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TUESDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1965 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Public  Works, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  4200,  Senate 
Office  Building,  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Randolph,  Montoya,  Cooper,  and  Fong. 

Also  present:  Ron  M.  Linton,  chief  clerk  and  staff  director;  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Gerrish,  assistant  chief  clerk;  and  Richard  B.  Royce,  profes¬ 
sional  staff  member. 

Senator  Randolph.  Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  In  order 
to  eliminate  any  misconceptions  regarding  these  hearings,  I  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  hearings  are  conducted  by  the  full  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works,  not  a  subcommittee,  as  has  occasionally  been 
reported.  Senator  Pat  McNamara,  of  Michigan,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has  requested  me,  as  the  ranking  member 
of  the  majority  on  the  committee,  to  conduct  the  hearings  on  S.  3. 
This  was  the  procedure  last  year  and  is  being  continued  this  year, 
so,  for  the  record,  we  desire  you  to  know  that  a  subcommittee  is  not 
hearing  this  legislation,  but  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  this 
year,  as  last  year,  is  in  the  process  of  considering  this  legislation. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  our  desire  to  have  the  record  reflect  that  the 
very  able  member  of  this  committee,  Senator  Caleb  Boggs,  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  has  written  a  letter  indicating  that  he  would  be  present,  except 
that  he  is  in  his  own  State  today  attending  the  inaugural  ceremonies 
of  the  Governor  of  Delaware. 

At  this  point  I  might  also  mention  that  yesterday  I  attended  the 
inaugural  ceremonies  of  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  and  we  had 
one  of  the  heaviest  snowstorms  that  we  have  had  in  the  Charleston 
area  for  many  years.  Even  though  travel  was  most  difficult  and 
weather  conditions  were  most  adverse,  there  were  many  thousands 
of  persons  who  gathered  in  an  almost  blinding  snowstorm  to  attend 
those  important  ceremonies. 

I  believe  it  is  significant  not  that  a  new  Governor  comes  in,  but 
that  people  are  intensely  interested  in  public  affairs.  Regardless  of 
conditions,  they  commit  themselves  to  certain  ceremonies  which  go 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  Governors  of  our  respective  States. 

This  morning  the  Public  Works  Committee  opens  its  hearings  on 
S.  3.  This  measure  has  been  designated  as  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965. 
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(S.  3  follows:) 

[S.  3,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs  and  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  development  of  the  Appalachian  region 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965”. 

FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the  Appalachian  region  of 
the  United  States,  while  abundant  in  natural  resources  and  rich  in  potential,  lags 
behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  its  economic  growth  and  that  its  people  have 
not  shared  properly  in  the  Nation’s  prosperity.  The  region’s  uneven  past  de¬ 
velopment,  with  its  historical  reliance  on  a  few  basic  industries  and  a  marginal 
agriculture,  has  failed  to  provide  the  economic  base  that  is  a  vital  prerequisite 
for  vigorous,  self-sustaining  growth.  The  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
people  of  the  region  understand  their  problems  and  have  been  working  and  will 
continue  to  work  purposefully  toward  their  solution.  The  Congress  recognizes  the 
comprehensive  report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  docu¬ 
menting  these  findings  and  concludes  that  regionwide  development  is  feasible, 
desirable,  and  urgently  needed.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist 
the  region  in  meeting  its  special  problems,  to  promote  its  economic  development, 
and  to  establish  a  framework  for  joint  Federal  and  State  efforts  toward  provid¬ 
ing  the  basic  facilities  essential  to  its  growth  and  attacking  its  common  prob¬ 
lems  and  meeting  its  common  needs  on  a  coordinated  and  concerted  regional 
basis.  The  public  investments  made  in  the  region  under  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  areas  where  there  is  the  greatest  potential  for  future  growth,  and 
where  the  expected  return  on  public  dollars  invested  will  be  the  greatest.  The 
States  will  be  responsible  for  recommending  local  and  State  projects,  within  their 
borders,  which  will  receive  assistance  under  this  Act.  As  the  region  obtains  the 
needed  physical  and  transportation  facilities  and  develops  its  human  resources, 
the  Congress  expects  that  the  region  will  generate  a  diversified  industry,  and 
that  the  region  will  then  be  able  to  support  itself,  through  the  workings  of  a 
strengthened  free  enterprise  economy. 

TITLE  I— THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

membership  and  voting 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Appalachian  Regional  Commis¬ 
sion  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Commission”)  which  shall  be  composed  of 
one  Federal  member,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Federal  Cochairman”, 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  one  member  from  each  participating  State  in  the  Appalachian  region.  The 
Federal  Cochairman  shall  be  one  of  the  two  Cochairmen  of  the  Commission. 
Each  State  member  may  be  the  Governor,  or  his  designee,  or  such  other  person 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he  represents.  The  State 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  elect  a  Cochairman  of  the  Commission  from 
among  their  number. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  105,  decisions  by  the  Commission  shall  re¬ 
quire  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochairman  and  of  a  majority  of  the 
State  members  (exclusive  of  members  representing  States  delinquent  under  sec¬ 
tion  105).  Iu  matters  coming  before  the  Commission,  the  Federal  Cochairman 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  consult  with  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  having  on  interest  in  the  subject  matter. 

(c)  Each  State  member  shall  have  an  alternate,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
or  as  otherwise  may  be  provided  by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he  represents. 
The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
an  alternate  for  the  Federal  Cochairman.  An  alternate  shall  vote  in  the  event 
of  the  absence,  death,  disability,  removal,  or  resignation  of  the  State  or  Federal 
representative  for  which  he  is  an  alternate. 

(d)  The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  be  compensated  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  at  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964.  His  alternate  shall  be  compensated  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  at  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled  rate  for  grade  GS-18 
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of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  when  not  actively  serving  as 
an  alternate  for  the  Federal  Cochairman  shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties 
as  are  delegated  to  him  by  the  Federal  Cochairman.  Each  State  member  and 
his  alternate  shall  be  compensated  by  the  State  which  they  represent  at  the  rate 
established  by  the  law  of  such  State. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  comprehensive  and  coordinated  plans 
and  programs  and  establish  priorities  thereunder,  giving  due  consideration 
to  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region ; 

(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations,  research,  and  studies,  including 
an  inventory  and  analysis  of  the  resources  of  the  region,  and,  in  cooperation 
with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor  demonstration  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  foster  regional  productivity  and  growth ; 

(3)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with  the  agency  involved.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  public  and  private  programs  and,  where  appropriate,  recom¬ 
mend  modifications  or  additions  which  will  increase  their  effectiveness  in 
the  region ; 

(4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  appropriate,  interstate  compacts 
and  other  forms  of  interstate  cooperation,  and  work  with  State  and  local 
agencies  in  developing  appropriate  model  legislation  ; 

(5)  encourage  the  formation  of  local  development  districts; 

(6)  encourage  private  investment  in  industrial,  commercial,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  projects; 

(7)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating  unit  for  Appalachian 
programs ; 

(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of  problems  of  the  region  and  pro¬ 
posed  solutions  and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appropriate,  citizens  and  special 
advisory  councils  and  public  conferences  ;  and 

(9)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  applications  for  grants  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  to  local  development  districts. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  may,  from  time  to  time,  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  to  the  State  Governors  and  appropriate  local  officials  with 
respect  to — 

(1)  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  departments 
and  agencies  in  the  region  in  the  fields  of  natural  resources,  agriculture, 
education,  training,  health  and  welfare,  and  other  fields  related  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act ;  and 

(2)  such  additional  Federal,  State,  and  local  legislation  or  administrative 
actions  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

LIAISON  BETWEEN  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  104.  The  President  shall  provide  effective  and  continuing  liaison  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Commission  and  a  coordinated  review  within 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  plans  and  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
•Commission  pursuant  to  sections  102  and  103. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  period  ending  on  June  30  of  the  second  full  Federal 
fiscal  year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  Thereafter, 
such  expenses  shall  be  paid  equally  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
in  the  region.  The  share  to  be  paid  by  each  State  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commission.  The  Federal  Coeliairman  shall  not  participate  or  vote  in  such  de¬ 
termination.  No  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
State  or  to  any  political  subdivision  or  any  resident  of  any  State,  nor  shall  the 
State  member  of  the  Commission  participate  or  vote  in  any  determination  by  the 
Commission  while  such  State  is  delinquent  in  payment  of  its  share  of  such 
expenses. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 
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ADMINISTBATIVE  POWERS  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  106.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Commission  is  author¬ 
ized  to — 

(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  governing 
the  conduct  of  its  business  and  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  executive  director  and  such 
other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
its  functions,  except  that  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the  salary  of 
the  alternate  to  the  Federal  Cochairman  on  the  Commission  as  provided 
in  section  101.  No  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  other  than  the  Federal  Cochairman  on  the  Commission  and  his  alter¬ 
nate  and  Federal  employees  detailed  to  the  Commission  under  paragraph 

(3)  shall  be  deemed  a  Federal  employee  for  any  purpose. 

(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  (who  is 
hereby  so  authorized)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  the  Commission 
such  personnel  within  his  administrative  jurisdiction  as  the  Commission 
may  need  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each  such  detail  to  be  without 
loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee  status. 

(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel  from  any  State  or  local  govern¬ 
ment  or  any  subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  intergovernmental 
agency. 

(5)  make  arrangements,  including  contracts,  with  any  participating 
State  government  for  inclusion  in  a  suitable  retirement  and  employee 

benefit  system  of  such  of  its  personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for,  or  continue 
in,  another  governmental  retirement  or  employee  benefit  system,  or  other¬ 
wise  provide  for  such  coverage  of  its  personnel.  The  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  contract  with  the  Commission 
for  continued  coverage  of  Commission  employees,  who  at  date  of  Commis¬ 
sion  employment  are  Federal  employees,  in  the  retirement  program  and 
other  employee  benefit  programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  services  or  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible. 

(7)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  its  func¬ 
tions  and  on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any 
political  subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  with  any  per¬ 
son.  firm,  association,  or  corporation. 

(8)  maintain  a  temporary  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  establish 
a  permanent  office  at  such  location  as  it  may  select  and  field  offices  at  such 
other  places  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

(9)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  such  other  expenses  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

INFORMATION 

Sec.  107.  In  order  to  obtain  information  needed  to  carry  out  its  duties  the 
Commission  shall — 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  take  such 
testimony,  receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise  reproduce  and 
distribute  so  much  of  its  proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  a  Cochairman  of  the  Commission,  or  any  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  designated  by  the  Commission  for  the  purpose,  being  hereby 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  when  it  is  determined  by  the  Commission 
that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received  under  oath ; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  department  or 
agency  (who  is  hereby  so  authorized  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  prohibited 
by  law)  to  furnish  to  the  Commission  such  information  as  may  be  avail¬ 
able  to  or  procurable  by  such  department  or  agency ;  and 

(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of  its  doings  and  transactions 
which  shall  be  made  available  for  public  inspection. 

PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Except  as  permitted  by  subsection  (b)  hereof,  no  State  member 
or  alternate  and  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  Commission  shall  participate 
personally  and  substantially  as  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee,  through 
decision,  approval,  disapproval,  recommendation,  the  rendering  of  advice,  in- 
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vestigation,  or  otherwise,  in  any  proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling 
or  other  determination,  contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  particular  matter 
in  which,  to  his  knowledge,  he,  his  spouse,  minor  child,  partner,  organization 
(other  than  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof)  in  which  he  is  serving  as 
officer,  director,  trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization 
with  whom  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or  any 
person  or  organization  with  whom  he  is  negotiating  or  has  any  arrangement 
concerning  prospective  employment,  has  a  financial  interest.  Any  person  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  apply  if  the  State  member,  alternate, 
officer,  or  employee  first  advises  the  Commission  of  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other  determination, 
contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  particular  matter  and  makes  full  disclosure 
of  the  financial  interest  and  receives  in  advance  a  written  determination  made  by 
the  Commission  that  the  interest  is  not  so  substantial  as  to  be  deemed  likely 
to  affect  the  integrity  of  the  services  which  the  Commission  may  expect  from 
such  State  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee. 

(c)  No  State  member  or  alternate  shall  receive  any  salary,  or  any  contribu¬ 
tion  to  or  supplementation  of  salary  for  his  services  on  the  Commission  from 
any  source  other  than  his  State.  No  person  detailed  to  serve  the  Commission 
under  authority  of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  106  shall  receive  any  salary  or  any 
contribution  to  or  supplementation  of  salary  for  his  services  on  the  Commission 
from  any  source  other  than  the  State,  local,  or  intergovernmental  department 
or  agency  from  which  he  was  detailed  or  from  the  Commission.  Any  person 
who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subsection  of  this  section,  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman  and  his  alternate  on  the  Commission  and  any  Federal  officers  or  em¬ 
ployees  detailed  to  duty  with  it  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  106  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  such  subsection  but  shall  remain  subject  to  sections  202 
through  209  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  Commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  declare  void  and  rescind  any 
contract,  loan,  or  grant  of  or  by  the  Commission  in  relation  to  which  it  finds 
that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  or  any 
of  the  provisions  of  sections  202  through  209,  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  II— SPECIAL  APPALACHIAN  PROGRAMS 
Part  A — New  Programs 

APPALACHIAN  DEVELOPMENT  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  “Secretary”)  is  authorized  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  an  Appalachian 
development  highway  system  serving  the  Appalachian  region  (not  to  exceed 
a  total  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  of  which 
total  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  miles  shall  be  local  access  roads  that  will  serve 
specific  recreational,  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  or  other  like  facilities 
or  will  facilitate  a  school  consolidation  program).  The  system,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Interstate  System  and  other  Federal-aid  highways  in  the  region  will 
provide  a  highway  system  which  will  open  up  an  area  or  areas  with  a  develop¬ 
mental  potential  where  commerce  and  communication  have  been  inhibited  by  lack 
of  adequate  access.  (The  provisions  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  that  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Federal-aid  primary  highways,  and  which  the  Secretary  determines 
are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  Appalachian  development 
highway  system. 

(b)  As  soon  as  feasible,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  (1)  the  general  corridor  location  and  termini 
of  the  development  highways,  (2)  the  designation  of  local  access  roads  to  be 
constructed,  (3)  priorities  for  construction  of  the  local  access  roads  and  of  the 
major  segments  of  the  development  highways,  and  (4)  other  criteria  for  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section.  Before  any  State  member  participates  in 
or  votes  on  such  recommendations,  he  shall  have  obtained  the  recommendations 
of  the  State  highway  department  of  the  State  which  he  represents. 
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(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to  approve  in  whole  or  in  part  such 
recommendations  or  to  require  modifications  or  revisions  thereof.  In  no  event 
shall  the  Secretary  approve  any  recommendations  for  any  construction  which 
would  require  for  its  completion  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  (other  than 
funds  available  under  title  23,  United  States  Code)  in  excess  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorizations  in  subsection  (g).  On  its  completion  each  development 
highway  not  already  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  shall  be  added  to  such 
system  and  shall  be  required  to  be  maintained  by  the  State. 

(d)  In  the  construction  of  highways  and  roads  authorized  under  this  section, 
the  States  may  give  special  preference  to  the  use  of  mineral  resource  materials 
indigenous  to  the  Appalachian  region. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  research  and  development  in  the  use  of  coal  and  coal 
products  in  highway  construction  and  maintenance,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  require  each  participating  State,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  to  use  coal 
derivatives  in  the  construction  of  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  roads  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  Act. 

(f)  Federal  assistance  to  any  construction  project  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  project,  unless  the  Secretary 
determines,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  that  assist¬ 
ance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  Federal  assistance  exceed  70  per  centum 
of  such  costs. 

(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$840,000,000. 

DEMONSTRATION  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  adequate  health  and  medi¬ 
cal  facilities  to  the  economic  development  of  the  region,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  construction, 
equipment,  and  operation  of  multicounty  demonstration  health  facilities,  in¬ 
cluding  hospitals,  regional  health  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  and  other 
facilities  necessary  to  health.  Grants  for  such  construction  (including  initial 
equipment)  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  title  VI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291-291z)  and  the  Mental  Retarda¬ 
tion  Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
( 77  Stat..  2S2 ) ,  without  regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation 
authorization  ceiling  or  to  allotments  among  the  States.  Grants  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  allotments  among  the  States  made  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  for  construction  (including  initial  equipment) 
shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  Not  to  exceed  $41,000,000 
of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  shall  be  available  for  construction  grants 
under  this  section. 

(c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  operation  (including  equipment  other  than 
initial  equipment)  of  a  project  may  be  made  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs 
thereof  for  the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  such  project  is  in 
operation  as  a  health  facility.  For  the  next  three  years  of  operations  such  grants 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  costs.  No  grants  for  operation  of  a 
project  shall  be  made  after  five  years  following  the  commencement  of  such  op¬ 
erations.  Not  to  exceed  $28,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  operating  grants  under  this  section. 

LAND  IMPROVEMENT  AND  EROSION  CONTROL 

Sec.  203.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the  conservation  and  fuller  utilization  of 
the  region’s  important  land  and  water  resources,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  landowners  to  assist  in  the  improvement  and 
develeopment  of  land  for  pasture  and  erosion  control  in  the  region.  Grants  to 
any  landowner  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  improving  and  developing  twenty-five  acres  of  land  owned  by  such  land- 
owner.  Such  improvement  and  development  of  land  shall  be  carried  out  under 
the  provisions  of  an  agreement  to  be  entered  into  by  the  landowner  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  such  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  determine,  which  shall  include  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
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retary  may  deem  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  to 
assure  that  such  improvement  and  development  of  land  will  be  properly  estab¬ 
lished,  and  adequately  maintained  during  the  period  of  agreement,  in  accordance 
with  technically  sound  standards  and  procedures. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  utilize  the  services  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  State  and 
local  committees  provided  for  in  section  S(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590(b)),  and  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
facilities,  services,  and  authorities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  shall  not  make  any  expenditures  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  unless  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  such  purpose  have  been 
transferred  to  it. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  $17,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

TIMBER  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  that  the  region  shall  more  fully  benefit  from  the  timber 
stands  that  are  one  of  its  prime  assets,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to — 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  organization  and  operation,  under 
State  law,  of  private  timber  development  organizations  having  as  their 
objective  the  carrying  out  of  timber  development  programs  to  improve  tim¬ 
ber  productivity  and  quality,  and  increase  returns  to  landowners  through 
establishment  of  private  nonprofit  corporations,  which  on  a  self-supporting 
basis  may  provide  (A)  continuity  of  management,  good  cutting  practices, 
and  marketing  services,  (B)  physical  consolidation  of  small  holdings  or 
administrative  consolidation  for  efficient  management  under  long-term  agree¬ 
ment,  (C)  management  of  forest  lands,  donated  to  the  timber  development 
organizations  for  demonstrating  good  forest  management,  on  a  profitable  and 
taxpaying  basis,  and  (D)  establishment  of  a  permanent  fund  for  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  corporations  to  be  composed  of  donations,  real  or 
personal,  for  educational  purposes. 

(2)  provide  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  initial  capital  requirements  of 
such  timber  development  organizations  through  loans  under  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
(7  U.S.C.  1926  et  seq.).  Such  loans  shall  not  be  used  for  the  construction 
or  acquisition  of  facilities  for  manufacturing,  processing,  or  marketing  forest 
products. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section.. 

MINING  AREA  RESTORATION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  economic  development  of  the  region  by 
rehabilitating  areas  presently  damaged  by  deleterious  mining  practices,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  make  financial  contributions  to  States  in  the  region  to  seal  and  fill 
voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  July  15,  1955  (30  U.S.C.  571  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  section 
2(b)  thereof  (30  U.S.C.  572(b))  or  to  any  provisions  therein  limiting 
assistance  to  anthracite  coal  formations,  or  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Grants  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(2)  plan  and  execute  projects  for  extinguishing  underground  and  out¬ 
crop  mine  fires  in  the  region  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  31,  1954  (30  U.S.C.  551  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any  pro¬ 
visions  therein  relating  to  annual  appropriation  authorization  ceilings. 
Grants  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(3)  expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wildlife  restoration  projects  in  the  re¬ 
gion  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  September  2,  1937  (16 
U.S.C.  669  et  seq.),  and  the  Act  of  August  9,  1950  (16  U.S.C.  777  et  seq.), 
without  regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  apportionments  among 
the  States  and  to  limitations  on  the  availability  of  funds.  The  expenses  of 
projects  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  solely  out  of  funds  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be 
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taken  into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  apportionments  among  the 
States  pursuant  to  any  other  provisions  of  law.  .  . 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  mining  area  restoration  projects  carried  out  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  conducted  on  lands  other  than  fedeially 
owned  lands  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  thereof,  fetnp 
mine  restoration  projects  shall  be  carried  out  only  on  lands,  public  or  private, 
on  which  there  is  provided  access  and  use  by  the  public  to  assure  an  adequate 

public  benefit.  . ,  ,  ,  .  „ 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  its  intent  to  provide  for  a  study  or  a  com¬ 
prehensive,  long-range  program  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  and  rehabilitating 
strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United  States.  To  this  general  end, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  in  full  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  other  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  departments  and  agencies,  and  with  the  Commission,  make  a 
survey  and  study  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operation  and  their  effects  in  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to  the  President  his 
recommendations  for  a  long-range  comprehensive  program  for  reclamation  and 
rehabilitation  of  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United  States  and  for 
the  policies  under  which  the  program  should  be  conducted,  and  the  President 
shall  submit  these  to  the  Congress,  together  with  his  recommendations,  not 
later  than  July  1,  1967.  By  July  1,  1966,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  interim 
report  to  the  Commission  summarizing  his  findings  to  that  date  on  those  aspects 
of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  in  the  region  that  are  most  urgently  in 
need  of  attention.  Such  study  and  recommendations  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  a  consideration  of  the  following  matters — 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  in  the 
United  States  and  the  conditions  resulting  therefrom ; 

(2)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property  involved  in  strip  and  surface 
mining  operations ; 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  past  action  by  States  or  local  units  of  government 
to  remedy  the  adverse  effects  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operation  by 
financial  or  regulatory  measures,  and  requirements  for  appropriate  State 
legislation,  including  adequate  enforcement  thereof,  to  provide  for  proper 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  areas  which  may  be  strip  and  surface 


mined  in  the  future ; 

(4)  the  public  interest  in  and  public  benefits  which  may  result  from 
reclamation,  rehabilitation,  and  appropriate  development  and  use  of  areas 
subjected  to  strip  and  surface  mining  operations,  including  (A)  economic 
development  growth,  (B)  public  recreation,  (C)  public  health  and  safety, 
(D)  water  pollution,  stream  sedimentation,  erosion  control,  and  flood 
control,  (E)  highway  programs,  (F)  fish  and  wildlife  protection  and  restora¬ 
tion,  (G)  scenic  values,  and  (H)  forestry  and  agriculture ; 

(5)  the  appropriate  roles  of  Federal,  State,  and  private  interests  in  the 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  and  the 
relative  costs  to  be  borne  by  each,  including  specific  consideration  of  (A) 
the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  strip  and  surface  mine  operators  are  unable 
to  bear  the  cost  of  remedial  action  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  economics 
of  such  mining  activity,  and  (B)  the  extent  to  which  the  prospective  value 
of  lands  and  other  natural  resources,  after  remedial  work  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  would  be  inadequate  to  justify  the  landowners  doing  the  remedial 
work  at  their  expense ;  and 

(6)  the  objectives  and  the  total  overall  costs  of  a  program  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  existing  strip  and  surface 
mining  areas  in  the  United  States,  giving  adequate  consideration  to  (A) 
the  economic  benefits  in  relation  to  costs,  (B)  the  prevention  of  future  dev¬ 
astation  of  reclaimed  and  rehabilitated  areas,  (C)  the  avoidance  of  un¬ 
warranted  financial  gain  to  private  owners  of  improved  property,  and  (D) 
the  types  of  aid  required  to  accomplish  such  reclamation  and  rehabilitation. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $21,500,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 


WATER  RESOURCE  SURVEY 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  and  efficient  utilization  of 
the  water  and  related  resources  of  the  Appalachian  region,  giving  special  atten- 
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lion  to  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  production  of  economic  goods  and  services 
within  the  region  as  a  means  of  expanding  economic  opportunities  and  thus 
enhancing  the  welfare  of  its  people,  which  plan  shall  constitute  an  integral  and 
harmonious  component  of  the  regional  economic  development  program  author¬ 
ized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  This  plan  may  recommend  measures  for  the  control  of  floods,  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  rivers  to  enhance  their  value  as  sources  of  water  supply  for  industrial 
and  municipal  development,  the  generation  of  hydroelectric  power,  the  prevention 
of  water  pollution  by  drainage  from  mines,  the  development  and  enhancement  of 
the  recreational  potentials  of  the  region,  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  for  navi¬ 
gation  where  this  would  further  industrial  development  at  less  cost  than  would 
the  improvemnt  of  other  modes  of  transportation,  the  conservation  and  efficient 
utilization  of  the  land  resource,  and  such  other  measures  as  may  be  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

(c)  To  insure  that  the  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  harmonious  component  of  the  regional  program,  he  shall  consult  with  the 
Commission  and  the  following:  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

(d)  The  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Commission  shall  submit  the  plan  to  the  President  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  its  views,  and  the  President  shall  submit  the  plan  to  the  Congress  with 
his  recommendations  not  later  than  December  31, 1968. 

(e)  The  Federal  agencies  referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  are 
hereby  authorized  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plan  authorized  by  this  section,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  this  plan  and  on  such 
terms  as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political  subdivision,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation. 

(f)  The  plan  to  he  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  also  be  coordinated  with  all  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  here¬ 
tofore  or  hereafter  developed  by  United  States  study  commissions,  interagency 
committees,  or  similar  planning  bodies,  for  those  river  systems  draining  the 
Appalachian  region. 

(g)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Part  B — Supplementations  and  Modifications  of  Existing  Programs 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

Sec.  211.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  basic  facilities  to  give  the  people  of  the 
region  the  training  and  education  they  need  to  obtain  employment,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  construction 
of  the  school  facilities  needed  for  the  provision  of  vocational  education  in  areas 
of  the  region  in  which  such  education  is  not  now  adequately  available.  Such 
grants  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  403),  without  regard  to  any  provisions  therein  re¬ 
lating  to  appropriation  authorization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the  States. 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  computation  of  the  allotments  among  the  States  made  pursuant 
to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  WORKS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  facilities  to  assist  in  the  prevention  of  pollu¬ 
tion  of  the  region’s  streams  and  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  its  citizens, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.),  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation  authorization 
ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the  States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
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made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  Act.  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  allot¬ 
ments  among  the  States  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1954 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (  40  U.S.C.  461(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  word  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7),  by  substitut¬ 
ing  for  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  the  phase  “ ;  and”,  and  by  adding 
a  new  paragraph  (9)  to  read  as  follows : 

“(9)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  established  by  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  for  comprehensive  planning 
for  the  Appalachian  region  as  defined  by  section  403  of  such  Act.” 

(b)  Section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (  40  U.S.C.  461(b) ),  is  amended 
by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
“ ,  or  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission”. 

SUPPLEMENTS  TO  FEDERAL  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  214.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  people,  States,  and  local  communities 
of  the  region,  including  local  development  districts,  to  take  maximum  advantage 
of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  defined)  for  which  they  are 
eligible  but  for  which,  because  of  their  economic  situation,  they  cannot  supply 
the  required  matching  share,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized,  pursuant 
to  specific  xecommendations  of  the  Commission  approved  by  him  and  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  Federal  officials,  to  allocate  funds  appro¬ 
priated  to  carry  out  this  section  to  the  heads  of  the  departments,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Government  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  such  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  Funds  so  allocated  shall  be  used  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal  contribution  to  projects  under  such 
programs  above  the  fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of  such  project  other¬ 
wise  authorized  by  the  applicable  law.  Funds  shall  be  so  allocated  for  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  which  funds  are  available  under  the  Act  authorizing 
such  programs.  Such  allocations  shall  be  available  without  regard  to  any 
appropriation  authorization  ceilings  in  such  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs  shall  not  be  increased  in  excess  of 
the  percentages  established  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  such  regulations  shall  in  no  event  authorize  the  Federal  portion 
of  such  costs  to  exceed  80  per  centum  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  “Federal  grant-in-aid  programs”  as  used  in  this  section  means 
those  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  for  the  construction 
or  equipment  of  facilities,  and  all  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  author¬ 
ized  on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  Acts  other  than  this  Act  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  construction  or  equipment  of  facilities,  including 
but  not  limited  to  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by  the  following  Acts: 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act:  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven¬ 
tion  Act;  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963 ;  Library  Services  Act ;  Federal  Airport  Act ;  part  IV  of  title  III  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934 ;  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 ; 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  The  term  shall  not  include 
(A)  the  program  for  the  construction  of  the  development  highway  system  au¬ 
thorized  by  section  201  of  this  Act  or  any  other  program  relating  to  highway  or 
road  construction,  or  (B)  any  other  program  for  which  loans  or  other  Federal 
financial  assistance,  except  a  grant-in-aid  program,  is  authorized  by  this  or 
any  other  Act 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Part  C — General  Provisions 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

Sec.  221.  No  State  and  no  political  subdivision  of  such  State  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  benefits  under  this  Act  unless  the  aggregate  expenditures  of  State 
funds,  exclusive  of  Federal  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  the  area  within  the  State 
located  in  the  region  are  maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  below  the 
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average  level  of  such  expenditures  for  its  last  two  full  fiscal  years  preceding 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  computing  the  average  level  of  ex¬ 
penditure  for  its  last  two  fiscal  years,  a  State’s  past  expenditure  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  shall  not 
be  included.  The  Commission  shall  recommend  to  the  President  or  such  Federal 
officer  or  officers  as  the  President  may  designate,  a  lesser  requirement  when  it 
finds  that  a  substantial  population  decrease  in  that  portion  of  a  State  which  lies 
within  the  region  would  not  justify  a  State  expenditure  equal  to  the  average 
level  of  the  last  two  years  or  when  it  finds  that  a  State’s  average  level  of  ex¬ 
penditure,  within  an  individual  program,  has  been  disproportionate  to  the 
present  need  for  that  portion  of  the  State  which  lies  within  the  region. 

CONSENT  OF  STATES 

Sec.  222.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  interpreted  as  requiring  any 
State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program  under  this  Act  without  its  consent. 

PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  223.  A  program  authorized  under  any  section  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
implemented  until  (1)  the  Commission  has  consulted  with  the  appropriate  official 
or  officials  concerned  with  such  program  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Governor 
or  Governors  of  the  State  or  States  involved  and  has  obtained  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  such  official  or  officials  with  respect  to  such  program  and  (2)  plans 
with  respect  to  such  program  have  been  recommended  by  the  Commission  and 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  or  modified  by  the  President  or  such 
Federal  officer  or  officers  as  the  President  may  designate. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  CRITERIA 

Sec.  224.  (a)  In  developing  recommendations  on  the  programs  and  projects 
to  be  given  assistance  under  this  Act,  and  in  establishing  within  those  recom¬ 
mendations  a  priority  ranking  of  the  requests  for  assistance  presented  to  the 
Commission,  the  Commission  shall  follow  procedures  that  will  insure  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  following  factors  : 

(1)  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class  of  projects  to  overall  regional 
development  including  its  location  in  an  area  determined  by  the  State  to 
have  the  greatest  potential  for  growth  ; 

(2)  the  population  and  area  to  be  served  by  the  project  or  class  of  projects 
including  the  relative  per  capita  income  and  the  unemployment  rates  in  the 
area ; 

(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  available  to  the  State  or  political 
subdivisions  or  instrumentalities  thereof  which  seek  to  undertake  the 
project ; 

(4)  the  importance  of  the  project  or  class  of  projects  in  relation  to 
other  projects  or  classes  of  projects  which  may  be  in  competition  for  the 
same  funds ; 

(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project  for  which  assistance  is  sought  will 
improve,  on  a  continuing  rather  than  a  temporary  basis,  the  opportunities 
for  employment,  the  average  level  of  income,  or  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  area  served  by  the  project. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  any  assistance  under  this  Act  to 
be  used  (1)  in  relocating  establishments  from  one  area  to  another;  (2)  to 
finance  the  cost  of  industrial  plants,  commercial  facilities,  machinery,  working 
capital;  (3)  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  generation,  transmission, 
or  distribution  of  electric  energy;  or  (4)  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for 
the  production,  transmission,  or  distribution  of  gas  (natural,  manufactured, 
or  mixed). 

TITLE  III— ADMINISTRATION 

LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS — CERTIFICATION 

Sec.  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  “local  development  district”  shall 
be  an  entity  certified  to  the  Commission  either  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
or  States  in  which  such  entity  is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer  designated 
by  the  appropriate  State  law  to  make  such  certification,  as  having  a  charter 
or  authority  that  includes  the  economic  development  of  counties  or  parts  of 
counties  or  other  political  subdivisions  within  the  region.  No  entity  shall  be 
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certified  as  a  local  development  district  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  unless  it 
is  one  of  the  following : 

(1)  a  nonprofit  incorporated  body  organized  or  chartered  under  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located ; 

(2)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or  local  govern¬ 
ment  ; 

(3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  created  through  an  interstate 
compact;  or 

(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combination  of  such  bodies,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities. 

GRANTS  FOB  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS  AND  FOR 
RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized — 

(1)  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with  the  Commission,  to 
make  grants  for  administrative  expenses  to  local  development  districts. 
The  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such 
expenses  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  No  grants  for  administrative  expenses 
shall  be  made  to  a  local  development  district  for  a  period  in  excess  of 
three  years  beginning  on  the  date  the  initial  grant  is  made  to  such  develop¬ 
ment  district.  The  local  contributions  for  administrative  expenses  may  be 
in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  space, 
equipment,  and  services ;  and 

(2)  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with  appropriate  public 
or  private  organizations  (including  the  Commission),  to  provide  funds  for 
investigation,  research,  studies,  and  demonstration  projects,  but  not  for 
construction  purposes,  which  will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $5,500,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

PROJECT  APPROVAL 

Sec.  303.  An  application  for  a  grant  or  for  any  other  assistance  for  a  program 
or  project  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  only  by  a  State,  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  a  local  development  district.  Each  such  application  shall  be 
made  through  the  State  member  of  the  Commission  representing  such  appli¬ 
cant,  and  such  State  member  shall  evaluate  such  application  for  approval. 
Only  applications  for  programs  and  projects  which  are  approved  by  a  State 
member  as  meeting  the  requirements  for  assistance  under  the  Act  shall  be 
approved  for  assistance  by  the  Commission. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  304.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Commission  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor  of  each  State  in  the 
region  and  to  the  President,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report  on  the 
activities  carried  out  under  this  Act  during  such  year. 

TITLE  IV— APPROPRIATIONS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations  authorized  in  section  201  for 
the  Appalachian  development  highway  system,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1967,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
not  to  exceed  $237,200,000  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

APPLICABLE  LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  402.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or  subcon¬ 
tractors  in  the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  including  painting  and  decor¬ 
ating,  of  projects,  buildings,  and  works  which  are  financially  assisted  through 
the  Federal  funds  authorized  under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 

(40  U.S.G.  276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to 
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such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176,  64  Stat.  1267,  5  U.S.C.  133— 133z-15), 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended; 
40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 

DEFINITION  OF  APPALACHIAN  EEGION 

Sec.  403.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “Appalachian  region”  or  “the  region” 
means  that  area  of  the  eastern  United  States  consisting  of  the  following 
counties  (including  any  political  subdivision  located  within  such  area)  : 

In  Alabama,  the  counties  of  Bibb,  Blount,  Calhoun,  Chambers,  Cherokee, 
Chilton,  Clay,  Cleburne,  Colbert,  Coosa,  Cullman,  De  Kalb,  Elmore,  Etowah, 
Fayette,  Franklin,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Limestone,  Madison, 
Marion,  Marshall,  Morgan,  Randolph,  Saint  Clair,  Shelby,  Talladega,  Tal¬ 
lapoosa,  Tuscaloosa,  Walker,  and  Winston ; 

In  Georgia,  the  counties  of  Banks,  Barrow,  Bartow,  Carroll,  Catoosa, 
Chattooga,  Cherokee,  Dade,  Dawson,  Douglas,  Fannin,  Floyd,  Forsyth, 
Franklin,  Gilmer,  Gordon,  Gwinnett,  Habersham,  Hall,  Haralson,  Heard, 
Jackson,  Lumpkin,  Madison,  Murray,  Paulding,  Pickens,  Polk,  Rabun, 
Stephens,  Towns,  Union,  Walker,  White,  and  Whitfield; 

In  Kentucky,  the  counties  of  Adair,  Bath,  Bell,  Boyd,  Breathitt,  Carter, 
Casey,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton,  Cumberland,  Elliott,  Estill,  Fleming,  Floyd, 
Garrard,  Green,  Greenup,  Harlan,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Knott,  Knox,  Laurel, 
Lawrence,  Lee,  Leslie,  Letcher,  Lewis,  Lincoln,  McCreary,  Madison,  Magoffin, 
Martin,  Menifee,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Owsley,  Perry,  Pike,  Powell, 
Pulaski,  Rockcastle,  Rowan,  Russell,  Wayne,  Whitley,  and  Wolfe; 

In  Maryland,  the  counties  of  Allegany,  Garrett,  and  Washington; 

In  North  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Alexander,  Allenghany,  Ashe,  Avery, 
Buncombe,  Burke,  Caldwell,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Davie,  Forsyth,  Graham,  Hay¬ 
wood,  Henderson,  Jackson,  McDowell,  Macon,  Madison,  Mitchell,  Polk, 
Rutherford,  Stokes,  Surry,  Swain,  Transylvania,  Watauga,  Wilkes,  Yadkin, 
and  Yancey; 

In  Ohio,  the  counties  of  Adams,  Athens,  Belmont,  Brown,  Clermont,  Gallia, 
Guernsey,  Harrison,  Highland,  Hocking,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lawrence, 
Meigs,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Muskingum,  Noble,  Perry,  Pike,  Ross,  Scioto,  Vinton, 
and  Washington ; 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Bedford, 
Blair,  Bradford,  Butler,  Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clarion,  Clear¬ 
field,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  Fayette,  Forest,  Fulton, 
Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Juniata,  Lackawanna,  Lawrence, 
Luzerne,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber¬ 
land,  Perry,  Pike,  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder,  Somerset,  Sullivan,  Susque¬ 
hanna,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Westmoreland, 
and  Wyoming; 

In  South  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Cherokee,  Greenville, 
Oconee,  Pickens,  and  Spartanburg ; 

In  Tennessee,  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Bledsoe,  Blount,  Bradley,  Camp¬ 
bell,  Carter,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Cocke,  Coffee,  Cumberland,  De  Kalb,  Fentress, 
Franklin,  Grainger,  Greene,  Grundy,  Hamblen,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hawkins, 
Jackson,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Knox,  Loudon,  McMinn,  Macon,  Marion,  Meigs, 
Monroe,  Morgan,  Overton,  Pickett,  Polk,  Putnam  Rhea,  Roane,  Scott, 
Sequatchie,  Seiver,  Smith,  Sullivan,  Unicoi,  Union,  Van  Buren,  Warren, 
Washington,  and  White; 

In  Virginia,  the  counties  of  Alleghany,  Bath,  Bland,  Botetourt,  Buchanan, 
Carroll,  Craig,  Dickenson,  Floyd,  Giles,  Grayson,  Highland,  Lee,  Pulaski, 
Russell,  Scott,  Smyth,  Tazewell,  Washington,  Wise,  and  Wythe. 

All  the  counties  of  West  Virginia. 

SEVERABILITT 

Sec.  404.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person 
or  circumstances,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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TERMINATION 

Sec.  405.  This  Act  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  July  1, 1971. 

Senator  Randolph.  A  companion  measure,  H.R.  4,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  other  body  by  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee,  George  Fallon,  of  Maryland. 

As  is  known  to  the  members  of  this  committee,  and  also  to  the 
general  public,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  urged  early 
congressional  enactment  of  this  bill.  Our  Senate  majority  leader,  Mike 
Mansfield,  has  also  assured  that  this  measure  will  be  given  early 
attention  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  cosponsor  of  this  legislation, 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  and  to  those  wdio  are 
in  our  audience,  that  there  are  approximately  35  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  join  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  legislation.  These  Members 
are  of  both  parties,  and  they  represent  States  throughout  the  Nation. 
This  is  significant,  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  it  augurs  well  for  early 
action  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  especially  this  morning  to  welcome  one  of  the  new  members 
to  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Montoya,  who 
has  had  experience  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  many  terms, 
and  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  this  committee. 

We  are  appreciative  also  that  Senator  Fong,  who  retains  his  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  committee,  is  here  at  the  beginning  of  our  hearings 
today. 

There  are  eight  members  of  the  committee  who  have  signified 
that  they  will  be  present  for  either  the  opening  of  the  hearings  or 
will  come  in  during  the  day. 

Before  I  present  our  first  witness,  John  Sweeney,  I  desire  to  make 
a  very  brief  statement,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  will  be  that. 

Now,  S.  3  is  almost  identical  with  S.  2782,  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  year  by  a  vote  of  45  to  13.  This  was  in  the  closing  da37s,  as  my 
colleagues  recall,  of  the  88th  Congress. 

The  principal  differences  between  the  measure  we  shall  consider 
in  the  89th  Congress  and  the  legislation  which  was  acted  on  favorably 
in  the  Senate  in  the  88th  Congress  are  embodied  in  these  changes: 

In  section  201,  we  have  added  500  miles  to  the  previous  500  miles 
in  the  category  of  local  access  roads.  I  would  remind  our  committee 
and  the  members  of  the  press,  that  the  authorized  funds  for  this  section 
are  not  increased,  but  we  have  added  500  miles  of  local  access  roads, 
bringing  the  total  development  and  access  roads  to  3,350  miles. 

The  second  difference  is  in  the  modification  of  section  203  for  land 
improvement  and  erosion  control.  This  is  embodied  in  the  bill  this 
year  in  lieu  of  the  section  that  was  deleted  from  S.  2782,  during  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  Senate  last  year. 

The  third  difference  is  a  modified  section  204  which  would  re¬ 
strict  the  proposed  timber  development  organization  to  nonprofit 
corporations. 

I  commend  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  forest  industries  for 
their  cooperative  spirit,  in  attacking  the  problems  of  timber  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  area,  and  in  their  joint  proposal  of  this  section  of  the 
bill  as  a  first  step  toward  meeting  some  of  these  problems  within  the 
Appalachian  region. 
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We  have  a  panel  of  forest  experts  who  will,  I  hope,  further  clarify 
this  provision  during  our  hearings  this  morning.  This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  legislation. 

I  would  digress  a  moment  to  point  to  the  seeming  paradox  between 
the  response  of  onr  Federal  Government  to  a  natural  disaster  and  to 
the  less  dramatic  but  no  less  real  economic  disaster  of  some  areas  of 
the  Nation.  When  a  natural  disaster  strikes — a  tornado  or  hurricane 
or  flood  or  earthquake— the  Government  moves  in  within  a  matter  of 
hours. 

Yet  the  economic  disasters  of  widespread  and  chronic  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  lag  in  economic  growth  require  almost  endless  study  and 
hearings  and  debate. 

We  have  a  disparity  between  the  rate  of  economic  growth  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  the  Appalachian  region.  This  pending  bill, 
which  -would  authorize  $1,077  million,  would  provide  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  for  this  region.  I  think  that  it  will  be  an  important  first 
step  to  eliminate  the  disparity  between  the  area  and  the  general 
economic  strength  of  the  Nation. 

The  Appalachian  program,  I  remind  you,  is  the  product  of  4  years 
•of  study,  and  exhaustive  thought  and  planning  at  the  local,  State, 
and  the  Federal  levels.  It  was  not  conceived  in  the  mind  of  a 
bureaucrat — and  that  would  not  make  it  wrong  per  se — but  by  the 
'Conference  of  Appalachian  Governors.  These  were  the  leaders  who 
sought  and  received  the  assistance  of  the  late  and  great  President 
John  Kennedy  for  the  establishment  of  what  has  been  known  as 
the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

This  Commission  presented  its  report  to  President  Lyndon  John¬ 
son  early  in  1964,  and  President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  urged  the 
enactment  of  this  program.  It  is  one  of  his  first  legislative  recom¬ 
mendations  for  1965. 

I  think  that  this  bill  embodies  the  hopes,  in  a  sense  the  dreams, 
and  certainly  the  aspirations  of  more  than  15  million  Americans  who 
live  in  the  Appalachian  region.  These  people  have  dreams,  and 
these  people  have  visions.  We  in  the  Congress  can  help  to  bring 
these  aspirations  closer  to  fulfillment  by  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Extraneous  considerations,  I  hope,  will  not  impede  the  early  and 
affirmative  action  in  the  Congress  on  this  measure, 

I  note  the  presence  of  Representative  Ken  Hechler,  of  the  4th 
District  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  grateful,  Ken,  for  your  presence, 
and  I  know  that  you  will  be  active  in  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
by  the  Plouse  of  Representatives. 

Our  first  witness  is  John  Sweeney,  chairman  of  the  Federal  De¬ 
velopment  Planning  Committee  for  Appalachia,  but  before  inviting 
him  to  the  witness  table,  I  believe  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
cosponsor  of  S.  3,  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  may  desire  to 
make  an  opening  statement. 

Senator  Cooper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak  as  the  rank¬ 
ing  Republican  member  on  the  committee,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
Senator  Randolph  has  given  a  very  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
background  and  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  own  interest  in  the  early  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  glad  to  join  with  the 
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distinguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  with 
many  others  in  the  Senate,  in  cosponsoring  this  bill. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  recall  that  last  year,  after  comprehensive 
hearings  held  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Randolph,  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  voting  on  both  the  Democratic  side  and  the  Republi¬ 
can  side.  I  thought  that  this  gave  evidence  of  the  national  char¬ 
acter  of  the  bill,  showing  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  rather 
than  just  the  local  interest,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  see  early 
enactment  of  this  bill  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  my  conception  of  this  bill  is  that  it 
will  provide  for  this  area  of  our  country  certain  prerequisites  for 
development  of  its  resources,  along  with  encouragement  for  invest¬ 
ment.  These  prerequisites  include,  as  Senator  Randolph  has  indi¬ 
cated,  the  development  of  an  adequate  road  system,  improvement  of 
the  land,  assurance  of  better  protection  for  timber,  conservation  of 
water  resources,  better  flood  protection,  development  of  local  facilities 
for  water  and  sewage,  and  the  availability  of  centers  for  training  and 
education.  Finally,  I  would  not  fail  to  mention  the  provision  of 
essential  health  facilities  throughout  the  area. 

For  various  reasons,  particularly  the  isolation  of  its  people  and 
communities,  the  technological  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
chief  industry  of  mining,  and  the  low  tax  base  resulting  from  the 
low  income  level,  this  great  area  of  the  United  States  has  not  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  economic  growth  of  other  areas  of  the 
Nation.  I  might  say  also  that  long  before  there  wTas  widespread 
public  interest  in  these  matters,  the  abundance  of  coal,  timber,  gas, 
and  oil  led  to  exploitation  of  these  great  resources,  without  full  atten¬ 
tion  to  future  needs  of  the  region. 

I  believe  that,  this  program  will  provide  the  means  to  bring  this 
area  toward  the  same  degree  of  advancement  that,  other  areas  of  the 
country  have  enjoyed  in  the  march  of  progress.  I  hope  it  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  way,  as  a  national  bill,  in  the  national  interest,  rather 
than  one  just  in  the  local  interest. 

I  would  not  fail  to  mention  also  that,  for  one  who  lives  in  this 
area  and  has  traveled  often  throughout  eastern  Kentucky  and  other 
parts  of  the  region,  this  program  holds  great  social  hope  for  the 
region.  I  can  remember  years  ago,  when  I  first  traveled  this  area, 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  what  we  might  call  affluence  in  the 
area,  but.  most  of  the  people  lived  at  a  similar  relatively  modest 
economic  level.  In  the  last  15  or  20  years  I  have  noted  a  change. 
The  affluent  have  become  more  affluent,  and  those  at  the  other  end 
have  steadily  grown  poorer. 

Unfortunately,  you  can  see  today  in  that  area,  unless  something 
like  this  is  done,  the  possible  growth  of  a  very  bad  social  problem 
which  actually  might  become  a  class  system.  For  all  of  these  rea¬ 
sons,  thinking  both  of  the  economic  progress  of  the  area  and  also 
of  its  social  progress,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  bill  should  be 
enacted. 

Senator  Randolph.  If  I  may  supplement  what  you  said  about  the 
conditions  within  the  area,  I  would  remark  that  in  November  of 
1964,  it  was  my  privilege  to  turn  the  faucet,  as  it  were,  on  a  complex 
of  a  waterworks  system  for  10  West  Virginia  communities.  These 
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communities  had  never  had  hot  and  cold  running  water,  and  when 
we  turned  that  faucet,  660  families  and  small  business  units  had 
running  water  for  the  first  time. 

I  don’t  want  to  belabor  this  point,  but  I  remember  a  woman  63 
years  of  age  who  had  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  said,  “Senator  Ran¬ 
dolph,  I  have  never  been  privileged  to  take  a  bath  in  a  bathtub  in 
my  life.” 

These  are  the  conditions  that  we  find  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
affluent  society  which  may  exist  in  a  county  seat  town,  or  city  in  West 
Virginia,  or  Kentucky,  or  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  This  was 
a  program  that  came  about  through  accelerated  public  worlcs.  I 
hope  this  program  will  be  continued  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Fong,  do  you  have  any  comment  ? 

Senator  Fong.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  do  not  have  any  comment. 
Coming  from  a  noncontiguous  State  to  Appalachia,  I  will  follow 
this  hearing  with  very,  very  deep  interest. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Montoya? 

Senator  Montoya.  I  have  no  comment  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Randolph.  John  Sweeney,  will  you  open  the  hearing  at 
this  time  ? 

STATEMENT  OE  JOHN  L.  SWEENEY,  CHAIRMAN,  FEDERAL 
DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  COMMITTEE  FOR  APPALACHIA 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  am  John  L.  Sweeney,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Development  Planning  Committee  for  Appalachia.  That  Commit¬ 
tee  was  established  by  Executive  Order  No.  11186  of  the  President 
on  October  25,  1964,  and  it  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  on  the  joint  planning  effort  which  had  previously  marked 
the  relationships  between  the  Appalachian  States  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  follow  any  description  of  the  Appalachian 
region  such  as  that  just  given  by  Senators  Randolph  and  Cooper, 
and  I  won’t  attempt  to  do  it.  I  just  want  to  say  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  given  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  this  act, 
and  what  we  believe  are  its  implications  for  both  the  Appalachian 
region  and  for  the  entire  Nation. 

I  think  there  has  been  adequately  described  here  this  morning  the 
concern  which  two  Presidents  have  exhibited  toward  this  problem. 
I  think  that  the  facts  and  statistics  which  have  been  gathered  over 
a  number  of  years,  and  which  were  presented  in  the  report  of  the 
President’s  Appalachian  Commission,  are  never  quite  enough  to 
describe  the  problems  which  this  region  faces. 

I  think  it  was  the  President’s  visit  to  Appalachia  last  spring  on 
two  occasions  that  gave  him  the  direct  evidence  of  what  the  problems 
are  in  this  region,  and  what  the  solutions  might  possibly  be. 

The  bill  before  you  obviously  represents  the  clear  and  determined 
interest  of  the  President  to  provide  the  means  by  which  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  people  can  begin  to  move  themselves  toward  the  better  eco¬ 
nomic  future  which  they  obviously  desire. 
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Now,  this  committee  lias  made  a  substantial  and  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  body  of  knowledge  which  now  exists  about  the  problems 
and  the  needs  of  Appalachia.  I  would  like  to  just  quote  one  passage 
from  the  report  which  this  committee  sent  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  accompany  S.  2782  last  year. 

Such  legislation  is  long  overdue,  although  it  is  by  no  means  too  late  to  bring 
Appalachia  into  a  condition  of  economic  parity  with  other  regions  of  America.. 
The  achievement  of  such  a  goal  will  be  to  the  ultimate  enrichment  of  alL 
America. 

With  your  permission,  Senator,  I  would  like  to  embellish  on  your 
remarks  as  to  the  changes  which  have  been  made  this  year  in  this  act, 
so  that  we  might  anticipate  some  of  the  questions  which  the  committee 
might  have. 

Senator  Randolph.  That  would  be  helpful,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  These  will  be  brief,  and  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
what  you  said:  that  the  major  thrust  of  this  year’s  bill  is  an  attempt 
to  clarify  the  Federal- State  relationships  which  we  hope  will  emerge- 
through  the  creation  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

Secondly,  we  hope  to  emphasize  within  the  bill  what  we  believe  is 
the  only  effective  strategy  for  the  Appalachian  region;  namely,  an 
effort  to  determine  the  best  course  of  growth  for  the  several  subregions 
of  Appalachia,  and  to  pattern  the  investments,  which  the  bill  provides,, 
to  best  realize  that  potential. 

As  a  consequence,  the  statement  of  purposes  of  the  bill  has  been 
changed  to  emphasize,  and  I  quote— 

that  the  public  investments  made  in  the  region  will  be  concentrated  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  significant  potential  for  future  growth,  and  where  the  expected 
return  on  public  dollars  invested  will  be  the  greatest. 

We  have  made  a  determined  effort,  to  emphasize  tire  Federal-State- 
relationships  which  will  exist,  which  is  to  say  that  the  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  for  determining  programs  and  projects  will  rest  with  the 
States.  No  project  may  be  approved  by  the  Appalachian  Commission 
which  has  not  received  the  approval  of  the  States. 

It  has  been  our  belief,  working  for  18  months  with  the  States  in  the 
Appalachian  region,  that  they  do  have  a  far  better  knowledge  about 
the  problems  facing  their  part  of  the  country  and  are  much  more 
informed  as  to  what  reasonable  solutions  might  be.  We  intend  to 
insure  that  the  Federal  participation  in  this  would  be  limited  pri¬ 
marily  to  insuring  that  the  traditional  charges  of  pork  barrel  cannot 
be  leveled  against  this  program. 

I  think  that  really  is  the  sole  Federal  responsibility.  The  States 
are  in  a  better  position  to  determine  what  programs  can  solve  the 
individual  problems  in  their  communities,  and  we  hope  to  rely  on  their 
advice  and  counsel  to  the  greatest  degree  possible. 

Now,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  Senator  Randolph,  we  did  increase 
the  access  road  mileage  within  this  bill  without  increasing  the  total 
dollars.  This  comes  primarily  from  a  better  realization  on  the  part 
of  all  people  involved  as  to  what  the  costs  of  these  access  roads  might 
be.  We  had  orginally  premised  our  dollar  total  on  the  fact  that  these 
roads  would  cost  $100,000  per  mile.  They  would  be  high-type  secon¬ 
dary  roads.  As  it  turns  out,  most  of  the  States  have  plans  for  far 
less  expensive  construction.  For  example,  they  are  talking  about 
using  this  mileage  within  their  State  forests  to  increase  the  timber  cut 
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there.  They  are  planning  to  build  unpaved  roads  out  to  various  com¬ 
mercial  sites  or  out  to  various  recreational  sites  which  can  increase  the 
use  of  the  land  on  which  those  projects  will  be  built.  These,  too,  will 
not  be  anywhere  near  the  $100,000  cost. 

It  is  our  best  judgment  at  this  time  that  these  roads  will  probably 
average  about  $50,000  a  mile,  and  as  a  consequence,  it  will  virtually 
double  the  mileage  without  increasing  the  dollars  to  be  spent. 

I  might  add  that  while  the  development  highway  system,  the  major 
primary  roads  which  will  go  with  this  bill,  are  exciting  to  the  States, 
we  found  a  tremendous  enthusiasm  for  the  access  road  concept,  because 
they  realize  that  there  is  so  little  land  in  Appalachia  wdiich  is  capable 
of  development,  and  one  of  the  keys  to  making  it  developable  is  to 
link  it  up  with  the  major  highway  system.  That  is  what  these  roads 
will  obviously  do. 

Again,  Senator,  as  you  pointed  out,  we  have  made  an  effort  to  change- 
the  emphasis  in  the  pasture  program,  the  land  improvement  program. 
There  is  really  little  change  in  substance,  but  last  year  we  found,  as 
did  everyone  associated  with  this  measure,  that  there  was  an  undue 
emphasis  on  livestock  production.  Neither  in  last  year’s  bill  nor  in 
this  year’s  bill  were  there  any  funds  specifically  set  aside  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  livestock  or  for  the  increasing  herds.  All  of  the  funds  in 
this  year’s  bill,  as  in  last  year’s  bill,  were  to  be  used  for  pasture  im¬ 
provement,  for  the  liming  of  the  land,  plowing  of  it,  and  in  some- 
cases  fencing  of  it. 

Within  the  normal  program  of  the  Federal  Government,  primarily 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration’s  loan  program,  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  have  available  some  loans  to  increase  their  herds  or  put 
new  feeder  calf  operations  into  these  pastures.  But  this  program 
contained  in  S.  3  is  primarily  patterned  after  the  Great  Plains  con¬ 
servation  program  which  helped  achieve,  in  that  broad  region  of  the 
country,  the  water  resource  and  land  treatment  improvement  that  so 
desperately  is  needed  within  the  Appalachian  region. 

In  the  timber  development  section,  Senator  Randolph  has  again 
pointed  out,  the  major  change  is  that  the  organizations  which  will 
be  formed  to  improve  the  return  from  timber  on  small  holdings  in 
Appalachia  are  required  to  be  nonprofit  corporations.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  which  has  made  good  sense  to  both  the  States  and  to  the  Federal 
Government.  We  obviously  don’t  want  to  create  a  force  that  has  a 
profitmaking  capacity  to  compete  with  the  industry  that  already  exists 
in  the  region.  This  is  a  thriving  industry,  and  capable  of  realizing 
the  potential  benefits  of  Appalachian  timber. 

This  is  solely  a  means  by  which  the  small  holdings  can  be  con¬ 
solidated  for  management  purposes  to  provide  better  timber  stands. 

Now,  as  I  have  stated  before,  the  other  main  change,  the  change 
we  regard  as  major,  is  the  complete  locking  in,  in  this  bill,  of  the  State 
responsibility,  the  State  authority  to  approve  projects  as  a  prerequi¬ 
site  to  approval  by  the  Appalachian  Commission. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  in  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  bill,  the 
fact  that  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  does  not  con¬ 
tain  all  of  the  programs  for  which  funds  will  be  made  available  during 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  This  bill  contains  only  those  programs 
that  require  new  authorizations  or  modification  of  existing  authoriza¬ 
tions.  The  funds  to  carry  out  the  entire  Appalachian  program,  in- 
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eluding  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  the  funds  for  those  programs 
already  authorized,  will  be  provided  for  in  a  supplemental  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  once  this  bill  is  passed.  The 
Appalachian  programs  not  included  in  this  act,  but  which  will  be 
funded  by  supplemental  appropriations  bills,  are  as  follows : 

The  first  of  the  major  areas  obviously  is  an  acceleration  of  the  es¬ 
sential  work  being  done  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Soil  Conservation  Service.  We  anticipate  that 
the  President’s  budget  will  contain  funds  to  allow  the  corps  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  step  up  the  development  of  the  water¬ 
sheds  of  Appalachia.  That  development  includes  flood  control,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  residential  water  supply,  and  recreational  use. 

In  the  timber  development  and  land  stabilization  field,  there  are 
programs  already  authorized  which  simply  require  that  more  funds 
be  spent  in  the  Appalachian  region.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  the  research  in  new  ways  to  harvest  timber,  and  even 
more  important,  new  ways  to  put  timber  to  a  better  end  use.  We  hope 
to  see  a  substantial  increase  in  the  research  which  is  being  done  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Secondly,  we  hope  that  the  marginal  lands  of  Appalachia,  those 
that  have  been  strip  mined  or  have  been  clear  cut  leaving  little  chance 
for  normal  timber  growth,  can  be  added  to  the  national  forests  of 
the  area.  We  hope  to  improve  the  timber  cut  in  the  national  forests 
by  the  construction  of  more  forest  roads.  This,  of  course,  needs 
only  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

We  hope  also  that  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  loan  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  increased  to  provide  for  better  land  treatment,  and  also, 
where  it  seems  feasible,  for  the  farmer  to  better  utilize  that  pasture 
by  an  increase  in  his  livestock. 

In  the  mining  field,  which  is  so  important  to  a  number  of  the  coal 
States  of  Appalachia,  we  hope  to  supplement  existing  programs  for 
extinguishing  burning  refuse  piles  and  controlling  acid  mine  drain¬ 
age.  as  well  as  provide  a  substantial  increase  in  the  funds  which  can 
be  used  to  better  explore  the  geological  and  mineral  resources  of  this 
region. 

I  know  that  the  committee  will  ask  this  question,  and  I  am  in  no 
position  to  speak  for  what  the  President’s  budget  will  ultimately  con¬ 
tain,  but  I  would  say  that  we  have  asked  the  Budget  Bureau  to  in¬ 
clude  approximately  $50  million  in  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  which  will  be  above  and  bevond  the  authorizations  contained  in 
S.  3. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  and  the  appropriation  followup  contain 
a  sound  program  for  economic  development  of  the  Nation’s  largest 
and  most  clearly  defined  region  of  deprivation.  The  method  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  program  reflected  in  the  proposals  of  the  Commission  has 
evolved  from  a  history  of  successful  State-Federal  relationships  over 
a  period  of  several  years. 

The  neglect  which  has  determined  the  present  condition  of  Appala¬ 
chia  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  the  requests  for  action  to 
help  Appalachia  come  not  only  from  the  people  of  the  region,  not 
only  from  the  Governors,  but  also  from  business  and  industry  in  the 
Nation  which  obviously  can  see  Appalachia  as  a  potential  market  and 
as  a  potential  source  of  raw  material. 
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This  legislation  seeks  to  provide  for  Appalachia  not  the  means  of 
support,  but  more  important,  the  tools  of  development.  To  that 
end  are  dedicated  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  State 
governments,  the  local  communities,  individual  and  private  business 
and  industry,  all  working  in  responsible  cooperation.  Through  its 
approval  of  this  bill,  this  committee  can  once  again  contribute  to  the 
promise  of  a  brighter  future  for  the  16  million  people  of  the  region. 

I  will  now  begin  my  prepared  statement : 

The  economic  problems  of  Appalachia  have  been  of  deep  concern  to 
both  President  Johnson  and  President  Kennedy.  President  Johnson 
has  assigned  the  highest  priority  to  the  economic  development  of 
Appalachia  out  of  his  concern  for  the  deprivation  which  has  settled 
over  large  portions  of  the  region.  In  April  of  last  year,  President 
Johnson  visited  several  of  the  Appalachian  States  and  witnessed  di¬ 
rectly  the  hardships  endured  by  all  too  many  Appalachian  people. 

While  meeting  with  the  Governors  of  the  Appalachian  States  in 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  the  President  pledged  the  full  support  of  his 
administration  to  improving  the  economic  conditions  of  Appalachia,  a 
pledge  that  he  has  held  to  unswervingly.  Immediately  following  the 
Huntington  meeting,  President  Johnson  sent  to  Congress  legislation 
very  similar  to  the  bill  under  discussion  today.  In  October,  he  created 
the  Federal  Development  Planning  Committee  for  Appalachia  in 
order  that  the  Appalachian  States  and  the  Federal  Government  could 
continue  their  joint  efforts  without  interruption. 

The  program  contained  in  Senate  bill  3  clearly  represents  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  strong  dedication  to  the  people  of  Appalachia  and  his  desire 
that  they,  with  all  their  countrymen,  share  in  the  realities  of  the 
Great  Society. 

Almost  2  years  ago,  President  Kennedy  established  the  President’s 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  out  of  his  conviction  that  tire 
economic  ills  of  Appalachia  demanded  the  special  attention  of  gov¬ 
ernment  at  all  levels. 

He  appointed  as  Chairman  of  that  Commission  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.  In  that  capacity,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  labored  long  and  hard,  bringing  together  all  the  best  ideas 
of  the  Appalachian  States  and  a  dozen  Federal  agencies  into  the  re¬ 
port  which  preceded  this  legislation. 

This  committee  has  likewise  made  a  substantial  and  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  body  of  knowledge  that  now  exists  about  the  problems 
and  the  needs  of  the  Appalachian  region.  Last  summer,  after  con¬ 
ducting  hearings  and  collecting  a  variety  of  testimony  on  S.  2782,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1964,  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  made  this  comment  in  its  report  on  that  bill : 

Such  legislation  is  a  vital  necessity  in  order  to  launch  a  broad-scale  attack  on 
the  problems  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

Such  legislation  is  long  overdue;  though  it  is  by  no  means  too  late  to  bring 
Appalachia  into  a  condition  of  economic  parity  with  other  regions  of  America. 
The  achievement  of  such  a  goal  will  be  to  the  ultimate  enrichment  of  all  America. 

Four  months  have  elapsed  since  the  Senate  passed  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1964,  yet  the  need  for  an  accelerated 
pace  of  economic  development  in  Appalachia  is  just  as  evident  today 
as  it  was  last  year. 

Senate  bill  3,  introduced  by  Senator  Randolph  and  many  of  his 
colleagues,  is  predicated  upon  the  same  needs  and  objectives  as  was  its 
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predecessor  in  the  88th  Congress.  It  continues  to  recognize  the  over¬ 
riding  necessity  to  produce  a  more  rapid  rate  of  economic  growth 
in  the  Appalachian  region. 

There  have  been  few  changes  in  the  Appalachian  Act.  The  most 
important  changes  concern  the  working  relations  between  State  and 
Federal  Governments  in  the  operation  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

Later  in  this  statement  I  shall  discuss  the  most  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  Senate  bill  3  and  the  bill  which  this  committee  con¬ 
sidered  last  summer. 

Regional  economic  development  in  Appalachia  requires  a  full  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  area’s  resources,  both  human  and  physical.  The  Ap¬ 
palachian  Act  identifies  four  major  development  areas  where  joint 
Federal-State  action  can  provide  a  sound  regional  economic  base. 
These  are :  access  to,  from,  and  within  the  region ;  water  resource  ex¬ 
ploitation  including  flood  control ;  better  use  of  the  natural  resources 
and  a  concerted  effort  to  upgrade  the  region’s  human  resources. 

HIGHWAYS 

The  first  of  these  developmental  needs,  better  access  for  the  region, 
is  provided  for  by  section  201  of  the  bill,  the  Appalachian  develop¬ 
ment  highway  system.  Lying  between  two  great  population  centers 
of  the  Nation,  the  Midwest  and  the  eastern  seaboard,  Appalachia 
represents  a  potential  market  and  a  source  of  raw  materials,  as  well 
as  a  major  recreational  area  for  these  enormous  concentrations  of  popu¬ 
lation.  Yet  none  of  this  potential  will  be  realized  until  the  isolation  of 
the  region  has  been  overcome,  and  the  Appalachian  Mountain  barrier 
can  only  be  eliminated  by  a  modern  highway  network. 

Highway  construction  in  most  sections  of  Appalachia  is  expensive. 
For  example,  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the  east-west  roads 
which  cut  directly  through  the  mountains  will  cost  more  than  a  million 
dollars  per  mile  for  a  high  type  two-lane  primary  road.  This  can  be 
contrasted  to  an  average  cost  of  between  $300,000  and  $500,000  for  such 
a  road  on  flat  terrain.  This  bill  recommends  that  the  Appalachian 
highway  program  be  constructed  with  moneys  from  the  general  fund, 
for  to  dip  into  the  highway  trust  fund  would  discriminate  against  the 
other  39  States.  The  Appalachian  States  have  put  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  their  highway  funds  into  the  Appalachian  portions  of  their 
States.  This  general  fund  investment  will  enable  them  to  build  the 
highway  system  which  is  the  key  to  future  economic  growth. 

The  only  change  that  has  been  made  in  this  section  of  the  bill  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  mileage  of  local  access  roads,  from  500  miles 
to  a  total  of  1,000  miles.  The  development  highway  system  remains 
the  same,  2,350  miles,  and  the  Federal  share  of  the  entire  program 
remains  at  $840  million.  The  additional  access  road  mileage  will  link 
even  more  areas  having  development  potential  with  the  development 
system  itself  and  with  the  interstate  highways  that  cross  the  region. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  will,  as  previously  under¬ 
stood,  recommend  the  basic  corridors  through  which  the  development 
highways  will  pass.  Rut  before  the  Commission  makes  such  a  recom¬ 
mendation,  it  must  have  obtained  the  recommendations  of  each  State 
highway  department.  Once  the  Commission’s  recommendations  have 
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been  submitted,  the  present  system  of  cooperation  between  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  and  the  State  highway  departments  will  take  over, 
-as  in  the  case  of  every  other  federally  supported  roadbuilding  program. 

WATER  RESOURCES 

The  proper  management  of  Appalachia’s  water  resources  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  section  206  of  this  bill  which  authorizes  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  water  resource  survey  for  the 
region  and  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  water  resource  develop¬ 
ment.  Your  committee  and  its  staff  are  really  the  source  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  When  you  suggested  its  inclusion  in  the  Appalachian  bill  last 
year,  its  good  sense  demanded  immediate  agreement.  Appalachia’s 
water  resources,  fed  by  a  steady  and  abundant  annual  rainfall,  are  one 
of  the  region’s  most  precious  assets. 

With  sufficient  control  and  management,  this  resource  can  provide 
the  essential  base  for  industrial,  residential,  commercial,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  development.  Without  adequate  control,  a  combination  of  flood¬ 
ing,  drought,  and  polluted  water  will  further  retard  the  Appalachian 
effort  to  achieve  greater  economic  growth. 

The  water  resource  survey  authorized  by  section  206  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Army  Engineers  in  cooperation  with  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  and  all  appropriate  Federal  and  State  agen¬ 
cies.  The  procedures  for  comprehensive  water  resource  planning  as 
set  forth  in  S.  3  are  similar  to  the  procedures  used  for  comprehensive 
river  basin  studies  throughout  the  country,  including  some  that  have 
been  completed  or  are  now  underway  in  the  Appalachian  region.  Such 
work  has  already  been  done  or  is  in  process  in  several  Appalachian 
River  basins,  including  the  Delaware,  upper  Ohio,  Susquehanna,  and 
Potomac.  The  timely  completion  of  studies  now  in  progress  and  the 
initiation  of  studies  in  additional  river  basins  will  help  insure  the 
fullest  use  of  the  region’s  water  resource  potential. 

PHYSICAL  RESOURCES 

Sections  203,  204,  and  205  of  this  bill  deal  directly  with  the  most 
prominent  and  valuable  physical  resources  of  Appalachia.  As  crucial 
as  they  are  to  economic  development,  better  highways  and  controlled 
water  cannot  by  themselves  produce  the  desired  results  unless  con¬ 
siderable  attention  is  also  devoted  to  improving  these  natural  resources. 

LAND  STABILIZATION 

Land  improvement  and  erosion  control  are  made  possible  by  section 
203  which  attempts  to  correct  the  neglect  and  misuse  of  much  of  Ap¬ 
palachia’s  land.  The  hilly  topography  of  the  Appalachian  region  has 
long  been  a  deterrent  to  the  successful  farming  of  vegetables  or  grains 
in  any  large  quantity.  The  Appalachian  terrain  has  also  discouraged 
the  mechanization  on  the  region’s  farms  that  would  be  necessary  for 
profitable  farming  operations.  Over  the  years  the  steeply  sloped  Ap¬ 
palachian  farms  have  remained  largely  unproductive  and  have  under¬ 
gone  severe  erosion  which  has  only  helped  to  clog  the  region’s  streams. 
The  principal  emphasis  of  this  program  is  to  prevent  further  erosion 
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on  as  much  land  as  possible  out  of  a  total  of  8.6  million  acres  of  land 
requiring  erosion  control.  This  can  be  done  by  establishing  an  ade¬ 
quate  vegetative  covering  on  some  of  the  land  or  by  turning  it  into 
pasture  land  capable  of  supporting  economical  livestock  operations. 
Section  203  will  provide  to  eligible  farms,  grants  covering  the  cost  of 
80  percent  of  the  improvement  of  up  to  25  acres  of  land  which  either 
has  no  protective  covering  or  which  needs  improvement  in  order  to 
make  it  economically  feasible  for  livestock  production. 

This  legislation  authorizes  $8.5  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1966  and  1967  for  this  program,  to  be  administered  by  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  which  already  operates  similar 
grant  programs  for  conservation  practices.  The  program  of  grants 
would  be  carried  out  through  the  State  and  county  committees  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  existing  programs.  Specifically,  the  funds 
would  be  used  for  land  preparation,  seed  and  seeding  costs,  fertilizer 
and  lime  costs,  and  in  some  cases  brush  removal,  pond  construction  and 
fencing  costs.  This  program  at  the  same  rate  of  investment  could  by 
1971  improve  3.3  million  acres. 

TIMBER 

Section  204  provides  for  the  establishment  of  timber  development 
organizations  in  Appalachia  in  order  to  improve  the  potentially  valu¬ 
able  timber  resources  of  the  region.  Appalachia  hardwoods  are  fa¬ 
mous  throughout  the  Nation  and  comprise  80  percent  of  both  forest 
area  and  timber  volume  in  the  region.  Timber  growth  in  Appalachia 
has  fallen  far  short  of  its  potential,  and  much  of  the  growth  that  has 
taken  place  has  been  low  in  quality.  Because  over  70  percent  of  the  re¬ 
gion’s  total  forest  acreage  is  in  small  private  stands,  sound  timber  man¬ 
agement  practices  have  not  been  applied  to  substantial  portions  of 
Appalachian  timberland. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  promoting  the  concept  of  timber 
improvement  through  timber  development  organizations  will  rest  with 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  working  with  State  foresters,  although  the 
implementation  is  designed  to  be  carried  out  under  private  auspices. 
Briefly,  a  timber  development  organization  will  be  the  joining  together 
in  a  nonprofit  corporate  or  cooperative  structure  various  sized  tracts 
so  as  to  establish  a  single  management  unit  that  will  protect  and  restore 
the  timberland  to  full  productivity  and  guarantee  a  return  to  the  land- 
owner  either  in  the  future  or  on  an  annual  or  periodic  basis.  Through 
such  cooperative  efforts,  landowners  ideally  will  achieve  maximum 
management  and  harvesting  advantages. 

Timber  development  organizations  should  concentrate  on  providing- 
technical  assistance  on  the  lands  within  the  organization,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  better  tree  cutting  and  timber  practices.  But  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  goal,  the  timber  development  organization  is 
permitted  to  seek  the  physical  consolidation  of  landholdings  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  maximum  management  of  the  designated  land.  This  may 
also  include  the  purchase  of  tax-delinquent  lands  and  property  of 
nonresident  owners  wanting  to  dispose  of  their  holdings.  There  is 
no  intention,  nor  is  there  authority  in  the  bill,  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  under  eminent  domain. 

In  the  initial  period,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  demonstration 
timber  _  development  organizations  and  research  assistance  and  on 
marketing  assistance  for  research  products. 
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The  timber  development  organization,  like  the  individual  land- 
owner,  will  be  eligible  for  technical  and  management  assistance  under 
existing  programs  operated  by  State  foresters  and  State  extension 
forestry  units  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

However,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  major  portion  of  assistance  to 
a  timber  development  organization  for  technical  guidance,  direct 
management  and  organization  will  come  from  private  foresters.  That 
is  to  say,  the  timber  development  organization  once  established,  will 
hire  the  independent  forester  as  a  consultant,  or  on  a  part-time  or 
full-time  basis. 

It  is  intended  that  from  the  beginning,  the  Federal  employee  will 
have  only  a  minimal  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  timber  development  orga¬ 
nization. 

The  principal  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  establishment  of 
timber  development  organizations  will  be  in  providing  a  loan  (not  a 
grant)  for  one-half  the  initial  capital  requirements  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  will  authorize  $5 
million  for  fiscal  1966  and  fiscal  1967  for  these  loans,  which  will  be 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

However,  it  is  intended  that  loans  be  granted  by  FHA  only  after 
plans  have  been  submitted  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
showing  a  management  and  program  outline  for  the  proposed  timber 
development  organization  which  has  been  prepared  by  State  and 
private  foresters  and  individuals,  as  proposed  to  Federal  personnel. 

It  is  further  intended,  as  specifically  stated  in  the  bill,  that  no 
Federal  funds,  that  is  the  FHA  loan,  shall  be  used  to  set  up  manu¬ 
facturing  for  forest  products.  Federal  funds  can  be  used  for  con¬ 
struction  of  facilities  necessary  for  improving  the  timber  stand  within 
the  timber  development  organization,  such  as  construction  of  access 
roads  and  installation  of  boundary  markets. 

The  remaining  50  percent  capital  requirement  of  the  timber  develop¬ 
ment  organization  would  be  achieved  through  donations,  loans,  pur¬ 
chases  of  stock  or  pledges  of  land  by  private  sources  or  State  or  local 
governments. 

COAL  LANDS 

Section  205  provides  for  several  programs  of  restoration  in  the 
mining  areas  of  Appalachia.  Much  of  the  Appalachian  landscape 
has  been  damaged  by  the  mining  of  coal.  Both  strip  mining  and 
deep  mining  operations  have  eroded  the  hillsides,  polluted  the  streams, 
and  threatened  the  well-being  of  thousands  of  people.  Today,  the 
mistakes  of  past  coal  mining  practices  serve  as  a  major  deterrent  to 
industrial  and  recreational  development  Appalachia.  While  we  would 
expect  that  the  States  will  take  steps  to  prevent  future  damage  from 
mining  activities,  local  and  State  governments  have  not  had  the 
necessary  resources  to  repair  the  widespread  damages  caused  by  past 
coal  mining.  Strip  mining  in  the  region  causes  substantial  erosion 
and  stream  pollution  both  locally  and  many  miles  downstream.  Many 
Appalachian  communities  are  constantly  threatened  by  subsidence  of 
lands  into  the  coal  mines  that  lie  beneath.  Unsealed  underground 
mines  have  leaded  enormous  quantities  of  acid  into  Appalachian 
streams  and  rivers,  creating  serious  water  pollution  problems.  The 
reclamation  of  lands  damaged  by  past  mining  operations  is  crucial 
to  stimulating  economic  development  in  the  region. 
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Under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
repair  damage  caused  by  mine  subsidence  throughout  Appalachia  on 
a  scope  greater  than  provided  under  existing  legislation. 

The  existing  mine  fire  control  program  has  had  its  appropriations 
limitation  increased  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  additional  funds  to  restore  areas  damaged  by  mining  prac¬ 
tices. 

The  Federal  contributions  to  all  programs  referred  to  in  section 
205(a)  are  established  at  not  to  exceed  75  percent  by  this  bill.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  these  new  appropriations  will  not  be  counted  in  any  com¬ 
putation  of  apportionments  to  the  States  under  the  existing  national 
programs.  In  order  to  insure  that  private  landowners  do  not  receive 
a  windfall  from  strip  mine  reclamation,  such  projects  will  be  carried 
out  only  on  those,  lands  to  which  the  public  has  access  or  from  which  a 
public  benefit  will  result. 

Because  of  complicated  problems  involving  private  versus  public 
interests,  benefits  versus  costs,  etc.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
undertake  a  strip  mine  study  in  full  cooperation  with  appropriate 
Federal.  State,  and  local  departments  and  agencies  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  Secretary  is  to  submit  to  the  President,  and  the  President 
to  Congress,  by  July  1.  1967,  detailed  recommendations  for  a  long- 
range  comprehensive  program  for  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of 
strip-  and  surface-mined  areas  in  the  United  States  and  for  the  policies 
under  which  the  program  should  be  conducted. 

The  study  will  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  mining  and 
its  results;  the  effectiveness  of  State  legislation;  the  public  interest 
and  public  benefits  resulting  from  reclamation  activities;  and  the 
appropriate  cost-sharing  roles  of  Federal  and  State  Governments  and 
private  interests  and  other  relevant  topics. 

Sections  202,  211,  and  212  of  this  bill  bear  directly  upon  the  human 
resource  needs  and  community  development  requirements  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region.  There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  services 
that  a  community  can  offer  its  residents  and  the  likelihood  of  economic 
growth  occurring  in  that  community.  The  construction  of  health 
centers,  vocational  education  schools,  and  sewage  treatment  facilities 
all  influence  a  community’s  ability  to  hold  and  attract  the  industries 
and  the  jobs  that  make  for  economic  stability  and  growth. 

HEALTH  CENTERS 

Under  section  202,  the  Federal  Government  is  authorized  to  make 
contributions  to  the  costs  of  constructing  and  operating  multicounty 
regional  health  centers.  The  bill  authorizes  Federal  grants  in  the 
first  2  years  of  a  hospital’s  operation  to  cover  costs  in  excess  of  those 
provided  from  patients  and  other  revenue  sources.  Even  communi¬ 
ties  which  can  raise  their  share  of  the  construction  costs  under  the 
Hill-Burton  program  have  difficulties  obtaining  operating  funds  in 
their  initial  years  of  operation.  Hospitals  require  working  capital 
in  the  same  manner  that  businesses  do;  initial  funds  must  be  on  hand 
to  provide  for  supplies  and  salaries. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

Federal  investments  in  vocational  education  facilities  provided  by 
section  211  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  are  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  people  of  Appalachia  are  to  participate  in  the  national 
economic  growth.  The  communities  of  Appalachia  are  now  making 
a  great  effort  to  help  themselves ;  the  State  governments  of  the  region 
have  made  and  are  now  making  additional  extensive  investments  in 
vocational  training  facilities.  Even  these  efforts  have  been  and  will 
be  inadequate  to  provide  the  facilities  needed  in  face  of  present 
shortages. 

Constructive  legislation  passed  by  the  88th  Congress,  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Act  of  1963,  would  provide  some  additional  money 
to  Appalachia.  As  much  as  $13.6  million  may  be  available  in  the 
Appalachian  portion  of  the  11  States  comprising  the  region  from 
that  act.  Five  million  of  thase  dollars,  however,  will  go  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  leaving  an  average  of  $800,000  for  each  of  the  remaining  10 
States.  These  funds  will  have  to  be  used  for  operations  and  teacher 
training  as  well  as  construction. 

Heavy  costs  are  involved  in  providing  vocational  instruction.  The 
cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  the  vocational  schools  can  vary 
greatly  depending  on  the  mix  of  shop  facilities  included.  The  $16 
million  authorized  by  this  bill  to  supplement  the  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1963  could,  when  combined  with  State  matching  money, 
provide  between  30  and  50  area  vocational  schools  in  Appalachia. 
These  facilities  will  serve  not  only  high  school  students  but  also  adult 
trainees  in  manpower  training  and  other  vocational  programs.  The 
investment  in  vocational  facilities  should  be  repaid  from  the  in¬ 
creased  taxes  that  will  be  paid  by  the  skilled  persons  who  will  graduate 
from  these  facilities. 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT 

Inadequate  waste  treatment  through  the  lack  of  sewage  treatment 
facilities  is  a  serious  Appalachian  problem  which  threatens  the  health 
of  its  people  and  thwarts  economic  development.  In  order  to  meet 
the  sewage  treatment  need,  section  212  of  this  bill  authorizes  $6  million 
for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
control  facilities. 

This  program  is  to  be  carried  out  under  the  terms  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  administered  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  special  Appalachian  authorizations 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  authorization  ceilings  or  allotments  among 
the  several  States  which  are  provided  in  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act. 

SUPPLEMENTS  TO  GRANTS-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 

The  economic  difficulties  that  beset  large  portions  of  Appalachia 
have  prevented  many  of  its  communities  from  utilizing  fully  the  wide 
variety  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  that  are  available  to  com¬ 
munities  across  the  country.  Consequently,  these  communities  most 
in  need  of  grant-in-aid  funds  have  been  unable  to  produce  the  match¬ 
ing  funds  required  to  take  advantage  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture’s  small  watershed  conservation  and  develop- 
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ment  programs,  the  Federal  Airport  Act’s  airport  development  assist¬ 
ance,  to  mention  a  few. 

The  Appalachian  Act  authorizes  supplementary  funds  to  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  hospitals,  vocational  education  schools,  and 
sewage  treatments  plants  in  the  belief  that  such  facilities  provide 
communities  with  an  essential  base  from  which  they  can  launch  plans 
for  economic  development.  Similarly,  it  has  been  felt  that  the  com¬ 
munities  of  Appalachia  should  be  assisted  in  obtaining  additional 
facilities,  available  under  existing  programs,  that  can  also  stimulate 
development  and  growth. 

Therefore,  section  214  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  provision  of  a 
special  fund  to  help  Appalachian  communities  meet  part  of  the  local 
share  of  existing  grant-in-aid  programs.  Under  this  authority  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  following  appropriate  consultation  with  the 
Appalachian  Commission,  is  empowered  to  allocate  funds  for  eligible 
localities  for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal  contribution 
above  the  fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  as  authorized  by  appli¬ 
cable  law.  Such  funds  cannot  be  used  to  increase  the  Federal  share  of 
any  program  to  more  than  80  percent  of  the  cost;  they  can  be  used 
only  for  grant  programs,  not  for  any  loan  or  other  federally  financial¬ 
ly  assisted  program;  and  only  for  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  facilities. 

APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

To  guarantee  the  fullest  coordination  possible  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  various  programs  under  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel¬ 
opment  Act,  the  act  establishes  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis¬ 
sion.  Because  the  success  of  this  effort  depends  upon  the  complete 
cooperation  of  11  States,  innumerable  local  governments  within  those 
States,  and  at  least  a  dozen  Federal  agencies,  coordination  must  play 
a  central  role  in  the  implementation  of  this  act. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  is  not  designed  as  an  oper¬ 
ating  agency.  It  will  have  no  authority  over  any  other  agency  of  gov¬ 
ernment  at  any  level.  Existing  Federal  programs  will  be  directed 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  agency.  The  Commission’s  job  in  this 
area  will  be  to  coordinate  existing  programs  with  new  programs  and 
with  the  needs  of  the  region  as  a  whole. 

Some  of  the  specific  duties  of  the  Commission  include  making  initial 
recommendations  on  each  phase  of  the  programs  contained  in  the  bill; 
operating  as  a  clearinghouse  for  expert  opinion  which  can  be  shared 
throughout  the  region;  sponsoring  research  and  demonstration  proj¬ 
ects  upon  which  it  will  base  its  recommendations;  recommending  re¬ 
visions  of  existing  laws ;  and  adapting  project  requests  to  the  principles 
of  overall  regional  development. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  will  be  truly  regional  in  its 
composition.  It  will  include  representatives  of  each  of  the  11  Appa¬ 
lachian  States  and  a  representative  of  the  Federal  Government,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President.  The  Federal  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  as  the  Federal  Cochairman.  His  counterpart,  the  State 
Cochairman,  shall  be  selected  by  the  States  sitting  on  the  Commission. 

This  State-Federal  structure  for  the  Commission  is  consistent  with 
the  experience  of  all  who  have  participated  in  the  formulation  of  this 
program  over  the  past  2  years.  And  the  Appalachian  program  is 
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based  on  the  realization  that  the  States  and  local  communities  could 
not  do  it  alone.  This  concept,  plus  that  of  the  protection  of  States’ 
interests  and  Federal  expenditures  is  reflected  in  the  provisions  for 
the  Commission  and  its  operations. 

Senate  bill  3  contains  some  new  language  which  clarifies  even  fur¬ 
ther  the  responsibility  of  the  States  than  did  last  year’s  version  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act.  These  additions  have 
been  written  into  the  statement  of  purpose  and  read  as  follows: 

The  public  investments  made  in  the  region  under  this  Act  shall  be  concentrated 
in  areas  where  there  is  a  significant  potential  for  future  growth,  and  where  the 
expected  return  on  public  dollars  invested  will  be  the  greatest.  The  States  will 
be  responsible  for  recommending  local  and  State  projects,  within  their  borders, 
which  will  receive  assistance  under  this  Act. 

The  procedures  that  shall  be  used  in  the  approval  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  programs  are  spelled  out  in  fuller  detail  in  sections  223  and  303 
of  the  act.  The  essence  of  these  procedures  is  simply  this:  that  an 
application  for  assistance  under  the  Appalachian  Act  may  originate 
from  any  source  in  a  State’s  eligible  counties,  but  the  application  can 
reach  the  Commission  through  only  one  channel — the  State  representa¬ 
tive  sitting  on  the  Commission. 

This  means  two  things:  (1)  The  Commission,  or  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman  cannot  tell  a  State  what  projects  it  should  recommend  to 
the  Commission,  nor  can  the  Commission  bypass  the  State  representa¬ 
tive  by  approving  projects  and  programs  submitted  to  it  by  a  local 
government.  (2)  The  States  will  have  greater  control  over  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  individual  projects  to  overall  economic  development  in 
their  Appalachian  portions. 

The  Appalachian  program,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  take  full 
advantage  of  the  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  and  experience 
that  exists  at  the  State  level  of  government.  This  bill  properly  estab¬ 
lishes  the  procedures  which  will  insure  the  continuation  of  responsible 
State  participation  under  the  Appalachian  Act.  The  Appalachian 
States  have  already  demonstrated  their  capacity  for  responsibility 
during  the  studies  and  the  discussions  which  have  contributed  to  this 
legislation. 

Since  the  primary  aim  of  the  Appalachian  Act  is  to  stimulate  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  in  the  Appalachian  region,  it  is  only  proper  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  be  guided  by  the  criterion  in  section  224,  stressing  the  po¬ 
tential  for  future  growth.  Here  again,  the  Commission  will  rely  most 
heavily  upon  the  advice  of  the  Appalachian  States  which  possess  the 
greatest  knowledge  about  the  locations  of  potential  growth  and  how 
the  Appalachian  program  can  best  be  used  to  stimulate  economic 
development. 

The  remaining  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Commission  are  the 
same  as  those  contained  in  the  bill  which  this  committee  examined 
last  year.  The  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochairman  is  required 
before  any  project  can  be  implemented,  and  a  State,  if  it  so  desires, 
can  refrain  from  accepting  a  project  that  it  does  not  want. 

COORDINATION  WITH  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

“Coordination”  will  be  the  key  word  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission — coordination  among  the  Appalachian  States,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies,  the  private  and  public  institutions  of  the  region,  and 
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local  communities  and  organizations.  The  Commission,  when  it  offi¬ 
cially  comes  into  existence  will,  for  instance,  want  to  establish  close 
coordination  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  To  that  end, 
the  stall'  of  the  Federal  Development  Planning  Committee  for  Appa¬ 
lachia  has  been  meeting  with  OEO  staff  members  to  discuss  the  best 
methods  for  the  interchange  of  information  about  standards,  proce¬ 
dures,  and  program  developments  so  that  the  two  agencies  can  comple¬ 
ment  each  other  to  the  fullest  degree  possible. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Appalachian  Commission,  working- 
in  cooperation  with  OEO,  can  make  an  even  greater  contribution  to 
Appalachia.  Some  specific  illustrations  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
from  this  cooperation  are  as  follows : 

1.  As  the  Appalachian  Commission  develops  judgments  about  the 
economic  potential  of  parts  of  Appalachia,  these  can  be  highly  useful 
to  OEO  in  planning  the  types  of  vocational  training  to  be  offered  in 
its  Job  Corps,  work  training,  and  other  similar  operations. 

2.  These  same  ARC  judgments  can  be  helpful  to  OEO  in  admin¬ 
istering  the  small  business  loan  and  rural  area  grants  and  loan  sections 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

3.  As  vocational  education  facilities  are  created,  they  could  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  various  training  programs  of  OEO. 

4.  Both  the  vocational  education  facilities  and  the  demonstration 
health  centers  could  provide  sites  for  the  profitable  use  of  VISTA 
volunteers. 

5.  The  community  planning  grants  made  under  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  could  be  coordinated  with  the  technical  assistance  grants 
to  local  development  districts  under  the  Appalachina  program  to  aid 
local  leaders  in  attacking  the  widest  possible  range  of  local  problems. 

6.  Job  Corps  programs  in  natural  resource  development  can  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  various  aspects  of  resource  development  under  the 
Appalachian  program. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  how  the  Appalachian  Commission, 
under  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  it,  can  and  must  work  with  other 
agencies  toward  the  comprehensive  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Appalachian  region. 

The  provisions  of  Senate  bill  3  contain  a  sound  program  for  economic 
development  for  the  Nation’s  largest  and  most  clearly  defined  area  of 
deprivation.  The  method  of  operation  of  this  program,  reflected  in 
the  proposed  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  has  evolved  from  a 
history  of  successful  State-Federal  cooperation  over  a  period  of  several 
years. 

The  neglect  which  has  determined  the  present  condition  of  Appa¬ 
lachia  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue.  The  request  for  action  to  help 
Appalachia  help  itself  has  come  not  only  from  the  people  of  the  region 
and  their  Governors,  but  also  from  business  and  industry  throughout 
the  Nation  which  sees  Appalachia  as  a  potential  market. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  provide  for  Appalachia  not  the  means  for 
support,  but.  more  important,  the  tools  for  development.  To  that  end 
are  dedicated  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government,  State,  govern¬ 
ments,  local  governments,  communities,  individuals,  and  private  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry — all  working  in  responsible  cooperation.  Through 
its  approval  of  this  bill,  this  committee  can  once  again  contribute  to 
the  promise  of  a  brighter  future  for  the  16  million  people  whose  home 
is  Appalachia. 
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Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Sweeney.  You  are 
giving  to  the  committee  facts  that  are  important  as  we  move  forward 
within  the  committee  on  these  hearings,  marking  up  the  bill,  and  re¬ 
porting  it  to  the  Senate.  I  ask  you  to  turn  to  pages  4  and  5  of  your 
prepared  statement.  I  would  like  you  to  further  rationalize,  if 
you  will,  the  addition  of  these  500  miles  of  local  access  roads  within 
the  same  $840  million  budget. 

There  is,  as  you  know,  some  difference  of  opinion  yet  between  the 
IT.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  others  who  are  studying  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  informed  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  after  it  in  turn  has  consulted  with  the  States,  that  the  average 
cost  of  these  access  roads  will  probably  run  about  $50,000  per  mile. 
This  is  exactly  half  the  estimate  that  went  into  the  original  figure 
of — of  course — $100,000  a  mile. 

As  I  said  in  my  remarks  there  apparently  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  these  roads  would  be  used  primarily  for  when  the 
bill  was  originally  drafted.  It  was  originally  assumed  that  they 
would  be  mostly  of  the  rather  high  type  secondary  standards  that 
characterize  rather  well -paved,  well-graded  roads  to  carry  a  much 
higher  volume  of  traffic  than  it  is  apparent  that  the  States  want  to 
use  these  funds  for. 

As  I  said,  there  is  a  tremendous  interest  to  use  these  access  roads 
to  open  up  the  State  forest  lands  to  realize  a  better  cut  and  to  provide 
more  jobs  in  their  area. 

Second,  a  number  of  roads  built  for  recreational  purposes  need  not 
be  built  at  the  original  high  standards  anticipated.  We  have  esti¬ 
mates,  for  example,  in  Alabama  and  South  Carolina  where  they  en¬ 
vision  a  cost  of  these  roads  of  $24,000  a  mile. 

Row  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make  sure  that  if  these 
projections  are  accurate  and  that  much  more  of  a  mileage  can  be  built 
with  the  $50  million  which  is  reserved  for  this  program  that  we  not 
be  hamstrung  by  a  mileage  limitation  of  500  miles. 

This  says,  in  effect,  that  there  will  be  1,000  miles  that  can  be  built 
under  this.  We  believe  it  will  be  built  with  the  original  amount 
estimated.  We  agree  that  there  should  be  a  dollar  limitation  on 
these  which  is  still  in  the  bill.  I  hope  that  is  responsive. 

Senator  Randolph.  Yes;  that  further  explanation  is  helpful  to  the 
committee.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  correct,  based  on  the 
estimates  that  the  States  have  forwarded,  although  I  can  understand 
that  there  is  still  some  conflict  between  some  State  highway  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  I  think  we  can  minimize  this 
difference  at  a  later  date. 

Will  you  turn  to  page  7  also,  Mr.  Sweeney.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
give  us  the  amount  of  acreage  that  would  be  improved  annually  under 
the  proposed  program  which  we  have  in  section  203. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  The  figures  we  have,  from  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Senator,  indicate  that  over  the  life  of  the  bill,  between  now 
and  1971,  assuming  congressional  approval  this  session,  that  we  would 
improve  approximately  3.3  million  acres. 

I  think,  while  we  don’t  have  it  broken  down  on  an  actual  year  by 
year  basis,  because  the  program  will  obviously  start  slower  than  it 
will  end  up  in  1971,  that  the  average  per  year  comes  out  to  approxi¬ 
mately  500,000  acres  a  year. 
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I  really  can’t  tell  you  how  much  will  be  clone  the  first  year  as  against 
the  second.  But  that  will  be  approximately  the  average  improvement 
each  year. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you.  Also  I  direct  your  attention  to 
page  14.  I  would  like  the  committee  to  know  from  you  the  basis  for 
the  apportionment  of  $5  million  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  from 
the  $16  million  allocated  under  section  211  for  vocational  education 
facilities. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Senator,  I  am  sorry.  I  guess  we  confused  this  in  our 
presentation.  What  I  have  said  here  is  that  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  that  the  first  year’s  allocation  from  that  bill 
for  the  Appalachian  portions  of  the  11  States,  based  on  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  we  can  get,  would  be  approximately  $13,500,000.  Because  of  the 
formula,  within  that  act,  and  I  can’t  give  you  the  specifics,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  seems  to  receive  a  large  share.  I  will  be  happy  to  provide  it  in 
writing  as  to  how  that  is  arrived  at. 

Senator  Randolph.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Pennsylvania  will  get  $5  million  under  that  act  while 
the  other  States  will  receive  much  less.  That  is  why  we  are  so  in¬ 
terested  in  this  section  of  S.  3,  to  overcome  the  deficits  in  the  rest  of  the 
States. 

Senator  Randolph.  You  must  spell  that  out  more  fully. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Randolph.  On  page  18  of  your  statement  you  refer  to  new 
language  of  the  bill  dealing  with  areas  of  potential  economic  growth. 
Would  you  elaborate  on  your  understanding  of  the  new  language 
which  you  have  quoted  at  the  top  of  that  page  of  your  statement  ?  I 
think  tliis  might  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  preface  what  I  am  going  to 
say  by  a  request  to  this  committee.  Upon  review  of  this  bill  by  the 
States  and  by  those  of  us  on  the  Federal  Development  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  once  again,  it  was  our  judgment  that  there  is  a  misleading 
phrase  in  the  present  langauge  of  the  bill. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  what  we  consider  a  technical  amend¬ 
ment.  We  will  have  it  prepared  and  shipped  up  to  you.  That  is 
the  replacement  of  the  two  words  “the  greatest”  where  it  precedes 
“potential  future  growth”  with  the  words  “a  significant”  potential 
future  growth.  We  think  there  is  all  too  much  of  an  emphasis  on  a 
process  in  which  conceivably  the  Commission  would  be  picking  out 
one  or  two  areas  and  saying,  “You  have  the  greatest  potential”  and 
go  with  it.  That  was  never  our  intention. 

We  are  asking  the  States,  in  the  course  of  this  planning  effort,  to 
review  the  potential  within  the  several  subregions  of  Appalachia. 
As  you  know,  this  is  an  extremely  diverse  region  ranging  from  in¬ 
dustrial  Pennsylvania  to  the  agricultural  regions  of  Alabama.  By 
breaking  the  region  down  into  subregions  it  is  possible  to  estimate 
what  the  best  potential  for  improvement  and  added  income  are  in 
these  several  sections. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  some  of  these  regions  will  never  be 
the  centers  for  industrial  growth  as  we  know  it,  but  they  may  have 
an  enormous  potential  for  a  more  sophisticated  agriculture,  better 
tourist  and  recreational  growth  and  so  on.  And  we  expect  the 
States  to  come  in  with  programs  that  mirror  that  potential. 
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So  following  that  throughout  Appalachia,  at  the  State  level,  we 
will  have  what  amounts  to  State  plans  for  the  future,  and  we  hope 
that  these  investments  can  be  made  in  accordance  with  plans  for  that 
growth.  That  is  all  we  have  in  mind,  not  what  some  of  the  news¬ 
papers  have  said  about  selecting  some  20  cities  and  putting  all  of  the 
funds  in  them.  That  has  never  been  our  intention.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  to  do.  From  both  a  political  and  economic  standpoint 
it  woidd  not  be  wise. 

Senator  Randolph.  This  is  an  important  clarification  on  this  point. 

Senator  Cooper,  do  you  have  a  question  for  the  witness? 

Senator  Cooper.  Mr.  Sweeney,  at  the  beginning  of  your  testimony 
you  spoke  of  the  changes  that  had  been  made  in  the  contemplated 
reorganization  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  which  is 
to  be  made  up  of  the  Governors,  or  their  delegates  and  a  Federal 
representative. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the  States  do  more  than  just  pas¬ 
sively  cooperate,  and  that  they  continue  to  exercise  a  great,  deal  of 
initiative  and  interest  in  this  program.  You  have  stated  that  no 
program  can  be  approved  in  a  particular  State  unless  it  has  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  that  State,  and  that  each  program  must  be  initiated  in  the 
State. 

Can  you  tell  me,  then,  what  is  the  function  or  the  purpose  of  the 
veto  which  has  been  given  to  the  Federal  delegate,  because  that  is 
a  question  that  has  been  raised. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  think  that  I  can  speak  now  representing  both  the 
States'  and  Federal  view.  We  have  come  close  to  consensus  as  to  how 
the  Commission  will  operate.  I  think  the  vote  of  the  Federal  repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  cast  to  insure  that  the  regional  plans  the  States  sub¬ 
mit  are  mirrored  in  the  pattern  of  investment  they  ask  for  within 
those  plans,  and  that  there  is  not  a  scattering  of  investments  so  that 
we  dissipate  what  is  really  a  small  amount  of  money  to  meet  the  total 
problems  of  this  region. 

So  I  think  his  role  is  one  of  an  overseer  to  make  sure  that  as  the 
projects  come  through  from  the  States  that  there  isn’t  a  sewage 
works  over  here,  a  vocational  school  over  here,  with  a  highway  going 
through  the  middle;  an  unplanned  series  of  projects  in  which  there  is 
no  attempt  to  link  them  up  in  a  coordinated  development  effort. 

I  think  there  is  an  enormous  tendency  in  this  direction  as  you  know 
from  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  which  was  most  effective 
but  designed,  to  provide  jobs  at  the  immediate  moment.  This  really  is 
not  the  initial  thrust  of  the  Appalachian  bill.  That  thrust  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  whereby  20  years  from  now  Appalachia  will  no  longer 
need  any  help  whatsoever.  It  will  be  like  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  And 
hopefully  this  can  be  best  done  by  putting  all  the  investments  in  a  pat¬ 
tern  so  they  lead  to  a  consistent  economic  goal  for  a  given  part  of 
Appalachia. 

Senator  Cooper.  Then  the  purpose  is  to  help  insure  the  orderly 
spacing  of  the  projects,  the  orderly  development  of  programs  within 
the  States,  as  well  as  to  assure  communication  between  the  States  so 
that  the  overall  program  will  be  reasonable  and  useful  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Senator,  if  I  may,  the  Federal  member  obviously  has 
another  role  and  that  will  be  to  act  as  the  balance  wheel  in  allocating 
the  fund  among  the  States.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  there  are 
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going  to  be  more  requests  coming  in  than  dollars  available  for  each 
State.  And  it  will  be  part  of  his  judgment  to  determine  how  to  actu¬ 
ally  allocate  the  funds. 

Senator  Cooper.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  States  will  be  urged 
to  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  use  of  administrative  personnel, 
and  to  provide  people  who  are  acquainted  with  not  only  the  area  situ¬ 
ations  but  also  the  technical  problems  too  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  We  have  a  section  in  the  bill,  Senator,  on  which  I 
didn't  comment  because  it  is  the  same  as  last  year,  which  provides 
these  local  States  and  communities  and  to  hire  the  personnel  they  need 
for  the  right  kind  of  a  planning  job. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  another  matter  which  has 
been  raised  in  debate  and  in  which  we  are  all  interested.  You  know 
there  are  a  large  number  of  programs  which  are  directed  toward  this 
area  and  similar  areas  in  the  United  States.  I  mention  among  others, 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  program,  the  HEW 
programs,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  There  is  some  question  as  to  how  all  of  these 
programs  will  be  coordinated. 

I  know  there  is  a  diti'erence  in  the  Appalachian  proposal,  which  I 
think  focuses  on  providing  these  basic  physical  requirements  of  growth. 
Some  of  the  other  programs  may  go  more  directly  toward  immediate 
human  needs,  but  I  wonder  whether  you  have  given  thought  to 
the  coordination  of  these  programs  so  that  there  shall  be  the  best 
possible  use  of  these  programs  in  this  area  so  as  to  make  the  greatest 
impact  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Senator,  I  think  that  it  is  inevitable  in  any  Federal 
program  that  the  amount  of  dollars  available  to  specific  projects 
becomes  the  all  important  public  factor.  I  would  call  your  attention 
to  section  102  of  the  bill  which  outlines  the  functions  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  I  know  I  shouldn’t  call  your  attention  to  it.  I  know  you  have 
read  it  carefully  before. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  think  if  this  Commission  performs  the  real  func¬ 
tion  that  it  can,  the  primary  result  of  that  will  be  a  far  better  coordi¬ 
nated  Federal  effort  and  indeed  State  effort  because  its  primary  charge 
under  the  act  is  to  develop  a  continuing  basis  comprehensive  and  coor¬ 
dinated  plans  and  programs  giving  due  consideration  to  other  Federal 
and  State  efforts  in  the  region. 

I  think  that  is  its  major  function,  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  coordi¬ 
nating  activities.  I  have  cited  one  example  in  my  prepared  statement. 
We  aren’t  going  off  on  one  tangent  building  things  while  the  OEO  is 
doing  something  else. 

Coordination  is  the  only  way  things  can  work  out. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  have  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  This 
goes  to  a  specific  problem.  I  know  the  program  would  enable  grants 
to  be  made  for  particular  uses  such  as  sewage,  airports,  and  Hill- 
Burton  projects,  and  that  under  existing  programs  the  ratio  of 
grants  could  go  from  50-50  up  to  80-20  in  some  cases.  Is  there  a  gap 
in  the  bill  in  that  this  section  would  not  be  available  for  the  provision 
of  just  plain  water  to  some  community?  I  know  it  would  provide 
sewage  facilities,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  a  gap  since  there  is  no 
provision  for  assistance  to  get  water  systems.  And  I  know  that  there 
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are  many  communities  in  my  State,  including  several  county  seats, 
which  do  not  have  any  water  facilities  and  still  use  wells. 

In  many  cases  it  is  brackish  mine  water  and  very  very  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  the  people  and  to  children  in  schools.  I  think  that 
if  it  is  correct  that  no  provision  is  made  for  grants  for  water  systems, 
we  should  move  to  correct  the  situation. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Senator,  let  me  explain  why  it  is  not,  in  the  bill. 
We  are  aware  of  this.  We  are  less  aware  than  all  of  you  who  have 
lived  there,  but  we  are  totally  aware  of  the  need. 

There  are  also  no  funds  for  school  construction  in  this  bill.  It  was 
our  judgment  and  the  President’s  judgment  that  until  the  Congress 
had  resolved  this  question  nationally,  until  it  had  finally  converted 
the  community  facilities  loan  program  for  water  facilities  into  a 
grant  program,  as  has  been  proposed  by  Congressman  Blatnik  and 
others  on  this  committee,  we  ought  not  to  ask  for  a  special  program 
in  Appalachia. 

But  when  those  two  questions  are  resolved  and  there  is  a  national 
program  for  water  supply  on  a  grant  basis  and  also  for  school  con¬ 
struction,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  recommend  the  needs  Appalachia 
actually  has.  Until  this  program  is  established  nationally,  and  we 
understand  a  rather  valiant  effort  will  be  made  this  year,  we  would 
be  ill  advised  to  come  in  with  a  special  new  program  for  Appalachia. 

This  whole  bill  is  an  extension  of  existing  programs  to  meet  the 
Appalachian  needs. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Montoya. 

Senator  Montoya.  Mr.  Sweeney,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
201(a)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  assist  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  highway  system  about  which  you  speak. 

Does  that  provision  contemplate  that  the  State  road  departments 
in  the  respective  States  will  have  some  kind  of  authority  or  voice  in 
planning  this  road  system  and  supervising  the  construction  including 
the  issuance  or  approval  of  bids? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Certainly.  The  only  deviation  from  the  normal 
highway  practice  is  that  the  broad  corridor  routes,  not  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion,  but  the  corridors  that  these  roads  ought  to  traverse,  those  recom¬ 
mendations  will  be  made  by  the  Commission. 

If  they  are  approved  by  the  President,  then  the  normal  relationships 
between  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  State  highway  departments 
takes  over.  The  State  highway  departments  will  collect  the  bids 
subject  to  approval  just  as  they  presently  do  under  all  federally 
assisted  highway  programs. 

Senator  Montoya.  In  other  words,  you  add  here  to  the  present 
procedures  of  having  the  State  assume  complete  autonomy  in  super¬ 
vising  the  contracts  subject  to  compliance  with  your  public  roads 
standards. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Montoya.  Have  you  discussed  the  matter  of  $50,000  a  mile 
roads  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  what  is  their  reaction,  if 
you  have  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  think  their  reaction  is  that  given  the  States  inten¬ 
tion  of  how  they  would  like  to  see  these  roads  built  and  to  what 
standards  and  to  what  use,  they  are  in  agreement  that  this  represents  a 
sound  approach  to  up  the  mileage  allotment  while  maintaining  the 
dollar  schedule. 
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Senator  Montoya.  I  notice  here  there  is  also  a  provision  which 
grants  discretionary  power  so  to  speak  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
whereby  he  can  raise  the  Federal  contribution  from  50  to  TO  percent, 
but  there  is  no  definitive  standard  other  than  recommendation  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Montoya.  Is  there  any  possibility  that  you  might  favor  one 
particular  section  over  another  without  any  definitive  standards  for 
raising  the  contribution  from  50  to  70  percent  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  am  going  to  have  to  be  frank.  This  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  carried  over  from  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
in  which  there  was  an  announced  intention  not  to  vary  the  basic  floor 
of  50  percent  and  allowing  it  to  go  up  to  70. 

I  think  the  accurate  statement  is  that  the  dollars  in  the  bilk  as 
against  the  total  cost  of  the  system,  work  out  to  a  70-percent  Federal 
contribution.  So  that  it  is  my  view  that  the  Commission  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  recommend  that  each  of  these  roads  be  constructed  at  70-30  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  concur  in  that  recommendation. 

Senator  Montoya.  And  that  will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
ception  then  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  would  be  almost  an  inviolable 
rule. 

Senator  Cooper.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Senator  Montoya.  Yes. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  may  say  there  is  a  precedent  both  from  the  AKA 
and  from  the  accelerated  public  works  program,  where  the  extent  of 
the  grant  was  based  on  certain  factors  such  as  rate  of  unemployment, 
the  fiscal  ability  of  the  community,  the  income  levels,  and  so  forth.  I 
would  think  there  would  have  to  be  some  relevant  regulations  devel¬ 
oped  to  go  with  the  language  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Montoya.  But,  Senator,  in  the  bill  there  are  no  criteria. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  agree. 

Senator  Montoya.  Now,  assuming  that  under  this  program  a  road 
will  be  built  in  one  of  these  regions,  which  road  will  have  to  traverse 
some  forest  land,  what  would  be  the  obligation  of  the  State?  What 
would  be  the  obligation  of  this  particular  fund  in  building  a  road 
through  that  forest  land,  if  any  obligation  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  am  not  certain  I  am  going  to  be  responsive  and  if 
I  am  not  I  know  you  will  let  me  know.  It  strikes  me  that  where  there 
is  a  Federal  right-of-way  involved  over  national  forest  land  that  the 
normal  procedures  of  the  title  23  would  take  place;  namely,  there  is 
a  transfer  of  right-of-way  and  easement  to  the  State  highway  depart¬ 
ment  which  has  control  of  the  highway. 

Outside  that  one  fact,  I  think  all  the  normal  procedures,  I  am  sure 
all  the  normal  procedures,  of  title  23  would  follow.  That  is  on  the 
development  highway. 

Now  when  it  comes  to  the  forest  access  road  or  another  kind  of  access 
road  which  must  go  through  federally  held  land,  I  believe  that  since 
that  is  the  common  practice  covered  by  title  23  that  those  same  pro¬ 
cedures  would  follow.  I  don’t  know  the  routine  on  that.  I  would 
have  to  provide  that  for  you  in  writing. 

Senator  Montoya.  This  is  what  I  am  getting  at,  Mr.  Sweeney.  As¬ 
suming  that  the  program  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  say  $200,000  for 
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a  stretch  of  road  from  one  point  to  another  and  in  between  there  is 
some  forest  land,  do  I  understand  from  this  provision  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  expect  the  State  to  contribute  a  minimum  of  30 
percent  in  matching  funds  for  building  a  road  across  forest  land,  or  will 
the  Forest  Service  or  the  Federal  Government  assume  that  correspond¬ 
ing  expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  frankly  cannot  answer  that.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  that  provides  for  a  different  procedure  than  is  presently  in  the 
Highway  Act.  I  assume  that  this  happens  in  present  construction,  but 
I  don’t  know  that.  I  would  be  happy  to  provide  that  for  you  in 
writing  by  talking  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  having  them 
send  up  an  opinion. 

Senator  Montoya.  Would  you  also  provide  the  committee  with  an 
opinion  regarding  the  construction  of  a  road  on  national  forest  land 
whether  the  Forest  Service,  out  of  its  own  appropriated  funds,  will 
participate  in  this  kind  of  a  construction,  or  will  the  Forest  Service 
expect  this  program  to  shoulder  the  entire  burden  whether  within  the 
30-70  formula,  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  will  do  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  want  to  raise  one  other  question.  A  great  re¬ 
source  of  eastern  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  most  of  the  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  that  are  in  this  area,  is  coal.  And  it  is  yet,  even  with 
the  difficulties  facing  the  industry,  the  greatest  producer  of  income 
in  these  areas.  And  it  probably  still  provides  the  greatest  source  of 
employment  of  any  single  industry  in  these  areas  where  its  deposits 
are. 

In  my  State  I  would  say  at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  over  70,000 
miners  were  employed  in  this  industry.  Today  there  are  only  some 
23,000  miners  in  eastern  Kentucky  producing  as  much  coal  because  of 
the  great  technological  changes  that  have  occurred.  But  in  the  last 
year  both  coal  production  and  the  number  of  miners  at  work  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  show  small  increases  in  the  Appalachian  region.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  recently  reported  that  in  the  first  8  months 
of  1964,  the  number  of  Appalachian  miners  at  work  increased  by  some 
2,400  men,  and  that  coal  production  was  up  by  7  million  tons  in  that 
period. 

While  the  coal  industry  in  this  region  shows  some  signs  of  increased 
recovery,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
though  it  may  not  specifically  have  language  in  its  regulations,  has 
adopted  a  policy  which  has  made  it  very  difficult  for  a  small  coal 
company  to  secure  a  loan.  Also,  other  than  the  provision  dealing 
with  strip  mining — which  I  think  is  very  helpful  and  good — there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  would  promote  and  encourage  the  coal 
industry,  so  that  increases  in  production  can  be  met  with  additional 
employment  in  this  industry  which  is  a  great — and  again  growing — 
source  of  revenue  and  employment  throughout  the  area. 

Has  any  consideration  been  given  to  a  provision  making  available 
funds  to  groups  of  coal  operators,  and  I  think  also  of  the  men  they 
employ,  to  enable  them,  perhaps  through  loans,  to  build  tipples  where 
they  could  have  modern  washing  and  coal  cleaning  machinery  which 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  any  coal  company  except  the  very  large  and 
financially  strong  coal  companies? 
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It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  area  in  which  the  existing-  industry 
could  be  strengthened.  I  am  thinking  of,  say,  one  operator,  or  two 
or  three,  who  cannot  alone  build  the  modern  coal  cleaning  equipment, 
the  tipples,  the  spurs  which  enable  the  proper  preparation  of  coal, 
the  cleaning  of  coal,  the  loading  of  coal,  and  the  more  economic  move¬ 
ment  of  coal. 

One  of  the  unhappy  developments  in  eastern  Kentucky,  and  I  am 
sure  in  other  coal-producing  States,  has  been  the  relative  lack  of  at¬ 
tention  to  this  situation.  While  the  Federal  Government  has  a  great 
number  of  programs  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  area,  it  seems 
to  me  that  sometimes  the  programs  actually  have  not  worked  in  favor 
of  the  major  industry  of  the  area  or  at  least  have  not  given  it  any 
great  encouragement. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  make  a  two-pointed  response 
to  what  you  have  said.  It  was  first  of  all  the  judgment  of  those  who 
worked  on  the  President’s  Commission  that  the  way  to  begin  the 
Appalachian  program  so  that  it  would  not  become  bogged  down  in 
a  number  of  controversies  was  to  stay  away  from  aid  to  private  in¬ 
dustry  as  such,  whether  it  be  the  chemical  industries  of  West  Virginia, 
the  coal  industries  of  the  heart  of  Appalachia,  the  railroads  which 
are  an  important  factor.  We  couldn’t  come  up  with  any  solutions 
that  were  acceptable  to  all  involved  and  therefore  we  had  best  avoid 
trying.  That  is  a  very  simple  answer. 

But  recognizing  that  coal  is  a  vital  resource  in  this  region  and  as 
you  said,  Senator,  in  some  parts  it  provides  the  major  source  of  in¬ 
come  and  employment,  the  Commission  recommended  that  one  of  the 
major  efforts  of  the  new  Commission  would  be  a  study  of  the  future 
needs  of  coal  in  power  production  and  what,  could  be  done  to  strengthen 
the  coal  industry. 

We  hope  that  the  Commission  will  undertake  that,  study  immediately 
upon  its  inception.  But  we  didn’t  want  to  get  in  that  field  and  delay 
what  we  think  is  an  essential  program. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Cooper,  if  I  may  make  a  very  quick 
comment  on  this  subject  to  say  that  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  we 
have  mined  larger  tonnages  this  past  year  than  the  year  before  or  the 
year  before,  the  largest,  in  fact,  since  1957,  and  the  companies  that  are 
producing  coal  are  prosperous  companies.  The  miners  who  are  work¬ 
ing,  those  who  are  actually  working,  are  receiving  of  course  excellent 
wages. 

I  wouldn’t  want  to  say  there  are  fewer  miners.  We  know  this.  In 
West  Virginia  there  are  perhaps  35,000  miners  today.  I  recall  not  too 
many  years  ago  when  we  had  115,000  miners.  But  we  have  large  ton¬ 
nages  being  produced  not  only  in  West  Virginia  but  in  Kentucky  and 
other  areas  of  the  Nation.  Senator  Fong. 

Senator  Fong.  Mr.  Sweeney,  this  bill  contemplates  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $1,077  million,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fong.  And  the  main  thrust  of  the  bill  is  for  construction  of 
highways  in  the  area.  You  talk  about  2,350  miles  of  development  high¬ 
way  system.  Is  that  the  number  of  miles  that  is  going  to  be  developed '( 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fong.  This  bill  adds  another  500  miles  of  access  highway. 
Is  this  over  and  above  2,350  miles  ? 
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Mr.  Sweeney.  Last  year  the  entire  construction  was  for  2,850  miles, 
2,350  in  development  roads  and  500  in  access.  We  have  asked  for  an¬ 
other  500  access,  bringing  it  to  3,350. 

Senator  Fong.  It  is  contemplated  that  this  additional  500  miles  will 
not  increase  the  cost. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  That  is  right.  The  total  cost  is  a  billion  and  seventy- 
seven  million. 

Senator  Fong.  Approximately  84  percent  of  the  total  expenditure 
in  Appalachia  will  be  for  roads. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  With  one  caveat  if  I  could  make  it,  Senator,  that  the 
$840  million  is  for  the  entire  life  of  the  bill  for  the  highways.  The 
other  appropriations  or  authorizations  are  for  2  fiscal  years.  So  that 
there  will  be  additional  requests  for  the  rest  of  the  program  outside 
of  highways. 

Senator  Fong.  This  bill  contemplates  a  billion  and  seventy-seven 
million  dollars  for  how  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  For  the  highways,  the  entire  program. 

Senator  Fong.  $840  million. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  For  the  rest  of  it  for  just  2  years. 

Senator  Fong.  For  2  years  work  on  other  programs. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes. 

Senator  Fong.  What  is  the  contemplated  amount  for  the  rest  of  the 
program  to  complete  this  project?  You  contemplate  20  years,  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  We  contemplate  6  years,  Senator.  The  bill  calls  for 
the  Commission  to  go  out  of  existence  in  1971. 

Senator  Fong.  What  would  be  the  total  cost  of  the  whole  program 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Senator,  I  know  it  sounds  like  I  am  ducking  that 
question.  We  have  not  been  able  to  estimate  it  because  it  would  de¬ 
pend  on  the  impact.  If  these  highways  generate  additional  traffic  and 
begin  to  revitalize  the  economic  life  of  the  area  and  the  local  taxes 
increase,  obviously  the  Federal  needs  would  be  less. 

Secondly,  we  don’t  know  what  the  vocational  education  program 
will  be  funded  at  over  the  next  3  or  4  years.  Obviously  what  it  is 
funded  at  will  affect  drastically  what  we  have  asked  for  here.  The 
same  thing  is  true  throughout  the  bill.  We  do  want  to  look  at  what 
Congress  does  for  these  programs  in  the  entire  Nation.  What  Appa¬ 
lachia’s  share  of  it  is  must  be  estimated  before  we  ask  for  additional 
money. 

Senator  Fong.  $200  million  you  are  asking  for  other  things? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes. 

Senator  Fong.  The  highway  system  will  be  completed  with  $840 
million  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fong.  And  you  don’t  expect  to  ask  for  any  more  money  for 
the  highway  system  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  No. 

Senator  Fong.  And  then  on  the  other  activties  you  probably  will  be 
asking  for  as  times  goes  along,  but  you  just  cannot  tell  now  as  to  how 
much  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fong.  Will  you  give  us  an  estimated  guess  ? 
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Mr.  Sweeney.  I  can  refer  back  to  the  President’s  Commission  when 
it  estimated  that  perhaps  a  total  Federal  effort,  in  Appalachia  over 
the  life  of  the  program,  6  years,  might  reach  as  much  as  $2  billion. 
We  have  asked  for  $1,077  million  in  this  bill  but,  Senator,  that  is 
really  not  an  accurate  and  informed  guess,  because  we  do  know  Con¬ 
gress  is  upping  its  expenditures  in  other  fields  that  have  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  in  Appalachia  and  thereby  lessen  the  need  for  any  special  need 
in  Appalachia. 

Senator  Fong.  You  have  stated  that  the  addition  of  the  500  miles 
of  access  roads  will  not  increase  the  apropriation  of  $840  million. 
Why  does  that  not  increase  it  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Within  that  $840  million  last  year,  Senator,  $50  mil¬ 
lion  was  reserved  for  the  access  roads,  at  that  time,  an  estimated  cost 
of  $100,000  a  mile.  Between  the  time  that  that  bill  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  now  we  have  subsequently  found  out  that  the  States 
intend  to  use  it  at  a  cost  per  mile  far  less  than  previously  anticipated. 
So  for  the  same  amount  of  money  we  believe  that  1,000  miles  can  be 
built.  The  basic  cost  of  the  development  highway  system  still  remains 
at  790  and  the  basic  cost  of  the  access  roads  still  remains  at  50. 

Senator  Fong.  What  kind  of  a  road  would  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  One  of  the  examples  I  think  is  most  used  is  the  forest 
access  road  that  will  open  up  a  timber  resource  where  it  can  be 
harvested  now. 

Senator  Fong.  Would  this  be  macadamized? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  No,  sir.  That  is  why  the  cost  has  been  reduced 
because  the  States  have  said  they  just  want  to  build  a  well-graded 
gravel  road. 

Senator  Randolph.  Mr.  Sweeney,  we  are  appreciative  of  your  coun¬ 
seling  with  the  committee.  We  know  of  your  close  attention  to  the 
details  of  this  legislation.  We  will  be  calling  on  you  later.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  you  and  your  assistants  coming  here. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Randolph.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  here  at  this  time.  Gov.  Dan  Moore,  we  are  glad  to  have  you 
here,  and  we  are  happy  to  accommodate  you  in  taking  your  testimony 
this  morning  rather  than  Thursday,  and  Ave  are  glad  to  have  your 
counsel. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DAN  MOORE,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Governor  Moore.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  heard.  I 
have  a  statement  Avhich  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record,  and  I  have 
filed  the  proper  number  of  copies. 

The  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  accurately  ob¬ 
served  in  its  report  that  Appalachia  is  a  region  set  apart  geograph¬ 
ically  and  statistically  Avhere,  too  often,  the  average  citizen  has  been 
hard  pressed  to  keep  pace  with  his  counterpart  in  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

Tv  e  in  North  Carolina  have  long  acknowledged  the  special  problems 
and  the  need  for  a  program  to  stimulate  the  economic  groAvth  of  our 
Avestern  counties.  I  am  a  native  of  that  section  of  our  State.  I  am 
among  those  avIio  have  Avitnessed  firsthand  a  great  neAV  industrial 
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revolution  in  the  State  which  has  too  often  bypassed  its  western  coun¬ 
ties  because  there  were  too  few  roads  for  it  to  travel.  This  of  course  is 
partially  due  to  the  high  cost  of  roadbuilding  in  this  rugged  region. 

We  are  pleased  by  the  highway  building  proposals  contained  in 
the  Appalachian  bill,  for  they  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  problem. 

The  program  will  provide  relief  to  an  area  which  has  suffered 
economically  because  of  an  inadequate  highway  system.  As  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Commission  realized,  economic  activity  cannot  proceed  at  the 
national  average  until  the  regional  isolation  has  been  overcome.  Only 
roads  will  do  this. 

The  Interstate  System  has  crept  to  the  foothills,  but  penetration  of 
the  rugged  Appalachians  has  been  slow  and  expensive.  Even  when 
completed,  these  great  highways  will  not  provide  the  final  solution. 
Access  roads  of  the  type  proposed  in  the  Appalachian  bill  will  be 
essential.  Much  of  the  region  will  not  be  served  by  the  Interstate 
System.  Access  to  some  areas  can  be  adequately  provided  only  by  a 
system  of  development  highways.  Further  progress  is  dependent 
upon  future  roads. 

While  I  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  road  funds,  there  are 
other  outstanding  features  in  this  legislation.  We  are  particularly 
pleased  with  the  Federal-State  relationship  prescribed  in  the  bill.  It 
would  provide  a  joint  approach  which  should  prove  most  valuable. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  people  of  the  Appalachian  counties 
themselves  are  not  to  blame  for  their  predicament.  They  are  re¬ 
sourceful,  they  are  self-reliant,  they  are  courageous.  They  have 
worked  hard  and  they  have  accomplished  much.  They  have  never 
wavered  in  their  determination  to  rise  economically.  It  has  frequently 
been  discouraging. 

Leaders  in  every  Appalachian  county  in  my  State  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  efforts  to  solve  their  own  problems.  Groups  such  as  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Associated  Communities  and  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Regional  Planning  Commission  have  been  especially 
active  and  have  had  considerable  success. 

These  and  other  groups  realize,  however,  that  an  effective  program 
is  one  which  will  offer  assistance — such  as  roads — to  help  us  realize 
our  potential.  The  Appalachian  bill  offers  this  assistance. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  priority  President  Johnson  has  given  this 
program.  I  appreciate  the  promptness  and  the  efficiency  of  this 
committee  in  dealing  with  this  legislation.  I  endorse  Senate  bill  3 
as  a  means  to  help  the  people  of  our  Appalachian  area  help  them¬ 
selves. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  statement  which  I  would  like  to  leave  with 
you. 

If  there  are  any  questions  I  might  answer,  I  would  be  happy  to 
do  that. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much,  Governor  Moore. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  you  have  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  developmental  and  access  road  program  as  it  would  affect  the 
Appalachian  area  of  North  Carolina. 

As  you  well  know,  the  Interstate  System  roads  are  projected  on  the 
basis  of  proven  traffic  loads.  Here  we  go  into  a  new  concept,  that  of 
justifying  roads  on  the  potential  of  promoting  traffic,  traffic  for  in¬ 
dustry,  recreation,  and  for  the  well-being  of  our  people. 
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It  affects  the  well-being  of  29  counties  in  North  Carolina.  This  is  a 
considerable  area  in  your  State.  What  is  the  total  number  of  counties 
in  North  Carolina  ? 

Governor  Moore.  We  have  100  counties. 

Senator  Randolph.  So  this  legislation  covers  more  than  a  fourth  of 
the  counties  in  North  Carolina? 

Governor  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  think  it  is  significant  that  you  stressed  the 
cooperative  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  Federal-State  relationship.  We 
certainly  want  that  at  an  optimum,  not  only  Federal-State  but  the  local 
level  of  government  as  well.  I  would  want  the  record  to  reflect  while 
you  are  at  the  witness  stand  that  we  had  the  support  of  Senators  Ervin 
and  Jordan  in  this  passage  of  this  legislation,  both  of  them  casting  their 
votes  in  favor  of  the  measure  when  the  Senate  acted  on  it  in  the  88th 
Congress. 

W  e  are  grateful  for  your  testimony,  and  appreciative  of  your  help¬ 
fulness  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Cooper.  Governor  Moore,  the  fear  has  been  expressed  at 
times  that  once  this  bill  is  enacted  and  the  Commission  upon  which  the 
Governors  or  the  delegates  would  be  represented  is  established,  there 
would  be  an  erosion  of  the  authority  of  the  State  or  even  such  a  lack  of 
interest  that  finally  the  program  would  be  organized  and  implemented 
wholly  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  know  that  the  Council  of  Appalachian  Governors  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  this  program,  and  I  wonder  if 
you  could  give  us  your  thought  about  the  way  organizationally  or 
otherwise  the  Governors  of  the  States  in  this  Appalachian  area  intend 
to  continue  their  initiative,  their  interest,  and  their  part  of  the 
F ecleral- St  at  e  rel  ationsh  i  p. 

Governor  Moore.  I  think  the  bill  itself  provides  an  excellent  means 
for  handling  that,  through  the  joint  Commission. 

In  our  State  we  would  seek  to  work  closely  with  the  local  and  re¬ 
gional  development  groups  which  already  exist.  We  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate,  I  think,  in  our  State  that  we  have  these  groups.  They  have 
worked  faithfully  toward  the  development  of  their  particular  areas, 
and  I  mentioned  only  two  in  this  statement.  We  have  many  others  in 
the  State,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  State,  the  Northwest  Develop¬ 
ment  Association  and  others. 

Working  through  them,  I  think  that  there  would  be  a  very  close 
relationship  from  the  local  level  through  the  State  and  to  the  Federal. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question :  Governor,  in 
these  29  counties  which  you  mentioned,  what  is  the  unemployment 
rate  on  an  average  in  those  counties,  compared  with  the  unemployment 
rate  in  the  rest  of  the  State  ? 

Governor  Moore.  I  don’t  have  the  exact  figures,  but  I  would  say  that 
it  was  noticeably  higher  than  the  other  regions. 

Senator  Montoya.  What  percentage  of  unemployment  would  you 
say  exists  in  this  particular  area  ?  Would  you  say  6  or  7  percent  ? 

Governor  Moore.  I  should  say  at  least  7  percent  ;  yes,  sir.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  what  you  term  “unemployment.” 

As  I  mentioned,  this  is  an  isolated  section  in  many  instances.  We 
have  some  employment  there  that  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
attempting  to  stop  for  many  years,  converting  some  of  our  crops  into 
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illicit  products,  but  those  I  don’t  think  that  you  could  term  “employed 
gainfully  and  lawfully”  certainly. 

Senator  Montoya.  Now,  excluding  that  particular  very  productive 
and  wealth-producing  avocation,  and  health  producing,  what  is  the 
industry  that  keeps  people  employed  in  this  particular  area,  if  any? 

Governor  Moore.  I  would  say  that  timber  resources,  wood  prod¬ 
ucts — of  course,  we  are  constantly  growing  so  far  as  tourist  attrac¬ 
tions  are  concerned.  That  I  think  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  this 
bill,  to  increase  that  tourist  development. 

Senator  Montoya.  Have  you  conducted  a  resources  inventory  in 
this  area  ? 

Governor  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Montoya.  What  besides  timber  do  you  have  in  this  area, 
by  way  of  natural  resources  ? 

Governor  Moore.  I  think  our  greatest  natural  resource  is  scenery. 
We  have,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  eastern  America.  We 
unfortunately  can’t  get  to  a  lot  of  it  unless  you  walk.  Therefore,  I 
think  that  this  bill  with  the  access  roads,  will  be  of  invaluable  assist¬ 
ance  in  that  particular  area. 

Senator  Montoya.  Do  you  have  any  minerals  in  this  area  ? 

Governor  Moore.  We  have  scattered  minerals;  yes,  sir.  There  has 
never  been  an  extensive  development  except  for  clay  and  mica,  and 
we  have  had  copper  at  one  time  or  another,  but  it  has  not  proven  very 
satisfactory. 

Senator  Montoya.  But  basically,  the  thing  that  you  want  to  de¬ 
velop  in  this  particular  area  is  tourism  ? 

Governor  Moore.  I  think  that  would  be  a  fair  statement;  yes,  sir. 
That,  and  our  timber  resources  are  important. 

Senator  Montoya.  What  is  the  average  per  capita  income  of  these 
people  in  tins  area,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  State  ? 

Governor  Moore.  Except  in  a  few  counties,  it  is  much  lower  than 
the  average.  We  do  have  a  few  counties,  covered  by  this  particular 
bill,  where  per  capita  income  would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  remainder 
of  the  State. 

Senator  Montoya.  How  much  would  you  say  lower  than  the  average 
in  the  State  ? 

Governor  Moore.  I  would  say  25  percent  lower  in  many  instances, 
than  the  State  average. 

Senator  Montoya.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Randoiyim  i  .  Thank  you,  Senator  Montoya. 

Senator  Fong.  Mr.  Governor,  what  is  the  unemployment  rate  in 
these  counties,  as  differentiated  from  the  other  counties  of  your  State  ? 

Governor  Moore.  It  is  considerably  higher,  as  I  stated.  I  should  say 
it  is  some  6  or  7  percent  higher  than  the  State  average. 

Senator  F ong.  Six  or  seven  percent  higher  ? 

Governor  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fong.  Has  the  State  of  North  Carolina  been  able  to  meet  its 
requirements  in  the  Interstate  Highway  System? 

Governor  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  F ong.  You  are  up  to  date  now  ? 

Governor  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fong.  You  will  be  able  to  carry  on  what  you  have  previ¬ 
ously  decided  to  do  ? 
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Governor  Moore.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  difficulty  in  our  construc¬ 
tion  in  this  area,  the  high  cost  as  compared  to  the  other  areas  of  the 
State.  You  take  the  same  amount  of  money,  and  you  don’t  get  the 
same  amount  of  mileage,  so  far  as  highway  construction  is  concerned. 

The  area  I  think  has  its  share  of  State  highway  funds,  but  those 
funds  don’t  go  as  far  when  you  start  mountain  construction  as  they 
do  when  you  are  in  other  areas  of  the  State.  The  construction  costs 
are  higher. 

Senator  Fong.  How  is  the  financial  health  of  your  State? 

Governor  Moore.  It  is  good.  Our  bonds  enjoy  a  triple  A  rating, 
which  is  the  highest  rating  I  think  you  have. 

Senator  Fong.  Do  you  owe  much  money  ? 

Governor  Moore.  Well,  sir,  we  owe  considerable  money.  We  re¬ 
cently  authorized  a  $100  million  bond  issue  for  schoolhouse  construc¬ 
tion.  Those  bonds  have  not  been  issued,  but  our  credit  rating  is  good 
in  the  State. 

Senator  Fong.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Governor  Moore,  while  you  are  discussing  the  costs  of  highway  con¬ 
struction,  we  do  know  that  in  the  mountainous  areas  of  Kentucky  and 
North  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia,  and  Virginia,  and  Maryland, 
and  other  sections  of  Appalachia,  a  mile  of  Interstate  System  may 
cost  twice  the  amount  for  construction  in  another  more  level  area  of 
the  country. 

In  our  most  recent  study,  we  find  that  the  average  cost — and,  Sena¬ 
tor  Fong,  you  are  aware  of  this  I  am  sure — for  a  mile  of  interstate  is 
running  at  about  $1  million.  But  in  the  mountainous  areas  of  the 
country,  many  of  these  areas  included  in  the  Appalachian  region,  the 
cost  is  $2  million  a  mile. 

This  doesn’t  take  into  consideration,  of  course,  the  increased  esti¬ 
mates  on  the  Interstate  System  as  announced  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  within  the  last  3  or  4 
days.  In  this  report  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  not  the  $41  billion 
that  Congress  had  reason  to  believe  this  system  of  41,000  miles  would 
cost  as  of  1961,  when  the  earlier  estimate  was  given.  Now  the  cost  of 
completion  is  estimated  to  be  $46,800  million. 

When  you  stress  the  cost  of  road  construction  in  the  mountainous 
area  of  your  State,  it  is  applicable  to  the  other  areas  in  Appalachia 
as  well. 

I  would  add  one  point.  Senator  Montoya,  in  colloquy  with  you,  in¬ 
dicated  that  tourism  and  recreation  would  be  a  major  result  which 
would  flow  from  construction  of  roads. 

W  e  in  West  Virginia  would  like  to  believe  that  there  would  also  be 
a  stimulation  to  industry,  using  timber  products  and  other  products 
indigenous  to  the  area.  Would  this  be  true  in  North  Carolina  ? 

Governor  Moore.  It  certainly  would,  yes,  sir,  and  we  have  found 
that  to  be  true.  Where  we  have  adequate  highway  systems  in  the 
mountains,  that  industry  will  come  in.  I  think  that  would  be  stimu¬ 
lated  greatly  by  this  bill. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Royce  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  to  provide  me  with  figures,  and  he  just  presented  them  in 
connection  with  your  discussion  as  to  the  per  capita  income.  We  find 
that  the  average  national  per  capita  income,  I  believe  these  are  the 
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latest,  figures,  is  at.  the  rate  of  $1,900  annually.  In  Appalachia,  it  is 
approximately  $500  less  on  a  yearly  basis— $1,400  a  year. 

Governor  Moore.  I  am  sure  those  figures  hold  true  in  many  counties 
in  our  State,  though  in  some,  as  I  stated,  I  think  it  would  be  higher. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much,  Governor  Moore.  The 
committee  has  been  helped  by  your  testimony. 

Governor  Moore.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Randolph.  That  we  may  expedite  the  witnesses  forming 
our  panel,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Pyles,  Dr.  Yoho,  and  Mr.  Mersereau  to  come 
to  the  table  together. 

Mr.  Pyles,  you,  in  a  sense,  are  in  the  middle  today,  but  we  know  it 
is  a  cooperative  panel.  We  would  like  you  to  identify  yourself  for 
the  record  and  I  believe  that  the  three  of  you  will  each  have  some  5 
minutes  of  presentation  and  then  we  will  work  back  and  forth  with  the 
committee  and  questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  HAMILTON  K.  PYLES,  DEPUTY  CHIEF,  FOREST 
SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Pyles.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  committee  members,  I  am  Hamilton  Pyles, 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee  once 
again  to  comment  on  section  204  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment.  Act  relating  to  timber  development  organizations.  Since  the 
hearings  on  Appalachia  last  June,  we  have  been  studying  the  timber 
development,  organization  concept  with  the  committee  staff,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  timber  industry,  and  with  State  and  extension  forest¬ 
ers.  Our  hope  was  to  reach  agreement  on  an  approach  to  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  would  do  the  best  job  for  the  Appalachian  region  and  its 
people. 

The  forests  of  Appalachia  are  potentially  among  the  best  hardwood- 
producing  areas  of  the  country.  If  properly  developed,  managed,  and 
utilized,  Appalachia’s  timber  resources  can  become  the  foundation  for 
permanent  economic  strength  in  countless  rural  areas  of  the  region. 

Much  of  the  Appalachian  forests  are  unmanaged  regrowth  that  has 
followed  clearcutting  of  heavy  stands  of  timber  which  reached  its 
peak  about  50  years  ago.  Much  of  the  timber  that  is  left  after  subse¬ 
quent,  repeated  “high-grading”  is  small  or  defective  low-grade  mate¬ 
rial.  Millions  of  acres  need  planting  and  stand-improvement 
measures. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  that  the  people  of  Appalachia  have  not 
been  able  to  properly  manage  or  utilize  their  timber  resources  is  the 
fragmented  pattern  of  timber  ownership  throughout  the  region. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  timberland  is  in  some  1  million  farm  and 
other  small  holdings  averaging  less  than  50  acres  in  size.  Our  studies 
indicate  that  a  lack  of  investment  funds,  limited  knowledge,  or  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  and  the  very  “smallness”  of  these  holdings  are  some  of 
the  reasons  that  the  small  landowners  fail  to  develop  and  use  their 
potentially  valuable  timberlands. 

There  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  a  strong  demand  for  high- 
quality  timber.  Small  forest  owners  in  Appalachia  can  be  assured 
of  markets  for  their  trees  if  they  can  produce  high-quality  logs  of 
desirable  species. 
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We  believe  the  proposed  organizations  can  lie  an  effective  vehicle  for 
helping  small  owners  in  Appalachia  improve  the  productivity  and 
quality  of  their  woodlands.  They  could  provide  needed  technical 
assistance  to  encourage  consolidated,  long-term,  professional  manage¬ 
ment  of  small  private  timber  holdings. 

Section  204  would  provide  for  the  creation  of  private,  nonprofit 
organizations  established  under  State  law.  Operating  under  a  State 
charter,  the  forest  owners,  with  technical  guidance  and  assistance  from 
State  and  extension  foresters,  would  determine  the  character  of  their 
own  organization. 

These  organizations  will  have  to  be  adapted  in  form  and  purpose  to 
the  particular  needs  of  specific  local  areas.  They  will  be  established 
only  after  careful  study  of  all  relevant  factors  bearing  on  their  chance 
of  success.  These  factors  would  include  the  patterns  and  size  of  timber 
holdings,  transportation  systems,  existing  markets,  and  possible  sup¬ 
port  and  membership.  The  character  and  size  of  an  organization 
would  be  completely  flexible.  Only  after  careful  study  and  discussion 
with  affected  people,  industries,  and  organizations  would  the  ultimate 
character  of  any  one  organization  be  formulated. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  possible  sizes,  objectives,  and  types  of  or¬ 
ganizations  from  which  an  individual  organization  could  be  developed. 
On  one  hand,  an  organization  could  be  patterned  after  the  work  of  the 
New  England  Forestry  Foundation,  which  is  an  organization  that  has 
been  successful  in  the  last  20  years.  This  type  of  organization  could 
provide  the  individual  woodland  owner  with  a  complete  forestry  serv¬ 
ice.  This  includes  the  development  of  a  management  plan,  marking, 
and  measuring  trees  for  sale,  supervision  of  sale  and  harvesting,  and 
timber-stand  improvement.  This  type  of  organization  is  a  private, 
nonprofit  corporation  which  operates  through  forest  development  cen¬ 
ters. 

Each  center  is  in  charge  of  a  professional  forester  who  serves  a  geo¬ 
graphical  area  within  reasonable  traveling  distance  of  his  headquarters. 
The  only  timberlands  owned  by  the  organization  would  be  donated 
tracts  managed  for  demonstration  purposes.  A  permanent  fund  would 
be  established  from  donations  made  to  perpetuate  its  work.  The  objec¬ 
tive  of  such  an  organization  would  be  the  administrative  consolidated 
management  of  small  forest  properties  without  formally  binding  the 
individual  owner. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  need  for  a  type  of  organization  which 
would  permit  the  consolidation  of  small  forest  properties  into  manage¬ 
ment  units  large  enough  for  efficient  development  and  operation.  This 
nonprofit  organization  could  be  formed  by  any  association  of  landown¬ 
ers  who  would  set  up  an  organization  to  manage  their  lands. 

The  organization  would  manage  these  forest  tracts  under  long-time 
agreement.  There  would  be  no  movement  of  people  from  their  lands, 
although  some  key  tracts  may  need  to  be  purchased  by  the  organization 
if  owners  wished  to  sell.  The  consolidated  timberlands  would  be  re¬ 
habilitated  and  managed  by  professional  foresters  with  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  timber  from  his  land  going  to  the  individual  landowner,  less 
the  costs  of  the  organization’s  service. 

Between  these  two  examples,  any  number  of  organizations  of  differ¬ 
ent  characters  could  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  particular  sit- 
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uations.  We  would  expect  to  set  up  three  or  four  such  organizations 
throughout  Appalachia  as  pilot  projects  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

Under  section  204.  the  Federal  role  in  the  establishment  of  an  orga¬ 
nization  would  be:  First,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  contract 
for  a  feasibility  study  resulting  in  a  prospectus  for  a  particular 
organization. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  provide  up  to  one-half 
of  an  organization's  initial  capital  requirements  through  loans  under 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act.  Applications 
for  such  loans  would  be  supported  by  management  plans  and  programs 
of  the  organization. 

Third,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  provide  technical  assist¬ 
ance  through  the  established  channels  of  State  foresters  and/or  exten¬ 
sion  foresters  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  organization. 
The  Federal  role  would  thus  be  limited  to  the  initial  survey  and  study, 
processing  of  loan  applications,  and  financial  support  of  State-level 
technical  assistance. 

The  organizations  which  would  be  established  under  section  204 
will  aid  the  people  of  Appalachia  in  taking  a  more  substantial  place 
among  other  States  and  regions  of  this  country  in  supplying  the 
Nation’s  timber  needs  and  sharing  in  the  timber  economy.  Additional 
benefits  such  as  urgently  needed  watershed  protection  and  beautifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Appalachian  landscape  will  result  from  forest  resource 
development,  adding  to  the  area’s  recreational  attraction.  Certainly 
idle  acres  or  unproductive  acres  have  no  place  in  the  Great  Society. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pyles. 

Senator  Copper  and  Senator  Fong,  if  agreeable,  we  will  have  Dr. 
Yoho  and  Mr.  Mesereau  present  their  statements  and  then  we  will 
come  to  the  questions. 

Dr.  Yoho,  will  you  identify  yourself  and,  of  course,  we  know  your 
university,  but  you  appear  in  another  capacity  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  G.  YOHO,  PROFESSOR  OF  FOREST  ECONOMICS, 
DUKE  UNIVERSITY,  RESOURCES  FOR  THE  FUTURE,  INC. 

Dr.  Yoho.  My  name  is  James  G.  Yoho,  and  I  am  professor  of  forest 
economics  of  Duke  University.  For  the  past  6  months  I  have  been 
engaged  in  a  study  of  the  potential  role  of  the  forests  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region  as  a  possible  vehicle  for  the  economic  redevelopment 
of  the  area.  Most  of  the  opinions  expressed  here  are  based  on  the 
preliminary  results  of  that  research.  They  also  are  the  product  of 
many  years  of  study  and  research  in  this  specialized  field.  My  most 
relevant  previous  work  was  “North  Carolina  Lands,”  a  372-page 
book  coauthored  with  K.  B.  Pomeroy  of  the  American  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  published  by  that  organization.  This  was  a  detailed  study 
of  the  ownership,  use,  and  management  of  forest  and  related  lands 
in  North  Carolina. 

This  statement  is  aimed  most  directly  at  section  204  of  S.  3,  but  it 
has  implications  for  all  of  the  forest-related  problems  likely  to  be 
encountered  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  as  it  under¬ 
takes  to  implement  this  act.  It  will  likely  encounter  such  problems 
quite  often  since  the  commercial  forest  area  of  the  region  totals  some 
67  million  acres,  or  about  three-fifths  of  the  total  land  surface.  These 
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forest,  resources  play  a  significant  role  in  the  economy  of  Appalachia 
today,  as  they  have  for  many  years.  No  doubt  the  Commission  will 
find  many  of  its  decisions  have  implications  for  this  sector  of  the 
economy  since  it  is  so  deeply  intertwined  with  the  total  regional 
economy.  In  turn,  the  welfare  of  this  segment  of  the  economy  will 
bear  strongly  on  the  economic  welfare  of  the  region. 

TIMBER  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  timber  development  organizations  provided  for  under  section 
201  resemble  cooperatives  in  certain  key  aspects.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  scheme  makes  use  of  the  pooling  device  to  secure  better 
marketing  opportunities  for  individual  forest-land  owners  and  as  a 
means  for  providing  effective  forest  improvement  work  on  the  lands 
of  participating  owners. 

Forest  cooperatives  in  the  United  States  have  been  characterized  by 
a  long  history  of  failures,  thus  a  cautious  approach  for  this  effort  is 
suggested,  the  suggestion,  as  I  think  Mr.  Pyles  has  indicated,  that  we 
ought  to  view  these  efforts  as  experimental  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Nowhere  have  forest  cooperative  schemes  met  with  such  failure  as  in 
the  United  States  when  they  have  been  quite  successful  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  mainly  Scandinavia  and  even  in  Japan.  Of  course,  for¬ 
est  cooperatives  have  been  fraught  with  all  the  difficulties  that  have 
beset  all  sorts  of  cooperative  ventures  in  the  United  States,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular,  agricultural  cooperatives,  but  the  remarks  I  want  to  make  this 
morning  apply  more  specifically  to  the  unique  difficulties  of  operating 
a  forest  cooperative.  I  think  the  basic  difficulty  for  these  failures  has 
been  that  we  have  insisted  that  they  accomplish  forest  development 
objectives  as  well  as  to  perform  marketing  services.  The  marketing 
efficiencies  that  have  been  gained  in  the  form  of  greater  returns  per 
comparable  sale  for  members  versus  nonmembers  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  costs  of  the  developmental  work  that  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  forest  by  the  foresters  managing  these  organizations. 
The  result  has  been  that  owners  selling  through  cooperatives  may 
actually  have  ended  up  with  less  cash  in  hand  at  the  end  as  opposed  to 
one  not  operating  through  the  cooperative.  Of  course,  he  may  have 
had,  and  undoubtedly  did  have  in  most  instances,  an  improved" wood- 
lot,  but  he  may  not  have  ended  up  with  any  more  and  may  have  actu¬ 
ally  ended  up  with  less  cash  in  hand.  So  the  owners  frequently  lost, 
interest  under  those  circumstances. 

Another  factor  has  been  that  the  market  bargaining  advantages  of 
these  cooperative  efforts  have  tended  to  dwindle  over  time.  Now,  this 
follows  because  the  membership  was  usually  limited  to  a  relatively 
small  area,,  such  as  a  single  county,  and  the  forest  resources  haven’t 
been  sufficiently  scarce  to  force  timber  operators  to  restrict  their  oper¬ 
ations  to  these  few  counties  that  might  have  enjoyed  the  services  of 
the  cooperative.  Thus,  the  forest  industry  being  the  almost  perfectly 
competitive  industry  that  it  is,  was  forced  to  seek  its  raw  material 
supply  outside  the  co-op,  outside  the  operating  area  of  the  co-op. 

One  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  these  failures  has  been  that  the 
marketing  efficiencies  gained  through  pooled  selling  efforts  have  not 
been  great  enough  to  finance  the  investment  in  timber  development  for 
deferred  yield  which  the  managing  foresters  usually  advised;  that  is 
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to  say,  although  the  cooperatives  were  usually  able  to  secure  increased 
gross  returns  for  members  as  opposed  to  nonmembers  per  comparable 
sale,  the  organization  ordinarily  reinvested  in  the  members’  lands  an 
amount  in  excess  of  this  additional  return.  Thus,  the  owner  very 
often  ended  up  with  less  cash  from  his  sale  than  a  nonparticipating 
neighbor  from  a  comparable  sale,  and  this  was  usually  enough  to  dis¬ 
courage  his  continued  cooperation  despite  the  fact  that  his  forest  was 
put  into  better  condition  for  future  prospective  yields  than  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s. 

This  dilemma  suggests  that  if  the  landowners  participating  in  the 
proposed  timber  development  organizations  could  draw  from  agricul¬ 
ture  conservation  program  funds  or  from  similar  governmental  sources 
for  a  significant  portion  of  the  costs  of  their  forest  improvement  work, 
their  interest  would  be  retained  and  perhaps  the  success  of  the  venture 
sustained.  Unfortunately,  however,  only  a  small  share  of  ACP  funds 
have  ever  been  tunneled  into  forestry  practices — and  that  share  has 
averaged  less  than  3  percent  per  year.  Increased  ACP  money  specifi¬ 
cally  earmarked  for  forestry  purposes  in  Appalachia  would  seem  to  be 
a  logical  answer.  In  addition,  if  a  sufficiently  large  appropriation 
were  available  for  this  purpose,  it  could  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  underemployment  which  exists  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  region  since 
most  forestry  improvement  work  is  very  labor  intensive. 

What  are  some  of  the  partial  answers  to  some  of  these  dilemmas? 
One,  I  think,  in  the  case  of  Appalachia,  is  this :  that  perhaps  increased 
ACP  funds  could  be  made  available  to  the  small  owners  working 
through  these  timber  development  organizations  to  help  more  directly 
sustain  the  forest  development  costs  that  the  organization  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  going  to  recommend  to  them. 

The  other,  of  course,  would  be  something  that  would  step  up  the 
local  demand  for  timbers  or  the  demand  for  timber  generally.  The 
result  would  be  increased  advantages  for  these  local  efforts,  of  course. 

With  regard  to  the  forestry  practices  themselves,  most  forestry  prac¬ 
tices  are  quite  labor  intensive,  so  I  could  envision  they  would  con¬ 
tribute  somewhat  to  the  underemployment  in  the  rural  areas  of  Ap- 
plachia,  for  example,  if  ACP  funds  could  be  made  available  for  that 
purpose. 

Now,  if  following  through  on  m37  assumptions  is  correct,  that  many 
of  these  people  actually  have  the  funds  for  investing  in  their  timber- 
lands,  but  are  not  doing  so  for  the  lack  of  followup  guidance,  then 
certainly  the  TDO  could  perform  that  function. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  regarding  the  potential  role:  Timber  develop¬ 
ment  organizations  in  the  total  perspective  of  all  of  the  problems  of 
Appalachia,  I  doubt  seriously  whether  we  would  expect  a  great  deal 
of  economic  uplift  from  the  timber  development  organization  itself. 
The  main  reason  for  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  the  timber  develop¬ 
ment  organization  is  essentially  supply  oriented  and  I  fear  that  the 
basic  problem  besetting  forestry  in  Appalachia  and  through  most  of 
the  hardwood  regions  of  the  Eastern  United  States  is  a  lack  of  demand 
rather  than  a  supply  problem. 

My  previous  research  into  the.  problems  faced  by  forest-land  owners 
in  many  sections  of  the  country  leads  me  to  believe  that  timber  develop¬ 
ment  organizations  operated  along  the  lines  of  the  New  England  For¬ 
estry  Foundation  could  fill  an  important  need.  I  refer  to  the  difficulty 
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encountered  by  many  individual  owners  in  obtaining  persons  to  per¬ 
form  the  on-the-ground  management  of  their  forests.  F requently  1  liese 
owners  actually  have  the  capital  for  undertaking  costly  forest  improve¬ 
ment  investments,  but  lack  both  the  time  and  special  skills  for  pursuing 
the  matter.  Most  such  owners  have  holdings  ranging  in  size  from  500 
to  5,000  acres,  so  considerable  forest  acreage  would  be  involved.  I 
would  estimate  that  there  are  about  29,000  ownerships  in  this  size  cate¬ 
gory  in  Appalachia  and  that  they  account  for  about  26  million  acres  of 
commercial  forest. 

FOREST  RESOURCES 

The  testimony  given  before  the  last  Congress  on  the  proposed  Ap¬ 
palachian  Redevelopment  Act  (S.  2782,  H.K.  11065,  and  H.R.  11066, 
88th  Cong.)  reveals  that  many  people  believe  general  timber  resource 
scarcity,  either  present  or  projected,  is  severely  limiting  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  forests  of  Appalachia  to  regional  income.  My  research  fails 
to  substantiate  this  opinion. 

Appalachian  timber  in  all  inventory  categories  is  growing  more 
rapidly  than  it  is  being  harvested.  Beyond  that,  both  forest  areas  and 
volume  are  building  up  in  Appalachia  at  a  faster  rate  than  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  United  States.  For  example,  between  1953  and  1963,  the 
commercial  forest  area  of  all  Eastern  United  States  increased  by  less 
than  2  percent,  while  Appalachia’s  increased  by  more  than  6  percent. 
At  the  same  time,  Appalachia’s  share  of  all  T  '.S.  commercial  forest  area 
increased  from  about  13.1  to  13.4  percent. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Appalachian  region  is  accumulating  timber 
volume  relative  to  other  parts  of  the  United  States  is  brought  out  viv¬ 
idly  by  the  pie  charts  inset  on  the  map  of  Appalachia  included  with 
this  statement.  All  of  the  relationships  shown  are  based  on  data  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Com¬ 
mission’s  Task  Force  on  Forestry  entitled  “Appalachia’s  Forest  Re¬ 
sources — Timber,”  October  1963. 

Dr.  Yoho.  These  charts  are  in  terms  of  all  growing-stock  volume- 
trees  of  5  inches  in  diameter  breast  high  and  larger.  By  comparing 
the  relative  shares  of  total  growth  and  total  harvest  in  Appalachia 
and  the  balance  of  Eastern  United  States,  the  charts  reveal  how 
hardwoods,  which  comprise  over  82  percent  of  the  timber  volume  of 
the  region,  are  accumulating  there  much  faster  than  in  the  balance  of 
the  major  hardwood-producing  portion  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
case  of  softwoods,  however,  the  charts  show  volume  accumulation  in 
Appalachia  lagging  somewhat  behind  the  balance  of  Eastern  United 
States. 

Although  not  shown  by  the  charts,  the  absolute,  as  opposed  to  the 
relative,  relationships  between  timber  growth  and  harvest  in  Appa¬ 
lachia  are  even  more  striking.  All  hardwood-growing  stock  is  ac¬ 
cumulating  three  times  faster  than  it  is  being  cut,  while  the  ratio  for 
softwoods  is  iy2  to  1.  Forest  survey  reports  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  for  specific  areas  of  Appalachia,  published  after  the  President’s 
Commission’s  report,  portrays  an  even  more  vivid  picture  of  timber 
accumulation.  In  West  Virginia,  the  volume  in  sawtimber-size  trees 
doubled  while  total  growing-stock  inventory  increased  by  more  than 
80  percent  between  1949  and  1961 — probably  a  record  increase  for  any 
U.S.  forest  area  of  comparable  size.  In  east  Tennessee,  total  grow¬ 
ing-stock  volume  increased  by  28  percent  between  1950  and  1961.  For 
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all  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  the  increase  for  the  period  1953-63 
was  less  than  17  percent. 

The  rate  of  timber  volmne  accumulation  in  specific  species  cate¬ 
gories  of  sawtimber — the  usual  barometer  of  overcutting — shows  no 
exception  to  the  generalized  data  just  cited.  Hardwood  timber  vol¬ 
umes,  even  in  the  case  of  most  high-value  species,  excepting  hard 
maple,  are  building  up  faster  in  Appalachia  than  in  the  balance  of 
the  United  States.  Softwoods  are  a  different  story.  Among  that 
group,  the  buildup  in  all  species  categories  except  spruce  and  fir  lags 
behind  the  balance  of  the  Eastern  United  States.  The  tabulation 
below,  based  totally  on  information  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission’s  Task  Force  on  For¬ 
estry  entitled  “Appalachia’s  Forest  Resources — Timber,”  October  1963, 
brings  out  these  details.  The  tabulation  shows  the  annual  cut  of 
sawtimber  as  a  percent  of  annual  growth  on  commercial  forest  lands  in 
Appalachia  compared  with  all  of  the  Eastern  United  States  (for 
softwoods)  and  the  total  United  States  (for  hardwoods) . 
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(The  tabulation  referred  to  follows :) 

[Cut  as  percent  of  growth] 


Species  group 


Eastern 


Appalachia 


United  States 


Softwoods: 


Southern  yellow  pine _ 

Eastern  white  and  red  pines. 

Spruce  and  balsam  fir _ 

Other  softwoods _ 

Total _ 


53.3 
71.9 

62.4 
55.6 


59.8 

91.9 
12.5 
87.0 


54.7 


63.5 


Species  group 

All  United 
States 

Appalachia 

Hardwoods: 

Select  white  and  red  oak _ _ 

67.5 

60.0 

Other  white  and  red  oak . . . .  . .  _  _  _ 

71.0 

41.  5 

Hickory _  _ _ _ _ _  _ 

42.0 

21.5 

58.  4 

27.  4 

Hard  maple _ __ _ _  _ _ _ 

63.3 

73. 1 

Sweet  gum _ _  _  _ _  _  _ 

97.8 

94.0 

Ash,  walnut,  and  black  cherry . .  .  _  _  _ _ _ 

35.7 

20.5 

Yellow  poplar.  _  _ _  _ 

56.6 

36.8 

Other  hardwoods _ _ - _ — _ 

52.2 

58.6 

Total _ _ _ _ 

60.5 

47.8 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  Appalachia’s  forest  resource  situation 
suggests  at  least  two  points  for  a  regional  forestry  program  beyond 
simply  refuting  the  resource  scarcity  myth.  First  it  suggests  that 
a  forest  resource  improvement  program  should  give  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  softwoods  because  they  enjoy  the  best  marketing  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  region.  In  fact,  there  is  some  evidence  to  indicate  that 
the  lack  of  softwoods  over  wide  areas  within  Appalachia  (along  with 
water)  is  discouraging  the  expansion  of  the  woodpulp  industry  into 
the  region.  Despite  the  abundance  of  timber  in  Appalchia,  woodpulp 
mills  in  the  region  apparently  ship  just  about  as  much  pulpwood  into 
the  area  as  they  obtain  locally.  Doubtless  almost  all  of  that  imported 
is  softwood. 

The  second  point  the  resource  picture  of  Appalachia  suggests  is  that 
any  forest  program  should  concentrate  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  high-value  hardwoods.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  hardwoods  in  Appalachia  tends  to  be  concentrated  among  the 
high-value  species  and  the  fact  that  these  species  exhibit  strong  up¬ 
ward  price  trends. 

One  fi  nal  point  regarding  the  forest  resource  situation  may  warrant 
mentioning  now  that  the  possibility  of  resource  scarcity  lias  been  re¬ 
futed.  It  has  to  do  with  a  school  of  thought,  quite  common  in  con¬ 
servative  forestry  circles,  which  in  effect,  assumes  that  an  increasing 
supply  automatically  generates  an  increased  demand.  This  often 
leads  to  the  advocacy  of  investments  in  resource  improvement  measures 
with  little  or  no  regard  for  present  demand. 

Given  the  forest  resource  picture  in  Appalachia  as  outlined  above, 
this  concept  must  be  rejected.  As  has  been  shown,  timber  volumes 
have  been  accunralating  at  an  astonishing  rate.  At  the  same  time,  the 
total  volume  of  timber  harvested  appears  to  have  declined  somewhat. 
(Reliable  long-term  data  for  all  classes  of  timber  harvested  in  Appa- 
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lachia  are  not  available.  Lumber  output  lias  remained  fairly  stable 
over  the  past  50  years.  Pulpwood  production  lias  increased  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  recent  years  but  this  appears  to  have  been  more  than  offset 
by  drastic  declines  in  fuelwood  cutting  plus  at  least  modest  declines 
among  miscellaneous  products.)  This  points  to  the  need  for  focusing 
efforts  on  the  demand  side  of  the  supply-demand  equation. 

THE  FOREST-BASED  INDUSTRIES 

The  potential  contribution  of  the  forest  of  Appalachia  to  regional 
income  depends  heavily  upon  the  economic  soundness  of  the  industries 
using  wood  as  a  raw  material.  The  primary  reason  for  this  rests 
with  the  fact  that  most  of  the  economic  uplift  that  can  be  expected 
from  the  forests  of  Appalachia  must  come  from  measures  directly 
aimed  at  increasing  the  use  of  wood.  This  follows  since  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  forest  resource  supply  which  have  been  taking  place 
have  not  resulted  in  significant  increases  in  timber  sales  at  the  stump 
or  in  the  consumer  market. 

Among  the  industries  using  wood  as  a  basic  raw  material,  those 
accounting  for  a  very  large  share  of  total  usage  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  general  economic  expansion.  Three  major  exceptions  are 
the  woodpulp,  plywood,  and  hardboard  industries.  Unfortunately  the 
group  which  accounts  for  most  of  the  lag,  namely  the  lumber  and 
wood  products  group  (SIC  24),  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  Appa¬ 
lachia  whereas  those  which  have  enjoyed  relatively  healthy  expansion 
occur  less  frequently  in  the  region. 

Evidence  indicates  that  the  lumber  industry,  the  major  component 
among  the  nongrowth  forest  based  industries,  could  likely  have  shared 
more  favorably  in  the  expanding  U.S.  economy  if  its  product  prices 
had  not  risen  more  rapidly  than  those  of  competing  materials.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  hardwood  portion  of  the  industry 
inasmuch  as  its  prices  have  risen  more  than  lumber  prices  as  a  whole. 

It  follows  from  these  arguments  (assuming  no  resource  scarcity) 
that  the  lumber  and  wood  products  industries  must  become  more 
efficient  in  order  to  produce  better  products  at  lower  prices  if  the  use 
of  wood  is  to  be  increased  at  the  consumer  level  and  production  from 
the  forests  of  Appalachia  similarly  increased.  In  recent  years  this 
group  of  industries  has  been  adjusting  rapidly  to  more  efficient  plants 
and  product  prices  have  tended  to  level  off.  Both  extremely  large 
and  very  small  plants  recently  have  proven  to  be  inefficient,  hence  the 
range  in  plant  sizes  has  been  narrowing. 

Since  Appalachian  plants  in  general  were  quite  small,  the  adjust¬ 
ment  there  has  been  almost  entirely  toward  fewer  and  larger  plants. 
This  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  Appalachia’s  share  of  all  U.S. 
lumber  and  wood  products  establishments  declined  from  16.6  percent 
in  1947  to  11.6  percent  in  1962.  But  its  share  of  all  employees  declined 
only  from  9  to  7  percent  while  total  production  remained  fairly  stable 
during  the  same  period. 

The  immediately  foregoing  analysis  suggests  that  the  legislation 
being  considered  here  should  authorize  and  encourage  the  Regional 
Commission  to  facilitate  these  adjustments  toward  more  efficient  wood 
processing  industries  in  Appalachia.  Unfortunately,  the  more  capital 
intensive  firms  that  will  result  may  offer  somewhat  fewer  jobs  in  the 
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short  run.  However,  they  are  likely  to  be  able  to  provide  better 
paying  and  more  stable  jobs  in  the  long  run. 

The"  Commission  might  facilitate  these  desirable  adjustments  by 
encouraging  the  consolidation  of  small  firms  and  by  assisting  them  in 
locating  at  advantageous  points.  These  efforts  should  be  coordinated 
with  governmental  loan  programs,  such  as  the  ARA.  In  effecting  such 
coordination,  fewer  but  larger  loans  to  more  carefully  screened  appli¬ 
cants  would  likely  result  in  larger  and  more  efficient  operations. 

Despite  the  trend  toward  fewer  and  larger  plants  in  the  lumber 
manufacturing  business,  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  new  concern 
with  a  small  amount  of  capital  is  likely  to  persist  for  many  years. 
This  possibility  has  led  to  veiy  costly  business  instability  in  the  region 
in  the  past.  For  instance,  in  West  Virginia,  there  were  811  active 
entrepreneurships  in  the  sawmill  business  in  1959  but  by  1963,  525  of 
these  had  ceased  operations  and  195  entirely  new  operators  had  entered 
the  field. 

This  suggests  that  some  type  of  entrepreneurial  training  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  programs  should  be  launched  in  the  region.  Perhaps 
a  broadening  of  the  forestry  extension  program  handled  by  the  land- 
grant,  colleges  would  be  the  most  effective  approach.  But  however 
handled,  our  experience  along  these  lines  in  agriculture  demands  that 
we  proceed  with  caution  in  order  to  avoid  encouraging  small,  ineffi¬ 
cient,  low-income  producing  operations.  In  other  words,  if  a  wood 
products  training  program  is  to  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
region’s  economic  growth,  it  should  be  as  much  concerned  with  dis¬ 
couraging  the  formation  of  new  poor-risk  firms  as  with  encouraging 
those  likely  to  succeed. 

RESEARCH  IN  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Research  probably  offers  the  greatest  hope  for  bringing  about  im¬ 
provements  on  the  demand  side  of  the  forest  products  supply-demand 
equation  and  consequently  offers  the  best  prospects  for  improving 
Appalachia’s  economy  through  its  forest  resources.  (In  the  strictest 
economic  sense,  research  which  leads  to  product  improvement  amounts 
to  supply  improvement  which  it  is  assumed  will  eventually  lead  to 
greater  sales.  The  technical  economic  terms  of  supply  and  demand 
purposely  have  been  used  loosely  here  in  order  to  simplify  the  argu¬ 
ments  presented.)  Research  not  only  leads  to  improved  industrial 
efficiency  and  hence  lower  product  prices  but  also  to  product  innova¬ 
tion  and  thereby  to  completely  new  markets  as  well. 

The  forest  products  industries  have  a  notoriously  poor  record  with 
regard  to  investment  in  research.  But  this  is  not  surprising  wdien  one 
considers  the  fragmented  structure  of  these  industries.  In  the  case  of 
lumbering,  for  example,  the  concentration  ratio  (usually  measured  as 
the  percentage  of  the  value  of  shipments  within  an  industry  handled  by 
the  few  largest  firms)  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  U.S.  manufacturing. 
Therefore,  as  most  economists  agree,  it  is  doubtful  that  individual  firms 
in  such  an  industry  can  afford  to  make  significant  investments  in  re¬ 
search  though  in  the  long  run,  their  very  survival  may  depend  upon  it. 
As  Professor  Galbraith  has  pointed  out': 

Improvements  in  technology  do  not  come  by  accident.  They  are  the  result 
of  investment  in  highly  organized  scientific  and  engineering  knowledge  and 
skills.  Yet  we  do  very  little  to  increase  the  volume  of  this  investment,  except 
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perhaps  where  some  objective  of  military  urgency  is  involved.  Rather  we  ac¬ 
cept  whatever  investment  is  currently  being  made  and  applaud  the  outcome 
( John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  "The  Affluent  Society”) . 

Under  such  circumstances  the  question  is:  Plow  can  greater  invest¬ 
ment  and  thereby  greater  emphasis  on  research  be  obtained  ?  Perhaps 
a  two-pronged  attack  is  in  order:  increased  public  funds  for  basic 
research  and  a  means  for  encouraging  acceleration  of  applied  indus¬ 
trial  research. 

Basic  research  in  the  modern  world  requires  a  great  concentration 
of  effort  to  produce  the  real  breakthroughs  that  are  capable  of  revolu¬ 
tionizing  whole  industries.  And,  indeed,  at  the  rate  hardwood  tim¬ 
ber  is  accumulating  in  Appalachia  and  elsewhere,  perhaps  nothing 
short  of  a  significant  research  breakthrough  will  accomplish  the  results 
we  are  seeking.  As  a  consequence,  I  would  strongly  urge  an  increase 
in  the  availability  of  public  funds  for  basic  research  in  the  utilization 
of  hardwoods. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  any  additional  public  funds 
made  available  for  forest  products  research  are  spent  for  basic  re¬ 
search.  Too  often  in  the  past  we  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
scattering  governmental  research  appropriations  among  many  small 
centers  which  are  individually  incapable  of  performing  basic  research. 
If  such  funds  should  be  forthcoming,  it  is  conceivable  that  most  of  the 
money  should  be  spent  through  existing  facilities  outside  of  Ap¬ 
palachia,  such  as  the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  for  example. 
Certainly  a  proliferation  of  small  laboratories  throughout  Appalachia 
should  be  avoided. 

The  advisability  for  encouraging  more  applied  research  among  the 
forest  products  industries,  or  among  all  fragmented  industries  for  that 
matter,  presents  a  problem  which  warrants  more  study.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  what  firms  in  such  industries  are  at  a  disadvantage  compared 
with  the  few  large  firms  in  concentrated  industries  when  it  comes  to 
investing  in  product  development.  Personally,  I  would  favor  a  special 
tax  credit  for  money  spent  on  research  through  multifirm  associations 
as  opposed  to  that  spent  within  the  firm. 

It  seems  impossible  to  overemphasize  the  need  for  more  research 
effort  if  the  forests  of  Appalachia  are  going  to  play  a  significant  role 
in  regional  economic  recovery.  The  argument  in  favor  of  this  ap¬ 
proach  has  been  summarized  quite  succinctly  by  a  recent  report  of  the 
Forestry  Research  Advisory  Committee  of  the  USDA  which  stated 
in  part: 

Recent  trends  in  consumption  of  wood  products,  together  with  increased  growth 
and  supply  of  timber,  point  up  an  urgent  need  for  expanding  markets  to  use  avail¬ 
able  wood  supplies.  Also,  there  is  much  unemployment  and  need  for  economic 
development  in  many  areas  where  the  bulk  of  the  Nation’s  surplus  timber  is 
located.  Full  contribution  of  this  resource  to  the  Nation’s  economy  can  be 
realized  only  through  finding  ways  of  improving  markets  for  these  materials. 
(Report  and  recommendations  of  the  Forestry  Research  Committee,  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  developed  at  its  13th  meeting,  Oct.  26-30,  1964.) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Yoho. 

Mr.  Mersereau,  will  you  present  your  statement? 
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STATEMENT  OF  H.  S,  MERSEREAU,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL 

MANAGER  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  DIVISION  OF  GEORGIA-PACIFIC 

CORP.,  AUGUSTA,  GA.,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  FOREST  INDUSTRIES 

COUNCIL 

Mr.  Mersereau.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  H.  S.  Mersereau,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  south¬ 
ern  division  of  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  Augusta,  Ga.  My  company  has 
major  land  and  mill  investments  in  several  of  the  Appalachian  States. 
All  of  the  Appalachian  industries  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  region.  I  am  appearing  here  this  morning  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Appalachian  committee  of  the  Forest  Industries 
Council. 

Since  November  1963  the  FIC  Appalachian  committee  has  been 
working  with  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and 
its  successor — the  Federal  Development  Planning  Committee  for  Ap¬ 
palachia;  the  Forest  Service  and  Department  of  Agriculture  officials; 
and  private  consulting  foresters  to  develop  a  sound  workable  program 
for  the  Appalachian  region’s  forest  economy. 

Idle  Forest  Industries  Council  is  the  policy  coordinating  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  three  related  forest  industries:  lumber,  pulpwood,  and 
paper.  The  three  national  associations  comprising  the  council  are: 
The  Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Institute,  which  is  composed  of  many 
pulp  and  paper  product  associations  and  represents  almost  the  entire 
papermaking  industry;  the  American  Pulpwood  Association,  repre¬ 
senting  private  landowners,  processors,  suppliers,  and  pulpwood  pro¬ 
ducers  throughout  the  Nation;  and  the  National  Lumber  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  which  is  composed  of  15  regional,  species,  and  prod¬ 
ucts  associations,  representing  lumber  and  wood  products  producers 
throughout  the  country. 

During  the  past  14  months  the  FIC  Appalachian  Commitee  has  con¬ 
ferred  periodically  with  numerous  Federal  and  private  organizations; 
has  studied  the  many  reports;  and  is  extremely  pleased  to  report  many 
of  its  suggestions  are  included  in  the  administration’s  program. 

We  participated  in  conferences  with  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
Department  officials  in  the  formation  of  this  specific  proposal.  It 
represents  an  important  step  forward  in  the  preparation  of  legislative 
proposals.  All  parties  affected  by  the  proposal  worked  together. 
Our  chairman  today  can  take  much  of  the  credit.  We  have  success¬ 
fully  ironed  out  most  of  the  disagreements  over  the  intent  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  the  meaning  of  the  language  and  are  in  general  agreement 
on  what  is  the  best  possible  approach.  I  testified  on  this  program  in 
the  last  Congress  and  have  sat  in  on  discussions  since.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  report  that  industry,  agencies,  Commission,  and  committee 
staff  have  conscientiously  worked  together  to  hammer  out  a  proposal 
which  stands  a  good  chance  of  working  to  the  betterment  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  timber  economy. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  and  that  of  the  Nation’s  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  industries  to  Mr.  Sweeney,  Mr.  Pyles,  and  to  this  committee  for 
helping  create  the  spirit  of  cooperation  from  which  has  flowed  this 
program.  We  hope  that  this  is  a  prelude  to  similar  cooperative  efforts 
on  other  legislative  proposals  affecting  the  forest  industries,  and  the 
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communities  dependent  on  their  operations  for  jobs,  payrolls,  and 
economic  stability. 

The  language  proposed  here  in  section  204  was  jointly  created.  We 
still  have  some  questions  which  I  want  to  raise.  The  forest  products 
industries  intend  to  make  this  program  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Appalachian  forest  economy,  which  includes  timber  growers,  woods 
workers,  manufacturing  workers,  consulting  foresters,  manufacturers, 
and  forest  communities. 


INDUSTRY  PROMOTION 

The  forest  products  industries  are  actively  working  to  improve  this 
forest  economy  by  expanding  the  markets  for  the  abundant  forest 
resources  now  standing  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  We  cite  with 
pride  the  oak  promotion  program  of  the  Appalachian  Hardwood  Man¬ 
ufacturers,  Inc.  This  is  an  industry  association  program  which  in 
a  few  short  years  has  resulted  in  a  dramatic  increase  in  oak  used  for 
furniture. 

In  1962  we  found  that  oak,  the  finest  cabinetwood  in  the  world, 
was  not  holding  its  rightful  place  in  the  domestic  furniture  market. 
An  Oak  Committee  of  the  Appalachian  Hardwood  Manufacturers, 
Inc.,  went  to  work  to  find  out  why  oak  was  not  being  used  for  fine 
furniture.  The  answers:  poor  design,  poor  finishes,  reputation  of 
massiveness.  The  association  members  adopted  a  45  percent  dues 
increase  to  carry  out  a  promotional  and  education  program  for  Ap¬ 
palachian  oak.  We  worked  with  finishing  firms  and  designers:  we 
held  “oak  workshops”;  we  hired  a  public  relations  counsel;  and  we 
carried  out  a  research  project  at  North  Carolina  State  College  to  find 
the  best  way  to  bleach  oak  to  insure  its  taking  the  desired  finishes. 
The  association  alone  has  spent  $50,000  in  the  last  2  years  telling  the 
story  of  Appalachian  oak.  The  individual  companies  have  spent 
additional  amounts. 

As  a  result,  the  market  position  of  fine  Appalachian  oak  has  been 
strengthened.  In  1962  only  four  major  furniture  firms  were  offering- 
oak  suites.  Last  year  50  firms  were  offering  oak  suites  that  show  style 
and  elegance  in  design.  Coupled  with  this  recognition  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  manufactured  quality  and  an  increased  return  to 
the  Appalachian  manufacturer  and  timber  grower.  The  potential  fu¬ 
ture  increase  for  oak  and  other  Appalachian  hardwoods  is  almost  un¬ 
limited. 

This  spring  the  Appalachian  Hardwood  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  will 
take  a  trade  show  to  London,  England,  to  promote  the  expanded  use 
of  quality  Appalachian  hardwoods  in  European  furniture  styles.  An 
exploratory  trip  to  England  last  year  was  enthusiastically  received 
and  our  program  shows  every  promise  of  creating  an  expanding 
market  for  our  superior  hardwoods. 

No  less  dramatic  has  been  the  upsurge  in  pulp  and  paper  production 
from  Appalachian  woods  after  intensive  research  developed  a  prac¬ 
tical  approach  to  pulping  hardwoods.  New  processes  are  being  de¬ 
veloped  which  will  substantially  reduce  the  water  requirement  for 
pulping  and  allow  expansion  of  pulp  and  paper  operations  throughout 
Appalachia.  We  already  have  an  abundance  of  timber — these  new 
processes  may  help  us  convert  it  into  jobs,  payrolls,  bank  deposits, 
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consumer  goods,  community  stability,  and  a  higher  living  standard 
for  the  Appalachian  region. 

A  subject  that  gave  us  trouble  last  year  were  the  comments  about 
a  predominance  of  low-quality  timber  throughout  the  Appalachian 
region.  The  industry  knows  we  have  excellent  quality  timber  and  it 
is  the  reason  why  my  my  company  and  others  are  investing  heavily 
in  the  region.  We  are  increasing  the  output  of  high-quality  material 
every  year.  We  are  appreciative  that  those  inferences  are  not  to  be 
drawn  from  S.  3  because  they  create  unnecessary  marketing  difficulties. 

TIMBER  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  timber  development  organizations  proposed  in  section  204  are, 
we  believe,  a  positive  approach  to  providing  increased  forest  man¬ 
agement  services  to  develop  and  market  the  region’s  forest  products. 
The  TDO  concept  is  patterned  after  the  New  England  Forestry 
Foundation  established  in  1944  to  provide  management  and  marketing 
services  to  timber  growers  in  the  New  England  region.  That  area  is 
not  unlike  the  Appalachian  region  with  a  preponderance  of  small 
lanclownerships,  rural  population,  winding  roads,  and  hilly  country. 

We  feel  that  this  type  of  organization,  providing  essential  forest 
management  services,  can  successfully  promote  the  production  and 
utilization  of  increasing  quantities  of  Appalachian  timber.  The  word 
“utilization”  is  essential,  for  if  the  timber  resource  is  not  used — as 
even  today  we  are  growing  substantially  more  than  is  being  used — 
there  will  be  no  market  for  the  timber  and  no  incentive  to  the  timber 
grower  to  make  needed  investments  in  forest  development.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  believe  that  the  TDO’s  services  should  be  directed  primarily 
at  increasing  utilization  as  well  as  increasing  quality  timber  produc¬ 
tion. 

To  serve  this  dual  function,  the  TDO  should  not  be  dominated  by 
either  the  timber  groiver  or  the  forest  products  manufacturer.  The 
TDO  should  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  each,  but  dominated  by 
neither. 

For  this  reason,  we  question  whether  the  TDO  as  a  private,  non¬ 
profit,  self-sustaining  service  organization  should  be  actively  acquir¬ 
ing  commercial  forest  land  with  loans  from  the  Federal  Government. 
We  \yonder  if  it  isn’t  an  inconsistency  for  this  nonprofit  service  orga¬ 
nization  to  engage  in  purchasing  commercial  forest  land  for  timber 
production.  The  income  to  individual  timber  groAVers  is  the  most 
important  ingredient  to  increased  timber  production. 

We  also  wonder  how  this  organization  can  help  individual  timber 
groAyers  secure  the  best  market  for  their  products  if  the  TDO  is  pur¬ 
chasing  its  OAvn  forest  lands  and  groAving  and  marketing  substantial 
volumes  of  its  own  timber  in  competition  with  those  of  its  clients. 
While  our  industry  Avill  help  to  make  the  TDO’s  work,  we  are  afraid 
this  built-in  conflict  could  become  a  fatal  flaw  in  an  otherwise  workable 
and  effective  program. 

Land  owning  as  an  objective  of  the  TDO  is  not  one  of  the  industry 
suggestions,  and  I  think  is  the  only  issue  on  which  the  Appalachian 
Committee,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  industry  have  not  been  able 
to  agree.  We  think  it  is  a  basic  inconsistency  endangering  the  TDO 
concept. 
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DEMONSTRATION  FORESTS 

We  do  believe  the  TDO  should  accept  donated  lands  and  manage 
them  as  demonstration  forests  on  which  detailed  books  and  records  will 
be  kept  to  clearly  demonstrate  the  economic  advantages  of  modern 
timber-growing  methods.  The  products  from  these  demonstration 
forests  will  be  offered  in  commerce  in  competition  with  the  TDO’s 
clients,  but  not  in  sufficient  amounts  to  be  a  conflict  of  interest.  They 
will  be  publicized  and  subject  to  constant  public  review  and  analyses. 

MANUFACTURING,  PROCESSING  OR  MARKETING 

Under  S.  3  the  TDO  cannot  use  the  Federal  loan  funds  to  acquire 
or  construct  any  facilities  for  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  facil¬ 
ities  for  manufacturing,  processing,  or  marketing  forest  products. 
This  is  based  on  two  sound  reasons:  (1)  It  would  establish  a  TDO  in 
direct  competition  with  the  existing  and  potential  privately  owned 
local  manufacturing  industries  which  the  TDO  is  supposed  to  benefit, 
and  (2)  the  experience  of  the  successful  New  England  Forestry 
Foundation.  The  NEFF,  after  attempting  manufacturing  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  forest  products,  found  that  it  was  not  compatible  with  their 
basic  purposes. 

SUMMARY 

If  the  TDO  has  its  own  products  that  must  be  marketed  on  a  profit¬ 
making  or  non-profit-making  basis  now,  will  it  be  able  to  deal  aggres¬ 
sively  for  its  clients  in  marketing  their  products  ? 

This  built-in  conflict  may  undermine  the  confidence  of  either  the 
private  timber  grower  or  the  timber-using  industry.  My  own  com¬ 
pany  and  most  of  the  Appalachian  manufacturers  buy  a  considerable 
volume  of  timber  through  consulting  foresters  and  timber  brokers. 
They  perform  a  valuable  service  and  are  subject  to  the  time-honored 
ethical  concepts  applicable  to  an  agency  relationship. 

As  you  well  know,  the  success  of  such  a  new  concept  as  the  TDO  in  the 
Appalachian  area  is  going  to  depend  on  its  acceptance  by  naturally 
skeptical  folks. 

The  particular  phrase  in  the  proposal  that  concerns  us  is  that  be¬ 
ginning  on  page  19,  at  the  end  of  line  7,  which  reads : 

(B)  physical  consolidation  of  small  holdings  or  administrative  consolida¬ 
tion  for  efficient  management  under  long-term  agreement. 

“Physical  consolidation”  means  outright  purchase  of  private  com¬ 
mercial  forest  lands  by  the  TDO.  We  suggest  that  it  should  be 
amended  to  read : 

(B)  administrative  consolidation  of  small  holdings  for  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  under  long-term  agreements. 

Under  “administrative  consolidation”  the  TDO  could  enter  into 
management  contracts  with  its  individual  timber-grower  clients  rather 
than  becoming  a  federally  financed  landholding  organization  in  com¬ 
petition  with  its  clients. 

It  may  well  be  a  proper  function  of  the  TDO  to  foster  “physical 
consolidation”  of  forest  land  among  its  clients,  thereby  assisting  them 
to  become  more  efficient  timber  growers,  but  the  TDO  itself  should  not 
be  the  landowner. 
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We  feel  that  any  increased  landowner  profits  should  go  directly  to 
the  timber  growers  and  not  to  the  TDO  which  Congress  is  creating. 

We  all  agree  that  the  TDO  program  is  experimental  and  that  ex¬ 
tensive  feasibility  studies  should  precede  establishment.  If  later  there 
is  shown  a  clear  need  or  proven  defect  in  the  TDO  proposal,  then  we 
will  assist  the  Appalachian  Commission  and  the  Forest.  Service  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  solution  to  such  defects. 

In  line  with  my  statements  the  Forest  Industries  Council  suggests 
the  following  amendment  to  section  204: 

Amend  lines  7  through  10  on  page  19  to  read : 

“(B)  administrative  consolidation  of  small  holdings  for  efficient  man¬ 
agement  under  long-term  agreements.” 

In  closing,  I  again  want  to  express  the  industry’s  appreciation  to 
Mr.  Sweeney  and  his  staff,  and  to  Mr.  Pyles  and  other  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  and  to  this  committee  for  permitting  the  forest 
industries  to  participate  to  the  extent  we  have  in  developing  this  pro¬ 
posal.  I  especially  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  this  committee  for 
helping  create  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  confidence.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  this  sets  the  stage  for  a  similar  cooperative  ap¬ 
proach  as  to  future  legislative  proposals. 

I  submit  a  statement  on  the  history,  purpose,  and  organization  of  its 
New  England  Forestry  Foundation,  which  is  mentioned  in  our  state¬ 
ment. 

(The  exhibit  is  as  follows :) 

New  England  Forestry  Foundation 

HISTORY,  PURPOSE,  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  New  England  Forestry  Foundation  was  organized  and  incorporated  in 
June  1944  after  a  careful  study  of  the  problem  of  bringing  forest  management 
to  the  private  woodlands  of  New  England.  (This  study  was  made  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  set  up  by  the  Massachusetts  Forest  and  Park  Association.)  It  is  a 
nonprofit  corporation,  chartered  under  Massachusetts  law  to  provide  complete 
forestry  service  to  woodland  owners  at  cost. 

In  order  to  give  personal  service  to  clients,  the  foundation  operates  through 
forest  management  centers.  Each  center  is  in  charge  of  a  resident  forester  and 
covers  a  radius  of  about  40  to  50  miles. 

CORPORATION 

The  foundation  is  governed  by  a  membership  limited  to  50  citizens  of  New 
England  who  elect  a  board  of  directors  of  13  members,  including  a  president, 
vice  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  The  directors  in  turn  appoint  an 
executive  committee  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  between  meetings, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  directors  and  members.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  corporation  is  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  February. 

DIVISION  OF  WORK  AND  AUTHORITY 

Secretary :  The  secretary  has  charge  of  all  matters  of  policy  and  finance  and 
carries  out  the  instructions  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Chief  forester :  The  chief  forester  is  responsible  for  all  technical  decisions, 
the  general  management  of  the  centers,  and  the  training  of  foresters.  He  ex¬ 
amines  and  approves  plans,  reports,  contracts,  and  other  documents  which  concern 
clients  of  the  foundation. 

Resident  forester :  The  resident  forester  has  full  charge  of  his  center  under 
the  direction  of  the  chief  forester.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  foundation 
who  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  client,  and  his  success  depends  as  much 
on  his  business  ability  as  his  forestry  knowledge.  Therefore,  he  should  con¬ 
stantly  apply  the  principles  of  good  business:  honesty,  prompt  and  efficient 
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service,  and  friendly,  sincere  relations  with  all  business  associates  and  public 
agencies  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  good  will. 

Office :  The  secretary  is  at  the  main  office :  41  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston  8, 
Mass.,  where  all  business  is  transacted.  The  office  is  ready  to  be  of  help  to  all 
foresters,  whenever  possible,  and  welcomes  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  service. 

POLICIES 

All  policies  originate  with  the  board  of  directors  and  are  carried  out  by  the 
main  office  through  the  secretary. 

RELATION  TO  OWNER 

The  foundation  is  a  professional  organization  for  the  management  of  timber- 
land  and  is  not  in  the  business  of  operating,  milling,  or  selling  forest  products, 
except  as  agent  of  the  owner.  All  financial  dealings  will  he  with  the  client, 
and  no  charges  will  be  made  against  the  operator  or  buyer  for  supervision. 
Loyalty  to  the  client  and  his  interests  is  the  first  consideration  of  any  employee. 
It  is  important  to  keep  in  touch  with  a  client  from  time  to  time,  and  if  a  job 
runs  over  a  long  period,  to  write  or  telephone  him  as  to  progress.  A  postal 
card  now  may  save  a  good  client  tomorrow. 

All  agreements  will  he  carried  through  in  good  faith  even  at  a  loss  to  the 
foundation.  Every  forester  should  look  upon  his  position  not  as  a  job  with  a 
fixed  salary,  hut  as  a  business.  In  this  work  he  has  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
practice  his  art  as  well  as  to  gain  business  experience. 

When  cutting  operation,  or  other  work,  is  completed,  a  letter  should  be  sent 
to  the  client  telling  him  that  the  work  has  been  supervised  to  its  finish  and  that 
the  land  has  been  left  in  good  condition.  (If  the  forester  sends  this  himself,  a 
copy  should  be  sent  to  the  main  office.) 

FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

All  financial  transactions  will  be  handled  by  the  main  office.  No  forester  will 
engage  in  any  business  arrangements  with  clients,  operators,  or  buyers  in  which 
he  will  use  his  own  funds  or  by  which  he  may  benefit  financially. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  Mr.  Pyles,  Dr.  Yolio,  and  Mr.  Mer- 
sereau.  We  will  move  along  quickly,  but  we  need  to  cover  certain 
points  with  the  members  of  this  panel  who  are  distinguished  leaders 
in  government,  education,  and  private  industry. 

Mr.  Pyles,  I  want  you  to  comment  on  page  3  of  your  testimony.  You 
refer  to  the  Timber  Development  Organization  ownership  of  donated 
lands.  On  page  4  I  find  that  you  refer  to  the  purchase  of  key  tracts  of 
timber  land  by  these  TDO  groups.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  your 
remarks  clarified  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Pyles.  In  the  one  instance  the  type  of  organization  which 
would  be  patterned  after  the  New  England  Forestry  Foundation 
would  be  primarily  a  service  organization.  The  land,  if  it  had  any 
land,  would  be  donated  for  demonstration  purposes  only.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  of  the  wide  variety  of 
organizations  that  could  be  considered,  would  be  the  kind  or  the  type 
in  which  a  group  of  landowners  would  come  together  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  develop  an  organization  to  manage  their  own  lands. 

The  reason  we  want  to  leave  in  the  opportunity  for  purchase  is  on 
the  probability  that  within  this  group  there  might  be  a  key  tract  in 
which  the  owner  was  not  interested  in  entering  into  this  agreement  and 
it  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  a  tract  to  get  a  consolidated  unit  for 
management  if  the  owner  was  willing  to  sell.  We  felt  that  we  shouldn’t 
rule  out  this  possibility  for  this  type  of  organization. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  fears  that  the  organization  would  go  into  a  large 
acquisition  program  could  be  taken  care  of  in  the  committee’s  report. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  believe  we  are  correct,  Mr.  Pyles,  and  Mr. 
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Mersereau  that  this  is  the  point  of  difference  between  you  and  the 
groups  you  represent. 

Mr.  Mersereau.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Randolph.  You  might  want  to  respond. 

Mr.  Mersereau.  I  believe  i  have  covered  it  in  my  statement  and  I 
am  very  reluctant  to  appear  to  be  in  disagreement  with  Mr.  Pyles 
because  of  the  splendid  cooperation  that  lias  been  given  to  industry. 
There  is  just  this  one  point  on  which  we  find  ourselves  in  disagreement. 

I  don’t  believe  I  can  add  to  that. 

Senator  Randolph.  You  mean  you  have  unity  but  not  conformity. 

Mr.  Mersereau.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pyles.  I  think  there  is  a  fear  that  this  organization  would  get 
into  a  large  acquisition  program  and  become  the  owner  of  a  large  tract 
of  land.  This  isn’t  our  concept  anyway.  That  is  my  feeling.  We  may 
be  able  to  iron  this  out.  But  we  do  not  want  to  rule  out  the  prospects 
for  a  group  of  landowners  who  might  be  able  to  form  a  successful  unit 
for  management  and  need  to  gain  control  of  one  or  two  tracts  of  land 
in  which  the  owner  would  be  not  willing  to  cooperate. 

Senator  Randolph.  Mr.  Pyles,  I  believe  you  could  comment  help¬ 
fully  also  on  Dr.  Yoho’s  proposal  or  suggestion  that  we  have  increased 
AGP  funds  for  forestry  assistance  to  the  small  owner  particularly. 

Would  you  comment  or  do  you  feel  you  could  be  helpful  on  that 
point  ? 

Mr.  Pyles.  We  have  no  disagreement  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
all.  I  believe  particularly  in  parts  of  West  Virginia  that  the  AGP 
funds  over  the  last  few  years  have  been  increased  and  have  been  very 
helpful.  The  authority  exists  for  this  activity.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
budget  and  expressing  the  need  for  this  practice  in  relation  to  other 
practices  under  the  AGP  program. 

Of  course,  we  are  now  referring  only  to  the  TDO,  when  thei'e  are 
eight  or  nine  measures  under  existing  authority  that  are  going  for¬ 
ward,  including  the  highway  and  road  development  that  are  going  to 
be  very  helpful  in  the  development  of  the  timber  resources  in  the 
region. 

Senator  Randolph.  Mr.  Pyles,  I  think  this  would  be  a  proper  place 
for  you  to  respond  to  the  contention  of  Mr.  Mersereau  as  contained  in 
his  statement  on  page  8  where  he  refers  to  a  recommended  language 
change  in  the  bill  regarding  the  physical  consolidation  of  small  hold¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  Pyles.  This  is  of  course  the  issue. 

Senator  Randlph.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  Pyles.  I  would  prefer,  if  possible,  to  put  such  safeguards  on  the 
acquisition  activities  as  the  committee  or  Congress  might  wish  in  the 
committee  report,  but  permit  the  group  of  landowners  this  opportu¬ 
nity  that  they  need  to  make  a  successful  unit. 

Senator  Randolph.  Is  it  your  thought  then  that  in  the  committee 
report  we  can  spell  this  out  without  changing  the  language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Pyles.  That  would  be  my  recommendation. 

Senator  Randolph.  That’s  often  done,  of  course,  as  we  know.  If 
we  clarify  this  point  in  the  committee  report,  Mr.  Mersereau,  would 
that  seem  partially  to  bring  you  together  ? 

Mr.  Mersereau.  I  think  that  would  be  very  helpful  and  we  would 
be  glad  to  work  with  the  Forest  Service  in  that  connection. 
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Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Yoho,  we  have  read  your  testimony,  and  particularly  in  my 
role  as  a  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  I  am  concerned  about  what 
you  have  said  here  on  page  11  regarding  the  trend  toward  fewer  and 
larger  plants  in  the  lumber  manufacturing  business  and  the  problems 
of  establishing  a  new  concern  with  a  small  amount  of  capital. 

I  refer  to  your  language : 

This  possibility  has  lead  to  very  costly  business  instability  in  the  region  in 
the  past.  For  instance,  in  West  Virginia  there  were  811  active  entrepreneur- 
Iships  in  the  sawmill  business  in  1960  but  by  1963,  525  of  these  had  ceased 
operations — 

out  of  this  811 — 

and  196  entirely  new  operators  had  entered  the  field. 

Dr.  Yoho.  Yes. 

Senator  Randolph.  Can  you  add  to  this  ? 

Dr.  Yoho.  We,  of  course,  work  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  data 
from  the  census  of  manufacturers  which  brings  out  the  decreasing 
number  of  sawmills  in  the  industry.  But  I  was  able  to  put  together 
these  figures  which  aren’t  brought  out  by  census  figures  by  checking 
through  the  names  of  individual  entrepreneurs  in  the  directory  of 
industries  assembled  and  published  by  the  extension  foresters  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me.  I  knew  that  the 
number  of  mills  had  been  dropping,  although  lumber  production  was 
tending  to  remain  rather  stable. 

But  I  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  turnover  that  has  taken  place. 
And  I  think  that  there  is  considerable  wasted  effort  and  actually  lost 
investment  on  the  part  of  individuals  who  undertake  such  ventures 
with  false  optimism. 

Senator  Randolph.  At  that  point,  I  would  like  the  record  to  note 
the  name  of  one  successful  operator  in  West  Virginia  who  resides 
in  my  county.  His  name  is  Richard  Benson,  the  head  of  the  Benson 
Lumber  Co.,  and  he  has  been  successful  over  a  period  of  years  in  the 
hardwood  timber  industry,  not  in  manufacturing  but  in  growing  and 
harvesting.  He  has  said  that  there  have  been  these  false  notions  in 
the  minds  of  those  not  familiar  with  the  problems  of  timbering,  who 
have  been  led  to  believe  they  can  come  into  West  Virginia  and  other 
regions  of  Appalachia  and  reap  a  harvest  of  dollars. 

He  referred  to  many  of  these  situations.  That  is  why  I  mention 
this  at  this  point  here  today.  Do  your  studies  confirm  this? 

Dr.  Yoho.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  definitely  true.  Many  studies  have 
been  made  of  the  details  of  these  operations  and  why  they  have  failed. 
Essentially  they  boil  down  to  two  reasons,  undercapitalization  and 
poor  management. 

I  think  a  training  program  for  entrepreneurs  could  readily  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  conjunction  with  the  ARA  program,  for  example. 

Senator  Randolph.  And  the  manpower  and  retraining  program 
perhaps  ? 

Dr.  Yoho.  Yes.  Some  operations  along  these  lines  are  already 
underway.  I  am  sure  Senator  Cooper  is  familiar  with  the  operation 
over  in  eastern  Kentucky  attempting  to  train  people  for  this  particu¬ 
lar  business. 
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I  was  quite  impressed  with  that  operation  when  I  visited  there  last 
summer.  I  think  they  are  definitely  on  the  right  track.  Many  of 
these  sawmill  operators  in  depressed  areas,  or  areas  of  high  rural 
underemployment  enter  this  business  simply  as  a  way  of  providing 
employment  for  themselves  without  moving  away  from  the  area.  If 
they  cannot  obtain  employment  with  someone  else,  here  is  a  means 
for  obtaining  perhaps  a  low-paying  job,  but  at  least  a  job. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  think  that  the  major  trouble  would  be  in  man¬ 
agement  rather  than  among  the  workers  themselves. 

Dr.  Yoho.  Yes. 

Senator  Randolph.  These  people  in  the  mountains  by  and  large 
have  the  aptitudes  for  this  work  and  yet  they  need  training.  You 
realize  that  in  Nicholas  County  and  Riehwoocl  you  would  find  a  great 
reservoir  of  people  with  high  aptitude  for  this  kind  of  employment. 
Isn’t  that  true,  Mr.  Mersereau? 

Mr.  Mersereau.  Yes;  I  agree  with  Dr.  Yoho. 

Senator  Randolph.  Sitting  here  is  a  former  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  John  C.  Cruikshank,  of  Clay  County. 
Do  you  wish  to  make  a  comment  on  the  sawmill  situation  in  Clay 
County,  because  this  is  one  of  the  counties  that  has  experienced 
instability  in  the  lumber  industry.  If  you  want  to  comment,  please  do. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  C.  CRUIKSHANK,  CLAY  COUNTY,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  Cruikshank.  I  would  like  to  comment,  Senator,  on  Dr.  Yoho’s 
statement  about  the  number  of  sawmills  that  have  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  In  Clay  County,  where  the  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  has  a  tremen¬ 
dous  operation,  we  have  several  small  millowners  marketing  a  low 
grade  of  timber.  They  were  selling  their  products  to  the  mines. 
Whereas  so  many  mines  have  mechanized  and  have  modernized  in 
such  matters  as  the  use  of  roof  bolts,  they  no  longer  need  timber  in  the 
volume  they  once  did. 

Consequently  these  people  went  out  of  business  because  they  lost 
their  market.  I  could  name  among  customers — I  am  a  retail  country 
merchant — 17  different  sawmill  operations  in  my  area  that  went  out 
of  business  due  to  losing  their  customers  because  of  mechanization  in 
the  mines.  As  I  say,  they  were  marketing  a  low  grade  of  timber  which 
probably  couldn’t  be  used  for  anything  else.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Cruikshank.  I 
didn’t  want  to  impose  on  you  but  your  actual  experience  has  been  very 
helpful.  What  is  the  population  of  Clay  County  ? 

Mr.  Cruikshank.  Eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-two 
at  the  1960  census. 

Senator  Randolph.  Though  this  is  not  our  primary  concern  at 
the  present,  I  would  point  out  the  importance,  especially  in  such  areas 
as  Clay  County,  W.  Va.,  of  the  health  facilities  to  be  provided  in  this 
program. 

In  Clay  County  with  12,000  persons — Mr.  Cruikshank  I  believe 
will  reinforce  what  I  am  saying — there  is  only  1  doctor. 

Mr.  Cruikshank.  Eighty-some  years  old,  Senator. 

Senator  Randolph.  Yes,  this  is  a  fact,  a  general  practitioner,  of 
over  80  years.  He  cannot  travel  those  mountains  and  really  adminis¬ 
ter  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  What  is  it,  Mr.  Cruikshank,  50  miles  to 
a  hospital  from  the  county  seat? 
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Mr.  Cruikshank.  From  the  comity  seat,  four  different  directions, 
it  is  40  miles  to  a  medical  facility. 

Senator  Randolph.  That  is  why,  even  at  this  point  as  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  timber,  we  must  recognize  the  deficit  in  such  facilities  as 
health  clinics. 

Dr.  Yolio,  you  have  made  many  contributions,  here  in  your  pre¬ 
pared  statement,  though  we  will  not  take  time  to  mention  them  all. 
I  am  very  appreciative,  as  I  know  Senator  Cooper  is.  But  there  is 
one  point  in  conclusion. 

On  page  12  of  your  statement  you  refer  to  the  inadequacy  of  research 
in  the  forest  products  industry.  Mr.  Mersereau,  would  you  like  to 
comment  ?  Has  your  industry  not  had  the  dollars  for  research  ?  The 
coal  industry  often  in  the  past  has  said  it  has  not  had  the  dollars  to 
research.  What  about  timber? 

Mr.  Mersereau.  I  think  you  are  right.  To  me,  of  the  two  most 
important  phases  in  this  entire  legislative  proposal,  one  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  access  roads  and  highways,  and  the  other  is  the  stimulation 
of  research. 

I  think  you  must  have  both.  I  wouldn’t  know  which  one  is  more 
important,  but  we  certainly  are  lacking  in  both  in  the  Appalachian 
area. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Cooper. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  this  section  because  I 
believe  Mr.  Mersereau  has  raised  the  most  crucial  issue  connected  with 
this  section,  one  which  is  debatable  and  one  which  I  raised  last  year  and 
about  which  I  have  doubts — that  is  whether  or  not  these  timber  de¬ 
velopment  organizations  should  be  authorized  to  buy  timber  holdings 
from  individuals. 

I  wholly  agree  with  the  main  thrust  of  this  section,  which  is  to 
establish  timber  development  organizations  working  with  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  States,  which  would  educate  small  timber  holders  in 
the  way  that  they  can  manage  their  holdings  selectively,  cut  their 
timber  and  market  their  timber. 

The  Forest  Service  lias  given  that  kind  of  education.  It  is  analogous 
to  the  work  that  the  Extension  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
other  agricultural  agencies  do  with  respect  to  small  farmers  and  large 
farmers  all  over  the  Nations. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  constructive  proposal  and  should  receive  full 
support.  I  am  going  to  make  a  few  comments  on  whether  or  not  these 
organizations  should  be  permitted  to  buy  timber  holdings.  And  I  may 
say,  if  you  permit  me,  I  do  it  from  personal  observation  of  the  timber 
operations  in  eastern  Kentucky  which,  as  you  have  stated,  is  a  great 
hardwood  growing  section. 

I  can  remember,  and  I  know  from  observation,  the  great  timber  hold¬ 
ings  in  eastern  Kentucky.  In  the  first  phase  of  recent  industry  history, 
large  and  powerful  companies  from  outside  the  area  came  into  this 
section,  purchased  vast  acreage,  and  then  established  what,  for  that 
time,  were  modern  mills.  At  the  beginning  the  land  was  stripped 
of  all  its  timber  without  any  provision  for  reforestation. 

When  all  the  timber  was  cut,  they  left  the  operation,  though  some¬ 
times  they  retained  ownership  of  the  land,  and  sometimes  they  sold 
it  off  in  small  parcels  to  local  residents.  In  this  phase,  there  was  em¬ 
ployment  at  the  time,  but  it  ended  when  the  timber  was  gone,  and  the 
profits  from  the  operation  chiefly  went  outside  the  area. 
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There  was  another  type  of  operation  which  developed  at  that  time. 
Individuals  of  the  area  who  had  some  capital  resources  would  buy 
smaller  tracts  of  timber,  would  move  a  sawmill  into  place  on  the  tim- 
berland,  and  follow  the  same  practices  that  the  larger  companies 
followed. 

I  must  say  I  think  there  has  been  a  change  in  that  kind  of  operation. 
The  large  lumber  companies  now  pay  greater  attention  to  reforesta¬ 
tion  and  to  selective  cutting,  and  so  do  these  local  individuals  who  are 
able  to  buy  300  or  400  acres  or  1,000  acres  of  timber  and  follow  better 
practices. 

But  I  think  also  that  with  roads  and  with  modern  equipment,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  practice  has  occurred.  Small  landowners,  such  as  those  we  are 
trying  to  help  in  this  bill  often  own  50  acres  or  less.  Because  it  is  a 
small  stand  of  timber,  they  cut  the  timber  themselves  and  haul  it  to  a 
mill  for  sale. 

These  owners  of  small  stands  of  timber  are  usually  very  poor,  poverty 
stricken  people,  so  what  happens?  They  do  not  selectively  cut  their 
timber.  When  tax  time  comes,  or  when  debts  come  due,  they  cut  all 
the  timber  that  might  be  sold,  including  some  which  is  not  ready  for 
cutting  because  of  size,  quality,  and  other  characteristics.  And  because 
the  long-term  possibility  of  reforestation  seems  rather  remote  and  far 
removed,  since  their  timber  is  different  from  Georgia  and  Alabama 
where  you  get  quick  growth  in  pine,  it  is  difficult  to  encourage  them  in 
reforestation  practices  and  in  selective  cutting. 

I  mention  this  from  personal  observation  and  also  from  practice, 
because  it  may  surprise  you,  but  some  30  years  ago  I  had  a  small  opera¬ 
tion  with  sawmills.  I  well  remember  the  old  adage,  “if  you  have  an 
enemy  give  him  a  sawmill.” 

It  seems  to  me  the  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  these  proposed  timber 
development  organizations  can  have  tremendous  value,  so  long  as  they 
are  developed  and  operated  to  educate  these  small  farmers  in  the 
protection,  cultivation,  selective  cutting,  and  marketing  of  their  timber. 
But  if  you  plan  to  go  out  and  buy  up  their  little  stands  of  timber,  and 
put  them  in  these  development  organizations,  then  you  have  just  taken 
away  this  last  little  resource  that  they  have. 

I  would  oppose  this  section  if  the  the  purpose  cannot  be  better  de¬ 
fined.  I  am  for  education,  for  teaching  management  and  better  market¬ 
ing  methods,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  organization  will  go.  I 
am  for  this  accumulation  of  timber  holdings  for  demonstration  pur¬ 
poses,  but  I  think  this  proposition  might  be  used  to  work  against  the 
long-range  interest  of  the  very  small  timber  holder  the  bill  is  designed 
to  help,  if  he  must  give  up  his  last  property  resoui’ce. 

What  will  happen  if  the  small  wood  lot  owner  has  the  same  pres¬ 
sures  and  the  same  desires  to  get  some  quick  money  when  tax  and 
debt  times  come,  and  what  happens  if  he  sells  his  timber  for  practically 
nothing. 

I  don't  know  that  you  would  see  that  occur  with  a  timber  develop¬ 
ment  organization,  but  I  think  it  may  go  against  the  purposes  of  this 
main  process  of  education  and  management  and  better  marketing  that 
everyone  wants.  I  would  like  to  have  your  comments  on  this  subject, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  connection  these  organizations  may 
have  to  one  of  the  problems  timber  operation  in  my  State,  and  I  am 
sure  in  West  Virginia  also. 
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Generally  the  small  mills  have  been  operated  to  purchase  timber 
in  the  raw,  rough  sawed  lumber  and  stave  bolts,  and  it  has  been  said 
again  and  again  if  these  States  could  develop  like  North  Carolina 
the  idea  of  encouraging  the  establishment  of  a  small  woodworking 
industry  where  value  could  be  added  to  the  product  in  terms  of  labor 
and  in  terms  of  profits  to  the  local  industry,  it  would  have  a  great 
effect. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  contemplated  that  these  timber  develop¬ 
ment  organizations  will  lead  to  this  type  ,of  encouragement.  I  would 
ask:  Do  they  contemplate  education  or  provision  of  any  kind  of 
initiative  to  local  bodies  to  develop  these  woodworking  industries 
which  add  value  to  the  raw  product  ?  I  know  at  Berea  College  there 
is  an  organization,  an  operation,  which  works  to  educate  timber 
growers  in  that  way.  I  ask,  is  there  anything  in  this  section  which 
would  give  advice  or  education  toward  the  development  of  these 
added  values  such  as  woodworking  ? 

Mr.  Pyles.  Should  I  respond  t,o  that,  Senator  Cooper? 

Senator  Cooper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pyles.  I  will  try  to  answer  your  last  question,  first.  This  par¬ 
ticular  section  is  very  narrow.  It  just  goes  to  the  resource.  It  must 
naturally  be  a  part  of  a  training  process,  an  encouragement  process 
to  landowners,  to  manage  their  lands  under  accepted  good  forest 
practices. 

There  are  other  parts  of  our  program  that  deal  directly  with  this 
problem  that  you  are  talking  about  that  is  in  the  field  of  utiliza¬ 
tion  both  in  research  and  in  our  cooperative  programs  with  the  States. 
Kentucky  for  example  has  a  department  of  utilization  under  the  State 
forester  which  is  working  directly  at  this  problem. 

On  the  timber  development  organization  and  the  purchase  of  land, 
because  first  of  all  it  must  be  a  group  of  landowners  that  want  to  join 
together  under  an  agreement  to  achieve  consolidated  management  of 
their  lands.  Thej'  are  the  sponsors  of  this  organization. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  am  for  that. 

Mr.  Pyles.  And  the  organization  itself  is  nonprofit  so  that  the  only 
purpose  that  the  organization  would  have  in  acquiring  a  tract  of  land 
within  this  unit,  that  has  been  determined  could  be  successfully  man¬ 
aged,  would  be  because  the  owner  of  that  tract,  didn’t  want  to  join  in 
with  the  other  owners  in  this  particular  area. 

And  the  profits  of  that  land  would  have  to  go  back  into  the  land  or 
either  the  organization’s  fund.  As  Mr.  Mersereau  says,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  to  attempt  to  acquire  a  lot  of  these  lands  for  nonprofit 
purposes.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  provide  a  means  of  con¬ 
solidation  of  these  owners  in  the  event  that  some  tracts  within  this 
unit  didn’t  want  to  get  in  the  cooperative  unit. 

Senator  Cooper.  Then  your  idea  of  land  acquisition  is  directed 
toward  consolidation  of  the  area  which  could  be  properly  managed. 
It  is  limited  to  that. 

Mr.  Pyles.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Senator  Cooper.  That  is  very  important. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Pyles,  Dr.  Yoho, 
and  Mr.  Mersereau.  We  may  be  calling  on  you  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  and  assistance  to  the  committee. 
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Senator  Cooper.  I  would  like  to  say  here  that  the  answers  that  you 
have  given,  that  this  land  acquisition  is  directed  toward  consolidation 
of  a  tract  or  unit  for  management,  I  think  settles  my  question. 

STATEMENT  BY  BRIG.  GEN.  HARRY  G.  WOODBURY,  JR.,  DEPUTY 

DIRECTOR  OF  CIVIL  WORKS  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING, 

OFFICE,  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  COL.  JOHN  C.  H. 

LEE,  JR.,  AND  IRWIN  REISLER,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF  OF  THE 

PLANNING  DIVISION,  CIVIL  WORKS  DIRECTORATE 

General  Woodbury.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
I  am  Brig.  Gen.  Harry  G.  Woodbury,  Jr.,  Deputy  Director  of  Civil 
Works  for  Comprehensive  Planning.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  today  in  behalf  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  participated  in  the  development  of 
the  broad  program  for  the  Appalachian  region  which  you  have  before 
you  in  the  form  of  S.  3.  We  are  impressed  by  the  magnitude  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  problems  for  which  solutions  must  be  found  if  the  human 
and  natural  resources  of  this  large,  but  underdeveloped,  region  are  to 
be  more  effectively  utilized  to  increase  the  Nation’s  strength  and  wealth, 
and  to  better  the  lot  of  the  region’s  people.  We  are  convinced,  more¬ 
over,  that  a  comprehensive  and  unified  program  will  be  required  if 
those  ends  are  to  be  met.  Hence  we  support  enactment  of  S.  3. 

The  going  civil  Avorks  program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  makes  a 
vital  contribution  toward  the  economic  development  of  underdeweloped 
regions  such  as  Appalachia.  It  does  this  by  providing  protection 
from  floods,  by  making  available  dependable  water  supplies  for  in¬ 
dustrial  and  municipal  use,  by  greatly  expanding  the  opportunities 
for  healthful  outdoor  recreation  through  the  creation  of  lakes  and 
surrounding  public  use  areas,  by  the  generation  of  electrical  energy  of 
special  value  for  peaking  purposes,  by  the  abatement  of  pollution 
through  increasing  the  low  waterfloAvs  of  the  main  streams  of  the 
region,  by  enhancing  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  transportation  through  the  provision  of  navigable  waterAvays 
Avhere  this  is  found  to  be  economically  feasible.  In  short,  the  civil 
works  program  can  advance  the  economic  deATelopment  of  Appalachia 
by  making  possible  the  utilization  of  one  of  its  greatest  natural  re¬ 
sources — the  waters  with  which  it  has  been  so  richly  endoAved  by 
nature. 

The  currently  authorized  program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the 
Appalachian  region  is  progressing  at  a  substantial  rate  with  an  ap¬ 
propriation  level  of  about  $170  million  in  fiscal  year  1965.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  high  level  of  activity  in  this  region  can  be  sustained  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come  based  on  the  present  backlog  of  authorized 
projects,  and  those  which  have  been  or  Avill  soon  be  recommended  to 
the  Congress  for  authorization  on  the  basis  of  the  current  study  pro¬ 
gram.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  should  continue  what  Ave  are 
doing — -these  projects  are  already  Avell  justified  under  current  criteria 
and  their  value  will  be  further  enhanced  by  the  proposed  development 
of  the  Appalachian  region — but  rather  what  more  should  be  done  to 
correct  the  remaining  problems  of  inadequate  control  of  water,  and 
thereby  help  raise  further  the  level  of  economic  activity  in  the  Ap- 
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palachian  region.  It  is  in  this  regard  that  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
proposed  water  resources  survey  contemplated  under  section  206  of 
the  bill  currently  under  consideration. 

Section  206  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  and  efficient 
utilization  of  the  water  and  related  land  resources  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  giving  special  attention  to  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  economic  goods  and  services  in  the  Appalachian  region 
as  a  means  of  expanding  economic  opportunities  and  thus  enhancing 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  language  in  this  section  broadens  the 
dimensions  in  water  resources  planning  by  requiring  that  a  water  re¬ 
sources  system  be  designed  with  the  objective  of  stimulating  economic 
growth  as  a  part  of  an  overall  program  for  regional  development  as 
opposed  to  the  more  conventional  practice  of  planning  water  develop¬ 
ments  to  accommodate  to  normal  growth  patterns.  The  Department 
of  the  Army  accepts  this  challenging  responsibility.  We  anticipate 
that  the  other  Federal  and  State  agencies  will  cooperate  by  providing 
certain  segments  of  the  overall  water  plan,  and  that  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  authorized  by  title  I  of  this  act,  will  provide 
overall  coordination  to  insure  that  the  water  plan  will  constitute  an 
integral  and  coordinated  component  of  its  still  more  comprehensive 
regional  program.  Section  206  provides  for  this  necessary  participa¬ 
tion. 

The  time  available  for  completion  of  the  proposed  study  is  very 
short.  Allowing  for  the  contemplated  review  processes,  we  estimate 
that  about  3  years  will  be  available  for  field  studies  and  report  prepa¬ 
ration.  This  will  require  that  an  intensive  study  effort  be  initiated 
as  soon  as  funds  can  be  obtained  after  passage  of  the  legislation.  Our 
advance  preparations  have  been  geared  to  that  objective. 

1.  We  have  developed  a  tentative  plan  of  survey  which  defines,  in 
general  terms,  the  scope  and  overall  requirements  of  the  study,  includ¬ 
ing  the  procedures  for  and  the  general  extent  of  participation  antici¬ 
pated  for  cooperating  agencies.  To  further  define  those  requirements 
we  have  initiated  informal  discussions  with  those  agencies. 

2.  We  have  developed  preliminary  plans  for  organization  and  staff¬ 
ing  of  this  study.  We  contemplate  establishing,  under  the  direction  of 
our  Ohio  River  division  engineer,  a  small  special  Appalachian  study 
office  which  will  be  charged  with  responsibility  for  management  of 
the  study  and  for  report  preparation.  Under  the  direction  of  that 
office,  existing  Corps  of  Engineers  field  offices  of  the  region,  consist-, 
ing  of  11  districts  in  3  divisions,  in  coordination  with  other  agency 
counterparts,  will  perform  the  necessary  field  investigations  within 
their  present  areas  of  responsibility  and  provide  the  data  necessary 
for  development  of  the  overall  plan.  We  expect  that  our  present  study 
program  will  make  substantial  inputs  into  the  regional  planning 
effort. 

3.  A  small  temporary  office  has  been  established  within  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  carry  out  the  advanced  planning  effort. 
Col.  John  C.  Id.  Lee,  Jr.,  is  currently  in  charge  of  that,  activity  and 
has  been  tentatively  selected  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  head  the 
field  study  office  when  it  is  established.  He  is  here  with  me  this 
morning,  sir. 
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4.  Aside  from  these  advance  preparations  for  the  water  resources 
survey,  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
participating  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Federal  Development  Plan¬ 
ing  Committee  for  Appalachia,  headed  by  Mr.  Sweeney,  which  was 
established  by  the  President  to  continue  Federal  planning  activities 
in  the  Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  Alfred  Fitt,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Civil  Functions,  and  his  alternate,  Mr.  Irwin  Reisler,  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Planning  Division,  Civil  Works  Directorate,  Office, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  are  working  closely  with  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
John  Sweeney,  and  the  Committee  to  insure  that  the  water  resources 
activities  are  properly  integrated  and  coordinated  with  the  overall 
effort  contemplated  for  the  region.  Mr.  Reisler  is  also  here  this 
morning. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  will  place  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Ailes,  dated  January  15,  1965.  The  letter  contains  my  proposed 
amendment  to  S.  3,  to  provide  assistance  to  local  communities  in  their 
share  of  the  costs  for  local  flood  protection  projects. 

(The  letter  and  proposed  amendment  are  as  follows :) 


U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  15, 1965. 

Hon.  Stephen  Ailes, 

Secretary  of  the  Army, 

Department  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  As  you  know,  President  Johnson  has  assigned  the  highest 
priority  to  the  enactment  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965.  Accordingly,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  scheduled 
hearings  on  S.  3  for  January  19  and  21.  It  is  hoped  that  by  conducting  hearings 
on  these  dates  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  receive  testimony  from  all  the 
Governors  of  the  Appalachian  States  who  may  wish  to  testify. 

We  would  like  a  representative  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  testify  on 
section  206  of  S.  3  and  on  the  amendment  for  assistance  to  local  resources, 
which  I  propose  to  offer  in  committee.  You  will  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  my 
proposed  amendment,  for  your  information. 

Mr.  John  L.  Sweeney,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Development  Planning  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Appalachia,  is  presenting  the  administration  position  on  the  legislation  on 
Tuesday,  January  19,  at  10  a.m.  We  should  like  to  hear  the  testimony  of  the 
representative  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  following  Mr.  Sweeney,  at  approxi¬ 
mately  10:30  a.m.  The  hearing  is  being  held  in  room  4200,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

We  should  appreciate  if  you  will  have  your  staff  communicate  with  Richard  B. 
Royce  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  staff  regarding  the  name  of 
the  person  who  will  testify.  In  accordance  with  committee  policy,  we  should 
like  to  have  75  copies  of  the  statement  and  trust  that  despite  the  short  time 
elapsing  we  may  have  these  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Monday,  January  18. 

Since  the  Senate  bill,  S.  3,  has  not  yet  been  printed,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the 
identical  House  bill,  H.R.  4. 

Truly, 


Jennings  Randolph. 


WATER  RESOURCE  PROJECTS 


Sec.  215.  (a)  In  any  project  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
construction  as  a  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  provided  for  in  Section  206, 
or  projects  authorized  in  the  Appalachian  region  in  accordance  with  Section  107 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960  (ss  U.S.C.  577)  or  Section  205  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (ss  U.S.C.  701s),  where  local  interests  are 
required  under  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  the  Act  approved  June  22,  1936 
(49  Stat.  1571),  as  amended,  to  furnish  lands,  easements  and  rights-of-way 
necessary  for  the  project,  or  are  required  under  the  existing  provisions  of  law 
or  administrative  regulations,  to  furnish  monetary  contributions  towards  the 
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cost  of  construction  of  the  project,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized,  on 
application  of  the  responsible  local  interests,  and  on  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com¬ 
mission,  to  advance  funds  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 

(1)  acquire  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  title  to  all  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way  necessary  for  the  project  by  donation,  or  with  funds  here¬ 
tofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  or  made  available  for  the  project :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  such  title  shall  be  transferred  by  the  Secretary  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  local  interests  upon  completion  of  construction  of  the  project : 

(2)  defer  the  payment  of  the  required  monetary  contributions,  and  pay 
the  entire  first  cost  of  the  project  out  of  fluids  heretofore  or  hereafter  ap¬ 
propriated  or  made  available  for  the  project ; 

Provided,  That  the  State,  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  other  responsible  local 
agency  agrees  to  repay  the  cost  of  such  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way,  to¬ 
gether  with  government  administrative  acquisition  costs,  and  the  amount  of 
required  monetary  contribution,  including  interest  which  shall  commence  with 
the  initiation  of  construction,  within  the  life  of  the  project  but  in  no  event  to 
exceed  fifty  years  after  completion  of  construction,  except  that  no  payment  need 
be  made  until  one  year  after  completion  of  construction.  The  interest  rate 
used  for  the  purposes  of  computing  interest  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  tiscal  year  in  which  construction  is 
initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the  computed  average  interest  rate  payable  by  the 
Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  marketable  public  obligations,  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen  years  from  date  of  issue :  Provided 
further,  That  neither  the  amount  of  the  deferred  required  monetary  contribu¬ 
tion  nor  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Government  in  obtaining  lands,  easements  and 
rights-of-way  pursuant  to  authority  stated  herein,  shall  be  considered  in  de¬ 
termining  the  limitation  of  Federal  participation  in  projects  authorized  under 
Section  107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960  and  Section  205  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  Section  shall  apply  to  projects 
heretofore  authorized  in  the  Appalachian  Region  which  will  be  a  component 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  provided  for  under  Section  206  of  this  Act,  and 
where  construction  has  not  been  initiated :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  upon  application  of  the  responsible  local  interests,  and,  on  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Commission,  shall 
notify  the  Public  Works  Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  by  separate  letter  reports  that  subsection  (a)  will  lie  applied;  Provided 
further,  That  no  agreement  with  the  local  interests  shall  be  entered  into  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days  after  such  notification  has  been  given. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  Section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

General  Woodbury.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  xtill  continue  with  my 
statement. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 


The  committee  lias  asked  us  to  present  our  views  with  respect  to  a 
proposed  amendment  to  S.  3  which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  from  funds  to  be  made  available  under  this  act.  to  assist 
local  interests  in  financing  their  participation  in  Federal  water  re¬ 
sources  projects.  These  funds  could  be  utilized  to  permit  construction 
of  projects  which  are  desirable  components  of  the  Appalachian  devel¬ 
opment  program  by  covering  the  local  share  of  the  costs  required  un¬ 
der  the  legislation  authorizing  such  projects,  subject  to  the  requirement, 
that  local  interests  agree  to  repay  such  costs,  with  interest,  over  an 
extended  period  of  time.  The  Department  of  the  Army  considers  the 
objective  of  this  amendment  to  be  a  desirable  addition  to  the  legisla¬ 
tion  under  consideration.  As  recognized  in  the  legislation,  many 
communities  in  Appalachia  do  not  now  have  the  necessary  tax  base  to 
support  needed  expansion  of  economic  activity.  This  in  turn  prevents 
them  from  financing  public  improvements  which  are  essential  to  create 
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the  economic  environment  that,  is  necessary  to  promote  private  invest¬ 
ment  in  tlie  area.  There  have  been  a  number  of  instances  where  local 
flood  protection  projects,  which  have  been  authorized  by  Congress  or 
which  would  have  been  eligible  for  accomplishment  under  general  au¬ 
thority  available  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  have  not  been  constructed 
because  the  communities  could  not  furnish  the  lands  and  rights-of-way 
that  are  requirements  for  such  projects.  The  recurrent  flood  problems 
existing  in  those  areas  cause  economic  losses  they  can  ill  afford  to  suffer 
and  deters  economic  expansion.  With  provision  for  deferred  payment, 
as  the  amendment  proposes,  these  improvements  could  proceed  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  objectives  for  economic  development  of  the  region. 

Some  portions  of  the  draft  language  of  section  215  need  further 
clarification.  For  example,  subsection  (a)(1)  which  provides  for  use 
of  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  or  made  available  to  the 
project  is  inconsistent  with  the  funding  procedure  contemplated  in 
subsection  (c).  Other  revisions  may  also  be  desirable  after  further 
review.  If  desired  by  the  committee,  we  will  undertake  such  review 
and  submit  revised  draft  language  which  will  be  coordinated  within 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  afforded  me  to  present  the  views  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  this  im¬ 
portant  legislative  proposal. 

I  am  prepared  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  might  have. 

Senator  Randolph.  The  committee  appreciates  your  testimony, 
General,  and  we  would  be  grateful  for  further  clarification  of  the 
proposed  amendment.  We  would  appreciate  whatever  assistance  your 
staff  could  give  the  committee  in  perfecting  section  215,  and  we  would 
hope  that  a  final  draft  might  be  furnished  the  committee  by  January 
25,  if  possible. 

Senator  Randolph.  General  Woodbury,  as  an  aside  here,  while  you 
were  speaking,  Senator  Cooper  correctly  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  encompasses  a  broad  and  necessary  program.  That 
is  the  essence  of  what  he  said.  You  have  testified  on  one  of  the  very 
important  efforts  that  will  be  made.  It  is  a  broad  water  resource 
program  in  depth  and  scope  to  not  only  control  floods  but  to  develop 
the  rivers  to  benefit  people,  to  benefit  industry,  and  to  add  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  of  the  areas  which  have  been  adversely  affected  in  the 
past  by  inadequate  resource  development  among  other  factors. 

You  people  were  doing  what  you  could  when  you  could.  I  recall 
recently  an  editorial  in  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Gazette.  I  hope  to 
refresh  my  memory  on  its  content  and  perhaps  place  it  in  the  record. 
It  brought  out  the  need  in  the  Kanawha  River  region  of  the  sort  of 
program  that  is  envisaged  here.  Someone  expressed  disheartening 
response  to  the  delays  which  have  been  perhaps  necessary. 

To  refer  to  another — and  somewhat  sensitive  aspect  of  this  subject — 
some  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  people  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  study  that  is  authorized  in  this  section  206.  There  would 
appear  to  be  some  anxiety  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  might  encroach 
on  areas  of  T\  A  responsibility  in  this  study — though,  of  course,  there 
is  inevitably  a  certain  degree  of  overlapping  authority  in  such  a 
project. 

IIow  do  you  plan  for  the  participation  and  cooperation  of  the  TVA 
in  this  study? 
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General  Woodbury.  Sir,  there  are  several  agencies  that  are  directly 
concerned  with  water  resource  development,  as  you  well  know.  In  this 
particular  region  they  include  TVA,  and  in  addition  to  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  State  and  private  agencies. 

It  is  our  view  that  this  study  will  be  a  coordinated  study,  and  that 
we  will  seek  the  participation  by  each  agency  that  has  an  interest,  and 
we  will  capitalize  on  their  expertise,  if  you  will,  in  their  particular 
area,  and  capitalize,  too,  on  the  qualifications  of  particular  agencies 
that  have  particular  geographic  responsibilities,  as  in  the  case  of  TVA, 
and  that  this  study  will,  when  it  is  produced,  be  an  integrated  and 
coordinated  study  with  the  views  of  these  other  agencies  reflected  in 
the  study. 

Senator  Randolph.  You  anticipate  no  conflict  of  authority  ? 

General  Woodbury.  We  do  not,  sir.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
in  response  to  this  draft  legislation,  already  initiated  contact  with 
these  agencies,  including  the  TVA.  Colonel  Lee  has  traveled  down 
to  TVA  country  and  talked  to  the  staff  and  board  of  the  TVA.  We 
have  participated  jointly  with  them  in  a  briefing  of  State  agencies  here 
in  Washington,  and  we  expect  to  continue  this  cooperative  approach  to 
the  overall  development  of  the  region. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  am  personally  convinced  this  can  be  and  will 
be  carried  forth  in  a  spirit  of  cooperative  inquiry.  I  am  sure  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  constructive. 

General  Woodbury.  We  have  no  apprehension,  sir. 

Senator  Randolph.  Fine.  Thank  you.  Senator  Cooper  ? 

Senator  Cooper.  I  would  say  that  I  think  this  is  a  very  important 
part  of  this  program  because  the  floods  which  sweep  these  areas  almost 
annually  destroy  lives  and  property  and  inhibit  any  kind  of  develop¬ 
ment,  even  local  investment,  and  they  depress  property  values,  so  the 
tax  base  is  greatly  lowered  for  other  improvements  that  communities 
and  counties  would  like  to  make. 

I  am  going  to  ask  a  specific  question  directed  at  programs  in  my 
own  State  of  Kentucky.  I  am  sure  you  recall  that  basin  studies  are 
now  underway  on  the  Big  Sandy  River,  the  Licking  River,  the  Upper 
Kentucky,  the  Upper  Cumberland,  and,  of  course,  on  the  great  Ohio 
River. 

These  studies,  and  the  resulting  action  that  may  be  taken  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  these  streams  which  are  in  this  very  area,  make  very 
important  both  early  completion  and  action  upon  whatever  projects 
meet  the  criteria  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Will  the  overall  study 
authorized  in  this  bill  defer  or  delay  any  action  which  might  be  taken 
under  the  studies  which  are  now  in  progress  ? 

General  Woodbury.  Thank  you,  Senator.  The  study  that  is  author¬ 
ized  by  this  act  will  not  in  any  way  delay  other  ongoing  study  pro¬ 
grams.  We  anticipate  that  some  of  these  studies,  such  as  the  Big 
Sandy  of  which  you  spoke - 

Senator  Randolph.  In  which  West  Virginia  is  also  interested. 

General  Woodbury.  I  understand  that,  sir. 

Senator  Randolph.  Is  this  right,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Cooper.  Yes. 

General  Woodbury  (continuing).  Will  be  processed  this  year  and 
this  new  study  will  utilize  the  information  that  has  been  produced 
and  that  was  used  in  the  development  of  the  other  studies  to  see  what 
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further  developments  should  be  undertaken  to  control  streams  and 
water  and  land  resources  in  areas  that  are  not  proposed  in  these  exist¬ 
ing  studies. 

Senator  Cooper.  Assuming  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  ready 
or  will  soon  be  ready  to  report  on  the  studies  that  it  has  made  of  the 
river  basins  or  reservoirs  such  as  the  proposed  Royalton  Reservoir 
near  Salyersville  in  Kentucky,  with  which  I  am  familiar,  or  basins  and 
reservoirs  in  other  States,  and  those  studies  were  made  upon  existing 
authorities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  is  it  possible  to  take  into  consid¬ 
eration,  assuming  that  this  act  is  passed,  such  additional  criteria  as  this 
act  will  permit  before  the  final  reports  come  to  the  Congress  ? 

General  Woodbury.  We  feel,  sir,  that  existing  studies  which  con¬ 
tain  favorable  recommendations  should  not  be  delayed  by  the  occasion 
of  this  act,  but  should  proceed  into  authorization  and  construction  in 
order  to  move  ahead  with  the  economic  development  of  this  region. 

We  recognize  that  in  some  of  these  existing  studies  there  may  have 
been  areas  in  which,  under  current  criteria,  development  work  could 
not  be  recommended.  These  will  be  reviewed,  sir,  under  the  terms 
of  this  act,  under  its  purposes,  and  additional  reports  made  on  those 
projects  which  might  be  found  to  qualify  under  any  new  criteria  that 
would  be  developed  as  a  result  of  this  act. 

Senator  Cooper.  You  answered  my  question  well,  and  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Randolph.  Colonel  Lee,  we  wish  you  to  know  that  your 
conferences  with  members  of  the  staff  in  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  with  others  have  been  very  helpful  in  the  development  of  areas 
of  understanding.  We  are  pleased  that  your  office  is  already  in  being, 
because  when  this  bill  passes — and  I  am  going  to  say  now  that  I 
believe  it  will  become  law  before  the  1st  of  April— we  hope  that  the 
water  resources  study  will  be  immediately  initiated.  We  hope  to  act 
early  in  February  in  the  Senate,  but  your  work  before  the  fact 
and  not  after  the  fact  is  very  helpful.  We  commend  you,  General, 
and  you,  Mr.  Reisler,  and  you,  Colonel  Lee,  and  the  others  in  your 
agency  who  are  active  in  this  effort. 

General  Woodbury.  I  can  assure  you  there  is  nothing  that  would 
"ffiase  Colonel  Lee  more  than  to  have  this  act  pass  so  he  can  go 

^ork  on  Appalachia  by  the  1st  of  April.  He  is  a  very  aggressive 
officer,  as  you  know. 

Senator  Randolph.  That  is  true.  We  are  very  impressed  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  approached  this  assignment. 

General  Woodbury,  Colonel  Lee,  and  Mr.  Reisler,  we  thank  you 
for  this  testimony  and  I  can  assure  you  this  is  an  important  phase  of 
mis  bill.  We  recognize  it  as  such  and  certainly  the  people  of  the  area 
believe  that  it  is  highly  important.  It  is  an  imperative  part  of  the 
measure.  Thank  you  very  much. 

General  Woodbury.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  see  our  former  colleague  of  the  Senate,  Senator 
Walters,  of  Tennessee,  who  accompanies  the  Governor,  the  Honorable 
Frank  G.  Clement.  Senator  Walters,  we  would  be  delighted  to  have 
you  sit  with  Governor  Clement  during  his  testimony. 

Senator  Walters.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Randolph.  Governor  Clement,  you  will,  of  course,  bring 
those  persons  with  you  to  sit  at  the  table,  if  you  desire. 
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Governor  Clement.  Fine.  I  would  like  to  present  at  this  time,  all 
of  you  know,  our  distinguished  former  Senator  Herbert  S.  Walters. 
We  also  have  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  that  I  have  a  little 
business  with,  Representative  Jimmy  Cook,  of  Davidson  County  here. 

Senator  Randolph.  At  this  time,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  place 
in  the  record  a  letter  from  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  Senator  Albert  Gore,  who  is  unable  to  appear 
in  person  at  this  time. 

Statement  of  Hon.  Albert  Gore,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  the  courtesy  of  the  committee  in  allow¬ 
ing  me  to  express  my  views  on  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

Certainly  this  measure  is  of  historic  importance  in  that  it  recognizes,  and 
would  implement,  the  regional  concept  in  dealing  with  problems  of  development. 
This  is  a  key  measure  of  the  89th  Congress,  not  only  because  of  the  benefits 
which  it  would  bring  to  a  sizable  portion  of  our  country,  but  also  because  it  could 
be,  and  I  hope  will  be,  the  prelude  to  a  succession  of  measures  tailored  to  fit  the 
needs  of  other  regions. 

Of  course,  not  all  regions  require  the  same  treatment.  Not  all  would  benefit 
equally  from  the  same  treatment.  A  dollar  spent  in  this  way  in  all  regions  would 
be  inefficient  and  most  undesirable.  But  I  want  the  members  of  this  committee 
whose  constituents  do  not  live  in  Appalachia  to  know  that  I  will  support  properly 
tailored  bills  to  benefit  other  lagging  regions  just  as  vigorously  as  I  support  this 
one. 

This  bill  is  badly  needed.  It,  or  something  like  it,  is  of  the  utmost  necessity 
if  we  are  to  bring  Appalachia  up  to  the  educational,  technological,  and  indus¬ 
trial  level  of  the  more  prosperous  portions  of  the  country. 

The  bill  is  important  to  the  people  of  the  State  I  have  the  honor,  in  part,  to 
represent  in  the  Senate.  But  it  is  surely  worthy  of  support  on  the  basis  of  the 
strength  its  implementation  will  lend  to  the  entire  national  fabric. 

Approximately  half  the  counties  in  Tennessee  are  included  in  Appalachia,  and 
about  one-third  of  the  State’s  population  is  located  there.  Not  all  these  counties 
are  poor ;  indeed,  some  of  the  State’s  wealthier  counties  are  in  this  region.  But 
on  the  whole,  the  people  of  Appalachia  have  a  per  capita  income  about  three- 
fourths  that  in  the  remainder  of  the  State,  and  unemployment  is  about  one-third 
greater. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  bill,  at  least  as  measured  in  dollars,  is  in  the  field  of 
transportation.  This  is  certainly  as  it  should  be,  for  the  first  need  of  Appalachia 
is  transportation,  particularly  highways.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
region  is  its  isolation,  and  transportation  will  certainly  do  much  to  overcome 
this  obstacle.  I  hope  the  main  highways  and  access  roads  authorized  by  this 
bill  will  be  so  located  as  to  forge  commercial  links  between  our  great  cities  and 
markets  and  the  nowT  isolated  communities  of  Appalachia. 

But.  although  transportation  is  important,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  other  avenues 
of  development  are  explored. 

Water  rsouree  development  can  do  much.  Indeed,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority  has  already  demonstrated  this  fact.  Those  portions  of  Appalachia  not 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  can,  perhaps,  be  brought  up  to  the  high  standards  now 
pertaining  in  the  TVA  area  in  this  regard. 

Coal  is  without  question  the  region’s  most  important  mineral  resource,  and  it 
is  right  and  proper  that  improvements  in  mining  and  marketing  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  any  plan  for  regional  improvement.  Low-cost  thermal  power  can 
be  most  important  in  attracting  certain  industries.  And  here  again  TVA  has 
demonstrated  something  of  what  can  be  done. 

Tourism  and  recreation  are  already  important  to  Tennessee’s  portion  of  Appa¬ 
lachia  and  can  be  exploited  further.  Appalachia  is  within  easy  motoring  reach 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  located. 
With  the  expansion  of  leisure  time,  a  larger  share  of  the  domestic  tourists’ 
dollar  should  and  can  be  funneled  into  Appalachia. 

There  is  one  portion  of  this  bill  I  would  like  particularly  to  emphasize.  I  refer 
to  part  B,  which  provides  for  funds  to  supplement  and  modify  existing  Federal 
programs.  Second  to  transportation,  this  may  well  be  the  most  important  part 
of  this  bill. 
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In  my  view,  the  accelerated  public  works  program  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  programs  for  the  advancement  of  our  smaller  communities.  The  funds 
released  under  that  program  enabled  many  Tennessee  communities  to  construct 
sewer  and  water  systems.  Without  those  Federal  funds,  local  resources  would 
have  been  greatly  strained. 

Indeed,  without  the  triggering  effect  of  Federal  funds,  many  Tennessee  com¬ 
munities  would  have  continued  to  go  without  proper  public  facilities.  Now  that 
some  water  and  sewer  systems  have  been  built,  however,  the  people  have  begun 
to  enjoy  a  better  life  and  a  safer  life,  and  some  start  has  been  made  toward 
bringing  in  industry  where  there  was  none  before.  Where  industrialization  had 
begun,  it  has  been  truly  accelerated. 

It  appears  now  that  the  APW  program  will  not  be  revived  or  reenacted.  If 
such  is  to  be  the  case,  part  B  of  this  bill  takes  on  added  significance,  and  should, 
perhaps,  be  strengthened. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  committee  that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  adding  emphasis  to  part  B,  particularly  with  respect  to  community 
facilities.  I  am  sure  many  communities  in  Appalachia  outside  of  Tennessee  have 
need  for  these  projects,  and,  indeed,  have  plan's  drawn  and  engineering  practically 
completed.  I  know  such  is  the  case  in  Tennessee’s  portion  of  Appalachia. 

The  problem  of  Appalachia  are  many.  Although  they  are  capable  of  solution, 
this  bill  alone,  of  course,  will  not  solve  them.  But  this  bill  does  delineate  some 
of  them  and  provides  a  start  toward  their  solution. 

The  people  of  Appalachia  themselves  must  do  most  of  the  job.  They  are  fine 
people,  and  are  anxious  and  eager  to  move  along  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
They  do  need  outside  help  in  getting  started  on  the  right  road. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  report  this  bill  promptly,  with  such  amendments  as 
seem  justified.  I  shall  support  the  measure  vigorously  when  it  comes  before  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Randolph.  Governor  Clement,  we  know  of  the  vigorous 
efforts  that  have  been  made  under  your  administration  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  potential  of  Tennessee. 

As  one  who  supported  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  the  1930’s, 
and  there  was  no  direct  benefit  to  West  Virginia,  I  hope  that  those 
in  Congress  will  look  at  the  results  of  that  legislation  and  acknowledge 
its  benefits  not  only  to  the  immediate  area,  but  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Similar  benefits  are,  I  believe,  held  forth  in  the  pending 
legislation. 

Governor  Clement,  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  and  we  are  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  G.  CLEMENT,  GOVERNOR  OF  TENNES¬ 
SEE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  FORMER  SENATOR  HERBERT  S.  WALTERS 

AND  LINDSAY  ALBERT,  DIRECTOR  OF  STATE  PLANNING,  STATE 

OF  TENNESSEE 

Governor  Clement.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  first  of  all  thank  you  and  members  of  your  committee  and  your 
staff  members  and  associates  for  this  privilege,  and  again  in  response 
to  the  invitation  you  so  kindly  issued  a  few  moments  ago  to  your 
former  colleague  Senator  Walters. 

I  would  say  for  the  record  I  always  feel  better  when  Senator  Walters 
is  by  my  side,  whatever  the  situation  may  be,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
him  here  with  me. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you. 

Governor  Clement.  We  have  also  with  us,  Mr.  Lindsay  Albert,  our 
director  of  State  planning,  to  my  right,  because  he  works  very  closely 
with  us  and  with  officials  of  the  Federal  Government  and  also  with 
local  officials  in  the  affected  area  to  which  we  are  directing  our 
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attention  today.  And  it  might  be  that  now  or  later  this  committee 
might  want  some  detailed  information  and  I  am  sure  Air.  Albert 
could  be  very  helpful  to  us. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Governor  Clement.  I  appreciate,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  very  much  this  opportunity  to  testify  in  behalf  of  Senate 
bill  3  which  embodies  President  Johnson’s  Appalachian  regional 
development  program. 

This  program,  as  you  know,  has  evolved  over  several  years  and  rep¬ 
resents  careful  study  and  deliberation  by  the  representatives  of  11 
States,  together  with  many  Federal  agencies.  It  is  a  concerted  effort 
to  do  something  about  a  segment  of  our  Nation  which  does  not  share 
in  the  affluent  society,  most  often  through  no  fault  of  its  own. 

Now  I  don’t  intend  on  this  occasion  to  go  into  more  detail  than  the 
committee  would  desire  that  we  do  so,  but  I  conceive  it  my  duty  not  to 
try  to  tell  this  committee  those  things  which  I  know  of  all  people  yon 
are  most  familiar  with  already,  things  that  would  be  repetition. 

But  it  is  my  desire,  as  we  lawyers  would  say,  to  be  as  brief  as  possible 
that  we  more  or  less  have  a  meeting  of  the  minds  between  those  of  you 
who  serve  here  in  the  Capital  of  our  Nation  and  those  of  us  who  serve 
back  in  the  State  capitals.  And  if  there  are  any  areas  of  disagree¬ 
ment  or  misunderstanding,  I  know  that  you  as  well  as  we  would  want 
to  be  sure  again  that  we  clarified  them  and  tried  to  seek  those  areas  of 
understanding  instead. 

Tennessee  gives  unequivocal  support  to  the  Appalachian  program 
now  being  considered.  It  is  a  joint  local-State-Federal  effort  to  en¬ 
hance  economic  opportunities  in  the  region.  During  the  formative 
stages  of  the  program,  the  President’s  Appalachian  Commission  held 
numerous  meetings  in  the  region  to  discuss  the  various  problems  and 
aspects  of  development.  The  two  meetings  held  in  Tennessee  demon¬ 
strated  beyond  any  doubt  the  acceptance  of  the  program  and  the  de¬ 
termination  by  local  citizens  groups  that  we  must  work  together  to 
solve  common  problems. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  also,  that  the  cities  and  county  govern¬ 
ments  in  Tennessee,  through  their  associations,  testified  last  year 
before  the  appropriate  committees  in  behalf  of  this  program. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  from  the  beginning  that  while  we  are  here 
considering  the  Appalachian  region  as  a  whole,  not  all  of  the  region 
should  be  considered  in  a  “depressed”  condition.  Within  the  region 
lie  some  of  our  more  prosperous  industrial  areas.  In  Tennessee’s  por¬ 
tion  of  Appalachia,  for  example,  the  Kingsport-Johnson  Citv-Bristol 
area,  the  Morristown-Greeneville  area,  the  Knoxville- Alcoa-Oak 
Ridge  areas,  and  the  Chattanooga  area,  to  mention  several,  serve  as 
large  economic  nuclei  around  which  much  of  our  fine  industry  develops. 

But  nevertheless,  in  the  outlying  areas,  in  some  of  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities,  in  the  mountainous  areas,  and  in  some  rural  areas,  we  find 
severe  problems  of  economic  decline.  These  have  been  brought  about 
as  pointed  out  in  the  Appalachian  regional  commission  report,  largely 
through  changes  in  agriculture  and  in  production  of  coal.  Technology 
is  changing  our  way  of  life. 

We  must  realize,  as  a  people,  that  our  private  enterprise  system  is 
the  “backbone”  of  America.  But  we  must  realize,  also,  that  this 
system  is  continually  changing  and  we  must  be  willing  and  able  to 
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reorient,  our  programs  and  adjust  to  these  changes.  The  Appalachian 
Development  Act  recognizes  this  and  the  joint  local-State-Federal 
team  approach  is  aimed  at  providing  the  economic  base  for  private 
enterprise  to  prosper.  Each  job  that  is  created  in  this  manner  means 
a  more  abundant  life  for  a  family  without  benefit  of  subsistence  pay¬ 
ments  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  bill  under  consideration  is  a  comprehensive  approach  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  economic  development,  probably  the  first  of  its  kind  anywhere 
in  America.  While  Tennessee  endorses  the  program  in  its  entirety, 
I  would  like  to  comment  more  specifically  on  several  aspects  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

HIGHWAYS 

For  example,  under  the  broad  subject  of  highways,  because  of  the 
rough  mountainous  terrain  which  characterizes  the  region,  highway 
transportation  is  limited  and  parts  of  the  region  are  impassable,  hence, 
goods  and  services  do  not  move  readily  and  private  enterprise  is  handi¬ 
capped  in  not  being  able  to  utilize  resources,  which  in  turn  provide 
jobs  and  incomes  needed  for  its  people. 

Lack  of  highway  access  to  areas  with  a  potential  for  industrial 
development  inhibits  maximum  development  of  our  resources.  While 
in  Tennessee  our  interstate  highway  system  will  link  major  and  some 
minor  urban  areas,  a  number  of  smaller  and  yet  underdeveloped  areas 
would  be  assisted  by  the  system  of  developmental  highways  proposed 
under  the  program.  For  example,  the  route  proposed  through  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  when  considered 
in  combination  with  water  resources  projects  proposed  in  the  program, 
would  open  up  water-related  economic  opportunities  unheard  of.  The 
bill  would  provide  for  such  a  new  system  of  developmental  and  access 
highways  to  be  constructed  on  a  Federal-State  matching  basis.  This 
system  is  a  must  if  the  regional  isolation  of  Appalachia  is  to  be  over¬ 
come.  Tennessee  is  prepared  to  contribute  its  part  of  the  cost. 

WATER  RESOURCES 

We  know  that  control  of  water  is  essential  to  the  economic  growth 
of  the  region.  Properly  regulated,  water  becomes  a  tool  with  which 
to  work.  Abundant  electric  power  can  propel  our  industries,  river 
transportation  makes  available  new  outlets  and  markets  for  our  natural 
resources,  and  abundant  water  can  give  us  lattitude  to  develop  our 
recreation  and  tourist  industries,  so  vital  to  the  small  entrepreneur. 

What  we  need,  and  what  the  Appalachian  States  are  asking  for,  is 
not  a  handout  as  such,  but  a  partnership  with  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Through  Federal  assistance  such  water  related  projects  can 
be  developed  thereby  creating  an  economic  base,  shall  be  say,  or  a 
favorable  climate  in  which  the  local  communities  and  private  enter¬ 
prise  may  grow  and  develop  new  job  opportunities.  We  in  Tennessee 
know  from  firsthand  experience  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Senator  Cooper,  that,  such  a  partnership  can  be  developed.  I  would 
like  to  endorse  this  concept  of  water  resources  development  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  bill. 
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OTHER  PROGRAMS 

We  are  prepared  to  assist  communities  plan  multicounty  health 
facilities  as  proposed  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  such  facilities  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  region.  Only  with  a  sound  body  and 
mind  can  our  people  contribute  to  the  Great  Society. 

W  e  are  happy  to  endorse  the  proposal  for  assisting  the  small  land- 
owner  in  the  improvement  and  development  of  land  for  pasture  and 
erosion  control  in  the  region,  such  program  to  utilize  the  technical 
know-how  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  States,  and  local  agri¬ 
cultural  committees  for  this  purpose. 

Wo  support  the  effort  to  further  improve  our  timber  resources  es¬ 
pecially  that  of  providing  technical  assistance  in  the  organization 
and  operation  of  timber  development  organizations  to  carry  out  timber 
development  programs,  to  improve  productivity,  quality  and  increase 
returns  to  landowners. 

We  welcome  a  joint  effort  with  the  States  to  reclaim  and  restore 
abandoned  coal  mines  in  the  region  and  to  expand  and  accelerate  fish 
and  wildlife  restoration  in  areas  privately  damaged  by  deleterious 
practices. 

Tennessee  is  ready  to  improve  the  educational  opportunities  of  all 
its  citizens,  and  in  this  connection,  I  might  add,  an  acceleration  of  our 
area  vocational  teclmical  schools  will  be  possible  under  appropriate 
sections  of  the  bill  to  serve  additional  areas  in  Appalachia,  where  train¬ 
ing  and  education  is  needed  for  maximizing  employment.  Our  State 
has  already  spent  almost  $5  million  of  its  own  funds  in  the  past  2 
years  in  developing  a  statewide  system  to  form  a  skilled  labor  force 
as  a  further  attraction  to  industry. 

PLANNING  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

I  might  say  that  Tennessee  endorses  the  proposed  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  as  a  suitable  instrument  to  provide  continuing 
comprehensive  planning  for  the  region,  for  we  feel  that  only  in  this 
manner  can  focus  be  made  on  those  problems  that  cross  State  lines.  I 
pledge  my  full  support  to  working  with  other  States  in  this  coordi¬ 
nated  effort,  together  with  the  financial  participation  in  staffing  and 
operating  expenses  necessary  after  the  initial  2  years  of  operation. 

The  bill  requires  a  coordinating  framework  at  the  State  level  to 
review  and  evaluate  projects  before  submittal  to  the  Commission. 
Such  procedure  should  enable  the  States  to  concentrate  on  those  aspects 
of  the  program  that  make  for  harmonious  planning  and  development 
of  the  area.  Such  procedure  should  also  stimulate  comprehensive 
statewide  and  regional  planning  by  the  States  themselves  as  we  have 
done  in  Tennessee  through  our  State  planning  office. 

Tennessee,  like  many  of  its  sister  States,  has  many  resources  to  be 
tapped  and  put  into  productive  use.  We  have  moved  ahead  on  many 
programs  on  our  own  without  asking  for  assistance.  We  will  continue 
to  move  ahead  as  the  needs  of  Tennessee  are  felt.  But  we  are  asking 
the  Federal  Government  through  the  enactment  of  this  program,  to 
establish  a  joint  partnership  in  expanding  opportunities  for  all  the 
citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President’s  Appalachian  program  is  a  monument 
and  a  challenge  to  all  of  us  who  are  involved  with  problems  of  economic 
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development.  It  is  even  a  greater  challenge  to  those  11  States  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  workability  of  comprehensive  planning  and  development 
for  so  large  an  area.  I  believe  that  this  effort  will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  first  of  its  kind. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  distinguished  committee,  after  care¬ 
ful  deliberation  and  after  hearing  from  other  Appalachian  States, 
give  its  wholehearted  endorsement  and  pursue  its  early  enactment  by 
the  Congress. 

And  in  Tennessee  the  Governor’s  office  and  all  of  those  associated 
with  us  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with  this  committee  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  other  States  involved  in  any  efforts  to 
speedily  bring  into  focus  the  things  that  need  consideration  and 
determination. 

We  ask  only  that  you  command  us,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  at  your 
service.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much,  Governor  Clement.  We 
are  appreciative  of  your  testimony.  You  have  demonstrated  your 
grasp  of  the  needs  not  only  of  Tennessee  but  the  11-State  regions  of 
Appalachia.  We  compliment  the  State  under  your  administration  for 
moving  forward  in  areas  of  constructive  effort  to  utilize  the  abilities 
of  your  people  and  the  natural  resources  of  your  State. 

And  this  is  known  throughout  the  country.  At  this  point  I  would 
like  to  have  the  record  reflect  that  Senator  Walters  when  he  was  in 
the  Senate  supported  this  legislation  and  voted  for  it  as  did  Senator 
Gore.  And  we  were  grateful  for  his  strong  arm. 

Do  you  wish  to  say  something  at  this  time? 

Senator  Walters.  Mr.  Chairman  I  am  having  prepared  a  statement 
I  would  like  to  file  with  your  committee  in  the  near  future  and  have 
it  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Walters,  that  statement  will  be  in¬ 
corporated.  We  will  be  very  happy  to  have  it.  We  remember  your 
service  in  the  Senate  and  we  hope  you  return  here  often  and  counsel 
with  us. 

Senator  Walters.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  think  we  should  say  for  the  record,  Governor 
Clement,  that  earlier  today  Gov.  Dan  Moore  of  North  Carolina 
occupied  the  chair  in  which  you  now  sit.  In  essence  he  was  saying 
what  you  have  been  saying.  And  he  stressed  the  need  for  these  roads 
that  go  into  the  mountainous  areas  where  the  terrain  doesn’t  lend 
itself  to  the  entire  State  system,  even  the  stronger  segments  of  our 
primary  road  development,  but  where  the  access  road  is  needed,  where 
there  can  be  a  return  on  its  investment. 

Under  this  bill,  we  will  have  the  State,  of  course,  paying  30  per¬ 
cent  of  this  road  development  program  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  spending  TO  percent.  And  Are  are  very  happy  to  have  you 
say  that  the  State  of  Tennessee  can  step  forward,  as  it  were,  and  place 
your  30  percent  into  this  development.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Governor  Clement.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Randolph.  Flexibility  is  still  a  matter  that  we  will  want 
to  have  developed  very  carefully.  We  don’t  want  to  place  a  road 
where  it  shouldn’t  be  placed.  And,  Mr.  Albert,  in  this  connection, 
you  and  others  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  can  be  very  helpful  to  us. 
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We  want  this  program  to  work  after  the  law  is  enacted.  We  believe 
that  it  can  do  a  tremendous  good  for  not  only  the  region  but  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

We  thank  you.  Governor,  for  being  with  us  today. 

Senator  Cooper. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  you  have  made  a 
very  comprehensive  statement,  one  which  I  know  is  based  upon  your 
experience  as  a  Governor.  I  believe  that  the  success  of  this  program 
will  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  active  participation  of  the 
States,  and  upon  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  and  adminis¬ 
trative  assistance  by  the  bodies  in  the  State  which  work  with  the 
subjects  which  are  embraced  in  this  legislation. 

That  success  is  going  to  depend,  I  think,  a  great  deal  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Governor.  Do  you  anticipate  the  Governors  who  form  this 
Commission  will  continue  their  consultation  and  participation  and 
provision  of  their  share  of  the  funds?  Do  you  see,  from  your  talks 
with  the  Governors  in  the  Appalachian  States,  that  kind  of  continuity 
as  a  consequence  of  this  legislation  ? 

Governor  Clement.  Yes,  sir,  I  certainly  do.  In  fact,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  be  with  several  of  the  Governors  since  arriving 
here  Sunday  and  I  think,  Senator  Cooper,  that  you  and  Senator 
Randolph  have  both  summed  it  up  in  excellent  fashion  and  1  tm cl 
nothing  as  I  understand  your  views  to  represent  any  difference  of 
opinion  which  I  have  as  Governor  of  one  of  the  affected  States. 

I  might  add  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  brief  word,  that  as  in  all  kinds 
of  legislation  of  this  type,  as  you  gentlemen  know  better  than  most  of 
us,  there  are  those  who  want  to  bring  it  into  the  realm  of  contro¬ 
versy  because  of  one  political  philosophy  or  another.  What  is  so  ap¬ 
pealing  to  me  about  this  proposed  program  is  that  first  of  all  we 
are  going  into  a  partnership. 

Secondly,  we  are  going  into  a  region  which  God  has  blessed  with 
natural  resources  but  which  man  lias  not  yet  developed  to  the  fullest 
and  in  some  cases  to  hardly  any  degree. 

And  thirdly,  and  also  very  importantly,  we  are  not  setting  up 
another  handout  program  that  some  would  like  to  take  issue  with, 
but  through  the  development  of  the.  region  affected  we  are  making  it 
possible,  if  the  program  works  as  we  should  make  it  work,  for  these 
people  to  do  that  for  themselves  which  they  cannot  now  do. 

And  that  is  to  me  a  very  appealing  feature  of  it. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Governor  Clement.  Before  you 
leave  the  committee  hearing  I  want  the  record  to  reflect  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  for  the  efforts  of  the  Governors  and  their  staffs 
in  working  with  us  in  connection  with  these  hearings.  We  have  had 
the  helpful  testimony  of  you,  Governor  Clement,  and  of  Governor 
Moore  today. 

On  Thursday,  the  21st,  we  will  have  testimony  from  Governor 
Scranton  of  Pennsylvania,  Governor  Breathite  of  Kentucky,  and 
Governor  Smith  of  West  Virginia.  I  wanted  to  make  that  note  of 
those  personalities  who  will  join  us  on  Thursday.  We  will  have  no 
hearing  tomorrow.  We  have  something  else  I  presume  which  will 
occupy  the  attention  of  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats  here  on 
the  Hill. 
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Governor  Clement,  again,  to  you  we  are  grateful  and  we  feel  this 
is  a  partnership  that  can  work  and  will  work.  And  as  you  have  said 
it  is  not  a  handout  it  is  an  uplifted  hand  here,  a  helping  hand,  in 
which  people  of  this  area  can  join  with  agencies  of  government  and 
private  industry  in  strengthening  the  economic  basis  and  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  well-being  of  their  fine  population  of  15  million  persons. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

(Subsequently  the  following  statement  ivas  received  from  Senator 
Walters :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Herbert  Walters,  Formerly  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the 

State  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  happy  to  endorse  S.  3,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

This  legislation  is  a  result  of  a  great  deal  of  study  at  both  the  State  and 
Federal  level,  and  the  special  plight  of  this  region  has  been  established.  It  is 
an  area  where  both  human  and  natural  resources  have  been  abused  and  neglected. 
Its  problems  have  been  recognized  but  little  if  any  affirmative  action  has  been 
taken. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Appalachian  Act  will  prove  to  be  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  to  my  State  of  Tennessee  and  her  sister  States  which  are  part  of 
Appalachia.  This  far-reaching  method  of  economic  development  will  assure  over 
the  coming  years  a  faster  pace  of  economic  growth  in  the  49  counties  which  lie 
in  the  Appalachian  portion  of  Tennessee  and  it  will  also  mean  a  stronger  and 
better  balanced  economy  for  the  entire  State.  During  my  brief  term  of  service 
as  a  U.S.  Senator  I  am  proud  I  supported  the  Appalachian  Act  of  1964.  I  did 
so  because  I  realized  the  need  to  stimulate  a  more  healthy  economic  climate  in 
Appalachia  and  because  I  approved  of  the  methods  and  programs  contained  in 
the  President’s  proposal.  President  Johnson  has  declared  his  intention  to  lead 
us  to  a  greater  society  than  our  democracy  has  yet  known.  In  his  inaugural 
address  he  told  us :  “In  a  land  of  great  wealth,  families  must  not  live  in  hopeless 
poverty.  In  a  land  of  rich  harvest,  children  must  not  go  hungry.  In  a  land  of 
healing  miracles,  neighbors  must  not  suffer  and  die  unattended.  In  a  great  land 
of  learning  and  scholars,  young  people  must  be  taught  to  read  and  write.” 

In  Appalachia,  children  do  go  hungry  and  they  do  grow  up  without  an  educa¬ 
tion.  People  suffer  because  of  the  lack  of  medical  facilities  and  proper  care. 

We  must  not  let  this  region  remain  apart,  its  people,  our  people,  merely  existing 
on  the  fringes  of  the  better  life. 

The  11  States,  including  Tennessee,  involved,  have  the  will  but  not  the  means 
to  adequately  help  the  people  of  Appalachia  participate  in  the  Nation’s  general 
prosperity.  The  poverty  of  these  mountain  people  is  necessarily  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  us  all,  we  cannot  in  good  conscience  continue  to  close  our  eyes, 
shut  it  out  of  our  minds  and  our  hearts,  and  wish  it  away.  The  legislation  this 
committee  is  considering  will  help  the  people  of  Appalachia  mine  their  great  re¬ 
sources  which  lie  not  only  in  the  coalfields  but  in  their  children,  in  their  beautiful 
mountains  and  forests,  and  in  their  independent  spirit.  In  this  connection  it  is 
imperative  we  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  funds  to  be  expended  are  in  no 
sense  a  “handout.”  They  are  tools  to  build  and  provide  incentives  which  will 
overcome  the  inertia  of  rest  which  has  stagnated  the  Appalachian  region. 

The  .$840  million  for  highway  construction  provided  in  this  bill  is  basic  in 
solving  the  problem  of  isolation  in  this  rugged  land.  These  development  roads 
would  link  Appalachian  communities  with  each  other  and  the  outside  world. 
Tourism  and  new  business  enterprise  would  be  encouraged.  Schools  would  be 
helped  to  consolidate. 

The  new  roads  would  be  supplemented  by  the  land  and  water  development 
provided  in  the  bill.  Areas  damaged  by  mining  activities  would  be  restored. 
Measures  would  be  taken  to  control  floods  and  clean  up  streams  which  have  been 
polluted. 

The  people  of  Appalachia  would  be  helped  not  only  by  the  aid  provided  to  im¬ 
prove  their  own  physical  environment  but  also  by  measures  to  improve  their  own 
physical  health.  Demonstration  health  facilities  would  be  constructed  with  the 
aid  of  special  grants.  These  hospitals  and  treatment  centers  would  help  remedy 
the  health  and  nutritional  deficiencies  so  prevalent  in  the  region. 
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As  important  as  these  features  are,  there  are  still  other  reasons  which  show 
the  Appalachian  Act  to  be  the  right  approach  to  the  problems  of  Appalachia, 
and,  especially,  the  problems  of  Tennessee.  I  refer  to  the  framework  which 
the  bill  establishes  for  regional  cooperation  among  the  11  Appalachian  States 
and  Federal  agencies  whose  programs  have  application  to  Appalachia.  The 
regional  approach  as  set  up  by  this  act  will  be  far  more  effective  in  implementing 
the  program  than  if  each  State  were  to  work  by  itself.  The  State  of  Tennessee 
has  had  only  the  finest  experience  in  regionalism  during  the  past  several  years 
as  it  has  worked  with  other  Appalachian  States  in  helping  to  bring  about  this 
program.  Furthermore,  the  valuable  work  and  experience  of  the  Tennessee 
Planning  Commission  will  enable  my  State  to  utilize  the  benefits  of  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  Act  in  as  comprehensive  manner  as  possible. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  add  my  support  once  again  to  this  vital  legislation 
which  will  strengthen  not  only  the  Appalachian  region  but  the  national  economy 
as  well.  Its  successful  enactment  and  implementation  will  contribute  to  the 
productivity  and  development  of  a  valuable  region  and  the  people  who  live  there. 

I  want  to  urge  your  most  expeditious  and  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 

(Whereupon,  at  1 :30  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed  to  reconvene  at 
9 :30  a.m.,  Thursday,  January  21, 1965.) 
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THURSDAY,  JANUARY  21,  1965 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Public  Works, 

Washington ,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  9  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  4200,  Senate 
Office  Building,  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Randolph,  Muskie,  Montoya,  Cooper,  Fong,  and 
Boggs. 

Also  present  :  Ron  M.  Linton,  chief  clerk  and  staff  director,  Richard 
E.  Gerrish,  assistant  chief  clerk,  and  Richard  B.  Royce,  professional 
staff  member. 

Senator  Randolph.  The  hearing  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  will  open  today  with  our  colleague,  Philip  Hart,  of  Michigan, 
giving  to  us  his  counsel  on  an  important  section  of  our  country  which 
has  many  problems  similar  in  part  to  the  problems  of  the  Appalachian 
region. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PHILIP  A.  HART,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Senator  Hart.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members 
of  the  committee,  for  letting  me  come  in  this  morning.  I  know  how 
hard  your  schedule  is,  and  am  therefore  doubly  appreciative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  those  of  us  far  beyond  the  Appalachian  Range 
are  indebted  to  you,  Senator  Randolph,  and  to  your  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  for  the  energy  and  vision  you  have  given  to  evolving  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  national  legislation  to  meet  serious  problems  of  regional  eco¬ 
nomic  deprivation. 

The  path  that  has  been  broken  by  the  Members  of  Congress  and  State 
and  local  officials,  who  so  ably  give  leadership  to  the  Appalachian 
program,  guides  all  of  us  who  represent  States  where  particular  areas 
are  bypassed  by  the  growing,  vigorous  national  economy. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  forthright  state  of  the  Union  message, 
gave  full  endorsement  to  these  challenges  when  he  said : 

I  propose  we  carry  out  a  new  program  to  develop  regions  of  our  country  now 
suffering  from  distress  and  depression  *  *  * 

We  can  help  insure  continued  prosperity  through  : 

A  regional  recovery  program  to  assist  development  of  stricken  areas  left  behind 
by  our  national  progress  *  *  * 

So  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Senator  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  Senators 
McCarthy  and  Mondale,  of  Minnesota,  and  I  bring  to  you  this  morning 
our  proposed  addition  to  the  pending  Appalachia  bill,  S.  3,  which  is  to 
initiate  in  an  80-county,  3-State  area  in  the  northern  Great  Lakes 
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States  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  the  beginning  of  a 
regional  program  to  meet  the  economic  distress  and  serious  neglect  of 
this  part  of  our  Nation. 

The  upper  Great  Lakes  States  region  has  a  continuing  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  that  is  some  20  percent  higher  than  that  of  Appalachia.  A 
few  of  the  indicative  regional  statistics : 

Unemployment  for  the  region  averages  8.9  percent ; 

Between  1950  and  1960  U.S.  population  grew  18.5  percent ;  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  three  States  by  18.8  percent,  but  the  region’s  population 
by  only  1.2  percent ; 

Between  1950  and  1960  the  region’s  labor  force  dropped  by  1.1  per¬ 
cent  while  that  of  the  Nation  increased  by  15.4  percent ; 

Wholesale  sales  for  the  same  period  increased  nationally  by  54.2 
percent,  the  80  counties  by  only  22.1  percent ; 

The  value  of  farm  commodities  increased  nationally  by  68.4  percent 
in  the  same  period,  but  in  the  80  counties  only  by  13  percent. 

As  one  looks  at  the  problems  and  opportunities  confronting  Appala¬ 
chia,  there  is  a  striking  similarity  with  those  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
area : 

We  find  that  both  have  been  bypassed  by  major  transportation 
arteries  and  have  been  essentially  isolated  from  the  commerce  and 
economic  growth  of  other  regions  in  these  States. 

Both  Appalachia  and  the  upper  Great  Lakes  have  suffered  substan¬ 
tial  outmigration  of  population — especially  by  the  young  people — to 
the  point  that  in  our  80-county  area  there  has  only  been  1.2  percent 
population  increase  while  the  Nation  increased  18.5  percent. 

The  overall  educational  attainment  in  the  upper  Great  Lakes  coun¬ 
ties  is  substantially  below  that  of  the  Nation  and  adjoining  parts  of 
the  three  States. 

Our  economy  was  largely  based  on  the  exploitation  of  vast  timber 
and  high-grade  iron  ore  resources.  Today,  the  high-grade  ore  deposits 
are  in  most  instances  uneconomical.  Some  progress  is  being  made  to 
utilize  the  lower  grade  ores,  but  much  more  resource  and  technical  im¬ 
provement  is  needed. 

The  timber  resources  are  significant,  but  we  find  the  need  to  stimulate 
new  timber  utilization  programs  and  new  wood-using  industries. 

Public  and  private  recreation  development  may  offer  the  single 
most  important  opportunity  for  this  region,  but  here  too  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  Government  in  new  projects  and  public  Avorks  is 
a  critical  factor. 

There  is  a  need  to  step  up  funding  of  small  Avaterslied  programs, 
forest  campsite  construction,  Corps  of  Engineer  harbors  of  refuge, 
recreation  and  park  areas,  wildlife  preserves,  forest  access  highways, 
scenic  parkways,  and  the  many  other  Federal  and  Federal-State  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  also  so  important  to  Appalachia. 

Natural  disasters  affecting  the  fishing  industry  have  left  a  deep 
mark.  With  expanded  lamprey  control  programs  and  increased  tech¬ 
nical  and  financial  assistance,  a  major  fishing  industry  can  be  reestab¬ 
lished. 

It  is  my  understanding,  from  the  testimony  here  on  Tuesday,  that 
the  administration  will  recommend  a  $50  million  supplemental  appro¬ 
priation  to  on-going  Federal  programs  authorized  in  the  Appalachia 
Act  of  the  type  just  outlined.  This  is  an  appropriate  approach  to 
regional  distress,  and  should  be  supported. 
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There  is  equal  justification  for  such  pinpointed  investment  in  the 
upper  Great  Lakes  region,  where  similar  projects  are  “ready  to  go.” 

One  of  the  first  responsibilities  of  the  Authority  authorized  in  our 
amendment  will  be  to  work  with  local  and  State  agencies  in  identify¬ 
ing  those  that  should  be  accelerated. 

To  review  some  of  the  work  in  the  region  and  here  in  Washington 
preparatory  to  submitting  this  proposal  to  the  Congress,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  area  redevelopment  program  some  of  us  urged  that  this 
entire  region  be  treated  as  one  unit  for  the  purposes  of  ARA  plan¬ 
ning,  analysis,  and  project  location.  It  was  unfortunate  that  this  was 
not  done. 

In  1963,  Secretary  Freeman  joined  with  Governor  Rolvaag  of  Min¬ 
nesota  and  others  to  call  a  land  and  people  conference  in  Duluth,  Minn. 
Several  hundred  citizens  representing  public  and  private  groups, 
State  and  local  agencies,  came  to  Duluth.  They  heard  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  pledge  his  support  for  the — - 

beginning  of  a  bright  new  era  for  the  upper  Great  Lakes — an  era  in  which  the 
Nation’s  growing  population  looks  to  this  region  more  and  more  as  a  major 
recreation  area  *  *  *  as  a  major  source  of  the  lumber,  paper,  and  paper  prod¬ 
ucts  which  modern  industry  consumes  *  *  *  as  a  great  producer  of  taco- 
nite  *  *  *  .  In  the  achievement  of  these  goals,  I  pledge  my  full  support  and  the 
support  of  every  Federal  agency  *  *  *. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  to  file  as  a  supplement  for 
your  record  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  1963  Duluth  con¬ 
ference. 

Senator  Randolph.  That  will  be  made  a  part  of  our  record. 

Senator  Hart,  you  are  not  interested  that  that  be  a  part  of  the  actual 
hearing  record  ? 

Senator  Hart.  It  is  a  very  full  document. 

Senator  Randolph.  That  the  committee  may  have  the  value  of  the 
study  of  such  a  document,  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  for  the 
committee's  consideration.  It  will  be  on  file  for  our  use. 

Senator  Hart.  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  very  brief 
summary  that  was  prepared  from  the  resources  and  recreation  study 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony. 

Senator  Randolph.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  entered  in  the 
record. 

(The  report  referred  to  follows :) 

Resources  and  Recreation  in  the  Northern  Great  Lakes  Region  ...  A  Digest 

[The  original  report  on  this  subject  was  a  result  of  Secretary  Freeman’s  request  for  an 
analysis  of  the  potentials  for  economic  development  in  this  extensive  forested  and  lake- 
studded  region.  It  brings  together  the  substance  of  other  studies  and  information  gen¬ 
erously  provided  by  agencies  of  the  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  State  govern¬ 
ments,  by  their  universities,  and  many  individuals  who  have  been  giving  thoughtful 
consideration  for  a  long  time  to  resource  development  in  this  region.  The  Task  Force 
acknowledges  and  expresses  appreciation  for  this  help.] 

INTRODUCTION 

The  report  is  about  opportunities  for  rural  area  development  (RAD)  in  the 
northern  Great  Lakes  region.  It  highlights  ways  for  people  to  help  themselves, 
to  work  with  their  neighbors,  to  use  services  now  available,  and  to  draw  on 
State  and  National  services  to  reinforce  local  efforts. 

THE  SITUATION 

The  northern  Great  Lakes  region  is  one  of  the  most  opportunity-laden  regions 
in  the  Nation.  Its  wealth  of  natural  resources,  particularly  suited  for  outdoor 
recreation,  is  the  potential  for  a  growing  economy. 
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The  81-eounty  area  of  northern  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  contains 
56  million  acres  of  land  and  water,  with  four-fifths  in  forest  and  3  million  acres 
in  water.  Forty  percent  of  the  land  is  administered  by  public  agencies ;  60  percent 
is  privately  owned.  The  area  is  abundant  in  wood,  water,  and  recreational 
opportunities. 

It  contains  a  population  of  1,600,000  people  of  whom  only  560,000  compose 
the  working  force. 

New  directions  of  effort  are  needed  to  rebuild  the  widespread  breakdown 
of  human  welfare  and  community  stability.  A  more  effective  blend  of  the  natural 
and  human  resources  can  supply  the  urgently  needed  revitalization.  Inde¬ 
pendent  action  cannot  provide  a  long-term  economic  growth.  Real  progress  will 
come  from  the  integration  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  endeavors.  Applying  the 
concepts  of  multiple-use  management  will  greatly  assist  the  effort. 

The  first  step  is  to  agree  on  local  objectives — to  relate  the  needs  of  all  the 
people  to  the  uses  of  the  resources.  From  this  will  grow  broad  policies,  man¬ 
agement  direction,  coordination  among  large  private,  industrial,  and  public 
landholdings,  the  farms,  and  small  forest  areas  of  the  region.  Then  policies 
must  be  put  into  action.  This  calls  for  designating  areas  where  broad  use 
integration  is  possible.  It  also  demands  the  specific  designation  of  areas  where 
multiple-use  coordination  must  recognize  special  situations. 

This  approach  requires  teamwork.  There  are  no  established  methods  to 
stimulate  multiple-use  management.  There  are  no  clear-cut  authorities,  sys¬ 
tems,  or  assignments  of  responsibilities  for  the  coordination  job  that  must  be 
done.  Greater  leadership  must  come  from  the  principal  landowners,  public 
or  private.  These  land  managers  and  local  community  leaders  are  the  team 
to  deal  most  effectively  with  the  task. 

OUTDOOR  RECREATION  POTENTIAL 

A  wide  array  of  outdoor  recreation  activities  is  found  here.  Participation  is 
high.  Major  activities  are  driving  for  pleasure,  swimming,  fishing,  and  boating. 
Water-oriented  activities  are  numerous  but  the  recreational  use  of  water  has  not 
received  the  full  attention  it  deserves. 

The  need  is  paramount  for  an  inventory  of  all  waters  related  to  industrial 
and  recreational  opportunities.  There  should  be  standards  established  for 
water  use  based  on  types  of  use  and  quality  of  water  available. 

There  is  a  need  for  proper  zoning  of  lake-  and  stream-frontage  areas  in  order 
to  preserve  their  many  values.  Public  access  and  public  ownership  should  be 
improved  and  preserved.  Self-conducted  motor  tours  are  recommended  and 
attractive  signing  is  encouraged. 

Professional  people  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  manage  fish  and  wild¬ 
life  habitat.  Necessary  is  an  educational  program  by  them  to  direct  residents’ 
efforts  toward  proper  management.  Opportunities  include :  commercial  trout 
ponds ;  fish-bait  production ;  permit  hunting  for  a  fee ;  selling  special  maps ; 
holding  special  contests;  and  open-and-close-of-season  festivities.  The  reim¬ 
bursement  of  landowners  for  use  of  their  land  for  hunting  and  fishing  by  the 
public  is  encouraged.  Attention  is  called  to  the  need  for  an  increased  quality 
of  overnight  accommodations.  The  development  of  recreational  centers  should 
assist  the  tourist  and  the  area  economy.  Commercial  campgrounds  are  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  increase  income.  Logging  operations,  ore  mining,  and  Great  Lakes 
shipping  offer  major  tourist  attractions  and  should  be  promoted  as  such. 

There  is  a  need  for  low-cost  and  well-dispersed  accommodations  for  young 
adults,  such  as  youth  hostelers. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Outdoor  recreation  will  become  more  important  on  farms  but  agriculture 
itself  offers  great  opportunity.  Dairy  farming  should  continue  as  the  impor¬ 
tant  farm  enterprise  in  many  areas  where  conditions  are  favorable.  And, 
within  each  farm  unit,  lands  should  be  used  for  production  of  crops — field 
crops,  forage,  trees,  and  wildlife — suited  to  the  limitations  of  economics  and 
soil  productivity. 

Beef  cattle  production  can  become  a  significant  economic  force  in  northern 
Great  Lakes  agriculture.  A  shift  from  dairying  to  beef  is  already  underway 
in  some  areas.  The  western  ranch-type  grazing  could  be  adapted  to  many  parts 
of  the  region. 
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Thei’e  are  other  enterprises,  such  as  the  cranberry  industry  in  northern 
Wisconsin,  and  fur  farming  in  all  three  States.  Wild  fruit  and  nut  production 
present  opportunities.  Farmers  may  charge  visitor-pickers  to  harvest  wild  fruit 
crops  as  an  adjunct  to  the  main  farming  enterprise. 

A  farm  recreation  enterprise  that  boards  guests  during  the  vacation  season 
offers  attractive  opportunities  to  tourists  in  the  right  locations.  Here  again, 
multiple-use  development  blends  recreation  potential  with  agriculture  for  in¬ 
creased  income. 

FORESTRY 

There  is  a  need  to  speed  the  gathering  of  timber-resource  data  on  quantity, 
quality,  and  location  for  use  when  needed  by  industry. 

Intensified  forest  management,  on  all  lands  is  stressed,  but  small  private 
ownerships  have  the  greatest  need  for  better  wood-product-marketing  arrange¬ 
ments  and  management  assistance. 

Attention  is  called  to  developing  opportunities  for  the  products  which  can  be 
expected  soon  from  the  larger  forest  plantations.  There  is  opportunity  to  market 
special  forest  products,  such  as  Christmas  wreaths,  charcoal,  sphagnum  moss, 
pine  cones,  and  maple  sap. 

In  many  areas  there  is  competition  for  wood  procurement  by  various  industries. 
In  other  parts  good  raw  materials  go  unmarketed.  This  occurs  because  land- 
owners’  groups  are  generally  not  well  organized  to  solve  their  marketing  needs. 
Marketing  organizations  have  been  successful  in  some  cases.  In  others,  brokers 
have  furnished  the  needed  service.  In  many  cases  landowners  are  better  or¬ 
ganized  to  secure  farm  supplies,  electric  service,  special  crop  sales,  purchase 
and  sale  of  animals,  and  other  farm-type  services. 

A  key  element  in  marketing  assistance  for  the  small  owner  is  a  market  that 
permits  him  to  sell  his  raw  product  for  the  highest  value  use.  Concentration 
yards  for  rough  forest  products  permit  sorting  his  product  for  kind,  grade,  and 
highest  price,  and  also  help  stabilize  the  flow  of  raw  materials.  Many  oppor¬ 
tunities  exist  for  such  group-marketing  techniques. 

TRANSPORTATION - A  KEY 

Today’s  developing  economic  conditions  call  for  considerable  revision  of 
existing  transportation  systems  in  the  northern  Great  Lakes  region.  Access  to 
the  lakes,  streams,  and  scenic  spots  is  inadequate  for  the  best  use  of  those 
resources.  The  parse  population,  discontinuous  agriculture  areas,  fragmented 
ownership,  extensive  public  lands,  and  the  nature  of  the  terrain  have  deterred 
development  of  a  swift  transportation  system  throughout  the  region.  Transpor¬ 
tation  is  one  of  the  keys  to  greater  development. 

The  recreation  resources  cannot  be  transported.  People  must  be  brought  into 
the  region.  The  use  of  railroads  and  boats  has  dropped  steeply  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Nearly  9  out  of  10  recreationists  come  and  go  by  car.  Time  and 
distance  are  major  factors.  Eight  States  south  of  the  region  contain  nearly  50 
million  people,  all  potential  users  of  the  recreation  resource  in  the  region,  and  a 
market  for  its  other  products.  The  central  and  southern  parts  of  this  market 
area  are  well  served  by  major  trunkline  highways,  railroads,  and  airlines.  The 
northern  part  remains  to  be  tied  to  this  network. 

Expressways  shrink  distances  (in  terms  of  time)  and  draw  the  region’s  mar¬ 
kets  and  resources  closer  together.  Some  relocations  of  this  type  are  already 
taking  place.  The  impact  of  linking  Detroit  by  high-speed  freeway  to  the  Macki¬ 
nac  Bridge  is  already  reflected  in  new  summer  homes,  winter  resort  construction, 
and  roadside  service.  Comparable  north-south  freeways  are  vitally  needed  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  These  and  many  other  opportunities  for  improving 
transportation  need  sustained  local  leadership. 

There  is  a  high  potential  for  scenic  pleasure  driving  through  the  outstanding 
parts  of  the  region.  Present  highway  economics  and  public  works  policy  are  not 
geared  to  this  situation.  Conscious  management  for  scenic  needs  can  improve 
recreation  potential  as  well  as  provide  economic  benefits. 

LANDOWNEESHIP  INFLUENCES 

Fragmented  ownerships  in  the  region  reflect  to  some  extent  a  lack  of  specific 
goals  in  ownership.  Splitting  and  resplitting  land,  without  development  or  im¬ 
provement,  lessen  the  possibility  of  good  returns  from  resources.  The  situation 
may  stem  from  a  low  land  value  (often  leading  to  speculation)  or  a  lack  of  under- 
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standing  of  potential  values.  Eighty  percent  of  private-land  ownerships  consists 
of  small  parcels  predominantly  held  by  absentee  owners. 

Intermingled  and  fragmented  ownerships  make  it  difficult  to  define  manage¬ 
ment  objectives.  Owners  also  find  it  difficult  to  manage  the  land  efficiently. 
Opportunities  are  numerous  for  creating  manageable  blocks  of  property. 

Leadership  in  group  management  for  small,  private  ownerships  should  come 
from  the  principal  landownerships.  Tracts  that  cannot  produce  marketable 
quantities  of  timber,  or  wildlife,  for  example,  can  often  become  productive  when 
joined  with  neighboring  parcels.  Areas  not  easily  accessible  often  adjoin  areas 
that  are.  Valuable  frontage  on  lakes  and  streams  can  be  shared  for  activities 
that  jointly  use  adjacent  areas  of  waterless  lands. 

Opportunities  for  changes  in  ownership,  to  serve  all  ownerships  and  to  accele¬ 
rate  recreation  and  other  developments,  are  thus  evident.  Encouragement  of 
such  adjustments  may  not  be  considered  a  local  government  function.  Various 
groups  of  people  in  local  government,  however,  can  stimulate  desirable  action. 

EMPLOYMENT,  EDUCATION,  AND  EXTENSION 

Some  employment  opportunities  in  this  region  can  be  realized  quickly ;  others 
not.  Multiple  use  of  resources  and  recreation  is  one  of  many  needs  in  an  overall 
program  to  alleviate  unemployment. 

One  need  is  to  project  a  new  image  of  rural  employment.  Another  need, 
particularly  in  outdoor  recreation  employment,  is  to  provide  better  service. 
Widespread  training  and  retraining  efforts  are  necessary. 

All  three  States  in  the  region  have  programs  of  extension  education  in  out¬ 
door  recreation — a  good  foundation  for  exploiting  opportunities  in  an  expanded 
outdoor  recreation  program.  More  trained  personnel,  funds,  and  intensive  cov¬ 
erage  are  needed  in  each  State. 

Communitywide  emphasis  on  better  public  relations  is  needed.  Everyone 
shares  responsibility  for  the  local  image  presented  to  visitors. 

Work  camps  for  young  adults  can  produce  immediate  and  future  benefits. 
Administered  as  continuing  or  seasonal  operations,  like  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  they  could  meet  many  purposes  which  would  directly  assist  recreational 
development  while  providing  employment  and  training. 

There  are  also  opportunities  on  State  and  Federal  forests  and  parks  for  a 
continuing  program  of  public  works  which  would  bridge  the  gaps  in  seasonal 
employment.  All  agencies  of  government  could  participate. 

A  need  is  often  expressed  for  the  services  of  people  trained  in  recreational 
development.  New  enterprises  need  help  in  locating  sites,  planning  development, 
and  sizing  up  local  resources.  Investment  financing  needs  call  for  supplemen¬ 
tary  help  from  public  sources  because  local  banks  are  often  unable  to  invest 
heavily  in  long-term  improvement  loans.  And,  RAD  committees  and  technical 
action  panels  can  help. 


INSTITUTIONAL  FACTORS  INVOLVED 

The  challenge  presented  by  the  opportunities  rests  on  local  leadership.  Gov¬ 
ernments  are  tools  to  be  used  by  people.  The  local  counties  are  key  instruments 
in  promoting  progress  toward  unified  development  goals.  Counties  can  act  as 
catalysts. 

They  can  work  together  on  regional  planning.  The  goal  is  the  same — regional 
improvement.  State  statutes  cover  this.  Road  systems  are  a  subject  for  more 
intensive  county  study.  For  example,  as  counties  move  toward  greater  overall 
resource  development,  they  can  justify  new  road  projects. 

Counties  may  cooperate  through  regional  planning  commissions  to  make  studies 
and  prepare  master  plans. 

Rural  renewal  projects  can  be  started  under  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962.  Local  people,  with  the  assistance  of  local  and  State  RAD  committees  and 
State  and  Federal  agencies,  can  start  projects  to  eliminate  chronic  underem¬ 
ployment.  Pilot  projects  of  good  examples  are  needed. 

Comprehensive  zoning  regulations  are  a  major  need  to  insure  high-value  de¬ 
velopment  of  outdoor  recreation.  Counties  are  a  key  in  their  establishment  and 
administration.  Good  zoning  ordinances  exist  in  some  areas  today.  In  others, 
they  are  ineffective  and  outdated.  Good  zoning  ordinances  can  prevent  realty 
speculation,  too  frequently  detrimental  to  regional  growth. 
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Tlie  whole  range  of  these  opportunities  for  implementing  regional  planning 
should  be  explored.  Local  governments  have  powers  to  cooperate  outside  their 
borders  for  planning  purposes.  This  broader  look  is  essential  if  comprehensive 
planning  is  to  be  effective.  County  recreation  and  development  committees 
should  seize  all  opportunities  to  learn  the  regional  economic  conditions  that  can 
be  capitalized. 

A  LOOK  AHEAD 

There  are  eight  recommendations  that  can  implement  local  area  benefits : 

( 1 )  Adjust  the  use  of  the  land. 

(2)  Initiate  rural  renewal  projects. 

(3)  Stimulate  resource  conservation,  outdoor  recreation,  and  other  devel¬ 
opment  projects. 

(4)  Encourage  watershed  protection  and  development. 

(5)  Support  financial  loans  for  recreation-fish-forestry  enterprises. 

(6)  Aid  land  and  water  conservation  programs. 

( 7 )  Stimulate  technical  forestry  assistance. 

(8)  Utilize  all  agency  and  departmental  resources  in  a  wholesale  effort  to 
improve  the  well-being  and  opportunities  for  the  area  resident. 

THE  CHALLENGE 

The  amount  and  kind  of  economic  growth  in  the  northern  Great  Lakes  region 
will  be  to  a  great  extent  the  people’s  choice.  They  are  the  ones  directly  affected. 
They  have  the  most  at  stake.  They  can  use  the  tools  available  for  planning  and 
development ;  they  can  improvise,  adapt,  and  innovate ;  and  they  can  call  for  new 
tools  or  modification  of  the  old  if  the  present  ones  do  not  serve. 

The  future  of  the  northern  Great  Lakes  region,  as  in  all  rural  America,  rests 
where  it  should,  with  the  people  who  are  most  directly  concerned. 

Senator  Hart.  Essentially,  the  difference  between  the  proposal  for 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Development  Act  and  the  Appalachian  bill  is  that 
our  proposal  at  this  stage  does  not  now  authorize  a  substantial  public 
works  program.  The  charge  to  the  authority,  which  we  propose,  and 
the  special  programs  authorized,  are  essentially  for  regional  planning, 
coordination,  and  technical  and  research  grants.  Close  work  with  and 
assistance  to  State  and  local  development  organizations  is  contem¬ 
plated. 

We  believe  that  for  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region,  this  is  the  timely 
and  most  effective  next  step.  The  only  significant  public  works  start 
would  be  the  planning  and  initial  engineering  money  for  a  scenic 
shoreline  route  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  a  proposal 
which  has  already  received  much  support  and  whose  favorable  eco¬ 
nomic  impact  on  the  region  is  unquestioned. 

There  is  no  reason,  as  we  see  it,  to  delay  the  creation  of  a  regional 
authority  such  as  proposed.  What  is  needed  now  is  coordination  of 
regional  action  plans,  training  assistance,  research  funds,  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  local  development  groups  already  existing  or  to  be 
established  in  the  region. 

As  the  authority,  and  the  State  and  local  agencies  working  with  the 
authority,  develop  more  detailed  programs  and  public  works  projects, 
Congress  would  have  to  make  such  authorizations  and  appropriations. 

This  first  step  is  not  an  open  account  over  which  the  Congress  would 
have  no  control.  If  we  do  proceed  with  this,  or  a  similar  proposal,  I 
am  convinced  that  future  Federal  expenditures,  developed  with  co¬ 
ordination  on  a  regional  basis,  will  mean  that  those  public  invest¬ 
ments  will  be  far  more  effective  than  the  haphazard  approach  that 
we  have  sometimes  seen  with  individual  ARA  and  APW  programs 
and  projects. 
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Most  importantly,  and  I  speak  now  of  the  very  deep  conviction  of 
the  people  in  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Basin,  what  we  do  not  need 
is  another  economic  study.  We  are  filled  to  the  gills  with  them. 

Not  that  they  are  unproductive.  They  are  all  indeed  very  useful, 
but  I  show  the  committee  some  of  the  studies  that  have  been  made, 
which  indeed  underscore  the  resources  of  the  region,  the  potentials, 
but  the  region  has  been  reported  and  studied  and  analyzed  almost 
beyond  belief. 

A  most  useful  document  is  the  one  to  which  I  have  already  made 
reference,  “Resources  and  Recreation  in  the  Northern  Great  Lakes 
Region,”  and  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  permit  publication,  as  a 
part  of  this  hearing,  of  the  summary  of  that  document. 

Your  own  publication  of  the  87th  Congress  on  “Opportunities  for 
Economic  Development  in  Michigan’s  Upper  Peninsula”  will  also  be 
very  useful  in  your  consideration. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  has  held  comprehensive  hearings 
on  iron  ore  resource  development  in  the  upper  Great  Lakes. 

There  has  been  established  in  the  16  counties  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan  an  Upper  Peninsula  Committee  on  Area  Progress 
(UPCAP),  which  has  organized  a  more  localized  economic  planning 
and  development  coordinating  group  among  these  16  counties.  It 
has  made  significant  studies  and  sponsored  constructive  projects. 

In  Minnesota,  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  there  is  the  Upper 
Midwest  Research  and  Development  Council,  whose  many  significant 
economic  studies  include  portions  of  the  80-county  region  of  the  upper 
Great  Lakes. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior’s  reports  on  power  resources  and 
recreation  along  our  Nation’s  fourth  great  shoreline  from  a  back¬ 
drop  of  useful  studies  justifying  the  need  for  national  attention  to  this 
region. 

These  studies  and  reports,  in  our  view,  provide  a  sufficient,  back¬ 
drop  for  justifying  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  now  to  ini¬ 
tiate  brief  concise  hearings  and  consideration  of  the  desirability  of 
the  proposed  Upper  Great  Lakes  Development  Authority  contained 
in  our  amendment. 

It  is  our  view  that  now  is  clearly  the  time  to  act,  and  hopefully  act 
to  coordinate  this  legislative  effort  with  the  Appalachian  legislation. 
I  believe  there  is  no  other  region  as  ready  to  proceed  with  legislative 
consideration  with  Appalachia  as  the  one  for  which  we  speak  through 
our  amendment.  We  think  that  the  two  proposals  could  easily  be 
combined  with  benefit  to  each. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  citizens  of  Hurley,  Wis.,  and  Ironwood,  Mich., 
where  two  more  deep  iron  ore  mines  closed  this  past  month,  where 
unemployment  is  now  over  13  percent  and  will  be  on  the  rise  with 
these  closings — these  citizens  know  that  there  does  not  need  to  be  an¬ 
other  study,  or  another  conference.  The  region  is  economically  de¬ 
pressed,  and  its  hope  lies  in  the  most  direct  and  dramatic  coordination 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  planning,  and  action  to  build  on  the  human 
and  natural  resource  potentials  that  we  know  are  there. 

The  rate  of  continuing  consistent  unemployment  in  the  region  for 
which  I  speak  runs  20  percent  higher  than  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  sect  ion -by-section  analysis  of  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Development  Authority  amendment  attached  to  this 
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statement.  This  is  a  summary  of  the  proposal.  The  sponsors  would 
suggest  additional  language  to  permit  a  procedure  by  which  additional 
counties  could  be  added  to  the  basic  listing  that  we  have  submitted, 
since  it  may  well  be  that  projects  and  programs  would  affect  these 
adjoining  counties. 

In  addition,  I  would  ask  that  there  be  printed  with  my  testimony 
charts  showing — 

1.  Counties  covered  and  their  1960  census. 

2.  Percent  population  employed  in  selected  occupations,  1960. 

3.  Land  and  area  and  population  by  State. 

4.  Changes  in  employment  and  the  labor  force. 

5.  Changes  in  value  of  manufacturing. 

6.  Changes  in  wholesale  sales. 

7.  Changes  in  value  of  farm  products. 

8.  Changes  in  the  retail  sales. 

(The  prepared  statement  by  Senator  Hart,  the  Hart  amendment, 
and  the  supporting  analysis  and  charts  referred  to  follow:) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of 

Michigan 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  those  of  ns  far  beyond  the  Appalachian  Range  are  indebted 
to  you,  Senator  Randolph,  for  the  energy  and  vision  you  have  given  to  evolving  a 
pattern  of  national  legislation  to  meet  serious  problems  of  regional  economic 
deprivation. 

The  path  that  has  been  broken  by  the  Members  of  Congress  and  State  and  local 
officials,  who  so  ably  give  leadership  to  the  Appalachian  program,  guides  all  of 
us  who  represent  States  where  particular  areas  are  bypassed  by  the  growing, 
vigorous  national  economy. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  forthright  state  of  the  Union  message,  gave  full 
endorsement  to  these  challenges  when  he  said  : 

“I  propose  we  carry  out  a  new  program  to  develop  regions  of  our  country  now 
suffering  from  distress  and  depression  *  *  *. 

“We  can  help  insure  continued  prosperity  through  : 

“A  regional  recovery  program  to  assist  development  of  stricken  areas  left  be¬ 
hind  by  our  national  progress  *  *  — State  of  the  Union,  January  4,  1965. 

So  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Senator  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  Senators  McCarthy 
and  Mondale  of  Minnesota  and  I  bring  to  you  this  morning  our  proposed  addition 
to  the  pending  Appalachia  bill,  S.  3,  which  is  to  initiate  in  an  80-county,  3-State 
area  in  the  northern  Great  Lakes  States  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin, 
the  beginning  of  a  regional  program  to  meet  the  economic  distress  and  serious 
neglect  of  this  part  of  our  Nation. 

The  upper  Great  Lakes  States  region  has  a  continuing  unemployment  rate  that 
is  some  20  percent  higher  than  that  of  Appalachia.  A  few  of  the  indicative  re¬ 
gional  statistics : 

Unemployment  for  the  region  averages  8.9  percent. 

Between  1950  and  1960  U.S.  population  grew  18.5  percent,  the  population 
of  the  three  States  by  18.8  percent,  but  the  region’s  population  by  only  1.2 
percent. 

Between  1950  and  1960  the  region’s  labor  force  dropped  by  1.1  percent 
while  that  of  the  Nation  increased  by  15.4  percent. 

Wholesale  sales  for  the  same  period  increased  nationally  by  54.2  percent, 
the  80  counties  by  only  22.1  percent. 

The  value  of  farm  commodities  increased  nationally  by  68.4  percent  in  the 
same  period,  but  in  the  80  counties  only  by  13  percent. 

As  one  looks  at  the  problems  and  opportunities  confronting  Appalachia,  there 
is  a  striking  similarity  with  those  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes  area  : 

We  find  that  both  have  been  bypassed  by  major  transportation  arteries 
and  have  been  essentially  isolated  from  the  commerce  and  economic  growth 
of  other  regions  in  these  States ; 

Both  Appalachia  and  the  upper  Great  Lakes  have  suffered  substantial 
outmigration  of  population — especially  by  the  young  people — to  the  point 
that  in  our  80-county  area  there  has  only  been  1.2-percent  population  increase 
while  the  Nation  increased  18.5  percent. 
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The  overall  educational  attainment  in  the  upper  Great  Lakes  counties  is 
substantially  below  that  of  the  Nation  and  adjoining  parts  of  the  three 
States ; 

Our  economy  was  largely  based  on  the  exploitation  of  vast  timber  and 
high-grade  iron  or  resources.  Today,  the  high-grade  ore  deposits  are  in 
most  instances  uneconomical.  Some  progress  is  being  made  to  utilize  the 
lower  grade  ores,  but  much  more  resource  and  technical  improvement  is 
needed ; 

The  timber  resources  are  significant,  but  we  find  the  need  to  stimulate  new 
timber  utilization  programs  and  new  wood-using  industries ; 

Public  and  private  recreation  development  may  cffer  the  single  most 
important  opportunity  for  this  region,  but  here  too  the  investment  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  new  projects  and  public  works  is  a  critical  factor. 
There  is  a  need  to  step  up  funding  of  small  watershed  programs,  forest 
campsite  construction,  Corps  of  Engineer  harbors  of  refuge,  recreation  and 
park  areas,  wildlife  preserves,  forest  access  highways,  scenic  parkways,  and 
the  many  other  Federal  and  Federal-State  programs  that  are  also  so  im¬ 
portant  to  Appalachia. 

Natural  disasters  affecting  the  fishing  industry  have  left  a  deep  mark. 
With  expanded  lamprey  control  programs  and  increased  technical  and 
financial  assistance  a  major  fishing  industry  can  be  reestablished. 

It  is  my  understanding,  from  the  testimony  here  on  Tuesday,  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  will  recommend  a  $50  million  supplemental  appropriation  to  ongoing 
Federal  programs  authorized  in  the  Appalachia  Act  of  the  type  just  outlined. 
This  is  an  appropriate  approach  to  regional  distress,  and  should  be  supported. 
There  is  equal  justification  for  such  pinpointed  investment  in  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  region  where  similar  projects  are  ready  to  go.  One  of  the  first  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Authority  will  be  to  work  with  local  and  State  agencies  in 
identifying  those  that  should  be  accelerated.  To  review  some  of  the  work  in 
the  region  and  here  in  Washington  preparatory  to  submitting  this  proposal  to 
the  Congress,  in  the  early  days  of  the  area  redevelopment  program  some  of  us 
urged  that  this  entire  region  be  treated  as  one  unit  for  the  purposes  of  ARA 
planning,  analysis,  and  project  location.  It  was  unfortunate  that  this  was  not 
done. 

In  1963,  Secretary  Freeman  joined  with  Governor  Rolvaag,  of  Minnesota,  and 
others  to  call  a  Land  and  People  Conference  in  Duluth,  Minn.  Several  hundred 
citizens  representing  public  and  private  groups,  State  and  local  agencies,  came 
to  Duluth.  They  heard  President  Kennedy  pledge  his  support  for  the  “*  *  *  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  bright  new  era  for  the  upper  Great  Lakes — an  era  in  which  the 
Nation’s  growing  population  looks  to  this  region  more  and  more  as  a  major 
recreation  area  *  *  *  as  a  major  source  of  the  lumber,  paper,  and  paper  prod¬ 
ucts  which  modern  industry  consumes  *  *  *  as  a  great  producer  of  taconite  *  *  *. 
In  the  achievement  of  these  goals,  I  pledge  my  full  support  and  the  support  of 
every  Federal  agency  *  * 

Today,  as  a  supplement  to  this  testimony,  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
1963  Duluth  Conference  is  filed  with  the  committee.  This  was  one  of  the  several 
conferences,  meetings,  and  studies  that  the  sponsors  have  drawn  upon  in  drafting 
this  proposal. 

Essentially,  the  difference  between  the  proposal  for  Upper  Great  Lakes  Devel¬ 
opment  Act  and  the  Appalachian  bill  is  that  our  proposal  at  this  stage  does  not 
now  authorize  a  substantial  public  works  program.  The  charge  to  the  Authority, 
and  the  special  programs  authorized,  are  essentially  for  regional  planning,  co¬ 
ordination,  and  technical  and  research  grants.  Close  work  and  assistance  with 
State  and  local  development  organizations  is  contemplated. 

We  believe,  for  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region,  this  is  the  timely  and  most 
effective  next  step.  The  only  significant  public  works  start  would  be  the  planning 
and  initial  engineering  money  for  a  scenic  shoreline  route  along  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  proposal  which  has  already  received  much  support  and  whose 
favorable  economic  impact  on  the  region  is  unquestioned. 

There  is  no  reason  to  delay  the  creation  of  a  regional  authority  such  as  pro¬ 
posed.  What  is  needed  now  is  coordination  of  regional  action  plans,  training 
assistance,  research  funds,  and  technical  assistance  to  local  development  groups 
already  existing  or  to  be  established  in  the  region.  As  the  Authority,  and  the 
State  and  local  agencies  working  with  the  Authority,  develop  more  detailed 
programs  and  public  works  projects,  Congress  would  have  to  make  such  authori¬ 
zations  and  appropriations. 
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' '  This  first  step  is  not  an  open  account  over  which  the  Congress  would  have  no 
control.  If  we  do  proceed  with  this  or  a  similar  proposal,  I  am  convinced  that 
future  Federal  expenditures,  developed  with  coordination  on  a  regional  basis, 
will  mean  that  those  public  investments  will  be  far  more  effective  than  the  some¬ 
times  haphazard  approach  that  we  have  seen  at  times  with  individual  ARA  and 
APW  programs  and  projects. 

Additionally,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  economic 
needs  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes  that  the  one  next  step  that  we  do  not  need  is 
another  economic  study.  The  region  has  been  reported  and  studied  beyond 
belief. 

The  most  useful  document  for  the  committee,  and  the  most  comprehensive,  is  the 
report  “Resources  and  Recreation  in  the  North  Great  Lakes  Region”  prepared 
by  a  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  task  force.  I  ask  that  a  summary  of  this 
report  be  printed  following  my  testimony. 

Your  committee’s  own  publications  of  the  87th  Congress  on  “Opportunities  for 
Economic  Development  in  Michigan’s  Upper  Peninsula”  will  be  useful  in  your 
consideration. 

.  The  Senate  Interior  Committee  has  held  comprehensive  hearings  on  iron  ore 
resource  development  in  the  upper  Great  Lakes. 

There  has  been  established  in  the  16  counties  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michi¬ 
gan  an  Upper  Peninsula  Committee  on  Area  Progress  (UPCAP)  which  has  orga¬ 
nized  a  more  localized  economic  planning  and  development  coordinating  group 
among  these  16  counties;  it  has  made  significant  studies  and  sponsored  construc¬ 
tive  projects. 

In  Minnesota,  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  there  is  the  Upper  Midwest  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Council  whose  many  significant  economic  studies  include 
portions  of  the  80-eounty  region  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior’s  reports  on  power  resources  and  recreation 
along  our  Nation’s  fourth  great  shoreline  form  a  backdrop  of  useful  studies 
justifying  the  need  for  national  attention  to  this  region. 

These  studies  and  reports,  in  our  view,  provide  a  sufficient  backdrop  for 
justifying  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  now  to  initiate  brief  concise  hear¬ 
ings  and  consideration  of  the  desirability  of  the  pi'oposed  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Development  Authority  contained  in  our  amendmeut.  It  is  our  view  that  now  is 
clearly  the  time  to  act,  and  hopefully  to  coordinate  this  legislative  effort  with 
the  Appalachian  legislation.  I  believe  there  is  no  other  region  as  ready  to 
proceed  with  legislative  consideration  with  Appalachia,  so  these  two  proposals 
could  easily  be  combined  with  benefit  to  each. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  citizens  of  Hurley,  Wis.,  and  Ironwood.  Mich.,  where  two 
more  deep  iron  ore  mines  closed  this  past  month,  where  unemployment  is  now 
over  13  percent  and  will  be  on  the  rise  with  these  closings,  these  citizens  know 
that  there  doesn’t  have  to  be  another  study,  or  another  conference.  The  region 
is  economically  depressed  and  its  hope  lies  in  the  most  direct  and  dramatic 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  planning,  and  action  to  build  on  the 
human  and  natural  resource  potentials  that  we  know  are  there. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Development  Authority 
amendment  is  attached  to  this  statement.  This  is  a  summary  of  the  proposal. 
The  sponsors  would  suggest  additional  language  to  permit  a  procedure  by  which 
additional  counties  could  be  added  to  the  basic  listing  that  we  have  submitted, 
since  it  may  well  be  that  projects  and  programs  would  affect  these  adjoining- 
counties. 

In  addition,  I  would  ask  that  there  be  printed  with  my  testimony  charts 
showing — 

1.  Counties  covered  and  their  1960  census. 

2.  Percent  population  employed  in  selected  occupations,  1960. 

3.  Land  and  area  and  population  by  State. 

4.  Changes  in  employment  and  the  labor  force. 

5.  Changes  in  value  of  manufacturing. 

6.  Changes  in  wholesale  sales. 

7.  Changes  in  value  of  farm  products. 

8.  Changes  in  the  retail  sales. 
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Section -by-Section  Summary  of  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Development 
Act  Presented  as  Amendment  No.  1  to  S.  3 

TITLE  V - SHORT  TITLE  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Section  501.  The  short  title  of  this  chapter  shall  be  “Upper  Great  Lakes 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.” 

Section  502.  Sets  forth  the  findings  that  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region  lags 
behind  the  Nation  in  economic  growth  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  nature  of  its 
resource  base  and  the  requirements  of  the  Nation’s  economy,  and  that  revitaliza¬ 
tion  can  come  only  through  extensive  participation  by  State  and  local  authorities 
along  with  the  Federal  Government  in  implementing  development  programs 
tailored  to  the  region.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  the  region  and  to  establish  a  framework  for  joint  Federal  and 
State  efforts  to  this  end. 

TITLE  VI - UPPER  GREAT  LAKES  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY 

Section  601.  Establishes  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Development  Authority  to 
be  composed  of  seven  members,  four  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  three  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
one  from  each  State.  Of  the  Presidential  appointments,  one  shall  be  from 
each  State,  and  the  fourth  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  shall  serve  as 
Chairman.  Decisions  of  the  Authority  shall  be  by  vote  of  the  Chairman  and  three 
others. 

Section  602.  The  functions  of  the  Authority  shall  be  (1)  to  develop  compre¬ 
hensive  and  coordinated  plans  and  programs  and  priorities,  including  those  for 
land  use  and  public  works;  (2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations,  research  and 
studies  and  in  cooperation  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor 
demonstration  projects  to  foster  regional  growth;  (3)  review,  study,  recommend 
modifications  of,  and  additions  to,  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  and  private 
programs;  (4)  formulate  and  recommend  interstate  compacts  and  other  forms 
of  interstate  cooperation;  (5)  encourage  the  formation  of,  and  support  existing, 
local  development  districts  with  technical  assistance  and  financing  of  staff  and 
administration  ;  (6)  encourage  private  investment  in  industrial,  commercial,  and 
recreational  projects  ;  (7)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating  unit  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  programs;  (8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of  problems 
of  the  region  and  proposed  solutions;  and  (9)  formulate  for  the  Congress  a 
program  of  development  projects  with  proposals  for  Federal  participation  in 
their  funding. 

Section  603.  Sets  forth  the  administrative  powers  of  the  Authority. 

TITLE  VII - SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  UPPER  GREAT  LAKES  REGION 

Section  701.  Authorizes  the  Authority  to  contract  with  or  make  grants  to  any 
agency  of  the  United  States,  any  agency  of  any  State  or  local  government,  any 
public  or  private  educational  institution,  or  any  private  research  organization 
to  carry  on  basic  and  applied  research  on  improving  techniques  for  extracting, 
processing,  transporting,  and  marketing  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  region, 
and  makes  available  $3  million  for  this  purpose. 

Section  702.  Authorizes  the  Authority  to  award  fellowships  for  graduate  study 
in  resource  development,  industrial  development,  community  development,  area 
economic  planning,  economic  and  physical  planning,  and  other  areas  determined 
by  the  Authority,  and  makes  available  $500,000  for  this  purpose. 

Section  703.  Authorizes  the  Authority,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  prepare  detailed  plans  for  a  Lake  Superior  scenic  highway,  includ¬ 
ing  land  use  planning  with  emphasis  on  sites  for  recreational  development,  and 
makes  available  $2  million  for  this  purpose,  10  percent  of  which  shall  be  available 
for  land  use  planning. 

Section  704.  Authorizes  the  Authority  to  make  grants  to  certified  local  develop¬ 
ment  districts  for  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the  costs  of  technical  staff  and 
consultant  assistance  to  such  districts,  and  makes  available  $2  million  for  this 
purpose. 
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TITLE  Vin - MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  801.  Authorizes  $10  million  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1966  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

Section  802.  Directs  the  Authority  to  prepare  annual  reports  on  its  activities 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Governors  of  the  States  and  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress. 

Section  803.  Stipulates  that  no  State  shall  be  required  to  engage  in  any  program 
under  this  chapter  without  its  consent. 

Section  804.  Defines  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region  as  those  80  counties  in  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  set  forth  in  this  section. 


79  Counties  in  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Region — Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 

Wisconsin 

Table  I. — Percent  employed  in  selected  occupations,  I960 


Occupation 

79  counties 

45  counties 
in 

Michigan 

16  counties 
in 

Minnesota 

18  counties 
in 

Wisconsin 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

10.8 

8. 1 

9.9 

17.7 

.7 

.5 

.5 

.5 

8.7 

5.7 

10.7 

1.0 

5.0 

6.0 

7. 1 

5.3 

20.4 

22.6 

15.7 

22.5 

Entertainment  and  recreation _  _ _ 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.6 

Eating  and  drinking  places. _ 

3.6 

3.5 

3.0 

4.4 

Retailing  (except  food) _ _ _ 

9.6 

10.0 

9.4 

9.0 

All  other _ _ _ 

39.7 

41.8 

44.8 

39.1 

Table  II. — Land  area  and  population 


Land  area 

Population 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

change 

Square 

of 

Total  1960 

of 

Total  1950 

of 

1950-60 

miles 

United 

United 

United 

States 

States 

States 

(1960) 

(1950) 

United  States _  _ 

3,548,974 

100.0 

179, 323, 175 

100.0 

150, 697, 361 

100.0 

18.5 

Total  Michigan,  Minnesota, 

Wisconsin _ 

191, 733 

5.4 

15, 188, 835 

8.5 

12, 788, 824 

8.5 

18.8 

79  counties  upper  Great 

81, 282 

2.3 

1,472,885 

.8 

1, 455, 899 

1.0 

1.2 

42.4 

9.7 

11.4 

Michigan...  _  _ _ _ _ 

57,019 
32, 793 

1.6 

7, 823, 194 
696, 202 

4.4 

6, 371, 766 
690, 049 

4.2 

22.8 

45  counties _ 

50.9 

.4 

10.5 

.9 

57.5 

8.9 

10.8 

Minnesota _ _  . 

80, 009 
30, 719 

2.3 

3, 413, 864 
478, 531 

1.9 

2, 982, 483 
449, 354 

2.0 

14.5 

16  counties _ _ 

.9 

.3 

.3 

6.5 

Minnesota  (percent) _ 

38.4 

14.0 

15.1 

Wisconsin: 

54,705 

1.5 

3, 951,  777 

2.2 

3,  434,  575 

2.3 

15.1 

18  counties. _ _ 

17, 770 

.5 

298, 142 

.2 

316, 496 

.2 

-5.8 

32.5 

7.5 

9.2 
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Table  IV. — Manufacturing— Value  added 


Region  or  area 

1958 

1947 

Percent  of 
United  States, 
1958 

Percent 

change, 

1947-58 

United  States _ _ _  ------- 

Total  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wis- 

$141, 380, 886, 000 

$74, 425, 825, 000 

100.0 

90.0 

consin _  . .  _ 

$14,  373,  556,  000 

$8, 479, 498,  000 

10.2 

69.5 

79  upper  Great  Lakes  counties . 

Percent  of  3-State  area _ _ _  _ 

1  $554, 165, 000 
3.9 

1  $315,  672,  000 

.4 

75.6 

Michigan  . . . . .  .. 

$8, 363, 614, 000 

$5, 196, 338, 000 

5.9 

61.0 

45  counties _  _  _ 

Percent  of  Michigan _ __  _ 

$247, 609, 000 

3 

$156, 161, 000 

.2 

58.6 

Minnesota _  .  _ 

$2,  050,  405,  000 

$1, 022,  586, 000 

1.4 

100.5 

16  counties.  .  ...  .  . 

Percent  of  Minnesota _ 

$156,  575, 000 
7.6 

$78, 199, 000 

.1 

100.2 

Wisconsin _  .  .  .... 

$3,  959,  537,  000 

$2,  260,  574, 000 

2.8 

75.2 

18  counties _ _ _  _ 

Percent  of  Wisconsin _  . 

$149, 981, 000 
3.8 

$81,312,000 

.1 

84..  5 

1  Information  withheld  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual  establishments  on  6  counties  in  1958  and  4  counties 
in  1947. 


Table  V. — Wholesale  sales 


Region  or  area 

1958 

1948 

Percent  of 
United 
States,  1958 

Percent 

change, 

1948-58 

United  States.. . .  . 

Total  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 

$285, 726, 904, 000 

$185, 276, 781, 000 

100.0 

54.2 

Wisconsin... _ _ _ 

$22,674,671,000 

$14, 167,  330.  000 

7.9 

66.0 

79  upper  Great  Lakes  counties _ 

Percent  of  3-State  area . __ . 

i  $968, 307,  000 
4.3 

‘  $792,975,000 

.3 

22.1 

Michigan _  _ _  ... 

$11,600,  435,000 

$6, 485, 958, 000 

4.1 

78.9 

45  counties . . . . 

Percent  of  Michigan _  .. 

$342,  236, 000 

3 

$210,  599,  000 

.1 

62.5 

Minnesota . .  . . .  ... 

$6,  538, 039, 000 

$4, 934,  363,  000 

2.3 

32.5 

16  counties.  .  . . . 

Percent  of  Minnesota . 

$430,  202, 000 
6.6 

$375, 594, 000 

.2 

14.5 

Wisconsin...  . . . . . 

$4, 536, 197, 000 

-  $2,  747,  009,  000 

1.6 

65.1 

18  counties _  .  ..  . . 

Percent  of  Wisconsin _ 

$195, 869, 000 

4.3 

$206, 782, 000 

.1 

-5.3 

1  Information  withheld  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual  establishments  on  3  counties  in  1958  and  9  counties 
in  1948. 


Table  VI.- — Retail  sales 


Region  or  area 

1958 

1948 

Percent  of 
United 
States,  1958 

Percent 

change, 

1948-58 

United  States _ _ 

$200, 370, 378, 000 

$17. 329,  215, 000 
$1,  575, 938, 000 
9. 1 

$129,963,114, 000 

$12, 069, 306, 000 
$1, 162, 767, 000 

100.0 

54. 1 

Total  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wis¬ 
consin _  _ _ _  __  _ 

8.6 

43.6 

79  upper  Great  Lakes  counties _ 

Percent  of  3-State  area _ ...  .  _ 

.8 

35.5 

Michigan...  _  __  _ _  _ 

$8, 897, 661, 000 
$750, 399, 000 
8.4 

$5,  941,  538. 000 
$522,  304, 000 

1.3 

49.8 

45  counties  ..  _ 

.4 

43.7 

Percent  of  Michigan _ _ _ 

Minnesota _ _  .A _ 

$3, 976, 493, 000 
$494, 123, 000 
12.  4 

$2,  896,  613,  000 
$380,  580,  000 

2.0 

37.3 

16  counties  . .  .  _. 

2 

29.8 

Percent  of  Minnesota . . 

Wisconsin  .  ..  ...  . . 

$4, 455, 061, 000 
$331,416, 000 
7.4 

$3,231,155, 000 
$259, 883. 000 

2.2 

37.9 

18  counties.  _  _  _ 

2 

27.5 

Percent  of  Wisconsin _ 
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Table  VII. — Agriculture — Value  of  farm  products 


[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Region  or  area 

1959 

1945 

Percent  of 
the  United 
States 

Percent 

change, 

1945-59 

United  States .  . 

$30, 492, 721 
$2,  795, 813 
$223, 040 

8 

$18, 108, 132 
$1, 786, 902 
$197, 402 

100.0 

68.  4 

Total,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin _ 

79  upper  Great  Lakes  counties . 

9.2 

.7 

56.5 

13.0 

Percent  of  3-State  area _ 

Michigan _ _ _ 

$622, 960 
$90,  642 
14.  6 

$413,  404 
$84, 430 

2.0 

50.7 

45  counties _ _ 

.3 

7.4 

Percent  of  Michigan _ _ 

Min ncsot a  . . 

*1,211,750 
$58, 067 
4.8 

$709,  861 
$53, 090 

4.0 

70.7 

16  counties _ _ 

.2 

9.4 

Percent  of  Minnesota _ 

Wisconsin _  _ _ _ 

$961, 103 
*74. 331 

$663,  637 
$59. 882 

3.2 

44.8 

18  counties _  _ _ 

.2 

24.1 

T 

Senator  Hart.  I  now  ask  that  my  proposed  amendments  to  S.  3  be 
placed  in  the  record. 

Senator  Randolph.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(The  amendments  are  as  follows :) 

[S.  3,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hart  (for  himself,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mondale, 
and  Mr.  Nelson)  to  S.  3,  a  bill  to  provide  public  works  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  programs  and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Appalachian  region,  viz : 

On  page  1  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“CHAPTER  1— APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

“SHORT  title 

“Section  1.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Appalachian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1965’,  and  all  references  in  this  chapter  to  the  words  ‘this  Act’  shall 
be  held  to  refer  to  ‘this  chapter.’  ” 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new  chapter : 

“CHAPTER  2— UPPER  GREAT  LAKES  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
“Title  V — Short  Title  and  Statement  of  Purpose 
“short  title 

“Sec.  501.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  De¬ 
velopment  Act  of  1905'. 

“findings  and  statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  502.  As  a  result  of  changes  in  the  nature  of  its  resource  base  and  chang¬ 
ing  requirements  of  the  national  economy,  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Region  of  the 
United  States  lags  behind  the  Nation  in  its  economic  growth,  and  its  people 
have  not  shared  properly  in  the  Nation's  prosperity.  The  region’s  historical 
reliance  on  the  extractive  industries  of  metals  mining  and  lumbering  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  depletion  of  its  high  grade  natural  resources,  and  it  has  not  found  the 
means  to  adapt  fully  to  the  exploitation  of  its  lower  grade  resources.  Upgrad¬ 
ing  the  human  and  natural  resources  and  their  uses,  and  development  of  the 
region’s  recreation  potential  are  prerequisites  for  vigorous  and  self-sustaining 
growth.  Such  a  needed  revitalization  can  come  only  through  extensive  partici¬ 
pation  by  State  and  local  authorities  along  with  the  Federal  Government  in  im¬ 
plementing  development  programs  tailored  to  the  needs  and  resources  of  the 
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region.  Congress  recognizes  that  a  large  body  of  research  by  Federal,  State, 
and  private  organizations  has  established  the  feasibility,  the  desirability,  and 
the  urgent  need  for  region  wide  development.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter  to  assist  the  region  in  meeting  its  special  problems,  to  promote 
economic  development,  and  to  establish  a  framework  for  joint  Federal  and  State 
efforts  toward  making  the  adaptations  and  advances  essential  to  growth  on  a 
coordinated  and  concerted  basis.  As  the  region  obtains  the  needed  technologies 
and  infrastructure  and  the  requisite  human  resources  to  guide  and  operate  its 
new  activities.  Congress  expects  that  the  region  will  then  be  able  to  participate 
more  effectively  in  the  national  free  enterprise  economy. 

“Title  VI — The  Uppek  Great  Lakes  Development  Authority 
“membership  and  voting 

“Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Upper  Great  Lakes  Development  Authority  (referred  to  as 
the  ‘Authority’)  shall  be  composed  of  seven  members,  four  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  three  appointed  by  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  one  from  each  participating  State.  No  member  of  the 
Authority  shall  be  the  holder  of  a  full-time  public  office  in  either  State  or  Federal 
Government.  Of  the  Presidential  appointments,  one  shall  be  made  from  each  of 
the  participating  States ;  the  fourth  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  and 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  and  full-time  executive  officer  of  the  Authority. 

“(b)  Decisions  by  the  Authority,  unless  delegated  to  the  Chairman,  shall  require 
the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Chairman  and  three  others. 

“(c)  The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  established  by  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Act  of  1964.  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Chairman  appointed  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  with  the  approval  of  the  Authority,  who  shall  serve  as  his  alternate  and 
who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  and  when  not  serving  as  an  alternate 
for  the  Chairman  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Chairman.  Other  members  of  the  Authority  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
of  $75  per  diem  for  each  day  on  which  they  are  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  duties  of  the  Authority,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Authority  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

“functions  of  the  authority 

“Sec.  602.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  the  Authority  shall — 

“(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  comprehensive  and  coordinated  plans 
and  programs,  including  those  for  land  use  and  public  works,  and  establish 
priorities  thereunder,  giving  due  consideration  to  other  Federal,  State,  and 
local  planning  in  the  region ; 

“(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations,  research,  and  studies,  including 
where  necessary,  inventory  and  analysis  of  the  resources  of  the  region,  and, 
in  cooperation  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  foster  regional  productivity  and  growth ; 

“(3)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with  the  agency  involved,  Federal, 
State,  and  local  public  and  private  programs  and,  where  appropriate,  recom¬ 
mend  modifications  or  additions  which  will  increase  their  effectiveness  in  the 
region  and  assist  in  their  financing ; 

“(4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  appropriate,  interstate  compacts 
and  other  forms  of  Interstate  cooperation,  and  work  with  State  and  local 
agencies  in  developing  appropriate  model  legislation ; 

“(5)  support  existing  local  development  districts  and  encourage  their  for¬ 
mation  where  needed  by  providing  technical  assistance  and  participating  in 
the  financing  of  professional  staff  and  administration ; 

“(6)  encourage  private  investment  in  industrial,  commercial,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  projects; 

“(7)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating  unit  for  Federal,  State,  and 
local  programs  in  the  region ; 

“(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of  problems  of  the  region  and  pro¬ 
posed  solutions  and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appropriate,  citizens  and  special 
advisory  councils  and  public  conferences ;  and 

“(9)  formulate  for  the  Congress  a  program  of  development  projects  with 
proposals  for  Federal  participation  in  their  funding. 
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“administrative  powers  of  the  authority 

“Sec.  603.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  chapter,  the  Authority  is  authorized 
to — 

“(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  governing  the 
conduct  of  its  business  and  the  performance  of  its  functions ; 

“(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  Authority  to  carry  out  its  functions,  in  accordance  with  the 
civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 ; 

“  (3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  (who  is  hereby 
so  authorized)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  the  Authority  such  personnel 
within  his  administrative  jurisdiction  as  the  Authority  may  need  for  carrying 
out  its  functions,  each  such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other 
employee  status ; 

“(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel  from  any  State  or  local  govern¬ 
ment  or  any  subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  intergovernmental 
agency ; 

"(5)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  services  of  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible ; 

“(6)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  its  func¬ 
tions  and  on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any 
political  subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  association,  or  corporation ; 

“(7)  establish  a  permanent  office  at  such  location  as  it  may  select  and 
field  offices  at  such  other  places  as  it  may  deem  appropriate ;  and 

“(8)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  such  other  expenses  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

“Title  VII — Special  Programs  for  Upper  Great  Lakes  Region 
“natural  resource  development 

“Sec.  701.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the  conservation  and  fuller  utilization  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  region,  the  Authority  is  authorized  to  contract  with 
or  make  grants  to  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  any  State  or  political  subdivision,  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof,  any 
public  or  private  educational  institution  or  any  private  research  organization 
to  carry  on  basic  and  applied  research  on  improving  techniques  for  extracting, 
processing,  transporting,  and  marketing  of  such  resources. 

“(b)  Not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  801  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

“training  assistance 

“Sec.  702.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  continuing  and  orderly  planning  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  economic  development  programs  within  the  region,  the  Authority 
is  authorized  to  award  fellowships  for  graduate  study  in  resource  development, 
industrial  development,  community  development,  area  economic  planning,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  physical  planning,  and  such  other  areas  of  study  as  the  Authority 
determines  will  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

“(b)  Not  to  exceed  $500,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  801  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

“recreational  development  :  lake  superior  scenic  highway 

“Sec.  703.  (a)  In  order  to  develop  and  coordinate  the  recreational  resources 
of  the  region,  the  Authority,  in  cooi>eration  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
shall  prepare  detailed  plans  for  a  scenic  highway  in  the  region  to  be  known  as 
the  Lake  Superior  Scenic  Highway.  Such  plans  shall  include  land  use  planning 
in  the  impact  areas  of  the  highway  with  emphasis  on  sites  for  recreational 
development,  and  provisions  for  the  control  over  the  use  of  such  sites. 

“(b)  Not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  801  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section,  of  which  10  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  the  land  use  planning  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 
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“LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS  :  CERTIFICATION,  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  704.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  a  ‘local  development  distinct’ 
shall  be  an  entity  certified  to  the  Authority  either  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
or  States  in  which  such  entity  is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer  designated  by 
the  appropriate  State  law  to  make  such  certification,  as  having  a  charter  or 
authority  that,  includes  the  economic  development  of  counties  or  parts  of  counties 
or  other  political  subdivisions  within  the  region.  No  entity  shall  be  certified  as 
a  local  development  district  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  unless  it  is  one  of  the 
following : 

“(1)  A  nonprofit  incorporated  body  organized  or  chartered  under  the  law  of 
the  State  in  which  it  is  located ; 

“(2)  A  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or  local  government; 

“(3)  A  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  created  through  an  interstate  com¬ 
pact  ;  or 

“(4)  A  nonprofit  association  or  combination  of  such  bodies;  agencies,  and  in¬ 
strumentalities. 

“(b)  The  Authority  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  certified  local  develop¬ 
ment  districts  for  the  costs  of  technical  staff  and  consultant  assistance  to  such 
districts.  The  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed  110  per  centum  of  such 
costs  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  The  Authority  may  delegate  staff  members  to  assist 
certified  local  development  districts  to  prepare  requests  for  grants  under  this 
section. 

•  “(c)  Not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  801  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

“Title  VIII— Miscellaneous 
“authorization  of  appropriations 

“Sec.  801.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1066,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  carry  out  this  chapter,  and  for  fiscal 
years  thereafter  such  amounts  as  the  Congress  shall  hereafter  authorize. 

“annual  report 

“Sec.  802.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Authority  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor  of  each  State  in  the  region 
and  to  the  President,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report  on  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  chapter  during  such  year. 

“consent  of  states 

“Sec.  803.  Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  shall  be  interpreted  as  requiring 
any  State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program  under  this  chapter  without  its 
consent. 

“definition  of  upper  great  lakes  region 

“Sec.  804.  As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term  ‘Upper  Great  Lakes  region’  or  the 
‘region’  means  that  area  of  the  midwestern  United  States  consisting  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  counties  (including  any  political  subdivision  located  within  such  area)  : 

“In  Minnesota — Aitkin,  Beltrami,  Carlton.  Cass,  Clearwater,  Cook,  Crow  Wing, 
Hubbard,  Itasca,  Koochiching,  Lake,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Pine,  Roseau,  St.  Louis, 
and  Wadena ; 

“In  Wisconsin — Ashland,  Bayfield,  Burnett,  Douglas,  Florence,  Forest.  Iron, 
Langlade,  Lincoln,  Marinette,  Menominee,  Oconto,  Oneida,  Price,  Rusk,  Sawyer, 
Taylor,  Vilas,  and  Washburn ; 

“In  Michigan — Alcona,  Alger,  Alpena,  Antrim,  Arenac.  Baraga,  Benzie,  Charle¬ 
voix,  Cheboygan,  Chippewa,  Clare,  Crawford,  Delta,  Dickinson,  Emmet,  Gladwin, 
Gogebic,  Grand  Traverse,  Houghton,  Iosco,  Iron,  Kalkaska,  Keweenaw,  Lake, 
Leelanau,  Luce,  Mackinac,  Manistee,  Marquette,  Mason,  Mecosta.  Menominee, 
Missaukee,  Montmorency,  Newaygo,  Oceana,  Ogemaw,  Ontonagon,  Osceola, 
Oscoda,  Otsego,  Presque  Isle,  Roscommon,  Schoolcraft,  and  Wexford.” 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  “A  bill  to  provide  public  works  and  economic 
development  programs  and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  Appalachian  Region  and  to  provide  the  planning  and  co¬ 
ordination  needed  to  assist  the  economic  development  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
region.” 
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(Subsequently  the  following  communication  was  ordered  placed  in 
the  record:) 


U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

January  22, 1965. 

Hon.  Pat  McNamara, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  amendment  which  I  offered 
in  the  Senate,  but  which  as  yet  has  not  been  printed.  I  would  appreciate  having 
it  made  part  of  the  hearing  record  immediately  following  the  amendment  Senator 
Hart  proposed  to  S.  3. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  permit  the  Authority  designated  in  the 
proposed  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Development  Authority  to  add  additional 
counties  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  if  the  members  determine  it 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 


AMENDMENT  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McCarthy  to  the  amendment 

intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hart  to  S.  3,  a  bill  to  provide  public  works  and 

economic  development  programs  and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 

assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  region,  viz : 

On  page  12,  line  19,  strike  out  the  period  and  the  quotation  marks  and  in  lieu 
thereof  insert  “  ;  and”. 

On  page  12,  after  line  19,  add  the  following :  “Such  other  counties  in  such  States 
as  are  designated  by  the  Authority  under  section  805. 

“additional  counties  within  upper  great  lakes  region 

“Sec.  805.  The  Authority  is  authorized  to  designate  such  other  counties  in  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  as  part  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Region  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  as  it  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter.” 

Senator  Hart.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  kind  to  permit  us  to 
bring  to  your  attention  at  this  early  stage  the  concerns  of  another 
region  of  our  country  where  the  potential  is  enormous  and  where  the 
needs  are  equally  so. 

I  do  hope,  knowing  the  understanding  that  you  and  your  colleagues 
on  the  committee  have  developed  over  these  years  in  responding  to 
this  kind  of  situation,  that  you  will  see  fit  to  take  our  concerns  to  your 
heart  and  permit  these  people  to  find  a  place  in  the  sun,  too. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Hart. 

You  are  correct  in  indicating  that  the  members  of  this  committee 
will  have  a  very  genuine  concern  with  you  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  coming  to  grips  with  the  many,  many  problems  that  exist 
in  the  area  designated  by  your  amendment. 

I  recall  that  on  September  25,  1964,  during  the  consideration  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  in  the  Senate,  that  it  was 
my  responsibility  to  say  for  the  record  that  I  felt  that  the  area  which 
you  and  other  Senators  so  well  represent  did  have  its  problems,  and  I 
would  be  for  a  program  to  aid  that  section  of  our  country,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  focus  attention  today  in  a  factual  and  in  a  helpful  way 
to  the  committee  on  the  upper  Great  Lakes  area. 

I  am  sure  that  within  a  reasonable  time,  we  hope  a  very  short  time, 
the  committee  would  be  able,  with  you  and  others,  to  move  forward 
toward  enactment  of  appropriate  and  effective  legislation. 
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I  compliment  you,  and  Senator  Nelson,  Senator  McCarthy,  and  Sen¬ 
ator  Mondale,  the  sponsors  of  the  proposal,  on  the  efforts  which  you 
are  making  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
and,  yes,  the  country,  the  immediate  needs  for  not  a  handout,  but  the 
helping  hand  of  the  Federal  Government  coupled  with  local  levels  of 
government,  and  your  fine  citizenry,  in  facing  these  problems. 

Thank  you,  Senator  Hart. 

Senator  Cooper? 

Senator  Cooper.  I  would  like  to  say,  also,  that  we  are  grateful  to 
you,  Senator  Hart,  for  coming  before  this  committee  to  make  a  pro¬ 
posal  which  brings  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  80-county 
area  which  has  problems  in  some  ways  similar  to  those  which  we  are 
discussing  in  connection  with  Appalachia.  I  think  it  is  characteristic 
of  your  interest  in  the  problems  of  your  State  and  of  this  area  and  of 
its  people  that  you  do  so. 

I  join  with  Senator  Randolph  in  saying  that  I  know  that  we  will 
give  consideration  to  your  program,  and  I  hope  that  it  can  be  developed 
in  some  legislative  action,  if  not  this  bill,  in  the  future. 

Senator  Hart.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Cooper,  I  would  wish  to  add  to  my 
earlier  comment.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  we  are  aware, 
is  ready  to  lend  his  leadership  to  a  program  which  would  embrace  the 
upper  Great  Lakes  region.  He,  in  his  public  statements  and  in  his 
message,  has  indicated  this  fact. 

I  would  also  want  to  say  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  Senator  McNamara,  your  colleague, 
Senator  Hart,  of  Michigan,  is  very,  very  conscious  of  the  need  for  this 
committee  and  the  Senate  to  move  forward  in  this  and  other  related 
matters.  I  am  sure  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  understanding. 

I  again  assure  you  and  reassure  you  that  you  can  count  on  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  in  giving  very  earnest  attention  to  the  efforts 
which  you  initiate  as  indicated  by  your  proposal  and  by  your  state¬ 
ment  this  morning. 

Senator  Boggs.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Senator  Randolph.  Yes,  Senator  Boggs. 

I  do  want  to  indicate  that  we  are  very  privileged  to  have  Senator 
Boggs  present.  He  was  not  here  with  us  on  Tuesday  because  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  Governor  of  Delaware,  but  thoughtful  as  he  al¬ 
ways  is,  he  indicated  to  the  committee  that  lie  would  be  here  today. 

Thank  you,  Senator.  And  will  you  proceed  to  comment  at  this 
time? 

Senator  Boggs.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  are 
very  kind,  and  very  generous  also. 

I  want  to  thank  our  distinguished  colleague,  Senator  Hart,  too,  for 
appearing  here  this  morning.  I  appreciate  your  statement,  Senator. 
I  thought  it  was  very  good.  Your  area  is  one  of  the  areas  I  had  in 
mind  last  year  when  I  expressed  my  brief  reservations.  Not  that  I  was 
against  Appalachia  as  such,  but  I  did  recognize  that  there  are  other 
areas  in  our  great  Nation  that  need  attention  also,  and  need  the  same 
kind  of  helping  hand. 

I  was  hopeful  and  thought  that  we  should  give  more  or  less  overall 
consideration  to  the  criteria  that  could  help  meet  these  other  regions 
as  they  would  qualify.  Some  in  your  area,  as  you  pointed  out,  are 
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more  qualifying  than  many  parts  of  Appalachia.  So  I  am  glad  you 
and  your  colleagues  came  forward  with  this  fine  suggestion. 

I  do  not  have  clearly  in  my  mind — do  you  intend  to  press  for  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  along  with  Appalachia,  or  is  this  something 
you  hope  we  will  take  up  in  the  future  ? 

Senator  Hart.  Senator,  clearly  we  would  be  delighted  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  felt  that  at  this  juncture  it  could  add  by  way  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  the  authorization  for  the  action  that  the  amendment  proposes. 
As  I  have  indicated,  we  feel  there  is,  as  you  have  commented,  ample 
reason  to  do  it. 

We,  all  of  us,  understand  and  are  torn  by  really  conflicting  emotions, 
here.  The  needs  of  Appalachia  1  think  all  of  us  acknowledge.  Surely 
all  of  us  offering  this  amendment  do.  It  is  not  our  desire  by  this  tender 
to  jeopardize  in  any  way  the  forward  action  with  respect  to  Appa¬ 
lachia.  Each  of  us  who  is  on  the  amendment  supported  vigorously  the 
passage  of  the  Appalachia  bill,  and  will  again,  with  or  without  the 
amendment  we  now  tender. 

We  realize  that  the  evolution  of  ideas  such  as  these  is  not  always  an 
overnight  thing  in  its  timing. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee  would  see  the  justification  and  the 
feasibility  of  adopting  the  amendment,  and  recommending  it.  Failing 
that,  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  committee,  as  each  of  you  has 
indicated,  will  give  the  very  highest  priority  to  responding  to  the 
precise  area  and  region  that  we  feel  so  fully  merits  that  kind  of 
attention. 

I  suppose  that  is  the  best  answer. 

Senator  Boggs.  I  think  that  is  well  put,  Senator. 

I  do  want  to  compliment  you,  too,  on  what  I  consider  a  modest  initial 
request,  $10  million. 

I  recall  in  my  own  State  of  Delaware  some  years  ago,  when  I  was 
privileged  to  be  Governor,  we  got  a  100  percent  State  appropriation  of 
$10  million  for  dirt  roads  and  access  roads,  primarily  in  the  two  lower 
counties.  We  only  have  three  counties.  And  really,  that  $10  million, 
while  it  did  a  great  deal,  did  not  go  far.  We  did  many  of  our  roads, 
but  it  took  more  than  that,  and  they  are  still  working  on  the  program. 

So  I  think,  as  a  starter,  this  is  a  complement  to  a  very  modest  request. 

Just  speaking  personally,  I  hope  it  is  possible,  and  I  will  do  what  I 
can  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  to  encourage  the  inclusion  of  your 
program  to  the  Appalachia  bill. 

Senator  Hart.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Senator  Hart. 

We  are  privileged  today  to  have  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  William  Scranton,  to  testify  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  S.  3. 

Governor  Scranton,  we  know  of  your  efforts  in  this  program.  We 
know  that  you,  with  other  Governors,  have  given  most  careful  study  to 
the  needs  of  the  Appalachian  area,  including  your  own  State,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  delighted  now  to  have  you  come  to  the 
stand. 

Governor  Scranton,  I  am  very  happy  that  you  are  here  to  give  the 
committee  the  value  of  your  counsel  in  reference  to  the  pending 
legislation. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  W.  SCRANTON,  GOVERNOR  OF  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  K.  TABOR,  SECRETARY  OF 

COMMERCE,  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND  R.  OTTO 

AMANN,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF  COMMUNITY  DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT,  PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Governor  Scranton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of 
the  committee,  I  gratefully  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
here  today,  and  am  very  pleased  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  about  Appalachia. 

I  want  to  commend  you  and  the  members  of  your  committee  for  the 
forthright  and  immediate  action  which  you  are  taking  again  this  year 
on  what  we  consider  to  be  possibly  the  most  important  single  piece  of 
legislation  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  that  will  come 
before  you  in  this  session. 

I  had  a  very  fine  opportunity  last  year  to  appear  before  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  submitted  to  them  a  very  lengthy 
appraisal  and  analysis  of  the  bill  at  that  time,  which  the}7  were  kind 
enough  to  take  almost  word  for  word  and  include,  with  the  support 
of  the  administration,  in  the  bill  which  you,  the  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  passed. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  here  this  morning  to  tell  you  that  I  am  sure 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are 
very  grateful  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  action  it  took  last  year,  and 
look  forward  to  the  same  kind  of  action  which  you  are  pushing  so 
fast  this  year. 

Accordingly,  I  will  not  take  much  of  your  time  this  morning,  and 
will  try  to  speed  the  bill  along  just  as  you  are,  sir.  We  will  not  go 
into  any  detail  about  it  at  all.  It.  was  all  done  last  year  in  this  lengthy 
analysis,  and  almost  everything  has  been  involved. 

Since  then  there  are,  however,  three  things  in  this  bill  that  I  wanted 
to  discuss  briefly  this  morning.  The  first  are  two  changes  which  we 
applaud  heartily. 

One  is  the  expansion  of  the  local  access  road  section  of  the  bill,  so 
that  there  would  be  an  Appalachian  access  highway  system  from  500 
going  up  to  a  thousand  miles,  and  these  serve  specifically  for  the 
recreational,  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  and  other  facilities. 
Needless  to  say,  they  would  be  very  useful,  I  think,  generally  through¬ 
out  Appalachia. 

I  believe  all  the  Governors  agree  on  this,  and  we  in  Pennsylvania 
support  this  change  in  the  law,  and  want  you  to  know  it. 

Secondly,  the  new  section  303,  which  provides  that  all  the  appli¬ 
cations  for  an  Appalachian  program  or  project  shall  be  approved  by 
the  State  member  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  before  it 
may  be  approved  by  the  Commission. 

This  we  believe  further  clarifies  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  each 
State  in  selecting  projects  and  programs.  This,  too,  is  in  our  opinion 
a  very  fine  step  forward  and  an  indication  of  the  unique  State-Federal 
partnership  approach  in  this  bill  which  we  heartily  applaud  and 
strongly  support. 

May  I  say  to  you  that  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  real  keynotes  of  the 
Appalachian  program,  in  that  it  does  create  a  very  fine  Federal-State 
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relationship,  and  one  which  I  know  that  all  our  fellow  Governors  in 
the  area  agree  with  me  is  a  very  fine  move  indeed. 

Last  year  when  I  testified  before  the  House  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  I  pointed  out  to  them  there  were  five  scars  in  the  coal  mining 
areas  with  which  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senator  Cooper,  of  course 
are  extremely  familiar,  and  which  have  been  both  a  partial  cause  and 
a  perpetuation  of  the  unemployment  situation  in  the  region. 

They  include  the  mine  subsidence  and  surface  caving,  the  under¬ 
ground  mine  fires,  the  ravages  of  abandoned  strip  mine  operations, 
the  culm  piles,  which  are  unsightly  or  if  on  fire  are  really  the  causes 
of  serious  air  pollution  hazards,  and  fifth,  and  extremely  important, 
the  water  pollution  from  acid  mine  drainage. 

Now,  a  full  description  of  these,  and  actually  words  and  pictures — 
pictures,  incidentally,  which  I  showed  the  President  last  year,  and 
which  he  asked  me  to  submit  to  the  House  at  that  time — are  in  the 
brochure  which  T  believe  has  been  submitted  to  each  one  of  you.  I  am 
sure  that  is  not  necessary  in  your  case,  or  certainly  Senator  Cooper’s, 
because  you  likely  live  with  this  daily. 

S.  3  contains  authorization,  as  I  know,  and  you  do,  for  the  sealing 
and  filling  of  voids,  for  the  extinguishing  of  underground  mine  fires, 
for  the  leveling  of  the  nonburning  culm  piles,  and  I  understand,  too, 
that  funds  will  be  available  through  supplementary  appropriations  to 
existing  programs  to  eliminate  the  burning  culm  piles  wherever  they 
are  so  burning,  and  to  begin  to  solve  the  problems  of  acid  mine  drain¬ 
age  pollution,  which  is  an  enormous  problem,  as  you  and  I  know. 
These  were  all  put  in  the  bill  last  year. 

You  and  I  saw  the  President.  He  was  kind  enough  to  add  them  all, 
and  forthrightly  and  wholeheartedly  speak  in  support  of  these,  and 
for  this  we  are  grateful. 

It  does  not,  however,  include  one  of  the  items  which  we  think  is 
of  enormous  importance ;  that  it,  an  adequate  authorization  for  re¬ 
claiming  strip  mined  areas  for  reforestation  programs. 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  such  a  program,  and  plenty  of  ex- 
pei'ience  and  knowledge  to  do  the  job  now. 

The  bill  provides  Sl1/^  million  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  $li£  million  for  the  Forest  Service  for  this.  However,  none  of 
the  latter  is  applied  to  the  first  year,  and  only  $250,000  of  the  former, 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  activity  is  applied  in  the  first  year. 

That  item  is  to  be  used  for  a  pilot  study  which,  frankly,  we  believe 
in  Pennsylvania  is  probably  well  warranted,  because  there  has  been 
comparatively  little  experience  in  reclamation  of  mine  stripping  areas 
for  use  for  fish  and  wildlife  activity. 

But  in  the  other  phase  of  it,  that  for  the  Forest  Service,  and  in  forest 
activity,  this  has  not  only  had  a  long  experience,  but  a  very  vital  one 
in  your  State,  sir,  and  in  Senator  Cooper’s,  and  in  mine. 

In  Pennsylvania  alone  we  are  spending  about  $1  million  a  year  in 
the  reclaiming  of  abandoned  strip  mine  areas,  and  reclaiming  them 
into  almost  contour,  and  reforesting  them.  Thus,  we  do  not  need 
experiments  or  studies  or  anything  of  the  sort,  because  this  has  been 
going  on  both  privately  and  with  State  funds  literally  for  several 
years,  more  so  now  than  ever,  I  am  glad  to  say. 

Consequently,  I  think  this  particular  part  of  the  bill  should  be 
beefed  up  and  should  particularly  go  into  immediate  activity. 
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I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  that  in  any  governmental  project  it 
is  always  the  onus  and  burden  of  thousands  of  us  who  are  in  govern¬ 
ment  to  see  to  it  that  these  turn  out  to  be  not  only  workable  projects* 
but  also  graphically  so  to  the  people  in  the  areas. 

Nothing  in  this  entire  bill  would  be  more  graphic  or  more  immedi¬ 
ately  projectable  than  this  particular  feature  of  it,  because  once  people 
in  the  area  can  see  actually  the  over  burden  going  back  into  the  open 
pits,  and  it  being  covered  up,  and  it  being  reforestated,  this  is  some¬ 
thing 'they  can  see  for  themselves  right  then  and  there. 

It  could  start  immediately,  because  we  do  not  need  studies,  and  have 
been  doing  it  for  some  time,  but,  we  do  need  money,  and  nobody  denies 
this. 

In  Pennsylvania  alone  it  is  estimated — and  we  have  gone  into  this 
quite  deeply — that  to  completely  reclaim  all  of  the  strip  mining  areas 
in  the  State  would  necessitate  betweeen  $85  and  $100  million.  We 
do,  at  the  present  time,  about  a  million  dollars  a  year,  so  you  can  see 
it  would  take  us  quite  some  time  at  this  rate. 

Likewise,  there  is  a  second  problem,  and  that  is  the  use  of  private 
lands  to  do  this  on.  And  that  is  not  our  immediate  suggestion.  Our 
suggestion  I  have  taken  to  the  Commerce  Department  and  to  the 
Interior  Department  and  to  the  White  House,  all  of  whom,  incidently, 
not  only  listened,  but  were  strong  in  their  support,  of  same,  with  one 
reservation. 

That  reservation  is  in  the  White  House,  on  budgeting,  which  they 
said  they  would  get  to.  And  as  a  result  of  this,  we  think  it  should 
be  done  in  the  national  forests,  as  the  bill  indicates,  and  in  State 
lands,  and  indeed  on  private  lands  where  there  is  readily  public  access. 

We  have  amendments  which  we  have  suggested,  and  which  will 
be  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
Senators,  and  likewise  in  the  House  by  both  Democratic  and  Repub¬ 
lican  Members. 

I  think  this  is  a  main  point  we  would  like  to  make  to  you.  I  think 
the  work  could  be  done  immediately  on  strip  reclamation  projects, 
and  such  a  program  would  do  enormous  mounts  to  rehabilitate  our 
lands  for  tourism  and  going  back  to  the  natural  beauty.  It  will  do 
it  now  dramatically  and  visibly,  without  having  to  wait. 

This  is  a  major  problem,  as  you  know,  the  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  particularily,  and  also  in  other  areas  of  Appalachia. 

We  could  use  millions  of  dollars  in  Pennsylvania.  Our  suggestion 
is  we  might  be  able  to  appropriate  $3  million  for  all  of  Appalachia, 
which  we  could  easily  use  in  that  period  of  time.  It  will  be  used, 
because  we  know  how  to  do  it. 

I  urge  you  to  make  this  particular  phase  of  the  program  effective 
now.  I  think  it  would  do  more  than  any  single  thing  in  it,  because 
it  would  be  immediately  seeen  and  immediately  done.  It  would 
indicate  to  the  people  of  Appalachia  that  the  program  was  working 
right  away,  and,  secondly,  would,  I  think,  then  create  a  great  deal 
more  genuine  support  for  the  program. 

Once  again  I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  the  opportunity  of  ap¬ 
pearing  before  you. 

I  do  not  want  to  ignore  the  other  features  of  the  bill.  I  think 
it  is  well  known  how  I  feel  about  them. 
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You  can  be  certain  we  are  extremely  grateful  in  Pennsylvania 
for  the  generous  activity  that  you  are  giving  to  this  in  the  Senate, 
sir,  and  I  just  wish  the  House  had  done  the  same  thing  last  year 
on  the  final  vote. 

(Governor  Scranton’s  prepared  statement  follows :) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  Commonwealth  of 

Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  here  today. 

You  know  that  I  supported  the  Appalachian  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  last 
year.  The  new  bill,  S.  3,  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  original  bill.  I  there¬ 
fore  support  the  new  legislation  also. 

Today  may  I  emphasize  two  changes  which  have  been  included  in  the  new 
bill,  and  one  that  thus  far  has  not  been  included,  but  should  be. 

First,  the  new  bill  expands  the  local  access  roads  of  the  proposed  Appalachian 
development  highway  system  from  500  to  1,000  miles.  These  access  roads  will 
serve  specific  recreational,  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  and  other  facili¬ 
ties.  In  Pennsylvania,  some  roads  would  be  constructed  to  provide  access  to  State 
forests  for  harvesting  timber.  Such  access  roads,  generally,  will  benefit  Appa¬ 
lachia.  I  therefore  support  this  change  in  the  law. 

Second,  new  section  303  provides  that  all  applications  for  an  Appalachian 
program  or  project  shall  be  approved  by  the  State  member  on  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  before  it  may  be  approved  by  the  commission. 

This  further  clarifies  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  each  State  in  selecting 
the  projects  and  programs  within  its  boundaries.  It  assures  the  unique  State- 
Federal  partnership  approach  which  is  proposed  in  this  legislation,  and  which  is 
essential  for  a  successful  operation  of  this  program. 

We  strongly  support  this  addition  to  the  law  also. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  last  year,  five 
scars  in  the  coal  mining  areas  of  Appalachia  which  cause  and  perpetuate  unem¬ 
ployment  and  even  danger  to  human  health  and  safety  were  discussed  . 

These  problems  include : 

( 1 )  Mine  subsidence  and  surface  caving. 

(2)  Underground  mine  fires. 

(3)  The  ravages  of  abandoned  strip  mine  operations. 

(4)  Culm  piles  which  are  unsightly  or,  if  on  fire,  cause  a  serious  air 
pollution  hazard. 

(5)  Water  pollution  from  acid  mine  drainage. 

A  full  description,  in  words  and  pictures,  of  these  problems  is  contained  in  a 
pamphlet  which  I  have  distributed  to  you  today. 

S.  3  contains  authorizations  for  sealing  and  filling  voids,  for  extinguishing 
underground  mine  fires,  and  for  leveling  nonburning  culm  piles.  I  understand 
that  funds  will  be  available  through  supplementary  appropriations  to  existing 
programs  for  projects  to  eliminate  burning  culm  piles  and  to  begin  to  solve  the 
problems  of  mine  drainage  pollution. 

S.  3,  however,  does  not  include  adequate  authorization  for  reclaiming  strip 
mined  areas  for  reforestation  purposes. 

There  is  tremendous  need  for  such  a  program  and  plenty  of  experience  and 
knowledge  to  do  the  job,  now.  All  we  need  is  more  money.  This  program  can 
supply  that. 

The  Appalachian  program  as  now  contemplated  authorizes  $1.5  million  to  be 
used  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  over  the  years.  Of  this  amount,  $250,000 
is  to  be  spent  for  a  pilot  study  in  the  first  year.  That’s  fine. 

Another  $1.5  million  is  authorized  for  the  Forest  Service  for  strip  mine  recla¬ 
mation  projects  in  national  forests.  None  of  that  it  to  be  used  in  the  first  year. 

The  Appalachian  program  should  be  expanded  to  make  possible  immediate  strip 
mine  reclamation  projects  for  forestry  purposes  in  national  forests,  on  other 
publicly  owned  lands,  and  on  lands  with  public  access  guaranteed.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  will  do  an  enormous  amount  to  rehabilitate  our  land  for  tourism  and 
industry,  thus  providing  jobs  and  beauty  in  place  of  unemployment  and  ugliness. 
And  it  will  do  it  now — dramatically  and  visibly.  If  you  wish  to  help  solve  a  ma¬ 
jor  problem  of  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania — I  urge  you  to  amend 
this  bill  to  provide  for  strip  mine  reclamation  for  forestry  projects. 
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Millions  of  dollars  could  be  used  in  Pennsylvania  alone  during  the  first  year  for 
such  a  program.  I  am  sure  sizable  amounts  could  be  so  employed  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  almost  every  Applachian  State. 

I  urge  you  to  make  this  program  effective  now,  this  year,  by  authorizing  more 
money  for  immediate  use. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Governor  Scranton. 

1  would  wish  at  this  time  to  have  the  record  reflect  the  very  helpful 
and  vigorous  support  which  was  given  to  this  legislation  by  two  of 
Its  cosponsors,  Senators  Clark  and  Scott.  I  recall  that  during  our 
debate  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Scott  took  occasion  to  properly  com¬ 
mend  you,  Governor  Scranton,  on  your  leadership  in  this  program, 
and  it  is  further  evidenced  today  by  not  just  your  general  comment, 
but  by  your  very  specific  attention  to  one  of  these  problems;  namely, 
the  reclaiming  of  the  scarred  lands  of  the  Appalachian  region  by  a 
program  which  could  be  placed  in  effect  immediately. 

The  need  for  such  effort  certainly  is  imperative,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  members  of  this  committee  will  study  very  carefully  the  proposed 
amendments,  and  will  also  keep  in  mind  the  challenge  which  you  have 
presented  to  the  committee  to  move  very  promptly  in  this  area  of 
reclaiming  of  our  lands. 

Senator  Scott  has  talked  with  me  in  recent  days  about  the  many 
needs  of  the  areas  to  be  covered  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  you  have  done  your  preplanning  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Is  that  true  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  It  is,  sir.  We  have  actually  had  very  strong 
activity  in  this  particular  field,  too. 

As  you  know,  I  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  briefly,  and 

I  do  know  some  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  getting  bills  through 
Congress.  I  want  to  state  openly,  and  I  have  said  this  many  times 
before,  that  in  my  short  experience  with  legislation  in  the  national 
Congress  I  have  never  known  any  in  which  the  people  were  so  gen¬ 
uinely  interested  as  you  are,  and  Senator  Scott  and  Senator  Cooper 
and  others,  and  likewise  many  Members  of  the  House,  together  with 
the  key  people  in  the  administration,  in  the  Interior,  and  in  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department,  and  at  the  White  House,  have  been  so  interested 
in  suggesting  and  have  been  so  helpful  in  trying  to  get  them  so  that 
we  would  be  united  in  our  support  of  this  very  important  and  im¬ 
mediate  bill,  I  hope. 

And  I  want  to  pay  due  honor  and  may  I  say  very  great  gratitude 
to  all  of  the  people  so  involved,  because  I  think  it  has  been  a  very 
wonderful  experience. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Governor  Scranton. 

I  would  like  to  note  the  presence  today  in  the  audience  of  former 
Representative  James  Van  Zandt,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  know  of  his 
very  real  interest  in  moving  this  program  forward. 

Senator  Muskie  ? 

Senator  Muskie.  Thank  you,  Senator  Randolph. 

Governor,  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  reasons  for  giving  this  kind 
of  special  attention  to  all  of  one  State  and  parts  of  several  others, 

I I  in  all  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  Briefly,  Senator,  I  suppose  it  goes  back  to 
basic  theory  as  to  how  you  answer  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
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My  basic  theory,  which,  incidentally,  we  have  tried  to  put  into 
practice  in  Pennsylvania,  is  in  generally  nationally  good  times  that 
there  is  no  common  denominator  to  the  unemployment  problem  across 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  other  than  the  basic  problems  of  education,  and 
that  kind  of  thing. 

You  have  different  problems,  in  different  areas  which  create  the  un¬ 
employment  that  is  there,  and  each  area,  normally  smaller  areas  than 
this,  incidentally,  should  be  studied  closely  to  make  sure  what  it  is 
that  will  solve  these  problems,  and  then  come  up  with  solutions. 

We  have  been  doing  that  on  what  I  call  a  pinpointing  basis  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  There  are,  hoAvever,  in  the  area  of  Appalachia 
actual  common  denominators,  which  are  prevalent  throughout  the 
area.  The  entire  area  lacks  access,  so  to  speak,  from  the  standpoint 
of  transportat  ion  and  communication. 

The  highway  problem  in  the  mountainous  areas  of  Appalachia  is 
an  acute  one,  and  this  has  created  very  heavy  pockets  of  unemployment 
in  small  villages,  in  small  towns,  that  are  very  hard  to  get  to,  and  very 
hard  to  get  out  of.  There  is  very  little  transportation  facility. 

Consequently,  for  example,  the  highway  program  in  this  Appala¬ 
chian  program  seems  to  me  particularly  well  fitted  to  this  particular 
problem,  and  a  real  solution. 

Secondly,  the  area,  too,  has  the  common  denominator  of  having- 
been  materially  almost  identical.  It  is  all  ridges  and  mountains  and 
that  kind  of  area.  Therefore  it  is  particularly  attractive  for  tourism, 
and  for  that  kind  of  promotion,  and  as  a  result,  the  beautification 
of  the  area,  and  making  sure  that  it  maintains  itself  as  such,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important. 

Third,  it  has  the  common  denominator  which  we  have  put  into 
this  bill,  namely,  the  coal  problems  and  vestiges  of  an  abandoned 
mining  area.  This,  too,  is  a  very  potent  force  in  creating  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  area. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  and  I  have  not  covered  all  the  things, 
it  also  has  the  very  basic  common  denominator  of  water  resources 
which  are  acute  in  the  area  and  strong,  and  if  used  could  be  very  im¬ 
portant,  but  if  polluted,  will  not  only  cause  further  unemployment, 
but  continue  and  perpetuate  that  which  is  already  there. 

In  brief,  what  I  am  saying  to  you  is  that  my  personal  opinion  is 
that  you  solve  unemployment  in  nationally  generally  good  times  by 
trying  to  solve  a  specific  problem  in  a  specific  area  normally  smaller 
than  this,  but  this  particular  area  has  these  four  common  denominators, 
and  we  can  apply  direct  solutions  to  them,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

Senator  Muskie.  I  know  Senator  Hart  in  his  testimony  this  morn¬ 
ing  set  out  the  following  criteria  in  his  proposal  for  meeting  the  upper 
Great  Lakes  problem : 

One : 

We  find  that  both  have  been  bypassed  by  major  transportation  arteries  and 
have  been  essentially  isolated  from  the  commerce  and  economic  growth  of  other 
regions  in  these  States. 

This  you  have  j  ust  touched  upon.  The  second  is : 

Both  Appalachia  and  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  have  suffered  substantial 
outmigration  of  population  *  *  *. 
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Third: 

The  overall  educational  attainment  in  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  counties  is 
substantially  below  that  of  the  Nation  and  adjoining  parts  of  the  three  States. 

Next,  that — 

Our  economy  was  largely  based  on  the  exploitation  of  vast  timber  and  high- 
grade  iron  ore  resources. 

Again,  he  points  out  the  similarity  of  economic  history. 

Would  you  say,  Governor,  that  any  area  which  meets  similar 
criteria  ought  to  have  similar  treatment  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  I  would  say  this  to  you,  that  any  area  that 
has  a  consistent  and  a  persistent  undereconomy  from  the  national  level, 
and  has  a  common  denominator  which  creates  this  unemployment 
and  causes  it  to  be  perpetuated,  I  think  this  would  be  a  fair  subject 
for  investigation  for  this  committee. 

I  do  not  want  to  comment,  which  is  out  of  my  privilege,  perhaps, 
but  I  did  listen  to  Senator  Hart’s  testimony,  and  I  am  familiar  with 
the  Upper  Peninsula  and  its  problems,  and  I  would  say  that  this  is  a 
logical  area  for  somewhat  the  same  type  of  treatment. 

Senator  Mtjskie.  I  do  not  know  this  area  in  as  detailed  a  way  as 
you  gentlemen  who  live  in  it,  but  would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  there 
are  pockets  of  prosperity  in  the  area  covered  by  this  bill? 

Governor  Scranton.  In  comparison  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  there 
are  a  few. 

For  example,  Senator  Randolph  is  much  more  familiar  with  this 
than  I  am,  the  city  of  Charleston  is  doing  relatively  well,  although 
the  State  as  a  whole  is  considerably  below  the  national  average. 

In  Pennsylvania  in  the  last  couple  of  years  we  have  been  fortunate 
to  build  up  some  of  these  areas.  For  example,  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
now,  due  a  good  deal  to  the  comeback  of  the  steel  industry,  is  a  good 
deal  better  off  than  it  has  been.  Nevertheless,  these  have  been  areas 
of  persistent  economic  problems  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Frankly,  if  you  want  to  get  an  economic  study  out — and  I  am  sure 
the  committee  has  them — these  go  back  to  as  early  in  some  instances 
as  1927,  and  have  been  consistently  so  ever  since,  particularly  in 
eastern  Kentucky,  in  West  Virginia,  and  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 
And  these  common  denominators  have  been  there  since  that  time. 

Senator  Muskie.  How  do  you  justify  including  these  pockets  of 
prosperity  in  this  kind  of  a  program  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  that  they  are,  at 
least  I  hope  they  are  not,  temporary  prosperous  places,  but,  relatively 
speaking,  these  are  few  in  population,  not  great  in  number. 

Senator  Muskie.  Actually,  these  relatively  mild  areas  can  be  very 
useful  as  catalytic  agents.  Is  that  not  so  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  They  could  be.  You  cannot  very  well  take  a 
gographic  area  of  the  United  States  and  not  find  some  place  that 
is  doing  well,  but  generally  speaking,  this  area  is  having  great 
trouble. 

Senator  Muskie.  I  ask  you  these  questions,  Governor,  because  there 
are  areas  in  my  State  afflicted  with  problems  very  like  these  which  con¬ 
cern  you  gentlemen,  and  I  think  we  both  share  the  belief  that  there  is 
a  responsibility  for  Government  to  deal  with  such  problems.  I  think 
it  is  useful  for  us  as  we  consider  your  problem  to  lay  down  criteria  in 
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these  hearings  which  we  can  fall  back  upon  as  we  press  for  assistance- 
and  help  and  programs  to  help  our  area.  I  appreciate  your  comments. 

Governor  Scranton.  I  think  I  recognize  that,  Senator,  and  I  know 
the  problems  Maine  has  had  with  the  change  in  the  textile  industry 
and  so  forth. 

Senator  Muskie.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

I  recall  that  Senator  McNamara,  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  in  his  speech  to  the  AFL-CIO  Legislative  Conference  on 
January  12,  discussed  in  similar  terms  the  viewpoint  which  has  been 
expressed  here  by  Senator  Muskie  on  these  problems,  and  declared  that 
we  must  move  quickly  with  a  coherent  and  effective  approach  to  meet 
these  problems.  Senator  McNamara  appropriately  referred  to  such 
a  program  as  part  2  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Senator  Cooper. 

Senator  Cooper.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  welcome 
Governor  Scranton  here  today,  and  appreciate  very  much  his  forth¬ 
right  and  valuable  testimony 

I  may  say  I  have  hailed  you  on  other  occasions,  and  I  hail  you  here 
today. 

Governor  Scranton.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  Senator  Muskie  raised  a  question  which  was  raised 
in  the  debate  last  year,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  which  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  adverse  views  about  this  legislation  both  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  The  point  of  this  question  is  that  there  are  prosper¬ 
ous,  or  at  least  fairly  prosperous,  counties  and  communities  also 
included  in  the  Appalachian  area. 

After  this  legislation  is  passed,  the  Commission  will  be  established, 
and  it  will  be  made  up  of  the  Governors  or  their  delegates  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  ask  you,  as  one  who  will  be 
a  member  of  that  Commission,  or  who  will  delegate  someone  to  be  a 
member,  is  it  correct  that  the  Commission  will  take  into  account  in  its 
recommendations  these  variations  in  the  Appalachian  region  between 
the  poverty-stricken  counties  and  the  more  prosperous  counties? 

Governor  Scranton.  Not  only  is  that  true,  sir,  but  in  the  projects 
specifically  outlined  in  the  legislation  and  appendixes  appended 
thereto  there  are  plans,  as  you  know,  for  the  areas  that  are  not 
prosperous. 

For  example,  the  setup  that  has  come  up  with  the  work  with  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Roads  and  with  the  State  highway  departments  are 
almost  all  in  the  areas  of  particular  need  in  the  region;  likewise  with 
regard  to  the  immediate  projects  in  the  coal  mining  area,  projects  that, 
we  have  in  mind;  likewise  with  the  water  resources. 

I  must  say  in  all  honesty  that,  except  indirectly,  the  aid  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  program  as  so  far  outlined  will  not  directly  benefit  Charleston 
and  Pittsburgh,  but  they  will  certainly  indirectly  do  so,  because  it  will 
make  the  areas  around  them  so  much  more  viable. 

Senator  Cooper.  This  consideration  has  particular  reference  to  the 
section  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  road  construction. 

Governor  Scranton.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Cooper.  Of  course,  in  the  development  of  a  road  network 
in  this  area,  I  think  it  will  be  inevitable  in  some  cases  that  a  road  will 
pass  through  more  prosperous  counties. 
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Governor  Scranton.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Cooper.  That  would  have  to  occur  in  order  to  make  these 
presently  inaccessible  areas  accessible  to  larger  and  more  prosperous 
communities.  This  approach  would  also  apply  in  that  section  which 
deals  with  the  development  of  multicounty  health  facilities  and  hos¬ 
pitals. 

Governor  Scranton.  The  accentuation  is  all  on  the  rural  areas,  and 
I  think  primarily  should  be. 

Senator  Cooper.  The  inclusion  of  a  county  which  is  more  prosperous 
would  of  course  give  strength  and, help  to  the  less  prosperous  counties. 

Governor  Scranton.  Correct. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  would  like  to  ask  about  your  proposals  on  strip 
mining,  because  I  may  say  that  I  think  this  section  is  in  the  bill  largely 
because  of  your  recommendation. 

Governor  Scranton.  And  the  President’s  very  firm  approval,  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  And  also  this  committee’s  approval. 

Has  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  enacted  legislation  which  prescribes 
standards  for  the  operation  of  strip  mines,  and  conditions  for  the  rec¬ 
lamation  of  strip  mine  area's  by  private  owners  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  what  has  been  termed 
“model  legislation”  in  this  field,  which  was  passed  in  1963,  with,  inci¬ 
dentally,  the  overwhelming  approval  of  most  of  the  members  of  both 
parties  of  our  legislature. 

This  is  very  strict  regulatory  action  indeed.  It  demands  the  re¬ 
turn  of  all  present  operating  or  future  operating  strip  mine  activities 
in  t  he  area  to  contour,  and  then  this  is  presided  over  by  a  board  of  rec¬ 
lamation  which  sees  to  it,  and  has  the  enforcement. 

We  have  also  upped  considerably  the  demands  for  money  that  must 
be  placed  in  escrow  for  this  purpose,  before  any  activity  begins. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  very  strict  regulation, 
and  program,  from  your  State,  sir,  and  from  Senator  Randolph’s  and 
some  others,  and  literally  from  foreign  nations,  too.  I  think  it  is 
model  legislation,  and  it  is  working  very  well. 

Senator  Cooper.  Then  your  recommendation  for  authorization  for 
strip  mine  reclamation,  as  I  understand  it,  would  deal  with  those  areas 
f  which  are  beyond  private  help,  such  as  abandoned  strip  mines  and  fires, 
and  with  public  lands. 

Governor  Scranton.  The  specific  amendment  which  I  believe  the 
Senators  are  introducing  deals  first  of  all  with  national  lands,  and 
secondly  with  State  lands,  and  thirdly  with  areas  that  are  on  private 
.  land  but  have  public  access. 

It  is  not  including  every  piece  of  private  land.  Frankly,  I  think 
this  would  be  difficult  to  do  at  first  flush,  until  we  can  make  sure  that 
legally  the  others  will  work  as  they  have  in  our  State,  where  we  have 
employed  them. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  know  when  Governor  Scranton  was  in  the  House 
he  urged  and  supported  the  development  of  this  bill,  as  well  as  many 
other  bills  which  affect  these  depressed  areas. 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  testified  befoi*e  us  today. 

Governor  Scranton.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Senator  Cooper. 

Senator  Fong. 

Senator  Fong.  Thank  you,  Senator  Randolph. 
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Governor,  I  was  sorry  I  was  not  here  when  you  gave  your  testimony, 
hut  I  will  read  your  statement  with  interest.  I  know  your  testimony 
will  help  us  in  our  deliberations. 

May  I  ask  you  as  to  how  many  counties  are  in  this  depressed  area, 
in  your  State  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

(jovernor  Scranton.  Fifty -two  of  our  67,  six*.  They  changed  them 
recently. 

Senator  Clark.  Could  I  interject,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily,  as  I  am  sure  the  Governor  will  agree,  an  indication  of  much 
more  than  geography,  because  that  includes  some  of  the  sparsely 
populated  comities,  and  the  great  area  where  the  very  large  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  State  lives  is  excluded  from  this. 

If  you  think  in  tei’ms  of  people  instead  of  geography,  it  is  not  the 
major  part  of  the  State,  but  it  is  the  major  part  of  the  State’s  problems. 

I  think  the  Governor  has  a  map  there,  sir,  which  I  think  would  be 
helpful  to  you. 

Governor  Scranton.  It  is  all  the  part  outlined  in  red.  They  have 
recently  taken  out  these  two,  and  this  one. 

Senator  Fong.  Fifty-two  out  of  67.  And  these  are  the  smaller 
counties  of  Permsyl vania? 

Governor  Scranton.  They  ai*e  the  smaller  in  population,  generally 
speaking,  yes,  although  Allegheny  County  is  a  large  county  in  popu¬ 
lation,  because  that  is  where  Pittsburgh  is  located. 

Senator  Fong.  Would  you  say  that  about  80  percent  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  affected? 

Governor  Scranton.  Of  the  population  ? 

Senator  Fong.  No,  geographically  speaking. 

Governor  Scranton.  Yes.  Geographically,  it  is  about  81  percent 
of  this  area,  and  by  population  it  would  be  52  percent  of  the  population. 

Senator  Clark.  You  see,  Senator  Fong,  the  non-Applachian  por¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania  includes  Reading,  Bethlehem,  Philadelphia,  Lan¬ 
caster,  York,  and  many  of  our  lai’ger  communities. 

Senator  Fong.  And  over  half  of  the  area? 

Governor  Scranton.  Yes,  sir;  about  81  percent  of  the  area,  as  in¬ 
dicated  here. 

Senator  Fong.  ITow  long  would  you  say  that  this  condition  has 
persisted  in  that  area  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  You  have  to  break  it  up  into  bits.  This  area 
has  had  it  about  30  years,  this  area  about  25,  this  area  down  in  here 
likewise  about  25.  The  rest  of  it,  I  would  think,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  counties,  would  be  about  20  years. 

Senator  Claric.  I  would  agree  with  that. 

Senator  Fong.  And  would  you  tell  us  what  is  the  unemployment 
rate  in  that  area  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  We  do  not  have  it  for  the  total  area.  They  are 
broken  down  more  than  that. 

The  unemployment  in  this  area,  for  example,  is  about  9  or  10  per¬ 
cent  at  the  present  time.  Likewise,  over  hei'e  it  is  about  8  percent 
at  the  present  time. 

It  has  averaged  over  the  last  20  years  about  12,  13,  to  15,  sir,  and 
it  has  been  as  high  as  33y2  percent  at  one  time  in  this  county  here. 

Senator  Fong.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  moi’e  affluent  counties  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  It  is,  of  course,  much  higher,  and  has  been 
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consistently  higher  in  unemployment,  as  I  say,  between  20,  25,  and 
30  years.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  about  double  the  unemployment 
rate  in  the  rest  of  the  State. 

Senator  Clark.  If  I  could  interject,  Senator  Fong,  Lancaster  is 
our  most  prosperous  county,  and  the  unemployment  rate  has  hovered 
between  3  and  5  percent,  whereas,  as  the  Governor  has  pointed  out, 
in  Fayette  it  has  been  25  and  30  percent.  It  has  been  better  at  the 
present  time. 

1  think,  Governor,  we  have  our  fingers  crossed. 

Governor  Scranton.  Right.  At  the  present  time  it  is  lower,  but 
has  been  up  to  15. 

Senator  Clark.  Also,  you  must  remember  there  has  been  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  migration,  which  cuts  down  the  unemployment  rate 
but  not  the  economic  situation. 

Governor  Scranton.  The  migration,  for  example,  in  these  two  coun¬ 
ties  is  about  38  percent. 

Senator  Clark.  We  have  a  very  fine  town  of  Uniontown,  in  Fay¬ 
ette,  where  for  several  years  every  graduate  of  high  school  has  moved 
out  of  towm  because  there  are  no  jobs  available. 

Senator  Fong.  Could  you  tell  us  some  of  the  programs  that  are  now 
being  carried  on  by  the  State,  trying  to  improve  conditions  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  Yes,  sir.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  specific 
items  included  here  in  the  Appalachian  bill,  of  course,  w'e  have  a 
highwav  program  going  which  is  larger  than  it  has  ever  been. 

We  also  have  a  bigger  effort  to  create  employment  in  the  area  than 
has  ever  been  the  case.  This  has  been  consistently  forward  looking  in 
Pennsylvania  for  several  years,  including  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Development  Authority  which  was  established  11  years  ago,  and  this 
includes  100-percent  financing  of  new  industry  in  the  area,  for  build¬ 
ings,  at  least,  and  sites. 

The  result  has  been  that  we  have  gotten  a  very  general  improvement 
during  these  State  activities  that  have  followed  several  years,  and  in 
the  last  couple  of  years  there  has  been  I  think  a  dynamic  change. 

But  in  all  candor,  we  do  not  know  whether  this  will  be  persistent 
with  us,  this  wonderful  change  we  have  had  recently.  Certainly  the 
ingredients  that  I  outlined  a  few  minutes  ago  to  Senator  Muskie  still 
are  there. 

Senator  Fong.  And  would  you  say  that  you  are  still  in  great  need 
of  roads  in  that  area  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

I  have  covered  this  area,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  you  have,  many  times, 
and  may  I  say  to  you  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  single  need 
greater,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  areas,  than  the  accessibility 
problem  and  the  accentuation  in  the  program  is  that.  The  highw'av 
problem  is  the  greatest. 

Senator  Fong.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Boggs. 

Senator  Boggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Governor  Scranton,  I  want  to  compliment  you,  and  thank  you  also, 
along  with  other  members  of  the  committee,  for  appearing  here  today. 

I  might  point  out  one  of  the  advantages  of  being  a  junior  member  of 
the  committee  .is  that  by  the  time  they  get  to  you,  many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  you  have  had  in  mind  to  ask  have  been  well  asked,  and  I  might 
say  well  answered. 
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Governor  Scranton.  I  was  very  junior  in  the  House,  so  I  know 
what  you  mean. 

Senator  Boggs.  I  do  have  a  couple  of  points  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
to  comment  on: 

One  is  in  regard  to  the  access  roads.  The  figure  apparently  is  mov¬ 
ing  up  to  about  a  thousand  miles.  Assuming  the  roads  are  complete, 
and  I  certainly  recognize  the  need  for  roads  in  the  whole  area,  the 
responsibility  for  keeping  them  up  and  maintaining  them,  where  would 
that  fall,  with  the  counties,  or  State,  or  with  the  Federal  Government? 

Governor  Scranton.  No  ;  it  falls  on  the  State,  sir. 

Pennsylvania,  for  example,  has  about  43,000  miles  of  State  high¬ 
ways,  the  second  highest  in  the  Nation,  next  to  North  Carolina,  and 
most,  of  the  roads  that  are  envisaged  at  the  present  moment  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  program  are  already  State  roads. 

Senator  Boggs.  The  other  is  looking  at  the  future,  more  or  less. 
This  proposal,  as  you  recall,  visualizes  in  5  years,  say,  or  at  some  period, 
an  effective — hoped  for,  anyway — effective  compact  between  the  States 
involved,  for  example.  Would  you  care  to  comment  as  to  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  this  coming  about  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  May  I  say  to  you  in  the  first  instance  that  I 
think  the  cooperation  among  the  Governors  over  a  period  of  years  in 
the  preparation  of  this  program,  I  guess  is  not  unique,  but  it  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  a  ATry  fine  one,  and  has  worked  extremely  well.  There 
has  been  very  little  friction  among  them,  as  to  what  should  be  done  or 
should  not  be  done. 

I  think  this  may  be  possible  because  Ave  do  have  the  common  denom¬ 
inators,  as  I  pointed  out  to  you.  And  the  possibility  of  Avorking  to¬ 
gether  on  this  has  already  been  very  clear.  It  has  changed  Governors 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  still  maintains  itself  that  way. 

I  am  one,  at  least,  who  believes  officially  that,  this  will  go  ahead 
really  in  a  very  fine  way,  and  I  think  every  other  Governor— I  do  not 
want  to  speak  for  them — would  agree. 

Senator  Boggs.  I  would  hope  so.  I  Avould  think  it  Avould  be  really 
the  effective  Avay  for  carrying  on  after  this  initial  beginning,  and  help 
to  get  started.  I  would  hope  that,  expressing  a  personal  opinion,  as 
the  program  developed  the  thought  would  be  in  mind. 

Governor  Scranton.  Not  only  that,  but  I  think  that  the  unique 
situation  in  this  particular  program  which  appeals  to  me  very  much 
is  that  it  does  give  tremendous  responsibility  to  the  State  governments 
to  make  sue  they  come,  up  with  the  type  of  program  and  project  that 
will  Avork. 

Senator  Boggs.  Just  one  other  question.  You  have  no  reservations 
in  your  mind  as  a  Governor  that  this  is  superimposing  the  national 
concept  on  our  Federal- State  concept  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  May  I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  from  the  beginning 
we  haA'c  tried  Arery  hard  in  our  efforts. 

Incidentally,  if  you  Avill  let  me  digress,  I  have  two  of  the  State 
officials  most  interested  in  this  with  me  today,  the  secretary  of  com¬ 
merce,  Mr.  Tabor,  and  Mr.  Amann  in  his  department,  who  ha  at  worked 
very  closely  with  the  Federal  Government,  and  may  I  say  very  amiably 
and  in  very  good  concert  on  this  matter. 

We  have  from  the  beginning  tried  to  inject  the  responsibility  of  the 
States  into  this  program.  I  pointed  out  in  my  testimony  this  morn- 
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mg,  the  change  in  the  section  we  think  is  a  tremendous  improvement 
because  it  gives  us  that  responsibility. 

Senator  Booms.  I  agree. 

Thank  you,  Governor. 

Senator  Randolph.  Governor  Scranton,  in  response  to  the  colloquy 
you  have  had  with  Senator  Boggs,  I  think  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 
this  program  is  one  of  action,  and  the  work  of  the  Commission  would 
come  to  an  end  in  July  1971.  We  are  not  asking  for  a  continuing  body 
to  unravel  the  new  problems  and  new  approaches  over  a  period  of 
years. 

We  know  the  needs  are  here.  We  know  the  programs  are  valid. 
We  know  that  action  is  needed.  I  think  that  appeals  to  the  Senate. 
It  was  discussed  during  the  debate,  and  I  think  had  a  favorable 
response. 

Governor  Scranton.  That  is  why  we  are  particularly  anxious  to 
have  the  point  I  made  this  morning,  because  it  is  immediate  action. 

Senator  Randolph.  At  this  time  our  colleague,  Senator  Clark,  of 
Pennsylvania,  would  wish  to  make  a  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  your  courtesy  in  permitting  me  to  come  before  you  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  points,  and  then  introduce  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  an  amendment  which  Senator  Scott  and  T  have 
agreed  upon  with  Governor  Scranton  and  Mr.  Tabor,  his  secretary  of 
commerce. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  impressed,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  with 
the  bipartisan  nature  of  this  approach.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true  in 
the  other  States  of  Appalachia,  but  it  is  certainly  true  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  that  regardless  of  our  political  affiliations  we  work  together  for 
this  program  which  can  be  so  helpful  to  our  State. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Governor  for  the  leadership  he  has 
taken  in  this  regard,  and  without  appearing  unduly  egotistical,  I  think 
the  two  Senators  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  have  contributed 
their  share  in  the  effort,  as  well. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  point  out  in  the  record,  what  the  chairman 
already  knows,  the  very  close  relation  between  the  Appalachian  pro¬ 
grams  and  problems  of  manpower  and  employment  which  Senator 
Randolph  and  I  are  dealing  with  in  other  committees. 

The  study  which  your  committee  made  last  year,  I  think,  emphasizes 
the  particular  need  for  a  Federal  effort  in  the  Appalachian  area,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Hopefully,  this  can  become  a 
precedent. 

So  there  is  a  close  tie  between  the  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  so  this  can  bring  up  the  level 
of  the  standard  of  living  and  education,  so  they  can  reap  the  benefits 
of  the  Great  Society.  I  think  this  is  worth  noting. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  stress  and  concur  on  the  Governor’s  need 
to  strengthen  this  bill  to  give  us  a  little  more  authority  in  the  area  of 
strip  mining.  Senator  Scott  and  I  have  been  in  close  touch  with  Secre¬ 
tary  Tabor,  and  through  him  with  Governor  Scranton. 
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On  behalf  of  Senator  Scott  and  myself,  I  would  like  to  offer  to  the 
committee  two  amendments  to  the>-bill,  one  to  section  205(a),  and 
another  to  section  205(b),  and  then  changes  in  the  amount  authorized 
in  the  bill  by  sections  205(d)  and  401. 

Unless  we  could  get  this  strip  mining  rehabilitation  program,  and, 
almost  equally  important,  the  elimination  of  acid  mine  drainage  from 
our  coal  mines  cleared  up  in  our  State,  there  will  be  a  broad  area  of 
Appalachia  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  suspect,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  West 
Virginia,  too,  where  the  people  will  not  be  able  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
the  increased  economic  development  which  the  bill  would  otherwise 
make  possible. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Forest  Sendee  estimated  there  were  about  a 
million  acres  of  abandoned  strip  mining  land  in  Pennsylvania  alone. 
They  lie  unproductive  and  idle.  They  produce  vast  quantities  of  acid 
mine  drainage  pollution,  which  sterilizes  2,000  miles  of  waterway  in 
my  Commonwealth  alone. 

And  this,  I  know,  is  of  interest  to  Senator  Muskie,  who  is  working 
on  a  clear  streams  program,  which  I  have  been  happy  to  support. 

In  fact,  it  is  fair  to  say,  is  it  not,  Governor,  that  the  acid  mine  drain¬ 
age  ruins  the  Susquehanna  River  in  terms  of  fish,  wildlife,  and  is  a 
constant  threat  to  the  sanitary  health  of  the  whole  community  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  It  certainly  does  not  quite,  yet,  but  it  could,, 
if  we  do  not  solve  that  problem. 

Senator  Clark.  Abandoned  deep  mines  also  produce  this  pernicious 
pollution,  and  in  many  areas  mine  subsidence  and  mine  fires  of  deep 
mines  undermine  Appalachian  communities,  eating  away  their  eco¬ 
nomic  prospects  for  the  future. 

When  I  say  “undermine,”  I  mean  it  literally,  because  you  have  towns 
which  are  falling  into  abandoned  coal  mines  as  a  result  of  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  past  generations. 

And  for  this  reason,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Scott  and  myself,  I  would 
like  to  offer  to  the  committee  the  amendments  which  I  have  mentioned. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  courtesy  in  permitting  me  to  make  this 
statement. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Senator  Clark.  Your  prepared 
statement  will  appear  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows :) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State 

of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  3,  the  Appalachian  regional  development  bill,  provides  a 
superb  vehicle  for  the  States  of  Appalachia,  with  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
partner,  to  launch  a  concerted  program  for  revitalizing  the  economy  of  the 
magnificent  Appalachian  region. 

The  bill  puts  first  things  first  and  attempts  to  solve  some  of  the  pressing  re¬ 
source  and  transportation  problems  holding  the  region  back  from  developing  its 
full  potential. 

But  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  and  a  longtime  supporter  of  the  legislation,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  the  section  addressed  to  the  rehabilitation  of  strip- 
mined  areas  and  the  elimination  of  acid  mine  drainage  pollution  should  be 
strengthened.  Otherwise,  there  are  broad  areas  of  Appalachia  that  will  be 
unable  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  increased  economic  development  which  this  bill 
makes  possible. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  estimated  that  there  were  a  million 
acres  of  abandoned  strip  mined  land  in  Pennsylvania  alone.  These  ravaged 
acres  blight  the  environment  of  nearby  communities.  They  lie  unproductive  and 
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idle.  They  produce  vast  quantities  of  acid  mine  drainage  pollution  which  steri¬ 
lizes  2,000  miles  of  waterway  in  my  Commonwealth  alone.  Barren  of  aquatic 
life,  these  streams  have  been  rendered  practically  useless  as  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supplies. 

Abandoned  deep  mines  also  produce  this  pernicious  pollution.  And  in  many 
areas  mine  subsidence  and  mine  fires  in  deep  mines  undermine  Appalachian 
communities,  eating  away  at  their  economic  prospects  for  the  future. 

For  this  reason,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Scott  and  myself,  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  section  205(b)  of  S.  3,  which  increases  the  funds  allotted  for  the  correction 
of  these  problems  in  the  bill  and  increases  the  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
to  fill  abandoned  coal  mines,  control  acid  mine  drainage  pollution  and  reclaim 
strip  mines. 

Suggested  Amendments  to  S.  3,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 

op  1965 

1.  Section  205(a)  :  Strike  paragraph  1,  lines  6  through  15,  page  20.  Add  the 
following  paragraph : 

“make  financial  contributions  to  States  in  the  region  to  seal  and  fill  voids  in 
abandoned  coal  mines,  to  control  acid  and  other  noxious  drainage  from  aban¬ 
doned  mines  or  sections  thereof,  and  to  reclaim  and  rehabilitate  existing  strip 
and  surface  mine  areas,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  Act  of  July  15,  1955 
(30  U.S.C.  571  et  seq.),  to  the  extent  applicable,  without  regard  to  section  2(b) 
thereof  (30  U.S.C.  572(b)  or  to  any  provisions  therein  limiting  assistance  to 
anthracite  coal  formation,  or  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Grants 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  wholly  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act.” 

2.  Section  205(b)  :  After  the  word  “thereof”  on  line  16,  page  21,  strike  all 
through  line  19.  Add  the  following: 

“Projects  shall  be  approved  for  assistance  under  subsection  (a)  only  where 
expected  public  benefits  are  found  to  justify  estimated  Federal  and  State  costs ; 
access  to  and  use  of  restored  lands  by  the  public  is  provided  where  appropriate 
steps  are  taken,  including  in  appropriate  cases,  requirement  for  contributions  to 
the  cost  of  the  project,  which  are  adequate  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary 
to  assure  that  individual  property  owners  or  mine  operators  do  not  receive 
■  undue  financial  benefits  from  the  project.  In  selecting  projects  for  financial 
assistance,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those  projects  which  are  shown 
to  be  part  of  the  development  or  implementation  of  a  State  program  giving 
reasonable  promise  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  of  obtaining  a  permanent  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  dealt  with.” 

3.  Section  205(d)  :  Page  24,  line  14,  delete  “$21,500,000”  and  add  “$36,500,000”. 

4.  Section  401 :  Page  37,  line  2,  delete  “$237,200,000”  and  add  “$252,200,000”. 

Senator  Randolph.  Governor  Scranton  made  reference  to  the 
amendments  which  you  and  Senator  Scott  offer  to  the  committee,  and 
we  will  give,  of  course,  very  careful  consideration  to  these  proposals. 

You  have  mentioned  the  seriousness  of  this  problem.  I  recall  a 
recent  article  in  the  Washington  Post  which  pointed  out  the  very 
tragic  situation,  and  it  is  that,  in  many  areas,  of  the  Appalachian 
region. 

Senator  Cooper.  Governor,  as  you  know,  there  are  existing  pro¬ 
grams  which  directly  affect  the  Appalachian  area,  as  well  as  other 
areas  in  the  United  States ;  programs  such  as  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  manpower  develop¬ 
ment  and  training  program. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  this  Commission,  if  it  is  estab¬ 
lished,  develop  procedures  to  assure  that  there  will  not  be  a  duplica¬ 
tion  of  activities  or  overlapping  in  any  way,  and  make  certain  that  all 
of  these  programs  will  be  coordinated  for  the  maximum  development 
•of  this  region. 

I  wonder  if  the  Governors  in  their  meetings  thus  far  have  given  any 
thought  to  this  necessary  coordination  of  all  of  these  programs. 

Governor  Scranton.  Yes,  they  have,  sir. 
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This  partly  I  touched  on  in  answer  to  Senator  Boggs’  question. 
Not  .only  have  they  done  that,  but  it  was  at  their  insistence,  so  to  speak, 
that  some  of  "the  things  were  changed  in  this  bill,  which  you,  the 
Senate,  and  the  House,  too,  concurred  in  last  year. 

•Frankly,  I  would  state  this  to  you.  As  you  know,  I  am  quite  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  and  the  others  to  which  you.  refer,  and  I  would  say  unequivoc¬ 
ally  that  this  is  the  most  specific,  act  of  all  of  them.  It  outlines  more 
clearly  what  can  be  done  and  what  cannot  be  done,  and  why,  better 
than  any  of  them.  This  was  done  primarily  because  the  guberna¬ 
torial  group  and  people  working  with  them  in  the  administration 
wanted  it  this  way,  and  thought  it  would  pinpoint  the  problem. 

;  Senator.  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Governor  Scranton. 

The  committee  would  wish  at  this  time  to  have  Herbert  S.  Richey, 
the  president  of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.,  make  what  comment  he 
would  believe  to  be  appropriate,  since  we  have  been  stressing  this 
problem. 

Governor  Scranton.  May  I  add  just  one  thing,  sir,  I  do  want  to 
say  that  I  am  very  grateful  for  this  hearing,  and  appreciate  the  time 
you  have  given  us. 

Senator  Randolph.  Governor  Breathitt  will  testify  very  shortly, 
and  Governor  Smith,  and  others,  and  I  call  attention  to  the  rather 
full  schedule  of  witnesses  this  morning. 

Senator  Muskie,  do  you  wish  to  address  a  question  to  Governor 
Scranton  before  he  leaves  the  witness  table  ? 

Senator  Muskie.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  Senator  Clark’s 
proposed  amendment,  I  think  maybe  our  witness  now  can  enlighten  us. 

1  am  interested  in  having  something  in  the  record  on  technological 
developments  that  are  involved  in  controlling  acid  mine  drainage 
pollution.  I  would  like  something  in  the  record  on  that  problem, 
because  of  the  general  interest  in  water  pollution  and  the  impact  of 
acid  mine  drainage. 

Governor  Scranton.  In  all  frankness,  sir,  of  all  the  things  in  what 
I  call  the  mining  area  section  of  this  bill,  the  acid  mine  drainage  one 
is  the  one  in  which  we  have  advanced  less  technologically  than  any 
of  the  others.  Accordingly,  the  bill  itself  indicates  that  there  will 
be  primarily  study  and  project  operations  here,  which,  frankly,  I 
think  are  quite  correct. 

We  would  like  to  be  further  along  than  we  are,  but  we  just  are 
not  there  yet.  There  have  been  a  great  many  thoughts  recently  pro¬ 
pounded  in  this  field  which  have,  may  I  say,  great  hope  for  the  future, 
including  even  what  you  would  think  would  be  a  far-out  proposition 
of  using  the  desalination  operation  that  was  studied  at  one  time  like¬ 
wise  for  taking  acid  mine  drainage  and  changing  it  into  fine  water 
again. 

This  and  many  other  experiments  are  presently  going  on,  but  we 
have  not  yet  come  up  with  frankly  an  overall  program  that  we  can 
inject  into  this  area  and  say  we  can  solve  acid  mine  drainage. 

However,  as  Senator  Clark  pointed  out  to  you,  the  very  point  that 
he  is  making  in  his  amendment  would  help  a  great  deal  here,  because 
it  would  close  up  those  areas  that  are  strip  mined  already  to  collect 
acid  mine  drainage  and  then  pour  them  into  our  streams,  sir. 
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Senator  Muskie.  1  take  it  our  next  witness,  too,  could  give  us  some¬ 
thing  on  this  point. 

Thank  you,  Governor. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  invite  attention  to  the  presence  of  Herbert  S. 
Richey,  the  president  of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.,  in  the  committee 
hearing  room.  This  company  has  very  considerable  operations  in  the 
.State  of  West  Virginia  and  some  in  other  States  as  well. 

Mr.  Riche}7,  I  presume  you'  have  been  here  for  the  inaugural. 

•  Mr.  Richey.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Randolph.  Mr.  Richey,  I  believe  you  can  contribute  at  this 
point  to  our  discussion,  and  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  you 
•at  this  time.  You  might  give  us  an  outline  of  your  company  opera¬ 
tions  and  discuss  other  coal  industry  facts,  if  you  will,  please.  We 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  address  the  problem  of  acid  mine 
drainage. 

STATEMENT  OF  HERBERT  S.  RICHEY,  PRESIDENT,  THE  VALLEY 
CAMP  COAL  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Mr.  Richey.  Our  company  basically  is  a  coal  mining  and  selling 
company.  We  have  subsidiaries,  stock  companies,  which  help  in  the 
sales.  Our  company  in  1964  produced  4 y2  million  tons  of  coal.  We 
employ  slightly  over  1 ,000  miners. 

Most  of  our  coal  is  produced  in  West  Virginia.  We  have  one  mine 
in  Pennsylvania,  All  of  our  mines  are  deep  mines.  We  are  not 
involved  in  stripping. 

In  addition  to  our  mine  operations,  we  have  docks  on  the  Great- 
Lakes.  We  participate  in  the  operation  of  a  fleet  of  lake  boats  to 
transport  our  coal.  We  operate  a  short  line  railroad  in  West  Virginia. 

Perhaps  you  would  have  some  questions  that  would  bring  out  other 
points  you  would  like  to  know  about  our  company. 

Senator  Randolph.  Would  you  comment  on  the  testimony  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Scranton  as  to  the  need  for  tackling  this  program  of  acid 
drainage  ? 

Mr.  Richey.  There  is  no  question  that  the  problem  exists,  and  it  is 
a  difficult  one  to  solve.  The  coal  industry  has  been  working  on  it  with, 
well,  meager  results.  We  have  found  that  the  best  solution  to  it  to 
date  is  to  prevent  the  water  from  becoming  acid  in  the  first  place, 
which  means  that,  as  water  does  come  into  the  mines,  it  must  be  taken 
out  immediately  and,  therefore,  have  less  chance,  less  opportunity,  to 
become  acid  contaminated. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  this  problem.  There  are  others  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  much  better  qualified  to  answer  these  questions  than  I  am. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Muskie,  do  you  wish  to  discuss  this 
subject  with  our  cooperative  witness? 

Senator  Muskie.  What  is  the  source  of  the  water  in  the  mines — just 
leakage  of  surface  water  ? 

Mr.  Richey.  Yes,  basically. 

Senator  Muskie.  This  is  not  processing  ? 

Mr.  Richey.  No,  although  there  is  water  used  in  processing,  but 
not  in  the  mine.  This  has  contributed  to  some  pollution  in  that,  as 
coal  is  washed,  we  separate  the  impurities  from  the  pure  coal.  The 
water  will  become  black,  not  necessarily  impure. 
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The  industry  is  doing  a  great  job.  Our  company  is  a  leader  in 
this.  After  we  clear  the  water,  it  is  almost  as  clear  as  this  drinking 
water  at  the  witness  table. 

Senator  Muskie.  What  is  the  source  of  the  acid  ? 

Mr.  Richey.  I  believe  basically  inorganic  matter,  pyrites. 

Senator  Mtjskie.  Does  this  continue  when  the  mine  is  closed? 

Mr.  Richey.  It  might  continue.  There  is  no  simple  answer  to  this. 
Some  mines  continue  to  fill  with  water  after  they  are  abandoned.  A 
mine  can  be  a  depository  for  acid  water.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
mines  on  the  tops  of  mountains  tend  to  drain  all  the  time  and  never 
accumulate  acid  water. 

Senator  Muskie.  What  is  the  nature  of  drainage  into  the  mines — 
underground  or  surface  waters  ? 

Mr.  Richey.  I  would  say  both. 

Senator  Muskie.  What  is  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  waters  which  are  affected  ? 

Mr.  Richey.  That  is  a  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer.  I  don’t 
know  the  full  effects  of  it.  I  have  seen  water  come  out  of  mines  and 
cause  a  stream  to  be  unattractive  for  a  half  mile  or  so  and  then,  perhaps 
through  action  of  oxygen,  the  streams  improve  in  color  and  degree  of 
purification. 

Senator  Muskie.  What  are  some  of  the  possible  solutions  ?  What 
has  been  tried  and  what  is  being  considered  ? 

Mr.  Richey.  The  practical  one  is  keeping  water  out  of  the  mines 
where  possible,  and  when  it  comes  in,  to  get  it  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Senator  Muskie.  Is  it  an  expensive  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Richey.  It  is  part  of  the  cost  of  mining,  I  think. 

Senator  Muskie.  Why  isn’t  it  done  more  effectively  ? 

Mr.  Richey.  I  think  in  most  active  mines  it  probably  is  done  effec¬ 
tively.  The  serious  problem  is  in  inactive  mines.  Acid  drainage 
didn’t  come  about  from  just  mines.  I  believe  that  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  coal  was  first  discovered  in  the  late  1700’s  from  the  colored 
water,  so  this  problem  occurred  long  before  mass  production  mining 
came  to  this  country. 

Senator  Muskie.  I  think  it  would  be  useful,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
could  get  a  paper  or  report  of  some  kind  from  the  authorities  on  this. 

Mr.  Richey.  I  would  think  the  National  Coal  Association  would  be 
helpful. 

Senator  Randolph.  Yes.  They  will  cooperate  in  this  regard.  Such 
a  report  would  be  more  definitive,  but  I  thought  that,  with  Mr.  Richey 
representing  a  company  employing  1,000  miners,  he  could  be. 

I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  Mr.  Richey’s  testimony  and  his  frankness. 

Mr.  Richey.  I  would  like  to  say  our  company  is  spending  $12  mil¬ 
lion  developing  a  company  just  north  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  that  will 
employ  400  more  people.  The  life  of  the  mine  is  expected  to  be  30 
years.  The  problem  of  this  drainage  comes  up  not  only  from  the 
underground  operation,  but  also  because  when  coal  is  mined  it  is  not 
mined  as  a  pure  material.  A  considerable  amount  of  refuse  or  rock  is 
mined  with  it,  which  must  be  sprayed  for  the  reason  that  it  is  combusti¬ 
ble.  This  material  is  stored  in  piles. 

In  our  own  case,  we  are  going  to  great  lengths  to  first  of  all  drain 
all  of  the  spring  water  in  the  area  where  we  will  store  this  refuse. 
Second,  we  will  build  sewers  under  the  pile  to  permit  any  water  in  the 
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area  to  drain  away  from  the  piles  so  they  will  not  stand  on  it  and  cause 
this  acid  water  problem.  In  addition,  we  intend  to  plant  very  heavy 
grass  cover  and  tree  covers  to  absorb  water  and  hold  it  in  the  soil  rather 
than  have  it  drain  oft'  down  through  and  over  the  refuse  piles,  and  I 
think  in  this  way  we  will  be  able  to  control  this  drainage  problem. 

Senator  Randolph.  This  development  within  your  company,  the 
initiative  shown  and  the  considerable  expense  to  which  you  are  going, 
is  not  an  isolated  case.  I  believe  the  coal  mining  industry  is  alert  to 
these  problems.  I  commend  your  company  and  other  units  of  the  coal 
industry  for  progress  and  effort  in  this  field  of  endeavor. 

The  story  you  tell  us  about  the  new  company  that  will  be  opened  to 
employ  several  hundred  persons,  with  an  investment  of  some  $12  mil¬ 
lion,  gives  us  encouragement,  and  we  thank  you  very  much.  AVe  have 
been  helped  by  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Richey.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  am  going  to  ask  Senator  Cooper  to  present 
the  next  witness. 

Will  you  do  that,  Senator  Cooper  ? 

Senator  Cooper.  Thank  you,  Senator  Randolph. 

I  do  not  think  the  next  witness,  Governor  Breathitt  of  Kentucky, 
needs  any  introduction  to  this  committee. 

Governor  Breathitt  and  his  administration  have  long  shown  their 
great  interest  and  concern  about  this  bill  which  we  are  considering. 
I  hope  that  he  will  speak  of  some  facts  which  I  will  mention  briefly. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  Governor,  a  young  Governor,  a  very 
progressive  Governor,  has  not  waited  for  this  committee  or  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  take  action  in  the  area  of  Kentucky  which  would  be  helped  by 
this  bill. 

His  administration,  and  the  preceding  one,  built  a  toll  road  into 
this  area,  opening  it  up  for  the  first  time  in  a  major  way.  It  has  also 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  its  revenue  to  building  State  roads  in  an  effort 
to  bring  the  road  system  into  this  area,  expensive  as  is  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction,  so  that  this  area  could  come  into  some  balance  with  the  rest 
of  Kentucky. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  Kentucky,  under  his  leadership,  and  that 
of  his  predecessor  and  preceding  administrations,  has  devoted  a  great 
portion  of  its  revenues  to  education,  devoting  a  much  larger  percentage 
to  education  than  have  some  of  its  neighbors  who  are  richer. 

The  Governor  is  working  to  establish  branches  of  the  State  univer¬ 
sity  in  eastern  Kentucky  in  order  to  give  young  men  and  women  there 
the  opportunity  for  a  college  education. 

His  administration  is  devoting  energy  and  revenues  to  reforestation, 
and  it  has  strengthened  the  coal  mine  and  strip  mining  legislation. 

I  just  point  out  a  few  of  these  things  to  indicate  that  the  State  of 
Kentucky  has  not  been  unaware  of  these  problems  and  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  its  own  revenue  and  efforts  toward  improving  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

I  would  say  also  that  in  this  administration  agencies  and  personnel 
in  Kentucky  have  assisted  in  the  development  of  this  bill,  and  I  am 
happy  to  welcome  him  here,  as  I  know  all  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  are. 

I  am  sure  that  he  can  give  us  very  practical  suggestions  about  the 
development  of  this  bill  and  about  its  administration. 

42-031—65 - o 
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And  may  I  say  something  else,  Senator  Randolph.  I  see  in  the 
room  a  number  of  officials  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  If  the  Governor 
will  do  so,  I  would  like  very  much  for  them  to  be  identified,  because 
I  think  their  presence  here  is  an  indication  of  the  interest  of  my  State 
in  this  bill. 

Governor,  would  you  introduce  the  members  of  your  administra¬ 
tion  who  are  here  with  you  ? 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  EDWARD  T.  BREATHITT.  GOVERNOR  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  KENTUCKY ;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  KATHERINE 

PEDEN,  COMMISSIONER,  KENTUCKY  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Governor  Breathitt.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  such  a  fine  introduction  from  my  good  friend 
and  the  most  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  John 
Sherman  Cooper. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  Mr.  John  Whisman,  who  is  an  administrator  of  my  area 
program  office,  which  I  established  in  the  Governor’s  office  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  administrative  agency  to  administer  this 
bill,  in  the  event  that  it  passes,  and  also  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  other  related  programs. 

We  have  our  commissioner  of  commerce  with  us;  I  might  say  to 
the  gentlemen  on  the  committee,  the  most  attractive  commissioner  of 
commerce  in  the  country,  the  first  woman  to  be  appointed,  Miss  Kath¬ 
erine — I  should  say  “Mrs.,”  because  that  is  one  of  the  assignments  I 
was  to  take  care  of  as  Governor — Peden.  I  might  say  she  has  just  won 
a  national  award  for  the  finest  economic  development  program  in 
the  area. 

We  have  other  distinguished  Kentuckians  here  in  support  of  this 
bill.  These  are  the  two  official  representatives  of  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Senator  Randolph.  Governor  Breathitt,  as  you  begin,  I  wish  to  say 
that  West  Virginians  know  you  very  well.  You  have  visited  our  State 
on  many,  many  occasions,  and  we  feel  we  are  neighbors  in  a  very  real 
sense. 

If  you  will  proceed  now  with  your  testimony,  it  will  be  very  helpful 
to  the  committee  for  consideration  of  this  important  bill. 

Governor  Breathitt.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Randolph. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  once  again  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  with  Members  of  Congress. 
Last  May  I  testified  in  behalf  of  a  similar  piece  of  legislation  before 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 

At  that  time  I  gave  a  rather  detailed  and  comprehensive  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  goals  that  were  then  incorporated  in  the  bill.  Today,  I 
want  to  reaffirm  my  original  testimony,  and  request  that  you  give  this 
legislation  as  speedy  a  passage  as  can  be  justified  with  searching  de¬ 
liberation  and  sound  judgment. 

In  a  region  with  as  much  need  and  deprivation  as  Appalachia,  it 
is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  this  program  is  more  necessary  now 
than  a  year  ago.  Unfortunately,  such  is  the  situation. 
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This  program  will  make  possible  an  attack  on  some  rather  unusual 
problems  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Appalachian  region,  and  which 
existing  programs  and  local  capacity  have  not  been  able  to  solve. 

As  he  mentioned,  we  have  spent  over  $400  million  of  Kentucky 
money,  without  any  Federal  money,  in  developing  a  system  of  limited 
access,  four-lane  highways.  A  good  portion  of  this  in  the  first  one, 
in  this  link  of  the  East-West  highway  system,  was  to  open  up  eastern 
Kentucky. 

In  addition,  we  are  dealing  with  other  areas  that  are  dealt  with  in 
this  bill,  particularly  with  State  resources,  a  small  lakes  program, 
together  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  we  are  working  closely 
with  Senator  Cooper  and  members  of  our  delegation. 

We  are  trying  to  solve  this.  We  are  developing  a  forestry  program 
in  addition  to  the  federally  supported  program,  and  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  forestry  camps  in  our  department  of  corrections,  with  additional 
camps  to  be  developed  over  Kentucky. 

We  have  built  over  34  major,  full-use  vacation  facilities  and  parks 
and  lodges  in  Kentucky,  and  we  are  in  process  in  building  in  addition 
with  State  resources.  These  parks  we  feel  are  a  very  outstanding  asset 
to  the  area. 

Senator  Cooper  mentioned  the  educational  facilities  which  we  are 
buildings  in  the  Appalachian  areas.  We  have  now  three  community 
colleges  which  have  been  erected,  and  there  will  be  a  fourth  one  erected 
in  the  very  near  future. 

We  are  working  very  closely  with  the  communities  in  this  area  in 
every  effort  to  improve  their  economy.  We  have  found  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  make  possible  an  attack  on  the  problems  which  the  local 
communities  are  not  able  to  do. 

Among  these  problems  is  the  absence  of  a  modern  transportation 
network.  This  problem  can  only  be  corrected  with  an  imaginative, 
creative,  developmental  system  of  highways  which  will  establish  “new 
rivers  of  commerce”  to  tie  the  Appalachian  region  to  the  prosperous 
growing  economy  of  the  Nation. 

This  system  of  highways,  I  might  point  out,  is  not  all  new  highways 
to  be  built.  This  bill  provides  for  the  completion  of  this  system  of 
highways.  We  have,  as  outlined  already,  constructed  a  good  portion 
of  this  system  in  Kentucky  with  State  resources  or  in  our  Federal  aid 
program,  and  we  intend  to  continue  to  the  limit  of  our  ability  to  do  so. 

Better  use  and  control  of  water  resources  is  another  need  which  local 
people  cannot  meet  alone.  We  have  been  unable  in  our  small  lakes 
program  to  meet  all  their  needs,  and  particularly  with  the  problem,  as 
Governor  Scranton  outlined,  of  acid  water  in  the  strip  mines  and 
mining  areas  of  Kentucky,  as  is  true  in  Senator  Randolph’s  State,  it 
is  true  in  Senator  Cooper’s  and  Senator  Clark’s  States. 

So  is  a  means  of  upgrading  timber  resources.  The  chronic  shortage 
of  basic  economic  items,  such  as  water  systems,  sewer  systems,  and  im¬ 
proved  industrial  sites,  is  a  deterrent  to  growth  in  the  Appalachian 
area. 

The  lack  of  these  facilities  is  a  deterrent  to  growth  in  this  Appalach¬ 
ian  area,  to  add  to  the  economy,  which  is  principally  now  based 
on  the  coal  industry. 
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We  found  this  to  be  true,  and  Miss  Peden,  of  Commerce,  has  indi¬ 
cated  this  to  me,  and  her  appearance  here  today  indicates  her  strong 
support. 

T  he  legislation  we  discuss  today  clearly  indicates  an  understanding 
of  these  and  other  problems  of  Appalachia,  and  sets  a  clear  course  for 
meeting  these  impediments  to  economic  growth  in  the  region. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  act’s  solutions  and  proposals 
here,  since  the  specific  requests  made  in  this  legislation  were  endorsed 
in  my  previous  appearance  before  the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 

It  is  more  important  for  me  today  to  talk  about  the  feature  of  this 
bill  which  inherently  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  program. 

The  act  provides  a  device  for  closely  coordinating  State,  Federal, 
and  local  efforts  to  focus  on  and  solve  the  problems  of  the  region.  It 
is  the  establishment  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  which 
will  be  a  new  approach,  not  only  in  terms  of  Federal-States  relation¬ 
ships,  but  also  hr  terms  of  the  tasks  which  this  legislation  assigns  to 
the  Commission. 

Certainly  Kentucky  has  not  participated  in  this  kind  of  govern¬ 
mental  approach  to  problems,  and  I  believe  this  will  be  a  new  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  Federal  Government  as  well. 

Unusual  demands  will  be  made  not  only  of  Kentucky  and  the  re¬ 
maining  10  States,  but  also  of  the  Federal  Government.  A  true  sense 
of  cooperation  and  mutual  understanding  between  and  among  the 
members  of  the  commission  must  prevail  if  this  program  is  to  succeed. 
I  am  concerned  that  we  begin  now  to  do  the  very  best  job  we  possibly 
can  to  set  the  precedents  which  will  insure  the  success  of  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  program  if  it  becomes  law. 

While  it  is  necessary  that  the  Commission  occupy  itself  with  utiliz¬ 
ing  comprehensive,  integrated  programs  which  in  concert  will  develop 
the  region,  the  State  of  Kentucky  must  just  as  surely  concern  itself 
with  the  same  comprehensive,  integrated  programing,  not  only  for 
that  portion  of  Kentucky  which  is  included  in  the  Appalachian  region, 
but  also  for  the  rest  of  the  State. 

This  is  true  because  the  impact  of  the  Appalachian  program  will 
be  great  in  all  areas  of  Kentucky,  and  we  must  be  doubly  concerned 
that  we  establish  from  the  very  beginning  the  understanding  and  or¬ 
ganizational  structure  needed  to  insure  its  best  use. 

You  are  familiar  with  them,  and  we  have  outlined  those  previously  in 
our  appearance  before  the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  but  there 
is  one  point  I  would  like  to  mention  today,  and  with  relation  to  the 
concern  which  has  been  made  about  what  is  the  effect  on  the  total  prob¬ 
lem,  the  problems  of  Appalachia  are  a  burden  on  the  entire  State,  and 
as  we  feel,  it  is  a  burden  on  the  entire  Nation. 

We  want  this  area  to  become  self-sufficient  and  make  its  contribution 
to  the  economy  of  the  Nation,  and  to  solve  the  problems  which  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senators  in  this  committee  are  concerned  about  in  their 
areas,  and  in  the  entire  Nation. 

I  can  tell  you  today  that  we  in  Kentucky  understand  this  new  Ap¬ 
palachian  approach  to  regional  economic  and  social  problems,  and  that 
we  are  organized  and  prepared  to  use  this  bill.  We  have  the  machinery 
and  the  beginnings  of  a  staff  in  my  office  ready  to  go  to  work,  if  this 
legislation  becomes  law. 
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Kentucky  has  made  a  maximum  effort,  at.  the  State  level  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Appalachia,  and  this  effort,  is  not  going  to  be  diminished. 

And  we  are  certain,  and  I  assure  you  and  give  you  my  word  as  Gov¬ 
ernor,  I  will  not  diminish  my  efforts  on  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  the 
help  it  will  be.  It  will  be  a  further  incentive  for  us  in  Kentucky  to  add 
to  the  programs  which  will  be  made  here,  so  that  we  can  have  a  max¬ 
imum  effect. 

And  this  will  no  longer  be  a  problem  area,  but.  an  area  which  can 
contribute  to  a  major  degree  to  the  economy  of  the  entire  country. 

Great  attention  is  going  to  be  devoted  to  the  search  for  the  best  use  of 
the  limited  resources  at  State  and  local  levels,  and  the  growing  arsenal 
of  Federal  resources,  to  achieve  the  maximum  economic  growth  and  hu¬ 
man  development  gains  possible. 

We  anticipate  that  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  with  its  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  maximization  of  opportunity  for  those  whose  develop¬ 
ment.  has  been  stymied  by  a  lack  of  economic  development  will  become 
a  part  of  our  total  programing. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the  bill  which  we  consider  to¬ 
day  together  will  provide  Kentucky,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
with  the  necessary  tools  to  begin  a  human  and  economic  development 
program  process  which  will  be  self-sustaining  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  the  Appalachian  program  has  important 
implications  that  go  beyond  the  11  States.  In  my  view,  the  departure 
into  this  new  land  of  Federal-States  cooperation  as  called  for  in  this 
bill  is  a  true  demonstration  of  the  dynamic  federalism  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Lyndon  Johnson  has  predicated  as  the  basis  for  a  society  in  whicu 
the  benefits  of  that  society  accrue  to  all  people. 

Others  in  this  country  who  have  problem  areas  similar  to  ours  will 
no  doubt  draw  upon  the  Appalachian  experience.  For  our  part,  in 
Kentucky,  we  are  happy  and  pleased  to  continue  in  the  20th  century 
a  tradition  of  trailblazing  which  we  set  in  the  very  early  days,  when 
the  first  pioneers  moved  across  the  Appalachians  to  the  West. 

We  have  played  a  continuing  role  with  the  other  10  States  and  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  in  trying  to  illiminate  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Appalachian  region,  and  possible  solutions. 

While  it  might  appear  that  this  legislation  is  special  action  to  favor 
some  at  the  expense  of  the  majority,  I  think  the  Appalachian  ap¬ 
proach  to  regional  problems  will  pay  dividends  to  other  parts  of  these 
United  States. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  this  program  will  remove  a  chronic 
deficit  area  from  the  Nation’s  ledger  sheet,  and  replace  it  with  a  grow¬ 
ing,  viable  economy  which  will  advance  the  greater  good  and  economic 
well-being  of  all  the  people  of  this  country. 

If  used  in  a  coordinated  manner,  this  program  will  draw  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region  into  the  mainstream  of  the  American  economy,  where 
each  community  and  each  region  must  find  itself  if  it  is  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  this  country’s  free  enterprise  system. 

The  total  outlay  requested  in  this  bill  is  small,  in  my  opinion,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  possible  gains  to  be  realized. 

I  respectfully  ask  you  to  act  on  this  legislation  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

A  start  is  underway  in  my  office,  the  staff,  which  is  properly  staffed 
and  equipped  and  budgeted  to  handle  the  administration  of  this  act 
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immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  We  have  estab¬ 
lished  area  groups  throughout  Kentucky,  made  up  of  all  the  people 
concerned  with  the  problems  in  the  area,  and  the  leadership  of  the 
communities  which  have  formed  themselves  into  councils  and  have 
now  for  a  number  of  years,  starting  with  the  Eastern  Kentucky  Re¬ 
gional  Development  Group,  which  is  now  organized  throughout  Ken¬ 
tucky,  but  it  is  particularly  zeroed  in  on  the  problems  of  this  area, 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  careful  and  long  study  to  give  the  leadership 
and  to  implement  this  act  at  the  local  level  and  at  the  State  level. 

And  with  this  coordinated  approach  toward  solving  this  problem, 
I  feel  that  we  will  have  significant  success  with  it  in  Kentucky,  and 
it  can  make  a  major  contribution  toward  solving  these  problems  in 
the  region  and  in  the  country. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much,  Governor  Breathitt. 

I  would  like  the  privilege  to  be  given  to  Senator  Cooper  to  question 
at  this  time,  if  he  desires,  or  comment  on  the  testimony. 

Senator  Cooper. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  commented  when  I  had  the  opportunity  to  in¬ 
troduce  Governor  Breathitt,  but  I  will  go  into  some  questions  on  the 
proposals  before  us. 

We  do  want  to  emphasize  again  that  the  State  of  Kentucky  has 
made  a  tremendous  effort,  using  its  own  resources  and  program,  to 
help  solve  problems  in  this  part  of  our  State. 

Questions  have  been  raised,  and  I  think  properly  so,  that  this  bill 
could  represent  a  preferential  treatment  toward  one  area  of  our 
country.  I  have  argued  that  it  is  not  only  in  our  particular  interest, 
but  also  in  the  national  interest,  that  this  area  be  developed. 

Also,  it  may  be  said  that  other  areas  of  the  State  will  consider  this 
assistance  to  be  preferential  treatment  for  a  particular  area  of  the 
State.  I  think  the  Governor  would  agree  that,  because  of  the  inaccessi¬ 
bility  of  this  area,  other  days  when  road  revenue  was  very  limited  and 
when  the  State  had  to  treat  alike  all  sections  of  the  State,  the  road 
development  could  not  go  forward  very  quickly  in  this  area  because 
of  the  cost  of  construction. 

Is  it  your  view  that  if  this  bill  is  enacted,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be, 
and  the  road  program  is  carried  forward  and  this  network  is  de¬ 
veloped,  that  the  road  program  in  Kentucky  and  these  States  will 
go  forward  more  evenly  ? 

Governor  Breathitt.  I  agree,  Senator.  In  fact,  we  feel  so  strongly 
on  this  matter  that  we  have  already  set  aside  out  of  our  road  fund 
sufficient  money  to  meet  the  program  upon  its  passage  immediately. 

We  have  already  prepared  preliminary  plans,  and  actually  we  have 
had  final  plans,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commission  in  the  over¬ 
all  program,  so  that  we  can  implement  this  immediately. 

It  is  a  great  problem,  because  as  Senator  Randolph  knows,  the 
access  of  highways  between  our  two  States  is  very  limited,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this,  the  development  of  the  economy  of  the  two  areas  is 
hindered.  This  will  make  it  possible. 

And  we  have  worked,  of  course,  very  closely  with  our  congressional 
delegation  on  our  road  program.  We  are  very  hopeful  that  upon 
its  passage  that  within  a  very  short  time  we  can  make  a  significant 
improvement. 
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I  might  say  that  both  parties  in  Kentucky,  and  all  of  the  groups 
in  leadership  in  Kentucky,  strongly  support  this  bill. 

We  have  only  49  counties  of  our  129  counties  that  are  located  in  this 
particular  area,  and  yet  there  has  been  demonstrated  as  much  support 
for  this  bill  in  the  other  counties  in  Kentucky,  even  in  my  area  of 
the  State,  which  is  far  western  Kentucky,  as  there  is  in  the  area  that 
would  be  encompassed  in  the  coverage  of  this  particular  act. 

We  will  push  ahead  with  it  from  our  standpoint  as  the  Senator 
knows  from  my  discussions  with  him  previously. 

Senator  Cooper.  As  Senator  Randolph  knows,  the  Appalachian 
barrier,  which  in  olden  days  prevented  migration  to  the  West,  is  still 
a  formidable  barrier  because  there  are  few  gaps  which  permit  passage 
between  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  and  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  those  eastern  States  where  there  are  great  north  and 
south  channels  of  commerce. 

I  think  it  is  intended  under  this  bill  that  the  road  systems  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Ohio,  West  Virgina,  Virginia  and  Tennessee  be  connected. 

Is  that  not  correct  ? 

Governor  Breathitt.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct,  Senator.  It  is  a  re¬ 
gional  network  of  highways  utilizing  the  existing  highways  that  have 
been  built  in  our  Federal  aid  program  and  those  that  we  have  built 
under  our  turnpike  program  by  our  own  resources  by  the  sale  of 
bonds  with  no  Federal  aid. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Senator  Cooper. 

Senator  Muskie. 

Senator  Muskie.  Governor,  I  know  that  one  of  the  counties  cov¬ 
ered  is  Breathitt  County. 

Governor  Breathitt.  There  was  an  old  Governor  of  Kentucky,  the 
first  Democratic  Governor,  by  the  way,  for  whom  this  county  is  named. 
It  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  this  area.  I  do  not  happen  to  be 
from  Breathitt  County,  although  during  the  campaign  I  claimed  right 
close  kinship. 

Senator  Cooper.  Senator  Muskie,  may  I  say  that  Breathitt  County 
is  named  for  his  distinguished  forebear,  the  Governor  of  Kentucky, 
and  although  it  is  in  eastern  Kentucky,  unfortunately  it  returns  the 
largest  Democratic  majority  in  the  State.  I  might  say  also  that  the 
Governor  has  had  some  very  distinguished  Republican  forebears  who 
have  served  as  officials  of  our  State. 

Senator  Muskie.  Governor,  what  is  the  economic  past  of  this  region  ? 
Is  it  an  underdeveloped  one,  or  is  it  one  that  technological  change  has 
passed  by,  or  what  is  responsible  for  its  present  economic  problem? 

Governor  Breathitt.  Senator,  the  area  was  developed  principally 
in  the  early  days  by  the  timber  industry,  utilizing  the  streams  which 
flow  through  this  area,  the  river  as  an  avenue  of  commerce  to  float 
the  logs  down  to  market,  doivn  the  Kentucky  River,  the  Cumberland 
River,  and  the  Big  Sandy. 

After  the  development  of  the  area  through  this,  with  the  building  of 
railroads  in  the  area,  we  developed  the  coal  industry,  and  this  is  the 
principal  industry  in  the  area. 

And  as  is  true  in  so  many  of  the  Appalachian  areas,  with  the  auto¬ 
mation  of  coal  areas,  the  change  in  technology,  the  fact  that  our 
people  in  the  area  have  not  been  trained  properly  to  do  other  things, 
and  there  is  not  opportunity  within  the  area,  it  is  important  that  we 
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provide  the  opportunity,  and  not  that  we  just  take  the  approach  of 
artifically  maintaining  these  very  fine  people. 

I  might  point  out  a  point  that  sometimes  is  not  made.  These  people 
want  to  work.  They  want  opportunity. 

In  our  jobless  parent  program  we  have  had  only  a  2-percent  work 
stoppage  among  these  people.  Only  about  2  percent  of  them  do  not 
work  when  given  the  opportunity.  People  will  give  up  food  stamps 
and  relief  programs  just  to  have  the  opportunity  to  work. 

Senator  Muskie.  Is  it  still  a  forested  area  ? 

Governor  Breathitt.  Yes ;  it  is  a  forested  area,  and  we  are  develop¬ 
ing  our  forestry  industry.  In  fact,  in  Breathitt  County  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  wood  use  and  utilization  area  at  Quicksand  under  the  joint 
Federal-State  help  in  the  development  of  this  area,  and  under  the 
administration  of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

We  are  having  a  new  wood  processing  plant  that  is  being  developed 
with  private  capital,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Federal-State  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Johnson  County,  adjacent  to  Martin  County,  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  visited  last  year. 

We  are  working  toward  the  development  of  the  wood  use  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  industry  in  eastern  Kentucky.  We  feel  this  is  important,  as  45 
percent  of  this  land  area  is  suited  for  forestry  and  agricultural 
purposes. 

Senator  Muskie.  Is  that  the  percentage  of  land  that  is  forested  in 
this  area  ? 

Governor  Breathitt.  Yes.  A  lot  of  it  is  not  marketable  in  this  yet, 
Senator,  because  we  failed  for  many,  many  years  to  adopt  proper 
forestry  methods  and  management  of  our  lands.  I  will  say  that  is  not 
true  now.  We  have  a  very  fine  forestry  program. 

But  this  bill  adds  greatly  to  our  ability  in  these  areas  to  develop  our 
forestry.  And,  of  course,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  areas  to  us. 

Senator  Muskie.  The  forest  based  industry  is  not  significant  in  this 
area  now  ? 

Governor  Breathitt.  Well,  it  is  significant  in  the  total  Appalachian 
area,  certainly  in  North  Carolina. 

Senator  Muskie.  I  was  thinking  specifically  of  this  one. 

Governor  Breathitt.  In  eastern  Kentucky  it  is  not  a  significant 
factor,  although  it  is  a  growing  factor. 

Senator  Muskie.  In  the  past  was  it  largely  lumbering  ? 

Governor  Breathitt.  It  was  all  lumbering  in  the  past. 

Senator  Muskie.  Do  you  have  the  paper  industry  now  ? 

Governor  Breathitt.  No.  This  plant  being  developed  now  in 
Johnson  and  Martin  Counties  is  a  processing  industry  using  low-grade 
lumber. 

Senator  Muskie.  What  are  the  other  sources  of  employment  now? 
You  mentioned  coal,  and  that  is  dropping  off,  I  take  it. 

Governor  Breathitt.  Of  course,  in  eastern  Kentucky  the  Ohio  River 
near  Huntington  and  Asheville  and  down  the  Big  Sandy  Valley  we 
have  adequate  waterpower,  and  a  fine  and  available  labor  source,  and 
there  we  are  developing  industry,  but  our  problem  is  in  the  areas  of 
central-eastern  Kentucky  and  southeast  Kentucky,  where  we  previously 
had  no  good  system  of  highways. 

This  will  lie  solved  by  this  bill  through  our  joint  Federal  efforts 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  adjacent  States,  because  it  is  a  regional 
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highway  program.  This  will  help  greatly,  with  the  development  of 
the  industrial  sites. 

There  are  good  water  supplies  in  this  area,  with  which  you  are 
vitally  concerned,  and  with  which  I  am  vitally  concerned. 

I  might  say  Kentucky,  as  indicated  in  Pennsylvania  in  Governor 
Scranton’s  testimony,  in  our  1962  legislature  passed  a  strengthened 
strip  mining  and  reclamation  law.  We  are  right  now  reviewing  our 
experience  under  this  law  to  determine  if  we  need  to  make  additional 
amendments  to  our  law  in  the  1966  session  of  the  legislature. 

We  are  developing  industry  in  the  area.  Senator  Cooper’s  home 
community  is  a  very  fortunate  county  in  this. 

Senator  Muskie.  You  do  not  have  a  Cooper  County  in  here? 

Governor  Breathitt.  No,  but  we  found  on  election  day  there  are  a 
lot  of  Cooper  counties,  sir. 

Senator  Muskie.  Thank  you,  Governor,  very  much. 

Senator  Boggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Boggs  ? 

Senator  Boggs.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Governor,  I  want  to  join  the  committee  in  thanking  you  for  appear¬ 
ing  here,  and  for  your  fine  testimony. 

I  was  especially  impressed  by  what  you  had  to  say,  and  said  so  well, 
about  the  passage  of  the  Appalachia  bill,  that  it  would  not  in  any  way 
cause  the  States  to  lower  their  own  efforts,  but  rather  increase  their 
efforts.  It  was  one  of  the  questions  in  my  mind.  I  had  some  doubts 
about  it,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  speak  out  vigorously  as  you  did  on 
that. 

And  if  it  will  accomplish  that,  help  the  States  to  increase  their 
efforts,  I  think  the  overall  result  will  certainly  be  wonderful. 

The  other  thing  you  mentioned  just  now  in  answer  to  questions  from 
Senator  Muskie  I  think  about  increasing  the  opportunity  for  employ¬ 
ment,  employment  opportunity,  and  you  got  into  the  timber  industry. 
What  other  opportunities  did  you  have  in  mind,  particularly? 

Governor  Breathitt.  We  are  making  a  great  effort  in  eastern 
Kentucky  to  develop  our  tourist  industry.  We  have  built  a  series  of 
major  vacation  parks,  lodges,  fine  dining  facilities,  on  our  Corps  of 
Engineer  lakes  and  our  small  lakes  that  we  are  developing,  and  then  in 
the  areas  such  as  Natural  Bridge,  Ivy. 

These  are  as  fine  vacation  facilities  as  you  can  find  anywhere  in  the 
Nation,  and  we  are  operating  them  at  a  cost  range  that  can  attract 
vacationers  from  all  over  the  country. 

Kentucky  is  located  in  a  500-mile  radius,  within  1  driving  day’s 
distance,  of  65  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  location,  we  are  in  eastern  Kentucky  pushing  this.  W e 
have  some  year-round  facilities  now.  We  feel  that  this  stimulates 
the  area. 

We  of  course  are  trying  to  attract  industry  to  diversify  the  economy 
of  the  area.  Then  we  are  working  to  establish  what  portion  of  our 
agriculture  economy  can  be  established  in  the  area,  although  this  is 
somewhat  limited.  But  we  are  working  in  this  particular  area. 

Senator  Boggs.  I  want  to  get  back  to  my  roads  question,  you  prob¬ 
ably  heard  me  ask  Governor  Scranton.  With  these  access  roads  built, 
however,  many  miles  may  be  in  your  area,  will  that  be  a  State  re¬ 
sponsibility,  or  a  county  responsibility  to  keep  them  up? 
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Governor  Breathitt.  It  will  be  a  State  responsibility  in  Kentucky. 
Counties  only  have  a  responsibility  on  rural  roads  in  Kentucky,  and 
they  are  not  encompassed  in  this  particular  program. 

Our  rural  secondary  program,  which  is  the  major  rural  highway 
system  in  Kentucky — that  is  not  on  our  State  or  Federal  aid  or  inter¬ 
state  or  turnpike  systems  also  financed  by  the  State. 

But  all  the  roads  that  would  be  encompassed  in  this  program  in 
Kentucky  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Senator  Boggs.  I  am  glad  to  have  your  testimony  on  that.  I  had 
doubts  about  it,  because  I  visualized  these  access  roads,  many  of  them, 
as  being  really  not  hard  surface  roads,  but  simply  dirt  roads  moving 
into  isolated  areas,  and  I  did  not  realize  that  they  were  to  be  on  a 
State  system. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Boggs,  I  might  just  at  that  point  say 
I  am  sure  you  mean  the  gravel  roads  as  envisaged  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Boggs.  That  is  right. 

Governor  Breathitt.  These  particular  access  roads  would  be  main¬ 
tained  under  our  rural  secondary  program.  In  this  particular  pro¬ 
gram  that,  together  with  the  arterial  highways  that  are  the  regional 
network  highways  encompassed  in  the  bill,  will  actually  open  this 
area  up  and  open  up  commerce  between  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
and  between  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

Senator  Boggs.  Thank  you  very  much,  Governor. 

Senator  Randolph.  Governor  Breathitt,  we  are  appreciative  of 
your  presence,  and  your  expert  and  very  helpful  testimony. 

You  will  recall  yesterday  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  inaugural  address  mentioned  “ridges.”  Perhaps  people  missed 
that  as  they  listened.  We  do  have  these  narrow  valleys  and  ridges. 
Here  live  a  people  whose  aptitudes  we  know  are  good,  and  whose 
attitudes,  more  importantly,  are  just  right  for  this  type  of  program. 
We  hope  it  will  move  forward  very  quickly. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Governor  Breathitt.  Thank  you,  Senator,  and  I  want  to  thank 
the  members  of  this  committee  for  their  courtesies  in  tendering  this 
opportunity  to  me  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  Kentucky,  and  this 
region. 

I  want  to  particularly  pay  a  tribute  to  you  for  your  efforts,  which 
I  think  are  making  a  better  bill  of  this  Appalachian  bill,  which  is  so 
important  to  our  area  of  the  country. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much,  Governor. 

We  are  privileged  now  to  have  the  very  distinguished  Governor  of 
Georgia,  Carl  Sanders. 

I  might  say  he  is  the  chairman  of  the  Appalachian  Governors’ 
Commission. 

We  are  very  happy  to  have  sitting  with  the  committee  Representative 
Mathias  of  Maryland,  part  of  whose  district  is  encompassed  by  this 
legislation.  Senator  Brewster  will  be  heard  from  very  briefly.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  who  was  here  on  Tuesday,  has 
returned  again  today.  We  appreciate  his  interest  in  the  area  of  West 
Virginia  for  which  he  has  a  very  particular  commitment.  Representa¬ 
tive  Kee,  also  of  West  Virginia,  is  present  and  we  would  like  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  these  fine  people.  We  know  we  shall  have  it  in  the  passage 
of  this  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  we  hope  will  be  in 
a  very  short  time. 
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Governor  Sanders,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  your  welcome  to 
Georgia,  particularly  to  the  city  of  Atlanta,  within  recent  weeks,  at  the 
50th  anniversary  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  in  your  progressive  city  of  Atlanta.  I  was  very 
gratified  to  know  of  your  grasp  of  the  problems  of  highway  construc¬ 
tion  not  only  in  your  own  State,  but  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

If  you  will  proceed,  we  will  be  very  happy  to  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CARL  E.  SANDERS.  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE 

OF  GEORGIA 

Governor  Sanders.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement,  if  I  might, 
and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  elaborate  on  the  points  that  I  raise  in  the 
State. 

It  is  my  duty,  my  privilege,  and  my  pleasure  as  chairman  of  the 
Conference  of  Appalachian  Governors  to  appear  before  this  commit¬ 
tee  to  endorse  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 
and  to  urge  your  favorable  consideration. 

In  a  sense,  we  are  meeting  here  to  reaffirm  last  September’s  decision 
when  the  Senate  passed  the  Appalachian  development  bill  by  better 
than  a  3-to-l  margin.  The  House  did  not  take  action.  The  problem 
remains. 

Senator  Randolph.  At  that  point,  Governor,  might  I  indicate  that 
Senators  Russell  and  Talmadge  gave  their  support  on  rollcall  to  this 
measure. 

Governor  Sanders.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  would  like  to  have  that  in  the 
record,  too,  if  I  might. 

This  bill  is  well  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  region  and  to 
strike  at  the  roots  of  poverty  in  Appalachia.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  majority  report  of  your  committee  last  year  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  “in  the  long  run  eliminate  much  of  the  need  for  public 
assistance  payments  by  the  development  of  the  region's  natural  and 
human  resources.” 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  committee  that  there  has  been 
little  change  in  Appalachia  since  the  original  information,  based  on 
the  1960  census,  was  collected.  The  people  of  that  region  are  still 
bound  in  an  isolated  and  stagnant  economy. 

In  Georgia,  our  35  Appalachian  counties  have  substantial  and  per¬ 
sistent  unemployment  ranging  from  a  high  of  12.3  percent  to  a  low 
of  5.1  percent,  with  an  average  of  over  7  percent. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  better  access  to  Appalachia.  Major  high¬ 
ways  and  connector  roads  are  needed  to  improve  accessibility  for  the 
tourist  trade  as  well  as  to  aid  the  landowners  in  marketing  the 
abundant  timber  resources.  For  example,  only  50  percent  of  Georgia 
timber  is  now  being  marketed.  Better  management  of  the  timberlands 
and  improved  access  will  increase  the  available  timber  by  another  30 
percent.  Such  an  improvement  would  enable  the  people  of  Georgia 
and  the  other  Appalachian  States  to  take  advantage  of  the  growing 
markets  for  wood  products. 

We  in  Georgia  have  in  preparation  for  early  consideration  a  timber 
sources  survey  in  which  we  propose  to  diagnose  the  problems  of  the 
area  before  treatment  is  prescribed.  We  must  not  ignore  the  attitudes 
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of  the  present  landowners,  for  access  to  the  timber  depends  upon 
their  attitude  as  much  as  upon  access  roads. 

I  would  not  support  any  measure  which  would  override  the  wishes 
of  the  landowners  and  the  present  market  operators  in  the  area,  but 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  through  this  bill  under  consideration  we 
can  create  conditions  which  will  stimulate  the  expansion  of  the  cur¬ 
rently  profitable  timber  operations  in  the  Appalachian  region  of 
Georgia. 

The  entire  Appalachian  area  needs  improved  health  facilities  to 
make  the  area  more  inviting  for  workers  and  investors.  We  need 
mineral  resource  studies  to  locate  deposits  for  exploitation.  We  need 
to  improve  open  land  for  grazing  and  for  protection  of  its  productive 
capabilities. 

Many  areas  of  the  Nation  are  in  critical  need  of  wholesome  water. 
We  now  have  water  in  abundance  in  the  Appalachian  region,  but  we 
must  take  steps  now  to  protect  the  quality  of  that  water. 

Appalachia  needs  improved  vocational  education  facilities  to  help 
its  residents — current  and  future — to  increase  their  productivity. 

We  in  Georgia  pledge  to  continue  our  present  efforts  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  area,  and  we  will  expand  our  assistance  as  the  opportunities 
arise.  State  initiative  was  behind  this  program  now  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  through  it  I  believe  that  the  States  want  to  be  true  partners 
in  the  growth  of  the  region. 

I  am  sure  that  the  other  Governors  of  the  Appalachian  States  share 
my  conviction  that  this  program  will  become  the  Nation’s  outstanding 
example  of  local-State-Federal  cooperation. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  bill  under  consideration  does  not  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  full-time  State  representative,  as  recommended  by  the 
Systems  Development  Corp.  and  the  Conference  of  Appalachian  Gov¬ 
ern  ors’  staff.  A  true  partnership  is  lacking  when  two  full-time  highly 
capable  Federal  executives  are  assigned  to  work  with  11  part-time 
State  representatives  led  by  an  also  part-time  State  cochairman. 

In  Georgia  we  have  found  a  network  of  area  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  commissions  to  be  remarkably  effective.  These  multicounty 
organizations  allow  local  communities  to  join  together  in  economic 
surveys  and  to  initiate  their  own  plans  for  economic  development,  and 
they  also  initiate  their  own  plans  for  a  development.  The  State 
matches  funds  and  provides  assistance  in  planning. 

I  might  point  out  we  have  to  have  a  minimum  of  five  counties. 
They  have  to  have  a  full-time  executive  director.  This  money  that  is 
raised  for  planning  is  on  a  match  basis  of  50-percent  State  funds,  50- 
percent.  local  funds.  We  in  Georgia  have  pioneered  in  this  program 
and  in  Georgia  we  have  had  this  program  for  almost  6  years. 

Georgia  has  concentrated  its  efforts  in  the  Appalachian  counties. 
Almost  65  percent  of  the  $390,000  that  Georgia  has  put  into  our  16 
development  commissions  since  1961  has  gone  to  the  3  commissions  in 
our  Appalachian  area.  Our  budget  for  the  next  biennium  allocates 
almost  $1  million  for  those  area  development  organizations.  We  are 
making,  and  will  continue  to  make,  strong  efforts  to  help  ourselves, 
but  the  regional  problem  cannot  be  solved  until  a  regionwide  attack 
is  carried  out, 

I  am  convinced  that  our  Georgia  program  is  now  one  of  the  finest 
examples  in  the  country  of  State  and  local  cooperation  for  economic 
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development.  With  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1965,  these  area  commissions  broadened  their  perspective  and  have 
been  invaluable  in  setting  up  programs  under  that  act.  They  will  be 
of  similar  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  programs  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

1  urge  the  committee  to  take  care  that  the  “human  resources  devel¬ 
opment”  program  now  underway  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  Appalachian  program,  for  human 
resources  development  is  an  essential  part  of  regional  development. 

Our  Appalachian  area,  which  is  filled  with  nat  ural  resources,  cannot 
benefit  our  Nation  and  mankind  until  we  have  trained  men  who  can 
dedicate  themselves  with  skill  and  enthusiasm  to  the  development  of 
those  resources. 

The  wealth  of  our  Nation  is  based  on  the  increased  productivity  of 
the  individual.  The  nonproductive  are  a  drain  on  the  economy — a 
drain  which  this  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate. 

The  Appalachian  program  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  are  pioneer  efforts  in  expanding  the  wealth  of  the  Nation.  The 
entire  Nation  not  only  will  benefit  from  the  increased  productivity  of 
the  Appalachian  region,  but  also  the  findings  of  the  combined  programs 
will  show  us  sound  approaches  to  the  further  development  of  other 
regions  of  the  country. 

The  Appalachian  and  Economic  Opportunity  programs  are  wise 
investments,  not  wealth-consuming  expenditures.  They  are  business¬ 
like  approaches  which  will  bring  rich  returns  to  both  the  present  and 
future  inhabitants  of  Appalachia  and  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
I  urge  that  this  committee  and  the  Congress  complete  the  action  begun 
last  year  and  pass  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

The  people  of  Appalachia  are  waiting,  not  in  idleness,  but  with  the 
confidence  that  their  current  efforts  will  be  reinforced  by  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  whole  Nation. 

The  days  of  our  reform  have  not  passed  and  surely  our  affluent 
America  can  afford  to  eliminate  the  scourge  of  poverty  from  those 
citizens  too  long  neglected,  too  long  forgotten  in  the  mountains  of 
Appalachia. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Those  are  my  remarks  as  far  as  this 
part  of  the  presentation  is  concerned. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Governor  Sanders.  You  have  called 
our  attention  to  the  need  for  a  representative  of  all  the  States  on  the 
proposed  commission.  It  has  been  our  thinking  that  there  is  the  au¬ 
thority  within  the  States  to  select  such  a  person  or  persons,  and  this 
individual  would  come  from  among  your  own  representatives,  as  it 
were,  and  would  be  paid  by  the  Staes  at  a  level  they  would  establish. 

Now,  is  it  your  feeling  that  we  must  provide  in  the  bill  not  only 
authority,  but  language  that  would  make  this  office,  as  you  say,  full 
time  rather  than  part  time? 

Governor  Sanders.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe,  and  I  think  I  speak 
for  the  States  that  are  in  this  particular  region,  that  we  certainly 
have  no  reason  not  to  expect  to  pay  for  a  State  representative  on 
the  State  level  to  coordinate  and  to  implement  this  program,  but  we 
feel  that  where  you  have  Federal  executives  assigned  to  the  program 
then  certainly  these  men  are  going  to  be  full  time,  capable,  qualified 
people  to  do  a  job. 
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We  think  that  there  should  be  written  into  the  bill  provisions  that 
would  require  on  a  State  level  full-time  representatives  so  that  we 
will  have  a  true  partnership  in  this  particular  program  between  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  communities,  and  we  won’t  have  in  some 
States  perhaps  part-time  individuals  who  are  trying  to  do  a  full¬ 
time  job. 

I  know  now  that  the  bill  does  not  spell  out  in  any  detail  the  man¬ 
datory  provisions  of  this  kind,  but  it  has  been  our  experience,  as  I 
pointed  out  to  you  in  my  testimony  with  reference  to  our  local  area 
of  planning  commissions,  that  the  finest  thing  that  we  did  on  a  State 
level  was  require  the  counties  to  employ  a  full-time  executive  director 
as  a  prerequisite  to  any  matching  or  any  participation  of  State  funds. 
We  have  16  of  them  now  in  Georgia. 

Of  course,  as  I  said,  we  put  most  of  the  money  into  these  planning 
commisisons  in  the  Appalachian  region  of  our  State,  but  they  have 
proven  to  be  invaluable.  They  have  proven  to  be  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  community  actually  falling  behind  or  being  able  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Governor. 

Senator  Muskie  ? 

Senator  Muskie.  Governor,  what  is  the  economic  past  of  your 
area  ?  Is  it  coal  mining  ? 

Governor  Sanders.  No,  sir.  The  past  of  our  Appalachian  region 
primarily  is  not  coal  mining.  This  region  of  Georgia  is  primarily 
a  mountainous  region  in  which  the  people  have  had  very  little  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  any  particular  trade  or  any  particular  occupa¬ 
tion,  Senator.  Most  of  them  have  actually  made  their  living  from 
some  type  of  farming. 

Actually,  there  has  been  very  little  industrial  opportunity  of  any 
kind  in  the  area.  Some  of  them  have  actually  made  their  living  from 
such  things  as  the  tourist  trade  that  might  come  through  the  area 
to  see  the  beautiful  mountains.  There  are  other  people  in  Georgia 
that  will  tell  you  that  some  have  made  a  right  fair  living  off  of  taking 
some  of  the  corn  crops  and  turning  it  into  other  items  that  they  sell 
in  the  mountains,  but  this  has  been  somewhat  in  the  past  in  this  area. 

Senator  Muskie.  So  it  has  always  been  an  undeveloped  area? 

Governor  Sanders.  It  has  always  been  a  relatively  undeveloped  area 
because  of  the  accessibility  to  it.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  in  recent 
years  in  providing  some  roads  and  opening  up  the  area.  We  have 
made  a  tremendous  effort  in  Georgia  to  stimulate  and  improve  our 
tourist  industry  and  we  have  been  able  in  recent  years  to  bring  many 
new  people  into  this  area  so  that  these  people  would  have  a  greater 
opportunity  for  some  economic  livelihood. 

I  might  point  out  that  we  do  have  a  project  in  this  area  where  we 
are  trying  to  develop  in  our  university  a  tourist  recreation  center  in 
which  we  would  take  the  people  as  they  now  live  in  the  area  and  teach 
them  to  utilize  their  own  natural  trades  and  skills  and  to  develop  the 
things  that  they  can  do  through  this  type  of  life  that  they  have  lived 
for  so  many  years  and  be  able  to  market  these  things  in  a  very  fine 
economic  way.  This  has  been  a  very  fine  project. 

We  have  not  at  this  point  been  able  to  completely  finance  it,  but 
Dr.  Hugh  Masters,  who  came  to  us  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation, 
and  who  developed  the  adult  education  continuing  program  in 
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Georgia,  is  a  man  who  has  been  spearheading  this  particular  project. 
We  are  hopeful  that  this  will  bear  fruit  in  the  near  future. 

Senator  Muskie.  Do  you  see  prospects  for  industrial  growth  ? 

Governor  Sanders.  Yes;  I  do.  I  see  prospects  for  industrial 
growth  if  this  bill  is  passed.  These  people  in  Georgia  in  the  35 
counties  of  our  State,  or  close  to  700,000  people,  these  people  are  won¬ 
derful  people.  In  fact,  so  far  as  their  willingness  to  work  and  their 
willingness  to  do  a  job,  I  think  perhaps  they  represent  the  finest  of 
their  kind  in  our  State,  but  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity. 

I  think  that  with  the  access  roads,  with  some  help  in  the  forest 
resources  that  we  have  in  that  area,  that  we  will  be  able  to  take  a 
group  of  people  in  my  State  that  have  wanted  for  years  and  years 
to  do  the  things  that  other  people  have  an  opportunity  to  do,  but  who 
have  never  had  that  opportunity. 

I  think  this  really  would  be  just  like  opening  a  door  for  them  and 
giving  them  a  chance  to  actually  come  out  of  the  darkness  into  the 
light  and  compete  with  other  people  of  our  Nation  and  the  other  people 
of  our  State. 

Senator  Muskie.  What  kinds  of  industries  do  you  see  as 
possibilities? 

Governor  Sanders.  Well,  I  think  a  lot  of  industries.  I  think  in¬ 
dustries  that  would,  for  instance,  develop  wood  products.  We  have  an 
abundance  of  timber  in  that  area.  I  think  there  are  many  industries. 
In  fact,  I  talked  with  a  friend  of  mine  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  who 
said  if  this  bill  were  passed  he  very  seriously  would  consider  going  in 
with  the  legislation  that  would  be  made  available,  building  a  plant 
and  perhaps  manufacturing  these  wooden  pads  that  you  ship  almost 
everything  in  the  country  on  today,  or  some  type  of  a  wooden  pad. 
He  said  this  was  a  fine  industrial  opportunity  that  he  felt  the  people 
in  this  area  could  step  into  immediately  and  develop  phenomenal  skill 
and  proceed  to  provide  some  industrial  opportunities  and  jobs. 

I  think  in  this,  Georgia  would  have  a  great  opportunity  to  go  in 
with  our  wood  products  and  develop  this  particular  area  of  industry 
that  today  we  are  not  able  to  do  in  that  area. 

Senator  Muskie.  What  kinds  of  incentives  does  the  State  of  Georgia 
provide  now  for  industrial  development  ? 

Governor  Sanders.  We  provide  many  things.  We  have,  of  course, 
tax  exemptions  on  our  industrial  equipment.  Anyone  who  would 
come  and  build  a  plant,  actually  locate  in  the  State,  the  equipment 
that  they  acutally  use  and  the  capital  inducement  is  exempt  for  sales 
and  use  tax  purposes.  This,  too,  applies  to  existing  plants  in  our 
State.  We  have  a  very  competitive  and  a  very  fine  tax  structure  in 
our  State  as  far  as  the  ad  valorem  taxation  is  concerned.  We  have 
26  areas  of  vocational  trade  schools  we  have  built  in  which  we  are 
actually  building  curriculums  that  would  fit  the  needs  of  those  people 
who  would  come  to  the  State  of  Georgia  and  would  like  to  develop 
certain  types  of  skills  in  that  particular  type  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment. 

So  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  know  how  to  go  to  try  to  provide 
a  kind  of  climate,  provide  the  type  of  labor.  In  addition  to  that,  I 
might  say  this  not  a  legislative  matter,  but  we  find  that  the  people 
who  have  located  in  our  State  tell  us  that  so  far  as  the  number  of 
hours  and  the  interest  that  the  employees  have  in  their  jobs,  the 
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loyalty  that  they  hai’e  to  the  company,  and  the  efficiency  with  which 
they  are  able  to  work  and  the  pride  that  they  take  in  the  productivity 
of  the  company,  that  it  is  the  highest  anywhere  in  the  country. 

As  a  result,  we  have  been  able  to  capture  a  great,  deal  of  new 
industry  and  we  hope,  Senator,  that  we  will  continue. 

Senator  Muskie.  Has  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  been  of  any 
assistance  in  these  areas  ? 

Governor  Sanders.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  helped  us  in  many  ways. 

Senator  Muskie.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Cooper  ? 

Senator  Cooper.  Governor  Sanders,  we  are,  of  course,  concerned 
that  the  States  might  diminish  their  interest  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  represented  full  time  and  the  States 
might  not.  I  raised  this  question  several  times  with  Governors,  and 
also  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

It  seems  to  me  this  a  matter  for  the  States.  Why  can’t  Georgia — 
why  can’t  the  other  States  which  are  included  in  this  program,  appoint 
their  full-time  representatives  ?  Why  can’t  these  full-time  representa¬ 
tives  coordinate  their  activities  and  secure  the  best  possibe  use  of 

this  program  ? 

Governor  Sanders.  Senator,  I  think  we  can.  My  only  concern  is 
I  felt  like,  as  a  matter  of  program,  the  procedure  that  I  am  sure  we 
all  follow  in  this  program,  I  think  it  would  be  better  in  the  course 
of  the  legislation  simply  to  provide  that  there  would  a  full-time 
representative.  I  find  that  in  government  and  in  so  many  other  areas 
of  activity  that  where  you  leave  things  purely  and  simply  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis,  and  you  leave  it  simply  on  the  basis  of  part-time,  perhaps, 
operations,  that  too  often  they  wind  up  in  a  part-time  category  and 
this  is  the  concern  that  I  have. 

I  just  simply  felt  that  in  the  bill,  rather  than  leave  it  simply 
voluntary,  since  we  have  done  this  same  thing  on  a  State  level  with 
our  area  planning  commission,  that  we  ought  to  spell  it  out  that 
there  ought  to  be  full-time  representatives,  to  provide  that  the  State 
pay  these  representatives  in  full.  If  you  are  going  to  have  full-time 
people  working  on  the  Federal  level,  1  think  we  ought  to  have  full¬ 
time  people  on  the  State  level. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  am  going  to  say  again,  I  think  that  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  States.  I  think  it  would  be  very  sad  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  if  this  bill  should  be  passed  with  all  of  the  benefits  on  behalf 
of  which  the  Governors  have  testified,  and  then  the  States  did  not 
assume  their  part  of  the  responsibility  to  see  that  they  have  full-time 
personnel  working  on  it. 

We  hear  often  about  the  Federal  Government’s  power,  and  we  are 
urged,  and  want,  to  let.  the  States  have  their  responsibility.  This  is 
the  simplest  responsibility  they  could  undertake,  that  is  to  see  that 
they  have  adequate  personnel  to  carry  out  and  watch  over  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  you  have  made  a  very  good  statement  and  I  think  it 
is  well  to  have  raised  this  question.  I  have  been  raising  it,  but  I 
think,  again,  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  States  do  not  do  their  part 
at  least  as  far  as  personnel  and  coordination  is  concerned. 

Governor  Sanders.  Senator,  I  can  only  answer  for  one  part.  We 
will  have  it  whether  you  make  it  part  time,  full  time,  or  mandatory. 

Senator  CoorER.  We  hope  it  will  be  full  time. 
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Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Montoya. 

Senator  Montota.  Could  this  -work  not  be  undertaken  by  the  work 
of  your  State  planning  commission  and  their  staff  ? 

Governor  Sanders.  State  mining  commission  ? 

Senator  Montoya.  Yes. 

Governor  Sanders.  We  don’t  have  a  State  mining  commission  in 
that  sense. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  said  “planning.” 

Governor  Sanders.  Planning  commission  ? 

Senator  Montoya.  Yes. 

Governor  Sanders.  I  think  that  some  of  this  work  could  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  planning  commission.  Now,  we  have,  Senaor,  our  plan¬ 
ning  commissions.  They  are  multicounty  commissions.  They  are 
coordinated  with  our  industry  and  trade  department.  These  are  local 
self-started,  self-initiated  programs,  and  we  provide  State  funds  to 
the  same  extent  that  you  would  be  providing  Federal  funds  in  this 
program. 

Senator  Montoya.  Yes;  I  understand  that  you  have  this  type  of 
commission,  presumably  patterned  after  the  requirements  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act. 

Governor  Sanders.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Montoya.  We  have  a  State  coordinating  commission  to 
work  together  with  the  local  area  planning  commission. 

Governor  Sanders.  Correct. 

Senator  Montoya.  Now,  why  couldn’t  this  work  be  done  at  the  State 
level  to  coordinate  with  the  Federal  level  ? 

Governor  Sanders.  When  you  speak  of  this  work,  you  mean  the 
work  of  this  coordination  ? 

Senator  Montoya.  So-called  part-time  representative  that  you  speak 
of. 

Governor  Sanders.  They  could. 

Senator  Montoya.  Now,  what  do  you  estimate  your  road  require¬ 
ment  to  be  under  this  program  ? 

Governor  Sanders.  Well,  you  mean  in  dollars  and  cents?  Our  road 
requirements  in  Appalachia  ? 

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  let’s  put  it  in  miles. 

Governor  Sanders.  Senator,  I  think  that  the  area  that  we  are 
speaking  of  encompasses  almost  the  entire  northeastern  section  of  our 
State.  I  would  say  that  I  have  no  specific  figures  in  miles  as  to  how 
many  miles  of  road  that  we  would  consider  to  be  adequate  for  our 
particular  area. 

I  can  only  guess,  and  if  I  gave  you  a  figure  on  miles,  it  would  simply 
be  a  figure  that  I  would  pull  out  of  the  air.  I  would  say  that  it  would 
encompass  in  the  neighborhood  of  at  least  100  miles  of  road,  new 
roads  and  roads  in  that  area  of  the  State  that  would  give  us  a  much 
larger  and  much  more  adequate  program  than  we  now  have. 

We  do  have,  as  I  pointed  out,  a  State  program.  We  have  a  $400 
million  highway  construction  program  that  is  under  commitment  or 
construction  to  the  State,  and  we  expect  to  spend  Federal  and  State 
funds  for  the  next  2  years,  $387  million  more.  Of  course,  a  good  bit 
of  this  money — some  of  this  money  will  be  allocated  to  this  particular 
Appalachia  area. 
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Senator  Montoya.  Right  now,  since  these  are  access  roads,  the  State 
would  be  required  to  spend  its  own  State  money  on  these  roads;  is 
that  correct  ? 

Governor  Sanders.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Montoya.  Would  you  require  that  these  roads  be  asphalt 
or  j  ust  graded  roads  ? 

Governor  Sanders.  Well,  in  this  particular  area  of  our  State,  I  don’t 
think  we  could  make  a  requirement  that  there  be  asphalt  roads  be¬ 
cause  this  is  a  mountain  area  and  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  gravel 
roads  in  this  area  of  our  State  sometimes  prove  to  be  a  far  superior 
type  of  road  than  an  asphalt  road. 

Senator  Montoya.  What  would  you  estimate  the  cost  to  be  per  mile 
on  this  type  of  a  road  ? 

Governor  Sanders.  On  a  gravel  road?  Oh,  I  would  say  a  gravel 
road  maybe  in  this  area  of  the  State  would  probably  cost — we  had  a 
rural  road  program  several  years  ago  that  ran  anywhere  from  $12,000 
to  $20,000  a  mile.  I  would  say  it  would  fall  in  that  category. 

Senator  Montoya.  Mr.  Sweeney  indicated  that  the  cost  per  mile 
would  be  about  $50,000. 

Governor  Sanders.  A  mile  ? 

Senator  Montoya.  Yes. 

Governor  Sanders.  I  don’t  believe  it  would  cost  $50,000  a  mile  for 
access  gravel-type  road.  Now,  if  they  are  asphalt  roads,  of  course, 
I  am  sure  that  they  would  cost  more,  but  I  don’t  think  that,  the  gravel 
road  type  that  you  are  speaking  of  would  cost  that  much  in  Georgia. 

We  do  have  an  excessive  cost,  as  I  am  sure  we  all  recognize,  in 
this  type  of  terrain,  going  in  and  providing  the  roadbed,  because  we 
have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  excavation. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Montoya,  if  I  might  interject  at  this 
point,  one  of  the  compelling  reasons  for  the  additional  500  miles  of 
access  roads  was  that  we  found,  in  States  like  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
that  these  gravel  roads  into  timber  areas  or  partially  timbered  areas 
could  be  built  for  approximately  $26,000,  up  to  $40,000  a  mile. 

I  just  want  to  add  that  for  the  record  at  this  time.  We  do  not  add  an 
overall  sum  in  the  bill,  because  we  have  information  as  to  the  costs. 
We  are  able  to  add  the  500  miles  to  the  500  miles  which  were  in  the  bill 
last  year,  bringing  1,000  miles  of  access  roads,  because  of  the  lowered 
costs  which  have  been  provided,  I  will  say  to  the  Governor  of  Georgia, 
from  your  State  and  other  States  in  the  area. 

Senator  Montoya.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Do  you  have  any  mineral  resource  studies  ? 

Governor  Sanders.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  pointed  out,  we  are  in  the  process 
of  making  some  mineral  resource  studies.  We  are  doing  this  through 
our  industry  and  trade  department,  and  also  through  our  department 
of  geology  which  we  have. 

We  do  not  have  a  complete  State  record  of  all  of  the  mineral  re¬ 
sources  of  the  State.  This  is  the  project  that  recently  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  the  department  of  geology.  We  are  very 
interested  and  we  are  proceeding  now  to  try  and  provide  a  complete 
record  of  our  State  minerals.  There  are  some  areas  in  Georgia  that 
have  already  been  mapped,  but  we  do  not  have  it  comnlefprT 

Senator  Montoya.  What  undeveloped  mineral  resources  do  you  have 
in  this  particular  area  ? 
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Governor  Sanders.  We  have  a  great  many.  The  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is,  in  this  particular  area  of  the  State  we  still  are  operating,  but 
not  for  commercial  quantities,  a  couple  of  gold  mines.  In  fact,  Dah- 
lonega,  Ga.,  I  think,  was  one  of  the  first  mines  in  the  United  States,  and 
our  State  capitol,  the  dome  is  covered  with  gold  that  was  mined  up 
in  this  area  of  the  State. 

There  is  not  only  gold,  other  types  of  gold,  but  other  types  of  min¬ 
erals  that  we  have  in  this  area  of  the  State  that  have  never  been  tapped 
or  developed.  Of  coui’se,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  Georgia  marble  up  in 
this  area.  We  have  other  rocks.  This  marble  is  being  quarried  in 
Georgia  in  commercial  quantities  and,  of  course,  a  good  bit  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol,  you  know,  has  Georgia  marble  in  it,  sir. 

Senator  Montoya.  Do  you  have  any  coal  deposits  in  this  region? 

Governor  Sanders.  In  Georgia  we  have  knowledge  of  some  coal 
deposits,  but  they  have  never  been  developed. 

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  would  you  say,  Governor,  that  the  empha¬ 
sis  should  be  placed  more  on  access  roads  rather  than  in  economic 
planning  and  development,  dollarwise,  I  mean  ? 

Governor  Sanders.  Dollarwise.  Well,  I  think  unless  these  people 
have  access  from  the  region,  and  other  people  have  access  to  the  region 
where  they  live,  I  think  that  we  could  harvest  crops,  we  could  harvest 
timber,  we  could  mine  marble  or  gold  or  what  not.  If  we  cannot  get  it 
out  over  the  roads,  I  think  we  are  just  wasting  our  time  no  matter 
what  we  develop. 

Senator  Montoya.  Would  you  say  the  basic  requirements  for  de¬ 
velopment  in  this  region  call  for  not  only  access  roads,  but  economic 
planning  and  stimulation  of  the  economy  through  affirmative  pro¬ 
grams  simultaneously  ? 

Governor  Sanders.  I  would  think  that  there  should  be  some  simul¬ 
taneous  effort  made  not  only  with  the  providing  of  access  roads,  but 
also  stimulating  the  economic  opportunity  of  those  people  so  that  they 
can  develop  the  product  and  get  it  on  the  road  and  get  it  to  the  market 
and  get  the  money  back  into  the  area  and  keep  this  cycle  moving. 

It  is  sort  of  like  ham  and  eggs,  grits  and  gravy.  I  don’t  think  one 
could  very  well  proceed  too  successfully  without  the  other  program  also 
being  pushed  at  the  same  time. 

Senator  Montoya.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you.  Senator  Boggs  ? 

Senator  Boggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  view  of  the  time,  and  the  good  questions  which  have  been  asked, 
I  just  want  to  thank  the  Governor  for  his  appearance. 

Governor  Sanders.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Randolph.  Again,  we  thank  you,  Governor  Sanders.  We 
realize  that  through  your  leadership,  and  the  coordination  of  the  other 
Appalachian  Governors,  that  you  are  ready  to  move  forward  with  the 
programs  that  in  a  sense,  are  in  being.  You  need  this  affirmative  ac¬ 
tion  at  the  Federal  level  so  there  can  be  this  partnership  for  progress 
in  the  11-State  region ;  is  that  correct,  sir  ? 

Governor  Sanders.  That  is  correct. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  permitting  me  to  appear  this 
morning.  I  have  to  be  present  at  a  general  assembly  and  you  were 
so  kind  to  allow  me  to  be  heard  before  I  go  back  home. 
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If  I  can  furnish  any  other  information  that  will  be  of  assistance, 
I  will  be  delighted  to  do  so.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Governor. 

The  committee  is  privileged  now  to  hear  testimony  from  our  col¬ 
league,  Senator  Daniel  Brewster,  of  Maryland. 

Will  you  proceed  in  your  own  way?  We  are  very  happy  that  you 
have,  in  a  busy  schedule,  fitted  in  another  appearance  before  our 
committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DANIEL  B.  BREWSTER,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Senator  Brewster.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  to  you  and  my  colleagues  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  for  affording  me  an  opportunity  to  testify  in  behalf  of  S.  3,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  a  member  of  this  committee  during  the 
1964  consideration  of  it,  and  a  Senator  from  one  of  the  States  which 
will  benefit  by  its  enactment,  I  am  deeply  concerned  with  this  program. 

At  the  opening  of  hearings  last  year,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  vividly  illustrated 
the  measure  which  divides  general  prosperity  from  regional  poverty. 
In  earlier  statements,  the  Secretary  pointed  to  statistics  showing  an 
Appalachian  unemployment  rate  of  7.1  percent,  compared  to  a  na¬ 
tional  rate  of  5  percent.  He  pointed  to  income  figures  of  $3,000  or  less 
for  one-third  of  the  families  in  Appalachia,  as  compared  to  one-fifth 
of  the  families  in  the  Nation. 

The  concern  of  the  President,  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  of  many  of  us  in 
Government  at  all  levels  is  with  the  increasing  gap  between  a  bountiful 
America  and  a  bypassed  Appalachia. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland,  I  am  concerned  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  prosperity  of  three  western  Maryland  counties — I  note  their 
Representative,  Mr.  Mathias,  is  here  this  morning — which  fall  within 
the  purview  of  Appalachian  poverty  and  within  the  promises  of  Appa¬ 
lachian  development.  I  know  my  own  State  best.  I  believe  that  the 
program  envisioned  in  this  act  is  essential  to  the  economic  future  of 
W ashington,  Allegany,  and  Garrett  Counties. 

I  believe  that  their  problems  are  illustrative  of  the  problems 
throughout  Appalachia,  and  I  am  concerned  that  the  members  of  this 
committee  and  of  the  Congress  who  do  not  represent  Appalachian 
areas,  understand  fully  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  with  which 
this  legislation  is  intended  to  deal. 

Let  me  be  descriptive.  The  Appalachian  counties  in  Maryland 
comprise  1,570  square  miles  of  mountain  and  valley.  They  represent 
15  percent  of  the  State’s  total  land  area  and  accommodate  6.3  percent 
of  the  State’s  population.  Garrett  County  is  the  second  largest  in 
the  State,  but  it  is  inhabited  by  less  than  1  percent  of  our  total 
population. 

Until  recent  times,  the  economic  mainstays  for  the  194,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  our  Appalachian  counties  were  agriculture  and  mining. 
Farming  has  declined  to  the  point  where  it  is  prosperous  employ¬ 
ment  for  an  ever-decreasing  number.  In  Garrett  County  it  provides 
employment  for  one-third  of  the  work  force,  but  in  Allegany  and 
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Washington  Counties  for  only  5  and  3  percent,  respectively.  The 
coal  mines  which  once  employed  6,000  provide  jobs  for  500  today. 

Today,  the  economies  of  the  tricounty  area  are  dependent  on  the 
8  percent  of  Maryland’s  total  manufacturing  which  is  located  there. 
In  Allegany  and  Washington  Comities,  45  percent  of  the  work  force 
is  so  employed.  In  Garrett  County,  more  than  20  percent  of  personal 
income  is  derived  from  manufacturing.  The  increasing  automation 
of  the  manufacturing  process  threatens  a  continual  reduction  of  avail¬ 
able  employment  in  industry,  as  well  as  in  farming  and  mining. 

Forest  resources  constitute  some  600,000  acres  of  timberland  in  these 
three  counties,  but  only  a  small  portion  is  sawtimber  and  of  this  amount 
only  a  fraction  is  being  cut. 

Water  resources  are  presently  adequate  to  a  stagnant  economy,  but 
could  never  meet  the  demand  of  population  and  industrial  growth. 

Per  capita  income  in  our  mountain  counties  was,  in  1961,  $500  a  year 
below  the  statewide  average. 

Our  western  counties  are  also  deficient  in  the  development  of  ade¬ 
quate  housing  and  the  provision  of  educational  opportunities.  The 
percentage  of  substandard  housing  ranges  from  20  percent  in  Allegany 
County  to  39  percent  in  Garrett  County.  Substandard  refers  to 
housing  in  a  dilapidated  condition  or  lacking  bath  or  toilet  facilities. 

The  key  to  economic  development  in  1965  is  the  adequacy  of  trans¬ 
portation.  In  this  area,  my  State’s  forward  looking  highway  program 
has  placed  Washington,  Allegany,  and  Garrett  Counties  in  a  position 
to  make  significant,  forward  strides  as  soon  as  the  other  elements  in 
the  Appalachian  plan  have  been  effected.  Washington  and  Allegany 
Counties  have  adequate  highway  and  rail  linkages  completed  or  sched¬ 
uled  for  early  construction.  Garrett  County  can  be  expected  to  enjoy 
a  similar  improvement,  but  here  much  needs  to  be  done. 

As  our  Nation  has  grown,  we  have  come  to  recognize  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  its  regions,  and  the  contribution  which  each  makes  to  the 
prosperity  of  all. 

President  Johnson  has  carried  forward  with  characteristic  energy 
and  effectiveness  many  of  the  programs  which  were  formulated  by  the 
late  John  Kennedy,  but  the  President  has  done  more  than  that.  Pie 
has  launched  a  massive  national  war  on  poverty  wherever  it  is  found. 
This  war  is  a  noble  war,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  joined  with  a  bipar¬ 
tisan  group  of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  the  attack  on  poverty  and 
the  specific  legislation  directed  toward  the  elimination  of  poverty  from 
the  Appalachian  region  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  knows  better  than  you,  representing  the  great 
State  of  West  Virginia,  that  the  people  of  Appalachia  are  a  great 
people.  They  have  shown  their  spirit  in  their  response  to  their 
circumstances,  geographic,  economic,  and  human.  Even  now,  they  are 
preparing  to  do  their  part  in  implementing  the  recovery  for  which  this 
bill  provides.  They  recognize,  as  we  do,  that  the  construction  of 
highways,  the  attractions  of  industry,  the  prevention  of  flooding,  the 
management  of  resources,  the  construction  of  educational  and  medical 
facilities,  and  the  elimination  of  human  suffering,  are  the  ingredients 
of  the  good  life  and  the  Great  Society. 

The  realization  of  the  American  dream  for  each  county  of  Appa¬ 
lachia  is  within  our  grasp.  The  passage  of  the  legislation  pending 
before  this  committee  is  a  long  step  toward  this  realization. 
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I  am  proud  that  it  was  the  Governor  of  my  own  State  who,  in  1960, 
called  the  first  conference  of  Appalachian  Governors  to  consider  what 
steps  might  be  taken  in  this  area.  I  would  like  to  close  my  testimony 
by  quoting  from  a  statement  issued  by  Governor  Tawes  at  that  time: 

Americans  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent  about  economic  hardship  and  distress 
anywhere  in  the  world,  much  less  in  the  very  heart  of  our  own  country,  nor  can 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  defeated  by  the  difficulties  of  the  problems  we  face. 
We  must  move  in  to  tackle  them  with  vigor  and  determination. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  I  am  honored  and  privileged  to 
join  with  my  colleague,  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  Senator 
Randolph,  who  is  sponsoring  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to  con¬ 
gratulate  Senator  Randolph  for  the  great  leadership  he  has  personally 
shown  in  guiding  this  legislation  to  a  very  early  hearing  only  within 
days  of  the  inaugration,  so  that  we  can  hopefully  expect  enactment 
in  the  immediate  future  and  the  implementation  of  this  program  be¬ 
fore  the  year  is  over.  My  congratulations,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  you  per¬ 
sonally,  and  to  the  members  of  this  committee. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Brewster,  I  am  grateful  for  your  re¬ 
marks  with  reference  to  my  personal  efforts  joined  with  yours  and  all 
members  of  the  committee  and  a  very  large  number  of  Senators  in  this 
matter. 

I  think  it  might  be  appropriate,  Representative  Mathias,  while 
Senator  Brewster  is  here,  if  you  wish  to  make  a  brief  comment — not 
that  I  am  stressing  the  briefness  except  we  are  moving  now  to  a 
conclusion. 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR.,  A  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  Mathias.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator.  I  do  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  say  just  a  few  words.  I  have  introduced  the  bill  as 
a  cosponsor  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  seems  to  me  to  meet 
some  of  the  very  basic  needs  that  we  in  the  Appalachian  program 
have  held  for  some  time. 

In  1961,  we  had  a  western  Maryland  conference  which  brought 
together  representatives  of  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Basically,  the  conclusions  that  we  reached  after  a  mature  de¬ 
liberation  of  our  problems  of  the  shortage  of  job  opportunities,  other 
economic  dislocations  that  were  being  experienced  periodically  and 
recurrent  was  that  water  and  highways,  access  and  water  resources, 
were  going  to  be  the  two  big  things  which  would  move  us  from  a  ma¬ 
terial  point  of  view. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  will  give  us  a  substantial  push  forward  in 
these  areas  and  upon  consideration,  decided  to  give  my  full-hearted 
support  to  this  program  in  its  entirety. 

I  appreciate  the  chance  to  just  add  these  words  to  those  of  Senator 
Brewster.  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  for  his  many  courtesies  in 
connection  with  efforts  in  our  adjoining  States  pressing  forward  to 
the  causes  that  we  both  believe  in. 

( See  supplemental  statement  of  Congressman  Mathias  on  p.  204.) 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much,  Representative  Mathias. 

Senator  Cooper  ? 
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Senator  Cooter.  I  want  to  thank  our  colleague  for  his  testimony 
and  support. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Muskie. 

Senator  Mtjskie.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  invite  Senator  Brewster 
to  testify  before  his  colleagues.  However,  I  shall  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  subject  him  to  questioning  at  this  time. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Boggs. 

Senator  Boggs.  I  feel  the  same  as  Senator  Muskie.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  have  no  questions. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Brewster,  again  we  thank  you  very 
much,  and  we  look  forward  to  not  only  your  support  but  also  to  your 
active  participation,  if  necessary,  in  the  Senate  debate. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Brewster.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  wish  to  note  for  the  record  the  presence  in 
the  hearing  today  of  our  influential  citizens  of  Martinsburg,  Mr. 
Marlon  Eckhard,  the  postmaster,  and  Hubert  Taylor.  We  are  very 
happy  that  they  have  come  today  to  indicate  their  interest,  and 
especially  now  to  share  in  listening  to  the  testimony  of  the  newly 
inaugurated  Governor  of  West  Virginia.  Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith  was 
inaugurated  on  Monday  afternoon  in  an  almost  blinding  snowstorm. 
Some  3,000  or  4,000  persons  who  were  there  at  the  capital  were  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  confidence  which  he  expressed  in  the  future  of  West 
Virginia,  the  courage  with  which  he  is  ready  to  face  the  problems 
of  the  State,  and  in  a  sense,  I  think,  the  compassion  which  our  new 
Governor  has  for  the  human  needs  of  the  area. 

Governor  Smith,  if  you  will  testify  at  this  time,  we  know  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  helped  by  your  counsel. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HULETT  C.  SMITH,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Governor  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  on  the  first  full  day 
of  this  new  Federal  administration,  in  the  first  full  week  of  my  term  as 
Governor  of  West  Virginia,  in  the  first  full  month  of  the  89th  Con¬ 
gress,  to  discuss  a  new  and  promising  program  designed  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  one  vital  section  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  deserve  our  thanks  and  appreciation  for  calling  these  hearings 
so  early,  for  keeping  them  as  brief  as  possible,  and  for  making  every 
effort  to  bring  the  Appalachian  regional  development  bill  to  a  vote  by 
the  full  Senate  as  soon  as  you  can. 

I  trust  that  the  Plouse  committee  will  follow  your  good  example,  for 
this  program  is  of  utmost  importance  to  all  of  the  11  Appalachian 
States. 

And  here,  I  must  pay  my  respects  and  extend  my  appreciation  to 
another  group  of  national  leaders — the  Conference  of  Appalachian 
Governors.  I  understand  our  chairman  testified  just  a  moment  ago. 

The  Conference  of  Appalachian  Governors,  created  just  4  years  ago 
this  winter,  was  dedicated  to  the  principle  that  the  national  economy 
could  not  be  called  healthy  as  long  as  one  vast  section  of  our  country 
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lagged  behind  in  the  development  of  new  jobs,  public  facilities,  and 
full  utilization  of  natural  resources. 

Their  dedication  was  so  intense  that  they  persevered  against  many 
obstacles,  first  to  attain  a  unity  of  purpose,  and  then  to  persuade  the 
Federal  Government  to  join  with  them  in  a  genuine  Federal-State 
cooperative  effort  to  solve  their  mutual  problems. 

Without  their  efforts,  I  believe  these  hearings  probably  never  would 
have  become  a  reality,  nor  this  bill  a  possibility.  We  all  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  conference,  past  and  present. 

For  my  own  part,  I  pledge  my  cooperation  with  the  other  Appa¬ 
lachian  Governors  as  I  become  the  newest  member  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  just  as  I  pledge  my  cooperation  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the 
Federal  and  State  officials  who  will  administer  this  program. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  West  Virginia  favors  the 
swift  enactment  of  S.  3.  My  forward-looking  predecessor,  Governor 
Barron,  testified  eloquently  to  this  effect  in  the  hearings  you  held  last 
year.  He  was  chairman  of  the  two  critical  years.  He  and  Cohens 
were  most  active  in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  Governors 
program. 

As  you  know  Senator,  I  have  expressed  support  of  Appalachian  re¬ 
development  many  times  to  you  face  to  face,  in  the  many  years  of  our 
treasured  personal  friendship. 

Let  me  reaffirm : 

West  Virginia  supports  the  Appalachian  regional  development  bill. 

As  Governor,  I  think  S.  3  is  a  good  bill. 

It  is  realistic. 

It  goes  directly  to  the  heart  of  many  of  the  problems  facing 
Appalachia.  It  is  attainable,  within  the  time  established  in  the  bill. 
Therefore,  I  simply  and  positively  support  the  passage  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

There  probably  has  never  been  a  bill  or  an  act  of  Congress  which 
could  not  have  been  improved  in  some  way  or  another.  So,  I  know 
that  you  will  recognize  that  I  am  not  casting  any  reflection  whatever 
upon  the  general  excellence  of  S.  3  when  I  propose  some  constructive 
suggestions.  I  hope  they  might  make  this  bill  more  workable,  more 
effective,  and  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  West  Virginia  and 
Appalachia. 

First,  we  are  elated  that  the  highway  portion  of  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  bill,  as  resubmitted,  continues  to  provide  for  a 
broad  system  of  first-class  highways  and  access  roads. 

The  70-30  matching  ratio  provided  in  the  bill  is  truly  a  major 
accomplishment — for  it  gives  recognition  for  the  first  time  to  the 
developmental  factor  that  accompanies  highway  construction.  It  also 
takes  into  account  the  difficulty  and  high  costs  of  building  highways  in 
mountainous  terrain. 

I  must  say  in  frankness  that  even  30  percent  of  the  cost  will  be 
difficult  to  provide  in  a  State  such  as  West  Virginia,  which  lies  entirely 
within  the  Appalachian  Bange  and  has  a  limited  capital  base  from 
which  to  draw  revenues  for  highways.  However,  we  are  determined 
to  do  our  best. 

My  State  road  commissioner,  Sawyers,  has  advised  me  that  if  this 
bill  is  passed  within  a  reasonable  time,  he  can  place  16  miles  of  the 
Appalachian  system  under  construction  before  the  end  of  calendar 
year  1965,  and  an  additional  30  miles  during  1966. 
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He  also  has  scheduled  corridor  criteria  selection,  engineering,  right- 
of-way  acquisition  and  construction  in  such  a  way  that  1967, 1968,  and 
1969  will  lie  years  of  immense  contract  letting  for  segments  of  West 
Virginia’s  highway  network. 

I  am  pleased  with  this.  I  am  also  pleased  that  the  new  bills  provide 
for  1,000  miles  of  local  access  roads,  instead  of  500  miles,  contained  in 
the  previous  bill. 

While  the  mileage  is  increased  from  2,850  to  3,350  miles— with  1,000 
miles  of  local  access  highway — the  Federal  contribution  is  left  at 
$840  million,  as  in  the  1964  version  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  constructing  more  roads  with  the  same  amount  of 
money  can  result  in  only  one  thing — lower  standards  of  safety  and 
quality.  I  assure  you  that  West  Virginia’s  plans  have  cut  projected 
highway  costs  to  the  bare  bones.  I  trust  that  you  can  increase  the 
Federal  share  of  this  cost  to  consider  this  additional  500  miles  of 
access  highway. 

I  want  to  be  recorded  officially  as  taking  the  position  that  unless 
additional  funds  are  provided,  we  should  revert  to  the  original,  2,850- 
mile  network,  in  order  to  provide  roads  of  a  higher  quality. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  next  section  of  the 
program.  The  next  section  of  the  program  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  is  the  survey  on  mine  subsidence,  strip  mine  reclama¬ 
tion,  and  minefield  rehabilitation. 

The  immediate  benefits  of  this  section  would  go  only  for  sealing 
and  filling  of  underground  mines  and  control  of  mine  fires.  What 
this  program  means  to  West  Virginia  and  other  coal-producing  States 
is  a  comprehensive  study  of  mine-land  reclamation  problems  and 
processes,  which  will  be  conducted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  inference  is  that  there  is  sufficient  know-how  to  fill  abandoned 
mines  but  not  enough  knowledge  to  rehabilitate  strip  mine  scars,  and 
that  shaft  mines  should  be  filled  no  matter  where  they  are  located  but 
that  strip  mine  banks,  even  if  they  are  discharging  acid  wastes  into 
the  streams,  must  be  in  “use  by  the  public”  before  they  are  eligible  for 
assistance. 

At  present,  West  Virginia  is  rehabilitating  old  strip  mine  sites  and 
doing  a  good  job  of  it  through  our  sold  conservation  districts.  But 
the  number  of  abandoned  sites  is  so  vast  and  our  resources  available 
for  this  work  so  slim  that  the  task  is  almost  endless. 

We  in  West  Virginia  sincerely  hope  that  strip  mine  rehabilitation 
could  be  considered  at  least  as  eligible  as  shaft  mine  closing,  without 
restriction  and  not  contingent  upon  the  land  being  in  “use  by  the 
public.”  The  old  strip  mine  sites,  unsightly  relics  of  the  day  of  un¬ 
restricted  exploitation,  are  painful  to  behold.  But  they  can  be  and 
should  be  healed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public,  to  help  clear 
our  streams,  and  to  allow  these  lands  to  again  be  fitting  habitat  for 
wildlife. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  section  is  worthwhile  and  has  our  support  with 
the  suggestion  I  just  made.  However,  since  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  is  going  to  study  the  entire  problem  of  coal  extraction  and  min¬ 
ing  processes,  it  seems  to  be  that  it  would  also  be  fully  justified  in 
enlarging  this  section  to  incorporate  a  survey  of  all  the  mineral  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Appalachian  region.  I  believe  our  sister  States  in 
Appalachia  would  also  favor  the  expansion  of  this  study  to  include 
all  our  mineral  resources. 
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We  in  West  Virginia  look  to  tlie  full  development  of  all  our  re¬ 
sources  to  expand  our  economy  and  improve  our  way  of  life.  There 
is  a  clear  need  today  for  a  better  inventory  of  our  underground  re¬ 
sources  in  West  Virginia,  to  determine  liow  they  might  be  used  to 
provide  a  greater  economic  stimulus. 

In  coal — the  principal  energy  sources  of  the  region — much  is  being 
done  through  the  Office  of  Coal  Research.  Much  more  might  be  done 
as  a  result  of  the  study  I  am  proposing.  Other  minerals  underlie  the 
Appalachians,  and  not  nearly  enough  is  known  about  their  potential 
for  development.  For  example,  certain  sections  of  southern  West 
Virginia  and  western  Virginia  have  large  deposits  of  a  low-grade 
iron  ore.  Considerable  research  has  been  done  to  determine  whether 
the  mining  and  smelting  of  this  ore  is  economically  feasible.  The  In¬ 
terior  Department,  with  its  expertise  and  vast  resources,  certainly 
could  contribute  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  these  ore  deposits  and 
their  value. 

We  have  other  mineral  resources  that  merit  attention : 

Great  areas  of  the  Appalachians  have  deposits  of  high  quality  lime¬ 
stone.  In  many  areas,  this  limestone  is  being  quarried  and  mined.  But 
we  need  to  know  more  about  new  applications  of  this  product  in  con¬ 
struction,  the  chemical  industry,  and  other  fields.  We  need  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  untapped  markets  exist.  An  expansion  of  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  study  might  fruitfully  pursue  these  questions. 

The  salt  brine  and  rock  salt  deposits  have  led  to  the  growth  of  a 
great  chemical  complex  in  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  River  Valleys.  The 
potential  for  further  expansion  of  the  industry,  based  on  these  availa¬ 
ble  raw  materials  and  good  transportation  systems,  needs  to  be  investi¬ 
gated. 

Similarly,  our  famed  glass  industry  grew  up  largely  because  of  the 
deposits  of  natural  gas  within  the  region.  New  techniques  and  modern 
extraction  methods  have  increased  production  of  natural  gas  and  crude 
petroleum  in  the  past  several  years.  The  Interior  Department  might 
look  into  whether  new  drilling  and  reclamation  techniques  would  en¬ 
hance  the  economic  benefit  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  of  the  Appala¬ 
chians. 

The  study  I  am  proposing,  to  run  concurrently  with  the  mining 
study,  would  require  additional  funds,  but  I  believe  that  these  would 
be  funds  well  spent. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  series  of  changes  that  seem  vitally 
needed  in  restoring  the  people  of  Appalachia  to  the  good  life  which 
most  Americans  already  enjoy.  I  refer  to  the  fields  of  housing  and 
public  facilities. 

Although  the  housing  gap  is  well  documented  in  the  report  of  the 
President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  the  present  bills  do 
not  provide  for  the  improvement  of  housing  in  the  eastern  mountains 
to  any  appreciable  degree. 

It  is  true  that  section  213  provides  for  additional  planning  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  but  planning 
does  not  build  or  improve  homes  in  a  region  where  1  home  in  14  is  so 
dilapidated  that  it  endangers  the  health  and  safety  of  its  occupants. 

It  is  also  true  that  funds  for  sewage-treatment  facilities  is  authorized 
under  section  212,  but  sewage-treatment  plants  mean  nothing  to  the 
many  communities  which  do  not  have  water  systems  or  sewer  inter¬ 
ceptor  lines. 
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We  also  have  in  West  Virginia  a  critical  lag  in  urban  renewal 
programs— particularly  in  smaller  cities  which  have  been  hardest  hit 
by  economic  blight. 

Urban  renewal  is  too  much  a  big  city  program.  The  smaller  com¬ 
munity  simply  does  not  have — and  cannot  afford — the  staff  to  imple¬ 
ment  an  effective  renewal  program.  To  illustrate,  Pennsylvania  has 
received  $488  million  in  UFA  funds.  West  Virginia  has  received  $8 
million.  Pennsylvania  has  many  big  cities.  We  do  not. 

The  need  for  more  and  better  public  facilities  is  equally  great  in  the 
Appalachian  area.  The  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  of  1962,  which 
originated  in  this  committee,  proved  the  enormous  desire  of  West 
Virginia  localities  to  improve  their  communities  with  new  public 
works.  We  receive  more  than  $43  million  in  Federal  grants,  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  $70  million  in  construction  for  over  250  projects.  It 
was  a  wonderful  program,  providing  new  facilities  to  localities  which 
had  despaired  of  ever  obtaining  them.  It  should  be  revived  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

In  view  of  what  I  have  said,  I  would  respectfully  propose  the 
following : 

First,  includes  a  minimum  of  $100  million  in  accelerated  public 
works  authorization  for  the  Appalachian  region.  This  could  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  local  governments  on  the  same  70-30  matching  ratio  that  will 
govern  the  road  program. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  program  could  be  limited  to  water  and 
sewer  systems,  street  improvements,  public  incinerators,  off-street 
parking  facilities,  firefighting  buildings  and  improvements,  and  con¬ 
servation  projects. 

West  Virginia  has  a  current  backlog  of  more  than  $25  million,  in 
115  community  projects,  pending  under  the  APW  program.  Most  of 
these  projects  never  will  be  built  without  grant  moneys,  because  the 
communities  simply  cannot  bear  the  total  cost.  If  you  would  approve 
such  a  program,  the  volume  of  pending  applications  would  double 
within  90  days,  so  great  is  our  need  in  this  field.  I  trust  that  you  can 
give  this  proposal  every  proper  consideration. 

Second,  I  propose  that  the  Appalachian  Commission  be  directed  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  outright  administrative  grants  to  be  established 
for  communities  of  less  than  25,000  population,  to  enable  them  to  hire 
professional  planners,  administrators,  and  technical  help  to  launch 
urban  renewal  programs. 

If  this  is  not  done,  the  smaller  urban  centers  of  West  Virginia  and 
throughout  Appalachia  will  continue  to  be  blighted  with  rundown 
communities  of  desolation  and  decay— simply  because  their  financial 
resources  do  not  permit  them  to  undertake  the  complex  task  of  making 
urban  renewal  a  reality. 

Third,  the  authorization  of  $90  million  to  supplement  existing  Fed¬ 
eral  programs  under  section  214  is  a  well -conceived  idea,  and  I  approve 
it  wholeheartedly.  I  feel  it  can  bring  many  positive  benefits  to  the 
Appalachians. 

However,  on  a  5-  or  6-year  basis,  it  simply  does  not  seem  to  be 
enough.  As  communities  and  States  grow  in  familiarity  with  the 
Appalachian  program,  and  grow  apace  economically,  the  demand  upon 
this  fund  is  sure  to  be  greater. 
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I  urge  that  the  committee  consider  a  total  authorization  of  $300 
million,  with  only  $90  million  in  supplemental  grants-in-aid  available 
in  the  first  2  fiscal  years  of  the  program,  or  until  expended. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  additional  comment  on  the  provisions  of 
section  214,  as  it  relates  to  watershed  development  and  flood 
prevention. 

Section  214  authorizes  a  grant-in-aid  program  of  increased  Federal 
contribution  to  certain  projects  of  programs  already  authorized,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  which  is 
already  so  helpful  in  Appalachia.  In  West  Virginia  we  have  been 
actively  cooperating  with  the  Federal  departments  in  effectively  imple¬ 
menting  work  authorized  by  Public  Law  566.  The  State  is  engaged 
in  a  substantial  number  of  projects  that  are  in  various  stages  of  con¬ 
struction.  In  all  cases  there  is  cost  sharing  by  our  local  communities. 

Planning  these  projects  and  obtaining  local  financial  cost  sharing 
leads  us  to  form  the  opinion  that  most  upstream  damsites  are  not  being 
made  use  of  to  their  maximum  potential  and  that  this  waste  of  capacity 
cannot  be  corrected  with  the  present  formula  of  the  cost-benefit  ratio. 

We  consider  a  damsite,  big  or  little,  to  be  a  valuable  and  irreplace¬ 
able  natural  resource.  Properly  utilized,  it  becomes  a  focal  point  for 
the  best  type  of  recreation,  a  source  of  water  supply,  a  flood  preven¬ 
tion  unit.  But  some  of  these  dams  make  use  of  a  very  small  percent¬ 
age  of  their  total  potential.  Considering  that  a  damsite  is  a 
resource,  this  is  an  irreplaceable  loss.  A  site  once  occupied  by  an 
undersized  structure  is  spoiled  forever  being  used  to  its  natural 
capacity. 

The  main  reason  for  this  misuse  of  a  natural  resource  is  the  inability 
of  local  people  to  come  up  with  a  greater  share  of  the  cost.  Although 
the  impoundment  may  benefit  many  persons  outside  the  local  commu¬ 
nity,  only  the  local  group  now  shares  with  the  Federal  agencies  in  the 
costs. 

We  propose,  therefore,  that  the  following  be  added  to  section  214(c) : 

In  administering  the  funds  made  available  by  this  act  for  implementation  of 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  establishing  a  practical  maximum-use 
classification  for  each  proposed  structure  site,  design  the  structure  for  this  prac¬ 
tical  maximum  use,  and,  as  a  means  of  assisting  the  local  sponsors  in  meeting 
their  percentage  of  the  costs,  shall  be  authorized  to  make  use  of  flood  control  and 
other  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  proposed  structure  as  far  downstream  as 
has  been  made  use  of  it  in  the  past  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
any  watershed  or  river  basin,  unrestricted  as  heretofore  to  the  subwatershed 
immediately  below  the  structure,  and  that  maximum  use  also  be  made  of  benefits 
derived  from  potential  wildlife  habitat  establishment  and  future  public  recre¬ 
ational  and  water  supply  uses. 

I  believe  these  suggestions  which  I  respectfully  put  before  you 
would  make  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  more 
effective. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  S.  3,  with  the  amendments  I  have 
presented.  I  am  certain  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  economic 
vitality  of  the  Appalachian  region,  provide  urgently  needed  public 
facilities  and  services,  and  help  our  area  to  join  in  the  well-being  and 
prosperity  which  is  now  the  norm  in  our  affluent  American  society. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  be  with  you  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  extend  my  thanks  again  to  you  and  the  members  of 
this  committee. 
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Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Governor  Smith. 

Senator  Muskie,  I  know  of  a  commitment  you  have  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  You  are  very  kind  to  be  with  us  to  listen  to  the  statement 
of  Governor  Smith  of  West  Virginia  and  I  would  like  to  have  you 
question  at  this  time. 

Senator  Muskie.  It  is  a  privilege  to  join  in  welcoming  Governor 
Smith  here.  I  don’t  really  want  to  take  the  time  to  ask  questions 
now  but  1  would  like  to  make  a  comment  or  two  on  some  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  suggestions  for  modification  of  the  program. 

I  share  his  belief  in  the  value  of  the  accelerated  public  works  pro¬ 
gram.  I  share  what  I  am  sure  is  his  regret  that  that  program  has  not 
been  continued  in  the  previous  Congress  to  this  one.  Because  of  the 
urgent  need  for  the  program  in  many  areas  of  the  country,  including 
mv  own  State  and  areas  which  also  have  problems  similar  to  Appa¬ 
lachia  in  upgrading  the  level  of  economic  activity,  I  would  hesitate 
to  support  a  suggestion  that  we  include  an  accelerated  public  works 
program  for  Appalachia  alone. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  concentrate  our  effort  on  renewing  the 
program  for  the  country  as  a  whole  because  we  need  it  badly,  too. 
I  am  afraid  that  if  we  get  it  included  in  the  Appalachia  program 
that  we  would  tend  to  minimize  the  possibilities  for  getting  it  for  the 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

I  would  agree  with  your  opinion  of  the  great  value  of  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  as  a  part  of  the  program  for  developing  areas 
like  Appalachia.  In  that  respect  we  share  a  common  view. 

I  also  share  wTith  you  your  concern  about  the  failure  of  the  urban 
renewal  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  small  States  and  small  com¬ 
munities.  We  have  had  a  similar  experience  in  our  State.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I  have  been 
involved  with  the  urban  renewal  program.  I  would  hope  that  it 
might  be  possible  for  you  to  state  these  views  in  that  committee.  I 
think  that  really  the  answer  to  it  is  not  the  suggestion  that  you  have 
here  but  the  frontal  attack  upon  the  problem  in  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  directed  at  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

We  have  an  Agency  which  grew  in  response  to  the  very  critical  ur¬ 
ban  problems  of  large  metropolitan  areas  and  because  it  grew  that 
way  it  developed  a  tremendous  amount  of  bureaucratic  redtape  that 
is  geared  to  the  like  bureaucratic  redtape  in  the  big  metropolitan 
cities  which  small  cities  are  not  in  a  position  to  match. 

I  voiced  this  concern  in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  last 
year  when  officials  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  testified 
on  the  urban  renewal  program  at  that  time.  In  response  to  that  the 
Agency  itself  now  has  undertaken  some  pilot  programs,  one  in  my 
own  State,  designed  to  develop  approaches  which  are  geared  to  the 
administrative  machinery  of  small  States. 

So  I  welcome  your  testimony  on  that,  too,  Governor,  and  I  look 
forward  to  inviting  your  participation  in  hearings  at  an  appropriate 
time  before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Governor  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Muskie.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  delighted  to  appear  before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  this  is  a  field  that  is  not  ger¬ 
mane  perhaps  to  the  bill  that  we  are  considering  today,  but  it  is  a  field 
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in  which  we  are  most  interested  in,  in  West  Virginia,  and  yon  are 
interested  in,  in  Maine. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  in  a  talk  in  Charleston,  that  was  pointed  out 
very  clearly :  the  problem  of  urban  renewal  in  small  cities  as  against 
larger  cities.  Whereas  they  have  staffs  of  over  50  employees  in  cities 
such  as  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  Charleston  they  are  able 
to  afford  3  and  Bluefield  and  Huntington,  6  apiece  as  far  as  the  com¬ 
munities  of  West  Virginia. 

This  is  where  the  problem  arises  and  that  is  why  there  is  not  more 
of  this  very  valuable  rebuilding  of  America  in  the  smaller  communities 
of  this  Nation.  I  certainly  would  like  the  opportunity  to  appear. 

Senator  Muskie.  Actually,  there  is  more  future  in  the  small  com¬ 
munities  than  there  is  in  a  big  one. 

Thank  you,  Governor. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  would  like  to  note  the  presence  of  Curtis  Aul, 
the  mayor  of  Vienna,  this  morning.  As  you  know,  Governor,  Mr.  Aul 
has  been  president  of  the  West  Virginia  League  of  Municipalities.  I 
noted  expression  of  approval  when  you  spoke  about  a  program  of  ex¬ 
panded  or  accelerated  public  works.  He  testified,  as  I  recall,  on  that 
legislation  at  the  time  we  had  hearings  here  in  the  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  presence  of  Emery  Woodall,  who 
is  the  postmaster  in  Palermo,  in  Lincoln  County,  W.  Va.  I  don’t 
want  to  be  provincial  in  anywise,  but  out  of  a  rural  county  like  Lincoln 
in  which  Mr.  Woodall  lives,  a  young  man  came,  Chuck  Yeager,  the  first 
man  in  America  to  fly  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound.  I  remember 
very  well  at  the  Wright  brothers  dinner  I  was  talking  informally 
before  the  banquet  with  Chuck  Yeager  about  some  West  Virginia 
matters  and  this  man  standing  nearby,  an  admiral  with  gold  braid, 
said,  “What  do  you  know,  Mr.  Yeager,  about  West  Virginia?”  And 
he  replied.  “Well,  I  was  born  so  far  up  the  hollow  that  we  almost 
had  to  pipe  the  sunshine  in.”  In  other  words,  he  was  a  young  man 
who  had  come  from  the  recesses  of  the  ridges  of  this  mountain  area. 

We  can  bring  rewards  to  these  ridges  and  in  a  sense,  riches  to  the 
people. 

Your  testimony  is  very  helpful  today. 

Senator  Cooper. 

Senator  Cooper.  Your  testimony  has  been  very  comprehensive.  1 
think  you  know  your  State  has  a  very  able  representative  here  on 
this  committee.  I  am  sure  we  will  hear  a  great  deal  about  your 
recommendations. 

I  have  no  questions. 

Senator  Randolph.  You  have  given  us  some  recommendations,  not 
just  suggestions.  We  are  going  to  give  them  very  careful  attention. 

Governor  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Boggs. 

Senator  Boggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  much  as  Senator  Cooper 
does.  I  am  happy  to  welcome  Governor  Smith  and  to  meet  you.  I 
would  certainly  say  for  your  first  week  you  have  had  a  busy  one, 
Governor.  You  are  starting  out  very  well  and  I  wish  you  every 
success. 

Governor  Smith.  Thank  you,  Senator. 
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Senator  Randolph.  Representative  Hechler,  I  accorded  tlie  privi¬ 
lege  to  Representative  Mathias  of  commenting  on  Senator  Brewster’s 
remarks  before  the  committee. 

Would  you  desire  to  make  any  comment?  You  have  worked  on 
this  legislation  in  the  House  and  your  area  of  the  State  was  very 
much  in  need  of  this  program.  While  Governor  Smith  is  here  would 
you  help  by  your  testimony  informally  from  the  place  where  you 
sit? 

STATEMENT  OE  1I0N.  KEN  HECHLER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Hechler.  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  by  his  testimony  Gover¬ 
nor  Smith  has  shown  his  deep  and  perceptive  appreciation  of  the 
problems  in  the  Appalachian  region.  I,  too,  am  greatly  interested  in 
what  Governor  Smith  has  recommended  concerning  planning  assist¬ 
ance  for  communities  the  size  of  Vienna  which  Mayor  All  presides 
over. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  develop  an  urban  renewal  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  also  very  pleased  that  Governor  Smith  has  brought  out 
the  tremendous  value  of  accelerated  government  works  programs  in 
West  Virginia.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  disagrees  with  this  conclusion. 

I  think  we  ought  to  start  a  little  revolution  to  get  this  program  re¬ 
vised.  I  would  concur  with  Senator  Muskie  that  may  not  be  the  bill 
to  put  it  on  and  it  may  not  be  possible  to  connect  it  with  any  other 
program.  I  think  it  is  vital  for  the  development  of  the  economy,  not 
only  the  Appalachian  region  but  the  rest  of  the  country,  that  the  ac¬ 
celerated  public  works  program  be  continued.  Here  we  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  where  the  machinery  is  already  set  up,  we  do  not  have  to  set  up 
any  new  or  expensive  bureaucracy,  and  I  think  it  is  highly  important 
to  commend  Governor  Smith. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Representative  Hechler. 

We  have  with  us  today  also  from  West  Virginia,  Representative 
Kee,  and  I  refer  to  him  as  Jim.  He  is  the  newest  member  of  our  dele¬ 
gation.  I  served  with  your  father  and  your  mother  and  now  it  is  good 
to  serve  with  you,  this  fine  family  giving  so  much  in  constructive  con¬ 
tribution  to  West  Virginia,  in  particular,  the  Fifth  District. 

You  are  now  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Kee.  Correct. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  think  you  might  want  to  comment  while  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith  is  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  KEE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CON¬ 
GRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Kee.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  your  Public  Works  Committee. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  should  be  highly  commended  as  your  first  program  of 
1965  started  immediately  on  the  Appalachian  region.  You  are  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  commended  and  I  want  to  join  wholeheartedly  in  the 
recommendations  made  by  Governor  Smith. 
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I  would  like  to  make  just  one  brief  observation,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  provision  in  this  bill,  of  which  I  have  a  counterpart  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House,  in  the  Appalachian  region  back  in  1964,  is  merely 
asking  the  Congress  to  do  what  it  has  done  ever  since  we  have  had  a 
Congress  in  our  form  of  government,  and  that  is  to  promote  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare.  That  is  exactly  what  this  bill  provides.  It  does  not 
provide  any  specific  favors  in  one  particular  area  at  all. 

The  TV  A,  and  our  major  flood  control  projects,  you  know,  are 
matters  of  national  concern  and  matters  in  which  our  local  communi¬ 
ties  do  not  have  the  facilities  or  finances  or  otherwise  to  do  it  them¬ 
selves. 

While  every  proposal  in  this  bill  is  important,  I  think  that  one  of 
the  most  important  ones,  and  perhaps  No.  1,  is  conservation  of  our 
water  resources. 

No.  2,  what  we  desperately  need  in  the  Appalachian  region  is  the 
highway  development  system. 

No.  3,  additional  help  in  medical  facilities ; 

No.  4,  which  has  been  touched  on  earlier,  assistance  from  vocational 
educational  facilities. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  request  permission  to 
file  a  more  detailed  formal  statement. 

Senator  Randolph.  Yes,  that  is  accorded  to  you,  Representative 
Kee. 

(Subsequently,  Representative  Kee  filed  the  following  statement:) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  James  Kee,  a  Representative  in  Congress 
From  the  Fifth  West  Virginia  District 

Mr.  Chairman  and  other  distinguished  members  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Appalachian  Development  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  I  deeply 
appreciate  this  opportunity,  which  you  have  so  graciously  extended,  to  present 
this  statement.  Especially  am  I  gratified  that  West  Virginia’s  senior  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Honorable  Jennings  Randolph,  is  the  chairman  of  this 
important  subcommittee.  I  am  equally  gratified,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  com¬ 
mittee  has  scheduled  this  public  hearing  at  an  early  stage  of  the  89th  Congress, 
thereby  reflecting  the  tantamount  importance  of  expeditious  consideration  and 
action  therein. 

Gentlemen,  the  Fifth  West  Virginia  District  consists  of  Fayette,  Mercer, 
Mingo,  Aionroe,  McDowell,  Summers,  and  Wyoming  Counties,  and  the  entire 
district  is  geographically  and  physically  located  in  the  middle  of  the  Appalachian 
area  encompassed  by  the  proposed  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Throughout  this  entire  region,  the  level  of  prosperity  has  experienced  cyclical 
variations  which  have  presented  many  difficult  problems  for  our  people,  in¬ 
cluding  the  complete  range  of  social  and  economic  challenges ;  however,  one 
of  the  basic  problems  inherent  in  this  beautiful  God-given  environment  is 
that  of  terrain  adversity,  creating  a  most  difficult  situation  involving  natural 
resources  and  the  elements  of  God. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  and  believed  by  its  sponsors  that  the  proposed  Ap¬ 
palachian  Regional  Development  Act  will  do  something  more  than  give  a  “shot- 
in-the-arm”  to  the  basic  economy  of  West  Virginia.  Over  the  next  few  years, 
this  plan,  if  enacted  by  Congress,  should  mean  a  virtual  economic  rebirth  for  the 
whole  Appalachian  region.  The  special  Commission  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  consider  the  particular  problems  of  this  area  said  this : 

“Economic  studies  have  demonstrated  that  if  Appalachia’s  economy  merely 
equaled  the  national  average,  approximately  $12  billion  could  be  added  to  the 
gross  national  product  through  retail  sales ;  approximately  $5.2  billion  could  be 
added  to  our  annual  rate  of  personal  income ;  and  another  $1  billion  could  be 
added  in  new  housing  construction.” 

The  President’s  Commission  proposed  a  series  of  practical,  down-to-earth 
programs  which  form  the  basis  of  the  legislation  now  before  the  Congress.  These 
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provisions  are  designed  to  (1)  improve  general  health  conditions,  (2)  to  foster 
the  reclamation  of  coal  lands  scarred  by  the  operations  of  former  years,  (3)  to 
promote  the  orderly  utilization  of  timber  lands,  (4)  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  thriving  livestock  industry,  and  (5)  to  make  better  use  of  the  Nation’s 
water  resources.  This  measure  also  includes  (6)  a  gigantic  program  of  road 
construction  because  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  without  adequate 
roads  economic  progress  is  impossible.  Good  roads  are  aqually  essential  to 
the  development  of  recreational  facilities,  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the 
residents  of  southern  West  Virginia. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  proposed  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Development  Act  is  not  discriminatory — it  is  not  legislation 
based  on  favoritism.  We  are  asking  the  Congress  to  do  what  it  has  done  hundreds 
of  times  before — to  promote  the  general  welfare.  The  development  of  rivers  and 
harbors  is  a  Federal  function  and  the  taxpayers  of  our  State  help  foot  the  bill. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  a  regional  project  and  so  were  the  dams 
erected  with  Federal  funds  on  the  Colorado  and  Columbia  Rivers — and  let  us 
not  forget  the  Bluestone  Reservoir.  The  Federal  Government  has  initiated  a 
relief  program  for  the  flood  victims  of  the  west  coast.  Helping  its  citizens  to 
help  themselves  has  been  a  function  of  the  Federal  Government  since  its  begin¬ 
ning.  The  proposed  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  is  a  continuation  of 
this  line  tradition. 

As  a  newly  appointed  member  of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  I  am 
looking  forward  to  detailed  consideration  and  effort  for  the  final  presentation  of 
legislation  which  will  permit  the  expeditious  implementation  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

For  over  a  period  of  20  years,  the  Fifth  West  Virginia  District  has  been 
plagued  with  devastating  floods  which  have  deterred  the  development  of  economic 
activities  within  such  counties  as  McDowell,  Mingo,  and  Wyoming.  I  am  most 
pleased  that  section  206,  “Water  Resource  Survey”  provides  for  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  control  of  floods,  the  regulation  of  the  rivers  to  enhance  their  value 
as  sources  of  water  supply  for  industrial  and  municipal  development,  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  water  pollution  by  drainage  from  mines,  the  development  and  enhance¬ 
ment  of  the  recreational  potential  of  the  region,  and  water  related  purposes. 

In  presenting  this  statement  to  this  distinguished  committee,  I  am  most  pleased 
to  encourage  and  support  expeditious  consideration  for  approval  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  can’t  forego  the  opportunity,  with  three  Rep¬ 
resentatives  here,  two  Democrats  and  a  Republican,  Representative 
Mathias,  to  hear  you  men  say  whether  you  think  this  legislation,  when 
it  has  passed  the  Senate,  will  pass  the  Plouse? 

You  will  recall  in  the  88th  Congress  apparently  there  was  some 
difference  of  opinion.  I  would  like  to  hear — I  am  going  to  put  you  on 
the  spot,  if  you  don’t  mind — just  what  you  really  believe  the  House 
will  do  in  this  matter.  I  will  ask  Representative  Mathias  first. 

Mr.  Mathias.  Senator,  I  would  be  optimistic  about  the  passage  of 
this  program.  I  have  been  in  this  game  long  enough  to  know  that 
you  can’t  count  on  any  vote  but  your  own,  but  we  do  have  a  great 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  in  the  House  who  happens 
to  be  a  Marylander.  I  am  sure  all  his  efforts  will  be  very  enthusi¬ 
astically  engaged  in  promoting  the  bill. 

I  think  there  is  a  recognition  that  this  program  is  of  importance  to 
the  whole  country  and  not  just  to  those  of  us  who  live  in  Appalachia, 
and  with  this  national  interest,  I  think  we  have  fair  prospects. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you.  Representative  Hechler? 

Mr.  Hechler.  Well,  you  can  do  all  the  analyzing  you  want,  but 
there  was  a  little  thing  that  happened  on  the  3d  of  November  that 
will  make  it  absolutely  100-percent  sure  that  this  bill  will  go  through, 
because  we  now  have  the  horses  to  put  it  through  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Senator  Randolph.  Representative  Kee  ? 
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Mr.  Kee.  Optimistic.  I  am  grateful  I  am  going  to  be  on  your  coun¬ 
terpart  committee  over  on  the  House. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  remember  in  the  presence  of  newspaper  people 
here  today  that  in  my  campaign  at  one  time  I  was  with  a  friend  who 
was  campaigning  also,  and  he  was  asked  to  make  a  statement  and  he 
didn’t  make  it.  He  looked  at  the  newspaper  people  and  said,  “You  can’t 
misquote  silence.”  I  don’t  say  that  the  newspaper  people  misquote ;  in 
fact,  I  think  just  the  opposite.  They  make  a  real  contribution  to 
informing  the  public,  after  talking  with  persons  who  are  running  for 
public  office,  those  of  us  who  share  the  responsibility  of  a  public  life. 

I  would  want  to  say  today  that  we  are  glad  that  you  have  not  been 
silent  on  this  matter,  that  you  have  responded  in  good  grace  and 
conscience  to  the  request  I  have  made  of  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now,  Governor  Smith,  I  think  that  with  these  Members  of  the  House 
present,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  some  18  years  that  your  father  spent 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  your  having  been  reared  in  a 
sense  in  a  Federal  legislative  atmosphere. 

I  think  West  Virginia  is  very  fortunate  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  Governor  who  understands  this  partnership  between  the  State  and 
Federal  levels.  This  will  be  very  helpful  to  us.  We  are  delighted 
that  you  have  testified  for  us  today,  and  that  you  have  given  us  these 
recommendations. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  your  aide,  Paul  Crabtree.  We  have 
known  him  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  We  believe  that  if  this  program 
comes  into  being  that  the  State  of  West  Virginia  will  implement  very 
quickly  its  responsibility. 

We  are  ready,  are  we  not,  in  West  Virginia,  to  come  forward  with 
our  contribution  of  30  percent  needed  in  the  road  construction  pro¬ 
gram  ?  Is  that  true  ? 

Governor  Smith.  Yes,  Senator.  We  are  ready  to  move  when  this 
legislation  is  passed.  We  have  the  program  advanced  to  the  stage, 
as  I  mentioned,  that  16  miles  of  highway  can  be  under  contract  this 
year. 

Senator  Randolph.  And  our  legislature,  now  in  its  beginning  days, 
would  provide  funds  for  the  State’s  level  of  participation  in  other 
programs  that  are  embraced  in  this  legislation  ? 

Governor  Smith.  The  present  budget  covers  those  fields  and  to  that 
extent  we  coidd  at  the  present  time,  not  knowing  how  far  this  legisla¬ 
tion  was  going  to  go,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  before  our  statutory  session 
of  the  legislature  adjourns  on  March  16  that  this  bill  will  be  moved  to 
the  Senate  to  the  point  that  we  can  be  sure  that  we  have  included  the 
proper  legislation  and  the  proper  funding  for  our  part  of  making  the 
Appalachia  regional  development  program  a  success  not  only  for  West 
Virginia,  but  a  success  for  our  sister  States  in  Appalachia  and  for  the 
good  of  the  country. 

Senator  Randolph.  Governor  Smith,  between  1950  and  1960  West 
Virginia  lost  approximately  7 y2  percent  of  its  population.  Do  you 
believe  that  this  type  of  program  would  help  to  stabilize  our  population 
figure  and  stop  outmigration  ? 

Governor  Smith.  Senator,  I  think  that  this  type  of  legislation  is 
not  only  going  to  stabilize  our  population,  but  it  is  going  to  enable 
it  to  grow.  I  look  upon  this  as  not  something  to  try  and  hold  the  line ; 
I  look  on  this  as  a  definite  breakthrough  on  a  program  that  will  develop 
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this  great  area  of  the  Nation  that  lies  within  the  Appalachian  region, 
and,  as  such,  will  enable  this  part  of  the  country  to  contribute  its  full 
share  of  measure  to  the  entire  growth  of  the  Nation. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Governor  Smith. 

I  am  going  to  give  the  opportunity  to  Senator  Cooper,  while  I  talk 
with  our  Governor  for  just  a  few  moments,  of  calling  perhaps  three 
witnesses  from  Kentucky  who  will  testify  as  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearings.  I  will  return  in  a  moment. 

Senator  Cooper.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we 
have  been  very  fortunate  during  the  course  of  these  hearings  to 
have  the  testimony  of  Governors  of  several  of  the  States  included  in 
the  Appalachian  area,  and  last  year  we  heard  from  various  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  area. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  call  from  the  officials  and  private  citizens 
in  a  county  of  eastern  Kentucky  included  in  this  area.  These  citizens 
were  very  desirous  that  some  of  the  problems  of  this  county — which 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  Kentucky  counties — be  presented  to  the 
committee.  This  county  is  Jackson  County,  Ky.,  and  the  county 
seat  of  Mrs.  Kee.  Jackson  County  is  not  situated  in  the  extreme 
eastern  part  of  our  State,  where  the  names  of  many  of  those  counties 
have  become  familiar.  It  is  not  the  most  mountainous  area.  It 
is  not  in  the  great  coal -producing  area. 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  located  on  the  plateau  just  up  from  the 
bluegrass  section  of  Kentucky  and  it  is  adjacent  to  one  of  our 
rich  farming  counties  in  Madison.  It  is  not  too  far  distant  from 
Lexington,  Ky.,  yet  is  is  isolated  and  has  suffered  many  of  the 
problems  and  troubles  so  common  in  this  part  of  Kentucky. 

Historically,  its  problems  have  been  the  problems  of  other  counties 
in  this  area.  It  has  rich  timber  resources  which  they  have  been  used 
up  without  care  in  the  lumbering  operations.  It  has  a  small  coal 
mining  area.  Its  schools  in  the  early  days  were  founded  by  churches — 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Reformed  Church,  the  Catholic  Church. 
By  reason  of  the  very  fact  that  it  is  located  just  adjacent  to  the 
richest  part  of  our  State,  it  would  seem  that  it  should  have  and 
would  have  had  a  better  chance  of  development,  but  the  land  is  not 
very  rich,  though  it  has  possibilities  for  improved  use  through  con¬ 
servation  practices. 

The  real  problem,  I  think,  is  communication.  Although  it  is  located 
just  next  to  the  bluegrass  area,  it  is  almost  inaccessible  as  far  as 
decent  roads  are  concerned.  The  representatives  here  are  very  much 
concerned  and  want  their  problems  to  be  considered  by  the  committee 
and  by  the  Commission  when  it  is  established. 

This  county  of  Jackson  and  two  other  count  ies  in  'this  area,  McCreary 
and  Martin,  are  especially  alike  in  their  problems.  They  are  at  the 
edges,  and  yet  they  suffer  and  have  suffered  these  same  problems. 
The  decisions  about  what  shall  be  clone  after  this  legislation  is  passed 
will  be  made  by  the  Commission  and  by  the  Governors  and  their  dele¬ 
gates,  but  I  can  say  that  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  recommend  that 
your  county,  Jackson,  and  the  other  two  counties  that  I  mentioned, 
be  given  full  and  fair  consideration  along  with  the  other  counties 
in  this  area  of  Kentucky,  I  know  you  have  expressed  a  concern  that 
you  will  not  be  given  full  consideration,  so  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
that  you  should  have  this  opportunity  to  place  your  case  on  the  record. 
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I  am  going  to  call  on  Father  Beitirig  and  Mr.  Jess  Wilson,  who 
is  with  the  rural  electric  cooperative  of  that  county,  and  who  is 
executive  secretary  of  the  county  improvement  association. 

Father  Beiting,  will  you  state  your  name,  your  residence,  and 
something  about  your  work  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  FATHER  RALPH  BEITING;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JESS 

WILSON,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  JACKSON  COUNTY  (W.  Va.) 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

F ather  Beiting.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Father  Ralph  Beiting.  I  am  the  representative  of  the  Bishop  of 
Covington  in  the  southern  section  of  the  State,  which  would  include 
these  49  counties  of  Appalachia. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  working  directly  in  four  of  the  counties, 
Jackson  County  being  one  of  them.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  I  have 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Jess  Wilson,  who  has  been  appointed  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Jackson  County  Improvement  Association. 
Jess  has  done  a  considerable  amount  of  work  to  better  the  county  over 
many  years,  particularly  in  these  last  years  in  which  the  attention  of 
the  Nation  has  been  called  to  the  problems  of  Appalachia. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  one  or  two  little  comments  in  regard  to 
the  testimony  that  was  given  prior  by  certainly  people  much  more 
competent  than  we.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  Senator  Muskie’s 
question  concerning  the  nature  of  the  environment,  as  far  as  produc¬ 
tion  of  raw  materials  and  so  on — Jackson  County,  for  example,  has 
about  216,000  acres  of  land;  156,000  of  this  is  in  forest  area  which  is 
72  percent,  and  yet  a  survey  that  was  taken  in  1962  indicated  that 
118,000  acres  of  this  was  in  very  bad  need  of  reforestation  and  timber 
management.  In  other  words,  70  percent  of  the  timber  that  Jackson 
County  had  was  in  need  of  a  program  such  as  the  Appalachia  bill 
would  be  able  to  produce. 

Also,  in  talking  with  representatives  of  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
especially  men  like  Dr.  Swemman,  who  was  one  of  the  geographers 
for  the  United  Nations,  one  of  the  things  that  he  insisted  on  in  eastern 
Kentucky  was  that  it  did  not  have  a  pattern  of  success,  that  always 
they  had  heard  planning,  they  had  heard  stories  of  better  days,  and 
yet  nothing  had  ever  developed,  and  because  of  this  lack  of  pattern  of 
success,  they  were  in  a  very  discouraged  state  of  mind. 

As  Governor  Scranton  seemed  to  indicate,  if  we  could  get  something 
immediate,  so  that  people  could  know  for  once  this  was  not  simply  a 
utopian  idea,  that  it  had  its  roots  in  reality,  and  in  the  reality  of  1965 
and  1966,  then  there  would  develop  a  real  spirit  of  initiative. 

Thirdly,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  suggestion  made  by  Senator 
Hart,  that  perhaps  more  areas  should  be  brought  into  the  Appalachia 
bill,  that  those  areas  could  be  best  helped  if  this  most  chronic  area 
would  first  prove  itself  and  then  the  other  areas  that  also  need  help 
very  badly  could  say  here  ivas  an  area  that  was  tried  and  trusted  at 
work ;  our  area  could  do  so  as  well. 

If  you  put  too  many  in  at  one  time,  the  chances  of  any  of  us  getting 
the  desired  help,  I  think,  is  greatly  diminished. 

Finally,  I  know  that  something  that  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  not  specifically  interested  in  is  religion,  but  I 
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think  that  there  has  been  created  on  the  part  of  this  bill  a  religious 
atmosphere  that  is  highly  desirable  in  America.  Now,  I  mean  by  that 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  that  is  present  as  a  result  of  this  bill  and 
legislation  similar  to  this. 

I,  myself,  while  I  clo  represent  the  diocese  of  Covington  and  the 
entire  eastern  Kentucky  area,  in  Jackson  County  our  church  is  very 
small.  In  fact,  we  number  at  the  present  time  only  1  out  of  every 
1,000  inhabitants,  yet  when  your  call  came  to  the  county,  one  of  the 
individuals  that  they  insisted  go  to  Washington  was  a  Catholic  priest. 
Now,  I  think  this  is  a  revolution  that  is  going  to  take  place  in  Appa¬ 
lachia  where  the  religious  elements  are  going  to  bond  themselves  to¬ 
gether  not  as  adversaries  but  as  friends,  and  it  is  going  to  create  a 
tremendous  revival  and  renewal  of  real  aspirations  on  the  part  of  our 
people. 

I  know  oftentimes  this  is  not  brought  up,  but  I  think  the  committee 
certainly  is  going  to  reap  a  great  harvest  of  benefits  from  this  aspect 
of  the  bill. 

Now,  I  think  that  this  is  approximately  everything  that  I  would 
like  to  say.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Wilson  would  like  to  add  something  on 
his  many  years  of  background.  I  have  only  been  in  the  area  for  15 
years,  but  Mr.  Wilson’s  family  was  there — I  think  they  led  Daniel 
Boone  into  the  area,  so  I  know  he  has  been  there  for  quite  a  long  time — 
at  least  he  is  older  than  I  am,  anyway. 

Senator  Cooper.  State  your  name,  your  residence,  and  your  occu¬ 
pation. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Jess  Wilson,  executive  secretary  of  the  Jackson  C ounty 
Improvement  Association. 

If  Harry  Caudill  went  looking  for  one  man  that  he  could  call  a  100 
percent  east  Kentucky  hillbilly,  I  suppose  I  would  be  that  person. 

Actually,  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  first  committee  that  I 
ever  heard  talk  about  the  Appalachian  Governors’  conference.  I  was 
the  first  chairman  of  that  committee  at  Gatlinburg,  Tenn.,  so  I  do  feel 
a  vital  interest  in  what  has  happened  here  today,  and  possibly  the 
contributions  that  were  made  back  then,  and  were  talked  about  years 

as°- 

We  in  Jackson  County,  in  looking  for  somebody  who  is  concerned 
with  our  problems  here,  know  nobody  else  who  actually  has  a  greater 
concern  for  our  conditions  and  for  the  values. 

Senator  Cooper.  Do  you  have  any  specific  recommendations  either 
concerning  your  own  county  or  the  program  itself?  I  think  you  had 
some  concern  about  inclusion  of  Jackson  County  in  the  roads  network. 

Father  Beiting.  Yes.  U.S.  Highway  421  which  connects  with 
Interstate  1-75  just  a  few  miles  north  of  Jackson  County  services  the 
entii’e  center  section  of  eastern  Kentucky.  I  would  say  at  least  eight 
of  the  counties  in  this  area  are  vitally  connected  by  this  highway  with 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Without  this  highway,  they  are  completely 
inaccessible  to  any  other  section  of  the  United  States. 

Jackson  County  is  the  entrance  point  for  this  highway  into  the 
mountain  area,  and  if  any  work  is  going  to  be  done,  this  would  be  an 
ideal  section  to  start  with.  Many  accidents  have  occurred  on  this 
section,  and  many  deaths,  and  the  highway  property  damage,  if  pro¬ 
rated  against  cost  of  construction,  would  in  itself  be  a  very  vital  con¬ 
sideration  in  making  the  road  very  feasible. 
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We  also  have  a  great  amount  of  traffic  on  it.  The  State  highway 
has  estimated  that  last  year  in  the  McKee  area  alone  that  nearly  1,700 
people  an  hour  go  over  the  highway  there;  a  few  miles  south  it  gets 
as  high  as  4,000,  so  it  is  an  area  in  which  we  have  a  great  deal  of  traf¬ 
fic,  yet  the  road  is  very  narrow. 

The  coal,  the  timber,  the  tourism  that  must  come  in  and  out  of  the 
area,  is  solely  dependent  on  this  one  highway.  This  is  something  we 
feel  in  Jackson  County  would  be  a  wonderful  step  not  only  for  our 
own  county,  but  for  the  seven  or  eight  additional  and  adjoining 
counties. 

Water  is  also  important.  We  are  very  much  concerned  over  the 
Rockcastle  River  Reservoir  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  This  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  planning  stage, 
and  about  $56,000  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  survey 
work  on  this  stream.  We  feel  that  there  could  be  untold  benefits  come 
not  only  to  this  county,  but  to  Rockcastle  County  and  sections  of 
Laurel  County  and  Pulaski  County,  and  so  on,  if  such  a  reservoir  were 
created. 

We  have,  of  course,  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  country,  and 
again,  there  is  no  one  to  see  it,  no  one  to  enjoy  it,  simply  because  we 
have  not  been  able  to  develop  it  and  then  to  get  the  access  highways 
into  it  to  make  it  accessible  to  the  people. 

These  two  big  things  would,  I  think,  be  our  major  concern. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly. 

First,  I  do  know  Route  421  very  well  and  have  traveled  over  it  many 
times.  I  know  it  is  the  outlet  for  people  in  Jackson  County  to  get 
down  to  Madison  County,  to  Lexington  and  to  the  center  of  the  State. 
I  also  know  that  it  leads  on  into  Leslie  County,  Clay  County,  and 
indeed  other  counties  up  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  affords  a  very  quick 
and  good  way  for  ingress  and  egress. 

I  agree  with  you.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  included  in  this  network. 
It  is  a  matter  for  the  Governor  of  the  State.  I  am  going  to  recom¬ 
mend  its  inclusion,  and  I  know  that  you  will  make  every  effort  that 
you  can. 

As  to  the  proposed  Rockcastle  Reservoir,  I  do  know  about  it ;  I  intro¬ 
duced  the  resolution  which  ordered  the  survey.  It  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  corps  will  make  its  report,  determin¬ 
ing  its  feasibility,  and  then  Congress  will  decide  whether  or  not  to 
authorize  and  appropriate  funds  for  its  construction.  We  have  to 
wait  first  for  the  action  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  think  it  has  been  helpful,  Senator  Randolph,  for  these  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  county  in  this  area,  small  in  population,  with  less  developed 
communications,  although  located  just  adjacent  to  the  richest  part  of 
our  State.  I  might  note  that  when  you  speak  of  Daniel  Boone,  we 
can  recall  that  it  was  through  this  county  that  Daniel  Boone  entered 
central  Kentucky  to  establish  Boonesborough. 

I  have  been  very  interested  in,  as  you  mentioned,  your  schools,  which 
were  established  in  the  early  days  by  the  churches  and  were  very,  very 
good  schools.  Very  great  progress  has  been  made  there  in  the  field 
of  education,  despite  the  lack  of  communication  outlets  and  economic, 
development. 

Let  me  say,  Senator  Randolph  and  members  of  the  committee,  to 
show  the  initiative  of  this  county,  with  one  of  the  lowest  per  capita 
income  figures  in  Kentucky,  the  citizens  and  officials  of  this  county, 
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and  church  leaders  such  as  Father  Beiting,  formed  this  improvement 
association. 

It  has  made  a  very  fine  survey  of  the  natural  and  human  resources 
of  Jackson  County,  with  very  explicit  and  accurate  information. 
They  are  working,  and  I  know  and  believe  that  this  message  and  pres¬ 
entation  will  have  consideration.  We  will  do  our  best. 

Father  Beiting.  We  certainly  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  the 
committee  to  be  heard  with  the  State  Governors  and  Senators.  This 
is  certainly  far  above  our  element,  but  I  think,  too,  we  contribute  the 
ground  upon  which  they  stand,  that  we  know  and  we  are  visiting  the 
people  in  the  area.  The  things  they  are  saying  are  true  and  the  things 
that  we  experience  are  vital. 

I  think  that  what  you  are  doing  to  help  bring  this  area  to  its  rightful 
position  is  certainly  going  to  mean  a  great  deal,  not  only  to  our  area 
but  to  the  country  and  the  Nation.  We  can  show  the  rest  of  the  world 
we  can  take  our  poorest  section  and  make  it  something  fine.  Then 
there  is  no  real  reason  why  the  spirit  that  once  made  America  so  great 
cannot  be  translated  again  to  all  over. 

I  might  add  just  in  1  second  in  dealing  with  Berea  College  we  have 
many  foreign  students  there  and  I  talked  with  them  since  I  am  the 
Catholic  representative  at  the  college.  There  they  tell  us,  whether 
they  are  from  India  or  from  Formosa,  China,  wherever  else  they 
might  be,  that  their  problems  are  so  great  and  they  feel  that  America 
has  lost  its  initiative,  that  they  feel  many  times  the  image  for  simply 
a  utopian  society  is  gone.  Here  is  a  chance  where  we  can  show  them 
we  still  have  the  energy  and  real  pioneering  spirit  to  keep  up  the  work. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Father  Beiting  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

I  feel  that  there  is  the  initiative  and  the  resourcefulness  within  the 
area,  among  the  people  who  live  there,  to  carry  these  forward-looking 
programs  into  reality. 

I  would  paraphrase  what  the  prophet  Isaiah  said,  “A  way  shall  be 
there  for  the  redemption  of  His  people.” 

In  a  sense  I  think  the  highways  here  are  going  to  help  these  people 
very,  very  much.  These  other  programs  which  you  mention  are  going 
to  aid  the  men  and  women  who  live  in  the  area. 

I  am  very  happy  that  Senator  Cooper  has  provided  you  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak  as  you  have  today. 

F ather  Beiting.  We  are  deeply  grateful. 

Senator  Randolph.  There  are  good  folks  in  those  hills  and  valleys. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Wii  .son.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Randolph.  Mr.  Holcomb,  are  you  ready  to  close  our  hearing 
with  your  statement,  sir  ?  Identify  yourself,  please. 

STATEMENT  OE  ROBERT  HOLCOMB,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENT  COAL  OPERATORS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Holcomb.  My  name  is  Robert  Holcomb.  I  am  president  of  the 
National  Independent  Coal  Operators  Association.  The  members  of 
this  association  are  small  coal  operators  located  largely  in  the  Appala¬ 
chian  region.  I  am  speaking  for  approximately  5,000  such  operators 
who  employ  about  70,000  men. 
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The  story  of  distress  and  poverty  in  the  coal -mining  regions  of  Ap¬ 
palachia  is  not  new;  it  has  been  spread  far  and  wide  by  the  news 
media,  by  reports  of  Government  agencies  and  by  the  hearings  of 
this  committee.  However,  there  is  a  story  about  the  coal-mining  in¬ 
dustry  which  very  few  people  know  and  which  bears  directly  on  the 
future  of  Appalachia.  That  is  the  story  of  pockets  of  prosperity  in 
the  midst  of  poverty. 

Pikeville,  Ivy.,  my  hometown,  is  situated  on  the  Cumberland  Pla¬ 
teau,  about  300  miles  from  Washington.  Four  years  ago,  people  in 
Pikeville  talked  about  pulling  up  stakes  and  moving  elsewhere  to 
make  a  living.  Today,  Pikeville  is  experiencing  an  economic  boom, 
and  there  is  a  growing  new  spirit  in  the  community.  Investment  is  up. 
A  new  shopping  center,  an  $800,000  motel,  a  $750,000  bowling  center 
and  a  Chevrolet  center  which  cost  $250,000  have  all  been  built  recently, 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  examples.  The  Pike  County  News 
has  increased  circulation.  Pikeville  College  is  prospering,  and  bank¬ 
ers,  builders,  and  professional  men  are  all  optimistic  about  the  future. 

How  did  this  come  about?  Poverty  or  progress  in  Pikeville,  like 
many  other  communities  in  Appalachia,  is  based  and  has  for  many, 
many  years,  been  based  on  coal  production.  In  the  report  by  the 
President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
coal  is  the  region’s  “No.  1  material  resource,”  that  “much  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  economy  has  long  been  structured  around  coal  mining  and 
its  related  activities,”  that  “the  most  promising  opportunities  for  in¬ 
dustrial  diversification  within  the  l’egion  appears  to  be  in  localized 
processing  and  utilization  of  coal  in  conjunction  with  other  resources,” 
and  that  the  Appalachian  region  is  “largely  coal  country.”  Despite 
these  well-known  facts,  the  Appalachian  bill,  which  is  designed  to 
eliminate  poverty  in  the  area,  has  nothing,  and  I  emphasize,  nothing  in 
it  which  will  directly  aid  the  one  industry  callable  of  bringing  pros¬ 
perity  back  to  large  regions  of  Appalachia,  the  coal  industry. 

The  demand  for  coal  has  increased  steadily  since  1960  and  promises 
to  double  between  now  and  1980;  the  domestic  market  for  coal  is  in¬ 
creasing  because  of  its  use  by  the  electric  utilities  and  a  vast  export 
market  remains  to  be  explored.  Coal  is  in  demand.  Appalachia  has 
two-thirds  of  the  Nation’s  coal,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  help 
the  unemployed  realize  the  potentialities  of  coal  development.  You 
can  have  highways  and  byways  in  and  out  of  Appalachia,  but  the  area 
will  not  change  until  the  standard  of  living  rises  and  the  only  way  to 
cause  the  present  standards  to  rise  is  to  provide  employment.  Coal  is 
the  key  to  employment. 

The  rise  of  the  small  coal  operators  of  Appalachia  began  in  the  early 
1950’s,  when  miners  who  had  for  many  years  been  members  in  good 
standing  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  Union  found  themselves  out  of 
work  with  pension  and  hospital  benefits  forfeited  and  no  prospects  to 
earn  a  living.  The  UMW  sloughed  these  men  off  on  a  Government 
dole.  It  has  not  offered  one  thin  dime  to  feed  or  house  them.  It  has 
advanced  no  plan — as  have,  for  instance,  the  far  less  wealthy  meat- 
packers’  unions — to  retrain  and  relocate  the  men  displaced  by  automa¬ 
tion.  In  the  circumstances  the  only  logical  and  feasible  way  to  make 
a  living  was  to  mine  coal  and  a  number  of  these  former  UMW  miners 
began  mining  the  thin  seams  of  coal  in  the  areas  which  the  major  com¬ 
panies  found  to  be  uneconomical.  As  more  and  more  men  were  dis- 
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placed  by  machines,  more  and  more  of  these  small  mines  opened  and 
slowly  the  small  mining  industry  developed  a  technology  of  its  own. 
Now  these  mines  use  modern  equipment  specially  designed  for  thin 
seam  mining,  engage  in  extensive  safety  programs  and  provide  em¬ 
ployment  at  an  average  daily  rate  of  approximately  $18  per  man  per 
day.  The  safety  record  of  the  small  mines,  as  the  figures  of  the  State 
mining  departments  will  demonstrate,  is  better  than  that  of  the  large 
automated  mines. 

A  small  coal  mine  may  be  started  on  a  capital  investment  of  $10,000 
to  $15,000.  That  mine  will  typically  employ  8  to  10  men  who  will 
support  another  50  people  directly.  That  one  mine  will  take  50  people 
off  the  relief  rolls.  Today,  these  operators  are  producing  almost  one- 
fourth  of  the  Nation’s  coal. 

Despite  their  growing  success  these  mines  are  still  largely  marginal 
operations.  The  price  of  a  ton  of  coal  produced  by  these  small  opera¬ 
tors  will  average  about  $8.85  per  ton.  Out  of  this  there  are  production 
costs  of  $3,  haulage  costs  of  $0.50,  and  preparation  costs  of  $0.15. 
Accordingly,  the  typical  profit  per  ton  of  coal  produced  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $0.20  per  ton.  This  leaves  little  room  to  meet  sudden  market 
changes. 

Yet  such  changes  have  been  happening  in  the  coal  industry.  The 
railroads  have  recently  instituted  unit-train  volume  rates  which  the 
small  shipper  cannot  utilize  unless  he  can,  in  combination  with  other 
small  shippers,  pool  production  to  meet  the  tonnage  requirements  of 
the  rate.  He  cannot  do  this,  however,  unless  common  storage  and 
cleaning  facilities  are  available.  Today  there  are  no  such  facilities 
available  to  the  small  operators.  They  must  be  built  if  the  Appala¬ 
chian  coal  industry  is  to  survive.  I  submit  that  the  Congress  should 
amend  S.  3  to  include  section  205(a)  of  H.R.  1708,  introduced  by 
Congressman  Jennings,  of  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  coal 
development  agencies,  such  as  has  been  provided  for  timber.  These 
cooperative  agencies  should  have  funds  available  on  a  loan  basis,  to 
establish  the  central  storage  and  cleaning  plants  which  would  save  this 
industry.  The  cost  of  a  cleaning  and  storage  plant  large  enough  to 
handle  the  volume  to  participate  in  unit-train  operations  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $3  million.  Congress  will  see  the  direct  benefit  which  will  result 
from  such  an  operation,  and,  hopefully,  will  consider  expansion  of  a 
program  which  will  keep  and  provide  the  largest  employment  in  tlie 
distressed  Appalachian  area. 

Tt  is  obvious  to  me  why,  in  a  bill  which  is  presumably  concerned  with 
the  ills  of  Appalachia,  there  is  no  mention  of  coal,  tire  “primary  ma¬ 
terial  resource”  of  the  area.  The  bill  contains  specific  provisions  for 
timber  and  specific  provisions  for  agriculture,  and  no  provision  to 
encourage  the  production  and  marketing  of  Appalachian  coal.  The 
small  mines  of  Appalachia  which  would  be  the  main  beneficiaries  of 
any  marketing  or  development  program  are  largely  nonunion  mines. 
They  are  nonunion  not  because  they  are  opposed  to  unionism  per  se 
(indeed,  their  owners  are  almost  all  former  unionmen) ,  but  because  the 
UMW  has  refused  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  these  operators  except 
upon  the  same  basis  as  the  contract  signed  by  the  giant  automated  strip 
and  shaft  mines  which  calls  for  a  wage  of  $26.25  per  man  per  day  and  a 
pavment  of  40  cents  per  ton  of  coal  mined  into  the  UMW  welfare  fund. 

If  the  coal  production  of  the  independent  mines,  the  small  operators 
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of  Appalachia,  were  eliminated  entirely,  then  the  giant  operators 
would  rapidly  fill  the  market  themselves,  replace  the  100  million  tons 
per  year  produced  by  the  small  operators  and  the  UMW  welfare  fund 
would  benefit  by  some  $40  million  per  year.  Although  there  is  already 
being  paid  into  the  union  welfare  fund  approximately  $125  million  a 
year,  and  the  fund  covers  only  60,000  men,  none  of  these  men  have  a 
vested  right  in  1  cent  of  the  UMW  pension  fund.  If  they  are  laid  off 
work  and  go  to  work  for  one  of  the  small  independent  mines  then  they 
forfeit  all  rights  in  any  pension  that  they  might  have  become  entitled 
to  at  a  later  date.  Many  men  have  forfeited  these  rights  because  they 
would  rather  work  than  stay  on  relief  and  wait  for  their  pension. 
Their  industry  and  initiative  deserve  the  encouragement  of  the 
Congress. 

The  UMW  is  aware  that  any  provision  in  the  Appalachian  bill  to 
encourage  coal  production  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  small 
operators,  so  help  for  coal  in  the  pending  bill  has  become  a  political 
issue.  I  respectfully  ask  the  committee  to  consider  the  merits  of  what 
can  really  be  done  to  help  employment  in  Appalachia  and  I  ask  it  to 
pass  a  bill  which  contains  the  proposed  amendment  attached  to  my 
statement  which,  essentially,  adapts  the  timber  development  provisions 
to  coal  development.  I  would  further  request  that  the  bill  be  amended 
at  lines  24  and  25  of  page  33  to  permit  the  financing  of  industrial 
plants,  and  the  purchase  of  machinery  if  such  financing  and  purchas¬ 
ing  is  done  through  a  nonprofit  agency. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Cooper,  I  think  you  would  want  to 
comment  first,  you  are  interested  in  this  particular  type  of  matter. 

Senator  Cooper.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  days  ago  when  Mr.  Sweeney 
testified  before  the  administration  on  this  bill,  I  directed  to  him  some 
of  the  questions  that  have  been  raised  today  by  Mr.  Holcomb.  I 
would  not  agree  with  that  part  of  your  statement,  when  you  said : 

You  can  have  highways  and  byways  in  and  out  of  Appalachia,  but  the  area 
will  not  change  until  the  standard  of  living  rises  and  the  only  way  to  cause  the 
present  standards  to  rise  is  to  provide  employment.  Coal  is  the  key  to  em¬ 
ployment. 

I  think  we  know  that  eastern  Kentucky  and  perhaps  other  parts 
of  Appalachia  have  had  chiefly  a  one-product  economy  depending  on 
coal.  But  we  hope  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  bill  will  be 
that  roads  are  constructed  and  airports  are  built,  and  that,  when 
there  is  greater  flood  protection  and  development  of  the  water  re¬ 
sources,  it  will  be  possible  to  build  a  more  viable  economy  in  this  area 
to  provide  larger  employment  and  induce  local  investment,  as  well  as 
attract  outside  investments. 

Mr.  Holcomb.  Senator  Cooper,  I  would  like  to  make  it  plain  that 
we  do  support  highways  and  we  do  support  the  positions  of  this  bill 
and  are  very  much  in  favor  of  it,  but  we  think  it  is  derelict  in  its 
duties  when  coal  is  left  out  of  it. 

Senator  Cooper.  As  I  said  to  Mr.  Sweeney  the  other  day,  I  have 
felt  for  a  long  time,  although  I  support  the  bill  strongly,  that  there 
is  a  tendency  in  the  administration  to  leave  the  policy  of  direct  de¬ 
velopment.  assistance  to  eastern  Kentucky  and  perhaps  the  other 
regions  to  existing  programs,  while  establishing  a  better  overall  frame¬ 
work  in  this  bill.  I  have  supported  all  of  these  programs  such  as 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and 
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now  the  Appalachian  Development  Act,  with  the  purpose  of  creating 
more  opportunities  for  employment  in  this  area,  and  providing  better 
living  standards  and  better  opportunities. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  people  who  want  to  work  and  live  there, 
as  Senator  Randolph  knows,  there  are  other  policies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  have  struck  at  coal,  which  is  the  chief  industry  in  the 
area,  and  I  think  will  continue  to  be,  at  least  for  many,  many  years. 

I  won’t  go  over  all  of  them,  such  as  the  policy  on  residual  oil.  I  am 
not  here  to  argue  whether  residual  oil  should  or  should  not  be  im¬ 
ported,  but  in  recent  years  their  quotas  have  been  steadily  increased, 
not  simply  to  give  residual  oil  the  opportunity  to  capture  its  part 
in  the  new  markets  but  to  give  it  the  whole  market. 

I  know  also  that  by  reason  of  the  facts  you  have  stated,  there  is  a 
growing  concentration  of  the  coal  industry  in  a  few  large  companies 
with  the  funds  and  capacities  to  buy  at  least  large  acreages  of  coal 
land,  to  install  this  tremendously  expensive  labor-saving  equipment, 
and  thereby,  because  they  can  produce  greater  tonnages  of  coal,  to 
secure  the  railroad  spin's  which  will  enable  them  to  load  full  train¬ 
loads  of  coal.  As  you  say,  that  will  result  in  lower  freight  rates 
for  the  large  companies,  reducing  the  competitive  opportunities  of 
smaller  companies. 

As  I  said  before,  if  this  continues  to  happen,  then  you  will  have  a 
few  companies  located  in  a  few  areas  of  this  region.  The  result  will 
be  the  destruction  of  the  smaller  companies  which  now  produce  over 
half  the  coal  and  are  located  throughout  the  area,  and  which  sus¬ 
tain  not  only  the  operators  but  the  thousands  of  employees  and 
their  families,  the  local  communities,  the  merchants,  the  bankers, 
and  provide  a  major  tax  base.  The  communities  and  the  companies 
will  be  seriously  threatened,  if  not  destroyed. 

Now  I  have  thought  if  tbere  could  be  some  provision  which  would 
enable  the  smaller  operator  to  join  together  and  get  assistance  to 
build  these  expensive  types  of  machinery,  such  as  coal  cleaning  equip¬ 
ment,  and  to  secure  then  the  railroad  spurs  which  would  enable  you 
to  load  full  trainloads  of  coal  and  thereby  enjoy  a  lower  freight  rate, 
it  would  in  fact  preserve  the  existing  economy  in  many,  many  of  these 
counties. 

I  don’t  think  the  administration  or  the  Congress  have  given  thought 
to  this  proposal,  and  I  believe  great  weight  ought  to  be  given  to  your 
suggestions  and  presentation. 

This  is  no  new  position.  I  have  argued  it  for  many  years.  You 
have  said  you  cannot  get  consideration  for  these  proposals  in  the 
executive  branch  and  have  gotten  very  little  in  the  Congress.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  is  a  great  union,  it  has  done  a  great  deal  for  its 
employees  and  should  be  treated  fairly,  but  this  subject  is  a  matter  of 
collective  bargaining. 

If  they  cannot  persuade  these  other  miners  to  join  their  unions,  it 
is  a  matter  of  collective  bargaining,  and  the  smaller  coal  companies 
ought  not  to  be  penalized  because  of  this  fact.  I  think  it  is  very  hard 
for  people  who  do  not  know*  anything  about  the  coal  industry  to 
visualize  what  you  have  been  talking  about  and  the  situation  we  in  the 
area  have  known  for  so  many  years. 

We  can  look  at  the  area  and  see  that  the  inevitable  result  of  all  of 
the  present  policies  would  be  to  establish  great  coal  companies  here 
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ancl  there  at  a  few  places  throughout  the  area,  and  so  destroy  the  small 
coal  mines  located  generally  throughout  the  area.  If  that  happens  in 
the  next  few  years,  the  whole  region  will  be  in  a  very  much  worse 
condition. 

Mr.  Holcomb.  One  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out  in  advocating 
this  amendment  to  this  bill  is  the  fact  that,  in  Pike  County,  Ky.,  in  the 
last  5  years  we  have  created  approximately  3,500  new  jobs  in  small 
mines.  Now  the  concept  of  unit  train  transportation  has  come  along. 
Not  only  the  3,500  new  jobs — there  were  approximately  that  many 
there — are  in  jeopardy  because  these  small  mines  do  not  have  the  fa¬ 
cilities  to  participate  in  unit  train  shipments,  and  they  are  in  danger 
of  obliteration. 

One  of  the  things  we  had  hoped  to  accomplish  would  be  to  start 
through  this  amendment  to  this  bill  on  a  small  mine  coal  cooperative 
basis  to  the  establishment  of  coal  cooperatives  so  that  not  only  the 
existing  people  who  are  employed  but  more  people  could  be  given 
work. 

We  feel  strongly  if  we  can  get  these  cooperatives  into  operation  that 
in  the  next  4  or  5  years  the  employment  in  small  mines  throughout  the 
Appalachian  area  will  be  doubled  or  tripled  because  coal  production 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  going  to  go  up,  and  that  is  the  one  big 
reason  that  we  would  like  to  see  this  amendment  added. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  will  ask  you  this  question. 

Can  you  tell  the  committee  how  many  of  the  total  miners  employed 
in  eastern  Kentucky  are  employed  in  the  type  of  mine  you  represent  ? 
IV  hat  percentage  of  the  coal  production  is  produced  by  these  mines? 

Mr.  Holcomb.  At  the  present  time  approximately  71  percent  of  the 
production  which  is  produced  in  these  small  mines,  and  they  have  about 
90  percent  of  the  total  labor  force. 

Senator  Cooper.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  are  employed? 

Mr.  Holcomb.  Throughout  the  small  mines  are  concentrated  chiefly 
in  eastern  Kentucky,  and  there  are  some  23,000  men  employed  in  them 
at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Cooper.  What  is  your  record  for  safety  ? 

Mi-.  Holcomb.  We  set  a  new  safety  record  in  1962  and  another  one 
in  1963,  another  one  in  1964. 

Senator  CoorER.  Does  it  compare  with  the  record  of  safety  in  the 
large  mines  ? 

Mr.  Holcomb.  Our  record  is  better. 

Senator  Cooper.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Holcomb.  Title  1  and  title  2.  Our  record  is  much  better  than 
the  record  in  title  2  mines. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  am  sure  that  will  be  argued  forever. 

Mr.  Holcomb.  I  imagine  it  will  be. 

Senator  Randolph.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony, 
Mr.  Holcomb. 

Senator  Cooper,  you  have  brought  out  for  the  committee  the  so- 
called  small  mine  operations  in  Kentucky  and  other  areas  of  the 
Appalachian  region  are  very  important  in  the  production  of  this 
product.  It  is  not  a  small  industry,  it  is  a  big  industry,  but  it  is  made 
up  of  small  units,  just  a  few  men  working  in  the  mine ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Holcomb.  Yes. 
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Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  helpful  testi¬ 
mony.  Your  recommendations  will  be  considered  in  the  executive 
session  of  the  committee,  I  assure  you  of  that,  sir. 

The  hearings  on  Senate  3  are  now  concluded. 

We  will  receive  additional  statements  from  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  These,  and  statements 
from  other  interested  persons,  will  be  received  until  4  o’clock  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

We  also  have  a  letter  and  statement  which  will  be  included  in  the 
record  from  Governor  Tawes  of  Maryland,  a  telegram  from  Governor 
Rhodes  of  Ohio,  a  statement  from  Governor  Harrison  of  Virginia, 
and  two  statements  from  Senator  Nelson  of  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Cooper.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  ask  that  there  be  included 
in  the  record  this  report  by  the  Improvement  Association  of  Jackson 
County  called  Natural  and  Human  Resources.  I  think  it  is  quite 
representative  of  the  situation  in  these  counties  and  also  reflects  the 
local  interest  of  the  counties. 

Senator  Randolph.  Yes,  that  material  will  be  included,  Senator 
Cooper. 

(The  statements  and  material  referred  to  follow:) 


Annapolis,  Md„ 
January  22, 1965. 


Dear  Senator  Randolph  :  Inasmuch  as  I  have  already  testified  on  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Development  Act,  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  your  committee 
by  appearing  in  person,  but  am  forwarding  my  views  in  the  enclosed  statement. 

As  you  know,  we  in  Maryland  have  waited  a  long  time  to  see  the  ideas  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  legislation  become  a  reality,  and  have  ever  been  in  the  forefront 
of  those  who  have  urged  its  passage.  It.  will  mean  new  life  and  new  hope  for 
those  of  our  citizens  living  in  the  western  part  of  our  State. 

The  State  of  Maryland  is  already  well  advanced  with  its  plans  to  implement 
this  legislation  as  soon  as  it  becomes  law.  For  the  past  several  years  the  Mary¬ 
land  Department  of  Economic  Development  has  been  working  with  the  economic 
development  agencies  of  our  three  western  counties  in  perfecting  the  procedures 
that  will  enable  us  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  this  new  legislation. 

The  promise  of  this  much-needed  aid  has  been  dangled  before  our  people  for 
over  4  years.  Now  is  the  time,  not  for  words,  but  for  action.  I  urge  the  passage 
of  this  bill  with  all  the  forcefulness  at  my  command. 

Sincerely  yours, 


J.  Millard  Tawes,  Governor. 


Statement  by  J.  Millard  Tawes,  Governor  of  Maryland 

Mr.  chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  this  is  a  day  I  have  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  for  4  years — 4  years  ago  yesterday,  on  May  20,  1960,  the  first  conference 
of  Appalachian  Governors  was  held  at  my  invitation  in  Annapolis,  Md. 

In  my  opening  address  to  that  conference,  I  made  this  statement  :  “Nothing 
significant  can  be  accomplished  for  our  distressed  counties  of  western  Maryland 
except  as  part  of  a  program  whose  aim  would  be  to  rebuild  and  revitalize  the 
economy  of  the  entire  Appalachian  region.” 

Today  this  committee  has  such  a  program  before  it.  It  is  a  program  which 
has  been  evolved  during  the  past  4  years  through  continuing  effort  by  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Governors  conference  and  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a  program 
which  has  been  developed  from  the  bottom  up,  not  from  the  top  down.  It  is  a 
program  based  on  the  recognition  by  the  Governors  of  10  States  that  they  shared 
a  common  problem  which  could  only  be  solved  by  common  action. 

The  conditions  in  the  Appalachian  area  are  familiar  to  all  of  you,  and  I  will 
not  take  your  time  to  detail  them  here.  At  that  meeting  in  Annapolis  4  years 
ago  I  said :  “It  is  shameful  and  intolerable  that  in  this  year,  1960,  there  should 
be  children  in  the  United  States  who  are  dying  of  malnutrition,  and  entire 
families  who  are  living  on  a  government  subsistence  handout  which  is  only  30 
percent  of  minimal  nutritional  needs.  It  is  intolerable  that  we  should  have 
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whole  counties  where  the  yearly  family  income  is  less  than  $400,  and  where 
children  can’t  go  to  school  because  of  lack  of  clothes  and  shoes.” 

These  feelings  have  been  echoed  many  times  since  then,  and  I  know  that  they 
underlie  President  Johnson’s  deep  and  burning  desire  that  something  finally 
be  done  to  eliminate  the  apalling  conditions  which  are  plainly  visible  to  any 
traveler  in  Appalachia. 

To  me  one  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  present  bill — in  addition  to 
its  being  based  on  a  cooperative  Federal-State-regional  approach — is  the  fact 
that  it  is  aimed  specifically  at  the  causes,  and  not  merely  the  symptoms,  of  the 
economic  distress  of  the  region. 

If  you  will  permit,  I  would  like  to  quote  again  from  the  address  which  I 
made  before  the  first  conference  of  Appalachian  Governors  4  years  ago.  “We 
can  never,”  I  said  at  that  time,  “arrive  at  a  permanent  solution  to  the  problems 
of  the  Appalachian  region  until  we  stop  thinking  of  the  mountains  as  a  ‘dis¬ 
tressed  area’  and  begin  to  think  of  them  as  an  underdeveloped  region  with  vast 
untapped  human  and  natural  resources — a  region  that  can  only  find  its  rightful 
economic  level  through  a  plan  of  overall  economic  development,  programed 
for  a  period  of  5,  10,  or  even  20  years.  This  program  must  not  only  deal  with 
the  basic  problem  of  correcting  the  growing  imbalance  between  manpower  and 
job  opportunities,  but  should  also  concentrate  on  the  building  of  new  highways, 
flood  control  projects,  and  *  *  *  increasing  educational  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing  levels  throughout  the  region.” 

This  approach,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  exactly  the  one  to  be  found  in  this  bill. 

In  that  connection,  I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  the  emphasis  which  this 
bill  has  placed  upon  highway  construction.  Here  we  see  an  approach  to  road¬ 
building  that  was  first  developed  by  the  ancient  Romans — the  use  of  roads  not 
simply  to  serve  traffic  already  there,  but  to  open  up  a  region  for  economic  devel¬ 
opment  and  growth. 

Isolation  has  long  been  the  curse  of  Appalachia.  The  high  mountains  running 
north  and  south  effectively  blocked  the  region  from  the  primarily  east-west 
flow  of  American  economic  development.  Highway  and  rail  builders  usually 
found  it  easier  to  bypass  Appalachia  than  to  traverse  it.  Only  a  good,  modern 
road  network  can  end  this  age-old  condition. 

And  this  condition  must  be  ended,  not  only  for  the  good  of  Appalachia,  but 
for  the  welfare  of  the  trading  areas  that  lie  east  and  west  of  the  mountains. 
Our  port  of  Baltimore,  for  example,  would  benefit  greatly  from  increased  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  in  Appalachia — 'activity  which  would  provide  products  for  export 
from  the  port  and  an  interior  market  for  goods  and  supplies  coming  into  the 
port. 

As  a  Governor  of  a  State  which  has  three  counties  in  the  Appalachian  region, 
I  can  only  add  my  own  voice  to  the  call  for  urgency  which  has  been  sounded 
so  clearly  by  our  President. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  Appalachian  area  are  no  strangers  to  promises. 
They  have  stood  on  their  street  corners  and  outside  their  homes  for  many  a  year 
in  the  past  and  listened  to  the  brave  promises  of  well-meaning  candidates  for 
political  office. 

All  too  often  these  promises  have  turned  to  ashes,  not  because  they  were  in¬ 
sincere,  but  because,  once  in  office,  the  former  candidate  found  himself  power¬ 
less,  with  the  limited  means  at  his  disposal,  to  accomplish  anything  truly  mean¬ 
ingful  for  the  people  of  Appalachia. 

No  State  has  the  resources  to  cope  with  conditions  that  are  as  widespread  and 
as  economically  deep  seated  as  we  find  in  Appalachia.  This  is  why  the  present 
program  is  so  desperately  needed.  This  is  also  why  the  people  of  Appalachia — - 
for  the  first  time — have  permitted  themselves  to  believe  that  at  last  something 
effective  is  really  about  to  be  done. 

I  travel  frequently  in  the  three  Maryland  counties  in  the  Appalachian  region, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  usual  skepticism  of  the  people  has  been  put  aside 
as  far  as  this  program  is  concerned. 

They  have  faith  in  President  Johnson  and  in  this  Congress. 

As  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  they  have  laid  aside  their  normal  protective 
shield  of  pride  and  silence.  They  have  exposed  themselves  and  their  plight  for 
ail  to  see.  It  would  indeed  be  a  cruel  hoax  if  we  let  them  down  now  when  their 
hopes  are  highest. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  once  more  from  my  address  before  the 
first  conference  of  Appalachian  Governors  in  1960. 

Incidentally,  I  quote  from  these  remarks  not  because  I  am  fascinated  by  my 
own  words,  but  to  make  the  point  very  clear  that  this  bill  represents  something 
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which  was  originated  by  the  Appalachian  region  itself,  and  is  a  true  example 
of  cooperation  of  government  at  all  levels — Federal,  State,  and  local. 

We  who  have  portions  of  our  States  in  the  Appalachian  region  consider  this 
bill  to  be  our  bill,  not  a  Federal  Government  bill. 

We  conceived  the  regional  approach,  we  formed  the  pilot  organization,  and  we 
hammered  out  the  details  of  the  bill  in  meetings  in  Cumberland  and  Hagers¬ 
town  and  Pittsburgh  and  Charleston  and  Lexington  and  Atlanta — not  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

But  to  get  to  the  quote.  These  were  the  closing  words  in  that  1960  address : 
"I  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  launching  of  some  forceful  interstate  ac¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  pressing  problems  of  the  Appalachian  region,  and  I  am  most 
hopeful  that  this  conference  today  will  be  the  seedbed  out  of  which  will  grow 
a  new  awareness  of  our  obligations  to  the  mountain  areas  of  our  States.” 

Now,  4  years  later,  that  wish  has  been  fulfilled.  This  bill  which  you  have 
before  you  has  grown  from  that  seedbed.  I  cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to  take 
the  steps  needed  to  make  this  seedling  live  and  flourish  for  the  lasting  benefit 
of  Appalachia. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  January  21, 1965. 

Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 

U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

Washington,  D.C. 

(Attention,  Richard  B.  Royce)  : 

With  the  full  realization  that  certain  portions  of  southeastern  Ohio  desper¬ 
ately  need  economic  development,  Ohio,  approximately  1  year  ago,  embarked  on 
an  Ohio  Valley  region  program.  This  area  coincides  with  the  presently  termed 
“Appalachia.” 

This  program  was  conceived  prior  to  the  time  that  Ohio  committed  itself  to 
the  Federal  Appalachia  program.  Therefore,  even  though  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  appalachian  area  was  not  acted  upon,  we  have  continued  with  our 
program. 

However,  the  proposed  legislation  on  Appalachia  can  be  of  significant  import 
to  the  area.  We  are  therefore  hopeful  that  with  full  recognition  of  the  States’ 
responsibility,  it  will  become  law  in  this  session. 

Four  Ohio  counties,  Carroll,  Tuscarawas,  Coshocton,  and  Holmes,  contiguous 
to  and  economically  identical  to  the  existing  Appalachia  counties,  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program.  We  ask  that  these  counties  be  included  in  the  defined 
Appalachia  area. 

James  A.  Rhodes,  Governor  of  Ohio. 


Statement  by  Albertis  S.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Governor,  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  distinguished  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  make  this  statement.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  appear  in 
person. 

I  have  endorsed  generally  the  objectives  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment  Act,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  proposals  will  promote  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Virginia  Appalachian  counties,  and  the  entire 
Appalachian  region.  While  there  are  areas  in  Appalachia  whose  economy  is  at  a 
low  ebb,  I  feel  it  unfortunate  that  the  “depressed”  label  has  been  applied  to  such 
a  large  area  of  our  Nation.  The  Appalachian  region  is  not  homogenous ;  there 
are  areas  of  very  considerable  prosperity  while  others  are  relatively  depressed. 
The  value  of  this  program  is  that  it  represents  a  concerted  effort  in  attempting 
to  alleviate  the  conditions  found  in  the  Appalachian  region.  By  and  large, 
many  past  efforts,  though  sincere  in  purpose,  have  not  been  able  to  solve  the 
region’s  difficulties  simply  because  they  tried  to  cope  with  only  one  aspect  of  the 
problem.  This  bill  holds  promise  since  it  brings  together  and  accelerates  the 
efforts  of  many  Federal  and  State  programs  now  in  existence.  The  necessary 
essentials  for  improving  the  development  potential  of  Appalachia  are  covered  by 
the  act.  I  agree  that  the  Appalachian  program  should  remain  separate  from 
the  pending  “poverty  bill.” 

My  executive  assistant,  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Hamrick,  will  be  the  Virginia  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and  I  assure  you  of  his 
continuing  interest  in  this  program. 

I  favor  and  shall  support  any  sound  program  that  will  expedite  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  modern,  safe,  and  adequate  highways  in  the  Appalachia  area.  Certainly, 
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there  is  no  area  of  greater  importance  to  the  development  of  the  region  than  a 
vigorous  and  well-balanced  highway  program.  Industrial  development  and  the 
industry  of  tourism  cannot  be  promoted  without  adequate  network  of  roads. 
The  1964  session  of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  provided  for  the  beginning  of 
a  new  network  of  arterial  highways,  a  system  of  main,  dual-lane  roads  intended 
to  complement  and  serve  large  areas  not  covered  by  the  Interstate  System.  A 
high  percentage  of  this  arterial  mileage  was  allotted  to  the  southwest  Virginia 
area.  The  development  highway  system  as  proposed  in  section  201  of  this  bill, 
when  coupled  with  our  regular  programs,  will  provide  safe  and  efficient  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  into  the  heart  of  our  most  inaccessible  Appalachian  areas.  The 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  can  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
Virginia  if  the  highway  funds  available  to  this  State  under  it  can  be  expended  to 
expedite  the  construction  of  this  arterial  system. 

With  reference  to  section  202  of  title  II  of  the  proposed  act.  we  have  a  well- 
organized  and  well-directed  public  health  program  in  Virginia,  but  admittedly 
we  do  not  have  in  southwest  Virginia  sufficient  numbers  of  physicians,  nurses, 
dentists,  or  other  health  personnel.  For  example,  there  is  only  1  M.D.  for 
every  5,000  people,  as  compared  to  the  national  average  of  1  for  700.  Additional 
health  personnel  need  encouragement  to  locate  in  the  area,  and  those  already 
located  there  need  auxiliary  pez\sonnel  in  the  care  of  patients.  The  development 
of  medical  clinics,  home  nursing  care  programs,  and  the  provision  of  additional 
financial  assistance  for  required  hospitalization  obviously  are  steps  which  can 
alleviate  these  conditions. 

The  basic  structure  to  develop  these  proposals  already  exist  in  Virginia  through 
complete  coverage  of  this  area  by  full-time  local  health  departments. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  the  106  communities  in  the  7-county  area  revealed 
that  only  12  have  approved  sewage  treatment  facilities.  For  example,  8  com¬ 
munities  discharge  all  or  a  portion  of  their  sewer  wastes  directly  to  the  Big- 
Sandy  River ;  24  to  Clinch  River ;  8  to  Guest  River ;  and  28  to  Powell  River. 
Based  on  conservative  figures,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  1,500,000  gallons  of 
untreated  sewage  per  day  are  discharged  into  secondary  streams  or  directly  into 
these  4  rivers.  The  provision  for  grants  under  section  212  will  be  of  consider¬ 
able  benefit. 

Public  water  supplies  are  not  available  in  36.7  percent  of  the  communities. 
Public  water  supplies  in  the  remaining  67  communities  vary  in  adequacy  and 
degree  of  treatment. 

Sections  203  and  204  of  title  II  refer  to  programs  for  improving  the  economic 
level  of  our  farmers.  Agriculture  and  related  activities  have  long  been  of  vital 
importance  to  our  economy  in  Virginia.  For  example,  the  designated  counties  in 
Virginia  included  in  the  Appalachian  region  possess  a  natural  ability  to  produce 
bluegrass.  This  grass  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  easily  established  forage 
crops  in  the  area.  The  bill’s  provision  to  improve  pasture  should  be  an  aid  to 
small  landowners  desiring  to  increase,  as  well  as  diversify,  livestock  production. 

While  investment  in  the  highways,  waterways,  the  soil,  timber,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  resources  is  of  strategic  importance  in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian 
area,  it  provides  only  a  partial  answer  to  the  future  of  this  region.  In  the  final 
analysis  it  is  the  people  who  make  a  region,  a  State,  or  a  nation  truly  great.  We 
can  build  a  more  viorous  Appalachian  region  only  as  the  human  resources  are 
developed. 

The  fundamental  key  to  the  development  of  these  resources  is  education.  Sec¬ 
tion  211  of  the  bill  provides  some  needed  assistance  in  this  direction.  Through 
sound  education  aspirations  are  raised,  the  dignity  of  the  individual  is  enhanced 
and  his  spirit  is  quickened,  knowledges  and  skills  for  effective  citizenship,  includ¬ 
ing  vocational  competency,  are  acquired,  the  development  of  a  concept  of  the 
good  life  is  fostered,  and  doors  to  unlimited  opportunities  are  opened. 

While  progress  in  education  in  the  Appalachian  region  is  constantly  being 
made,  the  skills  and  knowledges  of  its  people  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  benefits 
and  vocational  opportunities  afforded  by  the  rapid  growth  of  industry  and  tech¬ 
nology.  The  rate  of  improving  education  in  this  area  must  be  accelerated.  For 
the  year  1963-64.  20.2  percent  of  the  accredited  high  schools  of  the  Appalachian 
region  in  Virginia  offered  courses  in  industrial  education ;  more  than  50  percent 
offered  courses  in  agricultural  education ;  almost  50  percent  provided  work  in 
business  education  ;  more  than  25  percent  provided  courses  in  distributive  educa¬ 
tion  :  and  more  than  90  percent  offered  home  economics.  Apprenticeship-related 
instruction  was  provided  through  evening  programs  in  one-sixth  of  the  high 
schools.  Instruction  under  the  manpower  development  and  training  program 
has  been  provided  for  more  than  240  unemployed  adults.  Two  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  are  located  in  this  region. 
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The  high  school  dropout  rate  in  the  Appalachian  area  exceeds  slightly  the  rate 
for  the  State  as  a  whole.  The  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  of  the  region 
entering  college  is  less  than  that  for  the  State.  The  percentage  of  persons  25 
years  of  age  and  over  who  have  not  completed  the  fifth  grade  of  school  is  well 
above  the  percentage  for  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

The  Commission  on  Vocational  Education  in  its  1963  report  to  the  Governor 
and  the  general  assembly  presented  forcefully  the  need  for  more  persons  trained 
as  skilled  craftsmen  and  technicians.  The  Commission  further  set  forth  recom¬ 
mendations  for  strengthening  instruction  in  vocational  education  at  the  high 
school  level,  developing  on  a  pilot  study  basis  special  courses  for  potential  dropouts 
and  courses  involving  a  study  of  clusters  of  closely  related  occupations,  and  es¬ 
tablishing  additional  area  vocational-technical  schools.  Although  time  does  not 
permit  more  detailed  discussion,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  great  need  in  the 
Appalachian  region  for  expansion  of  vocational  education  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  and  adults.  There  is  also  a  great  need  for  expanded  programs  for  teach¬ 
ing  out-of-school  youths  and  adults  basic  skills  in  order  that  they  may  be  better 
prepared  to  benefit  from  instruction  in  vocational  education. 

Suitable  and  remunerative  employment  is  clearly  an  essential  solution  to  the 
problems  of  low-income  or  disadvantaged  people  able  to  enter  the  labor  market. 
Several  counties  in  southwestern  Virginia  have  substantial  numbers  of  both 
men  and  women  without  any  encouraging  prospect  of  finding  jobs  through  their 
own  efforts,  but  who  are  readily  adaptable  to  work  opportunities  if  work  can  be 
found  for  them. 

Such  people  form  a  reservoir  of  unutilized  manpower,  and  their  referral  to  gain¬ 
ful  employment  would  contribute  immeasurably  to  their  own  status  and  satis¬ 
faction  in  life,  as  well  as  to  the  prosperity  of  their  community  and  State. 

While  the  Employment  Service  cannot  create  jobs,  it  can  be  effectively  instru¬ 
mental  in  searching  out  vacancies  which  exist,  in  helping  to  attract  new  in¬ 
dustries.  and  in  guiding  jobseekers  to  appropriate  openings  with  a  minimum 
of  wasted  effort.  I  therefore  agree  that  adequate  services  for  registration, 
counseling,  and  placement  responsibilities  are  indicated  and  would  be  beneficial. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  water  resources  of  the  Virginia  portion  of  Appalachia 
can  contribute  toward  improvement  in  the  general  economy.  Projects  involving 
flood  control,  pollution  control,  and  water-oriented  recreation  would  be  helpful 
in  advancing  the  economic  health  of  the  region. 

The  encouragement  of  timber  growth  through  improved  fire  control  and 
extension  of  access  roads  and  trails  is  a  desirable  objective  in  Appalachian 
Virginia. 

Acceleration  of  State  programs  in  topographic  and  geologic  mapping  would 
be  desirable  in  developing  the  mineral  resources  of  the  region. 

Whenever  the  subject  of  water  resources  is  discussed,  the  question  of  public 
power  always  arises.  I  am  opposed  to  any  development  of  electric  power  facili¬ 
ties  by  public  owned,  nontaxpaying  bodies. 

Water  resource  development  should  embrace  only  recreation,  conservation,  and 
flood  damage  prevention.  The  efforts  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  can  most  constructively  be  directed  to  improving  the  needs  for 
transportation,  education,  health,  recreation,  agriculture,  and  human  uplifting. 

With  reference  to  the  general  provisions  of  title  II.  part  C,  I  can  assure  the 
committee  that  Virginia  will  hot  reduce  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  in  this 
region  of  our  State. 

Section  222  of  the  act  is  a  wise  provision  in  that  it  properly  gives  each  State 
and  political  subdivision  the  power  to  decide  if  it  shall  engage  in  or  accept  any 
program.  Surely,  not  every  proposal  will  be  suitable  for  every  Appalachian 
State. 

Apparently,  under  title  III,  the  operation  of  local  development  districts  is 
regarded  as  a  key  proposal  in  this  legislation.  However,  for  such  local  develop¬ 
ment  districts  to  participate  financially  would  require  enabling  legislation  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  a  State-issued  charter  to  such  districts. 
I  cannot  here  speculate  on  what  action  the  Virginia  legislative  body  will  take 
when  it  meets  next  in  regular  session  in  1966. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  statement  I  have  deliberately  avoided  commenting 
on  all  provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation.  I  am  very  conscious  of  the  fact 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  counties  in  southwest  Virginia,  the  need  for  the 
assistance  and  aid  contemplated  by  this  bill  is  not  imperative  in  Virginia.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  equally  as  conscious  that  there  are  areas  in  other  States  where  the 
need  is  critical,  and  if  it  is  to  be  alleviated  bold,  positive,  and  imaginative  action 
must  be  taken. 
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The  southwestern  part  of  Virginia  is  inhabited  by  an  alert,  intelligent,  and 
ambitious  people.  It  is  rich  in  natural  resources  and  has  as  great  a  potential  for 
industrial  development  as  any  area  in  the  United  States.  Its  mountains,  streams, 
and  forests  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  It  should  be  a  mecca  for 
tourists.  An  acceleration  of  the  construction  of  Virginia’s  arterial  highway 
system,  an  improvement  in  existing  educational  facilities,  the  prompt  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  vocational  and  technical  training,  adequate  public  health  facilities,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  realistic  public  works  program,  will  provide  the  necessary  stimuli, 
and  result  in  full  development  of  the  Appalachian  region  in  Virginia. 

The  success  of  the  programs  envisioned  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1965  depends  upon  their  administration,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  coordinated  with  and  supplement  existing  programs  that  are  already  in  effect 
in  the  various  States  that  constitute  the  Appalachian  area. 

There  is  little  that  this  bill  envisions  that  is  not  already  being  undertaken  by 
existing  agencies  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  If  the  work  of  these  agen¬ 
cies,  and  the  programs  now  underway,  can  be  augmented  and  hastened  to  con¬ 
clusion,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  the  problems  of  our  Appalachian  area  will  be 
solved. 

Again,  I  express  my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  present  these  views. 


IT.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  20, 1965. 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.G. 


Dear  Senator  :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  amendment  to  the  Appalachia  bill 
which  would  authorize  immediate  action  planning  for  regional  development  in 
up  to  six  other  depressed  areas  of  the  country. 

My  amendment  would  amend  the  Appalachia  legislation  simply  to  authorize 
immediate  planning  for  no  more  than  six  other  regions  which  generally  meet 
the  criteria  established  in  the  statement  of  purpose  of  the  Appalachia  bill 
approved  by  the  Senate  last  year. 

The  amendment  would  not  establish  new  commissions  nor  authorize  major 
expenditures.  It  would  only  provide  $10  million  for  immediate  planning  which 
could  help  other  qualified  depressed  regions  to  prepare  carefully  drafted  plans 
and  proposals,  as  was  done  in  the  preparation  of  the  Appalachia  bill. 

No  more  than  $2.5  million  could  be  spent  on  regional  planning  in  any  one 
area. 

The  planning  would  be  authorized  only  if  the  basic  research  and  public  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  region  were  sufficiently  solid  so  that  a  viable  action  plan  for 
development  could  be  produced  in  18  months. 

My  amendment  is  now  before  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee.  I  hope 
that  you  will  have  a  chance  to  review  it.  If  there  are  any  questions,  I  would 
be  glad  to  try  to  answer  them.  Of  course.  I  would  welcome  your  support. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Gaylord  Nelson,  U.S.  Senator. 


On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
“CHAPTER  1— APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


“short  title 

“Section  1.  This  chaper  may  he  cited  as  the  ‘Appalachian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1965’,  and  all  references  in  this  chapter  to  this  Act  shall  be  held 
to  refer  to  this  chapter.” 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new  chapter : 

“CHAPTER  2— REGIONAL  ACTION  PLANNING 

“TITLE  V - REGIONAL  ACTION  PLANNING  ACT  OF  1965 

“short  title 

“Sec.  501.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Regional  Action  Planning  Act  of 
1965’. 
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“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  502.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  many  regions  of  the  country,  while 
abundant  in  natural  resources  and  rich  in  potential,  lag  behind  the  Nation  in 
economic  growth  so  that  the  people  of  such  regions  have  not  shared  properly  in 
the  Nation’s  prosperity.  Often  a  region’s  uneven  past  development,  with  histori¬ 
cal  reliance  on  a  few  basic  industries  and  marginal  agriculture,  have  failed  to 
provide  the  economic  base  vital  as  a  prerequisite  for  vigorous  self-sustaining 
growth.  In  some  cases  the  uneven  distribution  of  productive  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures  has  left  regions  at  a  comparative  disadvantage.  Nonetheless,  in  many 
areas  of  the  country  the  State  and  local  governments  and  the  people  of  the 
region  understand  their  problems  and  have  been  and  are  prepared  to  work  pur¬ 
posefully  toward  their  solution.  It  is  the  pui’pose  of  this  chapter  to  assist  such 
regions  in  meeting  their  special  problems  and  promoting  their  economic  develop¬ 
ment  by  helping  to  develop  policies  and  programs  for  Federal,  State,  and  local 
efforts  essential  to  an  attack  upon  common  problems  through  a  coordinated  and 
concerted  regional  approach. 

“regional  action  plan  administrator 

“Sec.  503. (a)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  administered  by  a  Regional 
Action  Plan  Administrator  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘Administrator’)  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The  Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule. 

“(b)  The  Administrator  may,  subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classification 
laws,  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

“determination  of  regions 

“Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  designate  areas  representing  two  or 
more  contiguous  States  as  a  region  for  Federal-regional  action  planning  pursuant 
to  this  chapter  upon  determining  that — 

“(1)  such  region  lags  substantially  behind  the  .rest  of  the  Nation  in  its 
economic  growth,  and  its  people  have  not  shared  properly  in  the  Nation’s  pros¬ 
perity  ; 

“(2)  such  region’s  uneven  past  development  has  failed  to  provide  the 
economic  base  that  is  a  vital  prerequisite  for  vigorous  self-sustaining  growth  ; 

“(3)  State  and  local  governments  and  the  people  of  the  region  understand 
their  problems  and  have  been  and  are  prepared  to  work  purposely  toward 
their  solution ;  and 

“(4)  region-wide  development  is  feasible,  desirable,  and  urgently  needed. 

“(b)  The  Administrator  may  designate  not  to  exceed  six  regions  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a). 

“(c)  The  Administrator  shall  assign  an  appropriate  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  government  the  responsibility  for  developing  a  Federal-regional  action 
plan  pursuant  to  this  chapter  for  each  region  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a).  Such  plan  shall  be  developed  with  the  participation  of  other  Federal  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  which  in  the  Administrator’s  opinion  can  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution,  and  with  representatives  from  each  State  involved. 

“(d)  The  Administrator  shall  review  economic  information  relating  to  the 
various  regions  of  the  Nation  so  as  to  determine  the  relative  position  of  such 
regions,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  in  terms  of  unemployment,  un¬ 
deremployment,  out-migration,  rate  of  economic  growth,  percentage  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  receiving  welfare  payments,  family  income,  and  such  other  economic  indices 
he  deems  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  this  chapter. 

“planning  assistance 

“Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  make  grants  to  any  department  or 
agency  assigned  pursuant  to  section  504(c)  for  the  development  of  a  Federal- 
regional  action  plan  which  is  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  and 
will — 

“(1)  be  completed  prior  to  the  date  which  is  one  and  one-half  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act ; 

“(2)  provide  for  the  development,  on  a  continuing  basis,  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  plans  and  programs  for  the  region,  including  plans  for  land 
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and  other  natural  resource  use  and  public  works,  and  establish  priorities 
thereunder,  with  due  consideration  to  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  planning 
in  the  region ; 

“(3)  provide  for  investigations,  research,  and  studies,  including  where  nec¬ 
essary  inventory  and  analysis  of  the  resources  of  the  region,  and  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  provide  for  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  foster  regional  productivity  and  growth ; 

“(4)  provide  for  the  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with  the  agency 
involved  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  and  private  programs  and,  where 
appropriate,  the  recommendation  of  modifications  or  additions  which  will 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  and  assist  in  their  financing ; 

“(5)  provide  assistance  in  the  formulation  of  necessary  and  helpful  State 
and  local  laws  and,  where  appropriate,  interstate  compacts,  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  other  forms  of  interstate  cooperation  ; 

“(6)  provide  for  the  support  of  existing  local  development  districts  and 
encourage  the  formation  of  such  districts  where  needed  by  providing  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  assistance  in  the  financing  of  a  professional  staff  and 
administration ; 

“(7)  provide  for  the  encouragement  of  private  investment  in  industrial, 
commercial,  and  recreational  projects ; 

“(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of  problems  of  the  region  and 
proposed  solutions  and  provide  for  the  establishment  and  utilization,  as 
appropriate,  of  citizens  and  other  special  advisory  councils  and  public 
conferences ; 

“(9)  provide  for  the  formulation  and  recommendation  to  the  Congress 
of  a  program  of  development  projects  with  proposals  for  Federal  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  funding ;  and 

“(10)  provide  that  all  such  activities  will  be  carried  out  by  or  through 
a  single  agency  which  wall  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating  unit 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  in  the  region. 

“(b)  As  a  condition  to  making  any  grant  pursuant  to  this  chapter,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  may  require  the  making  of  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  chapter.  He  may  also  require  the  keeping  of  such  records  and  the  affording 
of  such  access  thereto  as  is  necessary  to  verify  such  reports. 

“(c)  No  grants  pursuant  to  this  chapter  shall  be  made  for  the  development  of 
a  plan  for  any  one  region  in  excess  of  a  total  of  $2,500,000. 

“GENERAL  AUTHORITY 

“Sec.  506.  Any  department  or  agency  assigned  the  development  of  a  Federal- 
regional  action  plan  pursuant  to  this  chapter  may  for  the  purpose  of  such 
development — 

“(1)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel  from  any  State  or  local  govern¬ 
ment  or  any  subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  intergovernmental 
agency,  and  pay  for  the  same ;  and 

“(2)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  its  func¬ 
tions  and  on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any 
political  subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  association,  or  corporation. 

“federal  personnel  assistance 

“Sec.  507.  At  the  request  of  any  department,  or  agency  developing  a  plan 
pursuant  to  this  chapter,  the  head  of  any  other  department  or  agency  may 
detail  to  temporary  duty,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  with  such  agency  such  person¬ 
nel  within  his  administrative  jurisdiction  as  such  agency  may  need  in  developing 
such  plan.  Such  temporary  duty  shall  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or 
other  employee  status. 

“report 

“Sec.  508.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  completion  of  any  Federal- 
Regional  Action  Plan  pursuant  to  section  505,  the  department  or  agency  de¬ 
veloping  such  plan  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor  of  each  State  in 
such  region  and  to  the  President,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
such  plan. 
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“consent  of  states 

“Sec.  509.  Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  shall  he  interpreted  as  requiring 
any  State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program  under  this  chapter  without  its 
consent. 

“appropriations  authorized 

“Sec.  510.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.” 


Statement  by  Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  on  the  Hart  Amendment  (To  Promote  the  Development  of  a  By¬ 
passed  Area  :  The  Need  for  an  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Development 

Authority  ) 

I  am  again  happy  to  cosponsor  legislation  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  Appalachian  region.  We  have  had  ample  evidence  that  this  region  has  been 
bypassed  by  our  country's  prosperity.  We  have  read  the  statistics  and  heard 
the  testimony  which  details  the  destitution  and  despair  existing  in  many  com¬ 
munities  of  Appalachia. 

Last  year  we  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  President’s  war  on  poverty  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  This  year  we  can  extend 
the  battle  lines  with  the  early  approval  of  this  bill. 

The  11-State  Appalachian  region  is  not,  of  course,  the  only  region  which  needs 
assistance.  President  .Johnson  recognized  this  in  his  state  of  the  Union  ad¬ 
dress  when  he  proposed  “a  new  program  to  develop  regions  of  our  country 
that  are  now  suffering  from  distress  and  depression.” 

Appalachia  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  area  to  require  a  regional  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  but  other  smaller  areas  also  require  this  coordinated  approach.  The  tliree- 
State  area  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  is  one  of  these  regions.  Northern  sections 
of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota  make  up  this  region.  It,  too,  has  been 
bypassed  by  prosperity. 

Since  it  also  is  a  bypassed  region,  I  urge  that  the  committee  amend  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  bill  to  permit  the  establishment  of  an  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Authority  similar  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  this  area  for  years.  Many  others  in  the  Congress, 
in  the  Federal  Government,  and  at  the  State  and  local  level  have  tried  to  find 
ways  to  help  this  beautiful  but  economically  depressed  region.  Conferences  have 
been  held,  reports  written,  and  industrial  development  groups  formed.  The 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  are  some  of 
the  Federal  agencies  which  have  provided  loans  or  grants  or  technical  assistance. 
Many  of  these  efforts  have  paid  off  in  job  creation  and  the  restoration  of  natural 
resources  which  have  been  plundered  in  the  past. 

Nevertheless,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Unemployment  much  higher  than 
the  national  average  persists.  An  unemployment  rate  three  times  the  national 
average  is  not  uncommon  in  this  region  in  the  winter  months.  A  year  ago  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  14.6  percent.  The 
last  detailed  census  figures  taken  in  1960  showed  a  regional  unemployment  rate 
of  8.G  percent  compared  to  7.1  percent  for  Appalachia,  a  rate  20  percent  above 
that  of  Appalachia.  Families  in  the  poverty  class — under  $3,000  in  annual  in¬ 
come — are  25.9  percent  of  the  population  as  compared  with  the  national  share  of 
21.4  percent. 

Because  of  the  fall  of  job  opportunities,  the  younger  people  are  leaving  the 
north  woods.  The  aged  remain.  In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  current  esti¬ 
mates  show  that  over  80  percent  of  the  area  included  in  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
region  lost  population  in  the  last  5  years.  This  area  now  has  only  about  7  percent 
of  the  population  of  Wisconsin,  yet  its  share  of  the  number  of  recipients  of  State 
public  assistance  for  the  aged  is  17  percent. 

Figures  for  last  year  show  that  the  overall  dependency  rate  for  this  area  is  5 
percent  higher  than  its  share  of  the  State  population.  These  figures  do  not  show, 
however,  how  hard  it  is  for  the  people  of  the  north  woods  to  turn  to  public 
welfare.  They  have  always  been  proud  of  their  homes  and  schools  and  com¬ 
munities.  Their  homes  only  now  are  beginning  to  shown  signs  of  neglect  due  to 
lack  of  funds.  But  the  decline  of  an  area’s  major  industry  inevitably  spreads 
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blight  and  poverty.  The  railroad  stops  operations  and  more  men  are  out  looking 
for  nonexistent  jobs. 

The  economic  decline  experienced  in  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region  is  similar 
in  some  ways  to  that  experienced  by  Appalachia.  Its  wealth  was  concentrated 
in  timber,  fishing,  and  iron  ore  as  Appalachia’s  was  concentrated  in  coal.  The 
exhaustion  of  these  resources  of  the  area  combined  with  foreign  competition 
have  had  tremendous  impact.  The  timber  of  this  region  can  no  longer  be  counted 
a  resource  which  can  generate  added  employment,  and  although  valuable  mineral 
resources  remain,  rapid  advances  in  mining  techniques  limit  the  possibilities  for 
a  large-scale  recovery  in  mining  employment.  For  example,  the  opening  of  new 
taeonite  plants  which  make  use  of  low-grade  ore  will  undoubtedly  raise  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  region,  but  not  as  much  as  once  was  claimed.  As  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Minneapolis  said  in  its  May  1964  Monthly  Review :  “When  taeonite 
pellets  were  first  produced  in  commercial  plants,  it  was  estimated  that  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much  labor  would  be  required  to  produce  a  tone  of  pellets  as  was 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  natural  ore.  But  with  the  rapid  rise  of  labor  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  taeonite  plants,  it  now  takes  no  more  man-hours  to  produce  a  ton 
of  taeonite  than  a  ton  of  high-grade  ore  upgraded  by  an  elementary  method 
benefleiation.” 

Technology  has,  of  course,  also  affected  agricultural  employment.  The  typical 
trend  in  agriculture  across  the  country  has  been  toward  fewer  and  larger  farm 
units  employing  fewer  farm  workers.  The  upper  Great  Lakes  region  differs 
from  this  trend  in  that  there  has  been  substantial  abandonment  of  farmland. 
Unlike  the  fertile  southern  part  of  the  Great  Lakes  States,  the  land  is  poor  and 
difficult  to  combine  into  large  economic  units. 

The  farmers  do  not  have  the  steep  slopes  of  Appalachia  to  contend  wfith,  but 
they  must  skirt  lakes,  bogs,  and  rock  outcroppings.  The  growing  season  is  rela¬ 
tively  short  and  cool.  The  soils  are  not  noted  for  their  fertility.  The  small  farm¬ 
ers  eke  out  chronically  low  farm  incomes. 

When  first  settled  for  farming,  the  land  was  filled  with  charred  stumps  left 
over  from  the  unrestrained  activities  of  the  lumbering  companies  and  ensuing 
brush  fires.  Nevertheless,  land  speculation  preyed  upon  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
land  hungry.  Hopeful  and  hardy  people  undertook  to  fight  the  stumps  and  rocks. 
In  the  1920’s,  an  attempt  was  even  made  to  have  the  Federal  Government  provide 
free  dynamite  to  the  settlers  to  help  remove  the  stumps  and  boulders. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  the  area  today  can  be  traced  to  the  encouragement  of 
farming  on  land  which  might  best  have  been  allowed  to  return  to  forest.  As  in 
Appalachia,  early  settlers  attempted  to  grow  crops  on  steep  hillsides  which  the 
Indians  had  wisely  left  to  the  forest. 

Now  we  realize  that  in  both  regions  forest  products  and  tourism  may  well  be 
the  most  productive  cash  crops  that  may  be  harvested  from  the  land.  But  both 
crops  will  require  a  good  deal  of  cultivating.  Damaged  land  must  be  recovered 
and  reforested.  Streams  must  be  cleared  of  pollution. 

The  Appalachia  bill  recognizes  the  need  for  resource  rehabilitation.  It  pro¬ 
vides  help  to  renew  Appalachia’s  forests,  water,  and  land.  Financial  assistance 
is  provided  to  fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines  and  to  repair  the  ravages  of  strip 
mining.  The  upper  Great  Lakes  region  has  not  been  strip  mined,  but  mines  have 
been  abandoned  and  in  certain  places  the  land  is  sinking  because  of  the  deep  holes 
which  riddle  the  earth.  It  needs  similar  help. 

The  upper  Great  Lakes  region  is  more  fortunate  in  its  water  resources  than 
Appalachia.  Its  myriad  lakes  and  streams  provide  over  3  million  acres  of  water 
surface  which  is  relatively  clean.  But  the  region  is  in  danger  of  seeing  its  blue 
waters  exploited  as  its  other  great  natural  resources  have  been  exploited  in  the 
past.  At  one  time  the  supplies  of  virgin  timber  in  the  northern  parts  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota  were  thought  to  be  limitless.  It  took  60  years  to 
harvest  the  tremendous  stands  of  white  pine,  birch,  hemlock,  and  maple  but  our 
ancestors  did  the  job  with  great  thoroughness  leaving  a  virtually  barren  land. 
We  must  prevent  careless  or  cynical  exploitation  of  our  water  resources  which 
are  also  touted  as  “limitless.”  No  one  locality  or  one  State  can  protect  the 
purity  of  its  waters  by  itself.  A  regional  approach  must  be  used  to  protect  and 
renew  this  great  resource. 

This  region  is  near  great  and  growing  metropolitan  aieas  where  millions  are 
imprisoned  by  concrete  and  steel  and  deafened  by  the  roar  of  traffic  and  com¬ 
merce.  The  north  woods  can  find  new  economic  vitality  by  developing  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  outdoor  recreation.  Its  clear  waters  and  green  forests  can  provide 
countless  numbers  with  relaxation  and  inspiration.  As  President  Johnson  has 
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said,  “For  over  three  centuries  the  beauty  of  America  has  sustained  our  spirit 
and  enlarged  our  vision.” 

In  mid-1963,  the  six  Senators  representing  the  three  States  of  this  region  began 
discussions  with  local  business  and  civic  leaders  looking  toward  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  approach.  Vice  President  Humphrey  was  one  of  these  Senators.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1963,  President  Kennedy  addressed  a  Land  and  People  Conference 
called  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  in  Duluth.  He  stated : 

“I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  sit  down  with  the  leaders  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  to  discuss  a  regional  program  for  economic  development 
in  the  upper  lakes  area  *  *  *.  Our  goal  must  be  a  cooperative  effort.  It  must  cut 
across  Federal  jurisdictions  and  State  boundaries.” 

Shortly  before  his  death,  definite  plans  were  made  for  a  meeting  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  the  Governors  and  Senators  from  this  region.  President  Kennedy’s 
tragic  death  cut  short  the  planning  for  a  conference  on  the  needs  of  this  area. 
However,  the  necessity  for  action  still  remains. 

The  people  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes  area  are  ready  to  act  now.  If  we  are  to 
vote  aid  for  Appalachia,  there  is  no  reason  that  our  region  should  wait. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing,  with  the  cosponsorship  of  Senators  Hart,  McCarthy, 
and  Mondale,  would  permit  us  to  move  forward  immediately.  It  would  include  : 

1.  Creation  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Development  Authority  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers — four  appointed  by  the  President,  three  appointed  by  the  Governors  with 
one  from  each  of  the  three  States. 

2.  The  authority  charged  with  developing  and  coordinating  programs  for  land 
use,  public  works,  resource  development,  and  authorized  to  finance  and  conduct 
research  and  studies ;  supported  with  technical  assistance  and  grants  with  exist¬ 
ing  and  new  local  development  district ;  promote  industrial  and  commercial  and 
recreational  projects ;  and  coordinate  State,  Federal,  and  local  programs,  and 
stimulate  the  private  enterprise  economy  of  the  region. 

3.  A  series  of  special  programs  are  authorized  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  and 
include : 

Three  million  dollars  for  contracts  to  various  public  and  private  agencies 
and  educational  institutions  for  basic  and  applied  research  on  improving  the 
extracting,  transporting,  processing,  and  marketing  of  the  region’s  resources. 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  special  educational  projects  and  fellow¬ 
ship  grants  on  industrial  and  community  development  and  area  economic 
planning  of  special  importance  to  the  region. 

Two  million  dollars  for  initial  planning  and  engineering  of  a  Lake  Superior 
scenic  shoreline  highway. 

Two  million  dollars  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  grants  and  staffing 
of  local  development  districts  working  on  industrial,  commercial,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  development. 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  first  fiscal  yeax-,  including  the  above  spe¬ 
cial  programs,  is  set  at  a  maximum  of  $10  million.  Additional  authorizations 
as  necessary  for  continuing  years  is  provided. 

I  am  sure  that  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region  can  be  a  showplace  in  a  more 
beautiful  America.  It  can  also  become  a  rural  slum.  The  choice  lies,  in  large 
measure,  with  us  in  the  Congress.  For  this  reason  I  urge  that  a  comprehensive 
regional  approach  be  adopted  to  solve  the  problems  of  this  area  which  I  have 
outlined.  I  urge  that  the  committee  amend  the  Appalachian  bill  and  establish 
an  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Authority. 


Statement  by  Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  on  the  Nelson  Amendments 

The  committee  has  before  it  two  proposed  amendments,  one  which  would  create 
an  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Development  Authority  and  one  which  would 
simply  authorize  funding  for  research  and  planning  needed  in  other  depressed 
regions  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  cosponsored  the  upper  Great  Lakes  regional  development  amendment 
because  I  believe  this  region  of  the  country  is  not  only  much  in  need,  but  because 
its  people  are  organized,  its  officials  are  aware  of  the  region’s  problems,  and 
because  basic  research  and  general  planning  for  the  development  of  this  area  has 
already  been  done.  In  short,  the  region  is  ready  to  go,  and  I  believe  we  should 
move  now  to  establish  development  authority  and  get  on  with  the  work  of  chang¬ 
ing,  improving,  and  generally  upgrading  the  region’s  economy. 

But  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region  is  not  the  only  one  which  has  lagged  behind 
the  Nation.  There  are  many  other  regions  which  are  not  meeting  the  problems 
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of  a  growing,  changing  America.  As  the  President  said  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address :  “We  should  not  establish  and  carry  out  a  new  program  to  develop  re¬ 
gions  of  our  country  now  suffering  from  distress  and  depression.” 

The  second  amendment  before  you  speaks  to  this  general  problem.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  that  there  are  many  areas  in  the  country  which  suffer  from  regional  prob¬ 
lems,  but  which  are  not  “ready  to  go”  in  the  sense  that  all  of  the  preparation  has 
been  done  for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  and  for  immediate  action. 
What  these  areas  need  is  the  kind  of  work  which  resulted  in  the  detailed,  full¬ 
blown  legislation  now  being  considered  for  Appalachia.  They  need  support, 
guidance,  and  help  in  the  development  of  immediate  “action  plans.” 

The  second  amendment  would  amend  the  Appalachian  legislation  simply  to 
authorize  immediate  planning  for  no  more  than  sis  other  regions  which  generally 
meet  the  criteria  established  in  the  statement  of  purpose  of  the  Appalachian  bill 
approved  by  the  Senate  last  year. 

The  amendment  would  not  establish  new  commissions  nor  authorize  major 
expenditures.  It  would  only  provide  $10  million  for  immediate  planning  which 
would  help  other  qualified  depressed  regions  to  prepare  carefully  drafted  plans 
and  proposals,  as  was  done  in  the  preparation  of  the  Appalachian  bill. 

No  more  than  $2.5  million  could  be  spent  on  regional  planning  in  any  one  area. 

The  planning  would  be  authorized  only  if  the  basic  research  and  public  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  region  were  sufficiently  solid  so  that  a  viable  action  plan  for  develop¬ 
ment  could  be  produced  in  18  months. 

In  addition  to  the  upper  Great  Lakes  area,  the  standards  in  this  bill  might  be 
met  by  the  Ozarks ;  the  northwestern  mountain  regions  ;  the  upper  New  England 
area ;  the  desert  High  Plateau  corner  of  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Ari¬ 
zona  ;  and  parts  of  the  Deep  South. 

I  am- a  cosponsor  of  the  Appalachian  legislation.  I  believe  that  now,  at  the 
time  we  approve  action  for  one  depressed  area  of  the  country,  we  should  also 
begin  to  act  for  the  other  needy  regions  of  the  Nation.  There  is  no  reason  to 
wait.  I  urge  that  the  committee  give  favorable  consideration  to  the  proposals 
that  an  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Development  Authority  be  established,  and 
that  action  planning  funds  be  approved  for  up  to  six  other  regions. 


(The  following  exhibit  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  Senator 
Cooper :) 

Natural  and  Human  Resources,  Jackson  County,  Ky. 


1.  FOREWORD 

Jackson  County  is  located  in  the  Appalachian  area  of  southeastern  Kentucky. 
While  it  has  been  endowed  with  many  outstanding  natural  resources  it  lacks, 
at  the  present  time,  the  economic  foundation  to  adequately  care  for  its  people. 

The  leaders  of  the  community  realize  that  if  any  permanent  advance  is  to 
be  made  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  its  people,  outside  cooperation  is 
necessary.  The  task  is  simply  too  large  for  the  resources  that  are  locally 
present. 

In  this  respect  the  people  of  Jackson  County  look  with  favor  and  high  hopes 
on  the  proposed  Appalachian  bill.  It  will  furnish  a  sound  foundation  upon 
which  the  future  development  of  the  entire  region  can  be  built.  It  is  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  that  the  county  endorses  this  bill  and  encourages  its  passage 
as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  facts  and  descriptions  have  been  compiled  to  show  the  basic 
need  of  a  county  like  Jackson  for  this  type  of  Federal  and  State  aid.  Addi¬ 
tional  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Jackson  County  Improve¬ 
ment  Association,  McKee,  Ky.  Mr.  Jess  Wilson  is  executive  secretary. 


2.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


Population  trend : 

1960 _ 

1950 _ 

1940 _ 

Percent  change,  1950-60 
Net  migration  1950-60 : 

Number _ 

Percent _ 


Population 


10,  677 
13, 101 
16,339 
-18.  5 

-4,  441 
-33.9 
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Population  characteristics 


1960 

1950 

1940 

Percent 

change, 

1950-60 

Age: 

14  to  17 _ 

1,036 

903 

18  to  24 _ 

1,313 
2, 978 

2, 029 
3, 712 

1, 828 
649 

—31.  2 

25  to  44 _ _ _ _ 

2,205 

1,889 

1.053 

0 

—26.0 

45  to  64 _ 

1,  797 

5. 1 

65  and  over .  . 

891 

18.2 

Percent  urban _ _ _  _ _ _ 

0 

Percent  rural  _  _  _ . . 

100 

100 

Density  of  population :  31.7  persons  per  square  mile. 

Live  births  per  1,000  population :  20.4. 

Percent  gain  in  population  1950-60  due  to  natural  increase  (births  over 
deaths)  :  16.1. 

Labor  force 

Participation,  1960  census — 

Male :  number  14  years  and  over,  3,601 ;  number  in  labor  force,  2,052 ; 
percent  in  labor  force,  57. 

Female :  number  14  years  and  over,  3.485 ;  number  in  labor  force,  314 ; 
percent  in  labor  force,  9. 

Percent  working  outside  county  :  10.7. 

Total  employed,  1960,  2,210 ;  1950,  3,486 ;  percent  change  1950-60,  —36.6. 
Unemployment  and  labor  supplies 

Census  unemployment :  6.6  percent  of  civilian  labor  force  in  county,  1960. 
Estimated  current  labor  surplus,  November  1962,  2,024 — 

Males  (18)  :  next  10  years,  1.372. 

Females  (18)  :  next  10 years,  1,275. 

Percent  of  all  employed  1960  who  were  unskilled  workers  (countv  rank,  13), 
31.4. 

Number  unemployed  per  1,000  insured  workers  :  274.6. 

Percent  of  civilian  labor  force  insured  for  unemployment  (county  rank,  100), 

12. 

Income 

Median  earnings  of  selected  occupational  groups — 

Male :  $1,402. 

Female :  $1,310. 

Mean  income  (all  types  of  income)  :  $1,899. 

Median  family  income  (county  rank,  116)  :  $1,651. 

Distribution  by  class 


All  families _ 2,502 

Under  $1,000 _  773 

$1,000  to  $1,999 _  1  734 

$2,000  to  $2,999 _  2  386 

$3,000  to  $3,999 _  281 

$4,000  to  $6,999 _  247 

Over  $7,000 _  131 


1  Percent  below  $2,000,  60.2. 

2  Percent  below  $3,000,  75.7. 

Total  county  income,  1900,  $5,988. 

Per  capita  income,  1960,  $561. 

Housing 

Total  number  of  housing  units  (all  types)  in  1960,  3,219. 
Total  number  of  occupied  units,  2,716. 

Number  of  owner  occupied,  2,004. 

Median  value  of  owner-occupied  units,  $5,000  (minus) . 
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When 'built 

1950  to  1960,  676  units,  21  percent  of  total. 

1940  to  1950,  608  units,  18.9  percent  of  total. 

1939  or  before,  1,935  units,  60.1  percent  of  total. 

Percent  of  dwelling  units  in  good  condition  (defined  as  those  dwelling  units 
having  hot  running  water,  private  toilet  and  bath,  and  not  dilapidated),  10.3 
percent.  In  this  regard,  Jackson  County  ranks  118  of  Kentucky’s  120  counties 
(at  the  low  end). 

(Sources  for  statistics:  Willis  A.  Sutton,  Jr.,  and  Jerry  Russell,  “The  Social 
Dimensions  of  Kentucky  Counties.”  Kentucky  Community  Series,  No.  29,  Sep¬ 
tember  1964,  University  of  Kentucky,  Bureau  of  Community  Services,  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Lexington.  Ky.,  and  “Economic  Program  Facts,”  prepared 
by  the  department  of  commerce,  Frankfort,  Ky.) 

Welfare 


Number 

Amount 

Total  receiving  aid  (September  1964) _  ...  _  _ _ _  _ 

1,425 

$56, 836 

ADC _ _ _ _ _ 

776 

20,  440 
26, 336 
1,836 
6,934 
1,240 

Old-age  assistance _ _  _ _ _ _ 

429 

Blind' _ _ 

24 

Disabled . _ . __ . _  . 

99 

Medical  assistance. _ _  _ 

76 

Note. — Persons  65  years  and  over,  1,053:  children  under  18,  4,627;  total  per  capita  expenditure  on  aid  to 
dependent  children,  1960,  19.11  (county  rank,  7);  per  capita  public  assistance  payments,  1960,  50.15  (county 
rank  5). 


Education 


County  population,  25  years  and  over,  1960 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Percent 

Number _ _ _ _  _  _  _  _ 

2, 606 
6.8 

2, 532 
7.4 

5, 138 
7. 1 

Median  years’  education  completed. 

Number  of  school  years  completed _  _ 

160 

77 

237 

4.6 

Elementary: 

1  to  4  years _ 

679 

547 

1, 126 

23.9 

5  and  6  years _ _  ._  _  __  _  ... 

505 

544 

1,049 

20.4 

7  years.  _ _ _ 

263 

270 

533 

10.4 

8  years..  ...  .  .  . . 

664 

667 

1,331 

25.9 

High  school: 

1  to  3  years _  _  .  __ 

150 

174 

324 

6.3 

4  years... . 

90 

117 

207 

4.0 

College: 

1  to  3  years...  _  .  _.  _ 

33 

80 

118 

2.2 

4  or  more  years.. . 

62 

56 

118 

2.3 

County  school  attendance  in  1&60 


Age  group 

Number  in 
school 

Percent  in 
school 

County 

rank 

5  and  6  years  old _  _ 

216 

40.9 

7  to  13  years  old _  .  ...  . . . 

1,759 

445 

94.4 

14  and  15  years  old _  _ _ 

85.9 

16  and  17  years  old . .  _  ...  _  _ 

310 

58.8 

102 

18  and  19  vears  old..  . . 

144 

44.  2 

Percent  dropouts,  42.1;  percent  graduate  to  college,  18.2.  (Based  on  1958-59 
ninth-grade  enrollment  and  1961-62  high  school  graduates.) 

Percent  of  all  males  25  years  of  age  or  older  who  had  completed  8  years 
and  no  more  schooling,  25.5  (county  rank  57) . 

Percent  of  all  persons  25  years  of  age  and  older  who  completed  fewer  than 
five  grades  of  school,  28.5  (county  rank  10) . 

Percent  of  all  persons,  etc.,  who  completed  high  school  or  more  years  of 
schooling,  8.5  (county  rank  120). 

Total  education  expenditure,  Federal,  State,  and  local  per  pupil  in  grades 
1  to  12,  1960,  (county  rank  90)  $247.10;  (county  rank  10  )  224.64. 
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3.  HIGHWAYS 

Transportation  has  been  and  is  today  one  of  the  great  pressing  needs  of 
Appalachia.  The  system  of  highways  that  have  been  selected  by  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  especially  as  they  pertain  to  Kentucky  merit  our  ap¬ 
proval  and  endorsement. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  people  of  Jackson  County  that  such  U.S.  highways  as 
421  will  be  considered  for  upgrading  and  development.  U.S.  421  serves  as  the 
main  artery  of  traffic  for  the  entire  central  section  of  southeastern  Kentucky. 
At  McKee,  during  the  year  1963,  the  average  daily  traffic  on  U.S.  321  was 
1,630  vehicles,  while  at  Manchester,  28  miles  south  of  McKee,  the  traffic  rose 
to  a  peak  of  4,450  a  day. 

The  highway  at  the  present,  time  is  narrow  and  contains  many  blind  turns 
and  dangerous  curves.  An  exceedingly  high  percentage  of  accidents  occurs 
on  this  highway  a  t  the  present  time. 

A  better  road  would  serve  as  a  major  factor  in  acquiring  industry  as  well 
as  a  greater  volume  of  tourist  trade.  These  two  items  would  substantially  aid 
the  economy  of  the  county. 

4.  WATEK  RESOURCES 

To  all  who  are  familiar  with  Appalachia,  water  is  one  of  the  great  blessings 
as  well  as  liabilities  of  the  area.  "While  abundant  rainfall  is  present,  there  is 
no  way  to  control  its  runoff. 

Flooding  in  the  winter  and  spring  coupled  with  drought  and  lack  of  water 
in  the  remainder  of  the  year  have  constantly  plagued  the  area. 

The  people  of  Jackson  County  are  deeply  interested  and  highly  recommend 
the  emphasis  given  by  the  Appalachian  bill  to  an  expanded  water  control 
program. 

Parkers  Creek — Rockcastle  River  Dam 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  county  is  the  development  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  project  on  the  Rockcastle  River  above  Livingston,  Ky.  This  would 
create  a  lake  that  would  substantially  affect  Jackson  County  and  bring  the 
backwaters  of  the  lake  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  county  seat  at  McKee. 

Considerable  planning  and  hearings  have  been  conducted  on  the  Rockcastle 
River  Reservoir  and  an  expenditure  of  $56,000  has  already  been  allocated  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  hoped  that  the  passage  of  the  Appalachian  bill  will 
materially  increase  the  possibility  of  this  reservoir  being  completed  in  the 
near  future. 

Conservation  Lake — McCammon  Fork 

A  conservation  lake  of  between  100  and  200  acres  has  been  surveyed  by  the 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
for  Jackson  County  on  McCammon  Fork.  Such  a  lake  would  be  an  ideal  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  county.  While  the  cost  factor  is  high  the 
overall  benefits,  especially  viewed  over  a  length  of  time,  would  make  such  a 
lake  a  vital  asset  to  the  county  and  the  surrounding  area. 

5.  PASTURE  AND  FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

Jackson  County  is  a  comparatively  large  county.  It  has  330  square  miles  or 
216.000  acres.  Two  aspects  of  the  Appalachian  bill  would  be  of  particular  value 
to  the  county  and  they  are  the  pastureland  improvement  section  and  the  forest 
management  section. 

Forest  management 

There  are  156,000  acres  of  Jackson  County  forested.  This  represents  72  per¬ 
cent  of  the  entire  area  of  the  county.  At  the  present  time,  about  5  million 
board  feet  of  lumber  are  cut  annually.  Yet  a  survey  taken  in  1962  indicated  that 
118,604  acres  of  woodland  needed  some  type  of  reforestation  and  timber  manage¬ 
ment.  This  work  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible. 

Pasturelands 

There  already  exists  many  pasturelands  that  support  both  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
operations.  Milk  plants  and  stockyards  in  neighboring  counties  depend  heavily 
on  Jackson  County  for  their  supplies.  According  to  the  survey  quoted  above, 
an  additional  25,328  acres  of  land  should  be  put  into  grassland  production  if  it 
is  to  reach  its  highest  potential. 
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The  county  heartily  endorses  these  features  of  the  Appalachian  bill  and  actively 
strives  to  take  its  rightful  place  in  the  implementation  of  these  programs. 

RECREATION 

One  of  the  great  assets  of  Appalachia  in  general  and  Jackson  County  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  the  natural  beauty  of  the  area.  It  could  become  quite  a  tourist  attrac¬ 
tion  because  of  the  recreational  value  of  its  geography. 

The  Forest  Service  has  already  developed  two  areas  into  picnic  and  tourist 
attractions.  These  are  the  S  Tree  Recreation  Area  and  the  Turkey  Foot  Recrea¬ 
tion  Area.  Other  areas,  such  as  Wind  Cave  and  similar  scenic  sections  of  the 
county,  could  be  developed. 

Fishing  could  truly  take  its  rightful  place  in  the  economy  of  the  area,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  Rockcastle  River  Reservoir  and  the  conservation  dam  go  into 
operation. 

Deer  hunting  as  well  as  all  manner  of  small  game  make  Jackson  County  a  real 
choice  for  the  hunter. 

The  people  of  Jackson  County  feel  that  this  Appalachian  bill  would  give  great 
impetus  to  the  tourist  industry  which  could  become  the  biggest  factor  in  the 
economy  of  Appalachia. 

8.  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  ENDORSEMENTS 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  people  of  Jackson  County  that  this  bill  passes  and  that 
it  ushers  in  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies.  It  is  also  hoped  that  this  bill  will  be  expanded  as  time  goes  on  to 
implement  the  work  which  it  endeavors  to  bring  about. 

This  is  the  beginning.  A  good  beginning,  true,  but  one  which  must  grow  if  it 
is  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  people  of  our  land. 


Statement  of  Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of  Alaska 

It  is  my  hope,  since  I  will  be  unable  to  testify  before  the  committee,  that  this 
letter  in  support  of  S.  3,  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Appalachian  region,  may  be 
made  part  of  the  hearing  records. 

The  reasons  for  my  support  of  the  bill  before  the  last  Congress  have  not  been 
diminished,  and  I  was  thus  happy  to  cosponsor  Senator  Randolph’s  bill  when  it 
was  offered  on  January  6  of  this  year. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  principle  that  what  aids  one  section  of  these 
United  States  aids  the  whole  country.  If  the  human  and  natural  resources 
of  one  region  are  not  utilized  to  the  full,  harm  is  done  not  only  to  one  section  of 
the  Nation  but  to  the  whole.  Congress  has  recognized  this  repeatedly.  Every 
time  appropriations  are  made  for  the  construction,  for  example,  of  a  power  project 
or  a  dam  or  a  reclamation  facility,  and  especially  with  the  successful  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  this  country  is  enhanced. 
There  are  few  today  who  would  deny  this. 

S.  3  embraces  the  same  principle.  The  area  which  this  measure  seeks  to  help 
contains  something  like  15  million  people  and  covers  an  area  of  165,000  square 
miles.  The  region  has  come  upon  hard  times,  and  for  three  basic  reasons — 
insufficient  highway  and  rail  structure ;  underutilization  of  water  resources  ;  and 
inadequate  use  of  potential  coal,  forest,  and  agricultural  riches. 

The  bill  before  the  committee  carries  a  design  for  a  substantial  Federal-State 
effort  to  meet  these  three  challenges,  through  authorization  for  construction  of 
new  highways,  an  extensive  flood  control  and  water  facilities  development  pro¬ 
gram,  development  of  marginal  farmlands,  plus  timber  development  and  market¬ 
ing,  and  many  other  worthy  features. 

This  program  will  succeed  and  the  costs  will  be  repaid  many  times  over  in 
increased  tax  revenues,  in  the  use  of  salvaged  manpower  talent  and  skills,  and 
in  the  overall  increase  of  market  demand  which  the  revitalized  economy  of  the 
region  will  engender. 

What  can  be  said  about  the  Appalachian  region  can  be  said  with  equal  force 
about,  the  State  of  Alaska.  We  in  Alaska  have  a  special  reason,  therefore,  to 
support  S.  3,  and  also  support  the  contention  that  what  assists  one  section  is 
good  for  the  whole  Nation.  We  are  a  single  nation,  a  nation  of  the  whole. 
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Certainly,  the  administration's  Appalachian  program,  so  far  as  a  regional  con¬ 
cept  is  concerned,  is  not  new.  After  the  earthquake  struck  Alaska  last  March  27, 
the  President  created  a  temporary  Federal  reconstruction  and  development 
planning  commission  for  Alaska.  After  the  major  reconstruction  program  had 
been  blocked  out,  the  temporary  commission  was  abolished.  On  last  October  2 
President  Johnson  by  Executive  order  established  Federal  development  planning 
committees  for  Alaska  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  “continue  to  have  a  common  interest  in  assuring  the  most  effective  use 
of  Federal  and  State  programs  and  funds  in  advancing  the  long-range  progress 
of  the  State"  and  since  “such  effective  use  is  dependent  upon  coordination  of 
Federal  and  State  programs  which  affect  the  general  economic  development 
of  the  State  and  the  long-range  conservation  and  use  of  its  natural  resources  and 
upon  cooperative  Federal  and  State  effort  with  respect  to  the  planning  of  such 
programs.” 

Thus  it  is  that  President  Johnson  has  recognized  in  Alaska — as  in  the 
Appalachian  region — the  importance  of  a  Federal-State  partnership  for  the 
benefit  of  all  America. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of 

Minnesota 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  a  statement  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  at  your  hearings  on  S.  3.  the  proposed  Appalachian  Development  Act  of 
1965.  I  am  a  sponsor  of  the  hill,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  reasonable  and  responsible 
program  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  in  this  economically  depressed  area 
of  our  Nation. 

I  also  urge  that  the  committee  give  consideration  to  approving  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Hart,  which  I  and  other  Senators  have  joined  in  sponsoring, 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Development 
Authority. 

It  is  may  view  that  the  regional  approach  is  best  adapted  for  meeting  the 
problems  of  certain  geographic  and  economic  areas  which  require  special  at¬ 
tention.  Appalachia  is  one  such  region.  A  comparable  one  is  that  of  the  some 
SO  counties  in  northern  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  This  area  once 
had  a  prosperous  economy  but  for  many  years  it  has  experienced  severe  economic 
distress  resulting  from  the  decline  of  industries  related  to  its  two  major  re¬ 
sources  :  timber  and  high  grade  ores. 

The  skills  of  many  citizens  of  the  area  are  now  outmoded  or  no  longer  in  de¬ 
mand.  It  no  longer  can  offer  sufficient  employment  opportunities  for  its  youth, 
and  its  rate  of  unemployment  during  some  periods  has  been  higher  than  that  in 
Appalachia. 

In  many  respects  the  upper  Great  Lakes  area  is  different  in  background  and 
resources  from  Appalachia.  Its  need  is  not  for  a  massive  program  such  as  that 
proposed  under  the  Appalachian  Development  Act.  It  has  traditions  of  work; 
it  has  established  communities  and  schools.  The  need  is  for  a  specific  regional 
authority  to  provide  planning  for  development  and  coordination  of  local,  State, 
and  Federal  efforts  to  stimulate  business  and  industry. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Hart  would  make  this  possible.  The  ap¬ 
propriations  for  an  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Development  Authority  are 
very  limited  compared  to  that  required  for  the  Appalachia  program.  The  esti¬ 
mate  is  that  $10  million  would  be  sufficient  for  the  first  fiscal  year. 

Many  studies  of  the  common  economic  problems  and  potentialities  of  the 
upper  Great  Lakes  counties  have  already  been  made.  Plans  to  introduce  legis¬ 
lation  providing  for  a  regional  authority  have  been  under  discussion  for  many 
months.  I  believe  it  is  consistent,  with  the  Appalachia  proposal,  and  I  again  urge 
consideration  by  the  committee  of  approving  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Authority  as  a  provision  of  the  Appalachian  Development  Act. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of 

Minnesota 

I  was  honored  to  cosponsor  Senator  Randolph’s  bill  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  for  the  Appalachia  region.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  we  can  no  longer  ignore  the  pressing  needs  of  the  people  of  that  region, 
but  must  proceed  with  dispatch  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  join  the  floodtide 
of  economic  and  cultural  richness  sweeping  our  Nation. 
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The  needs  of  Appalachia  are  not  without  parallel  in  my  own  State,  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  in  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  For  that  reason, 
Senators  Hart,  Nelson,  McCarthy,  and  I  have  sponsored  an  amendment  to  S.  3, 
to  promote  development  of  the  economic  potential  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
region. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  give  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  to  our  amendment.  Northeastern  Minnesota,  once  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  productive  areas  in  the  world,  has  in  recent  years  suffered  a  severe  economic 
decline.  Many  businesses  are  failing  and  others  are  existing  on  a  marginal 
basis.  Unemployment  is  high  and  the  resulting  losses  in  human  and  economic 
values  has  given  rise  to  a  situation  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  cannot  longer 
tolerate  without  substantial  adverse  effects  on  its  own  economy  and  the  entire 
economic  structure  of  the  Midwestern  and  Great  Lakes  States. 

Northeastern  Minnesota,  and  this  is  true  of  the  other  Great  Lakes  States  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  amendment,  are  caught  in  a  vicious  squeeze  between  a  rapidly 
declining  tax  base  and  spiraling  governmental  costs.  For  example,  State  and 
local  taxes  expended  for  welfare  purposes  in  northeastern  Minnesota  only  2 
years  ago  totaled  over  $23  million,  and  this  figure  is  substantially  higher  today. 

The  iron  ores  of  the  Mesabi  Range  in  Minnesota  through  two  wars  supplied  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  armorplate  and  steel  needed  for  tanks,  guns,  trucks, 
airplanes,  and  essential  military  materials.  Minnesota  ore  has  also  contributed 
to  the  industrial  expansion  of  this  Nation  in  peacetime.  Now  that  the  high 
grade  ore  in  Minnesota  is  for  the  most  part  gone,  -the  Nation  must  not  turn  its 
back  on  these  people  who  are  beset  by  severe  economic  hardship.  Employment 
in  iron  mining  has  dropped  over  25  percent  in  the  last  4  years — the  general  rate 
of  unemployment  is  nearly  three  times  the  national  average.  In  some  especially 
hard-pressed  sections,  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  workers  are  without  work. 
And  these  figures  do  not  begin  to  reflect  the  numbers  of  men  who  are  working 
short  weeks. 

All  of  the  Minnesota  counties  in  the  present  version  of  amendment  1  (along 
with  many  adjoining  counties)  are  classified  by  the  Department  of  Labor  as 
being  areas  of  “substantial  and  persistent  unemployment.” 

Consider  St.  Louis  County,  for  example.  According  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  average  annual  rate  of  unemployment  in  this  county,  which  includes  the  city 
of  Duluth,  has  been  at  least  50  percent  above  the  national  average  for  3  of  the  last 

4  years.  And  on  the  iron  range  section  of  the  county,  the  average  annual  .rate 
of  unemployment  has  been  75  percent  above  the  national  average  for  2  of  the 
pa  st  3  years. 

Part  of  the  cost  to  this  region,  and  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  is  calculable  in 
dollars  and  cents.  I  would  estimate  that  northeastern  Minnesota  has  cost  em¬ 
ployers  more  than  $50  million  in  unemployment  compensation  benefits  for  the  past 

5  years,  and  this  may  be  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

But  the  total  cost  in  terms  of  human  values  cannot  be  determined  by  any  scale 
or  slide  rule  known  to  man.  We  cannot  know  what  it  means  to  a  man  to  rely 
on  governmental  assistance  to  feed  his  children  and  clothe  his  family.  The  Great 
Society  certainly  cannot  exist  in  such  homes  and  in  such  communities. 

It  is  clear  that  the  people  of  the  region  are  doing  all  they  can  to  restore  their 
area  to  economic  health.  It  is  up  to  all  of  us  now  to  put  forth  equal  efforts. 
Senator  Hart,  McCarthy,  Nelson,  and  I  have  pledged  our  personal  support  for  the 
economic  betterment  of  those  depressed  areas.  I  know  Ispeak  for  them  when 
I  ask  this  committee  to  give  serious  and  Dill  consideration  to  amendment  1  to  the 
present  Appalachia  bill.  The  upper  Great  Lakes  area  has  a  substantial,  common 
identity  of  interest  with  Appalachia,  and  it  would  be  highly  appropriate  for  this 
committee  to  take  favorable  action. 

Before  I  joined  this  body  as  a  Senator,  I  was  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  Our  great  Governor,  Karl  F.  Rolvaag,  appointed  me  to  lead  a  “task 
force  for  economic  recovery”  ir  northeastern  Minnesota.  No  one  knows  better 
than  I  the  problems  of  that  a: -a  and  I  respectfully  urge  that  the  time  to  act 
is  now,  before  a  further  serious  decline  in  the  potentialities  of  recovery  there 
necessitates  radical  and  expensive  countermeasures.  Swift  action  now  can  help 
the  citizens  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region  to  work  with  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  backed  by  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  bring  back  the 
economic  prosperity  they  once  enjoyed. 
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Statement  of  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of 

Maryland 

Between  my  election  on  November  3  and  taking  the  oath  of  office  on  .January  4, 
I  met  with  county  and  State  leaders  from  areas  in  Maryland  directly  affected 
by  the  Appalachian  program.  I  was  again  impressed  by  the  need  for  legislation 
to  help  stimulate  economic  activity  in  the  depressed  areas  of  Allegany,  Garrett, 
and  Washington  Counties. 

The  roads  program,  stressed  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  important  provisions 
in  the  program,  will  open  up  western  Maryland  and  its  beautiful  recreation  areas, 
its  hunting  and  fishing  preserves,  and  its  lovely  scenery  to  many  thousands  of 
Marylanders  and  other  visitors  reluctant  to  travel  over  the  antiquated  highways 
leading  west. 

Improved  highways  that  will  allow  trucks  to  travel  in  safety  along  these  routes 
will  encourage  greater  industrial  activity  in  areas  that  have  been  inaccessible  up 
to  this  time. 

The  conservation  aspects  in  the  Appalachian  program  will  prove  particularly 
beneficial  in  developing  watershed  projects,  preserving  the  precious  topsoil  of 
Maryland,  reforestation,  antipollution  measures,  establishing  wilderness  areas 
and  sanctuaries,  creating  wildlife  habitats,  increasing  game  and  fish  supply,  and 
maintaining  safe  hunting  zones. 

Resort  areas  can  be  developed  to  provide  facilities  for  physical  activity  so 
sorely  needed  by  the  residents  of  overpopulated  urban  areas.  Western  Maryland 
can  offer  the  tourist  or  sernity-seeking  Marylander  an  excursion  into  the  earliest 
history  of  our  Nation  and  provide  a  gatewmy  to  hunting,  skiing,  hiking,  fishing, 
and  boating. 

With  economic  aid  from  the  Federal  Government,  as  a  foundation,  an  indus¬ 
trial  rejuvenation  is  foreseeable  in  jobs  and  job  opportunities  to  residents  of 
western  Maryland  and  other  areas  affected  bv  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1965. 

It  is  important  for  planning  to  get  underway  immediately  at  the  State  and 
National  levels  to  channel  new  sources  of  employment  into  depressed  areas  such 
as  western  Maryland  where  there  is  a  stable  and  vital  labor  force. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  economy  that  a  strong  emphasis  be  made  on  education 
of  the  residents  most  directly  concerned  with  this  program.  Training  and  re¬ 
training  programs  must  be  established  to  provide  the  unemployed  with  productive 
skills  to  take  advantage  of  new  opportunities.  As  our  automated  technology 
swiftly  swallows  up  unskilled  jobs  it  becomes  important  that  our  work  force  be 
equipped  with  the  specialties  and  technical  training  demanded  in  private  indus¬ 
try  and  public  works  projects. 

Western  Maryland,  along  with  the  rest  of  Appalachia,  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  opportunity.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  National  Government,  along  with 
local  authorities,  to  make  sure  that  the  opportunities  are  developed  and  that 
the  people  are  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities. 


Statement  of  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  Director,  Department  of  Legislation, 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  I  am  director  of  the  department 
of  legislation  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations. 

The  AFL-CIO  wishes  to  record  its  support  of  S.  3,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965.  Organized  labor  likewise  endorsed  the  proposals  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1964,  which  passed  the  Senate  but 
failed  to  receive  House  action  in  the  final  days  of  the  88th  Congress.  I  am 
attaching  to  this  statement  for  the  record,  the  policy  resolution  on  regional  and 
resources  development  which  was  adopted  by  the  AFL-CIO  executive  councial  on 
November  24,  1964.  This  statement  reiterates  labor’s  support  for  the  proposed 
Appalachia  program  and  similar  regional  planning  programs  expanded  to  other 
areas  of  the  country.  I  also  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  that  the  AFL-CIO  has 
formed  a  conference  of  our  11-State  central  labor  bodies  in  the  area  to  assist  in 
revitalizing  the  economically  depressed  Appalachia  area.  I  am  also  attaching 
to  this  statement,  the  AFL-CIO  news  release  describing  the  makeup  and  proposals 
of  this  committee. 
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Tlie  proposed  act  is  a  challenging  and  imaginative  approach  to  a  long-run 
solution  of  the  special  and  pressing  problems  of  a  great  and  too  long  neglected 
region  of  the  Nation.  The  AFL-CIO  strongly  endorses  the  act’s  coordinated 
approach  to  the  problems  of  Appalachia  and  its  far-reaching  economic,  social, 
human,  and  natural  resource  development  objectives. 

It  has  long  been  our  view — and  it  is  now  a  widely  accepted  view — that  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  requires  the  Congress  to  seek  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  chronic  local  and  regional  unemployment  as  well  as  unemployment  which  is 
nationwide  in  scope.  The  S7th  Congress  endorsed  this  view  by  passing  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  in  1961  to  help  find  solutions  for  chronic  unemployment  that 
is  basically  local  in  character. 

We  believe  that  the  legislation  now  before  you  must  establish  at  the  outset 
an  effective  policy  of  broad  overall  regional  planning  of  sound  and  interrelated 
programs. 

This  means  that  aid  for  Appalachia  must  meet  specific  needs  and  must  be 
adequately  financed  by  Federal  and  State  funds.  It  also  means  there  must  be 
effective  Federal,  regional,  and  State  cooperation  if  the  program  is  to  yield  results 
and  justify  the  public  outlays  that  are  contemplated.  Equally  important,  re¬ 
gional  planning  and  regional  action  must  enlist  the  local  communities  and  the 
people  of  Appalachia  in  cooperative  efforts. 

The  10-State  region  it  will  serve  contains  great  differences — but  the  region  also 
also  shares  many  common  characteristics.  To  deal  successfully  with  the  region’s 
differing  needs,  resources,  and  social  and  political  structures,  administration  of 
the  program  must  be  flexible  and  its  administrator  must  be  allowed  to  respond 
to  changes  and  to  make  innovations  which  experience  may  demonstrate  to  be 
necessary.  Authority  must  be  coupled  with  responsibility  in  carrying  out  the 
Appalachian  development  programs. 

The  sharp  decline  of  Appalachia’s  basic  industries — coal  and  timber — makes 
all  the  problems  of  the  region  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  decline  of  these 
industries  adds  to  the  region’s  burden  of  hard-core  unemployment,  poverty,  and 
to  the  steady  erosion  of  the  morale  and  vitality  of  many  of  the  people  of  the 
region.  Isolation  of  many  areas  ravaged  natural  resources.  Absentee  owner¬ 
ship  and  educational  deprivation  are  other  symptoms  of  the  region’s  chronic 
illness. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  President  Johnson  reiterated  his  support 
for  “a  regional  recovery  program  to  assist  development  of  stricken  areas  left 
behind  by  our  national  progress.”  He  has  placed  Appalachian  development 
legislation  high  on  his  list  of  bills  for  immediate  action  by  the  Congress,  and  as 
an  important  weapon  in  the  administration’s  war  on  poverty. 

As  the  President's  Regional  Commission  pointed  out,  the  entire  region  shares 
this  “unhappy  distinction  *  *  *  rural  Appalachia  lags  behind  rural  America ; 
urban  Appalachia  lags  behind  urban  America ;  and  Metropolitan  Appalachia 
lags  behind  Metropolitan  America.” 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  can  help 
end  this  lag — that  it  can  help  win  a  major  victory  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

S.  3  calls  for  an  authorization  of  $1,077,200,000  for  the  following  major 
purposes : 


For  construction  of  highways  and  local  access  roads _  $S40, 000,  000 

For  construction  and  operation  of  demonstration  health  facilities-  69,  000,  000 

For  land  improvement  and  erosion  control _  17,  000,  000 

For  assistance  to  small  timber  growers _  5,  000,  000 

For  restoration  of  land  damaged  by  mining _  21,  500,  000 

For  formulating  comprehensive  water  development  plans _  5,  000,  000 

For  vocational  education  facilities _  16,  000,  000 

For  local  sewage  treatment  works _  6,  000,  000 

For  supplementary  various  Federal  grants-in-aid  programs _  90,  000,  000 

For  local  development  districts _  5,  500,  000 

Administrative  expenses  of  the  Commission _  2,  200,  000 


Total _  1,077,200,000 


We  are  particularly  happy  to  note  that  these  broad  programs  demonstrate  a 
concern  both  for  the  development  of  physical  resources  and  for  human  needs  and 
for  the  development  of  human  resources  in  Appalachia.  We  particularly  endorse 
the  proposed  expansion  of  employment  services,  the  provision  of  funds  for 
community  work  and  training  programs,  extension  of  the  school  lunch  program, 
and  support  for  health  and  housing. 
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The  people  of  Appalachia  themselves  must  share  in  planning  for  progress. 
Without  their  participation,  without  their  initiative,  without  their  enterprise,  this 
program  will  bog  down  in  a  morass  of  hopeless  apathy.  Appalachia  needs  money 
and  technical  assistance  from  the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  but  this 
assistance  will  be  wasted  effort  if  it  fails  to  arouse,  to  stimulate  local  community 
action  and  personal  enterprise  by  the  citizens  of  Appalachia. 

To  achieve  the  greatest  possible  citizen  participation  in  the  effort  of  each 
local  community  to  develop  its  physical  and  human  resources,  we  urge  an  addi¬ 
tional  and  vitally  needed  program,  a  program  of  leadership  development. 

We  believe  the  legislation  before  you  should  include  a  new  program  to  help 
people  with  leadership  potential  learn  how  they  can  improve  their  communities. 
Like  the  highly  successful  programs  of  the  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
service  so  long  conducted  by  the  land-grant  colleges,  this  new  leadership  training 
program  could  stimulate  widespread  citizen  participation  in  Appalachia’s  towns 
and  cities  and  local  communities. 

Leadership  classes  and  workshops  in  communities  and  short  courses  on  college 
campuses  can  develop  broad  understanding  of  the  Appalachian  regional  develop¬ 
ment  program.  We  believe  the  people  who  attend  these  adult  education  programs 
will  acquire  the  knowledge  and  motivation  necessary  to  get  effective  community 
action  underway — using  tools  and  assistance  available  under  this  legislation 
and  available  from  other  Federal,  regional,  State,  and  local  sources.  We  view 
this  kind  of  educational  effort  as  an  opportunity  to  develop  citizen  leaders — 
leaders  who  will  give  vitally  needed  drive  and  dynamism  to  the  redevelopment 
and  renewal  of  Appalachia. 

Therefore,  we  urge  this  committee  to  add  an  authorization  of  $7.5  million  to 
this  legislation.  The  land-grant  colleges  of  the  Appalachian  States  should 
have  the  authority  to  administer  this  money.  Although  the  Agricultural  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  program  receives  Federal,  State,  and  county  funds,  poverty  in 
many  Appalachian  counties  is  so  severe  that  we  urge  that  financing  be  equally 
shared  by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments.  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose 
might  well  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  population  which  each  State  has  in 
the  Appalachian  area. 

Each  land-grant  college  should  establish  an  advisory  committee  broadly  rep¬ 
resenting  the  public,  including  organized  labor,  to  help  develop  the  leadership 
training  program.  We  believe  the  legislation  should  require  consultation  and 
cooperation  among  the  colleges  participating  in  the  program. 

Our  suggestion  for  leadership  development  would  involve  a  relatively  small 
expenditure,  but  it  would  have  a  high  payoff  rate  in  terms  of  economic  and  social 
progress  in  Appalachia.  Therefore,  we  urge  you  to  include  such  a  program  in 
the  legislation  now  before  you. 

Organized  labor  strongly  endorses  the  inclusion  in  S.  3  of  section  402  which 
provides  for  coverage  of  workers  employed  under  projects  assisted  by  Federal 
funds  authorized  under  this  bill  by  the  prevailing  wages  provision  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  as  amended,  and  the  reorganization  labor  standards  set  forth  in  the 
Reorganization  Plan  14  of  1950,  and  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended. 

This  provision  will  prevent  the  programs  to  be  carried  forward  under  S.  3 
from  undermining  labor  standards  in  the  construction  industry  in  various  lo¬ 
calities  throughout  the  Appalachian  region. 

Finally  I  must  call  your  attention  to  one  weakness  in  the  bill.  When  the 
Congress  passed  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  it  properly  specified  in  its  intro¬ 
ductory  “declaration  of  purpose”  that  “under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  new 
employment  opportunities  should  be  created  by  development  and  expanding 
new  and  existing  facilities  and  resources  rather  than  by  merely  transferring 
jobs  from  one  area  of  the  United  States  to  another.”  While  this  broad  mandate 
has  helped  guide  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  experience  has  proved  that  more 
specific  safeguarding  language  is  necessary  if  the  intent  of  the  Congress  is 
to  be  effectively  implemented. 

Therefore,  we  believe  this  legislation  to  help  Appalachia  should  contain  more 
adequate  protections  against  plant  piracy  and  “runaway”  employers.  The  exist¬ 
ing  provision  of  this  bill,  section  404(b)  (7),  which  deals  with  this  issue,  should 
be  clarified  to  make  sure  that  Federal  aid  will  not  contribute  to  any  transfer  of 
jobs  from  one  area  to  another. 

Moreover,  to  carry  out  this  congressional  intent  effectively,  the  bill  should 
spell  out  explicitly  that  aid  should  also  be  denied:  (1)  to  an  employer  who  en¬ 
gages  in  the  subterfuge  of  changing  his  corporate  name  but  who  has  in  fact  re- 
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located  ;  (2)  to  an  employer  who  would  engage  in  fulfilling  subcontracts  formerly 
performed  elsewhere;  and  (3)  to  an  enterprise  that  seeks  to  expand  facilities 
in  an  industry  in  which  very  substantial  underutilized  capacity  already  exists. 

The  AFL-CIO  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  necessity  of  now  writing 
such  provisions  into  the  act. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Regional  Development  Act,  with  the  amendments  I  have  described 

However,  let  us  all  recognize  that  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  poverty, 
to  blight,  to  social  and  economic  lags  in  the  depressed  areas  and  depressed 
regions  of  this  country  were  a  long  time  in  the  making.  Economic  recovery  in¬ 
evitably  will  be  slow.  The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  programs  and  this  proposed 
Appalachia  program  cannot  be  successful  unless  the  American  economy  as  a 
whole  achieves  and  sustains  a  high  rate  of  growth  with  expanding  job  opportunity 
for  all  American  workers. 

Unfortunately,  persistent  unemployment  and  poverty  can  continue  in  depressed 
areas  and  in  a  depressed  region  like  Appalachia  even  during  times  of  national 
prosperity.  But  without  national  prosperity,  without  an  expanding  economy, 
without  new  job  opportunities  opening  up,  we  cannot  expect  even  the  best  of  aid 
programs  for  depressed  areas  to  be  successful. 

Therefore,  we  urge  this  committee  to  act  promptly  on  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1964,  as  part  of  the  overall  national  attack  on  poverty  and 
as  part  of  the  national  effort  “to  promote  maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power,”  as  required  by  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

REGIONAL  AND  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Experience  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961  has  demonstrated  the 
need  for  a  broader  assault  on  chronic  depression — an  assault  that  embraces  a 
region  rather  than  a  single  community.  The  proposed  Appalachia  program  con¬ 
forms  to  this  need  and  it  has  our  support. 

There  should  be  similar  programs  in  other  areas,  based  upon  the  concept  of 
regional  planning.  Financial  and  technical  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  can  obviously  be  more  effective  on  this  broader  base. 

There  remains  the  national  challenge  of  conservation  and  development  of 
natural  resources.  Such  areas  as  water  supply  and  river  development,  giant 
grids  for  the  interstate  transmission  of  electric  power,  desalinization  of  sea  water, 
the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  national  forests  and  rangelands — and  these 
are  but  a  few — require  firm  Federal  initiative. 


Statement  of  Jacob  Clayman,  Administrative  Director,  Industrial  Union 

Department,  AFL-CIO 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  statement  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  industrial  union  de¬ 
partment.  Our  affiliates  include  some  6  million  union  members. 

The  industrial  union  department  wishes  to  indicate  our  support  for  the 
speedy  passage  of  S.  3,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

We  appreciate  the  diligence  with  which  this  committee  has  toiled  on  this 
problem  with  all  its  economic  and  institutional  complexities,  because  we  feel 
this  measure  may  mark  the  opening  of  a  new  frontier  of  social  action  and 
planning,  a  precedent  for  zeroing  in  on  the  particular  problems  of  a  region 
differing  in  nature  or  intensity,  or  both,  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  geography,  resources,  level  of  unemployment  and  breadth  of  poverty  in 
much  of  Appalachia  certainly  calls  for  a  new  approach,  an  approach  designed 
to  apply  some  specific  remedies  already  agreed  upon,  but  also  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  for  continuing  studies  of  the  entire  area,  studies  which  can 
lead  to  creative  new  action  or  institutions. 

We  are  highly  conscious,  as  indeed  you  must  be,  that  the  most  promising 
program  of  regional  planning  and  development  can  achieve  only  limited  progress 
in  the  face  of  the  continuing  high  level  of  unemployment  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.  In  offering  our  strong  support  for  S.  3  we  wish  to  reiterate  our  oft- 
repeated  belief  that  despite  the  better  than  usual  record  on  unemployment  of  the 
last  4  years,  we  must  do  far  better. 

Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  that  in  the  sometimes  almost  desperate 
days  of  the  New  Deal,  we  were  constantly  confronted  with  the  obvious  fact 
that  a  great  many  of  the  individual,  local,  or  regional  problems  we  were  grap- 
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pling  with  could  not  be  solved  in  the  face  of  mass  unemployment.  The  general 
economic  situation  is  not  nearly  so  bad  today,  but  it  is  certainly  apparent  to 
all  who  will  see  that  over  and  above  this  imaginative  and  courageous  approach 
to  regional  planning  and  action  we  need  renewed  enthusiasm  for  carrying  out 
the  implied  mandate  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  We  must  not  pretend 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  by  reducing  the  very  stand¬ 
ards  implied  by  that  act. 

We  reject  the  notion  that  a  level  of  4%  or  5  percent  unemployment  is 
tolerable. 

We  are  equally  conscious  of  the  importance  of  accelerating  action  in  de¬ 
pressed  regions  faced  with  problems  different  or  more  intense  that  those  faced 
by  the  rest  of  the  country.  Let  us  hope  that  this  measure  is  only  the  beginning. 
The  discussion  of  Senator  Hart’s  suggestion  that  there  are  good  grounds  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Upper  Great  Lakes  Authority  along  similar  lines  is 
cheering  evidence  of  a  broad-based  concern  for  reckoning  with  stubborn  regional 
problems  via  regional  agencies. 

The  only  specific  change  we  would  urge  in  the  present  bill  is  the  inclusion 
of  the  amendment  by  Senator  Clark  increasing  the  funds  available  for  rec¬ 
lamation  of  coal  lands  by  $7.5  million  for  each  of  the  first  2  years  of  the  act. 

We  are  somewhat  troubled  by  the  proposed  administrative  structure  which  we 
feel  may  well  delay  desirable  action  in  some  instances  and  prevent  it  in  others, 
but  we  are  making  reference  to  this  only  in  terms  of  the  need  for  future  surveil¬ 
lance.  We  do  not  wish  our  doubts  to  jeopardize  or  delay  passage  of  this  measure. 
We  believe  experience  will  indicate  that  adequate  State  and  local  cooperation 
can  be  secured  more  promptly  and  efficiently  by  a  regional  agency  administered 
by  Federal  appointees,  but  the  promise  of  this  measure  is  so  great  and  the  needs 
it  is  designed  to  meet  are  so  tragic  that  we  are  not  willing  to  do  more  at  this 
time  than  to  express  our  concern. 

The  industrial  union  department  wishes  to  associate  itself  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Biemiller  for  the  AFL-CIO  urging  passage  of  this  bill. 

We  join  with  the  President’s  expressed  hope  in  his  message  to  Senator  Ran¬ 
dolph  today  that  the  bill  can  be  brought  to  early  passage  without  crippling 
amendments. 

It  must  indeed  be  encouraging  to  the  supporters  of  this  bill  on  the  committee 
that  no  organization  either  asked  to  appear  at  these  hearings  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  or  submitted  statements  in  opposition.  This  is  a  remarkable  consensus 
on  so  thorny  a  set  of  problems. 

We  reiterate  our  desire  for  immediate  passage  of  this  measure  as  a  part  of 
the  comprehensive  program  for  the  elimination  of  poverty  in  this  country. 


Statement  by  the  Governor’s  Appalachian  Committee  of  Alabama,  Rex  D. 

Roach,  Chairman 

The  Governor’s  Appalachian  Committee  of  Alabama  has  carefully  reviewed 
S.  3  introduced  in  the  Congress  on  January  4,  1965,  known  as  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  It  is  our  position  that  in  general  we  support 
the  proposed  legislation.  We  believe  that  the  Appalachian  area  of  Alabama 
has  much  to  gain  as  a  result  of  its  passage.  Many  of  the  instrumentalities  of 
our  State  government  would  be  involved  in  its  administration ;  these  agencies 
will  undoubtedly  participate  in  the  program  to  the  extent  that  State  matching 
funds  are  available.  Attached  hereto  is  a  statement  from  the  Alabama  State 
Highway  Department  which  illustrates  the  need  for  this  program  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  portion  of  the  Appalachian  region  that  lies  within  our  State. 

Statement  of  State  Highway  Department  of  Alabama 

Development  of  large  areas  in  the  Appalachian  region  in  Alabama  will  depend 
on  the  construction  of  substantial  mileage  of  local  access  roads  to  provide  con¬ 
nections  with  the  Interstate  Highway  System  or  with  primary  State  roads  not 
included  in  the  Interstate  System.  Dams  on  the  Tennessee,  Coosa,  Tallapoosa, 
Warrior,  and  Tombigbee  Rivers  provide  reservoirs  that  are  ideal  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  fine  recreational  areas.  These  reservoirs  are  within  a  few  hours’ 
driving  distance  of  large  metropolitan  areas  and  additional  access  roads  are 
essential  for  full  development.  Inland  port  facilities  are  now  available  and 
others  are  planned  on  navigable  waterways  within  the  area  and  access  roads  to 
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these  facilities  will  stimulate  development.  These  access  road  connections  are 
necessary  to  provide  a  transportation  network  that  will  adequately  serve  the 
isolated  area  whether  they  be  developed  for  industry,  recreation,  or  for  any 
other  purpose. 

The  State  highway  department  has  agreed  to  participate  with  10  other  States 
in  a  highway  planning  study  in  the  Appalachian  region.  This  study  will  be 
conducted  by  a  consulting  engineering  firm  employed  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  This  study  will  begin  immediately  and  we  are 
sure  it  will  reveal  the  need  for  several  hundred  miles  of  local  access  roads  in 
Alabama.  Due  to  rugged  terrain  the  cost  per  mile  of  roads  in  Appalachia  is 
substantially  greater  than  in  other  areas  of  the  State.  State  funds  must  be 
expended  throughout  the  State  and  amounts  that  can  be  expended  in  Appalachia 
are  limited ;  but  on  a  favorable  matching  ratio,  the  highway  department  will 
make  a  determined  effort  to  build  the  needed  access  roads  as  they  are  authorized 
and  as  Federal  aid  funds  become  available. 


American  Public  Power  Association, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  21, 1965. 

Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 

Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph  :  During  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  Amer¬ 
ican  Public  Power  Association  appeared  before  your  committee  to  support  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1964.  It  was  the  association’s  con¬ 
tention  then,  and  it  is  now,  that  Appalachia  needs  a  program  of  revitalization 
directed  at  existing  underemployment  and  underdevelopment. 

APPA  would  like  to  be  recorded,  again,  in  support  of  legislation  to  redevelop 
the  Appalachian  region.  The  legislation  proposed,  short  term  and  high  impact 
in  nature,  is  the  beginning  of  an  extended  effort  to  bring  the  region  into  economic 
equality  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  APPA  supports  this  type  of  proposal  on 
the  basis  that,  as  a  beginning,  the  Regional  Development  Act  is  a  good  one. 

At  the  same  time,  we  reiterate  that  no  long-range  improvement  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region  can  be  expected  without  a  positive  program  directed  at  full  and 
comprehensive  development  of  the  region’s  water  and  coal  resources. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  Congress  should  expedite  the  water  resources  study 
authorized  in  S.  3  in  order  to  begin  comprehensive  development  of  water  resources 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  We  also  believe  that  Congress  should  instruct  the 
Commission  established  by  S.  3  to  begin  a  detailed  study,  as  soon  as  possible,  of 
the  means  by  which  the  coal  resources  of  the  region  can  be  best  used  for  the 
good  of  the  region,  its  people,  and  its  overall  economy. 

In  1964,  APPA  and  other  organizations  suggested  that  the  committee  adopt 
language  to  the  effect  that  the  Commission  should  immediately  commence  the 
latter  study,  with  specific  attention  to  the  development  of  thermal  electric  gen¬ 
eration  for  markets  in  and  out  of  Appalachia.  Language  was  made  a  part  of 
the  committee  report  which  stated  that : 

“The  committee  is  also  in  agreement  with  the  finding  of  the  President’s  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Commission  which  declared  in  its  1964  report  that  ‘Develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  power  could  have  a  marked  impact  upon  the  future  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  in  the  Appalachian  region’  and  stated  that  study  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  benefits  of  using  coal  and  hydro  resources  for  this  purpose  should  be  ‘among 
the  early  concerns’  of  a  regional  organization.  The  committee  shares  the  view 
expressed  by  the  PARC  report  that :  ‘These  studies  should  be  conducted  with  the 
assistance  and  counsel  of  an  advisory  committee  which  includes  representatives 
of  private  utilities,  electric  cooperatives,  municipal  systems,  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  and  the  public,  and  should  be  coordinated  with  the  present  Federal 
Power  Commission  survey  of  national  power  requirements.’ 

“It  is,  therefore,  the  consensus  of  the  committee  that  the  Regional  Commission 
should  initiate  early  a  study  of  the  coal  resources  of  Appalachia,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  generation  of  low-cost  electricity  for  market  within  the  region 
and  in  areas  of  high-cost  power  outside  of  Appalachia.” 

We  hope  that  the  committee  will  again  incorporate  this  statement  in  its  report 
on  legislation  to  aid  Appalachia. 

Sincerely, 


Alex  Radin,  General  Mnager. 
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National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  21,  1965. 

Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 

Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph  :  The  members  of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference, 
Inc.,  many  of  whom  conduct  operations  within  Appalachia,  are  extremely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Appalachian  recovery  legislation  ( S.  3)  which  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee.  We  realize  that  the  problems  which 
the  region  faces  are  of  long  standing  and  of  a  serious  nature.  Because  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  has  long  been  identified  with  the  region,  we  obviously 
have  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  finding  solutions  to  the  problems  so  we  can 
get  on  with  the  job  of  alleviating  personal  hardship  and  creating  conditions 
under  which  men  can  be  put  back  to  work  at  gainful,  useful  jobs. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  for  the  diligence 
with  which  it  has  approached  this  legislation.  Also,  I  want  to  commend  you 
personally  for  the  leadership  you  have  shown  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  public.  You  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
many  serious  problems  of  Appalachia  and  your  recommendations,  as  to  solu¬ 
tions,  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration. 

Although  the  provisions  of  the  bill  do  not  directly  affect  the  coal  industry  or 
offer  a  solution  to  the  more  pressing  problems  which  are  retarding  coal  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  region,  we  nevertheless  feel  that  the  broad  public  interest  would  be 
served  by  passage  of  legislation  along  the  lines  of  your  proposal. 

Certainly,  those  segments  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry  operating  within 
Appalachia  would  want  for  selfish  reasons,  if  no  others,  to  remove  men  from  the 
unemployed  rolls  and  put  them  back  to  work.  The  high  cost  of  welfare  is 
reflected,  in  the  final  analysis,  in  the  tax  bills  of  these  companies.  It  is  good 
business,  aside  from  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  the  proposed  program,  to  turn 
these  men  into  taxpayers. 

Anyone  familiar  with  Appalachia  fully  appreciates  the  unsurpassed  scenic 
beauty  of  the  region.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  make  sense  to  open  these 
scenic  areas  for  the  development  of  tourist  attractions.  This  would  create  jobs 
and  added  spending  power.  Enhancement  of  this  natural  beauty,  through  a 
cooperative  Federal-State  effort,  could  make  a  major  contribution  toward  this 
end,  and  to  the  attraction  of  new  industries. 

Obviously,  any  program  directed  toward  the  economic  revitalization  of  Ap¬ 
palachia  must  take  into  consideration  the  bountiful  supply  of  natural  resources 
of  the  region.  These  resources  must  be  fully  exploited  so  that  productive  jobs 
can  be  created. 

Coal  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  these  resources.  As  your  committee’s  report 
on  similar  legislation  pointed  out  during  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  “despite 
drastic  reductions  of  employment  in  the  past  two  decades,  the  production  and 
transportation  of  coal  still  remains  the  single  largest  source  of  employment  in 
Appalachia.”  About  126,000  men  are  employed  in  the  mines  and  another  70,000 
on  the  railroads  in  transporting  the  coal. 

Your  committee’s  report  further  pointed  out:  “*  *  *  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal  in  the  region  can  exert  a  stabilizing  influence  on  the  Appalachian 
economy.  Thus,  as  part  of  the  economic  development  plan  for  Appalachia,  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  should  take  every  measure  to  encourage  the 
production  of  bituminous  coal.” 

The  coal  industry  is  convinced  that  given  the  proper  economic  climate,  it  could 
significantly  increase  production.  Any  significant  increase  in  production  would 
have  to  come  from  men  added  to  the  work  force.  Leading  coal  companies  and 
railroads  operating  in  Appalachia  have  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  present  pro¬ 
ductivity  trends,  that  an  increase  of  100  million  tons  in  production  would  mean 
jobs  for  about  32,000  additional  coal  miners  and  19,000  railroad  workers,  with 
a  combined  payroll  of  $297  million  annually. 

The  coal  industry  is  gravely  concerned  over  a  number  of  Government  policies 
which  are  inhibiting  the  growth  of  coal  markets  and  production.  These  policies 
relate  to  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil,  Government  subsidy  for  commercial  nuclear 
power  and  the  sale  of  surplus  natural  gas  in  off-peak  periods  at  dump  prices  in 
competition  with  coal. 

Obviously,  such  governmental  policies  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  legislation  of  the 
type  before  you. 

Even  with  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  however  urgently  it  might  be  needed, 
the  need  will  remain  for  these  other  matters  to  be  given  urgent  attention.  Other- 
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wise,  the  coal  industry  will  never  be  able  to  realize  its  full  potential  in  Appalachia 
insofar  as  providing  new,  well-paying  jobs  are  concerned. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference  believes  the  broad 
public  interest  would  be  served  by  passage  of  legislation  along  the  lines  your 
committee  is  considering.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  it  is  important  that  the 
committee  make  clear  in  its  report,  which  will  be  bled  with  the  legislation,  that 
insofar  as  coal  is  concerned  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  urge  that  appropriate 
legislative  committees  begin  work  at  once  at  trying  to  resolve  the  serious  prob¬ 
lems  which  inhibit  the  expansion  of  coal  production  and.  hence,  the  creation  of 
new  jobs  in  the  region  through  the  mining  and  transportation  of  coal. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  E.  Moody,  President. 


West  Virginia  Mountain  Project, 
Whitesville,  TV.  Va.,  January  16,  1965. 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Randolph  :  Needless  to  say,  we  are  all  excited  over  the  prospects  of 
the  Appalachian  bill  and  its  ramibcations  and  assistance  for  our  State.  Couple 
with  this  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  the  prospects  are  greater  than  ever. 

My  wish,  however,  is  that  some  program  could  be  devised  in  the  Appalachian 
bill  to  assist  public  school  education.  Each  year  in  our  State  we  spend  dispro¬ 
portionate  amounts  of  our  income  on  public  education  (compared  with  other 
States)  only  to  have  our  students  leave  us  for  other  places,  thus  benebting  those 
other  States  to  which  they  go.  How  much  we  need,  back  in  these  hollows,  some 
good  schools  that  prepare  the  students  to  live  in  our  kind  of  society :  remedial 
schools ;  classes  for  the  exceptional  student.  Certainly  good  roads  are  important, 
yet  so  are  good  schools.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  the  Appalachian  hill,  serving 
as  it  does  States  whose  youth  migrate  elsewhere,  including  some  assistance  for 
vocational  and  academic  public  school  education? 

Yours  sincerely, 

The  Reverend  Jack  Weller. 


Presbyterian  Appalachian  Council, 
Whitesville,  TV.  Va.,  January  16,  1965. 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Randolph  :  The  Presbyterian  Appalachian  Council,  representing  the 
work  in  seven  States  of  the  southern  Appalachian  region  by  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  Reformed  Church  of  America,  urgently  requests  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  funds  for  a  massive  program  of  public  education, 
academic  and  vocational,  in  its  pending  Appalachian  bill.  Because  these  churches 
are  concerned  with  the  development  of  human  resources,  we  consider  effective 
public  education  to  be  the  greatest  single  need  for  Federal  action  in  dealing 
realistically  with  the  deeply  rooted  problems  of  Appalachia. 

Yours  sincerely, 

The  Reverend  Jack  Weller,  Chairman. 


Statement  of  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

As  a  voluntary  organization  long  devoted  to  fostering  economic  progress,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  interested  in  any  constructive  measures 
which  might  contribute  to  this  objective  and  serve  the  national  interest. 

Your  committee  and  the  national  administration  quite  properly  are  focusing 
public  atention  on  a  persistent  economic  problem — the  plight  of  people  and 
communities  which  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  gratifying  economic  progress 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
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Our  association,  therefore,  welcomes  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  S.  3, 
and  we  would  like  to  assist  the  committee  in  finding  satisfactory  ways  to  help 
ameliorate  problems  resulting  from  economic  decline,  wherever  they  may  be 
found. 

The  feelings  of  members  of  the  business  community  about  such  problems  differ 
in  no  important  way  from  those  of  members  of  other  major  segments  of  the 
national  society:  business  leaders  generally  have  a  deep  concern  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed  and  other  people  who,  for  whatever  reason,  are  deprived  of  the  social 
and  economic  benefits  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  now  enjoy. 

As  employers,  businessmen  are  keenly  aware  of  the  complexities  of  some  of  the 
human  problems  involved.  A  number  of  companies  belonging  to  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  have  operations  located  in  the  Appalachian  region 
and  other  areas  where  some  of  the  residents  are  handicapped  by  extreme  poverty, 
inadequate  education,  and  low  standards  of  health,  sanitation,  and  housing.  The 
difficulties  of  speedily  raising  the  general  standard  of  living  of  people  in  long- 
depressed  communities  are  fully  apparent. 

Despite  the  scope  and  individual  variations  in  the  overall  area  known  as 
Appalachia,  a  great  deal  of  economic  progress  has  been  made.  We  would  like  to 
devote  the  first  part  of  this  statement  to  discussing  some  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  this  progress.  We  then  will  turn  to  an  analysis  of  S.  3  and  in  conclusion 
offer  the  committee  several  suggestions  about  some  nongovernmental  approaches 
that  may  be  helpful  in  getting  at  the  human  problems. 

I.  PROGRESS  IN  APPALACHIA 

The  President's  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  emphasizes  what  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  many  other  responsible  business  orga¬ 
nizations  believe  is  the  most  basic  and  enduring  way  of  creating  more  and  better 
jobs  for  people :  investment  of  capital  by  private  business  in  enterprises  that 
will  satisfy  economic  and  social  needs,  and  done  in  the  expectation  of  realizing  a 
profit  for  the  entrepreneurs  and  other  investors. 

In  the  language  of  the  report,  this  viewpoint  is  stated  thus : 

“The  private  businesses  of  the  Appalachian  region  are  critical  to  future 
growth. 

“They  provide  the  means  by  which  the  potential  of  regional  public  investment 
is  realized  in  the  form  of  more  and  better  jobs  for  the  people  who  are  the 
target  for  the  developmental  effort. 

“The  entrepreneurs  who  translate  the  capacities  of  the  region’s  economy  into 
first-level  jobs  are  indispensable  to  economic  growth.  The  availability  of  ade¬ 
quate  developmental  capital  will  be  critical  to  their  contribution.”  (TARC 
report,  p.  53) . 

The  outlook  for  the  Appalachian  region  is  considerably  brighter  today  than  in 
recent  years  because  of  accelerated  interest  on  the  part  of  private  investors  in 
the  economic  possibilities  of  the  area. 

Because  of  growing  diversification  of  economic  pursuits,  the  Appalachian 
region  seems  unlikely  to  experience  again  the  discouraging  economic  setbacks 
such  as  accompanied  the  decline  of  mining  and  agriculture  in  the  1950-60  decade. 
In  these  2  fields  of  endeavor,  640,000  jobs  were  lost  over  a  10-year  period. 
However,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  employment  in  manufacturing,  construc¬ 
tion,  and  services  in  the  Appalachian  portions  of  the  10-State  region  in  the 
1950-60  decade  increased  by  565,000  persons,  manufacturing  employment  being 
responsible  for  more  than  35  percent  of  the  increase.  Thus,  there  was  a  net  loss 
of  75,000  jobs  in  the  decade. 

Yet,  the  President’s  Commission  has  commented  : 

“The  Appalachian  people  are  clearly  striving  to  meet  the  challenge  of  depriva¬ 
tion.  Their  achievements  are  the  best  augury  for  the  ultimate  success  of  a  full- 
scale,  concerted  developmental  effort.” 

In  the  present  decade  and  beyond,  the  best  hope  for  the  Appalachian  region  is 
for  further  investment  in  job-creating  facilities  by  private  business — both  those 
who  already  have  experienced  satisfactory  results  from  operations  placed  there 
and  by  others  who  may  be  persuaded  to  locate  there  because  of  beckoning 
economic  opportunities. 

While  the  rate  of  increase  in  manufacturing  jobs  in  that  area  was  smaller  than 
for  the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole  during  the  decade,  the  rate  of  increase  in  Appa¬ 
lachia  for  8  out  of  14  manufacturing  industries  was  greater  than  for  the 
remainder  of  the  country. 
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Industries  whose  employment  gains  in  Appalachia  were  comparable  to.  and  in 
some  cases  in  excess  of,  employment  provided  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  included : 
Fabricated  metals ;  nonelectrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment,  other 
than  motor  vehicles ;  food  and  kindred  products ;  apparel  and  other  fabricated 
textile  products ;  printing,  publishing,  and  allied  products ;  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  equipment ;  and  other  nondurable  goods. 

While  the  area  is  not  especially  rich  in  metallic  minerals,  Appalachia  has 
begun  to  develop  as  a  source  of  metal-processing  employment.  During  the 
1950-60  decade,  fabricated  metal  industries  added  jobs  in  the  Appalachian  por¬ 
tion  of  each  of  the  10  States,  and  in  all  but  2  of  the  States  jobs  were  created  in 
the  primary  metal  group. 

A  star  performer  in  Appalachia,  however,  was  the  motor  vehicle  and  motor 
vehicle  equipment  industry,  which  showed  a  67.3-percent  increase.  Although 
the  President’s  Commission  does  not  indicate  the  number  of  jobs  involved,  it  is 
evident  that  job  creation  in  this  industry  requires  considerable  investment. 

The  availability  of  electric  power  provides  an  inducement  to  industry  to  locate 
in  a  given  area,  and  in  this  respect  the  Appalachian  region  is  in  solid  shape  to 
compete  with  other  regions.  Not  only  is  there  no  power  shortage,  but  power  is 
being  exported  over  a  broad  geographical  area. 

Twenty-three  investor-owned  electric  utility  companies  have  made  important 
contributions  to  the  economic  development  potential  of  the  region.  Their  244 
powerplants  generate  30  million  kilowatts  annually,  and  an  additional  7.5  million 
of  generating  capacity  is  planned. 

Both  the  coal  and  railroad  industries  are  helping  to  enlarge  the  national  mar¬ 
ket  for  Appalachian  coal,  particularly  in  the  growing  electric  power  industry. 
Unitized  trains,  installed  several  years  ago  by  railroad  lines  operating  in  and 
beyond  the  coal  mining  territories,  are  lowering  transportation  costs ;  such  dis¬ 
tant.  utility  companies  as  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York  are  contracting 
for  sizable  Appalachian  coal  requirements  over  a  3-year  period ;  and  the  coal 
mine  operators  in  Appalachia  are  pricing  their  product  more  competitively  be¬ 
cause  of  the  guarantee  of  volume  orders.  Thus,  the  operations  of  the  market¬ 
place — plus  the  ingenuity  of  entrepreneurs  in  detecting  and  fulfilling  customer 
needs — are  moving  to  improve  employment  in  the  Appalachian  coal  mining 
industry. 

A  projected  program  by  20  investor -owned  utilities  to  create  a  vast  network 
of  power  generating  and  transmitting  facilities  to  serve  major  population  centers 
•will  require  an  additional  60  million  tons  of  coal  a  year.  American  Electric 
Power  Co.,  which  last  spring  announced  a  billion-dollar  expansion  program, 
will  eventually  increase  its  coal  requirements  by  12.5  million  tons  a  year, 
according  to  its  current  planning. 

The  trend  toward  diversification  in  the  Appalachian  region  augurs  well  for 
increased  employment.  Movement  of  private  capital  into  the  area  because  of 
such  inducements  as  available  manpower  and  natural  resources,  plus  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  local  communities,  is  increasing.  In  our  view,  the  major  role 
in  job  creation  will  be  played  by  private  enterprise.  National  policies  which 
encourage  capital  investment  by  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  should  pro¬ 
vide  more  enduring,  meaningful,  and  satisfactory  solutions  for  not  only 
Appalachia,  but  other  regions  which  may  not  have  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of 
the  national  economy. 

Acceleration  of  the  rate  of  national  economic  growth  is  dependent  upon 
greater  encouragement  to  private  investors  to  put  their  money  to  work  in 
the  expectation  of  making  a  profit.  The  unleashing  of  the  creative  energies 
of  people  who  are  thus  provided  opportunities  to  get  productive  employment 
is  made  possible. 

II.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  RATIONALE  OF  THE  BILL 

We  note  that  section  2  of  the  bill  states  the  following : 

“The  public  investments  made  in  the  region  under  this  Act  shall  be  con. 
centrated  in  areas  where  there  is  the  greatest  potential  for  future  growth 
and  where  the  expected  return  on  public  dollars  invested  will  be  the  greatest.’ 

If  it  is  decided  to  have  a  program  of  this  type  involving  massive  Governmem 
spending,  then  the  above-stated  policy  is,  of  course,  a  desirable  one  to  pursue. 
Communities  which  have  developed  best  in  the  past  probably  have  the  best  chance 
for  future  growth.  However,  recognition  of  the  desirability  of  such  a  policy 
by  inevitable  logic  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Government  intervention  in 
economic  processes  is  unsound. 
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The  forces  of  a  free  market,  based  on  the  decisions  of  millions  of  citizens 
seeking  their  own  economic  best  interests,  can  better  determine  areas  where 
there  is  greatest  potential  for  future  growth  and  where  the  expected  return  on 
dollars  invested  will  be  the  greatest  than  can  Government  officials.  If  individual 
citizens  make  some  economic  mistakes  from  time  to  time,  they  do  so  at  their 
own  risk  without  imposing  undue  hardship  on  others.  When  Government  officials 
make  economic  mistakes,  the  hardships  are  widespread  such  as  in  the  case  of 
perpetuation  of  price  controls  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  essence,  the 
issue  is  economic  democracy  versus  economic  dictatorship,  and  inevitably 
economic  democracy  will  prevail. 

The  arbitrary  designation  by  Government  flat  of  certain  areas  to  receive 
preferential  treatment  will  create  temporary  artificial  market  forces  which  in 
the  long  run  will  lead  to  economic  waste.  Thus  it  appears  that  by  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  an  economic  choice  will  be  made  to  give  preferential  treatment  in  public 
spending  to  so-called  Appalachia  (which  we  note  is  defined  so  that  it  does  not 
include  all  the  Appalachian  range  which  actually  extends  through  the  States  of 
New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Maine)  and  apparently 
to  particular  areas  within  so-called  Appalachia.  The  preferential  treatment 
will  include  various  grants-in-aid  on  percentage  bases  not  available  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  We  strongly  urge  that  such  economic  choices  be  left  up  to 
the  forces  of  the  free  market  which  have  created  the  economically  strongest 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Income  in  Appalachia 

One  reason  given  for  a  special  Appalachia  program  is  the  higher  than  average 
proportion  of  low-income  (below  $3,000)  families,  and  the  relatively  low  pro¬ 
portion  of  families  with  incomes  above  $10,000.  This  is  not,  however,  an 
urbanized  area.  Using  the  $3,000  figure  without  qualification  as  to  such  factors, 
as  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  did  in  its  1964  Economic  Report,  in  1962, 
43  percent  of  all  farm  families  and  32  percent  of  all  southern  families  had  money 
incomes  below  $3,000. 

Although  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  used  the  $3,000  of  money  income 
as  the  cutoff  point  for  “poverty,”  they  recognized  that  “refined  analysis  would 
vary  the  income  cutoff  by  family  size,  age,  location,  and  other  indicators  of  needs 
and  costs”  (p.  58,  Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  1964).  Because 
this  region  has  a  larger  proportion  of  rural  dwellers  than  the  rest  of  the  country, 
it  has  lower  money  income — but  this  should  be  somewhat  discounted  as  cash 
income  does  not  have  the  same  significance  for  the  level  of  living  in  rural  as  in 
urban  areas.  It  is  obviously  cheaper  to  pick  tomatoes  from  your  own  garden 
plot  than  to  pay  49  cents  a  pound  for  them  in  a  city  supermarket. 

The  report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Commission  gives  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compare  family  income  for  different  types  of  residence  in  Appalachia 
and  elsewhere  in  the  country.  This  is  summarized  in  the  tabulation  below : 1 


Type  of  family  by  residence 

Median  1960 
family 
income, 
Appalachia 

Median  1960 
family 
income, 
United  States 

Appalachia 
as  percent  of 
United  States 

Metropolitan  areas. .  _  _ _ _ 

$5, 287 

$6,324 

83.6 

Nonmetropolitan  urban  _ 

4,  961 

5, 296 

93.7 

Rural  nonfarm  ..  . . .  -  . 

3,797 

4, 303 

88.2 

Rural  farm  ..  _ _  _  - 

2, 624 

3,061 

85.7 

When  we  consider  the  wide  range  of  family  income  within  the  economy,  it 
becomes  evident  that,  although  these  groups  are  below  the  national  average, 
it  is  not  by  a  very  large  proportion.  With  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  families 
earn  their  income,  a  variation  of  less  than  20  percent  is  not  great.  Certainly 
not  great  enough  to  require  a  “crash”  program. 

As  the  data  presented  by  the  President’s  study  group  show  (tables  C-l  and 
C-2) ,  there  is  a  considerable  income  range  within  the  area.  Although  median 
family  income  in  the  metropolitan  areas  was  consistently  below  that  of  metro¬ 
politan  areas  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  range  was  from  $4,274  in  Tuscaloosa 


1  Based  on  tables  C-l  and  C-2,  1964  report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 
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to  $5,954  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (the  median  for  metropolitan  United  States  was 
$6,324).  They  also  listed  median  family  incomes  for  34  nonmetropolitan  State 
economic  areas.  Although  a  State  economic  area,  for  census  purposes,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  a  relatively  homogeneous  subdivision  (economically  and  socially) 
of  a  State,  the  range  of  incomes  shows  that  these  34  areas  differ  widely  one  from 
the  other.  Each  State  economic  area  was  subdivided  into  three  types  of 
residence :  nonmetropolitan  urban,  nonfarm  rural,  farm.  These  were  the  ranges 
of  median  family  income : 

Nonmetropolitan  urban  :  $3,301  to  $6,642. 

Nonfarm  rural :  $2,134  to  $5,429. 

Farm  :  $1,733  to  $4,567. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  “typical  Appalachian  income.” 

Nor  is  there  a  typical  Appalachian  income  disadvantage.  Some  of  these  areas 
had  median  family  incomes  in  1960  that  were  above  the  corresponding  U.S. 
median.  This  was  true  for  7  of  the  34  nonmetropolitan  urban  figures ;  9  of  the 
34  nonfarm  rural  figures ;  and  13  of  the  34  farm  figures. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  are  other  parts  of  the  country  with  incomes 
as  low  (or  lower)  than  those  in  Appalachia — if  that  is  the  index  to  lie  used 
to  measure  economic  problems.  Median  family  income  in  1959  in  West  Virginia 
(the  only  State  completely  within  the  region)  was  $4,572.  This  was  higher 
than  the  median  income  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota — all  outside  the  region.* 2 

One  might  draw  the  conclusion  that  what  is  needed  is  a  whole  series  of  regional 
programs,  to  meet  the  special  problems  of  each  of  these  areas.  P>ut  the  need 
for  such  multifarious  special  programs  is  much  less  impressive  when  we  examine 
the  trends,  as  well  as  the  levels,  of  income  in  the  various  geographic  areas  of 
the  country.  There  is  a  clear  tendency  for  growth  to  be  most  rapid  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  including  Appalachia,  which  are  presently  behind  the  others 
in  income  levels.  The  Census  Bureau  report  just,  cited  states :  “It  appears  that 
the  States  are  relatively  more  similar  in  terms  of  family  median  income  in 
1959  than  they  were  10  years  ago.” 

Nor  is  this  a  recent  and,  possibly,  short-term  trend.  Another  Government 
report,  using  per  capita  personal  income  as  the  basis  for  study,  makes  it  possible 
to  study  income  change  for  the  1929-48  and  for  the  194S-63  periods.3  The  general 
trend  is  for  the  States  with  above-average  growth  in  the  earlier  period  to  have 
slowed  down  in  the  latter  period.  The  exceptions  (the  States  that  were  above 
average  in  growth  during  both  periods)  include  Southern  and  Western  States 
that  are  changing  from  a  primarily  agricultural  economy  to  an  industrial  one. 
Although  the  Southern  States,  including  those  in  which  we  find  part  of  “Ap¬ 
palachia,”  may  still  be  below  the  national  average  in  terms  of  dollar  income,  their 
rapid  increase  indicates  that  their  “income  lag”  is  narrowing  with  industraliza- 
tion. 

Employment  in  Appalachia 

For  every  type  of  area,  the  unemployment  rates  for  Appalachia  in  1960  were 
marketdly  higher  than  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  assumption,  because  of 
the  identification  of  the  area  with  coal  mining,  is  that  the  answer  is  to  be  found 
here.  The  figures  on  employment  changes  in  Appalachia,  by  industry  (table  I) 
appear  to  bear  this  out — all  the  States  except  Georgia  and  North  Carolina 
had  major  decreases  in  mining  employment  between  1950  and  1960. 

However,  mining  is  not  of  equal  importance  as  a  source  of  employment  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  region.  Kentucky  and  Maryland  had  about  the  same 
percentage  decline  in  mining  employment  between  1950  and  1960  (53.7  and 
53.3  percent  respectively).  In  1950,  however,  20.8  percent  of  the  employment 
in  Kentucky  was  in  mining ;  in  Maryland,  on  the  other  hand,  only  2.3  percent 
of  employment  was  in  that  industry.  It  is  obvious  that  the  loss  of  “more  than 
half”  the  mining  employment  did  not  have  the  same  significance  in  the  two 
areas.  ( See  table  II  for  distribution  of  employment,  by  industries. ) 

Agriculture  and  mining,  the  two  declining  industries  in  terms  of  employment 
when  the  area  is  viewed  as  a  whole,  varied  in  importance  in  1950  from  10.4 
percent  of  employment  in  Maryland  to  53.8  percent  in  Kentucky.  By  1960.  they 
had  declined  for  the  region  as  a  whole,  still  accounting  for  more  than  one-third 


9  Table  A,  “Low  Family  Incomes:  1960.”  Supplementary  reports,  1960  Census  of 

Population,  Feb.  24,  1964,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  PC  (SI) — 43. 

3  Survey  of  Current  Business,  April  1964,  table  2,  p.  21. 
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of  the  employment  in  Kentucky — but  for  only  6.1  percent  in  Pennsylvania.  Even 
in  1950,  however,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  employment  in  the  area  as  a 
whole  was  in  these  industries. 

With  respect  to  total  employment,  four  States  in  the  Appalachian  area  have 
had  net  losses  (of  varying  proportions,  see  table  I).  The  remainder  have  had 
gains.  The  difference  is  found  in  the  shift  to  employment  in  other  industries 
especially  manufacturing  and  services.  This  varied  economic  picture  makes  it 
difficult  to  see  any  justification  for  identifying  this  as  a  separate  region  for 
development — to  the  neglect  of  all  others. 

In  his  Economic  Report,  in  January  of  1964,  President  Johnson  said :  “Today, 
as  in  the  past,  higher  employment  and  speedier  economic  growth  are  the  corner¬ 
stones  of  a  concerted  attack  on  poverty.”  This  is  true  in  Appalachia,  as  it  is 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  The  trend  toward  the  diversification  of  the  economy — 
spurred  on  by  the  initiative  of  private  enterprise — in  this  area  is  a  good  sign 
for  both  increased  employment  and  high  incomes. 

Many  are  impatient  with  the  fact  that,  all  the  private  and  local  initiative 
notwithstanding,  this  area  still  lags  in  some  important  respects.  However,  it 
must  also  be  recognized  that  Appalachia  is  part  of  the  United  States  and  that 
problems  that  show  up  here  also  show  up  elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  If  foreign 
competition  is  a  problem  in  the  steel  industry,  for  example,  the  mills  in  the 
Ohio-Pennsylvania-West  Virginia  area  are  affected,  but  so  are  the  mills  in 
Gary,  Chicago,  and  Fontana. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  existence  of  such  “depressed”  areas 
makes  necessary  a  pinpointed  Federal  effort  to  revitalize  their  individual  econ¬ 
omies.  We  already  have  such  programs  in  our  Federal  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  Our  experience  under  such  legislation  demonstrates  that  a  host  of  “side” 
problems  inevitably  develops  that  create  new  problems  which  then  have  to  be 
solved. 

Because  the  activity  stimulated  by  such  legislation  rests  upon  special  priv¬ 
ileges  and  advantages,  it  results  in  “pirating” — even  though  the  legislation 
(and  it  is  true  of  this  bill)  specifically  attempts  to  discourage  this.  An  obvious 
example  occurs  when  operations  at  existing  facilities  are  curtailed  following 
the  opening  of  a  new  facility  in  a  “depressed  area.”  Less  obvious,  but  equally 
important,  are  the  cases  where  brandnew  operations,  which  might  have  been 
established  in  some  other  section  of  the  country,  are  attracted  instead  to  a  de¬ 
pressed  area  by  inducements  in  Federal  law.  The  most  frequent  complaint 
about  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  program  is  that  jobs  and  production  move 
from  existing  facilities  within  the  area  to  the  new  ones.  Many  instances  have 
been  reported  of  loans  and  grants  to  encourage  the  construction  of  facilities 
which  would  compete  with  existing  privately  financed  (and  nonsubsidized) 
enterprise. 

It  is  obvious  that  thousands  of  organizations  throughout  the  country  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  vigorous  competition  to  attract  industry  to  their  particular  areas. 
However,  the  competitive  efforts  of  communities  to  attract  industries  to  their 
own  localities  do  not  simply  cancel  each  other  out.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
shuffling  jobs  and  sales  from  “A”  to  “B.”  They  significantly  improve  the  general 
economic  climate  of  the  whole  country — in  much  the  same  way  that  competition 
among  firms  raises  the  level  of  efficiency  of  all  of  them.  A  Federal  program 
which  favors  selected  areas  does  not  have  this  type  of  effect.  It  discourages, 
rather  than  stimulates,  the  necessary  local  efforts. 

The  structure  of  the  Commission 

The  proposed  bill  states,  as  did  the  presidential  study  group,  that  the  “State 
and  local  governments  and  the  people  of  the  region  understand  their  problems 
and  have  been  and  are  prepared  to  work  purposefully  toward  their  solution.” 

Nevertheless  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  which  is  to  develop  plans, 
conduct  investigations,  formulate  and  recommend  interstate  compacts,  encourage 
private  investment,  etc.  (sec.  102),  is  a  governmental  group,  consisting  of  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  representatives.  Further,  the  Federal  cochairman  has  veto  power 
over  any  decision  made.  No  matter  what  lipservice  is  given  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  local  leadership  in  the  bill’s  introduction,  this  will  be  a  federally 
dominated  project,  with  all  the  accouterments — including  grants  for  approval 
projects  on  various  matching  bases.  This  type  of  approach  to  economic  problems 
has  not  been  very  productive  up  to  now. 
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Appalachia’s  future — and  the  economy’s 

There  is  a  widely  prevalent,  but  misleading,  point  of  view  in  this  country  that 
says  in  effect :  if  you  do  not  approve  programs  such  as  those  offered  in  this  bill, 
you  are  not  interested  in  the  economic  well-being  of  the  country.  This  myth 
overlooks  the  probability  that  the  alternatives  offered  may,  in  fact,  be  the  more 
appropriate  ways  to  solve  our  economic  problems.  For  example,  businessmen 
(and  many  economists)  argued  for  many  years  that  a  tax  cut  would  have  a  salu¬ 
tary  effect  on  economic  activity.  The  encouragement  the  tax  cut  gave  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  has  resulted  in  major  new  programs  of  expansion. 

Data  released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  on  January  7,  1965,  indicated 
that  employment  in  trade  and  manufacturing  has  risen  from  64.6  million  a  year 
ago,  to  an  alltime  high  of  66.6  million ;  the  total  unemployment  rate  has  gone 
down  from  5.5  percent  a  year  ago  to  4.9  percent ;  the  unemployment  rate  for  adult 
men  has  gone  down  from  4.3  percent  a  year  ago  to  3.5  percent;  and  the  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  for  married  men  has  gone  down  from  3.3  percent  a  year  ago  to 
2.7  percent.  One  way  to  help  Appalachia,  then,  is  to  adopt  general  governmental 
policies  which  encourages  the  expansion  of  job-producing,  taxpaying  enterprises. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  undoubtedly  older  people — and  very  young  ones — 
in  the  area  who  need  help.  For  them,  an  intelligent  system  of  public  assistance, 
based  on  need  and  locally  administered,  is  an  obvious  requirement. 

No  matter  what  the  immediate  effects  of  the  recent  tax  cut  on  the  economy, 
we  should  not  consider  this  job  finished.  We  need  to  consider  the  possibility 
that  we  will  benefit  by  further  tax  reform,  oriented  toward  improvement  of  busi¬ 
ness  incentives,  and  increasing  the  funds  available  for  private  investment.  We 
must  also  be  aware  of  the  dangers  of  inflation.  Therefore,  increased  revenues 
resulting  from  economic  growth  should  be  used  primarily  for  further  tax  reduc¬ 
tion.  This  suggests  that  economy  in  Government  spending,  not  increased  ex¬ 
penditures  for  marginal  and  non-revenue-producing  projects,  should  be  one  of  the 
foremost  concerns  of  the  89th  Congress. 

In  broad  terms,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  sees  the  problems 
of  the  area  which  has  been  designated  as  Appalachia  as  a  reflection  of  those 
elsewhere  in  the  economy.  The  geographic  identifiability  of  the  region  does 
not  mean  it  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

To  the  extent  that  Appalachia’s  various  subsections  have  special  problems, 
these  should,  can,  and  will  be  solved  by  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  millions  of 
individuals,  thousands  of  business  firms,  and  hundreds  of  State  and  community 
bodies.  There  are  encouraging  signs  that  this  is  happening  on  a  significant  scale. 
Therefore,  as  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  poverty  throughout  the  country, 
the  need  is  for  policies  which  will  remove  the  barriers  to  economic  growth  in  the 
productive,  private  sector  of  the  economy.  It  is  by  this  decentralized  and  volun¬ 
tary  type  of  action,  rather  than  by  the  intrusion  of  Federal  bureaucracy,  that 
economic  growth  has  been  achieved  in  the  country  at  large — and  is  being  achieved 
in  Appalachia.  The  approach  represented  by  S.  3  might  well  impede,  rather  than 
assist,  progress  along  these  lines. 

m.  SOME  POSITIVE  ALTERNATIVE  APPROACHES 

Our  association  shares  your  committee’s  concern  for  the  plight  of  the  poverty- 
striken  and  the  jobless  in  the  Appalachian  and  other  depressed  communities. 

Included  in  our  concern  are  those  segments  of  the  overall  problem  that  are 
sociological  as  well  as  economic. 

In  the  Appalachian  portion  of  seven  States,  the  percentage  of  persons  over  25 
years  of  age  who  have  failed  to  finish  5  years  of  school  ranges  as  high  as  22 
percent ;  this  contrasts  with  an  8-percent  figure  for  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  (Yet,  paradoxically,  the  Appalachian  portions  of  three  States  are  above 
the  national  average  in  this  respect.) 

Clearly,  as  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  report  says, 
“An  immediate  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  high  incidence  of  illiteracy  in 
Appalachia.  Training  programs  for  specific  skills  are  inapplicable  where  the 
prospective  trainee  can  neither  read  nor  write.” 

Sociologists  confirm  the  experience  which  many  employers  have  learned  “the 
hard  way”  that  the  problems  of  a  community  are  interrelated.  Education  is  an 
inherent  part  of  present-day  employment.  Health  and  sanitation  are  tied  to 
housing.  One  aspect  of  this  complex  problem  is  so  closely  tied  to  another  that 
a  unified  approach  rather  than  a  piecemeal  approach  is  essential. 
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Some  might  draw  from  this  the  inference  that  a  Federal  domestic  “Peace 
Corps”  is  needed,  or  some  other  highly  publicized  Federal  assistance  program  to 
get  the  job  done.  We  prefer  another  approach. 

Too  often  overlooked  is  the  role  that  voluntary,  cooperative  groups  all  over 
this  country  are  now  playing  in  helping  people  to  help  themselves. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  the  economically  depressed  areas  result  not  from 
inadequate  resources  but  from  the  misuse  or  inability  of  people  to  utilize  these 
resources  effectively  for  their  own  and  society’s  needs. 

One  nonprofit,  non, sectarian,  voluntary  national  organization  dedicated  to  the 
concept  of  helping  people  help  themselves  is  the  14-year-old  Board  for  Funda¬ 
mental  Education,  composed  of  businessmen,  educators,  and  professional  people. 
Significantly,  it  was  chartered  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1954  and 
annually  reports  its  activities  to  the  Congress. 

Its  purpose: 

“To  provide  guidance  in  planning  activities  which  will  encourage  willing 
people  to  help  themselves  to  develop  their  capacities  more  fully,  to  utilize  their 
potential  to  the  maximum  degree,  and  to  lead  richer,  more  productive  lives  that 
will  be  of  benefit  to  themselves  and  to  their  community.” 

Through  the  board’s  efforts,  a  civic  action  group  was  organized  in  1957 
under  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick  in  Wirt  County,  W.  Va.,  after  traditional  sources  of 
income  had  dried  up.  Through  the  community’s  own  initiative,  a  ski  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  (started  through  a  $35,000  local  investment)  was  established; 
a  plant  nursery  employing  200  people  was  started ;  and  various  local  organiza¬ 
tions  cooperated  in  building  a  recreational  area  and  in  developing  a  program 
for  youth.  These  activities  grew  out  of  a  program  stimulated  by  the  Board 
for  Fundamental  Education  involving  individual  development  through  courses 
in  fundamental  education.  Community  volunteers  put  on  adult  workshops, 
seminars,  and  learning  programs.  Today,  Wirt  County  is  an  area  of  growth  in¬ 
stead  of  stagnation,  development  instead  of  disintegration,  hope  instead  of  fear. 

The  knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  more  than  a  quarter  century  of 
work  at  Flanner  House,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  helping  adults  acquire  the  basic 
tools  of  learning  have  now  been  applied  by  the  board  staff  and  cooperative 
educators  in  such  areas  as  Overton  and  Pickett  County,  Tenn. ;  Hawkins,  Tex. ; 
Ashland,  Wis. :  suburban  Duluth  and  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation,  Minn. 

Anaconda  Co.  is  helping  unemployed  coal  miners  from  the  Appalachian  region 
relocate  in  metal  mining  jobs  in  Montana.  The  big  majority  of  those  relocated 
have  switched  easily  to  “hard  rock  mining”  and  they  are  now  among  the  most 
highly  regarded — and  highly  paid — miners  on  “the  richest  hill  on  earth”  in 
Butte,  Mont.  This  is  a  sterling  example  of  a  private,  voluntary  program  to  help 
solve  the  employment  problems  of  persons  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

The  people  of  Braxton  County.  W.  Va.  formed  the  Braxton  County  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Corp.,  a  private,  locally  owned  and  organized  corporation.  They  analyzed 
the  resources  of  their  county  and  concluded  its  chief  asset  was  an  abundance  of 
low  quality  timber.  The  redevelopment  corporation  raised  over  $400,000  from 
local  sources  for  investment  in  the  West  Virginia  Forest  Products  Co.  so  as 
to  construct  a  wood  processing  plant.  The  plant  uses  a  new  method  wrhich  makes 
particle  board  from  low  quality  timber.  Imported  technicians  train  the  local 
workers  who  are  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  as  aptitudes  permit. 
The  company  employs  more  than  400  persons.  Now,  Braxton  County  has  an 
industry  in  which  the  people  take  pride  because  they  built  it  themselves. 

Local  leaders  in  Chicago  became  aware  that  from  25,000  to  30,000  southern 
Appalachian  emigrants  had  moved  into  a  2-  by  5-mile  area  of  uptown  Chicago. 
These  emigrants  were  having  difficulties  adjusting  to  an  unfamiliar  urban  en¬ 
vironment.  The  local  leaders  donated  $25,000  so  that  a  Chicago  office  of  the 
Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains,  Inc.,  could  be  established  to  help  these  people. 
The  Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains  Inc.  is  located  in  Berea.  Ky.  and  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  people  from  the  Appalachian  region.  The  Chicago  office 
gets  in  touch  with  emigrants  either  before  or  after  they  arrive  in  Chicago.  In¬ 
formation  is  provided  as  to  available  housing,  job  opportunities  and  training  op¬ 
portunities.  Skills  are  analyzed  and  classes  are  held  on  techniques  of  secur¬ 
ing  employment.  Businessmen  are  urged  to  accept  them  and  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  prove  their  worth  by  employing  those  who  qualify  for  available  jobs. 
Many  families  have  been  helped  by  the  council’s  Chicago  office. 

Nautilus  Industries,  Inc.,  located  a  new  plant  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania  to  manufacture  home  appliances.  The  local  work  force  was  com¬ 
posed  of  natives  of  the  area,  experienced  only  in  coal  mining,  many  of  them 
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chronically  unemployed.  Gerald  L.  Cohen,  founder  and  president  of  Nautilus, 
a  native  of  the  area,  had  the  conviction  that  such  former  coal  miners  could  be 
trained  for  metalworking  jobs  such  as  paint  sprayer,  shear  operator,  buffer  re¬ 
pairman,  press  operator,  welder,  assembler,  packer,  finisher,  and  inspector.  A 
company-sponsored  training  program  was  established.  It  consists  of  a  careful 
selection  process  which  places  great  stress  on  motivation,  personal  responsibility, 
and  good  work  attitudes ;  mechanical  aptitude  tests  in  welding,  assembly,  and 
press  operations  administered  by  the  State  employment  service;  and  an  on-the- 
job  training  program  with  members  of  the  company  supervisory  force  as  in¬ 
structors.  The  training  program  has  resulted  in  a  skilled,  productive  work 
force.  A  typical  example  of  transition  from  coal  miner  to  skilled  metalworker 
is  an  employee  who  spent  29  years  in  coal  mining  and  had  been  out  of  work  for 
2  years  before  coming  to  Nautilus.  Now,  he  is  a  skilled  stamping  press  operator. 
The  community  of  Freeland,  Pa.,  where  the  plant  is  located,  and  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  are  high  in  their  compliments  about  Nautilus  Industries,  Inc.,  and 
what  it  has  meant  to  the  people  in  that  area. 

The  three  latter  examples  have  been  taken  from  the  file  of  case  studies  of 
the  STEP  program  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  designed  to 
promote  widespread  knowledge  of  sound  solutions  to  employment  problems. 
The  STEP  program  collects  and  publishes  case  studies  analyzing  successful 
solutions  to  difficult  employment  problems.  The  case  studies  are  grouped  as 
follows : 

I.  Case  studies  on  company  employment  problems : 

A.  Selection. 

B.  Company-sponsored  training. 

C.  Retraining. 

D.  Redirecting. 

II.  Case  studies  on  community  employment  problems : 

A.  Self-development. 

B.  Community  sponsored  training. 

C.  Job  development. 

D.  Relocation. 

Companies  or  communities  having  one  or  more  of  these  employment  problems 
can  request  case  studies  outlining  how  other  companies  or  communities,  facing 
similar  problems,  worked  out  satisfactory  solutions.  The  case  studies  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  detailed  to  enable  the  determination  of  whether  or  not  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram,  perhaps  revised  to  fit  local  circumstances,  would  be  helpful. 

There  are  various  other  examples  which  can  he  culled  from  the  files  of  founda¬ 
tions.  universities,  labor  organizations,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  business 
sources,  which  illustrate  graphically  the  achievements  of  business,  professional 
and  labor  union  leadership  in  “turning  around”  communities  that  have  become 
psychologically  as  well  as  economically  depressed. 

Properly  conceived  self-help  programs  might  well  he  given  greater  public 
prominence  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  Appalachia  and  the  STEP  program 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  an  effort  in  that  direction. 

Businessmen  generally  are  not  complacent  about  the  problems  existing  in  the 
pockets  of  poverty ;  neither  are  they  agreed  that  any  speedy  solutions  exist  for 
the  complex  problems  found  in  such  distressed  areas.  However,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  believes  that  lasting  solutions  will  not  be  gained 
through  massive  Government  spending  programs,  and  the  proposed  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  is  one  of  these. 

Nevertheless,  as  concerned  citizens,  we  feel  that  more  light  should  he  shed  on 
the  true  nature  of  the  problem,  and  that  unstinting  effort  is  needed  to  bring  into 
the  mainstream  of  economic  and  social  life  those  citizens  who  have  experienced 
great  privation,  for  whatever  cause. 

A  great  deal  more  work  is  going  on  in  this  field  than  is  generally  recognized. 
Your  committee,  and  other  congressional  committees,  could  perform  a  signal 
public  service  by  spotlighting  this  phase  of  our  national  endeavor — much  of  it 
rooted  deeply  in  the  fabric  of  American  life  and  heritage. 
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Table  I. — Employment  changes  in  Appalachia,  by  major  industry  groups, 

1950-60 1 

[Percent  change] 


Total 

Agricul¬ 

ture 

Mining 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Manufac¬ 

turing 

Services 

Alabama _ 

+5.6 

-60.7 

-59.5 

+32.9 

+27.3 

+28.9 

Georgia.--  _ _ 

+10.2 

-60.3 

0 

+42.0 

+29.0 

+36.0 

Kentucky  - 

-30.2 

-56.4 

-53.7 

-8.8 

+4.8 

-1.0 

Maryland _ 

+3.3 

-30.8 

-53.3 

+17. 1 

+2.0 

+10.6 

North  Carolina-  _ _ 

+5.9 

-52.6 

+20.0 

+14.4 

+34.0 

+21.5 

Ohio _ _ 

+5.4 

-52.4 

-52.5 

+24.6 

+36.7 

+21.1 

Pennsylvania _ _ 

-0.9 

-36.7 

-67.8 

-3.0 

+4.4 

+12.4 

Tennessee _  _  __ 

+7.8 

-46.6 

-43.0 

+2.0 

+29.4 

+25.0 

Virginia,  _ 

-4.3 

-46.8 

-36.  2 

—2. 1 

+33.3 

+18.4 

West  Virginia..  _  . . . 

-14.3 

-61.3 

-56.0 

-9.0 

+6.1 

+6.8 

Total,  Appalachia - 

Balance  of  United  States _ 

-1.5 

-52.5 

-58.6 

+5.7 

+14.2 

+16.3 

+17.1 

-35.6 

-1.0 

+10.8 

+20.6 

+28.1 

1  Based  on  tables  C-8  and  C-9,  Report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  1964. 


Table  11.— Distribution  of  employment  in  major  industry  groups,  Appalachia, 

1950-60 1 


[Percent] 


Industry 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

1950 

1960 

1950 

1960 

1950 

1960 

1950 

1960 

Agriculture . . . . . 

21.7 

8.1 

24.3 

8.8 

33.0 

20.6 

8.1 

5.4 

Mining _  __  __  _  __ 

4.1 

1.6 

.7 

.7 

20.8 

13.8 

2.3 

1.1 

Construction _  _ 

5.3 

6.7 

5.4 

7.0 

4.5 

5.8 

5.4 

6.2 

Manufacturing _ 

24.4 

29.4 

35.5 

41.6 

8.3 

12.4 

31.1 

30.7 

Services .  . . . 

44.5 

54.3 

34.0 

42.0 

33.4 

47.4 

52.9 

56.7 

Industry 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

1950 

1960 

1950 

1960 

1950 

1960 

1950 

1960 

Agriculture _ 

25.6 

11.5 

20.6 

9.3 

4.9 

3. 1 

20.9 

10.3 

Mining _  .  __ 

.6 

.7 

5.8 

2.6 

9. 1 

3.0 

2.6 

1.4 

Construction .  . . . 

6.0 

6.5 

5.6 

6.6 

5.  1 

5.0 

7.  1 

6.7 

Manufacturing,,- . . 

30.5 

38.6 

22.3 

29.0 

34.9 

36.8 

25.7 

30.8 

Services.-.  _  .  _ 

37.3 

42.8 

45.6 

52.5 

45.9 

52.1 

43.7 

50.7 

Industry 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Total  Appa¬ 
lachia 

1950 

1960 

1950 

1960 

1950 

1960 

Agriculture . . . -  - 

23.6 

13.2 

9.8 

4.4 

14.1 

6.8 

Mining . .  -  _  _  - - - 

16.3 

10.9 

21.4 

11.0 

9.2 

3.9 

Construction _ _ _ 

5.8 

6.0 

5.1 

5.4 

5.4 

5.8 

Manufacturing  _ _  _  _ _ _  .  __ 

18.6 

25.9 

18.8 

23.3 

27.8 

32.2 

Services-  _ _  _  _  _  . .  -- 

35.6 

44. 1 

44.8 

55.9 

43.5 

51.3 

1  Based  on  tables  C-9  and  C-ll,  report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  1964. 
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Senator  Randolph.  I  wish  to  thank  you,  especially  Senator  Cooper, 
as  well  as  all  members  of  this  committee,  for  sharing  in  these  produc¬ 
tive  hearings. 

We  have  had  information  and  we  have  received  recommendations 
which  will  be  helpful  when  the  committee  goes  into  executive  session 
on  January  27. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much,  those  of  you  who  have  shared  as  our 
listeners. 

This  hearing  stands  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  1 :15  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.) 

(Subsequently  the  following  statements  were  received :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  From  Maryland 

Maryland’s  Sixth  Congressional  District  is  particularly  proud  of  its  heritage 
of  local  and  individual  initiative.  Three  of  our  five  counties  fall  within  the 
Appalachian  region.  For  the  last  decade,  this  section  of  western  Maryland 
has  been  plagued  with  the  reality  that  they  were  experiencing  deficient  economic 
expansion.  Many  of  the  industries  in  the  area  were  slowing  down  or  shutting 
down.  Unemployment  was  high  and  the  people  were  struggling  to  make  ends 
meet.  In  1961,  it  was  determined  that  the  people  had  to  take  a  stand  and 
begin  a  program  to  bolster  the  economy  of  the  region.  In  January  of  that  year 
I  proposed  a  western  Maryland  economic  conference  to  draw  together  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  various  interest  groups  involved  in  the  problem,  for  the 
purpose  of  study  and  discussion  in  the  hope  that  the  exchange  of  ideas  would 
bind  these  groups  together  and  yield  a  fuller  understanding  of  how  to  combat 
depressed  industry  and  unemployment. 

The  results  of  this  conference,  above  all,  showed  the  need  to  retain  and  em¬ 
phasize  local  initiative.  As  I  said  at  the  time,  “We  are  going  to  do  this  job  right 
in  our  hometowns.”  But,  in  addition  to  this,  it  demonstrated  the  need  for  a 
program  such  as  is  proposed  here  today,  to  coordinate  the  various  local  efforts  with 
State  and  Federal  programs.  Through  this  conference,  we  were  able  to  establish 
a  liaison  between  the  counties  concerned  and  to  make  a  united  effort.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  establish  a  program  to  mold  local,  State,  and  Federal  efforts  into 
a  regional  drive  to  uplift  the  economy  of  an  entire  section  of  our  country. 

I  think  it  would  be  wise  at  this  point  to  insert  a  note  of  caution.  This  pro¬ 
gram,  if  enacted,  will  be  of  such  broad  scope  that  it  will  include  11  States  and 
more  than  15  million  people.  Projects  will  be  proposed  based  on  abstract  eco¬ 
nomic  theories,  which  is  necessary  when  you  are  considering  people  by  the  mil¬ 
lions  and  localities  by  the  thousands.  But  when  proposing  solutions  in  this 
manner,  there  is  always  the  tendency  to  forget  that  we  are  dealing  with  individ¬ 
uals  whose  most  immediate  concern  is  their  own  community  interests.  This  pro¬ 
gram  cannot  possibly  succeed  unless  those  individual  and  local  interests  can  be 
preserved  to  the  highest  degree.  If  the  time  should  come  when  personal  and 
community  initiative  is  transferred  to  the  State  or  Federal  Government,  the  most 
vital  resource  of  the  area  will  have  been  destroyed.  “Favorable  economic  climate” 
can  never  be  properly  applied  to  a  region  of  the  country  or  even  to  a  State.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  an  aggregate  of  personal  achievement  translated  into  the 
fulfillment  of  local  economic  potential.  It  is  still  individuals  that  need  employ¬ 
ment  and  it  is  still  individuals  who  will  be  increasing  their  talents  and  skills 
in  order  to  accept  new  jobs.  It  is  still  the  towns  and  villages  that  will  provide 
the  sites  for  new  industry,  and  they  will  do  this  by  proper  utilization  of  re¬ 
sources  and  by  installation  of  all  the  facilities  that  will  help  business  expand. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Claiborne  Pell,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State 

of  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  my  views  regarding 
S.  3,  the  Appalachian  regional  development  bill. 

My  cosponsorship  of  this  legislation  derives  from  a  longstanding  interest  in 
the  philosophy  underlying  regional  development  planning.  Too  often  we  think 
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in  terms  of  direct  Federal-State  efforts,  ignoring  many  times  the  artificial  nature 
of  boundary  lines. 

Regional  planning,  with  its  emphasis  on  developing  areas  with  common  prob¬ 
lems  and  overlapping  needs,  must  eventually  replace  outmoded  concepts  of 
isolated  efforts.  Cooperative  ventures  joined  in  by  the  States  and,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  the  Federal  Government,  can  solve  important  problems  that  need  an 
integrated  effort. 

My  interest  in  the  Appalachian  bill  is  to  see  a  well-conceived  and  vitally  neces¬ 
sary  program  put  into  effect.  This  plan  hopefully  will  set  the  framework  for 
other  necessary  regional  development  plans — and  one  need  only  glance  at  the 
national  problems  of  unemployment  and  economic  distress,  of  dwindling  natural 
resources  and  unconserved  lands,  to  recognize  the  task  that  lies  ahead. 

New  England,  which  for  generations  had  enjoyed  a  high  climate  of  prosperous 
industrial  advance,  widespread  trade,  important  commercial  fisheries,  and  spe¬ 
cialized  agricultural  activities,  has  been  experiencing,  in  more  recent  years, 
serious  economic  problems  which  are  regional  in  nature.  Because  of  this,  a  well- 
structured  regional  development  plan  could  aid  New  England  in  regaining  the 
levels  of  prosperity  of  the  past,  and  in  forging  ahead  to  new  levels  in  the  future. 
Enactment  and  implementation  of  the  Appalachian  program  will  certainly  set 
valuable  guidelines  for  these  future  efforts. 


Statement  of  Maj.  Gen.  Louis  W.  Prentiss,  U.S.  Army  (Retired),  Executive 
Vice  President,  American  Road  Builders’  Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  on  June  23,  1964,  I  testified  be¬ 
fore  this  committee  on  behalf  of  the  American  Road  Builders’  Association  to 
present  our  views  in  support  of  the  construction  of  modern  primary  highways 
as  a  means  of  advancing  the  economic  and  social  progress  of  the  Appalachian 
region. 

Little  needs  to  be  added  to  the  testimony  presented  on  that  date.  We  pointed 
out  that  highway  building  will  not,  in  itself,  remove  the  economic  troubles  of 
the  Appalachian  region.  But,  we  added,  modern  highways  are  the  essential 
catalyst  without  which  no  comprehensive  program  of  economic  aid  can  fully 
succeed.  We  noted  that  the  State  highway  departments,  under  existing  pro¬ 
grams,  properly  give  priority  attention  to  building  roads  in  the  areas  where  the 
immediate  demands  of  traffic  exceed  the  capacity  of  existing  highways.  Thus, 
special  programs  are  needed  to  provide  highways  in  those  areas  which,  because 
of  the  lack  of  economic  growth,  cannot  meet  the  traffic  criteria  to  justify  new 
highway  construction  to  meet  traffic  demand. 

We  amplified  these  statements  by  citing  supporting  studies  and  statistics  which 
demonstrate  the  role  of  highways  as  economic  catalysts. 

We  further  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  highway  program  not  only  will  con¬ 
tribute  substantially  to  the  permanent  economic  betterment  of  the  region  but 
also  will  provide  an  immediate  economic  tonic  through  the  employment  generated 
by  the  highway  construction  itself. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  highway  construction 
generates  216  man-hours  of  employment  per  $1,000  of  construction  contract 
value. 

The  highway  industry  is  ready  to  move  into  this  new  program  without  delay. 
The  accelerated  national  highway  program  begun  in  1956  has  reached  its  approxi¬ 
mate  peak  level  of  construction  activity,  but  the  industry  has  ample  reserve 
resources  in  manpower  and  equipment  to  undertake  the  new  program  efficiently 
and  immediately. 

Highway  contractors  are  working  at  levels  substantially  below  their  capacity. 
The  construction  equipment  industry  can  fill  orders  for  new  equipment  with  no 
delay.  Materials  producers  stand  ready  to  do  their  part.  Thanks  to  great 
technological  advances  in  the  last  decade,  the  highway  industry  has  a  greater 
capability  for  efficient  and  economical  production  than  at  any  other  time  in 
history. 

So  we  welcome  the  diligence  with  which  this  committee  is  advancing  this 
legislation  and  pledge  our  cooperation  in  making  the  program  effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  again  most  appreciative  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
the  views  of  the  American  Road  Builders’  Association. 
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National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  21, 1965. 

lion.  Pat  McNamara, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McNamara  :  As  we  read  the  above-mentioned  legislation,  it 
would  authorize  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Government  of  $840  million  for  high¬ 
way  improvement  in  the  Appalachian  States  plus  an  additional  $237.2  million 
for  sewage  treatment  plants,  vocational  schools,  water  resources  studies,  hospital 
and  health  centers,  land  improvement,  timber  development,  and  mining  area 
restoration. 

Why,  one  might  ask,  in  a  bill  to  aid  Appalachia,  is  there  no  reference  to  the 
one  natural  resource  which  constitutes  Appalachia’s  largest  source  of  wealth — 
coal  It  almost  appears  as  though  there  had  been,  in  drafting  S.  3,  a  conscious 
effort  to  omit  all  mention  of  coal ;  the  one  element  from  which  could  be  derived 
some  dollars  to  help  repay  the  Federal  grants  authorized  by  the  legislation. 

Of  the  need  and  desirability  for  a  Federal  program  to  combat  the  deplorable 
conditions  under  which  so  many  thousands  of  American  citizens  exist  in  the 
several  Appalachian  States,  there  can  be  no  question.  There  are,  however,  two 
tests  which,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  met  by  any  legislation  which  involves 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  to  redevelop  a  particular  geo¬ 
graphical  area  of  the  country. 

These  tests  are : 

(1)  Is  the  legislation  formulated  to  assure  that  the  Federal  investment 
will  result  in  a  sustained  economic  improvement  in  the  area  through  the 
stimulation  of  business  and  industrial  enterprise ;  and 

(2)  Does  the  legislation  assure  that  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
works  to  be  constructed  with  Federal  funds  will  be  self -liquidating?  Will 
they  generate  a  cash-flow  to  repay  the  Federal  investment? 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  subject  legislation,  though  desirable  in  its  objectives, 
would  better  serve  the  public  interest  if  modified  to  more  closely  meet  the 
above  tests,  which  are  usually  applied  to  public  works  undertakings. 

In  truth,  S.  3  completely  ignores  the  most  abundant  and  the  most  valuable 
natural  resource  which  the  Appalachian  area  possesses — coal.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  spending  of  Federal  funds  to  build  highways,  sewage  treatment 
plants,  vocational  education  facilities,  hospital  and  health  centers.  It  author¬ 
izes  additional  money  for  land  improvement,  timber  development,  and  water 
resources  studies.  It  even  authorizes  the  spending  of  $21.5  million  to  restore 
lands  which  have  been  rendered  desolate  through  the  failure  of  private  entre¬ 
preneurs  to  repair  the  ravages  of  their  own  strip-mine  exploitation.  As  to 
authorizing  expenditures  for  increasing  utilization  of  the  coal  resources  of  the 
region,  however,  the  bill  is  anomalously  silent.  Yet,  it  is  by  helping  to  increase 
coal  utilization  that  this  legislation  could  provide  the  basis  for  sustained  growth 
of  the  area’s  economy,  and  render  self-liquidating  all  the  projects  for  which 
Federal  grants  are  provided.  It  is  the  cash  register  of  Appalachia  which  this 
bill  wholly  ignores. 

Every  authority  who  has  studied  the  problems  of  Appalachia  during  recent 
years  has  recognized  the  dominant  role  which  the  area’s  coal  resources  could 
play  in  its  redevelopment. 

Your  committee,  in  favorably  reporting  S.  2782  on  August  13,  1964,  stated : 

“As  earlier  noted,  however,  coal  remains  the  single  largest  resource  of  the 
region,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  development  of  the  area  that 
there  be  opened  new  markets  for  coal.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that  the 
Commission  should  include  within  its  efforts  the  study  of  the  development  of  such 
new  markets. 

“The  committee  is  also  in  agreement  with  the  finding  of  the  President's  Ap¬ 
palachian  Regional  Commission  which  declared  in  its  1964  report  that  ‘Develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  power  could  have  a  marked  impact  upon  the  future  economic 
situation  in  the  Appalachian  region’  and  stated  that  study  of  the  potential 
benefits  of  using  coal  and  hydro  resources  for  this  purpose  should  be  ‘among 
the  early  concerns’  of  a  regional  organization.” 

The  use  of  Appalachian  coal  to  provide  low-cost  electricity  for  use  in  the  region, 
and  for  export  from  the  region,  is  widely  recognized  as  a  desirable  major  element 
in  rebuilding  the  economy  of  Appalachia.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  mentioned  the  concept  favorably.  It  has  received  support  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior,  the  Pennsylvania  Governor’s  Council  of  Science  and  Tech- 
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uology,  a  panel  of  experts  on  Appalachian  problems  convened  by  Princeton 
University,  the  Eastern  Kentucky  Redevelopment  Commission,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Electric  Power  Corp.,  the  subsidiary  operating  companies  of  which  are 
pledged  to  expand  by  5  million  kilowatts  their  generating  facilities  in  Appalachia 
over  the  next  7  years. 

In  short,  Appalachia  is  a  vast  coal  reserve.  Coal  in  large  quantities  is  low- 
cost  electricity.  And  low-cost  electricity  in  large  quantities  is  dollars. 

So  good  are  the  economics  of  large-scale  coal-tired  steam  electric  stations  in 
Appalachia  that  the  “National  Power  Survey,”  recently  published  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Power  Commission,  recommends  large-scale  mine-mouth  plants  in  Appa¬ 
lachia,  with  500-kilovolt  transmission  to  New  York  and  New  England,  as  one  of 
the  preferred  means  of  serving  1980  electric  loads  in  the  latter  areas.  Already, 
the  major  privately  owned  power  companies,  and  their  parent  holding  com¬ 
panies,  have  recognized  the  benefits  available.  The  Keystone  plant,  consisting 
initially  of  two  800,000-kilowatt  units,  near  Johnstown,  Pa.,  will  be  owned 
jointly  by  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  a  holding  company  for  five  operating 
companies,  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  and  Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 
Allegheny  Power  System,  a  holding  company  for  seven  operating  companies,  is 
building  a  500,000-kilowatt  plant  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  A  500-kilovolt  alter¬ 
nating-current  transmission  system  will  link  these  two  plants  with  the  Mount 
Storm,  W.  Va.,  1,140,000-kilowatt  plant  of  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.  and  with 
the  500-kilovolt  network  of  the  American  Electric  Power  Co.  The  power  com¬ 
panies  in  Appalachia  will  thereby  he  delivering  high  voltage  electricity  from 
Appalachia  to  Richmond,  Va.,  Washington,  D.C.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the 
New  York  City  metropolitan  area.  The  evidence  is  irrefutable  that  Appalachia 
can  be  established  as  a  center  of  steam  electric  generation  from  which  poxver  can 
be  delivered  widely  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  at  a  cost 
lower  than  it  can  be  developed  from  any  alternative  source. 

This  result  is  being  achieved  by  privately  owned  power  companies  paying  all 
taxes,  local  and  Federal,  and  capital  costs  of  1 4  to  15  percent. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  a  Federal  corporation,  operating  in  similar  fashion, 
could  also  sell  enormous  quantities  of  electric  energy  from  steam  stations  in 
Appalachia,  and  utilize  the  surplus  revenue  arising  from  the  difference  between 
Federal  financing  and  private  financing  to  establish  and  fund  an  Appalachian 
development  assistance  fund.  The  latter  fund  could  then  be  used  to  liquidate 
projects  for  which  Federal  grants  are  authorized  in  S.  3. 

Assuming  that  the  differential  between  the  cost  of  producing  electricity  in  a 
federally  financed  steamplant  and  a  privately  owned  steainplant  is  approximately 
one-lialf  mill  per  kilowatt-hour,  more  than  $3.5  million  per  year  in  surplus  revenue 
would  be  available  from  every  million  kilowatts  of  Federal  stream  generating 
capacity  that  is  installed  in  Appalachia.  In  effect,  one  such  plant  would,  during 
its  30-year  lifetime,  generate  surplus  revenues  of  over  $100  million  to  help  pay 
off  the  Federal  investment  in  highways,  sewage  treatment  plants,  hospitals,  health 
centers,  vocational  schools,  and  similar  undertakings. 

In  the  light  of  forecasts  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission’s  “National  Power 
Survey”  that  by  1980  the  cost  of  mine-mouth  generation  plus  transmission  to  load 
center  will  be  generally  competitive  with  load  center  generation ;  that  80  million 
kilowatts  of  new  capacity  added  by  1980  will  be  of  mine-mouth  variety,  and 
that  40  million  kilowatts  of  mine-mouth  capacity  will  be  developed  in  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  area ;  the  potential  for  generating  a  cash  flow  to  fund  the  above 
suggested  Appalachian  development  assistance  fund  is  enormous.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  coal  mine  employment,  for  power  system  construction  and  operation 
payrolls,  and  the  availability  of  low-cost  power  to  stimulate  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  would  be  equally  large.  These  facts  emphasize  the  desirability 
for  including  in  any  Appalachian  redevelopment  legislation  provisions  for  a 
Federal  corporation  empowered  to  finance  and  operate  coal-burning  steam  elec¬ 
tric  stations  and  to  market  the  power  from  them.  To  ignore  the  potential  of 
this  suggestion  is  to  almost  completely  reject  the  concept  that  a  program  of  the 
type  embodied  in  S.  3  should,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  reimburse  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  the  expenditures  involved  and  should,  rather  than  con¬ 
stituting  an  extended  dole,  be  designed  to  stimulate  nongovernmental  business 
activity. 

Based  on  all  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  we  strongly  urge  that  S.  3  be 
amended  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  corporation  authorized 
to  finance  and  construct  coal-fired  steam  electric  stations  in  Appalachia,  and 
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to  market  the  power  from  them.  The  corporation  should  be  directed  to  turn 
over  to  the  several  States,  or  to  the  United  States,  all  surplus  revenues  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  program  contemplated  by  the  instant  legislation. 

As  a  less  desirable  alternative,  we  suggest  that,  at  the  very  least,  there  should 
be  included  in  the  legislation  authorization  and  direction  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  further  study  the  possibility  of  using  steam  electric  stations  in 
Appalachia  to  develop  the'  necessary  cash  flow  with  which  to  fund  the  program 
embodied  in  S.  3. 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
hearings  held  on  S.  3. 

Very  truly  yours, 


o 


Charles  A.  Robinson,  .Tr„ 
Staff  Engineer  and  Staff  Counsel. 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  1965 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Public  Works, 

Ai>  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia, 

W ashington,  D.G. 

The  acl  hoc.  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
1302,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Robert  E.  Jones  (chair¬ 
man)  presiding. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order. 

The  first  item  this  morning  is  to  address  ourselves  to  consideration 
of  H.R.  4  and  S.  3,  from  Mr.  Fallon  and  Senator  Randolph,  bills  on 
the  development  of  Appalachia. 

(The  documents  follow :) 

[H.R.  4,  S9th  Cong.,  1st  sess.l 

A  BILL  To  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs  and  the  planning 

and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  region 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965”. 

FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the  Appalachian  region 
of  the  United  States,  while  abundant  in  natural  resources  and  rich  in  potential, 
lags  behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  its  economic  growth  and  that  its  people 
have  not  shared  properly  in  the  Nation’s  prosperity.  The  region’s  uneven  past 
development,  with  its  historical  reliance  on  a  few  basic  industries  and  a  mar¬ 
ginal  agriculture,  has  failed  to  provide  the  economic  base  that  is  a  vital  pre¬ 
requisite  for  vigorous,  self-sustaining  growth.  The  State  and  local  governments 
and  the  people  of  the  region  understand  their  problems  and  have  been  working 
and  will  continue  to  work  purposefully  toward  their  solution.  The  Congress 
recognizes  the  comprehensive  report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  documenting  these  findings  and  concludes  that  regionwide  develop¬ 
ment  is  feasible,  desirable,  and  urgently  needed.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  assist  the  region  in  meeting  its  special  problems,  to  promote  its  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  and  to  establish  a  framework  for  joint  Federal  and  State 
efforts  toward  providing  the  basic  facilities  essential  to  its  growth  and  attack¬ 
ing  its  common  problems  and  meeting  its  common  needs  on  a  coordinated  and 
concerted  regional  basis.  The  public  investments  made  in  the  region  under  this 
Act  shall  he  concentrated  in  areas  where  there  is  the  greatest  potential  for  future 
growth,  and  where  the  expected  return  on  public  dollars  invested  will  be  the 
greatest.  The  States  will  be  responsible  for  recommending  local  and  State  proj¬ 
ects,  within  their  borders,  which  will  receive  assistance  under  this  Act.  As  the 
region  obtains  the  needed  physical  and  transportation  facilities  and  develops  its 
human  resources,  the  Congress  expects  that  the  region  will  generate  a  diversified 
industry,  and  that  the  region  will  then  be  able  to  support  itself,  through  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  strengthened  free  enterprise  economy. 
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TITLE  I— THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  VOTING 

Sec.  101. (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Appalachian  Regional  Commis¬ 
sion  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Commission”)  which  shall  be  composed 
of  one  Federal  member,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Federal  Cochairman”, 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  one  member  from  each  participating  State  in  the  Appalachian  region.  The 
Federal  Cochairman  shall  be  one  of  the  two  Cochairmen  of  the  Commission. 
Each  State  member  may  be  the  Governor,  or  his  designee,  or  such  other  person 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he  represents.  The  State 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  elect  a  Cochairman  of  the  Commission  from 
among  their  number. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  105,  decisions  by  the  Commission  shall  re¬ 
quire  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochairman  and  of  a  majority  of  the 
State  members  (exclusive  of  members  representing  States  delinquent  under 
section  105).  In  matters  coming  before  the  Commission,  the  Federal  Cochair¬ 
man  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  consult  with  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  having  an  interest  in  the  subject  matter. 

(c)  Each  State  member  shall  have  an  alternate,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
or  as  otherwise  may  be  provided  by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he  represents. 
The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap¬ 
point  an  alternate  for  the  Federal  Cochairman.  An  alternate  shall  vote  in  the 
event  of  the  absence,  death,  disability,  removal,  or  resignation  of  the  State 
or  Federal  representative  for  which  he  is  an  alternate. 

(d)  The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  be  compensated  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  at  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  of  the  Federal  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Salary  Act  of  1964.  His  alternate  shall  be  compensated  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled  rate  for  grade  GS-18 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  when  not  actively  serving  as  an 
alternate  for  the  Federal  Cochairman  shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties 
as  are  delegated  to  him  by  the  Federal  Cochairman.  Each  State  member  and 
his  alternate  shall  be  compensated  by  the  State  which  they  represent  at  the  rate 
established  by  the  law  of  such  State. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  comprehensive  and  coordinated  plans 
and  programs  and  establish  priorities  thereunder,  giving  due  consideration 
to  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region ; 

(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations,  research,  and  studies,  including 
an  inventory  and  analysis  of  the  resources  of  the  region,  and,  in  cooperation 
with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor  demonstration  projects 
designed  to  foster  regional  productivity  and  growth ; 

(3)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with  the  agency  involved,  Federal, 
State,  and  local  public  and  private  programs  and,  where  appropriate,  recom¬ 
mend  modifications  or  additions  which  will  increase  their  effectiveness  in  the 
region ; 

(4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  appropriate,  interstate  compacts 
and  other  forms  of  interstate  cooperation,  and  work  with  State  and  local 
agencies  in  developing  appropriate  model  legislation ; 

(5)  encourage  the  formation  of  local  development  districts; 

(6)  encourage  private  investment  in  industrial,  commercial,  and  recre¬ 
ational  projects ; 

( 7 )  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating  unit  for  Appalachian  programs  ; 

(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of  problems  of  the  region  and  pro¬ 
posed  solutions  and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appropriate,  citizens  and  special 
advisory  councils  and  public  conferences  ;  and 

(9)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  applications  for  grants  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  to  local  development  districts. 
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RECO  M  MEND  ATION  S 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  may,  from  time  to  time,  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  to  the  State  Governors  and  appropriate  local  officials  with 
respect  to — 

(1)  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  departments 
and  agencies  in  the  region  in  the  fields  of  natural  resources,  agriculture, 
education,  training,  health  and  welfare,  and  other  fields  related  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act ;  and 

(2)  such  additional  Federal,  State,  and  local  legislation  or  administrative 
actions  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

LIAISON  BETWEEN  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  104.  The  President  shall  provide  effective  and  continuing  liaison  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Commission  and  a  coordinated  review  within 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  plans  and  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Connnission  pursuant  to  sections  102  and  103. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  period  ending  on  June  30  of  the  second  full  Federal 
fiscal  year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  There¬ 
after,  such  expenses  shall  be  paid  equally  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  in  the  region.  The  share  to  be  paid  by  each  State  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Commission.  The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  not  participate  or  vote  in 
such  determination.  No  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to 
any  State  or  to  any  political  subdivision  or  any  resident  of  any  State,  nor  shall 
the  State  member  of  the  Commission  participate  or  vote  in  any  determination 
by  the  Commission  while  such  State  is  delinquent  in  payment  of  its  share  of  such 
expenses. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  POWERS  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  106.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to — 

(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  governing 
the  conduct  of  its  business  and  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  executive  director  and  such 
other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
its  functions,  except  that  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the  salary  of 
the  alternate  to  the  Federal  Cochairman  on  the  Commission  as  provided  in 
section  101.  No  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Commission, 
other  than  the  Federal  Cochairman  on  the  Commission  and  his  alternate 
and  Federal  employees  detailed  to  the  Commission  under  paragraph  (3) 
shall  be  deemed  a  Federal  employee  for  any  purpose. 

(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  (who  is  hereby 
so  authorized)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  the  Commission  such  per¬ 
sonnel  within  his  administrative  jurisdiction  as  the  Commission  may  need 
for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each  such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority, 
pay,  or  other  employee  status. 

(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel  from  any  State  or  local  govern¬ 
ment  or  any  subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  intergovernmental  agency. 

(5)  make  arrangements,  including  contracts,  with  any  participating  State 
government  for  inclusion  in  a  suitable  retirement  and  employee  benefit 
system  of  such  of  its  personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for,  or  continue  in, 
another  governmental  retirement  or  employee  benefit  system,  or  otherwise 
provide  for  such  coverage  of  its  personnel.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  contract  with  the  Commission  for  con¬ 
tinued  coverage  of  Commission  employees,  who  at  date  of  Commission  em¬ 
ployment  are  Federal  employees,  in  the  retirement  program  and  other  em¬ 
ployee  benefit  programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  services  or  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible. 

(7)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements, 
or  other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  its  functions  and  on 
such  terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political  sub¬ 
division,  agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  asso¬ 
ciation,  or  corporation. 

(8)  maintain  a  temporary  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  establish 
a  permanent  office  at  such  location  as  it  may  select  and  field  offices  at  such 
other  places  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

(9)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  such  other  expenses  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

INFORMATION 

Sec.  107.  In  order  to  obtain  information  needed  to  carry  out  its  duties,  the 
Commission  shall — 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  take  such 
testimony,  receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise  reproduce  and 
distribute  so  much  of  its  proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  a  Cochairman  of  the  Commission,  or  any  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  designated  by  the  Commission  for  the  purpose,  being  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  administer  oaths  when  it  is  determined  by  the  Commission  that 
testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received  under  oath  ; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  department  or 
agency  (who  is  hereby  so  authorized,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  prohibited 
by  law)  to  furnish  to  the  Commission  such  information  as  may  be  available 
to  or  procurable  by  such  department  or  agency  ;  and 

(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of  its  doings  and  transactions 
which  shall  be  made  available  for  public  inspection. 

PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Except  as  permitted  by  subsection  (b)  hereof,  no  State  member 
or  alternate  and  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  Commission  shall  participate  per¬ 
sonally  and  substantially  as  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee,  through 
decision,  approval,  disapproval,  recommendation,  the  rendering  of  advice,  investi¬ 
gation,  or  otherwise,  in  any  proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other 
determination,  contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  particular  matter  in  which, 
to  his  knowledge,  he.  his  spouse,  minor  child,  partner,  organization  (other 
than  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof)  in  which  he  is  serving  as  officer, 
director,  trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization  with  whom 
he  is  serving  as  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person  or 
organization  with  whom  he  is  negotiating  or  has  any  arrangement  concerning 
prospective  employment,  has  a  financial  interest.  Any  person  who  shall  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  im¬ 
prisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  apply  if  the  State  member,  alternate, 
officer,  or  employee  first  advises  the  Commission  of  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other  determination,  con¬ 
tract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  particular  matter  and  makes  full  disclosure 
of  the  financial  interest  and  receives  in  advance  a  written  determination  made 
by  the  Commission  that  the  interest  is  not  so  substantial  as  to  be  deemed  likely 
to  affect  the  integrity  of  the  services  which  the  Commission  may  expect  from 
such  State  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee. 

(c)  No  State  member  or  alternate  shall  receive  any  salary,  or  any  contribution 
to  or  supplementation  of  salary  for  his  services  on  the  Commission  from  any 
source  other  than  his  State.  No  person  detailed  to  serve  the  Commission  under 
authority  of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  106  shall  receive  any  salary  or  any  con¬ 
tribution  to  or  supplementation  of  salary  for  his  services  on  the  Commission 
from  any  source  other  than  the  State,  local,  or  intergovernmental  department 
or  agency  from  which  he  was  detailed  or  from  the  Commission.  Any  person  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
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(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subsection  of  this  section,  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman  and  his  alternate  on  the  Commission  and  any  Federal  officers  or  em¬ 
ployees  detailed  to  duty  with  it  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  106  shall  not 
he  subject  to  any  such  subsection  but  shall  remain  subject  to  sections  202  through 
209  of  title  18,  Cnited  States  Code. 

(e)  The  Commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  declare  void  and  rescind  any  con¬ 
tract,  loan,  or  grant  of  or  by  the  Commission  in  relation  to  which  it  finds  that 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  or  any  of  the 
provisions  of  sections  202  through  209,  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  II— SPECIAL  APPALACHIAN  PROGRAMS 
Part  A — New  Programs 

APPALACHIAN  DEVELOPMENT  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  “Secretary”)  is  authorized  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  an  Appala¬ 
chian  development  highway  system  serving  the  Appalachian  region  (not  to  exceed 
a  total  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  of  which  total 
not  to  exceed  one  thousand  miles  shall  be  local  access  roads  that  will  serve 
specific  recreational,  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  or  other  like  facilities 
or  will  facilitate  a  school  consolidation  program).  The  system,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Interstate  System  and  other  Federal-aid  highways  in  the  region  will 
provide  a  highway  system  which  will  open  up  an  area  or  areas  with  a  develop¬ 
mental  potential  where  commerce  and  communication  have  been  inhibited  by 
lack  of  adequate  access.  The  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  that 
are  applicable  to  Federal-aid  primary  highways,  and  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  Appalachian  develop¬ 
ment  highway  system. 

(b)  As  soon  as  feasible,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  with  respect  to  (1)  the  general  corridor  location  and  termini  of 
the  development  highways,  (2)  the  designation  of  local  access  roads  to  be  con¬ 
structed,  (3)  priorities  for  construction  of  the  local  access  roads  and  of  the 
major  segments  of  the  development  highways,  and  (4)  other  criteria  for  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section.  Before  any  State  member  participates  in  or 
votes  on  such  recommendations,  he  shall  have  obtained  the  recommendations  of 
the  State  highway  department  of  the  State  which  he  represents. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to  approve  in  whole  or  in  part  such 
recommendations  or  to  require  modifications  or  revisions  thereof.  In  no  event 
shall  the  Secretary  approve  any  recommendations  for  any  construction  which 
would  require  for  its  completion  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  (other  than 
funds  available  under  title  23,  United  States  Code)  in  excess  of  the  appropriation 
authorizations  in  subsection  (g).  On  its  completion  each  development  high¬ 
way  not  already  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  shall  be  added  to  such  system 
and  shall  be  required  to  be  maintained  by  the  State. 

(d)  In  the  construction  of  highways  and  roads  authorized  under  this  section, 
the  States  may  give  special  preference  to  the  use  of  mineral  resource  materials 
indigenous  to  the  Appalachian  region. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  research  and  development  in  the  use  of  coal  and  coal 
products  in  highway  construction  and  maintenance,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  require  each  participating  State,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  to  use  coal 
derivatives  in  the  construction  of  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  roads 
authorized  under  this  Act. 

(f)  Federal  assistance  to  any  construction  project  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  project,  unless  the  Secretary 
determines,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  that  assistance 
in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  Federal  assistance  exceed  70  per  centum  of  such 
costs. 

(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$840,000,000. 
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DEMONSTRATION  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  adequate  health  and  medical 
facilities  to  the  economic  development  of  the  region,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  construction,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  operation  of  multicounty  demonstration  health  facilities,  including 
hospitals,  regional  health  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  and  other  facilities 
necessary  to  health.  Grants  for  such  construction  (including  initial  equipment) 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291-291z)  and  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
(77  Stat.  2S2),  without  regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation 
authorization  ceiling  or  to  allotments  among  the  States.  Grants  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  computation 
of  the  allotments  among  the  States  made  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  for  construction  (including  initial  equipment) 
shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  Not  to  exceed  .$41,000,000 
of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  shall  be  available  for  construction  grants 
under  this  section. 

(c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  operation  (including  equipment  other  than 
initial  equipment)  of  a  project  may  be  made  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs 
thereof  for  the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  such  project  is  in 
operation  as  a  health  facility.  For  the  next  three  years  of  operations  such 
grants  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  costs.  No  grants  for  operation 
of  a  project  shall  be  made  after  five  years  following  the  commencement  of  such 
operations.  Not  to  exceed  $28,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401 
of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  operating  grants  under  this  section. 

LAND  IMPROVEMENT  AND  EROSION  CONTROL 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Iu  order  to  promote  the  conservation  and  fuller  utilization  of 
the  region’s  important  land  and  water  resources,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  landowners  to  assist  in  the  improvement  and 
development  of  land  for  pasture  and  erosion  control  in  the  region.  Grants  to 
any  landowner  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
improving  and  developing  twenty-five  acres  of  land  owned  by  such  landowner. 
Such  improvement  and  development  of  land  shall  be  carried  out  under  the 
provisions  of  an  agreement  to  be  entered  into  by  the  landowner  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  for  such  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  which  shall  include  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  to  assure  that 
such  improvement  and  development  of  land  will  be  properly  established,  and 
adequately  maintained  during  the  period  of  agreement,  in  accordance  with 
technically  sound  standards  and  procedures. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  utilize  the  services  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  State  and 
local  committees  provided  for  in  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590(b)),  and  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
facilities,  services,  and  authorities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  shall  not  make  any  expenditures  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  unless  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  such  purpose  have 
been  transferred  to  it. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  $17,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

TIMBER  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  that  the  region  shall  more  fully  benefit  from  the  timber 
stands  that  are  one  of  its  prime  assets,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to — 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  organization  and  operation,  under 
State  law,  of  private  timber  development  organizations  having  as  their 
objective  the  carrying  out  of  timber  development  programs  to  improve 
timber  productivity,  and  quality,  and  increase  returns  to  landowners  through 
establishment  of  private  nonprofit  corporations,  which  on  a  self-supporting 
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basis,  may  provide  (A)  continuity  of  management,  good  cutting  practices, 
and  marketing  services,  (B)  physical  consolidation  of  small  holdings  or 
administrative  consolidation  for  efficient  management  under  long-term 
agreement,  (C)  management  of  forest  lands,  donated  to  the  timber  develop¬ 
ment  organizations  for  demonstrating  good  forest  management,  on  a  profita¬ 
ble  and  taxpaying  basis,  and  (D)  establishment  of  a  permanent  fund  for 
perpetuation  of  the  work  of  the  corporations  to  be  composed  of  donations, 
real  or  personal,  for  educational  purposes. 

(2)  provide  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  initial  capital  requirements 
of  such  timber  development  organizations  through  loans  under  the  ap¬ 
plicable  provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1926  et  seq.).  Such  loans  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
construction  or  acquisition  of  facilities  for  manufacturing,  processing  or 
marketing  forest  products. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

MINING  AREA  RESTORATION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  economic  development  of  the  region  by 
rehabilitating  areas  presently  damaged  by  deleterious  mining  practices,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  make  financial  contributions  to  States  in  the  region  to  seal  and  fill 
voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  July  15,  1955  (30  U.S.C.  571  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  section  2(b) 
thereof  (30  U.S.C.  572(b))  or  to  any  provisions  therein  limiting  assistance 
to  anthracite  coal  formations,  or  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Grants  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(2)  plan  and  execute  projects  for  extinguishing  underground  and  outcrop 
mine  fires  in  the  region  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  31,  1954  (30  U.S.C.  551  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any  provisions 
therein  relating  to  annual  appropriation  authorization  ceilings.  Grants 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(3)  expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wildlife  restoration  projects  in  the 
region  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  September  2,  1937, 
(16  U.S.C.  669  et  seq.),  and  the  Act  of  August  9,  1950  (16  U.S.C.  777  et  seq.), 
without  regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  apportionments  among 
the  States  and  to  limitations  on  the  availability  of  funds.  The  expenses  of 
projects  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  solely  out  of  funds  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  apportionments  among  the 
States  pursuant  to  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  mining  area  restoration  projects  carried  out  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  conducted  on  lands  other  than  federally  owned 
lands  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  thereof.  Strip  mine 
restoration  projects  shall  be  carried  out  only  on  lands,  public  or  private,  on 
which  there  is  provided  access  and  use  by  the  public  to  assure  an  adequate 
public  benefit. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  its  intent  to  provide  for  a  study  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive,  long-range  program  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  and  rehabilitating 
strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United  States.  To  (his  general  end.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  in  full  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  other  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  departments  and  agencies,  and  with  the  Commission,  make  a  survey 
and  study  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  and  their  effects  in  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to  the  President  his  recom¬ 
mendations  for  a  long-range  comprehensive  program  for  reclamation  and  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United  States  and  for  the 
policies  under  which  the  program  should  be  conducted,  and  the  President  shall 
submit  these  to  the  Congress,  together  with  his  recommendations,  not  later  than 
July  1,  1967.  By  July  1,  1966,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  interim  report  to  the 
Commission  summarizing  his  findings  to  that  date  on  those  aspects  of  strip  and 
surface  mining  operations  in  the  region  that  are  most  urgently  in  need  of  atten- 
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tion.  Such  study  and  recommendations  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a 
consideration  of  the  following  matters — 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  in  the 
United  States  and  the  conditions  resulting  therefrom  ; 

(2)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property  involved  in  strip  and  surface 
mining  operations : 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  past  action  by  States  or  local  units  of  government 
to  remedy  the  adverse  effects  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operation  by 
financial  or  regulatory  measures,  and  requirements  for  appropriate  State 
legislation,  including  adequate  enforcement  thereof,  to  provide  for  proper 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  areas  which  may  be  strip  and  surface 
mined  in  the  future ; 

(4)  the  public  interest  in  and  public  benefits  which  may  result  from 
reclamation,  rehabilitation,  and  appropriate  development  and  use  of  areas 
subjected  to  strip  and  surface  mining  operations,  including  (A)  economic 
development  growth,  (B)  public  recreation,  (C)  public  health  and  safety, 
(D)  water  xxollution,  stream  sedimentation,  erosion  control,  and  flood  con¬ 
trol,  (E)  highway  programs,  (F)  fish  and  wildlife  protection  and  restora¬ 
tion,  (G)  scenic  values,  and  (H)  forestry  and  agriculture; 

(5)  the  appropriate  roles  of  Federal,  State,  and  private  interests  in  (he 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  and  the 
1‘elative  costs  to  be  borne  by  each,  including  specific  consideration  of  (A) 
the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  strip  and  surface  mine  operators  are  unable  to 
bear  tlie  cost  of  remedial  action  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  economics 
of  such  mining  activity,  and  (B)  the  extent  to  which  the  prospective  value 
of  lands  and  other  natural  resources,  after  remedial  work  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  would  be  inadequate  to  justify  the  landowners  doing  the  remedial 
work  at  their  expense ;  and 

(6)  the  objectives  and  the  total  overall  costs  of  a  program  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  existing  strip  and  surface  mining 
areas  in  the  United  States,  giving  adequate  consideration  to  (A)  the  eco¬ 
nomic  benefits  in  relation  to  costs,  (B)  the  prevention  of  future  devastation 
of  reclaimed  and  rehabilitated  areas,  (C)  the  avoidance  of  unwarranted 
financial  gain  to  private  owners  of  improved  property,  and  (D)  the  types  of 
aid  required  to  accomplish  such  reclamation  and  rehabilitation. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $21,500,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

WATER  RESOURCE  SURVEY 

Sec.  200.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  and  efficient  utilization  of 
the  water  and  related  resources  of  the  Appalachian  region,  giving  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  need  for  an  inei*ease  in  the  production  of  economic  goods  and 
services  within  the  region  as  a  means  of  expanding  economic  opportunities  and 
thus  enhancing  the  welfare  of  its  people,  which  plan  shall  constitute  an  integral 
and  harmonious  component  of  the  regional  economic  development,  program  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  This  plan  may  recommend  measures  for  the  control  of  floods,  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  rivers  to  enhance  their  value  as  sources  of  water  supply  for  industrial 
and  municipal  development,  the  genei'ation  of  hydroelectric  power,  the  prevention 
of  water  pollution  by  drainage  from  mines,  the  development  and  enhancement 
of  the  recreational  potentials  of  the  region,  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  for 
navigation  where  this  would  further  industrial  development  at  less  cost  than 
would  the  improvement  of  other  modes  of  transportation,  the  coixservation  and 
efficient  utilization  of  the  land  resources,  and  such  other  measures  as  may  be 
found  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

(c)  To  insure  that  the  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretai\v  of  the  Army  shall 
constitute  a  harmonious  component  of  the  regional  program,  he  shall  consxilt 
with  the  Commission  and  the  following :  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commis¬ 
sion. 

(d)  The  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Commission  shall  submit  the  plan  to  the  President  with  a  statement 
of  its  views,  and  the  President  shall  submit  the  plan  to  the  Congress  with  bi° 
recommendations  not  later  than  December  31, 1968. 

(e)  The  Federal  agencies  refereed  to  in  sxxbsection  (c)  of  this  section  are 
hereby  authorized  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  the  preparation  of 
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the  plan  authorized  by  this  section,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  xVrmy  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  this  plan  and  on  such 
terms  as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  auy  political  subdivision, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or 
corpo  ration. 

(f)  The  plan  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  also  be  coordinated  with  all  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  here¬ 
tofore  or  hereafter  developed  by  United  States  study  commissions,  interagency 
committees,  or  similar  planning  bodies,  for  those  river  systems  draining  the 
Appalachian  region. 

(g)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Part  B — Supplementations  and  Modifications  of  Existing  Programs 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

Sec.  211.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  basic  facilities  to  give  the  people  of  the 
region  the  training  and  education  they  need  to  obtain  employment,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  school  facilities  needed  for  the  provision  of  vocational  education 
in  areas  of  the  region  in  which  such  education  is  not  now  adequately  available. 
Such  grants  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  403),  without  regard  to  any  provisions 
therein  relating  to  appropriation  authorization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among 
tiie  States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifi¬ 
cally  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  aud  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  allotments  among  the  States  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  WORKS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  facilities  to  assist  in  the  prevention  of 

pollution  of  the  region’s  streams  and  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  its 
citizens,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466  et 
seq.),  without  regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation  au¬ 
thorization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the  States.  Grants  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
computation  of  the  allotments  among  the  States  pursuant  to  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  insertion  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1954 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (  40  U.S.C.  461(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  word  "and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7),  by  sub¬ 
stituting  for  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  the  phrase  and”,  and 
by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (9)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(9)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  established  by  the  Appali- 
ehian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  for  comprehensive  planning  for 
the  Appalachian  region  as  defined  by  section  403  of  such  Act.” 

(b)  Section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(b)),  is 
amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “,  or  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission”. 

SUPPLEMENTS  TO  FEDERAL  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  214.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  people,  States,  and  local  communities 
of  the  region,  including  local  development  districts,  to  take  maximum  advantage 
of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  defined)  for  which  they 
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are  eligible  but  for  which,  because  of  their  economic  situation,  they  cannot 
supply  the  required  matching  share,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized, 
pursuant  to  specific  recommenations  of  the  Commission  approved  by  him  and 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  Federal  officials,  to  allocate  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  to  the  heads  of  the  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Government  responsible  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  Funds  so  allocated  shall  be 
used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal  eonstribution  to  projects 
under  such  programs  above  the  fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of  such 
project  otherwise  authorized  by  the  applicable  law.  Funds  shall  he  so  allocated 
for  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  which  funds  are  available  under  the  Act 
authorizing  such  programs.  Such  allocations  shall  be  available  without  regard 
to  any  anpronriation  authorization  ceilings  in  such  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs  shall  not  he  increased  in  excess  of 
the  percentages  established  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  such  regulations  shall  in  no  event  authorize  the  Federal  portion 
of  such  costs  to  exceed  80  per  centum  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  “Federal  grant-in-aid  programs”  as  used  in  this  section  means 
those  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  for  the  construction 
or  equipment  of  facilities,  and  all  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  author¬ 
ized  on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  Acts  other  than  this  Act 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  construction  or  equipment  of  facilities,  in¬ 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by  the  following 
Acts:  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act;  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963;  Library  Services  Act;  Federal  Airport  Act;  part  IV  of  title  III 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934;  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963; 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  The  term  shall  not  include 
(A)  the  program  for  the  construction  of  the  development  highway  system 
authorized  by  section  201  of  this  Act  or  any  other  program  relating  to  highway 
or  road  construction,  or  (B)  any  other  program  for  which  loans  or  other  Federal 
financial  assistance,  except  a  grant-in-aid  program,  is  authorized  by  this  or 
any  other  Act. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Paet  C — General  Provisions 

MAINTENANCE  OP  EFFORT 

Sec.  221.  No  State  and  no  political  subdivision  of  such  State  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  benefits  under  this  Act  unless  the  aggregate  expenditures  of  State 
funds,  exclusive  of  Federal  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  the  area  within  the  State 
located  in  the  region  are  maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  below  the 
average  level  of  such  expenditures  for  its  last  two  full  fiscal  years  preceding 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  computing  the  average  level  of  expendi¬ 
ture  for  it  last  two  fiscal  years,  a  State’s  past  expenditure  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  shall 
not  be  included.  The  Commission  shall  recommend  to  the  President  or  such 
Federal  officer  or  officers  as  the  President  may  designate,  a  lesser  requirement 
when  it  finds  that  a  substantial  population  decrease  in  that  portion  of  a  State 
which  lies  within  the  region  would  not  justify  a  State  expenditure  equal  to  the 
average  level  of  the  last  two  years  or  when  it  finds  that  a  State’s  average  level 
of  expenditure,  within  an  individual  program,  has  been  disproportionate  to  the 
present  need  for  that  portion  of  the  State  which  lies  within  the  region. 

CONSENT  OF  STATES 

Sec.  222.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  interpreted  as  requiring  any 
State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program  under  this  Act  without  its  consent. 

PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  223.  A  program  authorized  under  any  section  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
implemented  until  (1)  the  Commission  has  consulted  with  the  appropriate  official 
or  officials  concerned  with  such  program  as  may  he  designated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  or  Governors  of  the  State  or  States  involved  and  has  obtained  the  reeom- 
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mendations  of  such  official  or  officials  with  respect  to  such  program  and  (2)  plans 
with  respect  to  such  program  have  been  recommended  by  the  Commission  and 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  or  modified  by  the  President  or  such  Fed¬ 
eral  officer  or  officers  as  the  President  may  designate. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  CRITERIA 

Sec.  224.  (a)  In  developing  recommendations  on  the  programs  and  projects 
to  be  given  assistance  under  this  Act,  and  in  establishing  within  those  recommen¬ 
dations  a  priority  ranking  of  the  requests  for  assistance  presented  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Commission  shall  follow  procedures  that  will  insure  consideration  of 
the  following  factors : 

(1)  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class  of  projects  to  overall  regional 
development  including  its  location  in  an  area  determined  by  the  State  to 
have  the  greatest  potential  for  growth ; 

(2)  the  population  and  area  to  be  served  by  the  project  or  class  of  projects 
including  the  relative  per  capita  income  and  the  unemployment  rates  in  the 
area  ; 

(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  available  to  the  State  or  political 
subdivisions  or  instrumentalities  thereof  which  seek  to  undertake  the 
projects ; 

(4)  the  importance  of  the  project  or  class  of  projects  in  relation  to  other 
projects  or  classes  of  projects  which  may  be  in  competition  for  the  same 
funds ; 

(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project  for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  im¬ 
prove,  on  a  continuing  rather  than  a  temporary  basis,  the  opportunities  for 
employment,  the  average  level  of  income,  or  the  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  area  served  by  the  project. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  any  assistance  under  this  Act  to  be 
used  (1)  in  relocating  establishments  from  one  area  to  another;  (2)  to  finance 
the  cost  of  industrial  plants,  commercial  facilities,  machinery,  working  capital; 
(3)  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  generation,  transmission,  or  distri¬ 
bution  of  electric  energy ;  or  (4)  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  produc¬ 
tion,  transmission,  or  distribution  of  gas  (natural,  manufactured,  or  mixed). 

TITLE  III— ADMINISTRATION 

LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS - CERTIFICATION 

Sec.  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  “local  development  district”  shall  be 
an  entity  certified  to  the  Commission  either  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or 
States  in  which  such  entity  is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer  designated  by  the 
appropriate  State  law  to  make  such  certification,  as  having  a  charter  or  author¬ 
ity  that  includes  the  economic  development  of  counties  or  parts  of  counties  or 
other  political  subdivisions  within  the  region.  No  entity  shall  be  certified  as  a 
local  development  district  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  unless  it  is  one  of  the 
following ; 

(1)  a  nonprofit  incorporated  body  organized  or  chartered  under  the  law  of 
the  State  in  which  it  is  located  : 

(2)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or  local  government; 

(3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  created  through  an  interstate 
compact ;  or 

(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combination  of  such  bodies,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities. 

GRANTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS  AND  FOR 
RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized— 

(1)  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with  the  Commission,  to 
make  grants  for  administrative  expenses  to  local  development  districts. 
The  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  ex¬ 
penses  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  No  grants  for  administrative  expenses  shall 
be  made  to  a  local  development  district  for  a  period  in  excess  of  three  years 
beginning  on  the  date  the  initial  grant  is  made  to  such  development  district. 
The  local  contributions  for  administrative  expenses  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
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fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  space,  equipment,  and  services ; 
and 

(2)  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with  appropriate  public  or 
private  organizations  (including  the  Commission),  to  provide  funds  for  in¬ 
vestigation,  research,  studies,  and  demonstration  projects,  but  not  for  con¬ 
struction  purposes,  which  will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $5,500,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

PROJECT  APPROVAL 

Sec.  303.  An  application  for  a  grant  or  for  any  other  assistance  for  a  program 
or  project  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  only  by  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  or  a  local  development  district.  Each  such  application  shall  be  made 
through  the  State  member  of  the  Commission  representing  such  applicant,  and 
such  State  member  shall  evaluate  such  application  for  approval.  Only  applica¬ 
tions  for  programs  and  projects  which  are  approved  by  a  State  member  as  meet¬ 
ing  the  requirements  for  assistance  under  the  Act  shall  be  approved  for  assistance 
by  the  Commission. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  304.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Commission  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor  of  each  State  in  the  region 
and  to  the  President,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report  on  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  Act  during  such  year. 

TITLE  IV— APPROPRIATIONS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations  authorized  in  section  201  for  the 
Appalachian  development  highway  system,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1967,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
not  to  exceed  $237,200,000  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

APPLICABLE  LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  402.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors 
in  the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  including  painting  and  decorating,  of 
projects,  buildings,  and  works  which  are  financially  assisted  through  the  Federal 
funds  authorized  under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 
276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to  such  labor  stand¬ 
ards.  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176,  64  Stat.  1267,  5  U.S.C.  133— 133z-15),  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C.  276(c) ). 

DEFINITION  OF  APPALACHIAN  REGION 

Sec.  403.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “Appalachian  region”  or  “the  region” 
means  that  area  of  the  eastern  United  States  consisting  of  the  following  counties 
(including  any  political  subdivision  located  within  such  area)  : 

In  Alabama,  the  counties  of  Bibb,  Blount,  Calhoun,  Chambers,  Cherokee, 
Chilton,  Clay,  Cleburne,  Colbert,  Coosa,  Cullman,  De  Kalb,  Elmore,  Etowah, 
Fayette,  Franklin,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Limestone,  Madison,  Marion, 
Marshall,  Morgan,  Randolph,  Saint  Clair,  Shelby,  Talladega,  Tallapoosa,  Tus¬ 
caloosa,  Walker,  and  Winston ; 

In  Georgia,  the  counties  of  Banks,  Barrow,  Bartow,  Carroll,  Catoosa, 
Chattooga,  Cherokee,  Dade,  Dawson,  Douglas,  Fannin,  Floyd,  Forsyth,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Gilmer,  Gordon,  Gwinnett,  Habersham,  Hall,  Haralson,  Heard,  Jackson, 
Lumpkin,  Madison,  Murray,  Paulding,  Pickens,  Polk,  Rabun,  Stephens, 
Towns,  Union,  Walker,  White,  and  Whitefield ; 

In  Kentucky,  the  counties  of  Adair,  Bath,  Bell,  Boyd,  Breathitt,  Carter, 
Casey,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton,  Cumberland,  Elliott,  Estill,  Fleming,  Floyd, 
Garrard,  Green,  Greenup,  Harlan,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Knott,  Knox,  Laurel, 
Lawrence,  Lee,  Leslie,  Letcher,  Lewis,  Lincoln,  McCreary,  Madison,  Magoffin, 
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Martin,  Menifee,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Owsley,  Perry,  Pike,  Powell. 
Pulaski,  Rockcastle,  Rowan,  Russell,  Wayne,  Whitley,  and  Wolfe; 

In  Maryland,  the  counties  of  Allegany,  Garrett,  and  Washington  ; 

In  North  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Alexander,  Alleghany,  Ashe,  Avery,. 
Buncombe,  Burke,  Caldwell,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Davie,  Forsyth,  Graham,  Hay¬ 
wood,  Henderson,  Jackson,  McDowell,  Macon,  Madison,  Mitchell,  Polk,  Ruth¬ 
erford  Stokes,  Surry,  Swain,  Transylvania,  Watauga,  Wilkes,  Yadkin,  and 
Yancey ; 

In  Ohio,  the  counties  of  Adams,  Athens,  Belmont,  Brown,  Clermont,  Gallia, 
Guernsey,  Harrison,  Highland,  Hocking,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Meigs, 
Monroe,  Morgan,  Muskingum,  Noble,  Perry,  Pike,  Ross,  Scioto,  Vinton,  and 
Washington ; 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Bedford. 
Blair,  Bradford,  Butler,  Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clarion,  Clear¬ 
field,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  Fayette,  Forest,  Fulton,  Greene, 
Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Juniata,  Lackawanna,  Lawrence,  Luzerne, 
Lycoming,  McKean,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland, 
Perry,  Pike,  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder,  Somerset,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna, 
Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Westmoreland,  and 
Wyoming : 

In  South  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Cherokee,  Greenville,  Oconee, 
Pickens,  and  Spartanburg ; 

In  Tennessee,  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Bledsoe,  Blount,  Bradley,  Campbell, 
Carter,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Cocke,  Coffee,  Cumberland,  De  Kalb,  Fentress,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Grainger,  Greene,  Grundy,  Hamblen,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hawkins, 
Jackson,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Knox,  Loudon,  McMinn,  Macon,  Marion,  Meigs, 
Monroe,  Morgan,  Overton,  Pickett,  Polk,  Putnam,  Rhea,  Roane,  Scott,  Sequat¬ 
chie,  Sevier,  Smith,  Sullivan,  Unicoi,  Union,  Van  Buren,  Warren,  Washington, 
and  White ; 

In  Virginia,  the  counties  of  Alleghany,  Bath,  Bland,  Botetourt,  Buchanan, 
Carroll,  Craig,  Dickenson,  Floyd,  Giles,  Grayson,  Highland,  Lee,  Pulaski, 
Russell,  Scott,  Smyth,  Tazewell,  Washington,  Wise,  and  Wythe. 

All  the  counties  of  West  Virginia. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  404.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  per¬ 
son  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

termination 

Sec.  405.  This  Act  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  July  1,  1971. 


[S.  3,  S9th  Cong.,  1st  sess  ] 

AN  ACT  To  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs  and  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  development  of  the  Appalachian  region 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
“Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1985”. 

FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the  Appalachian  region  of 
the  United  States,  while  abundant  in  natural  resources  and  rich  in  potential, 
lags  behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  its  economic  growth  and  that  its  people 
have  not  shared  properly  in  the  Nation’s  prosperity.  The  region’s  uneven  past 
development,  wffth  its  historical  reliance  on  a  few  basic  industries  and  a  mar¬ 
ginal  agriculture,  has  failed  to  provide  the  economic  base  that  is  a  vital  pre¬ 
requisite  for  vigorous,  self-sustaining  growth.  The  State  and  local  governments 
and  the  people  of  the  region  understand  their  problems  and  have  been  working 
and  will  continue  to  work  purposefully  toward  their  solution.  The  Congress  recog¬ 
nizes  the  comprehensive  report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Com¬ 
mission  documenting  these  findings  and  concludes  that  regionwide  development  is 
feasible,  desirable,  and  urgently  needed.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
43-521—65 - 2 
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Act  to  assist  the  region  in  meeting  its  special  problems,  to  promote  its  economic 
development,  and  to  establish  a  framework  for  joint  Federal  and  State  efforts 
toward  providing  the  basic  facilities  essential  to  its  growth  and  attacking  its 
common  problems  and  meeting  its  common  needs  on  a  coordinated  and  concerted 
regional  basis.  The  public  investments  made  in  the  region  under  this  Act  shall 
be  concentrated  in  areas  where  there  is  a  significant  potential  for  future  growth, 
and  where  the  expected  return  on  public  dollars  invested  will  be  the  greatest. 
The  States  will  be  responsible  for  recommending  local  and  State  projects,  within 
their  borders,  which  will  receive  assistance  under  this  Act.  As  the  region  obtains 
the  needed  physical  and  transportation  facilities  and  develops  its  human  re¬ 
sources,  the  Congress  expects  that  the  region  will  generate  a  diversified  industry, 
and  that  the  region  will  then  be  able  to  support  itself,  through  the  workings 
of  a  strengthened  free  enterprise  economy. 

TITLE  I— THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  VOTING 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Appalachian  Regional  Commis¬ 
sion  (herinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Commission”)  which  shall  be  composed  of 
one  Federal  member,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Federal  Cochairman”,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
one  member  from  each  participating  State  in  the  Appalachian  region.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Cochairman  shall  be  one  of  the  two  Cochairmen  of  the  Commission.  Each 
State  member  may  be  the  Governor,  or  his  designee,  or  such  other  person  as  may 
be  provided  by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he  represents.  The  State  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  elect  a  Cochairman  of  the  Commission  from  among  their 
number. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  105,  decisions  by  the  Commission  shall  re¬ 
quire  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochairman  and  of  a  majority  of  the 
State  members  (exclusive  of  members  representing  States  delinquent  under  sec¬ 
tion  105).  In  matters  coming  before  the  Commission,  the  Federal  Cochairman 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  consult  with  the  Federal  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  having  an  interest  in  the  subject  matter. 

(c)  Each  State  member  shall  have  an  alternate,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
or  as  otherwise  may  be  provided  by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he  represents. 
The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
an  alternate  for  the  Federal  Cochairman.  An  alternate  shall  vote  in  the  event 
of  the  absence,  death,  disability,  removal,  or  resignation  of  the  State  or  Federal 
representative  for  which  he  is  an  alternate. 

(d)  The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  be  compensated  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  at  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964.  His  alternate  shall  be  compensated  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled  rate  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  when  not  actively  serving  as  an  alter¬ 
nate  for  the  Federal  Cochairman  shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties  as  are 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Federal  Cochairman.  Each  State  member  and  his  alter¬ 
nate  shall  be  compensated  by  the  State  which  they  represent  at  the  rate  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  law  of  such  State. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  comprehensive  and  coordinated  plans 
and  programs  and  establish  priorities  thereunder,  giving  due  consideration 
to  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region  ; 

(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations,  research,  and  studies,  including 
an  inventory  and  analysis  of  the  resources  of  the  region,  and.  in  cooperation 
with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor  demonstration  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  foster  regional  productivity  and  growth ; 

(3)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with  the  agency  involved.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  public  and  private  programs  and,  where  appropriate,  recom¬ 
mend  modifications  or  additions  which  will  increase  their  effectiveness  in 
the  region ; 
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(4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  appropriate,  interstate  compacts 
and  other  forms  of  interstate  cooperation,  and  work  with  State  and  local 
agencies  in  developing  appropriate  model  legislation ; 

(5)  encourage  the  formation  of  local  development  districts ; 

(6)  encourage  private  investment  in  industrial,  commercial,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  projects ; 

(7)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating  unit  for  Appalachian 
programs ; 

(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of  problems  of  the  region  and 
proposed  solutions  and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appropriate,  citizens  and 
special  advisory  councils  and  public  conferences ;  and 

(9)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  applications  for  grants  for 
administrative  expenses  to  local  development  districts. 

RECOMMENDATION  S 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  may.  from  time  to  time,  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  to  the  State  Governors  and  appropriate  local  officials  with 
respect  to — 

(1)  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  departments 
and  agencies  in  the  region  in  the  fields  of  natural  resources,  agriculture, 
education,  training,  health  and  welfare,  and  other  fields  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act ;  and 

(2)  such  additional  Federal,  State,  and  local  legislation  or  administrative 
actions  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

LIAISON  BETWEEN  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  104.  The  President  shall  provide  effective  and  continuing  liaison  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Commission  and  a  coordinated  review  within 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  plans  and  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  sections  102  and  103. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  period  ending  on  June  30  of  the  second  full  Federal 
fiscal  year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  Thereafter, 
such  expenses  shall  be  paid  equally  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
in  the  region.  The  share  to  be  paid  by  each  State  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commission.  The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  not  participate  or  vote  in  such 
determination.  No  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
State  or  to  any  political  subdivision  or  any  resident  of  any  State,  nor  shall  the 
State  member  of  the  Commission  participate  or  vote  in  any  determination  by 
the  Commission  while  such  State  is  delinquent  in  payment  of  its  share  of  such 
expenses. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  POWERS  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  106.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to — 

(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  governing 
the  conduct  of  its  business  and  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  executive  director  and 
such  other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
carry  out  its  functions,  except  that  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed 
the  salary  of  the  alternate  to  the  Federal  Cochairman  on  the  Commission 
as  provided  in  section  101.  No  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  Commission,  other  than  the  Federal  Cochairman  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  his  staff,  and  his  alternate  and  Federal  employees  detailed  to  the 
Commission  under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  deemed  a  Federal  employee  for 
any  purpose. 

(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  (who  is 
hereby  so  authorized)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  the  Commission 
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such  personnel  within  his  administrative  jurisdiction  as  the  Commission 
may  need  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each  such  detail  to  be  without 
loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee  status. 

(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel  from  any  State  or  local  gov¬ 
ernment  or  any  subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  intergovernmental 
agency. 

(5)  make  arrangements,  including  contracts,  with  any  participating 
State  government  for  inclusion  in  a  suitable  retirement  and  employee 
benefit  system  of  such  of  its  personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for,  or  con¬ 
tinue  in,  another  governmental  retirement  or  employee  benefit  system,  or 
otherwise  provide  for  such  coverage  of  its  personnel.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  contract  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  continued  coverage  of  Commission  employees,  who  at  date 
of  Commission  employment  are  Federal  employees,  in  the  retirement 
program  and  other  employee  benefit  programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  services  or  prop¬ 
erty,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible. 

(7)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  its 
functions  and  on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  with  any  State, 
or  any  political  subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  with 
any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation. 

(8)  maintain  a  temporary  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  permanent  office  at  such  a  central  and  appropriate  location  as  it 
may  select  and  field  offices  at  such  other  places  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

(9)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  such  other  expenses  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

INFORMATION 

Sec.  107.  In  order  to  obtain  information  needed  to  carry  out  its  duties,  the 
Commission  shall — 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  take  such 
testimony,  receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise  reproduce  and 
distribute  so  much  of  its  proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  a  Cochairman  of  the  Commission,  or  any  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  designated  by  the  Commission  for  the  purpose,  being  hereby 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  when  it  is  determined  by  the  Commission 
that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received  under  oath  ; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  department 
or  agency  (who  is  hereby  so  authorized  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law)  to  furnish  to  the  Commission  such  information  as  may 
be  available  to  or  procurable  by  such  department  or  agency ;  and 

(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of  its  doings  and  transactions 
which  shall  be  made  available  for  public  inspection,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination  by  the  Comptroller  General  or  his  duly  authorized 
representatives. 

PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Except  as  permitted  by  subsection  (b)  hereof,  no  State  member 
or  alternate  and  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  Commission  shall  participate 
personally  and  substantially  as  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee,  through 
decision,  approval,  disapproval,  recommendation,  the  rendering  of  advice, 
investigation  or  otherwise,  in  any  proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling 
or  other  determination,  contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  particular  matter 
in  which,  to  his  knowledge,  he,  his  spouse,  minor  child,  partner,  organization 
(other  than  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof)  in  which  he  is  serving  as 
officer,  director,  trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization 
with  whom  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or 
any  person  or  organization  with  whom  he  is  negotiating  or  has  any  arrange¬ 
ment  concerning  prospective  employment,  has  a  financial  interest.  Any  person 
who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  apply  if  the  State  member,  alternate, 
officer,  or  employee  first  advises  the  Commission  of  the  nature  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other  determina- 
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tion,  contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  particular  matter  and  makes  full 
disclosure  of  the  financial  interest  and  receives  in  advance  a  written  determi¬ 
nation  made  by  the  Commission  that  the  interest  is  not  so  substantial  as  to  be 
deemed  likely  to  affect  the  integrity  of  the  services  which  the  Commission  may 
expect  from  such  State  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee. 

(c)  No  State  member  or  alternate  shall  receive  any  salary,  or  any  contribution 
to  or  supplementation  of  salary  for  his  services  on  the  Commission  from  any 
source  other  than  bis  State.  No  person  detailed  to  serve  the  Commission  under 
authority  of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  106  shall  receive  any  salary  or  any  con¬ 
tribution  to  or  supplementation  of  salary  for  his  services  on  the  Commission 
from  any  source  other  than  the  State,  local,  or  intergovernmental  department 
or  agency  from  which  he  was  detailed  or  from  the  Commission.  Any  person 
who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Noth  withstanding  any  other  subsection  of  this  section,  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman  and  his  alternate  on  the  Commission  and  any  Federal  officers  or  em¬ 
ployees  detailed  to  duty  with  it  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  106  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  such  subsection  but  shall  remain  subject  to  sections  202 
through  209  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  Commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  declare  void  and  rescind  any 
■contract,  loan,  or  grant  of  or  by  the  Commission  in  relation  to  which  it  fiuds  that 
thei’e  has  been  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  or  any  of 
the  provisions  of  sections  202  through  209,  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  II— SPECIAL  APPALACHIAN  PROGRAMS 
Part  A — New  Programs 

APPALACHIAN  DEVELOPMENT  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  “Secretary”)  is  authorized  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  an  Appalachian 
development  highway  system  serving  the  Appalachian  region  (the  length  of 
which  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  In  addition 
thereto,  there  are  authorized  to  be  constructed  not  in  excess  of  one  thousand  miles 
of  local  access  roads,  that  will  serve  specific  recreational,  residential,  commercial, 
industrial,  or  other  like  facilities  or  will  facilitate  a  school  consolidation  pro¬ 
gram).  The  system,  in  conjunction  with  the  Interstate  System  and  other  Fed¬ 
eral-aid  highways  in  the  region  will  provide  a  highway  system  which  will  open 
up  an  area  or  areas  with  a  developmental  potential  where  commerce  and  com¬ 
munication  have  been  inhibited  by  lack  of  adequate  access.  The  provisions  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  that  are  applicable  to  Federal-aid  primary  highways, 
and  which  the  Secretary  determines  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  shall 
apply  to  the  Appalachian  development  highway  system,  and  the  local  access 
roads. 

(b)  As  soon  as  feasible,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  (1)  the  general  corridor  location  and  termini 
of  the  development  highways,  (2)  the  designation  of  local  access  roads  to  be 
constructed,  (3)  priorities  for  construction  of  the  local  access  roads  and  of  the 
major  segments  of  the  development  highways,  and  (4)  other  criteria  for  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section.  Before  any  State  member  participates 
in  or  votes  on  such  recommendations,  he  shall  have  obtained  the  recomendations 
of  the  State  highway  department  of  the  State  which  he  represents. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to  approve  in  whole  or  in  part  such 
recommendations  or  to  require  modifications  or  revisions  thereof.  In  no  event 
shall  the  Secretary  approve  any  recommendations  for  any  construction  which 
would  require  for  its  completion  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  (other  than 
funds  available  under  title  23,  United  States  Code)  in  excess  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorizations  in  subsection  (g).  On  its  completion  each  development 
highway  not  already  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  shall  be  added  to  such 
system  and  shall  be  required  to  be  maintained  by  the  State. 

(d)  In  the  construction  of  highways  and  roads  authorized  under  this  section, 
the  States  may  give  special  preference  to  the  use  of  mineral  resource  materials 
indigenous  to  the  Appalachian  region. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  research  and  development  in  the  use  of  coal  and  coal 
products  in  highway  construction  and  maintenance,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  require  each  participating  State,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  to  use  coal 
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derivatives  in  the  construction  of  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  roads 
authorized  under  this  Act. 

(f)  Federal  assistance  to  any  construction  project  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  project,  unless  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  that  assistance  in 
excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
but  in  no  event  shall  such  Federal  assistance  exceed  70  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$840,000,000. 

DEMONSTRATION  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  adequate  health  and  medical 
facilities  to  the  economic  development  of  the  region,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  construction,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  operation  of  multicounty  demonstration  health  facilities,  including 
hospitals,  regional  health  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  and  other  facilities 
necessary  to  health.  Grants  for  such  construction  (including  initial  equipment) 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2’Jl-291z)  and  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
(77  Stat.  282),  without  regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropria¬ 
tion  authorization  ceiling  or  to  allotments  among  the  States.  Grants  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  allotments  among  the  States  made  pursuant  to  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  for  construction  (including  initial  equipment) 
shall  exceed  SO  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  Not  to  exceed  $41,000,000 
of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  shall  be  available  for  construction  grants 
under  this  section. 

(c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  operation  (including  equipment  other  than 
initial  equipment)  of  a  project  may  be  made  up  to  300  per  centum  of  the  costs 
thereof  for  the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  such  project  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  as  a  health  facility.  For  the  next  three  years  of  operations  such  grants  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  costs.  No  grants  for  operation  of  a  project  shall 
be  made  after  five  years  following  the  commencement  of  such  operations.  Not 
to  exceed  $28,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  operating  grants  under  this  section. 

LAND  STABH.IZATION,  CONSERVATION,  AND  EROSION  CONTROL 

Sec.  203.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  control  and  prevention  of  erosion  and 
sediment  damages  in  the  Appalachian  region  and  to  promote  the  conservation  and 
development  of  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  the  region,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  of  not  more  than  ten  years  with 
landowners,  operators,  and  occupiers,  individually  or  collectively,  in  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region  determined  by  him  to  have  control  for  the  period  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  lands  described  therein,  providing  for  land  stabilization,  erosion 
and  sediment  control,  and  reclamation  through  changes  in  land  use,  and  conserva¬ 
tion  treatment  including  the  establishment  of  practices  and  measures  for  the  con¬ 
servation  and  development  of  soil,  water,  woodland,  wildlife,  and  recreation  re¬ 
sources. 

(b)  The  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  conservation  and  development  plan  setting  forth  the  appropriate 
and  safe  land  uses  and  conservation  treatment  mutually  agreed  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  landowner  operator,  or  occupier  to  be  needed  on  the  lands  for  which  the 
plan  was  prepared. 

(c)  Such  plan  shall  be  incorporated  in  an  agreement  under  which  the  land- 
owner,  operator,  or  occupier  shall  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry 
out  the  land  uses  and  conservation  treatment  provided  for  in  such  plan  on  the 
lands  described  in  the  agreement  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof. 

(d)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  to  furnish  financial  and  other  assist¬ 
ance  to  such  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  in  such  amounts  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  appropriate  and  in  the  public 
interest  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  land  uses  and  conservation  treatment  set  forth 
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in  the  agreement :  Provided,  That  grants  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such  land  uses  and  conservation  treatment  on 
fifty  acres  of  land  occupied  by  such  owner,  operator,  or  occupier. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  terminate  any  agreement  with  a  land- 
owner,  operator,  or  occupier  by  mutual  agreement  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  termination  would  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  may  agree  to  such 
modification  of  agreements  previously  entered  into  hereunder  as  he  deems  desir¬ 
able  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  or  to  facilitate  the  practical  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  program  authorized  herein. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  the  extent  he  deems  it  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  may 
provide  in  any  agreement  hereunder  for  (1)  preservation  for  a  period  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  period  covered  by  the  agreement  and  an  equal  period  thereafter  of  the 
cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allotment  history  applicable  to  land  covered  by  the 
agreement  for  the  purpose  of  any  Federal  program  under  which  such  history  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  other  limitation  on  the  production  of  such 
crop;  or  (2)  surrender  of  any  such  history  and  allotments. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  to  issue  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  determines  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  utilize  the  services  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  State  and  local 
committees  provided  for  in  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590(b)),  and  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities, 
services,  and  authorities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  not  make  any  expenditures  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section  unless  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  such  purpose  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  it. 

(i)  Not  to  exceed  $17,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

TIMBER  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  that  the  region  shall  more  fully  benefit  from  the  timber 
stands  that  are  one  of  its  prime  assets,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 

to — 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  organization  and  operation,  under 
State  law,  of  private  timber  development  organizations  having  as  their  ob¬ 
jective  the  carrying  out  of  timber  development  programs  to  improve  timber 
productivity  and  quality,  and  increase  returns  to  landowners  through  estab¬ 
lishment  of  private  nonprofit  corporations,  which  on  a  self-supporting  basis 
may  provide  (A)  continuity  of  management,  good  cutting  practices,  and 
marketing  services,  (B)  physical  consolidation  of  small  holdings  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  consolidation  for  efficient  management  under  long-term  agree¬ 
ment,  (C)  management  of  forest  lands,  donated  to  the  timber  development 
or<ranizntions  for  demonstrating  good  forest  management,  on  a  profitable  and 
taxpaying  basis,  and  (D)  establishment  of  a  permanent  fund  for  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  corporations  to  be  composed  of  donations,  real  or 
personal,  for  educational  purposes. 

(2)  provide  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  initial  capital  requirements 
of  such  timber  development  organizations  through  loans  under  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
(7  U.S.C.  1926  et  seq.).  Such  loans  shall  not  be  used  for  the  construction 
or  acquisition  of  facilities  for  manufacturing,  processing,  or  marketing  forest 
products,  or  for  physical  consolidation  of  small  timber  holdings  authorized 
by  (1)  (B)  above  except  for  the  establishment  of  demonstration  units. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 


MINING  AREA  RESTORATION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  economic  development  of  the  region 
by  rehabilitating  areas  presently  damaged  by  deleterious  mining  practices,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  make  financial  contributions  to  States  in  the  region  to  seal  and  fill 
voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines,  and  to  reclaim  and  rehabilitate  existing  strip 
and  surface  mine  areas,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July 
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15,  1955  (  30  U.S.C.  371  et  seq.),  to  the  extent  applicable,  without  regard  to 
section  2(b)  thereof  (30  TJ.S.C.  572(b))  or  to  any  provisions  therein  limit¬ 
ing  assistance  to  anthracite  coal  formation,  or  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  Grants  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  wholly  out  of 
funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(2)  plan  and  execute  projects  for  extinguishing  underground  and  outcrop 
mine  fires  in  the  region  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  31,  1954  (30  U.S.C.  551  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any  provisions 
therein  relating  to  annual  appropriation  authorization  ceilings.  Grants 
under  this  paragraph  shall  he  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(3)  expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wildlife  restoration  projects  in  the 
region  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  September  2,  1937 
(1(3  U.S.C.  (36!)  et  seq.),  and  the  Act  of  August  9.  1950  (16  U.S.C.  777  et  seq.), 
without  regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  apportionments  among 
the  States  and  to  limitations  on  the  availability  of  funds.  The  expenses 
of  projects  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  solely  out  of  funds  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  apportionments  among  the 
States  pursuant  to  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  mining  area  restoration  projects  carried  out  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  Section  and  conducted  on  lands  other  than  federally  owned 
lands  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  thereof. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  its  intent  to  provide  for  a  study  of  a 
comprehensive,  long-range  program  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  and  re¬ 
habilitating  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United  States.  To  this  gen¬ 
eral  end,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  in  full  cooperation  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  other  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  departments  and  agencies,  and  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  make  a  survey  and  study  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  and  their 
effects  in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to  the 
President  his  recommendations  for  a  long-range  comprehensive  program  for 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United 
States  and  for  the  policies  under  which  the  program  should  be  conducted,  and 
the  President  shall  submit  these  to  the  Congress,  together  with  his  recommenda¬ 
tions,  not  later  than  July  1,  1967.  By  July  1,  1966,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an 
interim  report  to  the  Commission  summarizing  his  findings  to  that  date  on  those 
aspects  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  in  the  region  that  are  most 
urgently  in  need  of  attention.  Such  study  and  recommendations  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  a  consideration  of  the  following  matters — 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  in  the 
United  States  and  the  conditions  resulting  therefrom  ; 

(2)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property  involved  in  strip  and  surface 
mining  operations ; 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  past  action  by  States  or  local  units  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  remedy  the  adverse  effects  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operation 
by  financial  or  regulatory  measures,  and  requirements  for  appropriate  State 
legislation,  including  adequate  enforcement  thereof,  to  provide  for  proper 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  areas  which  may  be  strip  and  surface 
mined  in  the  future ; 

(4)  the  public  interest  in  and  public  benefits  which  may  result  from 
reclamation,  rehabilitation,  and  appropriate  development  and  use  of  areas 
subjected  to  strip  and  surface  mining  operations,  including  (A)  economic 
development  growth,  (B)  public  recreation,  (C)  public  health  and  safety, 
(D)  water  pollution,  stream  sedimentation,  erosion  control,  and  flood  con¬ 
trol,  (E)  highway  programs,  (F)  fish  and  wildlife  protection  and  restora¬ 
tion,  (G)  scenic  values,  and  (H)  forestry  and  agriculture ; 

(5)  the  appropriate  roles  of  Federal,  State,  and  private  interests  in  the 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  and  the 
relative  costs  to  be  borne  by  each,  including  specific  consideration  of  (A)  the 
extent,  if  any,  to  which  strip  and  surface  mine  operators  are  unable  to 
bear  the  cost  of  remedial  action  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  economics 
of  such  mining  activity,  and  (B)  the  extent  to  which  the  prospective  value 
of  lands  and  other  natural  resources,  after  remedial  work  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  would  be  inadequate  to  justify  the  landowners  doing  the  remedial 
work  at  their  expense ;  and 
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(6)  the  objectives  and  the  total  overall  costs  of  a  program  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  existing  strip  and  surface 
mining  areas  in  the  United  States,  giving  adequate  consideration  to  (A) 
the  economic  benefits  in  relation  to  costs,  (B)  the  prevention  of  future  devas¬ 
tation  of  reclaimed  and  rehabilitated  areas,  (C)  the  avoidance  of  unwar¬ 
ranted  financial  gain  to  private  owners  of  improved  property,  and  (D)  the 
types  of  aid  required  to  accomplish  such  reclamation  and  rehabilitation. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $36,500,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section.  No  moneys  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  reclaiming,  improving,  grading,  seed¬ 
ing,  or  reforestation  of  strip-mined  areas  (except  on  lands  owned  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  bodies  of  government)  until  authorized  by  law  after  completion 
of  the  study  and  report  to  the  President  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

WATER  RESOURCE  SURVEY 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  and  efficient  utilization  of  the 
water  and  related  resources  of  the  Appalachian  region,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  production  of  economic  goods  and  services 
within  the  region  as  a  means  of  expanding  economic  opportunities  and  thus  en¬ 
hancing  the  welfare  of  its  people,  which  plan  shall  constitute  an  integral  and 
harmonious  component  of  the  regional  economic  development  program  authorized 
by  this  Act. 

(b)  This  plan  may  recommend  measures  for  the  control  of  floods,  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  rivers  to  enhance  their  value  as  sources  of  water  supply  for  industrial 
and  municipal  development,  the  generation  of  hydroelectric  power,  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  water  pollution  by  drainage  from  mines,  the  development  and  enhance¬ 
ment  of  the  recreational  potentials  of  the  region,  the  improvement  of  the  rivers 
for  navigation  where  this  would  further  industrial  development  at  less  cost  than 
would  the  improvement  of  other  modes  of  transportation,  the  conservation  and 
efficient  utilization  of  the  land  resource,  and  such  other  measures  as  may  be 
found  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

(c)  To  insure  that  the  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  harmonious  component  of  the  regional  program,  he  shall  consult  with 
the  Commission  and  the  following:  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission. 

(d)  The  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  shall  submit  the  plan  to  the  President  with 
a  statement  of  its  views,  and  the  President  shall  submit  the  plan  to  the  Congress 
with  his  recommendations  not  later  than  December  31, 1968. 

(e)  The  Federal  agencies  referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  are 
hereby  authorized  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plan  authorized  by  this  section,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  this  plan  and  on  such 
terms  as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumental¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political  subdivision,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation. 

(f)  The  plan  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  also  be  coordinated  with  all  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  hereto¬ 
fore  or  hereafter  developed  by  United  States  study  commissions,  interagency 
committees,  or  similar  planning  bodies,  for  those  river  systems  draining  the 
Appalachian  region. 

(g)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Part  B — Supplementations  and  Modifications  of  Existing  Programs 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

Sec.  211.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  basic  facilities  to  give  the  people  of  the  region 
the  training  and  education  they  need  to  obtain  employment,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  construction 
of  the  school  facilities  needed  for  the  provision  of  vocational  education  in  areas 
of  the  region  in  which  such  education  is  not  now  adequately  available.  Such 
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grants  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  403),  without  regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating 
to  appropriation  authorization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the  States. 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  computation  of  the  allotments  among  the  States  made  pursuant 
to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  WORKS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  facilities  to  assist  in  the  prevention  of  pollu¬ 
tion  of  the  region’s  streams  and  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  its  citizens, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.),  without 
regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation  authorization  ceilings 
or  to  allotments  among  the  States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  allotments 
among  the  States  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1954 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing  Act.  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  word  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7),  by  substitut¬ 
ing  for  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  the  phrase  and”,  and  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (9)  to  read  as  follows : 

“(9)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  established  by  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  for  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
Appalachian  region  as  defined  by  section  403  of  such  Act.” 

(b)  Section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (  40  U.S.C.  461(b) ),  is  amended 
by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
“,  to  State  participating  in  planning  for  Appalachian  regional  programs,  for  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  the  course  of  such  planning,  or  to  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission”. 


SUPPLEMENTS  TO  FEDERAL  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  214.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  people,  States,  and  local  communities  of 
the  region,  including  local  development  districts,  to  take  maximum  advantage 
of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  defined)  for  which  they  are 
eligible  but  for  which,  because  of  their  economic  situation,  they  cannot  supply 
the  required  matching  share,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized,  pursuant 
to  specific  recommendations  of  the  Commission  approved  by  him  and  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  appropriate  Federal  officials,  to  allocate  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  to  the  heads  of  the  departments,  agencies,  and  instru¬ 
mentalities  of  the  Federal  Government  responsible  for  the  administration  of  such 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  Funds  so  allocated  shall  be  used  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal  contribution  to  projects  under  such  programs 
above  the  fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of  such  project  otherwise  authorized 
by  the  applicable  law.  Funds  shall  be  so  allocated  for  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  for  which  funds  are  available  under  the  Act  authorizing  such  pro¬ 
grams.  Such  allocations  shall  be  available  without  regard  to  any  appropriation 
authorization  ceilings  in  such  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs  shall  not  be  increased  in  excess  of  the 
percentages  established  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  such  regulations  shall  in  no  event  authorize  the  Federal  portion  of 
such  costs  to  exceed  SO  per  centum  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  “Federal  grant-in-aid  programs”  as  used  in  this  section  means 
those  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  for  the  construction 
or  equipment  of  facilities,  and  all  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized 
on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  Acts  other  than  this  Act  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  the  construction  or  equipment  of  facilities,  including  but 
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not  limited  to  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by  the  following  Acts :  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act; 
title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963; 
Library  Services  Act;  Federal  Airport  Act;  part  IV  of  title  III  of  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Act  of  1934 ;  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 ;  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 ;  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  The 
term  shall  not  include  (A)  the  program  for  the  construction  of  the  development 
highway  system  authorized  by  section  201  of  this  Act  or  any  other  program 
relating  to  highway  or  road  construction,  or  (B)  any  other  program  for  which 
loans  or  other  Federal  financial  assistance,  except  a  grant-in-aid  program,  is 
authorized  by  this  or  any  other  Act. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Part  C — General  Provisions 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

Sec.  221.  No  State  and  no  political  subdivision  of  such  State  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  benefits  under  this  Act  unless  the  aggregate  expenditures  of  State 
funds,  exclusive  of  Federal  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  the  area  within  the  State 
located  in  the  region  are  maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  below  the 
average  level  of  such  expenditures  for  its  last  two  full  fiscal  years  preceding 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  computing  the  average  level  of  expenditure 
for  its  last  two  fiscal  years,  a  State’s  past  expenditure  for  participation  in  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  shall  not  be  included. 
The  Commission  shall  recommend  to  the  President  or  such  Federal  officer  or  offi¬ 
cers  as  the  President  may  designate,  a  lesser  requirement  when  it  finds  that  a 
substantial  population  decrease  in  that  portion  of  a  State  which  lies  within 
the  region  would  not  justify  a  State  expenditure  equal  to  the  average  level  of 
the  last  two  years  or  when  it  finds  that  a  State’s  average  level  of  expenditure, 
within  an  individual  program,  has  been  disproportionate  to  the  present  need 
for  that  portion  of  the  State  which  lies  within  the  region. 

CONSENT  OF  STATES 

Sec.  222.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  interpreted  as  requiring  any 
State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program  under  this  Act  without  its  consent. 

PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  223.  A  program  and  projects  authorized  under  any  section  of  this  title 
shall  not  be  implemented  until  (1)  the  Commission  has  consulted  with  the 
appropriate  official  or  officials  concerned  with  such  program  and  projects  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the  State  or  States  involved 
and  has  obtained  the  recommendations  of  such  official  or  officials  with  respect  to 
such  program  and  projects  and  (2)  plans  with  respect  to  such  program  and 
projects  have  been  recommended  by  the  Commission  and  have  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  or  modified  by  the  President  or  such  Federal  officer  or  officers  as  the 
President  may  designate. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  CRITERIA 

Sec.  224.  (a)  In  developing  recommendations  on  the  programs  and  projects 
to  be  given  assistance  under  this  Act,  and  in  establishing  within  those  recom¬ 
mendations  a  priority  ranking  of  the  requests  for  assistance  presented  to  the 
Commission,  the  Commission  shall  follow  procedures  that  will  insure  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  following  factors : 

(1)  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class  of  projects  to  overall  regional 
development  including  its  location  in  an  area  determined  by  the  State 
have  a  significant  potential  for  growth ; 

(2)  the  population  and  area  to  be  served  by  the  project  or  class  of 
projects  including  the  relative  per  capita  income  and  the  unemployment 
rates  in  the  area ; 
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(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  available  to  the  State  or  political 
subdivisions  or  instrumentalities  thereof  which  seek  to  undertake  the 
project ; 

(4)  the  importance  of  the  project  or  class  of  projects  in  relation  to  other 
projects  or  classes  of  projects  which  may  be  in  competition  for  the  same 
funds ; 

(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project  for  which  assistance  is  sought  will 
improve,  on  a  continuing  rather  than  a  temporary  basis,  the  opportunities 
for  employment,  the  average  level  of  income,  or  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  area  served  by  the  project. 

(b)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  authorized  under  this  Act  to  be  used 

(1)  in  relocating  any  establishment  or  establishments  from  one  area  to  another; 

(2)  to  finance  the  cost  of  industrial  plants,  commercial  facilities,  machinery, 
working  capital,  or  other  industrial  facilities  or  to  enable  plant  subcontractors 
to  undertake  work  theretofore  performed  in  another  area  by  other  subcontractors 
or  contractors;  (3)  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  generation,  transmis¬ 
sion,  or  distribution  of  electric  energy;  or  (4)  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities 
for  the  production,  transmission,  or  distribution  of  gas  (natural,  manufactured, 
or  mixed). 


TITLE  III— ADMINISTRATION 

LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS - CERTIFICATION 

Sec.  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  “local  development  district”  shall 
be  an  entity  certified  to  the  Commission  either  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
or  States  in  which  such  entity  is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer  designated  by 
the  appropriate  State  law  to  make  such  certification,  as  having  a  charter  or 
authority  that  includes  the  economic  development  of  counties  or  parts  of  coun¬ 
ties  or  other  political  subdivisions  within  the  region.  No  entity  shall  be  certified 
as  a  local  development  district  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  unless  it  is  one  of 
the  following; 

(1)  a  nonprofit  incorporated  body  organized  or  chartered  under  the  law 
of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located ; 

(2)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or  local  government ; 

(3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  created  through  an  interstate 
compact;  or 

(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combination  of  such  bodies,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities. 

GRANTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS  AND  FOR 
RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized — 

(1)  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with  the  Commission,  to 
make  grants  for  administrative  expenses  to  local  development  districts. 
The  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such 
expenses  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  No  grants  for  administrative  'expenses 
shall  be  made  to  a  local  development  district  for  a  period  in  excess  of  three 
years  beginning  on  the  date  the  initial  grant  is  made  to  such  development 
district.  The  local  contributions  for  administrative  expenses  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  space,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  services ;  and 

(2)  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with  appropriate  public 
or  private  organizations  (including  the  Commission),  to  provide  funds  for 
investigation,  research,  studies,  and  demonstration  projects,  but  not  for 
construction  purposes,  which  will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Recipients  of  Federal  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  maintain  accurate  and  complete  records  of  transactions  and  activities 
financed  with  Federal  funds  and  report  thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  records  of  the  recipient  shall  be  available  for  audit  with  respect  to  such 
grants  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Comptroller  General,  or  their 
duly  authorized  representatives. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  $5,500,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this. 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 
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(d)  No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds  may  be  expended  pursuant  to  au¬ 
thorization  given  by  this  Act  involving  any  scientific  or  technological  research 
or  development  activity  unless  such  expenditure  is  conditioned  upon  provisions 
effective  to  insure  that  all  information,  copyrights,  uses,  processes,  patents, 
and  other  developments  resulting  from  that  activity  will  be  made  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  the  general  public.  Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection  shall  deprive 
the  owner  of  any  background  patent  relating  to  any  such  activity,  without  his 
consent,  of  any  right  which  that  owner  may  have  under  that  patent.  When¬ 
ever  any  information,  copyright,  use,  process,  patent  or  development  resulting 
from  any  such  research  or  development  activity  conducted  in  whole  or  in  part, 
with  appropriated  funds  expended  under  authorization  of  this  Act  is  withheld 
or  disposed  of  by  any  person,  organization,  or  agency  in  contravention  of  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Attorney  General  shall  institute,  upon  his 
own  motion  or  upon  request  made  by  any  person  having  knowledge  of  pertinent 
facts,  an  action  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  in 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any  judicial  district  in  which  any 
defendant  resides,  is  found,  or  has  a  place  of  business.  Such  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  such  action,  and  to  enter  therein  such 
orders  and  decrees  as  it  shall  determine  to  be  required  to  carry  into  effect 
fully  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Process  of  the  district  court  for  any 
judicial  district  in  any  action  instituted  under  this  subsection  may  be  served 
in  any  other  judicial  district  of  the  United  States  by  the  United  States  marshal 
thereof.  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  court  in  which  any  such  action  is  pending 
that  other  parties  should  be  brought  before  the  court  in  such  action,  the 
court  may  cause  such  other  parties  to  be  summoned  from  any  judicial  district 
of  the  United  States. 

PROJECT  APPROVAL 

Sec.  303.  An  application  for  a  grant  or  for  any  other  assistance  for  a  program 
or  project  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  only  by  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  or  a  local  development  district.  Each  such  application  shall  be  made 
through  the  State  member  of  the  Commission  representing  such  applicant, 
and  such  State  member  shall  evaluate  such  application  for  approval.  Only 
applications  for  programs  and  projects  which  are  approved  by  a  State  member 
as  meeting  the  requirements  for  assistance  under  the  Act  shall  be  approved 
for  assistance  by  the  Commission. 

annual  report 

Sec.  304.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Commission  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor  of  each  State  in  the 
region  and  to  the  President,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report  on  the 
activities  carried  out  under  this  Act  during  such  year. 

TITLE  IV— APPROPRIATIONS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations  authorized  in  section  201  for 
the  Appalachian  development  highway  system,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1967,  to  be  available  until 
expended,  not  to  exceed  $252,400,000  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

APPLICABLE  LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  402.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or  subcontrac¬ 
tors  in  the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  including  painting  and  decorating, 
of  projects,  buildings,  and  works  which  are  financially  assisted  through  the 
Federal  funds  authorized  under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect 
to  such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176,  64  Stat.  1267,  5  U.S.C.  133— 133z-15 ) , 
and  section  2  of  the  Aot  of  June  13, 1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended ; 
40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 
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DEFINITION  OF  APPALACHIAN  REGION 

Sec.  403.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “Appalachian  region”  or  “the  region” 
means  that  area  of  the  eastern  United  States  consisting  of  the  following  counties 
(including  any  political  subdivision  located  within  such  area)  : 

In  Alabama,  the  counties  of  Bibb,  Blount,  Calhoun,  Chambers,  Cherokee, 
Chilton,  Clay,  Celburne,  Colbert,  Coosa,  Cullman,  De  Kalb,  Elmore,  Etowah, 
Fayette,  Franklin,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lauderdale,  Lawrence,  Limestone, 
Madison,  Marion,  Marshall,  Morgan,  Randolph,  Saint  Clair,  Shelby,  Talla¬ 
dega,  Tallapoosa,  Tuscaloosa,  Walker,  and  Winston ; 

In  Georgia,  the  counties  of  Banks,  Barrow,  Bartow  Carroll,  Catoosa, 
Chattooga,  Cherokee,  Dade,  Dawson,  Douglas,  Fannin,  Floyd,  Forsyth,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Gilmer,  Gordon,  Gwinnett,  Habersham,  Hall,  Haralson,  Heard,  Jackson, 
Lumpkin,  Madison,  Murray,  Paulding,  Pickens,  Polk,  Rabun,  Stephens, 
Towns,  Union,  Walker,  White,  and  Whitfield ; 

In  Kentucky,  the  counties  of  Adair,  Bath,  Bell,  Boyd,  Breathitt,  Carter, 
Casey,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton,  Cumberland,  Elliott,  Estill,  Fleming,  Floyd, 
Garrard,  Green,  Greenup,  Harlan,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Knott,  Knox,  Laurel, 
Lawrence,  Lee,  Leslie,  Letcher,  Lewis,  Lincoln,  McCreary,  Madison,  Mag¬ 
offin,  Martin,  Menifee,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Owsley,  Perry,  Pike, 
Powell,  Pulaski,  Rockcastle,  Rowan,  Russell,  Wayne,  Whitley,  and  Wolfe; 

In  Maryland,  the  counties  of  Allegany,  Garret,  and  Washington ; 

In  North  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Alexander,  Alleghany,  Ashe,  Avery, 
Buncombe,  Burke,  Caldwell,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Davie,  Forsyth,  Graham,  Hay¬ 
wood,  Henderson,  Jackson,  McDowell,  Macon,  Madison,  Mitchell,  Polk, 
Rutherford,  Stokes,  Surry,  Swain,  Transylvania,  Watauga,  Wilkes,  Yadkin, 
and  Yancey ; 

In  Ohio,  the  counties  of  Adams,  Athens,  Belmont,  Brown,  Carroll,  Cler¬ 
mont,  Coshocton,  Gallia,  Guernsey,  Harrison,  Highland,  Hocking,  Holmes, 
Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Muskingum,  Noble, 
Perry,  Pike,  Ross,  Scioto,  Tuscarawas,  Vinton,  and  AVashington ; 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Bedford, 
Blair,  Bradford,  Butler,  Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clarion,  Clear¬ 
field,  Clinton,  Columbia.  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  Fayette,  Forest,  Fulton, 
Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Juniata,  Lackawanna,  Lawrence, 
Luzerne,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northum¬ 
berland,  Perry,  Pike,  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder,  Somerset,  Sullivan,  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  Warren,  AVashington,  Wayne,  Westmore¬ 
land,  and  Wyoming ; 

In  South  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Cherokee,  Greenville,  Oconee, 
Pickens,  and  Spartanburg ; 

In  Tennessee,  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Bledsoe,  Blount,  Bradley,  Camp¬ 
bell,  Carter,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Cocke,  Coffee,  Cumberland,  De  Kalb,  Fentress, 
Franklin,  Grainger,  Greene,  Grundy,  Hablen,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Haw¬ 
kins,  Jackson.  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Knox,  Loudon,  McMinn,  Macon,  Marion, 
Meigs,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Overton,  Pickett,  Polk,  Putnam,  Rhea,  Roane,  Scott, 
Sequatchie,  Sevier,  Smith,  Sullivan,  Unicoi,  Union,  Van  Buren,  Warren, 
Washington,  and  White ; 

In  Virginia,  the  counties  of  Alleghany,  Bath,  Bland,  Botetourt,  Buchanan, 
Carroll,  Craig,  Dickenson,  Floyd,  Giles,  Grayson,  Highland,  Lee,  Pulaski, 
Russell,  Scott,  Smyth,  Tazewell,  AVashington,  Wise,  and  A\Tythe ; 

All  the  counties  of  West  Virginia  : 

Provided ,  That  the  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  study 
and  consider,  in  consultation  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  or 
an  appropriate  official  or  officials  designated  by  him,  the  inclusion  of  such  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  are  contiguous  to  the  Appalachian  region  as 
defined  in  this  section  and  counties  contiguous  thereto  in  the  Appalachian  region 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act ;  and  if  the  Commission  shall  decide  after  such  con¬ 
sultation,  that  these  counties  share  the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of 
the  region,  and  that  the  inclusion  of  these  counties  would  further  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  as  set  forth  in  section  2,  then  the  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  invite  the  State  of  New  York  to  participate  in  the  Commission  on 
an  appropriate  basis :  Provided  further,  That  the  Commission  may  extend  the 
invitation  to  the  State  of  New  York  for  inclusion  of  such  of  the  described  coun¬ 
ties  the  inclusion  of  which  would  further  the  purposes  of  the  Act:  And  provided 
further,  That  if  such  invitation  is  duly  accepted  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
those  counties  shall  be  included  in  “the  region”  or  “the  Appalachian  region”  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  404.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  per¬ 
son  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  405.  This  Act  shall  cease  to  he  in  effect  on  July  1, 1971. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  1  (legislative  day,  January  29),  1965. 

Attest : 

Felton  M.  Johnston,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  hope  we  can  proceed  in  this  fashion,  that  we  will  let 
the  witness  conclude  his  statement  before  we  propound  questions  or 
interrogatories,  so  that  we  may  have  an  orderly  procedure. 

Yesterday  the  subcommittee  had  a  briefing,  in  which  we  heard  Mr. 
Sweeney,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Development  Planning  Committee 
for  Appalachia,  in  a  review  of  the  bill ;  and  he  has  gone  over  its  con¬ 
tents  and  made  explanations  of  the  various  sections.  We  will  begin 
by  hearing  Mi”.  John  L.  Sweeney  who  has  worked  with  this  bill  for 
IS  months,  now. 

Mr.  Sweeney,  we  will  be  most  appreciative  of  your  attention  to  all 
our  questions  and  problems  in  relation  to  consideration  of  this  bill. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  have  you  here  this  morning. 
Mr.  Stuart  Feldman,  who  is  the  assistant  to  the  Chairman,  is  in 
Mr.  Sweeney’s  company  and  questions  may  be  directed  to  either  of 
them. 

Mr.  Sweeney. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  L.  SWEENEY,  CHAIRMAN,  FEDERAL  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  PLANNING  COMMITTEE  FOR  APPALACHIA;  ACCOM¬ 
PANIED  BY  STUART  FELDMAN,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  bring  with  me  a  pre¬ 
pared  statement  which  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
record.  I  will  not  read  it  in  full. 

Mr.  Jones.  Without  objection,  the  statement  will  be  received  and 
placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  document  follows:) 

Statement  by  John  L.  Sweeney,  Chairman,  Federal  Development  Planning 

Committee  for  Appalachia 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  this  special  committee,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  testify  on  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  action  that  we  hope  will  be  taken  by  the  members  of  this  committee,  by 
the  full  Public  Works  Committee,  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
represent  the  culmination  of  almost  2  years  of  careful  study  and  preparation 
by  11  State  governments,  a  dozen  Federal  agencies  and  the  U.S.  Congress. 
The  economic  development  of  the  Appalachian  region  has  received  the  close 
personal  attention  of  both  President  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson. 

Within  the  past  year  President  Johnson  has  paid  several  visits  to  Appalachia, 
has  met  with  the  Governors  of  the  Appalachian  States,  and  has  submitted  the 
legislation  which  we  are  considering  today.  As  evidence  of  his  acute  concern 
about  the  present-day  blight  of  Appalachia,  he  has  given  this  bill  the  complete 
support  of  the  administration  and  has  assigned  the  highest  priority  to  it. 
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All  of  tlie  provisions  in  H.R.  4  focus  upon  one  overriding  objective  which 
is  the  acceleration  of  economic  development  in  the  Appalachian  region.  Much 
of  the  poverty  that  afflicts  Appalachia  can  be  attributed  directly  to  some  very 
basic  deficiencies  of  the  region.  These  deficiencies  include  difficult  access, 
uncontrolled  water  resources,  poorly  managed  physical  resources,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  shortage  of  the  type  of  public  facilities  which  stimulate  economic  ac¬ 
tivity.  In  short,  the  problem  of  underdevelopment  in  Appalachia  must  be 
attacked  in  order  to  raise  the  standards  of  human  existence  in  the  region, 
and  this  is  the  very  problem  which  the  Appalachian  Act  identifies  and  attacks. 

This  committee  has  made  substantial  and  worthwhile  contributions  to  the 
Appalachian  program.  The  House  Public  Works  Committee  report  on  H.R. 
11946,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1964,  and  the  accompanying 
volume  of  testimony  contain  much  useful  and  valuable  material  about  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region.  The  bill  which  we  are  considering  today  closely  resembles 
last  year’s  bill ;  however,  there  are  a  few  significant  changes  which  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  course  of  this  testimony. 

This  bill’s  greatest  merit  lies  in  the  sound  relationship  which  it  establishes 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  governments  of  the  11  Appalachian 
States.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  Appalachian  region  presents  a  special  problem 
because  of  its  high  proportion  of  poverty  and  unemployment.  But  it  also  presents 
a  special  answer  because  of  the  demonstrated  willingness  of  11  States  to  work 
together  in  solving  those  problems.  Since  1960  the  Appalachian  Governors 
and  their  staffs  have  cooperated  with  one  another  in  recognition  of  the  needs 
and  solutions  which  are  common  to  the  Appalachian  States. 

So  strong  has  become  the  conviction  among  the  Appalachian  States  that  the 
region’s  economic  deficiencies  must  be  corrected  that  the  original  concepts  of 
the  Conference  of  Appalachian  Governors  have  survived  innumerable  changes 
of  State  administrations  during  the  past  5  years,  and,  in  fact,  have  been  strength¬ 
ened  through  the  accumulation  of  more  and  more  experience.  The  concern  and 
support  of  the  Appalachian  Governors  for  this  legislation  was  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  before  this  committee  last  summer  and  will  again  be  indicated  in  state¬ 
ments  to  be  submitted  to  you  this  week. 

Since  the  Appalachian  Act  emphasizes  regional  economic  development,  the 
full  participation  and  cooperation  of  the  State  governments  becomes  especially 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  program.  The  Appalachian  program  is  not  intend¬ 
ed,  and  was  never  intended,  to  provide  independent  assistance  to  11  separate 
States,  each  going  its  own  way  and  excluding  the  mutual  interests  of  its  neigh¬ 
boring  States.  The  States  themselves  have  recognized  the  necessity  for  interstate 
cooperation  and  have  insisted  upon  the  specific  provisions  for  such  cooperation 
as  contained  in  title  1  of  this  act,  creating  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  is  not  designed  as  an  operating  agency. 
It  will  have  no  authority  over  any  other  agency  of  government  at  any  level. 
Existing  Federal  programs  will  continue  to  be  directed  by  the  appropriate  Fed¬ 
eral  agency.  The  Commission’s  job  in  this  area  will  be  to  coordinate  existing 
programs  with  new  programs  and  with  the  needs  of  the  region  as  a  whole. 

Some  of  the  specific  duties  of  the  Commission  include :  making  initial  recom¬ 
mendations  on  each  phase  of  the  programs  contained  in  the  bill;  operating  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  expert  opinion  which  can  be  shared  throughout  the  region ; 
sponsoring  research  and  demonstration  projects  upon  which  it  will  base  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  ;  recommending  revisions  of  existing  laws ;  and  adapting  project 
requests  to  the  principles  of  overall  regional  development. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  will  be  truly  regional  in  its  composi¬ 
tion.  It  will  include  representatives  of  each  of  the  11  Appalachian  States  and 
a  representative  of  the  Federal  Government,  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
Federal  member  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  as  the  Federal  cochairman.  His 
counterpart,  the  State  cochairman,  shall  be  selected  by  the  States  sitting  on  the 
Commission. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  contains  some  new  lan¬ 
guage  which  clarifies  even  further  the  responsibility  of  the  States  than  did  last 
year’s  legislation.  These  additions  have  been  written  into  the  statement  of 
purpose  and  read  as  follows :  “The  public  investments  made  in  the  region  under 
this  act  shall  be  concentrated  in  areas  where  there  is  the  greatest  potential  for 
future  growth,  and  where  the  expected  return  on  public  dollars  invested  will  be 
the  greatest.  The  States  will  be  responsible  for  recommending  local  and  State 
projects,  within  their  borders,  which  will  receive  assistance  under  this  act.” 
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The  procedures  that  shall  be  used  in  the  approval  and  implementation  of  pro¬ 
grams  are  spelled  out  in  fuller  detail  in  sections  223  and  303  of  the  act.  The 
essence  of  these  procedures  is  simply  this :  that  an  application  for  assistance 
under  the  Appalachian  Act  may  originate  from  any  source  in  a  State’s  eligible 
counties,  but  the  application  can  reach  the  Commission  through  only  one  chan¬ 
nel — the  State  representative  sitting  on  the  Commission. 

This  means  two  things  :  1.  The  Commission,  or  the  Federal  cochairman  cannot 
tell  a  State  what  projects  it  should  recommend  to  the  Commission,  nor  can  the 
Commission  bypass  the  State  representative  by  approving  projects  and  programs 
submitted  to  it  by  a  local  government.  2.  The  States  will  have  greater  control 
over  the  relationship  of  individual  projects  to  overall  economic  development  in 
their  Appalachian  portions. 

The  Appalachian  program,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  take  full  advantage  of 
the  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  and  experience  that  exists  at  the  State 
level  of  government.  This  bill  properly  establishes  the  procedures  which  will 
ensure  the  continuation  of  responsible  State  participation  under  the  Appalachian 
Act.  The  Appalachian  States  have  already  demonstrated  their  capacity  for 
responsibility  during  the  studies  and  discussion  which  have  contributed  to  this 
legislation. 

Since  the  primary  aim  of  the  Appalachian  Act  is  to  stimulate  economic  growth 
in  the  Appalachian  region,  it  is  only  proper  for  the  Commission  to  be  guided  by 
the  criterion  in  section  224,  stressing  the  potential  for  future  growth.  Here 
again,  the  Commission  will  rely  most  heavily  upon  the  advice  of  the  Appalachian 
States  who  possess  the  greatest  knowledge  about  the  locations  of  potential  growth 
and  how  the  Appalachian  program  can  best  be  used  to  stimulate  economic  devel¬ 
opment. 

The  remaining  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Commission  are  the  same  as 
those  contained  in  the  bill  which  this  committee  examined  last  year.  The  affirm¬ 
ative  vote  of  the  Federal  cochairman  is  required  before  any  project  can  be  imple¬ 
mented,  and  a  State,  if  it  so  desires,  can  refrain  from  accepting  a  project  that  it 
does  not  want. 

Foremost  among  the  responsibilities  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
will  be  the  administration  of  the  programs  authorized  by  this  legislation.  These 
programs,  covering  a  variety  of  activities,  are  all  designed  to  promote  economic 
development  in  as  comprehensive  a  manner  as  possible.  They  include  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  improvement  of  access  into  the  region,  improvement  of  Appalachia’s 
water  and  physical  resources,  and  the  upgrading  of  human  resources — all  neces¬ 
sary  to  stimulate  economic  growth  and  create  more  opportunities  for  the  people 
of  Appalachia. 

The  first  of  these  developmental  needs,  better  access  for  the  region,  is  provided 
for  by  the  Appalachian  development  highway  system  under  section  201  of  the 
bill.  Lying  between  two  great  population  centers  of  the  Nation,  the  Midwest 
and  the  eastern  seaboard,  Appalachia  represents  a  potential  market  and  a  source 
of  raw  materials,  as  well  as  a  major  recreational  area  for  these  enormous  concen¬ 
trations  of  population.  Yet  none  of  this  potential  will  be  realized  until  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  region  has  been  overcome,  and  the  Appalachian  Mountain  barrier  can 
only  be  eliminated  by  a  modern  highway  network. 

Highway  construction  in  most  sections  of  Appalachia  is  expensive.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the  east-west  roads  which  cut  directly 
through  the  mountains  will  cost  more  than  a  million  dollars  per  mile  for  a  high 
type  two-lane  primary  road.  This  can  be  contrasted  to  an  average  cost  of  be¬ 
tween  $300,000  and  $500,000  for  such  a  road  on  flat  terrain.  This  bill  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  Appalachian  highway  program  be  constructed  with  moneys  from 
the  general  fund,  for  to  use  the  highway  trust  fund  would  discriminate  against 
the  other  39  States.  The  Appalachian  States  have  put  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  their  highway  funds  into  the  Appalachian  portions  of  their  States. 
This  general  fund  investment  will  enable  them  to  build  the  highway  system 
which  is  the  key  to  future  economic  growth. 

The  only  change  that  has  been  made  in  this  section  of  the  bill  since  last  year 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  mileage  of  local  access  roads,  from  500  miles  to  a 
total  of  1.000  miles.  The  development  highway  system  remains  the  same,  2,350 
miles,  and  the  Federal  share  of  the  entire  program  remains  at  $340  million. 
The  additional  access  road  mileage  will  link  even  more  areas  having  develop¬ 
ment  potential  with  the  development  system  itself  and  with  the  interstate  high¬ 
ways  that  cross  the  region. 
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The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  will,  as  previously  understood,  recom¬ 
mend  the  basic  corridors  through  which  the  development  highways  will  pass. 
But  before  the  Commission  makes  such  a  recommendation,  it  must  have  obtained 
the  recommendations  of  each  State  highway  department.  Once  the  Commis¬ 
sion's  recommendations  have  been  submitted,  the  present  system  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  State  highway  departments 
will  take  over,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  federally  supported  road  building 
program. 

The  proper  management  of  Appalachia’s  water  resources  is  the  purpose  of 
section  206  of  this  bill  which  authorizes  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  con¬ 
duct  a  comprehensive  water  resource  survey  for  the  region  and  prepare  a  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  for  water  resource  development.  Appalachia’s  water  resources, 
fed  a  steady  and  abundant  annual  rainfall,  are  one  of  the  region’s  most  precious 
assets.  With  sufficient  control  and  management,  this  resource  can  provide  the 
essential  base  for  industrial,  residential,  commercial  and  recreational  develop¬ 
ment.  Without  adequate  control  a  combination  of  flooding,  draught,  and  pol¬ 
luted  water  will  further  retard  the  Appalachian  effort  to  achieve  greater  eco¬ 
nomic  growth. 

The  water  resource  survey  authorized  by  section  206  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Army  Engineers  in  cooperation  with  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  and 
all  appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies.  The  procedures  for  comprehensive 
water  resource  planning  as  set  forth  in  H.R.  4  are  similar  to  the  procedures  used 
for  comprehensive  river  basin  studies  throughout  the  country,  including  some 
that  have  been  completed  or  are  now  underway  in  the  Appalachian  region.  Such 
work  has  already  been  done  or  is  in  process  in  several  Appalachian  river  basins, 
including  the  Delaware,  Upper  Ohio,  Susquehanna,  and  Potomac.  The  timely 
completion  of  studies  now  in  progress  and  the  initiation  of  studies  in  additional 
river  basins  will  help  insure  the  fullest  use  of  the  region's  water  resource 
potential. 

Sections  203,  204,  and  205  of  this  bill  deal  directly  with  the  most  valuable 
physical  resources  of  Appalachia.  The  fuller  utilization  of  these  resources  is 
necessary  if  they  are  to  be  tied  in  with  the  improvements  in  highways  and  water 
resources  as  a  means  to  a  more  desirable  rate  of  economic  growth. 

Land  improvement  and  erosion  control  are  made  possible  by  section  203  which 
attempts  to  correct  the  neglect  and  misuse  of  much  of  Appalachia’s  land.  The 
hilly  topography  of  the  Appalachian  region  has  long  been  a  deterrent  to  the 
successful  farming  of  vegetables  or  grains  in  any  large  quantity.  The  Appa¬ 
lachian  terrain  has  also  discouraged  mechanization  on  the  region’s  farms  neces¬ 
sary  for  profitable  farming  operations.  Over  the  years  the  steeply  sloped  Appa¬ 
lachian  farms  have  remained  largely  unproductive  and  have  undergone  severe 
erosion  which  has  only  helped  to  clog  the  region’s  streams. 

The  principal  emphasis  of  this  program  is  to  prevent  further  erosion  on  as 
much  land  as  possible  out  of  a  total  of  8.6  million  acres  of  land  requiring  erosion 
control.  This  can  be  done  by  establishing  an  adequate  vegetative  covering  on 
some  of  the  land  or  by  turning  it  into  pastureland  capable  of  supporting  eco¬ 
nomical  livestock  operations.  Under  H.R.  4,  section  203  will  provide  to  eligible 
farms,  grants  covering  the  cost  of  SO  percent  of  the  improvement  of  up  to  25 
acres  of  land  which  either  has  no  protective  covering  or  which  needs  improve¬ 
ment  in  order  to  make  it  economically  feasible  for  livestock  production.  This 
legislation  authorizes  $8.5  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for 
this  program,  to  be  administered  by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  which  already  operates  similar  grant  programs  for  conservation 
practices.  The  program  of  grants  would  be  carried  out  through  the  State  and 
county  committees  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  existing  programs.  Specifically, 
the  funds  would  be  used  for  land  preparation,  seed  and  seeding  costs,  fertilizer 
and  lime  costs,  and  in  some  cases  brush  removal,  pond  construction,  and  fencing 
costs.  This  program  at  the  same  rate  of  investment  could  by  1971  improve  3.3 
million  acres. 

Under  the  Senate  version,  as  amended,  of  the  Appalachian  Act,  section  203  has 
been  changed  to  deal  more  directly  with  the  problem  of  land  stabilization  and 
erosion  and  sediment  control  and  to  provide  for  a  more  closely  coordinated  pro¬ 
gram  of  related  land  and  watershed  development.  The  new  section  is  patterned 
after  the  Great  Plains  program  which  has  been  carried  out  successfully  in  recent 
years  in  the  Western  States.  It  retains  the  provision  of  the  original  bill  limiting 
the  Federal  assistance  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  treatment,  but 
it  raises  the  limitation  on  acreage  which  each  farmer  can  propose  for  assistance 
from  25  acres  to  50  acres.  The  Senate-passed  bill  also  retains  the  10-year  con¬ 
tractual  plan  for  cost-sharing  development  provided  for  in  the  original  bill. 
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Section  204  provides  for  the  establishment  of  timber  development  organizations 
in  Appalachia  in  order  to  improve  the  potentially  valuable  timber  resource  of 
the  region.  Appalachian  hardwoods  are  famous  throughout  the  Nation  and 
comprise  80  percent  of  both  forest  area  and  timber  volume  in  the  region.  Timber 
growth  in  Appalachia  has  fallen  far  short  of  its  potential,  and  much  growth 
that  has  taken  place  has  been  low  in  quality.  Because  over  70  percent  of  the 
region’s  total  forest  acreage  is  in  small  private  stands,  sound  timber  management 
practices  have  not  been  applied  to  substantial  portions  of  Appalachian  timber- 
land. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  promoting  the  concept  of  timber  improvement 
through  timber  development  organizations  will  rest  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
working  with  State  foresters,  although  the  implementation  is  designed  to  be 
carried  out  under  private  auspices. 

A  TDO,  depending  upon  the  circumstances,  might  take  one  of  several  forms. 
It  might,  on  the  one  hand,  be  patterned  after  the  New  England  Forestry  Founda¬ 
tion — a  purely  service  organization  requiring  no  long-term  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  landowner — which  has  been  so  successful  in  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand  it  might  have  a  nonprofit  corporate  structure 
with  long-term  commitments  from  each  landowner  and  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  timber  shared  among  the  landowners  pursuant  to  agreement.  A  detailed 
feasibility  study  of  the  area  proposed  for  a  TDO  would  be  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  structure  and  organization  most  appropriate  to  each  organization.  But 
in  any  case,  the  objective  would  be  to  develop  forest  management  units  that 
would  protect  and  restore  the  timberland  to  full  productivity  and  provide  a 
return  to  the  landowner  either  in  the  future  or  on  an  annual  or  periodic  basis. 

TDO’s  should  concentrate  on  providing  technical  assistance  on  the  lands 
within  the  organizations,  such  as  the  establishment  of  better  tree  cutting  and 
timber  practices.  But  in  order  to  accomplish  this  goal,  the  TDO  is  permitted 
to  seek  the  physical  consolidation  of  landholdings  important  to  the  maximum 
management  of  the  designated  land.  This  may  also  include  the  purchase  of  tax- 
delinquent  lands  and  property  of  nonresident  owners  wanting  to-  dispose  of 
their  holdings.  There  is  no  intention,  nor  is  there  authority  in  the  bill,  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  under  eminent  domain. 

Under  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate,  the  authority  to  purchase  lands 
would  be  restricted  to  those  TDO’s  established  as  demonstration  projects. 

In  the  initial  period,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  demonstration  TDO’s  and 
research  assistance  and  on  marketing  assistance  for  research  products. 

The  TDO,  like  the  individual  landowner,  will  be  eligible  ror  technical  and 
management  assistance  under  existing  programs  operated  by  State  foresters 
and  State  extension  forestry  units  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

However,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  major  portion  of  assistance  to  a  TDO  for 
technical  guidance,  direct  management  and  organization  will  come  from  private 
foresters.  That  is  to  say,  the  TDO  once  established,  will  hire  the  independent 
forester  as  a  consultant,  or  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis.  It  is  intended 
that  from  the  beginning,  the  Federal  employee  will  have  only  a  minimal  role 
in  the  affairs  of  the  TDO. 

The  principal  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  establishment  of  TDO’s 
will  be  in  providing  a  loan  (not  a  grant)  for  one-half  the  initial  capital  require¬ 
ments  of  the  organization.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  will 
authorize  $5  million  for  fiscal  1966  and  fiscal  1967  for  these  loans,  which  will 
be  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

However,  it  is  intended  that  the  loans  be  granted  by  FHA  only  after  plans 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  show-ing  a  man¬ 
agement  and  program  outline  for  the  proposed  TDO  which  has  been  prepared 
by  State  and  private  foresters  and  individuals,  as  opposed  to  Federal  personnel. 

It  is  further  intended,  as  specifically  stated  in  the  bill,  that  no  Federal  funds, 
that  is,  the  FHA  loan,  shall  be  used  to  set  up  manufacturing  for  forest  products. 
Federal  funds  can  be  used  for  construction  of  facilities  necessary  for  improving 
the  timber  stand  within  the  TDO,  such  as  construction  of  access  roads  and 
installation  of  boundary  markers. 

The  remaining  50  percent  capital  requirements  of  the  TDO  would  be  achieved 
through  donations,  loans,  purchases  of  stock  or  pledges  of  land  by  private  sources 
or  State  or  local  governments. 

Section  205  provides  for  several  programs  of  restoration  in  the  mining  areas 
of  Appalachia.  Much  of  the  Appalachian  landscape  has  been  damaged  by  the 
mining  of  coal.  Both  strip  mining  and  deep  mining  operations  have  eroded  the 
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hillsides,  polluted  the  streams,  and  threatened  the  well-being  of  thousands  of 
people.  Today,  the  mistakes  of  past  coal  mining  practices  serve  as  a  major  deter¬ 
rent  to  industrial  and  recreational  development  in  Appalachia.  While  we  would 
expect  that  the  States  will  take  steps  to  prevent  future  damage  from  mining  activ¬ 
ities,  local  and  State  governments  have  not  had  the  necessary  resources  to  repair 
the  widespread  damages  caused  by  past  coal  mining.  Strip  mining  in  the  region 
causes  substantial  erosion  and  stream  pollution  both  locally  and  many  miles 
downstream.  Many  Appalachian  communities  are  constantly  threatened  by  sub¬ 
sidence  of  lands  into  the  coal  mines  that  lie  beneath.  Unsealed  underground 
mines  have  leaked  enormous  quantities  of  acid  into  Appalachian  streams  and 
rivers,  creating  serious  water  pollution  problems.  The  reclamation  of  lands  dam¬ 
aged  by  past  mining  operations  is  crucial  to  stimulating  economic  development 
in  the  region. 

Under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  repair  damage 
caused  by  mine  subsidence  throughout  Appalachia  on  a  scope  greater  than  pro¬ 
vided  under  existing  legislation. 

The  existing  mine  fire  control  program  has  had  its  appropriations  limitation 
increased  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  been  authorized  additional  funds 
to  restore  areas  damaged  by  mining  practices. 

The  Federal  contributions  to  all  programs  referred  to  in  section  205(a)  are 
established  at  not  to  exceed  75  percent  by  this  bill.  Furthermore,  these  new 
appropriations  will  not  be  counted  in  any  computation  of  apportionments  to  the 
States  under  the  existing  national  programs. 

Because  of  complicated  problems  involving  private  versus  public  interests, 
benefits  versus  costs,  etc.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  undertake  a  strip 
mine  study  in  full  cooperation  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  and  the  Commission.  The  Secretary  is  to  submit  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  President  to  Congress,  by  July  1,  1967,  detailed  recommendations 
for  a  long-range  comprehensive  program  for  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of 
strip  and  surface  mined  areas  in  the  United  States  and  for  the  policies  under 
which  the  program  should  be  conducted. 

The  study  will  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  mining  and  its  results ; 
the  effectiveness  of  State  and  local  control  over  strip  mining  activity  including 
the  enforcement  of  State  legislation ;  the  public  interest  and  public  benefits  re¬ 
sulting  from  reclamation  activities;  and  the  appropriate  cost  sharing  roles  of 
Federal  and  State  Governments  and  private  interests  and  other  relevant  topics. 

The  Senate  version  of  this  act  has  been  amended  to  provide  an  additional  $15 
million  for  the  programs  under  this  section  and  for  an  expanded  strip  mine 
program. 

Sections  202,  211,  and  212  of  this  bill  bear  directly  upon  the  human  resource 
needs  and  community  development  requirements  of  the  Appalachian  region. 
There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  services  that  a  community  can  offer 
its  residents  and  the  likelihood  of  economic  growth  occurring  in  that  community. 
The  construction  of  health  centers,  vocational  education  schools,  and  sewage 
treatment  facilities  all  influence  a  community’s  ability  to  hold  and  attract  the 
industries  and  the  jobs  that  make  for  economic  stability  and  growth. 

Under  section  202,  the  Federal  Government  is  authorized  to  make  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  costs  of  constructing  and  operating  multicounty  regional  health 
centers.  The  bill  authorizes  Federal  grants  in  the  first  2  years  of  a  hospital’s 
operation  to  cover  costs  in  excess  of  those  provided  from  patients  and  other  rev¬ 
enue  sources.  Even  communities  which  can  raise  their  share  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  costs  under  the  Hill-Burton  program  have  difficulties  obtaining  operating 
funds  in  their  initial  years  of  operation.  Hospitals  require  working  capital 
in  the  same  manner  that  businesses  do ;  initial  funds  must  be  on  hand  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  supplies  and  salaries. 

Federal  investments  in  vocational  education  facilities  provided  by  section 
211  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  are  necessary  if  the  people 
of  Appalachia  are  to  participate  in  the  national  economic  growth.  The  com¬ 
munities  of  Appalachia  are  now  making  a  great  effort  to  help  themselves ;  the 
State  governments  of  the  region  have  made  and  are  now  making  additional 
extensive  investments  in  vocational  training  facilities.  Even  these  efforts  have 
been  and  will  be  inadequate  to  provide  the  facilities  needed  in  face  of  present 
shortages. 

Constructive  legislation  passed  by  the  88th  Congress,  the  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1963,  would  provide  some  additional  money  to  Appalachia.  As  much 
as  $13.6  million  may  be  available  in  the  Appalachian  portion  of  the  11  States 
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comprising  the  region  from  that  act.  Five  million  of  these  dollars,  however, 
will  go  to  Pennsylvania,  leaving  an  average  of  $800,000  for  each  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  10  States.  These  funds  will  have  to  be  used  for  operations  and  teacher 
training  as  well  as  construction. 

Heavy  costs  are  involved  in  providing  vocational  instruction.  The  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipping  of  vocational  schools  can  cost  up  to  $1  million  per  school 
depending  on  the  mix  of  shop  facilities  included.  The  $16  million  authorized 
by  this  bill  to  supplement  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  could,  when 
combined  with  State  matching  money,  provide  between  30  and  50  area  voca¬ 
tional  schools  in  Appalachia.  These  facilities  will  serve  not  only  high  school 
students  but  also  adult  trainees  in  manpower  training  and  other  vocational  pro¬ 
grams.  The  investment  in  vocational  facilities  should  be  repaid  from  the  in¬ 
creased  taxes  that  will  be  paid  by  the  skilled  persons  who  will  graduate  from 


these  facilities. 

Inadequate  waste  treatment  through  the  lack  of  sewage  treatment  facilities 
is  a  serious  Appalachian  problem  which  threatens  the  health  of  its  people  and 
thwarts  economic  development. 

In  order  to  met  the  sewage  treatment  need,  section  212  of  this  bill  author¬ 
izes  $6  million  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for  construction  of  sewage  treat¬ 
ment  control  facilities.  This  program  is  to  be  carried  out  under  the  terms  of 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  administered  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  special  Appalachian  authorizations  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  authorization  ceilings  or  allotments  among  the  several  States 
which  are  provided  in  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

The  economic  difficulties  that  beset  large  portions  of  Appalachia  have  pre¬ 
vented  many  of  its  communities  from  utilizing  fully  the  wide  variety  of  Fed¬ 
eral  grant-in-aid  programs  that  are  available  to  communities  across  the  coun- 
ti'v.  Consequently,  these  communities  most  in  need  of  grant-in-aid  funds  have 
been  unable  to  produce  the  matching  funds  required  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Hill-P>urton  Act,  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  small  watershed  conservation 
and  development  programs,  the  Federal  Airport  Act’s  airport  development  as¬ 
sistance,  to  mention  a  few.  ,  . 

The  Appalachian  Act  authorizes  supplementary  funds  to  be  used  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  hospitals,  vocational  education  schools,  and  sewage  treatment  plants 
in  the  belief  that  such  facilities  provide  communities  with  an  essential  base  trom 
which  they  can  launch  plans  for  economic  development..  Similarly,  it  has  been 
felt  that  the  communities  of  Appalachia  should  be  assisted  in  obtaining  addi¬ 
tional  facilities,  available  under  existing  programs,  that  can  also  stimulate 

development  and  growth.  .  .  .  .  .  .  ,  + 

Therefore,  section  214  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  provision  of  a  special  fund  to 
help  Appalachian  communities  meet  part  of  the  local  share  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  programs.  Under  this  authority  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  following 
appropriate  consultation  with  the  Appalachian  Commission,  is  .  empower ed  to 
allocate  funds  for  eligible  localities  for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  I  ederal 
contribution  above  the  fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  as  authorized  by  appli¬ 
cable  law.  Such  funds  cannot  be  used  to  increase  the  Federal  share  of  any 
program  to  more  than  80  percent  of  the  cost ;  they  can  be  used  only  for  grant 
programs,  not  for  any  loan  or  other  federally  financially  assisted  program ;  and 

only  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  facilities.  . 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  does  not  contain  all  of  the  p  o 
grams  for  which  funds  will  be  made  available  during  fiscal  years  196o  and  1966. 
It  contains  only  those  programs  requiring  new  legislative  authorizations  or 

modification  of  existing  legislative  authorizations.  .  . 

The  funds  to  carry  out  the  entire  Appalachian  program,  including  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  and  programs  already 
authorized  but  requiring  additional  funds,  will  be  provided  for  m  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  to  be  presented  to  Congress  once  the  Appalachian  Regiona 

Development  Act  is  passed.  ...  ,  f  H 

The  Appalachian  programs,  not  included  m  this  act  but  which  will  be  f u 
by  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill,  are  as  follows  by  program  area  : 

1  Water  resources:  Acceleration  of  construction  projects  undei  the  U.S.  Aimy 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

2  Timber  development  and  land  stabilization :  Supplementation  of  kucn  p 
grains  as  timber  marketing  research,  the  acquisition  of  lands  within  national 
forests,  construction  of  additional  roads  in  national  forests,  technical  assistance 
for  wood  marketers,  an  increase  in  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  loan  p 
gram,  and  construction  of  a  plant  materials  center. 
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3.  Mining  area  restoration:  Supplementations  to  strip  mine  reclamation  pro¬ 
grams  and  programs  for  extinguishing  burning  culm  piles  and  controlling  acid 
mine  drainage  as  well  as  additional  research  into  the  geological  resources  of  the 
Appalachian  region. 

Altogether,  the  amount  of  additional  money  contained  in  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  and  not  reflected  in  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  would  come  to  approximately  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1966.  The  supple¬ 
mental  appropriation  for  Appalachia  will  apply  only  to  fiscal  year  1966;  in 
successive  years  the  Appalachian  programs  will  be  treated  as  one  budget  item. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  will  work  closely  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  the  Appalachian  States,  and  the  private  and  public  institutions  of  the 
region  in  coordinating  all  programs  which  are  especially  applicable  in  the 
region.  The  Commission,  when  it  officially  comes  into  existence  will,  for  in¬ 
stance,  want  to  establish  close  coordination  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  To  that  end,  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Development  Planning  Committee 
for  Appalachia  has  been  meeting  with  OEO  staff  members  to  discuss  the  best 
methods  for  the  interchange  of  information  about  standards,  procedures,  and 
program  developments  so  that  the  two  agencies  can  complement  each  other  to  the 
fullest  degree  possible. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Appalachian  Commission,  working  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  OEO.  can  make  an  even  greater  contribution  to  Appalachia.  Some 
specific  illustrations  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  this  cooperation  are  as 
follows : 

1.  As  the  Appalachian  Commission  develops  judgments  about  the  economic 
potential  of  parts  of  Appalachia,  these  can  be  highly  useful  to  OEO  in  planning 
the  types  of  vocational  training  to  be  offered  in  its  Job  Corps,  work  training, 
and  other  similar  operations. 

2.  These  same  ARC  judgments  can  be  helpful  to  OEO  in  administering  the 
small  business  loan  and  rural  area  grants  and  loans  sections  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

3.  As  vocational  education  facilities  are  created,  they  could  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  various  training  programs  of  OEO. 

4.  Both  the  vocational  education  facilities  and  the  demonstration  health 
centers  could  provide  sites  for  the  profitable  use  of  VISTA  volunteers. 

5.  The  community  planning  grants  made  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
could  be  coordinated  with  the  technical  assistance  grants  to  local  development 
districts  under  the  Appalachian  program  to  aid  local  leaders  in  attacking  the 
widest  possible  range  of  local  problems. 

6.  Job  Corps  programs  in  natural  resource  development  can  be  coordinated 
with  the  various  aspects  of  resources  development  under  the  Appalachian 
program. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  how  the  Appalachian  Commission,  under  the 
responsibilities  assigned  to  it,  can  and  must  work  with  other  agencies  towrard 
the  comprehensive  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  contains  'within  its  various  pro¬ 
visions  the  tools  for  the  economic  development  of  the  Nation’s  largest  region 
of  decline  and  deprivation.  Adequate  transportation  facilities,  the  upgrading 
of  natural  resources,  and  the  improvement  of  community  facilities  are  all 
necessary  ingredients  for  a  stronger  Appalachian  economy.  The  mountain  iso¬ 
lation  and  the  neglect  of  physical  resources  have  determined,  in  large  measure, 
the  present  condition  of  the  Appalachian  region.  Once  these  disadvantages  are 
overcome,  Appalachia  can  offer  its  people  the  types  of  opportunities  that  are 
abundant  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  Appalachian  program,  as  it  is  spelled  out  in  this  act,  offers  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  States  and  the  Federal  Government  an  excellent  opportunity  to  work 
together  in  the  vital  area  of  regional  economic  development.  Given  the  im¬ 
pressive  support  from  the  States,  the  local  governments,  communities,  and  pri¬ 
vate  industry  for  the  rejuvenation  of  Appalachia,  the  Appalachian  region  will 
certainly  benefit  from  the  assistance  under  H.R.  4.  In  the  final  analysis,  while 
the  Appalachian  region  stands  to  gain  directly  from  this  program,  so  will  the 
entire  Nation  gain  from  the  additional  economic  strength  of  this  important 
11-State  region. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  this  spe¬ 
cial  committee,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  testify  on  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  4,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 
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The  action  that  we  hope  will  be  taken  by  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  the  full  Public  Works  Committee,  and  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  will  represent  the  culmination  of  almost  2  years  of  careful 
study  and  preparation  by  11  State  governments,  a  dozen  Federal 
agencies,  and  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  economic  development  of  the 
Appalachian  region  has  received  the  close  personal  attention  of  both 
President  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson. 

Within  the  past  year,  President  Johnson  has  paid  several  visits 
to  Appalachia,  has  met  with  the  Governors  of  the  Appalachian  States, 
and  has  submitted  the  legislation  which  we  consider  today.  As  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  acute  concern  about  the  present-day  blight  of  Appalachia, 
he  has  given  this  bill  the  complete  support  of  the  administration  and 
has  assigned  the  highest  priority  to  it. 

All  of  the  provisions  in  H.R.  4  focus  upon  one  overriding  objective 
which  is  the  acceleration  of  economic  development  in  the  Appalachian 
region.  Much  of  the  poverty  that  afflicts  Appalachia  can  be  attributed 
directly  to  some  very  basic  deficiencies  of  the  region.  These  deficien¬ 
cies  include  difficult  access,  uncontrolled  water  resources,  poorly  man¬ 
aged  physical  resources,  and  a  general  shortage  of  the  type  of  public 
facilities  which  stimulate  economic  activity.  In  short,  the  problem 
of  underdevelopment  in  Appalachia  must  be  attacked  in  order  to  raise 
the  standards  of  human  existence  in  the  region,  and  this  is  the  very 
problem  which  the  Appalachian  Act  identifies  and  attacks. 

This  committee  has  made  substantial  and  worthwhile  contributions 
to  the  Appalachian  program.  The  House  Public  Works  Committee 
Report  on  H.R.  11946,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1964,  and  the  accompanying  volume  of  testimony  contain  much  use¬ 
ful  and  valuable  material  about  the  Appalachian  region.  The  bill 
which  we  are  considering  today  closely  resembles  last  year’s  bill ;  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  a  few  significant  changes  which  will  be  dealt  with  in 
the  course  of  our  discussion  today. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  bill’s  greatest  merit  lies  in  the  sound  rela¬ 
tionship  which  is  established  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  governments  of  the  11  States.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  region 
presents  a  special  problem  because  of  its  high  proportion  of  poverty 
and  unemployment,  but  more  important,  it  presents  a  special  answer 
because  of  the  demonstrated  willingness  of  11  States  to  work  to¬ 
gether  in  solving  problems. 

Since  1960,  the  Appalachian  Governors  and  their  staffs  have  co¬ 
operated  with  one  another  and  with  the  Federal  Government  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  needs  and  solutions  which  are  common  to  the  Appalachian 
States.  So  strong  has  become  the  conviction  among  the  Appalachian 
States  that  the  region’s  deficiencies  must  be  corrected  that  the  original 
concepts  of  the  conference  of  governors  has  survived  innumerable 
changes  of  State  administration  during  the  past  5  years ;  and,  in  fact, 
these  original  concepts  have  been  strengthened  through  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  more  and  more  experience.  Concern  and  support  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Governors  for  this  legislation  was  clearly  demonstrated 
before  this  committee  last  summer  and  will  again  be  indicated  in  state¬ 
ments  and  testimony  which  will  be  given  to  you  this  week. 

Since  the  Appalachian  Act  emphasizes  regional  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  the  full  participation  and  cooperation  of  the  State  governments 
becomes  especially  essential  to  the  success  o-f  the  program.  The  Ap- 
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palachian  program  is  not  intended  and  was  never  intended  to  provide 
independent  assistance  to  11  separate  States,  each  going  its  own  way 
and  excluding  the  mutual  interests  of  its  neighboring  States.  The 
States  themselves  recognize  the  necessity  of  interstate  cooperation  and 
have  insisted  on  specific  provisions  for  such  cooperation  as  contained 
in  title  1  of  this  act,  the  establishment  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

This  Commission  is  not  designed  as  an  operating  agency.  It  will 
have  no  authority  over  any  other  agency  of  government  at  any  level, 
and  existing  Federal  programs  will  continue  to  be  directed  by  the  ap¬ 
propriate  Federal  agency.  The  Commission’s  job  in  this  area  will  be 
to  coordinate  existing  programs  with  new  programs  and  with  the 
needs  of  the  region  as  a  whole. 

The  Commission  will  be  truly  regional  in  its  composition.  It  will 
include  representatives  of  each  of  11  Appalachian  States  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  F ederal  Government  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
Federal  member  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  as  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman.  His  counterpart,  the  State  Cochairman,  shall  be  selected 
by  the  States. 

This  act  before  you  contains  some  new  language  which  clarifies  even 
further  the  responsibilities  of  the  States  than  did  last  year’s  legisla¬ 
tion.  These  additions  have  been  written  into  the  statement  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  read  as  follows : 

The  public  investments  made  in  the  region  under  this  act  shall  be  concentrated 
in  the  areas  where  there  is  the  greatest  potential  for  future  growth  and  where 
the  expected  return  on  dollars  invested  will  be  the  greatest — 

I  might  break  away  for  a  moment  to  state  that  the  Senate  amended 
that  language  to  provide  that  these  funds  should  be  concentrated  in 
areas  where  there  is — I  quote : 

a  significant  potential  for  future  growth. 

That  is  a  change  which  we  thought  was  important.  We  thought  that 
the  use  of  the  word  “greatest”  might  unduly  restrict  the  investment  of 
funds  to  far  fewer  areas  than  would  reasonably  be  possible. 

The  States  will — 

I  quote  further  from  the  statement  of  purpose  of  the  bill — 

the  States  will  be  responsible  for  recommending  local  and  State  projects  within 
their  borders  which  will  receive  assistance  under  this  act. 

The  procedures  that  shall  be  used  in  the  approval  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  programs  are  spelled  out  in  fuller  detail  in  sections  223  and 
303  of  the  act.  The  essence  of  these  procedures  is  simply  this :  That 
an  application  for  assistance  under  the  Appalachian  Act  may  orig¬ 
inate  from  any  source  in  a  State’s  eligible  counties  or  communities  but 
the  application  can  reach  the  Commission  through  only  one  channel : 
The  State  representative  sitting  on  the  Commission.  This  means  two 
things:  First,  the  Commission  or  the  Federal  Cochairman  cannot  tell 
a  State  what  projects  it  should  recommend  to  the  Commission,  nor 
can  the  Commission  bypass  the  State  representative  by  approving 
projects  and  programs  submitted  to  it  from  other  sources.  Two,  the 
States  will  have  greater  control  over  the  relationship  of  individual 
projects  to  offer  all  economic  development  in  their  Appalachian 
sections. 
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The  Appalachian  program,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  take  full 
advantage  of  the  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  and  experience 
that  exist  at  the  State  level  of  government.  This  bill  properly  estab¬ 
lishes  the  procedures  which  will  insure  continuation  of  responsible 
State  participation  in  the  Appalachian  efforts.  The  Appalachian 
States  have  already  demonstrated  their  capacity  for  responsibility  dur¬ 
ing  the  studies  and  discussions  which  have  contributed  to  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  Since  the  primary  aim  of  the  act  is  to  stimulate  economic  growth 
in  the  Appalachian  region,  it  is  only  proper  for  the  Commission  to  be 
guided  by  the  criterion  in  section  224,  stressing  the  potential  for  future 
growth  and  here,  again,  the  Commission  will  rely  most  heavily  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Appalachian  States  who  possess  the  greatest  knowl¬ 
edge  about,  the  locations  of  potential  growth  and  how  the  Appalachian 
program  can  best  be  used  to  stimulate  economic  development. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  just  spend  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  a  summarization  of  the  major  contents  of  the  bill  as  it  relates  to 
public  investment.  The  first  major  program  in  the  bill  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  development  highway  system  to  provide  more  adequate 
access  to  the  region.  The  bill  calls  for  a  system  of  3,350  miles  of 
highways  of  which  1,000  miles  are  to  be  local  access  roads  and  2,350 
miles  are  to  be  high-type  primary  roads  designed  to  open  up  major 
sections  of  the  region. 

Last  year  the  bill  called  for  500  miles  of  access  roads.  We  haA7e  asked 
that  that  total  be  increased  this  year  to  1,000.  We  have  also  asked  that 
the  dollar  total  not  be  increased.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
request  is  a  more  refined  statement  of  what  these  access  roads  will  cost, 
and  we  have  requested  this  increase  in  mileage  allotment  so  that  we 
will  not  be  hamstrung  in  the  event  that  the  roads  can  be  built  for 
$50,000  a  mile,  as  against  the  $100,000  a  mile  which  went  into  last 
year’s  estimate. 

The  second  major  program  is  a  new  investment  in  both  the  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  regional  health  facilities.  We  think  one  of 
the  major  needs  in  the  region  for  economic  development  purposes  is 
provision  of  adequate  medical  facilities  in  large  sections  of  Appalachia, 
which  presently  have  either  inadequate  facilities  or  none  at  all. 

This  program  will  provide  a  series  of  grants  which  would  provide 
80  percent  of  the  construction  cost  of  such  facilities.  The  second  por¬ 
tion  of  the  section  would  provide  operating  funds  up  to  100  percent 
in  the  first  2  years  and  50  percent  for  the  remaining  3  years. 

The  third  major  program  is  a  system  of  land  improvement  and 
erosion  control  which  would  be  carried  out  under  a  program  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  in  effect  for  8  years,  now,  in  the  Great  Plains 
States.  Under  this  program,  an  individual  landowner  or  occupier 
would  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  the  Secretary  would  provide  grants  of  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  improving  the  land  on  any  given  farm,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
50  acres. 

The  fourth  major  program  of  the  bill  calls  for  a  series  of  timber 
development  organization  created  by  local  landowners  who  will  re¬ 
ceive  loans  and  technical  assistance  in  order  that  better  use  may  be 
made  of  the  hardwood  and  other  timber  which  grows  over  great  parts 
of  Appalachia.  These  organizations  would  be  nonprofit  corporations, 
and  they  would  be  designed  to  provide  more  effective  management  for 
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the  small  landowners  of  Appalachia  since,  as  I  have  said  to  this 
committee  on  several  occasions  in  the  past,  it  is  our  estimate  that  better 
than  70  percent  of  the  forest  land  in  Appalachia  is  held  in  holdings  of 
50  acres  or  less. 

The  fifth  major  program  calls  for  restoration  of  land  which  has  been 
damaged  by  past  mining  operations.  In  bill  H.R.  4,  which  is  before 
you,  is  a  substantial  program  of  filling  in  underground  voids  and  seal¬ 
ing  them  to  prevent  acid  mine  drainage,  and  a  substantial  program  for 
elimination  of  underground  and  outcrop  mine  fires  represents  the 
major  content  of  your  bill. 

The  Senate  has  since  amended  the  bill  to  provide  for  an  additional 
program  of  strip-mine  restoration. 

In  addition  to  those  three  major  action  programs,  there  is  provided 
in  the  bill,  a  comprehensive  study  of  strip  mining  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  study  which  we  hope  will  yield  far  better  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  how  strip-mine  reclamation  on  private  land  can  be  under¬ 
taken.  I  might  add  that  the  Senate  amendment  provides  that  strip- 
mine  reclamation  may  only  be  undertaken  on  publicly  owned  lands — 
Federal,  State,  or  local. 

The  sixth  major  program  calls  for  a  comprehensive  water  resource 
survey  in  Appalachia.  We  believe  that  with  the  abundant  rainfall  of 
this  area  and  the  great  potential  it  offers,  that  water  resource  construc¬ 
tion  must  be  accelerated.  This  section  of  the  bill  directs  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  all  the  river 
basins  in  Appalachia,  utilizing  studies  that  have  been  done  in  the  past 
and  those  that  are  presently  underway. 

Two  other  major  programs  are  included  within  the  scope  of  the  bill : 
an  increase  in  vocational  educational  facilities  for  Appalachia  and  an 
increase  in  sewage  treatment  facilities. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  next  to  the  highway  program,  is  sec¬ 
tion  214  of  the  bill  provides  a  supplemental  fund  of  $90  million  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  that  enables  the  Federal 
Government  to  supply  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  for  construction.  As  I  have  previously  stated, 
to  coordinate  the  plan  for  the  execution  of  this  program,  the  bill  creates 
an  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  Appalachian  Development  Act 
does  not  contain  all  of  the  programs  which  President  Johnson  will 
recommend  to  the  Congress  during  this  year.  An  additional  series  of 
programs  will  be  contained  in  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  following  the  passage  of  this 
act. 

Some  of  the  programs  which  are  included  in  that  appropriation  bill 
which  do  not  appear  here  because  they  do  not  need  new  authorization 
or  a  modification  of  existing  authorization.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  Soil  Conservation  Service  watershed  programs  are  examples. 
Within  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there  will  be  funds  provided  to 
supplement  timber  marketing  research,  acquisition  of  lands  within  the 
national  forest,  construction  of  additional  roads  in  the  national  forest, 
technical  assistance  for  wood  markets,  increase  in  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loan  program,  and  construction  of  a  plant  materials 
center  somewhere  in  the  region. 
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The  third  category  would  be  the  supplementation  of  those  programs 
which  permit  the  extinguishment  of  culm  piles  and  control  of  acid  mine 
drainage  as  well  as  additional  research  in  the  geological  resources  of 
the  Appalachian  region. 

Altogether,  the  amount  of  additional  money  contained  in  the  supple¬ 
mental  appropriations  bill  and  not  reflected  in  this  act  would  come  to 
approximately  $50  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  program, 
as  it  is  spelled  out  in  this  act,  oilers  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  work  together  in  the  vital  area 
of  regional  economic  development.  Given  the  impressive  support  from 
the  States,  local  communities,  and  private  industry  for  the  rejuvena¬ 
tion  of  Appalachia,  this  region  will  certainly  benefit  from  the  assist¬ 
ance  under  H.R.  4.  In  the  final  analysis,  while  the  region  stands  to 
gain  directly  from  this  program,  so  will  the  entire  Nation  gain  from 
the  additional  economic  strength  that  can  be  brought  to  this  11-State 
area. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Ivunkel  has  an  appointment  and  is  going  to  have  to  leave  im¬ 
mediately,  so  I  will  recognize  Mr.  Ivunkel  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
you  questions. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  Mr.  Sweeney,  I  would  like  you  to  explain  to  me  and 
to  the  committee  exactly  what  effect  the  Lausche  amendment  will  have 
on  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  with  respect  to  privately  owned 
lands.  I  don’t  know  whether  you  have  had  time  to  brush  up  on  that, 
because  I  know  there  were  proceedings  in  the  Senate  day  before  yes¬ 
terday,  so  maybe  you  have  not  had  a  chance  to  brush  up  on  it.  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  all  that  you  can  about  it. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Ivunkel,  because  a  sizable  program  of  strip  min¬ 
ing  was  not  included  in  the  original  administration  bill,  we  do  not 
have  the  regionwide  inventory  of  what  lands  might  have  been  re¬ 
claimed  under  the  original  Clark-Scott  amendment  which  allowed 
reclamation  of  private  lands.  However,  we  do  have  some  rather 
thorough  information  submitted  by  Governor  Scranton  and  his  people. 

It  is  my  own  personal  judgment,  having  reviewed  the  list  of  projects 
that  Pennsylvania  has  submitted  that  they  will  not  be  adversely 
affected  by  this  program.  That  is  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that 
Pennsylvania  has  a  substantial  body  of  public  lands,  420  acres  in 
various  sections  of  Pennsylvania,  primarily  in  the  bituminous  coal 
region — for  example,  50  acres  at  the  Alleghany  Airport,  50  acres  in 
Clearfield  County  held  by  the  department  of  forestry  and  waffer — and 
a  much  larger  list  on  which  they  can  begin  work  on  immediately. 

Secondly,  I  don’t  think  Pennsylvania  will  be  adversely  affected  be¬ 
cause  they  are  contemplating  and,  as  I  understand  it,  have  taken  sub¬ 
stantial  steps  to  institute  a  program  under  which  the  State  would 
establish  a  revolving  fund  to  acquire  private  strip  mine  lands,  reclaim 
them  as  public  lands;  and  then  dispose  of  them.  Whatever  profit 
might  be  involved  in  the  disposal  will  be  returned  to  the  revolving  fund 
to  reclaim  even  more  land,  so  that  it  is  my  judgment  that  Pennsylvania 
will  not  be  effected. 

Now,  how  this  will  exactly  work  in  the  rest  of  the  States,  Ave  do  not 
know.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  sentiment  was  so  strong  that  since 
we  have  not  yet  worked  out  the  means  whereby  private  windfalls 
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could  be  avoided,  and  whereby  controls  would  be  exerted  over  present 
strip  mining  activity  to  insure  we  were  not  putting  money  in  one  place 
to  reclaim  land,  while  it  was  being  stripped  away  in  another,  that  I 
think  the  Senate  felt  very  strongly  about  this  amendment.  It  is  my 
own  judgment  that  in  those  States  which  are  prepared  to  go,  it  will  not 
constitute  a  serious  threat. 

Now,  that  is  not  as  tine  in  the  area  of  conservation  and  hunting  and 
fishing.  I  do  know  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  did  have  plans 
to  reclaim  some  private  lands  to  which  the  public  would  be  given  access 
for  hunting  and  fishing.  That  is  now  barred  under  the  Lausche 
amendment  and  to  that  extent,  this  will  affect  some  of  the  plans  that 
will  be  under  way. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  'Well  if  a  State  passes  State  legislation  to  prevent  it, 
which  is  the  point  that  Senator  Lausche  is  aiming  at,  and  which  is 
something  I  think  we  would  all  1  ike  to  see  done,  at  that  time  the 
Appalachian  Commission  can  go  in  and  do  this  work  on  private  lands? 
Am  I  correct  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Kunkel. 
I  thmk  two  things  have  to  happen  under  the  Lausche  amendment  be¬ 
fore  reclamation  of  private  strip  mining  can  take  place.  First,  the 
Secretary  of  Interior’s  study  must  be  submitted  which  will  recommend 
what  the  Congress  should  do.  The  Congress  in  turn  would  act  on 
those  recommendations  or  modify  them,  and  then  you  might  begin  to 
reclaim  private  strip  mining  land,  but  there  is  a  requirement  of  future 
congressional  action  before  any  money  could  be  spent  to  reclaim  private 
lands. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  But  there  would  not  be  any  future  State  legislation  ? 
It  would  have  to  be  done  by  F ederal  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  My  own  guess,  Mr.  Kunkel,  is  that  what  the  Secre¬ 
tary  will  probably  recommend  are  minimum  standards  to  be  enacted 
by  the  States  before  they  would  be  eligible  to  participate  in  any 
reclamation  of  private  lands. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Now,  does  this  amendment  bar  all  the  lands  except 
those  owned  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania?  In  other  words,  how 
about  land  that  is  owned  by  a  municipality  or  county  or  some  govern¬ 
mental  subdivision  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Those  are  all  eligible  under  the  program. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  They  are  all  eligible  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  It  is  not  confined  j ust  to  State  land  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Federal,  State,  and  local,  county  and  municipal. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  want  to  compliment  you 
on  having  gone  into  this  thoroughly,  in  view  of  the  short  time  you  have 
had  since  the  amendment  was  developed. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jones.  Air.  Wright. 

Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Sweeney  upon  his  thorough  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  this  subject 
and  to  thank  him  for  the  many,  many  hours  he  has  devoted  to  under¬ 
standing  of  and  preparation  of  these  reports  to  this  committee. 

Fundamentally  restated,  the  purpose  of  this  legislation,  if  I  am 
correct  in  my  understanding,  is  to  provide  a  hand,  rather  than  a  hand¬ 
out.  The  projects  we  set  in  motion  are  not  “make  work”  or  leaf  raking 
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projects,  but  are  designed  to  provide  the  minimum  necessary  public 
facilities. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wright.  To  permit  the  people  in  this  region,  which  heretofore 
has  not  caught  up  with  the  onward  march  of  the  progress  of  the  20th 
century,  to  get  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life,  hopefully  at¬ 
tracting  new  industrial  development,  new  commerce  and  housing,  rec¬ 
reational,  and  other  types  of  development.  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill. 
I  think  that  fundamentally  a  lot  of  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
bill  since  last  year.  I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Sweeney  on  his  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Thank  you,  Congressman.  As  always,  Texas  speaks 
better  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  quite  sure  Mr.  Sweeney  approves  everything  you 
have  said. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  hope  he  approves  everything  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  would  be  the  most  unusual  thing  that  has  ever 
taken  place. 

Mr.  Cramer.  May  I  say  at  the  outset  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  I 
think  the  majority  of  my  side,  we  are  equally  interested  in  trying  to  do 
something  about  poverty-stricken  areas.  We  do  want  a  sound  pro¬ 
gram.  We  do  want  programs  that  are  within  reasonable  means, 
meaning  not  inducing  too  great  a  deficit  and  we  further  have  grave 
reservations;  that  is,  some  of  us  do,  with  regard  to  the  approach  of 
setting  up  these  supergovernment  regional  commissions  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  having  an  absolute  veto  power,  regardless  of  what 
the  wishes  of  the  States  might  be,  and  we  have  so  expressed  ourselves 
in  the  minority  views  relating  to  the  previous  bill  before  the  Congress 
last  session.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  significant  amendments  have 
been  made,  taking  into  cognizance  the  questions  raised  by  the  minority 
at  the  last  session. 

As  I  say,  wTe  are  equally  interested  in  doing  something  about  poverty- 
stricken  areas.  I  personally  seriously  question  the  concept  of  doing  it 
on  a  regional  basis  and  particularly  as  it  relates  to  highways,  and  I 
am  sure  that  Mr.  Sweeney  knows,  never  have  highways  in  the  past, 
major  systems  been  handled  on  a  regional  basis  discriminating  against 
the  rest  of  the  United  States,  all  of  the  people  of  the  country  paying 
into  the  fund.  In  all  other  instances,  States  have  been  allocated  mile¬ 
age  based  upon  certain  formulas  and  all  can  participate. 

Now,  what  do  you  have  to  say  about  that  discriminatory  aspect  of 
the  regional  approach  to  these  problems  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Congressman,  I  would  like  to  say  something  first, 
that  we  were  a  little  bit  embarrassed  when  we  came  up  with  this  bill, 
because  it  did  not  really,  we  think,  come  close  to  meeting  all  the  needs 
in  the  region.  I  think  if  I  could  divert  myself  for  a  moment,  during 
the  course  of  study,  lots  of  people  come  to  you  with  lots  of  things,  and 
one  of  the  things  we  found  out  was  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  have 
followed  the  admonition  of  Isaiah  when  he  said  that  “every  valley 
shall  be  exalted  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low,  and 
the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight  and  the  rough  places  made  smooth.” 
The  only  problem  that  we  have  had  in  following  Isaiah’s  admonition 
as  a  major  prophet  is  that  we  did  not  think  we  could  get  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  follow  them. 
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Mr.  Cramer.  May  I  interject  this  and  say  I  do  not  think  Isaiah  was 
talking  only  about  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  do  not,  either.  I  thought  it  was  appropriate. 

Mr.  Jones.  Speaking  in  a  universal  ambit? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  we  ought  to  speak  frankly.  The 
name  of  the  Appalachian  game  is  preferential  treatment.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  apparent  that  when  dollars  are  going  to  go  to  359  coimties  and 
11  States,  that  means  the  dollars  are  not  going  to  the  rest  of  the  3,000 
counties  of  the  United  States.  But  the  real  fact  is  we  believe  the 
ultimate  return  to  the  Federal  Government,  to  all  the  States  will  be 
far  greater  than  what  it  expends  in  Appalachia  through  these  pro¬ 
grams.  I  think  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  past,  we  are  spending 
almost  $500  million  a  year  today  in  public  welfare  money.  IVe  do  not 
see  anyway  in  which  this  can  be  reversed,  and  the  total  will  continue 
to  grow,  unless  some  of  the  means  by  which  these  people  can  develop 
jobs  for  themselves  are  provided.  This  region  is  one  that  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  described,  in  many  cases,  as  one  that  is  on  the  dole,  and  we  are 
trying  to  make  sure,  as  President  Johnson  has  said,  that  these  people 
become  taxpayers  instead  of  taxeaters. 

In  order  to  provide  that,  we  have  just  been  so  overwhelmingly  con¬ 
vinced  that  highways  are  the  key  way  to  do  it,  it  was  impossible  for 
us  not  to  recommend  that. 

In  order  to  avoid  great  discrimination,  we  did  not  want  to  go  into 
the  trust  funds  and  ask  to  take  money  that  has  already  been  allocated 
to  the  several  States.  The  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  constitutes 
the  Government's  large  bulk  of  uncommitted  resources  and  is  a  proper 
place  to  finance  these  development  highways.  Without  highways  in 
this  area,  Mr.  Cramer,  it  will  continue  to  decline.  I  think  that  is 
recognized  by  the  people  of  the  area,  and  I  think  by  everybody  who  has 
looked  at  it  objectively  here.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  come  in  with 
this  type  of  recommendation. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Will  the  development  highways — and  I  cannot  quite 
comprehend  from  the  definitions  contained  in  the  bill  what  develop¬ 
ment  highways  are  as  compared  to  access  highways — but  I  will  direct 
those  questions  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Hoads,  when  it  comes  before 
us.  But  if  development  highways  is  the  concept  that  is  supposed  to 
open  up  areas  with  development  potential,  on  page  14  “where  commerce 
and  communication  have  been  inhibited  by  lack  of  adequate  access”  is 
good  for  Appalachia,  why  are  they  not  good  for  all  America?  Why 
is  it  not  good  for  Florida?  California?  New  Hampshire?  Is  it  not 
good  for  Texas?  Where  there  is  a  need — an  area  where  there  is  eco¬ 
nomic  need  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  it  is  needed  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States.  Our  feeling  is  that  it  has  been  better 
provided  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  primarily  because  the 
present  highway  formulas  discriminate  against  Appalachia. 

As  I  have  said  several  times,  Mr.  Cramer,  a  million  dollars  of  high¬ 
way  construction  money  in  Appalachia  will  buy  about  a  third  of  what 
it  will  bring  generally  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  mountainous 
terrain  makes  the  construction  virtually  impossible.  These  are  narrow 
valleys  which  have  high  ridges,  and  to  cut  through  them  takes  an 
enormous  amount  of  dollars. 
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Secondly,  the  traffic  that  is  presently  in  Appalachia  which  becomes 
one  of  the  major  ingredients  of  the  present  allocation  formulas  just 
is  not  there,  so  they  have  a  double  penalty.  Because  they  do  not  have 
traffic,  they  do  not  receive  a  major  share  of  the  highway  apportion¬ 
ment;  and  because  the  construction  is  so  expensive,  what  they  do  re¬ 
ceive  goes  a  very  small  distance. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  the  area  involved  in  Appalachia  received  for 
the  fiscal  year,  Federal  aid,  for  the  primary,  secondary,  and  urban 
systems,  which  does  not  include  the  Interstate  System,  24  percent  of 
the  total  money  throughout  the  country,  or  $237  million. 

Mr.  Saaeeney.  That  is  the  total  for  all  parts  of  the  11  States. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  the  11  States  having  areas  in  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Well,  that  seems  fair  for  that  represents  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  those  11  States,  about  24  percent  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  And  Appalachia  represents  8.5  percent.  In  other 
Avords,  a  third  of  that  population  lives  in  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Now  I  understand  that  there  were  some  assurances 
made  in  the  other  body  to  the  effect  that  some  people  who  may  have 
been  considering  amendments  to  include  other  regions  which  might 
be  of  interest  to  them,  representing  portions  of  them,  that  there  were 
some  assurances  made  that  immediate  consideration  Avill  be  given  to 
legislation  relating  to  other  regions  and  such  regions  as  the  upper 
Great  Lakes,  some  70  counties;  upper  Ozarks,  the  Northeast,  south 
Arizona,  and  south  NeAV  Mexico,  and  so  forth.  Now,  I  Avould  like  to 
knoAv  what  Ave  are  getting  into  Avhen  it  comes  to  future  legislation  of 
this  nature,  and  if  Ave  are  going  to  end  up  with  Avhat  appears  to  be, 
as  I  understand  it — there  is  no  way  to  estimate  the  cost  of  this  bill,  is 
there,  other  than  for  the  first  2  years  ? 

Mr.  Saveeney.  That  is  right,  sir.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  And  the  cost  of  the  first  2  years  is  how  much— a  bil¬ 
lion  what? 

Mr.  Saveeney.  Well,  it  gets  complicated;  obviously  $840  million  is 
for  the  whole  highway  program.  That  is  for  6  years. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Saveeney.  The  rest  of  the  program  is  approximately  $252  mil¬ 
lion  for  2  years. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  nearly  $1,100  million ;  right  ? 

Mr.  Saveeney.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  And  that  is  for  a  2-year  period  and  of  course  the  high- 
Avay  money  which  it  has  been  stated  verbally  is  to  be  a  5-year  program, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  says  5  years  and  the  money  can  be 
expended  any  time  that  the  projects  can  be  tooled  up ;  right? 

Mr.  Saveeney.  And  as  the  Congress  appropriates. 

Mr.  Cramer.  And  as  Congress  sees  fit  to  appropriate  the  money. 
So  the  Commission  has  6  years;  right?  The  life  of  the  Commission 
is  6  years. 

Mr.  Saveeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Noav  what  estimates  are  available  as  to  the  cost  of  this 
program  on  the  6-year  life  of  the  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  realize  every  time  this  question  is  asked,  it  sounds 
like  the  administration  is  ducking  the  question.  We  just  cannot  esti¬ 
mate  for  one  major  reason.  We  do  not  know  what  the  Congress  will 
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do  in  the  existing  programs  that  it  appropriates  for  nationally.  It  is 
perfectly  apparent  that  if  they  have  increased  appropriation  for  voca¬ 
tional  education,  it  will  reduce  the  need  for  special  appropriations  for 
Appalachia.  The  same  thing  is  true  for  the  passage  of  an  increased 
Hill-Burton  Act.  The  same  thing  is  true  for  the  water  pollution  bill, 
if  that  receives  higher  appropriation.  We  just  do  not  know  what  will 
be  available  to  Appalachia  in  the  future,  and  therefore  cannot  esti¬ 
mate  what  special  supplements  will  be  needed  in  that  bill. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  have  heard  the  figure  suggested  $4  billion. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  It  never  stemmed  from  us. 

Mr.  Cramer.  You  could  not  say  it  would  not  be  possible?  It  is 
possible  it  would  reach  $4  billion  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  think  if  you  took  every  dollar  expended  by  State 
and  local  government  and  what  private  money  would  be  invested, 
this  plus  the  Federal  money,  then  you  might  get  up  to  that  figure; 
but  it  is  certainly  not  an  accurate  estimate  of  Federal  investment. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Now,  if  that  is  the  case,  we  know  what  it  is  in  the  bill, 
$100  million  over  approximately  2  years  in  this  program — what  kind 
of  cost  are  we  talking  about  including  all  of  these  other  regions  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  cannot  answer  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  You  cannot  estimate.  Neither  can  anyone  else.  But 
if  this  is  passed,  it  is  quite  obvious  we  are  setting  the  stage,  are  we  not, 
for  these  other  regions  and  for  various  substantial  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Cramer,  I  would  say  certainly  the  Senate  debates 
indicated  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  kind  of  approach. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  it  necessarily  means  a  massive  increase  in 
Federal  expenditure.  I  think  that  the  States  represented  in  the  Senate 
debate  are  after  a  revision  of  present  investment  programs,  going 
to  the  concept  of  regional  development  as  against  the  present  concept 
we  have  of  accelerated  public  works,  area  redevelopment,  and  so  forth. 

So  I  cannot  say  that  it  necessarily  involves  a  massive  increase  in 
Federal  expenditure. 

Mr.  Cramer.  So  what  is  being  considered,  then,  is  regional  ac¬ 
celerated  public  works  approach  on  a  regional  basis,  rather  than 
making  it  nationwide,  as  it  was  done  previously  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  My  own  guess,  Mr.  Congressman,  is  that  in  some 
areas  that  you  have  described,  there  will  not  necessarily  be  the  heavy 
concentration  on  public  works  contained  in  the  Appalachia  bill.  Some 
of  these  regions  do  not  need  as  much  public  facility  investment  as 
they  need  better  tools  to  upgrade  their  human  resources. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  let  us  take  Appalachia  as  an  example  of  that 
comment.  In  the  Appalachia  bill  is  a  little  APW  provision  providing 
for  up  to  80  percent.  That  is  on  page  32,  section  214. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  “Supplements  to  Federal  Grant-in-Aid  Programs.” 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Now  that  could  fairly  be  described  as  a  regional  APW 
section,  could  it  not  ?  It  permits  up  to  80  percent  F ederal  contribution 
to  any  and  all  types  of  public  works,  whether  they  have  a  relationship 
to  the  rest  of  this  bill  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Well,  no,  I  think  they  have  a  relationship  to  the 
bill  in  that  the  bill’s  primary  purpose  is  to  stimulate  economic  develop- 
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ment  in  Appalachia  and  if  that  requires  the  construction  of  an  airport, 
that  is  why  section  214  is  provided;  that  you  can  provide  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  airport  where  it  has  previously  been  barred  because 
of  local  inability  to  come  up  with  matching  funds.  I  do  not  regard 
any  of  the  sections  of  the  bill  as  not  being  related  to  each  other.  They 
are  all  related. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  the  point  I  am  making;  I  do  not  think  this 
section  is  adequately  related  in  order  to  provide,  as  I  understand  the 
bill  is  intended — to  provide  long-range  upgrading  of  the  community 
from  the  standpoint  of  increased  employment. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  key  section  of  the  bill  in 
that  regard,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Now,  in  this  particular  section,  the  wording  is : 

In  order  to  enable  the  people,  States,  and  local  communities  of  the  region,  includ¬ 
ing  local  development  districts,  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs. 

All  grant-in-aid  programs. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  For  construction. 

Mr.  Cramer.  All  grant-in-aid  programs. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Not  operating  programs,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  correct.  All  grant-in-aid  programs  relating 
to  construction  for  which  they  are  eligible,  but  because  of  their  “eco¬ 
nomic  situation,”  you  cannot  supply  the  required  matching  funds. 

Now,  suppose  the  community  goes  ahead  and  spends  its  money  on 
other  projects,  then  comes  to  you  and  asks  for  money  because  they 
have  run  out.  There  is  no  test,  is  there,  as  to  “when  their  economic 
situation  cannot  supply  the  required  matching  share”  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Cramer,  there  is  no  objective  test  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  any  more  than  there  is  in  the  rest  of  the  bill - - 

Mr.  Cramer.  In  other  words,  a  community— and  it  can  be  a  pros¬ 
perous  community — there  are  some  67  counties  in  Appalachia  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  APW  depressed  area’s  description ;  right  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  So  I  think  it  is  agreed  that  there  are  numerous  pros¬ 
perous  communities  included  in  the  Appalachia  area  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Now,  one  of  those  prosperous  communities  can  use  up 
their  budget  for  other  public  expenditures  and  then  under  this  defini¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  written,  come  to  you  and  ask  for  more  money  because 
they  have  run  out.  That  is  what  it  says  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Congressman,  you  are  quite  correct  in  what  is 
legally  possible. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  politically  or  administratively 
possible  that  that  would  be  the  result,  because  I  do  think  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  recommending  who  should  be  advantaged  by  that  section 
would  take  heavy  consideration  of  the  program  development  criteria 
outlined  in  section  224.  This  states  that — 

the  population  and  area  to  be  served  by  the  project  or  class  of  projects  including 
the  relative  per  capita  income  and  the  unemployment  rates  in  the  area — 

shall  be  a  prime  consideration  of  the  Commission  in  determining  who 
shall  get  aid. 

43—521 — 65 - 4 
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I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  apparent  this  Commission  would  fall 
apart  if  it  began  to  put  its  money  in  places  like  Pittsburgh  and  Knox¬ 
ville  in  great  quantities,  where  those  communities  are  obviously  quite 
able  to  finance  a  major  share  of  their  own  public  investment. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  of  course  the  position  you  have  taken  before  this 
committee  last  year  and  earlier  yesterday  was,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
some  of  these  investments  in  these  prosperous  areas  were  justified  since 
they  had  a  favorable  effect  on  nonprosperous  areas  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  That  is  right.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  It  is  quite  possible  your  position  would  be  to  put 
substantial  funds  in  prosperous  areas  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  If  they  would  advantage  the  regions  we  are  trying 
to  advantage ;  yes,  sir.  That  is  really  the  purpose  of  the  f ormula. 

Mr.  Cramer.  And  this  section  permits  the  expenditures  of  these 
funds  on  any  and  all  grant-in-aid  construction  programs;  right? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir;  that  are  presently  in  existence,  or  that  will 
be  in  existence  by  the  time  this  bill  is  enacted,  assuming  it  is  enacted. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  includes  the  provisions  contained  in  this  act  as 
well  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  So  where  you  have  a  limitation  of  a  certain  percentage 
related  to,  for  instance,  demonstration  health  facilities,  this  could 
supplement  that;  right? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Well,  I  think  that  would  be  unnecessary  since  that 
basic  provision  calls  for  80  percent. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Up  to  80  percent  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cramer.  But  if  they  decide  to  give  less  than  80  percent — 50 
percent,  for  instance,  they  can  get  the  balance  out  of  this  general 
section  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Well,  again,  it  would  be  my  own  judgment  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  convince  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  who 
will  approve  these  projects  in  their  ultimate  form,  or  indeed  the  Com¬ 
mission,  that  a  fund  which  already  provides  up  to  80  percent  costs 
ought  to  be  supplemented  by  something  which  has  a  maximum  of  80 
percent  on  it.  We  think  the  $41  million  asked  for  in  that  section 
are  adequate  to  build  the  regional  health  centers  that  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Cramer.  And  those  regional  health  centers  can  be  located  in 
prosperous  areas  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Now,  do  you  agree  with  all  of  the  Senate  amendments 
added  as  contained  in  S.  3?  I  am  not  talking  about  the  ones  added 
on  the  floor,  necessarily,  but  those  contained  in  S.  3  voted  out  by  the 
Senate  committee  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Cramer,  I  sit  here  before  you  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  administration  and  the  administration’s  position  was  that 
the  dollars  that  would  provide  for  strip  mine  demonstration  work, 
in  the  House  and  Senate  bills  originally  introduced,  were  adequate  for 
the  immediate  future.  The  administration  has  publicly  by  letter  to 
Senator  Randolph  opposed  the  Scott-Clark-Randolph  amendment. 
I  think  that  obviously  is  my  position,  Mr.  Cramer. 
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Mr.  Cramer.  Then  you  think  this  committee  ought  to  reject  that 
amendment ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Cramer,  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Mr.  O’Brien’s  letter  to  the  Senate  was,  and  I  would  certainly 
not  advise  this  committee  on  that.  I  think  the  facts  are  clear.  The 
Senate  has  expressed  its  view  on  what  should  be  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Now,  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  administration,  should 
we  leave  it  in  or  take  it  out ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Well,  I  repeat,  and  I  can  only  speak  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  that  this  was  a  view  that  the  dollars  that  were  in  the  original 
bill  were  adequate  within  the  budgetary  requirements — that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  felt  he  had  to  meet — -and  I  feel  I  cannot  say  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Therefore,  we  should  take  out  the  $15  million  added 
and  the  section  added  on  page  25  ? 

Now,  how  about  the  Lausche  amendment  to  that,  which  is  contained 
on  page  1658  of  the  record,  which  says : 

No  moneys  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
claiming,  improving,  grading,  seeding,  or  reforestation  of  strip  mined  areas 
except  on  lands  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  bodies  of  government,  until 
authorized  by  law  after  completion  of  the  study  and  report  to  the  President  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Cramer,  I  believe  what  I  stated  to  Mr.  Kunkel 
is  true  that  this  will  not  jeopardize — that  amendment  would  not  jeop¬ 
ardize — a  program  that  could  greatly  advantage  the  Appalachian  re¬ 
gion;  namely,  reclamation  of  incredible  eyesores  and  some  lands  to 
be  used - 

Mr.  Cramer.  As  far  as  the  Government-owned  properties  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  believe  this  amendment  will  not  prevent  substan¬ 
tial  reclamation. 

Mr.  Cramer.  So  far  as  Government-owned  property  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  That  is  right;  but  it  will  hamper  the  efforts  pri¬ 
marily  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  provide  additional  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  lands  in  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Relating  to  private  land  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  That  is  privately  owned ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  It  will  hamper  it  only  until  the  study  is  completed  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  This  study,  incidentally,  on  page  25,  paragraph  (c), 
which  was  referred  to  in  the  amendment,  provides  for  a  study  of  a 
comprehensive  long-range  program  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming 
debilitated  strip-  and  surface-mining  areas  of  the  United  States,  line 
17  through  20.  I  note  that  they  do  not  limit  it  to  coal  mining? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Now,  is  it  contemplated  that  this  study  should  in¬ 
clude  any  and  all  strip-mining  activities  throughout  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Whereas  the  balance  of  this  section  is  limited  to  the 
strip  mining  of  coal  in  Appalachia  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  It  was  our  belief,  and  I  believe  one  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  vigorously  advanced — it  would  be  uneconomical  to  study 
just  coal  lands  in  Appalachia  since,  obviously,  strip  mining  occurs 
in  many  places  outside  of  Appalachia. 
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Mr.  Cramer.  So,  in  effect,  this  is  not  limited  to  a  coal  mine  study  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  In  effect,  the  Lausche  amendment  would  not  thus 
be  limited  to  coal  mine  study  as  it  relates  to  this  section ;  and,  thirdly, 
it  means  that  this  total  bill  has  a  much  broader  scope  than  Appalachia? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Study ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  For  one  purpose  or  another.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  study. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Well,  no  funds  can  be  invested  except  in  the  counties 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Cramer.  How  are  you  going  to  have  this  study  in  subsection  (c) 
without  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  might  say  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
that  authority  at  the  present  time  to  make  those  studies.  We  called 
on  them  yesterday  in  our  briefing  session;  pointed  out  that  the  study 
had  been  inspired  by  the  problems  of  acid  mine  drainage,  so  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  carrying  out  those  studies  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Cramer.  But  this  deals  with  the  restoration  of  lands  that  have 
been  stripped.  I  do  not  think  the  Interior  Department  has  authority 
in  that  field  as  yet,  unless  we  give  it  to  them  in  this  legislation.  Is 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  They  do  have  the  authority  to  reclaim  land  in  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  They  have  the  authority  to  do  this  in  the 
Forest  Service — to  reclaim  land.  What  is  limited,  obviously,  is  ap¬ 
propriations  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  now,  do  mean  this  amendment,  added  by  the 
other  body,  adds  nothing  to  the  present  law,  as  it  relates  to  the  Federal 
Government’s  authority  on  strip-mining  restoration? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Sir,  it  permits  the  expansion  of  this  strip-mine 
reclamation  where  it  does  not  presently  exist.  For  example,  a  good 
bit  of  this  work  would  be  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  which  presently 
has  no  authority  to  do  that.  Strip-mine  reclamation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  is  carried  out  primarily  under  the  Fish  and  Wild¬ 
life  Service’s  general  charter  to  reclaim  land  the  public  will  then 
be  able  to  use  for  hunting  and  fishing. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Forest  Service;  yes,  sir  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  now,  paragraph  (c),  however,  does  provide  for 
a  study  throughout  the  United  States  on  all  types  of  strip-mining 
rehabilitation  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  And  how  about  the  Senator  Kennedy  amendment  re¬ 
lating  to  the  inclusion  of  13  counties  that  happen  to  be  contiguous  to 
what  your  Commission  suggested  should  be  included  in  Appalachia? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  What  is  your  Commission’s  recommendation  relating 
to  those  13  counties? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Governors.  I  would  be  able 
to  say  this:  That  New  York  was  an  original  participant  in  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Appalachian  Governors.  For  reasons  I  have  never  clearly 
understood,  because  that  happened  long  before  I  became  associated 
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with  the  Appalachian  efforts,  New  York  withdrew  its  official  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Conference  of  Governors.  Over  the  past  several 
years,  we  have  talked  with  a  number  of  people  in  New  York  who 
liave  expressed  an  interest  in  some  of  the  counties  becoming  part  of 
this  program.  Now  what  Senator  Kennedy’s  amendment  does  is 
provide  that  a  study  shall  be  undertaken  by  the  new  Commission  and 
the  Governor  of  New  York  to  determine  whether  the  counties  that 
he  has  listed  should  be  included.  If  they  should  be — if  they  do  fit 
economically  and  geographically  within  the  Appalachian  region — 
then  the  Commission  is  given  the  power  to  invite  them  to  join  and 
the  Governor  is  given  the  power  to  accept  such  an  invitation. 

Now,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  I  think  it  is  clear  to  everyone 
who  has  been  associated  with  the  Kennedy  amendment  that  it  would 
be  above  the  call  of  duty  for  these  Governors  to  invite  New  York  to 
participate  in  terms  of  the  major- action  programs  and  the  dollars 
that  are  being  invested.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Governors  of  the 
11  States,  which  have  presented  highway  estimates  on  which  we  have 
based  this  bill,  would  necessarily  be  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of 
giving  up  part  of  that  highway  allocation  that  they  will  presently 
enjoy  to  the  State  of  New  York.  I  think,  ultimately,  in  order  for 
New  York  to  fully  participate  in  the  program,  there  will  have  to  be 
an  increase  in  the  authorization. 

Mr.  Cramer.  In  other  words,  the  present  authorization  amount 
is  not  adequate  to  cover  the  13  counties  that  would  be  brought  in  by 
New  York? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  do  not  know  about  that  effect,  sir;  that  would 
come  only  after  stud}’  of  first  of  all,  their  eligibility  and  secondly 
of  their  needs. 

Mr.  Cramer.  To  bring  them  in,  the  other  States  have  to  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  At  least  six  of  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  right.  And  the  other  States  are  not  likely  to 
want  to  cut  the  pie  with  New  York,  if  they  have  already  projects  that 
they  think  will  absorb  the  total  amount? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  They  would  probably  be  willing  to  in  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  program,  for  example  the  Water  Resource  Survey,  because 
it  does  not  involve  a  substantial  amount  of  dollars,  but  in  terms  of 
major  public  investments,  such  as  highways  I  would  share  your  views. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  water  resources  study  was  just  completed  in  1956, 
a  study  of  the  New  England  States  at  a  cost  of  $6  million,  probably 
the  most  comprehensive  study  of  water  resources  that  has  taken  place. 
Are  we  going  to  go  back  and  resurvey  what  has  already  been  surveyed  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  do  not  mean,  Mr.  Jones,  that  would  be  an  absolute 
fact ;  all  I  meant  is  in  the  event  some  of  the  river  basins  within  these 
13  counties  have  not  been  adequately  surveyed,  I  think  that  could 
legitimately  be  done  under  this  section. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  went  so  far  as  to  pass  the  New  England  compact  as 
a  result  of  that  survey  and  a  lot  of  us  on  the  committee  complained 
of  the  compact  because  we  have  never  seen  the  effects  of  the  water 
resource  compact  yet  totally  effective.  So  after  we  passed  the  compact, 
we  went  so  far  as  to  include  $75,000  in  administrative  costs,  something 
we  have  never  done  heretofore. 

Now  what  has  happened  to  the  compact?  Absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Cramer.  It  was  my  position  that  a  F ederal  representative  should 
not  be  on  the  commission  and  have  a  voting  right  which  was  a  new 
precedent  set  in  that  commission.  It  is  interesting  to  know  now  that 
we  have  gone  the  last  step  of  injecting  the  Federal  Government  into 
these  commission  operations.  The  Federal  Government  not  only  has 
a  vote  in  this  one — I  am  talking  about  the  separation  of  State  and 
Federal  powers  under  our  Constitution.  When  these  State  commis¬ 
sions  have  been  approved  in  the  past,  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  an  advisory  member.  The  States  make  the  decisions,  the  F ederal 
Government  is  advisory.  If  they  do  not  like  the  decision,  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  participation  can  then  make  its  decision,  but  under 
the  New  England  compact  the  Federal  commission  member  became  a 
voting  member  for  the  first  time.  Now,  we  have  gone  the  full  round. 
The  Federal  representative  is  not  only  on  this  commission,  which  does 
not  even  have  to  have  compact  approval — the  States  do  not  have  to 
approve  it  in  the  legislatures,  as  in  the  case  of  the  compact,  but  in 
addition  to  that  the  Federal  representative  has  veto  power  not  only 
over  the  total  program  but  over  every  single  pro j  ect.  Is  that  not  right  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Jones.  Section  222,  “Consent  of  States,”  if  there  ever  has  been 
a  States  rights  bill,  this  one  because  it  provides  that — 

nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  interpreted  as  requiring  any  State  to  engage 
in  or  accept  any  program  under  this  Act  without  its  consent. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  right,  and  then  it  gives  its  consent  and  the 
Federal  Government  says,  “No.”  So  that  is  veto  power,  so  far  as  what 
the  States  might  want. 

Mr.  Wright.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Wright.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  mutual  veto  power  exercised 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  also  exercised  on  the  part  of 
any  one  State  with  respect  to  any  program  or  project  within  that 
State  and  exercised  by  the  State  in  concert  through  the  requirement 
that  a  majority  of  those  States  must  approve  affirmatively  any  pro¬ 
gram  before  it  can  go  into  effect  at  all,  whether  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  wants  it  to  or  not,  is  exactly  what  is  necessary  to  achieve,  maxi¬ 
mum  harmonious  relations?  In  other  words,  no  party  or  group  of 
parties  to  this  compact  or  agreement  can  thrust  down  the  throat 
of  any  other  unwilling  party  any  program  or  any  project  which  that 
party  does  not  want? 

If  the  State  as  a  whole  does  not  want  it,  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  force  it  down  their  throat.  If  one  State  does  not  want  it, 
neither  the  Federal  Government,  nor  all  the  other  States  in  concert 
can  force  it  on  them.  Therefore,  since  the  States  have  veto  power 
individually  and  collectively,  and  since  Congress  is  putting  up  a 
billion  dollars,  is  it  not  appropriate  that  the  Federal  Government  also 
should  have  power  to  veto  in  order  that  we  may  be  assured  that  any 
program  that  goes  into  effect  would  have  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
parties  thereto  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  would  like  to  get  a  transcript  of  that,  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  that,  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I  think  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  have  veto  power:  they  should  have 
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obviously  advisory,  obviously  consultative  position  and  as  long  as 
the  program  that  the  States  request  is  consistent  with  the  policies  of 
the  act  and  the  existing  policies  of  the  administrative  agency,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  have  absolute  veto  power  if  the  commission 
member  who  is  cochairman  of  the  commission  representing  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  happen  to  think  it  fits  into  his  concept  of  how 
this  entire  program  should  be  operated. 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  does  the  gentleman  feel  the  States  should  have 
the  veto  power  which  we  confer  on  them  in  section  222? 

Mr.  Cramer.  They  should  have  power  to  make  initial  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  instances. 

Mr.  Wright.  Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  section  222  which  gives 
the  State  veto  power  over  anything  that  is  going  to  happen  in  that 
State  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  think  no  State  should  be  required  to  participate  in 
the  phase  of  a  program  they  do  not  wish  to. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  cannot. 

Mr.  Cramer.  We  are  now  talking  about  the  positive  and  the  affirma¬ 
tive  approach  of  the  States  who  want  in  the  program.  If  all  11  vote 
yes,  and  the  Federal  Government  says,  “Well,  now,  we  do  not  think 
this  is  where  it  should  be  located;  we  do  not  think  this  is  going  to 
have  an  adequate  effect  on  the  long-range  economic  development  of 
the  community;  we  think  that  the  X  project  instead  of  the  Y  project 
should  be  approved.  We,  therefore,  veto,”  that  is  it.  This  is  as  bad 
as  the  United  Nations,  where  Russia  vetoes. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Cramer,  that  exists  right  now,;  I  think  your 
objections  are  to  the  fact  there  is  a  preliminary  veto  in  the  Federal 
representative.  The  Federal  Government  has  a  veto  over  every  single 
project  presented  before  it. 

Mr.  Cramer.  No,  as  long  as  it  conforms  to  the  standards  set  up  in 
the  agency  relating  to  the  present  program.  You  are  now  talking 
about  new  broad  general  standards  which  the  Federal  representative 
in  effect  will  establish. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Cramer,  I  would  repeat,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  standards  are  met,  these  standards  are  never  so  precise  that 
a  local  community  or  State  can  be  assured  that  it  has  met  them  under 
any  Federal  program  that  I  know  of.  There  is  a  give  and  take;  there 
is  modification;  in  some  cases,  outright  rejection.  I  think  this  com¬ 
mittee  has  consistently  referred  to  the  objective  standards  of  the  high¬ 
way  program. 

Mr.  Cramer.  You  have  certainly  changed  the  procedures  in  regard 
to  highways,  because  the  States’  recommendations  are  nearly  always 
accepted  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  Bureau  has  no  right 
to  go  in  and  dictate  where  highways  are  going  to  be  located 

Now,  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  Kennedy  amendment  because  I  think 
our  committee  would  like  to  know  what  action  we  should  take,  if  any, 
concerning  it.  It  reads,  “The  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
invite  the  State  of  New  York  to  participate  in  the  Commission  on  an 
appropriate  basis.” 

What  would  be  your  understanding;  you  are  possibly  going  to  be 
the  Federal  representative.  You  are  Director  of  the  Commission  now. 
What  would  be  your  understanding  of  what  that  means — “appropri¬ 
ate  basis”  ? 
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Mr.  Sweeney.  I  think  it  might  be  as  I  described  it  originally,  that 
the  States  would  agree  to  invite  New  York  to  participate  by  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  those  programs  which  New  York  would  be  eligible  for, 
prior  to  the  time  that  Congress  passes  a  further  authorization  allowing 
for  full  participation. 

In  other  words,  I  think  that  the  Commission  might  determine,  in 
consultation  with  the  Governor,  that  yes,  indeed,  these  13  counties  did 
conform  to  an  Appalachian  pattern;  therefore,  they  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  Invitation  would  be  extended.  The  Governor  would  accept. 
But  the  invitation,  I  think,  would  be  clearly  restricted  in  terms  of  what 
programs  New  York  would  participate  in  until  Congress  had  again 
acted,  and  I  think  that  is  what  appropriate  basis  means. 

Mr.  Cramer.  You  mean  you  consider  this  amendment  gives  author¬ 
ity  to  the  Commission  to  say  New  York  can  be  a  partial  partner,  that, 
they  can  participate  in  certain  phases  of  the  program  but  not  other 
phases  of  the  program,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  extent  to  which  they 
can  participate  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  do,  yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  what  “appropriate” 
means. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Then  New  York  could  come  in  on  a  limited  basis  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  what  is  contemplated,  is 
it  not,  if  it  comes  in,  the  13  counties,  it  will  be  on  limited  basis? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir.  I  am  guessing  at  what  the 
reaction  of  the  States  might  possibly  be. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  now,  that  is  a  pretty  classic  example  of  this 
regional  approach.  There  are,  are  there  not,  numerous  upstate  New 
York  counties,  some  of  which  are  perhaps  more  economically  hard 
pressed  than  are  these  13  counties?  Now  there  is  no  way  they  can 
qualify  if  they  are  not  contiguous,  is  there  ? 

Mr,.  Sweeney.  I  believe  that,  is  right,  although  I  guess  the  amend¬ 
ment,  to  be  totally  legal  about  it,  does  not  restrict  the  counties  to  the 
13  which  are  generally  considered  to  be  most  Appalachian. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  the  Javits  amendment  reads  that  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  conduct  a  study  to  consider  the  inclusion  of  such 
counties  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  are  contiguous  to  the  Appalachian 
region. 

That  definitely  limits  it  to  exclude  noncontiguous  counties. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Well,  he  can  find  “contiguous”  counties — I  think 
Senator  Javits  said  right  up  to  the  Canadian  border. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Then  you  mean  it  could  include  more  than  13  counties 
in  New  York? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  think  the  legislative  history  followed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  Governor,  the  legislative  history  being  made  by  both 
that  Senator  Javits  and  Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  they  had  in  mind 
only  13  comities.  The  amendment,  however,  clearly  does  not  restrict 
either  the  Commission  or  Governor  to  file  an  enumerated  list  of 
counties  as  long  as  they  are  contiguous  to  the  Appalachian  region 
and  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  understand  that  in  the  section  relating  to  this  hos¬ 
pital  construction  demonstration,  health  facilities,  page  17,  line  8,  it 
provides  for  grants  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  and  100 
percent  of  the  cost  for  the  first  2  years ;  50  percent  for  the  next  3  years ; 
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and  that  expenditure  is  not  to  exceed  $28  million.  We  do  not  now 
have  authority  to  make  such  payments  under  present  legislation;  the 
Federal  Government  does  it. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  this  is  a  new  program  going  into  the  operation 
of  these  facilities,  including  the  hiring  of  doctors  and  everything 
else,  paying  their  compensation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Not  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  the  Government  makes  the  money  available  to 
the  States? 

Mr.  Sweeney^.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  100  percent  of  cost  of  operation? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Minus  whatever  fees  'and  income  the  hospital  re¬ 
ceives  from  other  sources ;  yes,  sir.  I  think  you  phrased  it  yesterday, 
Mr.  Cramer — it  can  be  100  percent  of  the  deficit  in  the  operating  cost. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  I  did  after  you  explained  that  your  thought 
was  it  would  be  deficit,  with  100  percent  of  the  operating  deficit. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  last  year’s  report  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  clearly  specified  that  and  the  Senate’s  report  also. 

Mr.  Cramer.  On  section  203  relating  to  land  stabilization,  conserva¬ 
tion,  and  erosion  control,  80  percent  of  the  cost — this  is  to  be  operated 
under  contracts  which  can  be  entered  into  for  10  years,  can  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney’.  Three  to  ten  years;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Your  Commission  may  be  out  of  business  after  6  years; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  These  contracts  would  be  between  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and - 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  understand.  Therefore,  this  section  would  have  to 
be  added  as  to  time  after  the  6-year  period.  Some  authority  would 
have  to  be  given  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  No  contracts  could  be  made  after  6  years  but  obvi¬ 
ously  the  life  of  these  contracts  would  extend  through  a  stated  ter¬ 
mination  date. 

Mr.  Cramer.  And  this  proposal  relates  to  a  maximum  of  50  acres 
of  land? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Now,  the  previous  proposal  related  to  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  grazing  lands  and  so  fori  h ;  25  acres ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney’.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  How  do  you  consider  this  an  improvement  over  that, 
since  the  most  objectionable  section — one  of  them  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  even  suggested  before  the  Rules  Committee  that  he 
felt  it  should  be  deleted  from  the  bill  ?  How  does  this  meet  the  objec¬ 
tion  raised  by  many  members  of  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney*.  I  would  rather  have  Mr.  Wright  answer,  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  would  yield. 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  I  would  say  that  this  new  section  inserted  by  the 
other  body  fully  meets  the  objection  that  those  of  us  had  to  the  section 
originally  contained  in  the  bill,  in  that  we  felt  that  section  issuing  an 
invitation  and  encouragement  to  the  expanded  operation  of  cattle  was 
putting  people  in  the  Appalachian  region  not  only  in  competition  with 
a  distressed  industry  in  our  country  but  on  the  other  hand  was  putting 
them  into  an  unprofitable  and  uneconomic  business,  which  they  would 
not  find  viable  themselves. 
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So  we  have  an  entirely  different  section,  one  that  does  go  to  the 
business  of  attempting  to  put  them  in  cattle  operations  but  one  which 
approaches  a  broad  field  of  land  improvement,  erosion  control,  soil 
conservation  which  would  approve  a  variety  of  accepted  land-treat¬ 
ment  practices,  perhaps  terracing,  perhaps  cover  cropping,  perhaps 
leguminous  crop  planting,  a  long  variety  of  things  which,  within  the 
judgment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  have  become  accepted 
practice  in  making  this  land  economically  self-sufficient.  Due  to  this 
terrible  erosion,  these  great  gashes  that  have  been  carved  across  the 
hillsides  by  the  onrushing  waters  over  the  years,  much  of  this  land  has 
been  reduced  to  a  situation  of  non-self-sufficiency.  So  I  think  it  is  an 
entirely  different  philosophy  we  have  in  this  section;  and  I  think  it 
completely  meets  the  objections  of  those  of  us  who  found  the  other  bill 
wholly  unacceptable. 

Mr.  Cramer.  It  would  include  also,  would  it  not,  raised  cover  crops 
as  a  conservation  treatment  and  land-use  method  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  That  certainly  would  be  one  of  the  practices  among 
an  enumerated  list  of  20,  if  the  regulation  followed  those  of  the  Great 
Plains  program. 

Mr.  Cramer.  You  would  still  have  grazing  lands  as  part  of  this 
section  and  it  still  does  not  meet  the  objection  of  adding  agricultural 
acreage,  possibly  in  very  uneconomic  fashion,  50  acres,  in  competition 
with  acreage,  much  of  which  we  are  still  trying  to  get  out  of  produc¬ 
tion  as  a  national  policy  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  think,  as  Mr.  Jones  said  yesterday,  50  acres  is  a 
fairly  good  farm  in  Appalachia,  if  it  has  been  treated  properly.  It 
becomes  a  far  more  economical  unit  than  it  has  been  in  the  past ;  more 
than  that,  Mr.  Cramer,  it  becomes  a  resource  which  today  is  being  just 
enormously  exploited  and  because  of  its  exploitation,  because  it  is  in 
marginal  cropland,  it  becomes  a  real  threat  to  any  kind  of  sound  conser¬ 
vation  in  the  region.  This  is  an  effort  to  provide  that  kind  of  conser¬ 
vation.  In  among  the  Department  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
major  purpose  in  this  would  be  to  install  farm  ponds,  to  terrace,  to 
install  waterways,  reforestation- — — 

The  objective  of  this  is  to  help  upgrade  areas  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  would  qualify - 

Mr.  Cramer.  These  suitcase  farmers  they  talk  of — up  to — — 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Up  to  50  acres. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Up  to  50  acres  he  can  qualify,  too  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  think  the  practical  effect  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  program  by  the  several  local  units  which  are  involved 
in  administering  the  program,  is  that  the  likelihood  of  absentee  owners 
receiving  the  bulk  of  these  funds  would  be  rather  slight. 

Mr.  Cramer.  He  could  enter  into  a  lease  and  so  forth  with  a  tenant 
farmer  to  overcome  it  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  objective  being  to  conserve  the 
lands. 

Mr.  Jones.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  will  not  be  any  change  in  the  existing  program 
of  ASC?  There  is  no  restriction  on  ownership?  Those  are  wiped 
out  to  a  continuing  program  of  lands  and  conservation  use  ? 
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Mr.  Sweeney.  I  think,  Mr.  Jones,  if  I  could  add  to  what  Senator 
Randolph  made  such  a  strong  point  of  in  the  Senate,  that  under  the 
Great  Plains  program  there  is  a  $15,000  maximum  limitation  on  con¬ 
tracts.  This  program  could  probably  never  exceed  $2,500  per  contract, 
even  the  50-acre  limitation. 

Mr.  Wright.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Florida  yield  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Y  es. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  a  valid  point, 
although  it  does  not  go  expressly  to  this  bill  any  more  than  it  goes  to 
our  entire  gamut  of  agricultural  legislation.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  to  the  inclusion  in  the  committee 
report  an  attempt  to  spell  out  legislative  intent,  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  we  would  hope  to  see  some  priority  given  to  those  indigenous 
landowners  who  are  struggling  to  carve  out  an  existence  and  get  a  foot¬ 
hold  on  the  side  of  these  hills  by  which  they  could  individually  support 
their  families,  rather  than  have  the  bulk  of  this  money,  although  I 
think  the  50-acre  limitation  inhibits  that,  go  to  absentee  landowners. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  have  to  be  restricted  to  the  money  made  avail¬ 
able  in  this  bill,  basic  agricultural  act  providing  for  soil  practices 
varied  from  State  to  State  and  practices  of  the  areas  of  Appalachia. 
You  will  find  there  are  approximately  19  credit  programs  under 
which  they  can  qualify,  notwithstanding  this  bill,  so  the  language 
would  have  to  be  directed  to  this  bill  and  not  to  the  general  authority 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  administrative  program 
conducted  under  the  ASC  program. 

If  you  will  examine  the  farm  practices  in  this  area,  they  are  not 
involved  or  engaged  in  the  basic  crops  which  are  the  costly  items  in 
our  agricultural  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  don’t  know  about  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  some 
of  those  other  States. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  may  be  true  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Appalachia 
and  some  of  the  North  Carolina  counties,  but  other  than  a  few  scattered 
areas,  they  are  engaged  in  poultry,  some  fruit,  vegetables,  and  things 
that  they  produce  in  the  immediate  consuming  area. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  understand  we  are  going  to  have  an  Agriculture 
representative,  so  any  other  questions  I  will  reserve  for  his  discussion. 

In  this  water  resource  study  section,  although  there  is  a  catchall 
amendment  with  regard  to  expenditure  of  funds  under  this  section 
relating  to  power  and  so  forth,  it  does  provide  for  the  study,  does 
it  not,  on  page  29,  line  2,  this  plan  may  recommend  legislative  control 
of  floods,  regulation  of  rivers  to  enhance  the  value  as  sources  of  water 
supply  for  industrial,  municipal  generation  of  hydroelectric  power, 
et  cetera. 

So  far  as  the  study  is  concerned,  it  would  include  a  study  of  hydro¬ 
electric  power  development? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  In  conformity  with  present  practice ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  just  have  one  or  two  more  questions.  I  don’t  want 
to  take  up  the  whole  period. 

With  regard  to  the  highway  program,  you  talked  about,  or  the 
bill  does,  a  development  highway  system.  Directing  your  attention 
to  the  word  “system.”  Do  you  have  that  map  of  that  highway  system  ? 

You  have  a  tentative  proposal  with  regard  to  what  highways  should 
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be  included.  These  black  lines,  as  I  understand  it,  are  the  suggested 
development  roads,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  To  what  extent  have  those  suggested  routings  been 
changed  since  this  proposal  initially  came  up  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Cramer,  at  this  time  there  is  a  team  representing 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  trying  to  determine 
whether  changes  are  necessary  in  such  a  system,  and  there  are  some 
cases,  as  I  explained  yesterday,  where  substantial  local  pressure  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  State  highway  departments  to  change  not 
the  general  corridor,  but  the  precise  routings  those  roads  might  take. 

I  think  down  in  the  State  of  Virginia  there  has  been  substantial 
pressure  to  change  a  couple  of  the  routes  to  those  in  slightly  different 
locations,  but  to  my  knowledge  there  has  been  no  definitive  statement 
made  on  this,  and  there  would  not  be  until  the  Commission  actually 
began  its  work  and  completed  its  own  study. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  according  to  the  map,  Ala¬ 
bama  receives  no  highways ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Not  the  major  arterial  roads;  their  needs,  as  they 
have  expressed  them,  are  for  access  roads. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Not  development  highways  as  compared  to  the  access 
roads  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  On  the  other  States  on  which  you  submitted  previously 
the  mileage,  does  that  still  conform  to  about  the  same  anticipated 
mileage? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Based  on  the  knowledge  we  have  now ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  South  Carolina  was  added.  That  was  not  in  your 
previous  list.  How  many  miles  would  be  allocated  to  South  Carolina  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  think,  as  that  map  shows,  the  exact  portion  of 
South  Carolina  is  interlaced  thereby  an  east- west  and  north-south  in¬ 
terstate  road,  and  therefore  their  needs  are  also  in  access  roads. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Therefore,  they  would  not  qualify  for  development 
highways  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  They  would  legally  qualify,  but  their  needs  are  such 
apparently  that  they  will  not  need  development  of  arterial  roads. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Does  North  Carolina  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  You  mentioned  of  course  an  interstate  system  was 
fixed  on  the  basis  of  certain  terminal  points  and  certain  corridors 
being  established  connecting  towns,  and  those  corridors  had  to  con¬ 
form  and  relate  to  this  developmental  highway  system. 

Who  would  fix  those  corridors  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  The  Commission,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  The  Commission  would  fix  the  corridors? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  The  bill  specifically  states  they  will  recommend 
them.  Of  course  that  will  be  subject  to  ultimate  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Cramer.  If  the  Federal  representative  does  not  agree  with  it, 
he  may  veto  it  ?  Eleven  States  may  say  they  want  a  certain  corridor 
established,  and  if  the  Federal  representatives  does  not  agree,  he  can 
veto  it? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Jones.  The  same  way  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  can  veto 
an  appropriation  to  build  any  road. 

Mr.  Cramer.  With  regard  to  parallel  highways  in  these  areas,  do 
any  of  these  developmental  highways,  portions  of  this  “system,” 
parallel  existing  highways  ?  This  may  does  not  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  they  do. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  In  some  instances,  Mr.  Cramer,  they  are  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  existing  highways.  In  some  cases,  those  highways  have  been 
deemed  so  inadequate  that  there  is  actually  a  parallel  route  that  will 
replace  in  effect  the  existing  major  arterial  route.  This  is  common  in 
present  highway  construction  practice. 

Mr.  Cramer.  So  in  some  instances  what  you  are  doing  is  providing 
updated  highways  and  not  new  highways  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  why  I  think  the  cost  is  relatively 
small. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  Cramer,  the  1954  Highway 
Act  made  State  highway  departments  include  existing  highways  for 
updating,  rehabilitation,  and  repairs. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  part  of  the  Interstate  System,  that  is  correct ; 
but  we  are  talking  now  about  opening  up  new  development  areas. 

The  point  I  want  to  get  to  is :  Do  you  think  establishing  a  system  of 
highways  is  a  better  approach  than  considering  each  area  that  needs 
development  and  working  from  that  direction,  rather  than  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  trying  to  set  up  a  system  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  think  it  was  the  .original  starting  point,  to  look  at 
those  areas  which  had  substantial  population  clusters,  significant  re¬ 
sources  and  little  access,  and  start  from  there,  but  then,  to  make  sure 
this  highway  did  not  go  from  nowhere  to  nowhere,  to  relate  them  to  a 
system  which  would  provide  total  access  into  the  region  and  within  it. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  going  to  have  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  testify? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  hoping  so.  Let  us  conclude  with  Mr.  Sweeney 
and  then  we  will  bring  in  the  other  people. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  ask  that  he  be  requested  to  bring  a  map  of  existing 
highways  with  this  superimposed  on  it,  so  we  may  take  a  look  at  it 
and  see  what  this  plan  is,  as  we  did  when  the  Interstate  System  was 
planned.  We  knew  exactly  where  the  terminals  and  corridors  were. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  don’t  think  there  is  anything  in  this  section  of  the 
bill  that  departs  from  the  normal  operation  or  system  of  scheduling 
the  highway  routes  or  approval  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  This 
is  just  a  restatement  of  the  present  policy  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  theory  of  highway  construction.  The  only  thing  it  does  is  con¬ 
fine  it  to  areas  of  the  Appalachia  and  try  to  correlate  it  t,o  the  most 
useful  purpose  it  could  serve  in  doing  the  things  that  Mr.  Sweeney 
has  been  talking  about. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  of  Mr. 
Sweeney  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  us  proceed,  and  then  I  will  call  on  you. 

Do  you  have  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  if  it  is  in  context. 

Mr.  Henderson.  How  far  along  have  you  gotten  in  your  efforts 
with  the  State  in  the  development  of  this  system?  The  highway  com¬ 
mission  has  been  working  on  this  for  some  time. 
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Mr.  Sweeney.  Sir,  we  have  a  survey  of  what  highways  they  have 
thought  appropriate  as  they  have  been  approved  by  the  Bureau,  and 
the  relative  cost  of  each  section  of  those  highways. 

The  point  I  was  making,  in  some  States  there  has  been  substantial 
local  pressure  brought  to  bear  to  provide  somewhat  different  routings 
of  these  highways,  which  the  State  highway  departments  are  con¬ 
sidering  in  conjunction  with  our  staff.  I  am  making  an  airplane  trip 
next  Thursday  over  southwestern  Virginia,  along  with  our  staff  people, 
t,o  determine  exactly  what  the  issues  are  that  confront  the  local  people 
in  their  desire  to  see  some  slightly  different  routing. 

I  would  say  80  percent  of  this  system  is  locked  in  as  it  appears  on 
this  map,  because  those  are  obviously  the  roads  that  are  the  most 
necessary.  In  20  percent  of  the  cases  there  may  be  disagreement,  and 
they  are  in  the  process  of  being  resolved  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Henderson.-  This  program  is  one  of  a  joint  effort  between  the 
State  highway  commission - 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir;  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  our  staff. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  into.  Did  your  Commis¬ 
sion  ask  the  States  to  recommend,  No.  1,  where  development  highways 
should  be  located;  No.  2,  access  highways,  and  where  they  should  be 
located  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  The  access  highways,  no,  sir ;  because  they  are  really 
dependent  upon  other  forms  of  investment  in  this  bill.  You  have  to 
have  a  total  development  picture  of  a  given  area  before  you  can  deter¬ 
mine  access  roads.  If  you  are  going  to  develop  a  portion  of  the  region 
in  a  certain  manner  for  industrial  purposes,  the  needs  for  access  roads 
might  be  entirely  different  from  those  to  be  developed  for  recreational 
purposes  or  for  timber  development. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Is  it  your  intention  as  it  relates  to  access  roads  to  first 
ask  the  States  what  they  believe  they  are  entitled  to  in  the  way  of  al¬ 
locations  of  this  thousand  miles  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Cramer,  just  like  every  other  section  of  the 
bill,  highway  recommendations  will  come  up  through  the  States. 

Mr.  Cramer.  It  does  not  read  that  way.  On  page  14  it  says : 

As  soon  as  feasible,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  its  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  to  (1)  the  general  corridor  location  and  termini  of  the 
development  highway,  (2)  the  designation  of  local  access  roads  to  he  constructed, 
(3)  priorities  for  construction  of  the  local  access  roads  and  of  the  major  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  developmental  highways,  and  (4)  other  criteria  for  the  program 
authorized  by  this  section. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Other  than  No.  4,  these  are  responsibilities  and  rights 
of  the  States  under  the  present  highway  system  determining  where 
highways  shall  be  located  and  which  ones  should  be  built. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir.  We  don’t  think  we  interfere  with  that  at 
all.  The  section  of  the  bill  first  says,  section  228,  the  Commission  must 
consult  with  appropriate  State  officials  and  Governors ;  secondly,  the 
lock-in  provision  of  section  303  states  an  application  for  a  grant  or 
for  any  other  assistance  for  a  program  must  come  to  the  Commission 
through  the  States.  The  Commission  itself  cannot  unilaterally — and 
by  that  really  you  are  saying  the  Commission  staff — recommend  any 
program.  It  must  come  to  it  from  the  State,  and  no  program  can  be 
approved  by  the  Commission  that  has  not  been  approved  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Cramer.  We  are  talking  about  a  specific  project. 
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Mr.  Sweeney.  Or  program. 

Mr.  Cramer.  We  are  talking  about  the  total  access  road  program 
for  a  given  State. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  It  must  first  come  from  the  State  before  you  people 
consider  it  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  cannot  approve  it  unless  it  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Cramer.  What  standards  under  this  section  are  provided  for 
access  roads  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Cramer,  the  standards  would  be  those  that  apply 
in  title  23.  I  will  not  try  to  answer  this  specifically  because  you  are 
going  to  have  witnesses  from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  explain 
what  those  roads  are. 

Mr.  Cramer.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  no  instructions  down 
there  for  the  access  roads. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  The  title  23  standards  apply. 

Mr.  Cramer.  There  are  no  access  roads  in  existence  under  title  23 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  It  is  our  belief  that  they  will  qualify  in  terms  of  the 
secondary  road  standards  that  are  presently  in  existence  under  title  23. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  writing  that  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  would  rather  have  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
answer  that  because  I  am  not  certain  in  some  cases,  where  you  are 
putting  in  a  forest  or  timber  access  road,  those  are  necessary.  I  don’t 
know  that  from  a  technical  standpoint. 

Mr.  Cramer.  It  says:  “They  shall  be  added  to  the  system  and  be 
required  to  be  maintained  by  the  State.”  That  applies  to  development 
highways,  but  not  to  the  thousand  miles  of  access  highways. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Again,  I  would  rather  have  the  Bureau  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Cramer.  No. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Edmondson? 

Mr.  Edmondson.  No. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Henderson? 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  should  like  to  compliment  Mr.  Sweeney  on  his 
presentation  today,  and  particularly  for  his  explanation  of  the  basic 
concept  between  the  State  effort  and  the  Federal  effort.  I  think  this 
is  a  sound  approach  to  this  problem,  particularly  with  the  idea  of 
using  existing  agencies  and  existing  programs  to  get  this  job  done  in 
this  region.  I  think  it  is  certainly  novel  and  unique,  one  that  the 
framers  of  this  piece  of  legislation  should  be  complimented  on. 

That  is  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Baldwin? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Sweeney,  you  mentioned  that  when  and  if  this 
bill  was  enacted  into  law  there  would  then  be  submitted  immediately 
a  supplemental  appropriation  request,  and  you  mentioned  specifically 
that  included  in  that  supplemental  appropriation  request  would  be 
about  $50  million  for  programs  that  are  now  authorized  under  existing 
law  which  would  be  speeded  up  in  the  Appalachia  region.  Is  there  in 
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the  present,  budget  funds  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  those  activities  that 
would  be  authorized  under  the  actual  provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  What  amount  is  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  1966  for  the 
programs  to  be  authorized  by  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  $365  million  in  new  obligation  authority.  That  is 
within  the  President’s  budget  message  he  has  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  am  curious  in  this  respect.  If  the  some  $350  mil¬ 
lion  were  included  in  the  budget  message  to  Congress  and  put  in  there 
on  the  assumption  this  bill  was  passed,  why  was  not  the  other  $50 
million  likewise  put  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  That  is  included  within  that  dollar  amount,  sir. 
$365  million  includes  fluids  necessary  to  authorize  this  program  con¬ 
tained  in  H.R.  4  plus  the  supplementation  to  existing  authorizations. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Why  would  it  be  necessary  to  submit  a  supplemental 
budget  request  if  they  are  already  ,in  the  budget  that  has  been 
submitted  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  am  sorry  if  I  confused  this  question.  I  based  my 
statement  on  several  assumptions ;  on  the  assumption  that  the  Congress 
would  act  early  this  year  rather  than  have  a  program  delayed  until 
July  of  1965 — the  President  might  send  up  a  budget  and  an  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  that  would  be  applicable  to  1965,  a  supplemental  bill,  which 
would  enable  them  to  recommend  expenditures  which  the  Federal 
agencies  would  then  expend  under  the  1965-66  budget. 

They  might  recommend  a  supplemental  bill  that  would  carry  the 
Commission  through  to  July  of  1966.  There  is  $365  million  in  NO  A 
authorized. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Does  that  mean  a  portion  of  that  would  simply  be 
moved  up  as  a  supplemental  request  in  fiscal  1965  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  All  I  am  saying,  if  the  supplemental  approach  is 
adopted — and  it  depends  largely  on  when  the  Congress  passes  the 
bill — -if  you  gentlemen  were  to  enact  the  bill,  let  us  say,  by  March  31, 
and  the  President  to  sign  it  immediately,  that  would  leave  3  months 
of  activity  still  remaining  in  1965.  I  have  no  idea  what  the  Budget 
Bureau,  and  ultimately  the  President,  will  decide.  They  could  put 
out  a  supplementary  bill  that  would  put  the  Commission  in  operation 
right  away. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  would  like  to  go  into  the  matter  of  distressed  coun¬ 
ties  in  Appalachia  in  comparison  with  those  which  are  not. 

As  you  know,  I  was  interested  in  this  yesterday  and  I  was  also 
interested  in  it  last  year.  The  testimony  we  had  last  year  was  that 
there  are  about  67  counties  within  Appalachia  that  did  not  meet  the 
definition  of  a  depressed  area  under  the  bills.  This  may  have  varied 
in  the  intervening  year  because  of  changes  of  employment  in  the 
various  counties. 

It  is  my  understanding,  for  example,  that  the  county  in  South 
Carolina  that  has  the  highest  per  capita  income  of  any  county  in  the 
State  is  within  the  defined  Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  It  is  my  understanding  also  that  this  may  likewise 
be  true  in  Alabama,  that  the  county  which  has  the  highest  per  capita 
income  of  any  county  in  the  State  is  within  the  Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  believe  that  is  true.  I  believe  that  is  the  Hunts¬ 
ville  area. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  thing  that  bothers  me  is  that  there  are  counties 
outside  of  Appalachia  that  are  depressed,  that  have  a  substantial 
amount  of  unemployment  that  would  meet  the  test  of  the  AHA  bill 
or  the  APW  bill,  but  because  they  are  outside  of  Appalachia,  they 
woud  not  only  not  qualify  for  any  of  these  particular  additional  bene¬ 
fits,  but  would  be  paying  Federal  taxes  to  make  these  programs  avail¬ 
able  to  these  67  counties  in  Appalachia  which  are  in  themselves  not 
depressed. 

Just  as  case  in  point,  we  have  in  California — not  in  my  district,  but 
in  the  district  that  suffered  the  tremendous  flood  damage  of  a  month 
or  so  ago — counties  which  have  been  depressed  for  years  because  of  a 
depressed  condition  in  lumber.  But  those  counties  will  be  paying 
taxes  to  make  it  possible  for  all  these  special  benefit  programs  to  be 
made  available  to  the  county  in  South  Carolina  which  has  the  highest 
per  capita  income  of  any  county  in  South  Carolina. 

To  me,  this  is  discriminatory. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Baldwin,  will  you  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  know  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  which  just  visited  the  devastated  areas  of  the  West,  and  it 
was  our  expectation  the  Federal  Government,  through  various  agen¬ 
cies,  would  have  to  provide  extraordinary  funds  to  relieve  those  people 
out  there  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  restore  their  economy. 

We  in  Alabama  don’t  like  to  pay  taxes,  any  more  than  any  other 
area  does,  but  it  is  a  responsibility  we  have  to  see  that  northern 
California  is  not  disrupted  to  the  point  that  it  cannot  be  productive. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  don’t  think  that  provincialism  is  a  proper  description 
of  this  bill,  because  it  has  universal  results  needed  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  observation. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  understand  and  I  appreciate  this.  This  does  not 
apply  to  my  district  because  my  district  was  not  involved.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  the  subcommittee  went  out  there,  and  this  is  only 
proper.  We  have  done  this  traditionally.  But  you  mentioned  this  will 
restore  the  flood  damage. 

I  just  mentioned  the  flood  damage  incidentally.  These  counties 
have  met  the  test  of  depressed  counties  for  years,  because  of  a  de¬ 
pressed  condition  in  lumber.  The  point  I  make  is  I  do  not  want 
to  restrict  it  to  California ;  it  would  apply  to  any  State. 

Counties  in  many  different  States  are  in  themselves  depressed,  that 
have  15  to  20  percent  unemployment,  that  meet  the  test  of  a  depressed 
area  under  the  ARA  and  APW,  but  they  not  only  do  not  qualify 
under  this  act  for  any  special  benefits,  but  must  pay  taxes  to  counties 
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in  Appalachia  that  in  themselves  are  not  depressed  and  do  not  meet 
the  test  of  the  ARA  bill,  and  do  not  meet  the  test  of  the  APW  bill. 

I  think  it  is  discriminatory  when  a  county  with  15  or  20  percent 
unemployed  has  to  pay  special  taxes  toward  the  county  in  South 
Carolina,  as  an  example,  or  any  other  county  in  Appalachia,  which 
in  itself  not  only  is  not  depressed,  but  has  the  highest  per  capita  income 
of  any  county  in  the  State. 

This  is  why  it  seems  to  me  this  act  should  be  amended  to  have  a 
provision  in  it  that  any  area  within  the  defined  region  of  Appalachia 
that  in  itself  does  not  meet  the  test  of  a  depressed  comity  under  the 
ARA  bill  or  the  APW  bill,  should  not  qualify  for  the  special  benefits, 
such  as  an  additional  share  of  vocational  education,  or  additional 
layer  of  health  benefits. 

All  these  States  qualify  under  our  basic  nationwide  programs  of 
antipoverty ;  the  basic  nationwide  vocational  act,  the  basic  nationwide 
Hill-Burton  Act,  and  we  are  putting  through  this  act  a  second  layer 
applicable  to  these  States,  and  I  don’t  think  that  second  layer  should 
apply  if  the  individual  areas  within  it  are  not  depressed. 

I  don’t  think  this  is  fair  to  areas  outside  Appalachia. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  witness :  Why  would  you  not  be 
willing  to  have  an  amendment  of  that  kind  to  actually  make  this 
applicable  ?  I  am  not  referring  to  the  highway  program.  The  amend¬ 
ment  I  offered  last  year  did  not  refer  to  highways. 

But  why  are  you  unwilling  to  support  an  amendment  that  would 
actually  concentrate  these  special  benefits  to  the  areas  that  are  really 
depressed,  as  compared  to  the  areas  that  do  not  meet  the  tests? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  We  feel  so  strongly  about  it  that  we  feel  such  an 
amendment  would  severely  hamper  the  execution  of  this  program. 
If  I  could  just  take  a  minute  to  say  that  you  are  on  exactly  that  subject 
which  marks  the  whole  debate  that  I  believe  is  going  on  in  Washington 
today,  both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  administration  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  country,  as  to  what  constitutes  an  effective  develop¬ 
ment  program. 

Appalachia  lacks  cities.  Its  major  problem  is  that  43  percent  of 
the  people  in  Appalachia  are  classified  as  “rural  nonfarm;”  they  do 
not  farm  for  a  living  and  they  live  in  what  we  have  called  ribbon 
towns  down  these  long,  narrow  valleys,  with  no  urban  amenities  what¬ 
soever.  They  are  stretched  out.  You  cannot  provide  facilities  for 
each  cluster  of  people;  there  is  just  not  enough  money  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  or  the  State  treasuries,  or  through  local  means,  to  do  that. 

Funds  must  be  concentrated  and  clustered  where  they  would  begin 
to  provide  an  urban  environment  and  attract  employment;  or,  sec¬ 
ondly,  where  there  is  a  significant  recreational  potential. 

We  believe  most  of  the  money  in  this  program  will  go  to  precisely 
the  counties  you  are  talking  about.  But,  for  effectiveness  in  a  given 
area,  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  money  in  a  community  which  does 
not  qualify  under  present  objective  criteria;  namely,  unemployment 
or  low  income,  or  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  a  thing  for  that  subregion. 

A  classic  example  is  that  highway  patterns  generally  lead  in  and  out 
of  strong  communities.  They  are  the  most  accessible.  They  are  the 
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ones  where  you  could  most  conveniently  locate  a  regional  hospital, 
perhaps,  to  serve  the  greatest  need ;  where  a  vocational  training  school 
would  best  serve  the  needs;  where  putting  in  an  airport  would  best 
serve  the  needs.  Placing  of  these  institutions  in  this  type  of  commu¬ 
nity  would  enable  that  community  to  take  off  and,  thereby,  provide 
employment  for  people  from  all  these  surrounding  counties. 

Here  in  Washington,  we  drive  45  minutes  to  go  8  miles.  In  Appala¬ 
chia,  you  can  go  between  40  and  50  miles  in  45  minutes.  A  chemical 
complex  there  attracts  its  workers  from  15  surrounding  counties. 
Plants  have  to  be  located  where  they  are  close  to  transportation ;  where 
they  are  close  to  market  access. 

We  say :  Do  not  destroy  this  program  by  insisting  that  you  must  put 
your  facilities  where  they  will  probably  stand  the  less  chance  of  at¬ 
tracting  industry,  or  recreational  growth,  or  any  other  kind  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

We  do  believe  most  of  this  money  will  go  into  presently  depressed 
counties.  Certainly  that  is  true  in  the  hard  core  of  Appalachia  where 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  healthy  county,  except  in  very  rare  instances. 

All  we  are  saying  is :  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  judge  this 
Commission  as  being  totally  insensitive  to  human  needs  and  to  political 
needs.  If  this  Commission  were  to  start  to  pour  its  money  into  Knox¬ 
ville  and  Chattanooga,  it  would  soon  die.  If  the  States  themselves  did 
not  kill  it,  obviously  the  Congress  would. 

But,  where  a  particular  project  is  needed,  let  us  go  into  an  area  in 
order  to  make  it  viable:  in  order  to  provide  decent  opportunities  for 
people  in  surrounding  areas.  We  believe  that  we  should  not  be  re¬ 
stricted  from  doing  that. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  testimony  of  last  year  of  several  witnesses — and 
I  particularly  recall  the  testimony  of  the  witness  representing  the 
State  of  Virginia — was  certainly  the  kind  of  testimony  that,  to  me, 
did  not  support  certain  aspects  of  this  bill  as  it  applied  to  those 
areas  in  Virginia.  The  testimony  of  the  witness  from  the  State  of 
Virginia  was  that  a  number  of  counties  in  Virginia,  about  two-thirds 
of  them,  were  not  depressed;  had  very  low  unemployment  rates;  in 
fact,  as  I  recall,  a  witness  said  the  State  of  Virginia  had  about  the 
lowest  unemployment  rate  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Not  the  Appalachia  portion,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  State  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  He  mentioned  two-thirds  of  the  counties  in  northern 
Appalachia  were  not  depressed  and  had  an  extremely  low  rate  of 
unemployment. 

You  have  mentioned  a  case  where  there  is  a  hub  area  with  some 
counties  related  to  it.  This  is  not  true  of  two-thirds  of  the  counties  in 
Virginia.  They  have  not  only  the  hub  nor  the  surrounding  areas  de¬ 
pressed  in  any  sense;  they  did  not  meet  the  APW  standard  nor  the 
ABA  standard. 

This  is  what  is,  to  me,  fundamentally  discriminatory :  that  these  will 
become  eligible  for  a  second  layer  of  assistance. 
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Let  me  point  out,  all  the  counties  in  Appalachia — depressed  or  not 
depressed — qualify  in  the  antipoverty  program  for  special  assistance ; 
they  qualify  under  the  vocational  training  program;  they  qualify 
under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  for  assistance. 

So  the  question  is :  Are  we  going  to  superimpose  on  these  counties 
another  layer  of  assistance  ?  I  think  it  is  unfair  and  discriminatory. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  can’t  say  more  than  I  did.  I  do  believe,  in  certain 
areas  of  Appalachia,  such  an  amendment  would  severely  hamper  the 
program.  I  just  don’t  believe  this  Commission  is  going  to  superimpose 
facility  after  facility  in  areas  where  they  have  the  ability  to  pay. 

Obviously,  one  of  the  things  taken  into  consideration  is  the  ability 
of  an  area  to  pay  for  its  own  facilities  but,  where  they  are  not  willing 
to  do  that  by  purely  local  means — because  it  does  not  serve  the  imme¬ 
diate  community  but,  nevertheless,  putting  it  there  would  vastly  serve 
the  ability  to  serve  the  surrounding  areas — we  would  like  to  offer  in¬ 
ducements  to  them  to  do  so.  They  are  still  going  to  have  to  come  up 
with  part  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  May  I  ask  one  further  question :  I  assume  that  you 
have  available  to  you  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — because  they 
have  broken  down  figures — the  figures  that  would  show  the  per 
capita  income  in  each  county  in  the  States  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  We  have  them  for  1960,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  I  mean  1960. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Could  I  ask  that  you  submit,  for  the  record,  the  list 
of  the  counties  in  each  of  the  States  within  the  Appalachian  region 
with  the  per  capita  income  for  each  of  those  counties  and,  also,  the 
counties  in  those  same  States  outside  the  Appalachian  region  with  the 
per  capita  income  of  each  of  those  counties?  Could  you  put  that 
in  the  record  so  we  could  have  that  available  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  We  will  try  to.  We  have  completely  available  the 
data  you  are  asking  for  the  Appalachian  counties  themselves.  I  don’t 
know  how  long  it  will  take  us — we  may  have  them — for  the  non- Appa¬ 
lachian  counties.  We  will  provide  them  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Jones.  Without  objection,  the  information  will  be  received  and 
printed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  data  follows :) 

Notes  on  Derivation  of  Per  Capita  Income 

The  per  capita  income  was  calculated  by  dividing  the  aggregate  income  of 
individuals  in  each  county  by  the  population  of  the  county. 

The  population  of  counties  used  is  from  the  U.S.  census  of  population,  1960. 

The  aggregate  income  is  the  amount  received  by  all  income  recipients  14 
years  old  and  over  from  all  income  sources.  It  was  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  mean  income  by  the  number  of  income  recipients. 

Income  is  the  sum  of  money  received  in  1959  from  the  following  sources : 
Wages  or  salary;  net  income  or  loss  from  self-employment;  net  income  or 
loss  from  rents,  or  receipts  from  roomers  or  boarders ;  royalties ;  interest,  divi¬ 
dends,  and  periodic  income  from  estates,  trust  funds,  and  annuities;  social 
security  benefits ;  pensions ;  veterans’  payments,  Armed  Forces  allotments  for 
dependents,  unemployment  insurance,  and  public  assistance  or  other  govern¬ 
mental  payments ;  and  contributions  for  support  from  persons  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  household,  such  as  alimony.  The  figures  represent  the  amount  of 
income  received  before  deductions  for  personal  income  taxes,  social  security,  bond 
purchases,  union  dues,  etc. 

The  source  of  this  data  is :  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  County  and  City  Data 
Book,  1962  (a  statistical  abstract  supplement).  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1962. 
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Per  capita  income  all  counties  in  Appalachian  States  as  defined,  in  H.R.  4 


County 
Alabama : 

Autauga _ 

Baldwin _ 

Barbour _ 

*Bibb _ 

♦Blount _ 

Bullock _ 

Butler _ 

♦Calhoun _ 

♦Chambers _ 

♦Cherokee _ 

♦Chilton _ 

Choctaw _ 

Clarke _ 

♦Clay - 

♦Cleburne _ 

Coffee _ 

♦Colbert _ 

Conecuh _ 

♦Coosa _ 

Covington _ 

Crenshaw _ 

♦Cullman _ 

Dale _ 

Dallas _ 

♦De  Kalb _ 

♦Elmore _ 

Escambia—. 

♦Etowah _ 

♦Fayette _ 

♦Franklin _ 

Geneva _ 

Greene _ — 

Hale _ 

Henry _ 

Houston _ 

♦Jackson _ 

♦Jefferson _ 

Lamar _ 

Lauderdale- 

♦Lawrence _ 

Lee _ 

♦Limestone _ 

Lowndes _ 

Macon _ 

♦Madison - 

Marengo _ 

♦Marion _ 

♦Marshall _ 

Mobile _ 

Monroe _ 

Montgomery 

♦Morgan _ 

Perry _ 

Pickens _ 

Pike _ 

♦Randolph _ 

Russell _ 

♦St.  Clair _ 

♦Shelby _ 

Sumter _ 

♦Talladega _ 

♦Tallapoosa— 

♦Tuscaloosa— 


I960  per 
capita  income 

_  $961 

- 1,161 

-  810 

_  836 

_  982 

-  669 

_  814 

- 1,345 

- 1,163 

_  981 

_  934 

-  783 

_  894 

-  887 

_  825 

_ 1,014 

_ 1,333 

_  732 

_  839 

_ 1,066 

_  671 

_  922 

- 1,159 

_  971 

_  893 

_ 1,016 

_ 1,044 

_ 1,330 

-  929 

-  910 

-  852 

-  515 

-  563 

_  654 

- 1,163 

_  927 

- 1,648 

_  981 

_ 1,379 

_  775 

_ 1,226 

_  986 

_  519 

861 

_ 1,636 

_  812 

-  870 

_ 1,145 

_ 1,486 

_  760 

_ 1,554 

_ 1,373 

_  576 

-  823 

-  808 

_  924 

_  928 

_  945 

_ 1,089 

_  599 

_ 1,099 

_ 1, 171 

_ 1,256 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table,  p.  72. 


County 

Alabama — Continued 

♦Walker _ 

Washington _ 

Wilcox _ 

♦Winston _ 

Georgia : 

Appling - 

Atkinson _ 

Bacon _ 

Baker _ 

Baldwin _ 

♦Banks _ 

♦Barrow _ 

♦Bartow _ 

Ben  Hill _ 

Berrien _ 

Bibb _ 

Bleckley _ 

Brantley _ 

Brooks _ 

Bryan _ 

Bulloch _ 

Burke _ 

Butts _ 

Calhoun _ . 

Camden _ 

Candler _ 

♦Carroll-. _ ,. 

♦Catoosa _ 

Charlton _ 

Chatham _ — 

Chattahoochee— 

♦Chattooga _ 

♦Cherokee _ 

Clarke _ 

Clay _ 

Clayton _ 

Clinch _ 

Cobb _ 

Coffee _ 

Colquitt _ 

Columbia _ 

Cook _ 

Coweta _ 

Crawford _ 

Crisp _ 

♦Dade _ 

♦Dawson _ 

Decatur _ 

De  Kalb _ 

Dodge _ 

Dooly _ 

Dougherty _ 

♦Douglas _ 

Early - 

Echols.., _ 

Effingham _ 

Elbert _ 

Emanuel _ 

Evans - 

♦Fannin _ 

Fayette _ 

♦Floyd - - - 


i960  per 
capita  income 

_ $1,  070 

_  846 

-  534 

- 1,010 

_  755 

_  646 

_  837 

_  440 

_  851 

_  924 

_ 1, 174 

_ 1,203 

_ 1, 100 

_  831 

- 1,593 

_  933 

_  849 

_  719 

_  803 

_  989 

_  631 

_ 1,003 

_  681 

_ 1,303 

_  749 

_ 1, 180 

_ 1,327 

_  941 

_ 1,514 

_ 1,768 

_ 1,103 

_ 1,087 

_ 1,  477 

_  879 

_ 1,  596 

_  764 

_ 1,760 

_  911 

_ 1,  028 

_  968 

_  830 

_ 1,  211 

_  688 

_ 1,013 

_ 1,039 

_  557 

_  952 

_ 2, 138 

_  910 

_  697 

_ 1,387 

_ 1, 195 

_  608 

_ 1,  066 

_  986 

_ 1,009 

_  954 

_ _  863 

_  954 

_ 1,  098 

_ 1, 461 
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Per  capita  income  all  counties  in  Appalachian  States  as  defined  in  H.R.  4 — Con. 


County 

Georgia — Continued 

*Forsytli _ 

♦Franklin _ 

Fulton _ 

♦Gilmer _ 

Glascock _ 

Glynn _ 

♦Gordon—, - 

Grady _ 

Greene _ 

♦Gwinnett _ 

♦Habersham _ 

Hall _ 

Hancock _ 

♦Haralson _ 

Harris _ 

Hart _ 

♦Heard _ 

Henry _ 

Houston _ 

Irwin _ 

Jackson _ 

Jasper _ 

Jeff  Davis _ 

Jefferson _ 

Jenkins _ 

Johnson _ 

Jones _ 

Lamar _ 

Lanier _ 

Laurens _ 

Lee _ 

Liberty _ 

Lincoln _ 

Long - 

Lowndes _ 

♦Lumpkin _ 

McDuffie _ 

McIntosh _ 

Macon _ 

♦Madison _ 

Marion _ 

Meriwether _ 

Miller _ 

Mitchell _ 

Monroe _ 

Montgomery _ 

Morgan _ 

♦Murray _ 

Muscogee _ 

Newton _ 

Oconee _ 

Oglethorpe _ 

♦Paulding _ 

Peach _ 

♦Pickens _ 

Pierce _ 

Pike _ 

♦Polk _ 

Pulaski _ 

Putnam _ 

Quitman _ 

♦Rabun _ 


i960  per 
capita  income 

_  $986 

_  979 

_ 1,941 

_  785 

_  749 

_ 1,454 

_ 1,  092 

_  833 

_  804 

_ 1,  240 

_ 1,104 

_ 1,327 

_  601 

_ 1,  238 

_  1,  075 

_  985 

_  750 

_ 1,  078 

_ 1,  558 

_  760 

_ 1, 135 

_  815 

_  897 

_  744 

_  765 

_  870 

_  827 

_ 1,172 

_  785 

_  990 

_  645 

_ 1,  035 

_  677 

_  774 

_ 1,279 

_  967 

_ 1,  030 

_  786 

_  759 

_  889 

_  548 

_  911 

_  724 

_  865 

_ 1,  048 

_  796 

_  875 

_  957 

_ 1,519 

_ 1,143 

_  952 

_  757 

_ 1,221 

_ 1,011 

_ 1,011 

_  827 

_  841 

_ 1, 178 

_  975 

_ 1,026 

_  411 

_  939 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table,  p.  72. 


County 

Georgia — Continued 
Randolph 

I960  per 
capita  income 

$812 

Richmond 

1,423 

Rockdale 

1 ,  1 35 

Schley  _  . 

_ _  '921 

Screven 

737 

Seminole 

735 

Spalding . .  . 

1, 441 

♦Stephens  .  . 

1,196 

Stewart 

.  '  814 

Sumter 

1,  014 

Talbot 

702 

Taliaferro 

593 

Tattnall 

.  695 

Taylor 

_  722 

Telfair 

.  __  768 

Terrell 

_ _  785 

Thomas 

_  1, 136 

Tift 

1,  022 

Toombs  _  . 

.  _  950 

♦Towns 

661 

Treutlen 

681 

Troup 

1,  208 

Turner  _  _ 

829 

Twiggs 

756 

♦Union 

.  _  768 

Upson 

1,  345 

♦Walker  _ 

..  __  1, 414 

Walton 

__  1, 025 

Ware 

1,  315 

Warren 

679 

Washington 

_  794 

Wayne 

.  _ 1,060 

Webster _ _ 

616 

Wheeler 

749 

♦White 

__  865 

♦Whitfield 

1,  401 

Wilcox 

_  633 

Wilkes 

_  1,  004 

Wilkinson 

973 

Worth-  — 

659 

Kentucky : 

♦Adair 

....  _  816 

Allen 

897 

Anderson 

_  1,276 

Ballard 

1,  086 

Barren _ 

1,095 

♦Bath 

_ _  768 

♦Bell  __ 

792 

Boone 

1,  686 

Bourbon 

_  1,320 

♦Boyd  _ 

1,  553 

Bo  vie 

1,270 

Bracken 

1 , 078 

♦Breathitt 

516 

Breckinridge 

950 

Bullitt 

_  _  1,272 

Butler 

730 

Caldwell 

._  __  1, 147 

Calloway 

1,240 

Campbell 

__  1,809 

Carlisle 

1, 070 

Carroll 

1,  253 
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County 

Kentucky — Continued 

♦Carter _ 

♦Casey _ _ 

Christian _ 

♦Clark _ 

♦Clay _ 

♦Clinton _ 

Crittenden _ _ 

♦Cumberland _ 

Daviess _ _ 

Edmonson _ 

♦Elliott _ 

♦Estill _ 

Fayette _ 

♦Fleming _ 

♦Floyd _ 

Franklin _ 

Fulton _ 

Gallatin _ 

♦Garrard _ 

Grant _ 

Graves _ 

Grayson _ 

♦Green _ 

♦Greenup _ 

Hancock _ 

Hardin _ 

♦Harlan _ 

Harrison _ 

Hart _ 

Henderson _ 

Henry - 

Hickman _ 

Hopkins _ 

♦Jackson - 

Jefferson _ 

Jessamine _ 

♦Johnson _ _ 

Kenton _ 

♦Knott _ 

♦Knox _ 

Larue - - 

♦Laurel _ _ 

♦Lawrence _ _ 

♦Lee _ _ 

♦Leslie _ _ 

♦Letcher _ 

♦Lewis _ _ 

♦Lincoln _ _ 

Livingston - _ 

Logan _ _ 

Lyon - . 

McCracken - - 

♦McCreary _ _ 

McLean _ 

♦Madison _ _ 

♦Magoffin _ _ 

Marion _ _ 

Marshall _ 

♦Martin _ 

Mason _ _ 

Meade _ _ 


i960  per 
capita  income 


_  $865 

_  628 

_ 1,283 

_ 1,471 

_  530 

_  563 

_ 1,041 

_  766 

_ 1,  530 

_  742 

_  632 

_  882 

_ 1,  812 

_ 1,102 

_  792 

_ 1,  733 

_ 1.155 

_ 1,034 

_ 1, 129 

_ 1,265 

_ 1,266 

_  884 

_ 1, 156 

_ 1, 197 

_  938 

_ 1,534 

_  939 

_ 1,386 

_  921 

_ 1,343 

_ 1,092 

_ 1,037 

_ 1,326 

_  656 

_ 1,  879 

_ 1, 174 

_  810 

_ 1,773 

_  518 

_  594 

_ 1,063 

-  803 

_  742 

_  809 

_  457 

_  831 

_  839 

_  970 

_ 1, 138 

_ 1, 101 

_ 1,013 

_ 1,623 

_  481 

_ 1,069 


888 
1,255 
588 
1,  301 
1,  214 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table,  p.  72. 


1960  per 


County  capita  income 

Kentucky — Continued 

♦Menifee _  $468 

Mercer _ 1, 233 

Metcalfe _  717 

♦Monroe _ 763 

♦Montgomery _ 1, 114 

♦Morgan _  633 

Muhlenberg _ 1, 115 

Nelson _ 1, 083 

Nicholas _ 1, 048 

Ohio _  903 

Oldham _ 1,344 

Owen _ 1, 093 

Owsley _  559 

Pendleton _ 1,  204 

♦Perry _  858 

♦Pike _  820 

♦Powell _  749 

♦Pulaski _  872 

Robertson _  819 

♦Rockcastle _  649 

♦Rowan - 937 

♦Russel] _  722 

Scott _ 1,301 

Shelby _ 1,406 

Simpson _ 1, 126 

Spencer - - - 1, 056 

Taylor - . - 1, 290 

Todd - 880 

Trigg -  902 

Trimble - - - 1, 176 

Union _ 1, 101 

Warren - - - 1, 275 

Washington — -  895 

♦Wayne - . -  612 

Webster - - 1, 123 

♦Whitley - 813 

♦Wolfe - 459 

Woodford - - - 1,  511 

Maryland : 

♦Allegany - 1, 616 

Anne  Arundel _ 1,  854 

Baltimore - 2,  252 

Baltimore  City - 1,  867 

Calvert _ 1, 264 

Caroline _ 1,  285 

Carroll _ 1,  535 

Cecil _ 1,591 

Charles _ 1,443 

Dorchester - 1,  281 

Frederick _ 1,  599 

♦Garrett _ 1,  077 

Harford _ 1,  812 

Howard _ 1,  992 

Kent _ . _ 1,  357 

Montgomery - 2,  948 

Prince  Georges - 2, 152 

Queen  Annes _ 1,  388 

St.  Marys _ 1,362 

Somerset - 1, 172 

Talbot _ _ 1,  715 

♦Washington _ 1,  666 
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I960  per 


County  capita  income 

Maryland — Continued 

Wicomico _ $1,  631 

Worcester _ 1, 306 

North  Carolina : 

Alamance _ 1,  599 

♦Alexander _ 1,088 

♦Alleghany _  905 

Anson -  841 

♦Ashe _  759 

♦Avery -  833 

Beaufort _  833 

Bertie _  657 

Bladen _  727 

Brunswick _  789 

♦Buncombe _ 1,  522 

♦Burke _ 1,252 

Cabarrus _ 1,  453 

♦Caldwell _ 1,231 

Camden _  893 

Carteret _ 1,  357 

Caswell _  804 

Catawba _ 1, 489 

Chatham _ 1,  045 

♦Cherokee _  796 

Chowan _  853 

♦Clay -  724 

Cleveland _ 1, 166 

Columbus _  85S 

Craven - 1, 157 

Cumberland - 1,  233 

Currituck _ 1,  060 

Dare - 1, 179 

Davidson _ 1,  434 

♦Davie _ 1, 255 

Duplin _ . _  720 

Durham _ 1,  616 

Edgecombe _  904 

♦Forsyth _ 1,  774 

Franklin _  765 

Gaston _ 1,  393 

Gates _  648 

♦Graham _  777 

Granville _  846 

Greene -  538 

Guilford _ 1,  789 

Halifax _  865 

Harnett _  912 

♦Haywood _ 1, 435 

♦Henderson _ 1,  355 

Hertford _  836 

Hoke _  734 

Hyde _  694 

Iredell _ 1,  295 

♦Jackson _  956 

Johnston _  S26 

Jones _  636 

Lee _ 1,280 

Lenoir _ 1, 031 

Lincoln _ 1, 145 

♦McDowell _ 1,122 

♦Macon _  870 

♦Madison _  697 

Martin _  737 

Mecklenburg - 1,  889 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table,  p.  72. 


1960  per 


County  capita  income 

North  Carolina — Continued 

♦Mitchell _  $935 

Montgomery _  978 

Moore _ 1,225 

Nash _  984 

New  Hanover _ 1,422 

Northampton _  671 

Onslow _ 1, 173 

Orange _ _ _ 1,  466 

Pamlico _  812 

Pasquotank _ 1, 171 

Pender _  702 

Perquimans _  763 

Person _  947 

Pitt _  886 

♦Polk _ 1,316 

Randolph _ 1,  366 

Richmond _ 1, 122 

Robeson _  696 

Rockingham _ 1,  321 

Rowan _ 1, 449 

♦Rutherford _ _ _ 1, 175 

Sampson _  729 

Scotland _  834 

Stanly _ 1,272 

♦Stokes _  941 

♦Surry _ . _ 1,  203 

♦Swain _  835 

♦Transylvania _ 1,222 

Tyrrell _  664 

Union _ _ 1,  097 

Vance _  969 

Wake _ 1,573 

Warren _  662 

Washington _  964 

♦Watauga _  799 

Wayne _  963 

♦Wilkes _  994 

Wilson _ 1,022 

♦Yadkin _ 1,140 

♦Yancey _  857 

Ohio : 

♦Adams _  951 

Allen _ 1,  736 

Ashland _ 1,  831 

Ashtabula - 1,708 

♦Athens _ 1, 319 

Auglaize _ 1,  577 

♦Belmont _ 1,  538 

♦Brown _ 1,  231 

Butler _ 1,969 

Carroll _ 1,  438 

Champaign _ 1, 548 

Clark _ 1,  803 

♦Clermont _ 1,  664 

Clinton _ 1,  533 

Columbiana _ 1, 626 

Coshocton _ 1,  552 

Crawford _ 1,  817 

Cuyahoga - 2,  354 

Darke _ 1, 535 

Defiance - - - 1, 650 
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I960  per 


County  capita  income 

Ohio — Continued 

Delaware _ $1,  634 

Erie _ 1,  926 

Fairfield _ 1,705 

Fayette _ 1, 453 

Franklin _ 2, 100 

Fulton _ 1,672 

♦Gallia _ 1,187 

Geauga - 2,  081 

Greene - 1,  881 

♦Guernsey _ 1,  400 

Hamilton _ 2, 176 

Hancock _ . _ _ _ 1,  863 

Hardin - . - 1,  417 

♦Harrison _ 1,  445 

Henry - - - 1,  575 

♦Highland _ 1,  279 

♦Hocking - 1,  339 

Holmes _ 1, 204 

Huron _ _ _ _ 1,  712 

♦Jackson _ 1,  260 

♦Jefferson _ 1,764 

Knox _ 1,  649 

Lake - - - 2,  091 

♦Lawrence _ _ _ 1, 407 

Licking _ _ _ 1,  784 

Logan - 1,  523 

Lorain _ _ _ 1,  825 

Lucas _ _ 2, 108 

Madison _ 1,  436 

Mahoning _ . _ 1,  890 

Marion _ 1,  744 

Medina _ 1,  822 

♦Meigs _ 1,128 

Mercer _ 1,  444 

Miami _ 1,907 

♦Monroe _ 1, 244 

Montgomery _ 2, 159 

Morgan _ 1,  255 

Morrow _ 1, 494 

♦Muskingum _ 1,  617 

♦Noble _ 1, 184 

Ottawa _ 1,  784 

Paulding _ 1,  429 

♦Perry _ 1,  292 

Pickaway _ 1, 367 

♦Pike _ 1,084 

Portage _ 1,  787 

Preble _ 1,  508 

Putnam _ 1, 271 

Richland _ 1,962 

♦Ross _ 1,  552 

Sandusky _ 1,  735 

♦Scioto _ 1,  449 

Seneca _ 1,  618 

Shelby _ 1,518 

Stark _ 1,927 

Summit _ 2, 115 

Trumbull _ 1,  928 

Tuscarawas _ 1,  654 

Union _ 1,  488 

Van  Wert _ 1,  595 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table,  p.  72. 


1960  per 

County  capita  income 

Ohio — Continued 

♦Vinton _ $1,  071 

Warren _ 1,  674 

♦Washington _ 1,  451 

Wayne _ 1,  669 

Williams _ 1,  668 

Wood - 1,  846 

Wyandot _ 1,  524 

Pennsylvania : 

Adams _ 1,  503 

♦Allegheny _ 2,  061 

♦Armstrong _ 1,  484 

♦Beaver _ 1,  773 

♦Bedford - 1,  343 

Berks _ 1,  932 

♦Blair _ 1,574 

♦Bradford _ 1,  420 

Bucks _ 2,  003 

♦Butler _ 1,710 

♦Cambria _ 1,  412 

♦Cameron _ 2, 109 

♦Carbon _ 1,  513 

♦Centre _ 1,  527 

Chester _ 2, 127 

♦Clarion _ 1,470 

♦Clearfield _ 1, 423 

♦Clinton _ 1,  595 

♦Columbia _ 1,  514 

♦Crawford _ 1,552 

Cumberland _ 1, 971 

Dauphin _ _ _ 1,  884 

Delaware _ _ 2, 314 

♦Elk _ 1,715 

♦Erie _ _ 1,759 

♦Fayette _ . _ 1, 299 

♦Forest - - 1,  561 

Franklin _ _ _ 1,  565 

♦Fulton _ 1, 132 

♦Greene _ 1,  319 

♦Huntingdon _ _ 1,  267 

♦Indiana _ . _ 1,  433 

♦Jefferson _ _ _ 1,  453 

♦Juaniata _ . _ 1, 260 

♦Lackawanna _ _ _ 1,  569 

Lancaster _ _ 1,  850 

♦Lawrence _ 1,  700 

Lebanon _ 1,  739 

Lehigh _ _ _ 2, 035 

♦Luzerne _ _ _ 1,  525 

♦Lycoming - - 1,  710 

♦McKean _ 1,  779 

♦Mercer _ 1,749 

♦Mifflin _ 1,533 

♦Monroe _ _ _ 1,  719 

Montgomery _ 2,  812 

♦Montour _ 1,  315 

Northampton _ 1,  862 

♦Northumberland _ 1,  479 

♦Perry _ 1,354 

Philadelphia - 1,  875 

♦Pike _ 1,638 

♦Potter _ 1, 395 
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1960  per 

County  capita  income 

Pennsylvania — Continued 

*Schuvlkill  _  SI .  474 

♦Snvder 

1,  312 

♦Somerset . 

1 '  265 

♦Sullivan  _  _  . 

1,  440 

♦Susquehanna 

1,  418 

♦Tioga 

1,448 

♦Union 

1,  521 

♦Venange 

1 . 562 

♦Warren 

1 ,  755 

♦Washington 

1,  671 

♦Wayne  _ 

1,  381 

*  W  estin  orel  a  n  rl 

1, 679 

♦Wyoming 

1,427 

York 

.  _  1,834 

South  Carolina : 

Abbeville  _  _  . 

1,  027 

Aiken  _ _ 

1,  370 

Allendale 

792 

♦Anderson 

1,  290 

Bamberg 

'  799 

Barnwell 

963 

Beaufort 

1,  086 

Berkelev 

'  864 

Callionn  .  . 

653 

Charleston 

1 , 359 

♦Cherokee  . 

i ,  a5i 

Chester 

1 ,  036 

Chesterfield 

'  830 

Clarendon 

576 

Colleton 

755 

Darlington 

945 

Dillon 

687 

Dorchester 

902 

■Ridgefield  _  ... 

826 

Fairfield 

772 

Florence 

995 

Georgetown 

862 

♦Greenville 

1.  525 

Greenwood-  _ 

1,  308 

Hampton 

_  _  803 

Horry 

967 

Jasper 

735 

Kershaw 

1,042 

I /.an  caster 

1, 194 

Laurens 

ij  113 

Lee 

504 

levington 

1 ,  252 

McCormick 

'  695 

Marion 

781 

Marlboro 

771 

Newberry _ 

1,054 

♦Oconee 

1,094 

Oransrebnrg 

831 

♦Pickens 

1,347 

Richland 

1, 429 

Saluda 

825 

♦Spartanburg 

1 , 31 4 

Sumter  _  . 

1,  001 

Union 

_ 1,  166 

Williamsburg 

537 

York-  _  _  _ 

_  1,206 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table, 

p.  72. 

I960  per 


County 

capita  income 

nessee : 

♦Anderson 

$1 , 682 

Bedford 

1,253 

Renton 

1 ,  22-5 

♦Bledsoe 

640 

♦Blount 

_  1, 321 

♦Bradley 

_ 

1,  305 

♦Campbell 

823 

Cannon 

937 

Carroll 

980 

♦Carter 

1, 154 

Cheatham 

1 , 061 

Chester 

836 

♦Claihorne 

682 

♦Clay- 

_  686 

♦Cocke 

855 

♦Coffee 

1,  329 

Crockett 

822 

♦Cumberland 

784 

Davidson 

_  1,771 

Decatur 

. 

841 

♦De  Kalb 

_  835 

Dickson 

1, 115 

Dyer_ 

_  1,083 

Fayette 

-  - 

488 

♦Fentress 

602 

♦Franklin 

1, 097 

Gibson 

1,007 

Giles 

937 

♦Grainger 

720 

♦Greene 

_  1,020 

♦Grundy 

. 

782 

♦Hflmhl  en 

1,330 

♦Da  mil  ton 

.  1,669 

♦Hancock 

516 

Hardeman 

651 

Hardin_ 

862 

♦Hawkins 

919 

Haywood 

_  641 

Henderson  . 

869 

Henry 

1, 167 

Diokman 

843 

Don  stun 

834 

Humphreys 

.1,042 

♦.Tackson 

650 

♦Jefferson 

1, 024 

♦Johnson 

743 

♦Knox 

_  1, 557 

Lake 

836 

Lauderdale 

732 

Lawrence 

963 

Lewis  _  _ 

957 

Lincoln 

1,  049 

*l,ou  don 

ij  179 

♦McMinn 

L  159 

McNairy 

'774 

♦Macon 

820 

Madison 

1, 229 

♦Marion 

998 

Marshall  . 

1 ,  1 9.7 

Maury 

_ 1,  247 

♦Meigs 

581 
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County 

Tennessee — Continued 

♦Monroe _ 

Montgomery _ 

Moore _ 

♦Morgan _ 

Obion _ 

♦Overton _ 

Perry _ 

♦Pickett _ 

♦Polk _ 

♦Putnam _ 

♦Rhea _ 

♦Roane _ 

Robertson _ 

Rutherford _ 

♦Scott _ 

♦Sequatchie _ 

♦Sevier _ 

Shelby _ 

♦Smith _ 

Stewart _ 

♦Sullivan _ 

Sumner _ _ 

Tipton _ 

Trousdale _ 

♦Unicoi _ 

♦Union _ 

♦Van  Buren _ 

♦Warren _ 

♦Washington _ 

Wayne _ 

Weakley _ 

♦White _ 

Williamson _ 

Wilson _ 

Virginia : 

Accomack _ 

Albermarle _ 

♦Alleghany _ 

Amelia _ 

Amherst _ 

Appomattox _ 

Arlington _ 

Augusta _ 

♦Bath _ 

Bedford _ 

♦Bland _ 

♦Botetourt _ 

Brunswick _ 

♦Buchanau _ 

Buckingham _ 

Campbell _ 

Caroline _ 

♦Carroll _ 

Charles  City _ 

Charlotte _ 

Chesterfield _ 

Clarke _ 

♦Craig _ 

Culpeper _ 

Cumberland _ 

♦Dickenson _ 


i960  per 
capita  income 

_  $S58 

_ 1,294 

_  869 

_  699 

_ 1, 150 

_  682 

_  759 

_  677 

_ 1,069 

_  992 

_  946 

_ 1,252 

_ 1,097 

_ 1,260 

_  649 

_  845 

_  948 

_ 1,588 

_  912 

_  892 

_ 1,560 

_ 1,215 

_  805 

_  814 

- 1, 127 

_  824 

_  545 

-  996 

- 1,342 

-  840 

- 1,032 

-  835 

- 1,187 

- 1,157 

_  979 

- 1,615 

- 1,402 

_  768 

_ 1,133 

_ 1,093 

- 3,054 

- 1,285 

- 1, 125 

_ 1,192 

_  836 

_ 1,137 

-  787 

_  844 

_  735 

_ 1,305 

_ 1, 100 

_  906 

_  910 

_  898 

_ 1,980 

_ 1,259 

_  894 

_ 1,193 

_  629 

_  841 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table,  p.  72. 


1960  per 


County  capita  income 

V  irginia — Continued 

Dinwiddie _  $857 

Essex _ 1,  046 

Fairfax _ 2,  280 

Fauquier _ 1,  371 

♦Floyd _  956 

Fluvanna _  969 

Franklin _ 1,080 

Frederick _ 1, 231 

♦Giles _ 1, 162 

Gloucester _ 1,  258 

Goochland _  978 

♦Grayson _  863 

Greene _  848 

Greensville _  867 

Halifax _  832 

Hanover _ 1, 452 

Henrico _ 2,  241 

Henry _ 1,  339 

♦Highland _  621 

Isle  of  Wight _ 1,  049 

James  City _ 1,  300 

King  and  Queer _ 1, 019 

King  George _ 1,  519 

King  William _ 1,  587 

Lancester _ 1,  308 

♦Lee _  658 

Loudoun _ 1 , 507 

Louisa _  926 

Lunenburg _  878 

Madison _  977 

Mathews _ 1, 264 

Mecklenburg _  859 

Middlesex - 1, 108 

Montgomery _ 1,  306 

Nansemond _  988 

Nelson -  941 

New  Kent _ 1,  332 

Norfolk _ 1,531 

Northampton _  943 

Northumberland - 1,  080 

Nottoway - 1, 123 

Orange _ 1,  240 

Page _ 1, 156 

Patrick _  982 

Pittsylvania _  961 

Powhatan _ 1,  037 

Prince  Edward _ 1,  062 

Prince  George _ 1, 431 

Prince  William _ 1,  555 

Princess  Anne _ 1,  660 

♦Pulaski _ 1,284 

Rappahannock _  931 

Richmond _  941 

Roanoke _ 1,  686 

Rockbridge _ 1,  24S 

Rockingham _ 1,  284 

♦Russell _  875 

*  Scott _  852 

Shenandoah _ 1,  283 

♦Smyth _ 1, 127 

Southampton _ 1,  030 

Spotsylvania _ 1, 158 
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County 

Virginia — Continued 

Stafford _ 

Surry _ 

Sussex _ 

♦Tazewell _ 

Warren _ 

♦Washington _ 

Westmoreland... 

♦Wise _ 

♦Wythe _ 

York _ 

Independent  cities : 

Alexandria _ 

♦Bristol _ 

♦Buena  Vista _ 

Charlottesville— 

♦Clifton  Forge _ 

Colonial  Heights. 

♦Covington _ 

Danville _ 

Falls  Church _ 

Fredericksburg _ 

♦Galax _ 

Hampton _ 

Harrisonburg _ 

Hopewell _ 

Lynchburg _ 

Martinsville _ 

Newport  News— . 

Norfolk _ 

♦Norton _ 

Petersburg _ 

Portsmouth _ 

♦Radford _ 

Richmond _ 

Roanoke _ 

South  Boston _ 

South  Norfolk _ 

Staunton _ 

Suffolk _ 

Virginia  Beach _ 

Waynesboro _ 

Williamsburg _ 

Winchester _ 

♦West  Virginia : 1 

Barbour _ 

Berkeley _ 

Boone _ 

Braxton _ 

Brooke _ 

Cabell _ 


I960  per 
capita  income 

- $1,  422 

-  804 

-  725 

- 1,072 

- 1,501 

-  972 

-  996 

-  987 

- 1,001 

- 1,575 

- 2,505 

- 1,458 

- 1,270 

- 2,005 

- 1,708 

- 2,086 

- 1,808 

- 1,  632 

- 2,  551 

- 1,686 

- 1,713 

- 1,804 

- 1,762 

- 1,621 

- 1,843 

- 1,915 

- 1,  777 

- 1,719 

- 1,396 

- 1,469 

- 1,490 

- 1,  494 

- 1,932 

- 1,  781 

- 1,339 

- 1,361 

- 1,  709 

- 1,745 

_ 2,225 

- 1,  975 

- 1,  756 

- 1,  787 

_  905 

_ 1,480 

_ 1,043 

_  924 

_ 1,762 

_ 1,  784 


County 

West  Virginia — Continued 

Calhoun _ 

Clay - 

Doddridge _ 

Fayette _ 

Gilmer _ 

Grant _ 

Greenbrier _ 

Hampshire _ 

Hancock _ 

Hardy _ 

Harrison _ 

Jackson _ 

Jefferson _ 

Kanawha _ 

Lewis _ 

Lincoln _ 

Logan _ 

McDowell _ 

Marion _ 

Marshall _ 

Mason _ 

Mercer _ 

Mineral _ 

Mingo _ 

Monongalia _ 

Monroe _ 

Morgan _ 

Nicholas _ 

Ohio _ 

Pendleton _ 

Pleasants _ 

Pocahontas _ 

Preston _ 

Putnam _ 

Raleigh - 

Randolph - - 

Ritchie _ 

Roane _ 

Summers _ 

Taylor _ 

Tucker _ 

Tyler _ 

Upshur _ 

Wayne _ 

Webster _ 


I960  per 
capita  income 


$881 
754 
1,004 
1, 134 
870 
843 

1,  103 
940 

2,  019 
859 

1,  554 
1,348 
1,  393 
1,  771 
1,065 

740 
1,202 
1,  051 
1,617 
1,  472 
1,227 
1,  305 
1,  297 

931 
1,  474 
863 
1,  074 
984 
1, 943 

741 
1,  263 

987 
991 
1,  273 
1,131 
1,063 
1, 195 
954 
895 
1, 066 
1,  032 
1,  297 
1,  039 
1, 155 
802 


Wetzel _ 1,  551 

Wirt _  911 


Wood _ 1,  723 

Wyoming _ 1, 120 


1  All  counties  in  West  Virginia  are  in  the  region  as  defined  in  H.R.  4. 
♦Indicates  counties  in  region  as  defined  in  H.R.  4. 


Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  relying  on  1960  figures 
in  determining  what  are  need  areas  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  The  problem  is  that  most  of  the  surveys  made  by 
any  kind  of  data  gathering  units  of  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
States  are  done  on  a  sample  basis.  The  only  place  we  can  get  a  county 
by  county  picture  of  every  problem  we  are  confronted  with  is  the  1960 
census.  That  is  the  only  one ;  the  rest  are  samples,  and  we  can  never 
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estimate  when  they  give  us  a  State  figure  what  portion  of  that  repre¬ 
sents  the  Appalachia  section. 

Mr.  Cramer.  So  you  are  relying  on  1960  figures  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  did  not  quite  understand  the  budget  request  that  may 
be  made.  What  is  in  the  1966  budget  proper  for  this  program  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  President  recently  to  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  The  President  has  asked  for  $365  million  new  obliga¬ 
tion  authority,  and  he  estimates  that  approximately  $110  million  of 
that  will  be  expended  between  now  and  July  1  of  1966. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Of  1966  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Then  you  have  $265  million  to  be  expended  after  July 
1  of  1966? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  No,  sir;  $365  million  is  effectively  15  months  of  new 
obligation  authority,  assuming  Congress  passes  the  appropriation  bill 
by  the  first  of  April. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Then  I  understand  the  total  $365  million  will  be  ex¬ 
pendable  up  to  July  1, 1966 ;  up  to  July  1  of  1965  you  expect  to  spend 
$100  million. 

Mx*.  Sweeney.  No,  sir.  The  Commission  would  be  permitted  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  agencies  wdiich  would  allow  them  to  con¬ 
tract  for  $365  million  worth  of  work.  They  estimate  that  only  $107 
million  would  be  spent  out  of  that  $365  million  in  the  15-month  period. 

Mr.  Cramer.  So  in  the  present  expenditure  side  of  the  budget,  how 
much  is  contained  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  $110  million. 

Mr.  Cramer.  But  obligational  authority  is  for  $365  million? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  How  would  you  get  the  money  between  now  and  July 
1  of  1965? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  We  would  not  get  it  until  the  Congress  passed  a  sup¬ 
plemental  appropriation. 

Mr.  Cramer.  A  supplemental  for  fiscal  1965? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  As  I  tried  to  explain  to  Mr.  Baldwin - 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  why  I  did  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  am  not  certain  what  route  the  President  will  take, 
but  one  of  the  routes  he  may  take  will  be  to  come  up  with  a  supple¬ 
mental  bill  that  would  cover  the  remaining  months  in  1965  and  all  of 
1966,  and  that  could  conceivably  total  $365  million  NOA. 

Mr.  Cramer.  $110  million  of  annual  expenditures? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  don’t  believe  that  ever  appears  any  place  in  a  bill. 

Mr.  Cramer.  And  that  request  would  be  made  before  July  1,  1965  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  When  the  fiscal  1966  budget  would  go  into  effect? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  This  is  a  very  interesting  operation. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  believe  it  is  the  standard  method;  I  believe  it  is 
common  practice. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  sympathize  with  the  point  of  view  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  but,  as  a  practical  matter,  I  can  surely 
understand  how  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  inhibit  the  operation  of 
this  regional  program  developed  on  a  regional  concept  by  not  allowing 
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any  money  to  be  spent  or  invested  in  a  center  which  might  be  rela¬ 
tively  more  prosperous  than  a  surrounding  area. 

I  think  any  law  that  we  pass,  or  any  appropriation  is  to  one  degree 
or  another  going  to  be  somewhat  discriminatory  and  it  has  been  that 
way  since  the  beginning. 

In  the  Northwest  Land  Ordinance  of  1785  relatively  depressed 
people  on  the  eastern  seaboard  were  called  upon  to  share  their  bounty 
with  the  people  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  and  again  in  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787. 

In  1848,  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Illinois, 
made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  which  he  defended  against 
this  very  contention  which  had  been  lodged  in  a  Presidential  veto, 
pointing  out  that  the  development  of  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  Canal 
was  not  necessarily  discriminatory,  although  the  money  was  spent 
in  one  region  and  taken  from  another  region,  since  it  permitted  the 
sugar  merchants  in  Louisiana  to  sell  their  sugar  a  little  dearer,  and 
the  housewife  in  New  York  State  to  sugar  her  coffee  a  little  cheaper. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  program  affects  17  States  and  all  the 
rest  of  us  over  the  country,  prosperous  and  poverty-striken,  includ¬ 
ing  those  in  Appalachia,  pay  for  that  program. 

The  TVA  program  is,  and  has  been  from  its  inception,  a  regional 
concept,  as  have  been  all  our  waterway  developments,  including  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  I  might  say,  the  cross-Florida  barge  canal, 
as  well  as  some  of  those  in  Texas,  and  more  which  we  hope  you  will 
do  for  us  in  Texas. 

The  APW,  the  ARA,  the  Great  Plains  conservation,  have  taken 
money  from  taxpayers  living  in  depressed  parts  of  the  country  to 
benefit  a  region. 

When  you  take  the  overall  balance,  and  you  look  at  this  Appalachia 
region,  you  discover  that  historically  it  has  not  been  as  well  favored 
by  the  Federal  appropriations  as  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Whereas  eight  and  a  half  percent  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  live 
in  Appalachia,  it  has  been  favored  by  only  4.9  percent  of  the  Federal 
dollar  investment,  so  that  I  don’t  think  we  could  say  we  are  treating 
them  to  a  favored  spot,  but  rather  seeking  to  balance  an  historical 
imbalance,  and  we  will  never  get  it  all  in  balance. 

We  have  just  got  to  do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Cramer.  May  I  just  follow  up? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramer.  How  much  of  this  $365  million  is  going  to  be  for 
highways  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  have  not  seen  what  the  President’s  appropriation 
bill  would  be.  I  am  not  trying  to  duck  the  question,  Mr.  Cramer. 
We  estimated  that  approximately  $90  million  could  be  spent  in  the 
first  12  months  of  obligation  authority.  The  contracts  could  be  let 
for  $90  million. 

Mr.  Cramer.  What  do  you  contemplate  asking  for  the  balance  of 
this  2-year  authorization,  which  would  be  fiscal  1967? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Again,  I  don’t  know,  because  I  think  that  would 
depend  on  how  fast  the  States  can  gear  up  to  actually  contract  for 
these  highway  funds. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Outside  of  highways? 
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Mr.  Sweeney.  Outside  of  highways,  if  you  were  to  subtract,  let 
us  say,  $130  million  from  the  $365  million,  you  would  have  $235  million 
that  would  be  spent  to  finance  both  the  rest  of  this  program  and  the 
supplemental  activities  which  I  discussed  at  the  end  of  my  prepared 
statement. 

I  thing  that  the  determinant  factor — and  again  the  reason  we  can’t 
estimate  is  how  much  would  we  of  necessity  be  asked  for  outside  of 
this  authorization.  Obviously,  if  the  $235  million  were  spent  entirely 
to  fund  what  is  in  this  bill,  this  would  only  be  $17  million  in 
addition - 

Mr.  Cramer.  We  can  expect  you  to  come  back  for  additional  au¬ 
thorizations  after  the  2-year  period,  however  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Sweeney,  would  you  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sweeney  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney  (Congressman).  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  family  pride  that  I  waive  at  this  time  and  express 
to  you  my  appreciation,  Mr.  Sweeney,  for  your  courtesy  and  for  your 
explanation  of  the  needs  of  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  have  a  number  of  questions  for  you,  Mr.  Sweeney, 
but  first  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  add. 

There  are  three  counties  in  my  State  in  northern  Yew  Hampshire 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  informed  us  are  depressed,  and 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  in  these  counties  in  New  Hampshire  the  hills 
are  a  lot  higher  than  in  Appalachia,  also  more  beautiful.  The  valleys 
are  a  great  deal  deeper,  and  the  roads  are  just  as  expensive  to  build, 
and  I  consider  it  is  highly  unfair,  as  Mr.  Baldwin  has  pointed  out, 
for  the  tax  dollars  of  New  Hampshire  citizens  to  go  to  the  National 
Treasury  for  assistance  to  comities,  some  of  which  are  infinitely  better 
situated  than  in  northern  New  England,  which  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  such  pains  to  inform  us  are  disadvantaged  by  a  high 
rate  of  unemployment  and  rural  decline. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  pains  of  poverty  are  always  growing,  aren’t  they  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about,  Mr. 
Sweeney,  is  this:  I  notice  that  you  lay  great  stress  on  the  fact  that 
this  newly  drafted  Appalachia  bill  confines  itself  to  areas  that  have, 
in  your  language,  when  you  first  submitted  this  to  Congress:  “The 
greatest  potential,”  but  as  the  Senate  stated  later,  “a  significant  po¬ 
tential  for  growth.” 

This,  as  I  understand  your  testimony,  is  an  important  change  in 
the  concept  that  you  are  asking  us  to  approve;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  was  interested  in  your  remarks.  You  spoke 
about  some  of  these  smaller  communities  in  Appalachia  as  ribbon 
villages  stretched  out  along  stream  valleys  and  river  valleys,  and  I 
gather  from  what  you  said  it  would  be  hopelessly  expensive  if  we 
were  to  try  to  refurbish  or  rehabilitate  all  those  ribbon  villages,  and 
the  approach  appears  to  be  to  put  the  money  in  the  larger  areas 
and  to  hope  the  people  would  move  from  the  ribbon  areas  into  the 
larger  areas. 

Is  this  a  true  statement  of  the  concept  embodied  in  this  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Either  move  into  these  areas  that  will  grow  or 
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commute  to  them.  But  we  believe  it  is  for  the  people  to  choose 
whether  to  live  in  these  areas  or  commute.  But  in  an  effort  to  at¬ 
tract  jobs,  we  do  not  try  to  attract  jobs  to  each  little  community, 
but  to  those  communities  where  they  will  stand  the  best  chance  of 
surviving,  and  then  the  people  can,  if  they  choose,  move  to  them  or 
commute. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Is  it  accurate  to  say  you  turn  your  back  on  the 
hope  and  thought  that  was  once  expressed  that  each  of  these  rural 
communities  could  be  strengthened  as  a  place  where  people  could 
live  and  be  gainfully  employed,  and  you  have  now  turned  to  having 
them  move  or  commute  to  an  urban  area  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  The  first  was  not  my  expression,  sir.  But  we  have 
not  turned  our  backs.  We  have  held  this  view  all  along.  I  think 
the  history  of  the  economic  development  of  the  United  States  is  indi¬ 
cative  of  what  we  are  trying  to  say,  that  we  are  recognizing  an  his¬ 
torical  process,  that  you  do  not  have  a  chance  of  attracting  substan¬ 
tial  economic  growth  in  terms  of  industrial  and  commercial  employ¬ 
ment — 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong;  perhaps  it  was  not  you, 
Mr.  Sweeney,  but  there  are  Federal  programs  and  certainly  the  rural 
area  development  programs  which  have  worked  in  conjunction  with 
AKA,  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  rural  living  to  the 
Nation,  and  we  have  been  asked  to  enact  programs  to  encourage  and 
foster  living  in  rural  areas. 

That  is  a  concept  that  no  longer  fits  into  the  picture  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  No,  sir.  We  strongly  accept  the  idea  of  rural 
development  in  terms  of  social  and  cultural  growth;  no  question 
about  that.  We  believe  that  the  rural  area  program  is  doing  a  great 
job  with  it.  We  also  believe  that  in  parts  of  rural  Appalachia  sub¬ 
stantial  economic  growth  can  occur,  but  not  in  every  part. 

It  might  if  you  had  enough  funds  to  do  it.  If  we  could  come  to 
the  Congress  and  ask  you  to  enact  the  Isaiahian  admonition  to  begat 
everything  there,  it  might  be  possible. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  intent  now  of  the  Appalachian  concept  is  to 
take  areas  or  regions  of  strength  and  strengthen  those  and  hope 
thereby  to  strengthen  the  surrounding  areas  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Based  on  the  judgments  of  the  local  people,  yes, 
sir.  It  will  not  be  a  federally  imposed  determination  as  to  what  is 
a  growth  area. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  would  be  misleading  for  the  general  public 
then  to  think  that  the  whole  Appalachian  region  is  going  to  be 
revitalized;  really  it  is  going  to  be  Balkanizecl  into  regions  within 
a  region,  and  some  of  these  regions  will  be  strengthened?  Is  this  a 
correct  understanding  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  In  terms  of  land  mass,  I  would  say  that  is  correct. 
I  think  that  this  program,  however,  will  strengthen  the  economic 
vitality  of  all  the  people  of  Appalachia,  but  not  particularly  in  that 
exact  location  in  which  they  presently  live. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  answering  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  question,  that  you  would  have  to  oppose  an  amendment 
that  sought  to  remove  some  of  these  favored  counties — specifically 
the  two  counties  mentioned;  the  one  in  South  Carolina  and  the  one 
in  Alabama — you  would  have  to  oppose  such - 
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Mr.  Sweeney.  I  would  certainly  urge  its  opposition,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  don’t,  I  will. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  slightly  philosophical 
question.  As  I  studied  this  bill  which  we  have  before  us,  I  noticed 
one  of  its  particular  features  that  you  referred  to,  which  is  the 
section  that  gives  these  areas  a  direct  grant  so  they  can  use  this 
direct  grant  to  match  Federal  funds  available  under  other  programs; 
I  believe  you  referred  to  this  yesterday  as  sort  of  the  glue  of  the 
whole  program. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  As  modified  by  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Remembering  and  recalling  that  many  of  these 
programs  which  we  have  passed,  such  as  the  Vocational  Training 
Act,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  the  Economic 
Opportunities  Act,  to  mention  a  few,  were  passed  in  hopes  that  this 
Federal  legislation  would  do  something  for  the  less  fortunate  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country,  is  not  this  concept  of  yours  a  confession  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  these  previously  existing  Federal  programs? 

Is  this  not  a  failure,  insofar  as  these  previously  existing  Federal 
programs  have  failed  in  this  particular  area  with  which  you  are 
directly  concerned?  They  are  not  doing  the  job  there,  are  they? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Cleveland,  I  would  not  subscribe  to  what  you 
have  said.  I  don’t  think  it  has  been  a  failure  at  all.  I  think  it  has 
not  been  enough.  I  think  in  the  ARA  program,  which  does  restrict 
the  spending  of  dollars  to  the  extremely  depressed  communities  and 
counties  in  the  Appalachia  region,  because  there  has  just  been  really 
what  amounts  to  a  token  amount  to  provide  some  public  facilities 
and  some  credit  for  these  depressed  communities,  this  has  not  been 
sufficient. 

There  has  been  no  effort  made  to  concentrate  these  funds  where 
they  can  advantage  more  than  just  the  surrounding  areas,  even  though 
ARA  has  taken  that  into  consideration  in  many  cases. 

I  think  the  fact  the  administration  has  cited  their  determination 
to  bring  in  a  regional  section  in  the  ARA  bill  is  indicative  _  of  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  communities  in  the  country  are  moving  to¬ 
ward  that  concept  that  we  hope  to  espouse  in  this  bill.  So  I  don’t 
think  it  is  a  question  of  failure;  I  think  it  is  a  question  that  it  is 
not  enough  as  it  presently  exists. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Let  me  be  more  precise  in  my  question.  I  notice 
on  page  34  of  the  act  that  the  $90  million  you  are  making  available 
for  communities  to  use  to  match  funds  with  other  Federal  programs 
so  they  can  get  the  Federal  programs  working  in  their  area,  goes  for 
such  programs  as  those  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act;  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act;  Public  Health 
Service  Act;  Vocational  Education  Act;  Library  Services  Act;  Fed¬ 
eral  Airport  Act;  Communications  Act;  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act;  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act;  and  others. 

This  is  including  but  not  limited  to  these.  Certainly  those  pro¬ 
grams  cannot  be  doing  the  job  in  this  area,  otherwise  you  would  not 
feel  it  is  necessary  to  have  additional  bait  money  to  get  the  commu¬ 
nities  to  put  up  the  matching  funds  to  get  these  programs  working  in 
these  areas. 
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So  to  that  extent,  these  Federal  programs  have  failed  in  this  area, 
have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Failed,  no.  I  think  the  problem  is,  No.  1,  they  are 
not  adequately  funded  and,  No.  2,  the  formula  within  them  is  such  that 
many  Appalachian  areas  cannot  possibly  take  advantage  of  them. 
That  is  the  reason  we  believe  these  programs  are  absolutely  essential, 
and  their  continued  existence  in  the  region  can  do  much  to  improve 
it.  But  the  fact  the  local  communities  are  too  poor  to  take  advantage, 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  overcome. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  What  you  are  saying — and  believe  me  I  supported 
most  of  those  Federal  programs — is  that  we  have  these  Federal  pro¬ 
grams;  we  subscribe  to  them,  but  because  of  their  terms,  areas  in 
Appalachia  cannot  take  advantage  of  them  because  they  haven’t  got 
the  funds  to  do  it ;  is  that  what  you  are  saying  ? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Can  this  not  be  said  of  many  other  areas  of  the 
United  States,  however? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Now  is  it  fair  to  give  those  communities,  including 
several  of  these  very  wealthy  counties,  an  extra  shot  in  the  arm  so  they 
can  take  advantage  of  these  national  programs  when  there  are  other 
counties  in  the  Nation  designated  under  the  ARA  and  the  APW  which 
are  not  getting  the  same  treatment  ? 

We  have  already  discussed  the  unfairness  of  giving  access  roads  to 
Appalachia  and  not  giving  access  roads  to  the  Ozarks,  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  or  northern  New  England.  Here  again,  is  this  not  basically 
unfair?  If  these  Federal  programs  are  not  working  in  these  Appa¬ 
lachian  counties,  is  it  not  just  as  true  they  may  not  be  working  in  some 
of  the  other  areas  of  this  country,  and,  if  so,  should  not  the  thrust  of 
this  approach  be  to  amend  the  basic  national  acts  so  any  disadvan¬ 
taged  county  can  have  better  chance  of  getting  the  benefits  of  Federal 
programs  by  having  to  put  up  less  contribution  as  matching  funds? 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Cleveland,  I  think  the  Senate  debate — and  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  mirrored  in  the  House — has  expressed  the  interest  of 
other  regions  in  achieving  similar  advantages.  I  think  the  Appala¬ 
chian  program,  however,  has  two  reasons  for  its  existence  and  over¬ 
whelming  passage  by  the  Senate. 

I  might  add,  based  on  the  announced  preference  had  those  Senators 
not  present,  been  present,  that  vote  would  have  been  74  to  26. 

The  reason  I  believe  is  the  recognition  by  the  Senate — and  I  hope  by 
the  House — this  is  the  largest  and  most  long-lived  area  of  depression 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  in  this  condition  for  better  than  a 
hundred  years,  and  it  is  going  to  take  a  long  time  for  it  to  get  out. 

It  contains  16  million  people,  and  I  think  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  Senate  was  more  than  willing  to  see  this  begun,  and  I  think  that 
their  debate  indicated  that  perhaps  it  may  be  a  pilot  program  which 
will  eventually  be  extended  to  other  areas  of  the  country  such  as 
you  describe. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  appreciate  your  remarks,  but  these  remarks  com¬ 
ing  as  I  do  from  a  small  region  these  remarks  are  ominous,  because 
they  indicate  it  is  going  to  be  only  the  big  regions  which  are  going  to 
get  a  break  under  this  treatment. 
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Mr.  Sweeney.  I  don’t  believe  that  is  true.  I  think  the  regions  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Senate  debate  certainly  include  your  area.  I  do  know  it 
is  under  consideration,  by  the  Senators  from  that  region  at  least. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Kee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  highly  commend  Mr. 
Sweeney  for  his  excellent  presentation  here  today,  which  clearly  re¬ 
veals  his  intimate  knowledge  gained  by  his  study  and  experience  in 
the  Appalachian  region. 

In  essence  all  this  legislation  does  is  ask  the  Congress  to  do  what 
the  Congress  has  always  done,  legislate  for  the  general  welfare. 

One  point  has  been  mentioned.  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  delighted  with  my  experience  with  the  proposed  power  of  the 
chairman  of  this  Commission  in  order  that  the  chairman  will  have 
the  authority  to  insure  the  maximum  value  for  every  Federal  dollar 
invested,  and  for  that  you  are  to  be  highly  commended. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  take  it  West  Virginia  will  not  dissent? 

Mr.  Kee.  No. 

Mr.  Cramer.  West  Virginia  is  100  percent  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Sweeney.  You  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  witness.  You  were  very  considerate  of  the  committee,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  your  knowledge  of  the  bill  and  what  it  seeks  to  accomplish  are 
very  obvious. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  his  point  of  view.  He  did  a  very  fine  job. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yesterday  we  had  two  questions  raised.  Mr.  Cleveland, 
you  raised  the  question  about  the  structure  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
the  forest  management  question. 

We  have  Mr.  F red  Ritchie  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  here, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  anxious  to  answer  the  questions. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  convenient  to  come  back  at 
2  o’clock.  We  will  also  hear  Mr.  Bridwell  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  committee  will  be  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :25  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
2  p.m.  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Mr.  Jones.  The  ad  hoc  committee  will  be  in  order. 

We  were  supposed  to  start  with  Mr.  Ritchie,  but  Mr.  Ritchie  is  not 
here,  and  Mr.  Cramer  had  some  questions  about  the  road  program,  so 
Mr.  Lowell  Iv.  Bridwell,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  is  here  to  answer  them. 

STATEMENT  OE  LOWELL  K.  BRIDWELL,  DEPUTY  UNDER  SECRE¬ 
TARY  OF  COMMERCE  FOR  TRANSPORTATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 

STEDMAN  T.  HITCHCOCK,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  PLAN¬ 
NING,  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Bridwell,  will  you  identify  yourself  for  the  record 
•and  also  identify  your  associate  that  you  have  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Lowell  Iv.  Bridwell.  I  am  a  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transportation,  and  I  am  appear- 
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ing  here  today  as  the  Commerce  Department  representative  to  the 
Federal  Development  Planning  Committee  for  Appalachia. 

I  have  with  me  Mr.  S.  T.  Hitchcock,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Planning,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  who  was  designated  by  the 
Highway  Administrator,  Rex  M.  Whitton,  to  accompany  me  to  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Cramer  asked  you  to  appear  for  the  purpose  of 
questioning. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  wanted  to  get  some  information  for  the  record  in 
regard  to  the  highway  section,  which  is  the  largest  portion  of  this 
entire  package,  approximately  three-quarters  of  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Let  me  first  ask  you,  is  it  true  that  in  the  past  your  highway  systems 
have  been  authorized  on  a  nationwide  basis  with  all  States 
participating? 

Mr.  Bred  well.  Yes,  sir;  except  for  defense  access  roads,  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Therefore,  this  is  a  departure  from  the  general  con¬ 
cept  that  if  you  create  a  system  of  Federal-aid  highways,  there  should 
be  a  formula  available  to  all  States  on  an  allocation  basis? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Yes.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  regional  concept 
has  been  applied  to  a  Federal-aid  highway  program.  Of  course,  we 
have  forest  highways  and  public  lands  highways  that  to  a  certain 
degree  have  been  regional  in  character,  but  as  a  regional  concept  you 
are  quite  accurate,  Mr.  Cramer,  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  such  a 
program  has  been  developed  and  proposed. 

Mr.  Cramer.  It  is  a  further  departure,  is  it  not,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  that  the  justification  of  this  system  is  not  necessarily  based  upon 
the  standard  presently  used,  and  that  is  the  estimated  traffic  or  the 
traffic  actually  using  the  facility  and  expected  to  use  it  in  the  future 
as  being  the  basic  justification  for  building  a  highway? 

This  is  on  the  basis  of  anticipated  industrial  or  other  economic 
development;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  me  interrupt;  what  system  are  you  talking  about? 
The  Secretary  has  never  used  the  general  formula  of  justification  by 
population  or  traffic  index.  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Cramer? 

Mr.  Cramer.  The  development  highways  which  are  supposed  to  be 
constructed  to  primary  standards,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  In  the  present  primary  highway  system,  in  determin¬ 
ing  mileage,  it  is  dependent  upon  traffic  use  to  a  large  extent,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Not  in  determining  the  mileage;  no,  sir.  In  deter¬ 
mining  the  design,  type  of  construction,  and  so  forth,  that  would  be 
true. 

Mr.  Cramer.  In  determining  the  necessity  for  it,  it  is  based  on  the 
traffic  justifying  the  construction  of  a  highway  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Or  anticipated  traffic. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Yes;  I  think  this  criteria  is  altered.  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Cramer,  it  is  altered  criteria.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  I  could  agree  with  you  that  it  is  a  departure  in  the  sense  of  a 
radical  departure. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Would  you  explain  what  you  understand  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  to  be  relating  to  access  highways  as  compared  to  the 
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bill  voted  last  year  by  this  committee?  I  am  obviously  referring  to 
the  language  on  page  13,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  through 
lines  6  to  14  on  page  14. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Mr.  Cramer,  I  am  sure  you  will  recall  from  the  hear¬ 
ings  last  year  there  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  what  constituted 
an  access  road,  and  we  tried  to  explain  at  that  time  that  what  we  had 
in  mind  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  Appalachian  planning  activity 
was  to  provide  access  roads  relatively  short  in  nature  that  would  con¬ 
nect  the  development  system,  or  another  primary  highway — this  would 
include  interstate — with  a  specific  facility  or  development  that  re¬ 
quired  good  highway  access. 

Mr.  Cramer.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  amendment  then  ?  What  is 
the  change  in  language?  What  is  accomplished,  comparing  what 
was  in  the  House  bill  last  session  and  the  Senate  bill  in  this  session,  as 
it  relates  to  these  access  roads  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  The  principal  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  increase 
from  500  to  a  thousand  miles  the  amount  of  mileage  authorized  for 
access  roads. 

Mr.  Cramer.  It  also  has  the  effect,  does  it  not,  of  removing  the 
access  roads  from  the  “highway  system”  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  The  access  roads  were  never  thought  of  as  being  a 
part  of  the  development  system,  Mr.  Cramer,  or  development  road 
system. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Bridwell,  that  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Mr.  Jones,  I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  disagree¬ 
ment;  I  believe  it  is  only  my  inability  to  define  so  far  what  I  mean 
by  the  development  system. 

The  development  system,  or  the  development  roads,  is  a  connecting 
system - 

Mr.  Jones.  Why  do  you  use  the  word  “development”?  Why  does 
that  word  apply  to  this  type  of  roads  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Development  in  the  sense,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  pro¬ 
viding  new  or  superior  access  to  specific  parts  of  the  Appalachian 
region  to  aid  in  their  economic  development. 

Mr.  Jones.  Why  should  they  be  characterized  in  such  a  fashion 
so  they  become  different  from  the  rest  of  the  road  program?  What 
criteria  would  you  employ  in  their  construction  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  The  principal  factor  that  went  into  the  selection 
of  a  development  system  was  to  provide  either  new  or  higher  quality 
access  than  that  which  now  exists,  or  which  likely  would  exist  under 
the  regular  Federal  aid  highway  program  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Cramer.  As  I  read  the  draftsmanship  of  last  year’s  bill,  there 
was  included  in  the  highway  system  the  following : 

Development  highway  system :  not  to  exceed  3,350  miles  in  length,  of  which 
total  not  to  exceed  1,000  miles,  which  shall  be  local  access  roads  which  shall 
serve  the  specific  purpose. 

In  reading  that  it  appears  access  roads  were  a  part  of  the  highway 
system.  Now  you  have  changed  the  language  and  it  appears  to  me 
the  effect  is  to  take  access  roads  out  of  the  highway  system. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Mr.  Cramer,  the  development  system,  as  we  have 
testified  last  year,  and  as  we  testify  again  this  year,  consists  of  a  con¬ 
necting  system  of  highways,  and  a  system  which  is  interconnected 
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with  the  Interstate  System.  These  are  continuous  through  routes. 

The  access  roads — and  I  am  being  consistent  with  my  testimony 
last  year — are  short  segments  of  routes  to  connect  specific  facilities 
or  developments,  and  which  may  or  may  not  connect  directly  with  the 
development  system  as  we  have  defined  it. 

Mr.  Cramer.  But  it  could  connect  with  an  interstate  road  and  still 
be  an  access  road  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Yes;  or  it  could  connect  with  an  existing  primary 
or  secondary  road,  but  the  access  road  alone,  yes,  sir;  and  that  is 
consistent  with  our  testimony  last  year. 

Mr.  Cramer.  The  basic  reason  why  I  asked  the  question  is  to,  No.  1, 
try  to  see  what  the  amendment  does,  and  I  still  don’t  have  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  as  to  what  changes  were  made  of  the  mileage  and,  No.  2,  to  see 
what  the  result  of  that  amendment  is,  whether  intended  or  otherwise. 
All  we  can  do  is  read  the  bill  and  see  what  the  bill  says. 

It  appears  that  you  are  requiring  certain  standards  for  your  de¬ 
velopment  highways,  primary  standards,  by  virtue  of  lines  10  to  13 
on  page  15 : 

Upon  completion  each  individual  highway  shall  be  added  to  such  estimates  and 
shall  be  required  to  be  maintained  by  the  State. 

That  is  the  effect  of  that,  is  it  not  ?  Beyond  the  system  they  have  to 
be  upped  to  the  primary  and  be  maintained  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cramer.  So  the  effect  is  the  primary  standards  must  be  observed 
as  they  relate  to  the  development  highways  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  The  development  highway  system ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  So  you  did  not  want  access  roads  to  be  subject  to  that, 
so  you  took  them  out  of  the  development  highway  system,  and  you  put 
them  in  a  separate  category  where  there  is  no  requirement  relating  to 
minimum  standards  under  the  draftsmanship  of  this  record  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Your  point  is  well  taken,  Mr.  Cramer;  it  does  have 
that  effect. 

Going  back  to  last  year,  we  stated — and  I  think  Mr.  Sweeney  stated 
here  this  morning — that  because  we  are  not  able  to  say  to  you  today 
where  these  access  roads  will  be,  and  precisely  what  they  will  serve,  we 
have  maintained  the  position,  and  still  do,  that  there  must  be  some 
flexibility  in  the  location  and  design.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
design  of  access  roads,  because  very  high  quality  access  roads  may  be 
needed  for  certain  types  of  commercial  or  industrial  development, 
whereas  a  much  lower  design  criterion,  or  less  expensive  design  crite¬ 
rion,  can  be  used  for  certain  other  types  of  access  roads ;  for  example, 
forestry-type  treatment  or  recreational-type  development. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  are  following  the  same  pattern  that  has  been  his¬ 
torically  followed  in  the  road  development  program. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Yes,  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  Had  it  been  left 
as  it  was  last  year,  under  a  very  specific  or  technical  interpretation  of 
the  language,  we  would  also  have  been  required  to  build - 

Mr.  Jones  I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  this  fact,  when  I  first  came 
on  this  committee  we  were  appropriating — I  think,  Mr.  Baldwin, 
around  $5  million  a  j^ear  for  roads  and  trails,  and  for,  timber  access 
roads.  What  was  the  last  figure  that  we  approved? 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  $70  million. 

Mr.  Jones.  About  $70  million. 

We  do  not  try  to  determine  the  standards  of  those  roads  because  they 
were  quite  unique  in  serving  the  timber  areas.  You  are  going  to  be 
confronted  with  the  same  thing  here. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  just  wanted  a  point  of  information.  Is  not  that 
$70  million  for  roads  in  national  forests  owned  by  the  United  States? 

Mr.  J ones.  No.  For  instance,  here  is  the  last  F ederal  Aid  Highway 
Act,  Mr.  Cleveland.  We  had  for  forest  highways,  $33  million;  we 
had  for  forest  development  roads  and  trails,  $85  million. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Were  these  national  forest  lands  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  These  are  the  national  forests,  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  bills  pending  before  the  committee  where  re¬ 
imbursements  to  these  roads  are  possible. 

Mr.  Cramer.  As  I  understand,  that  is  in  disaster  areas  where  they 
are  destroyed  by  disasters. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  The  point  I  am  making,  Mr.  Cramer,  is  that  you 
do  not  have  to  have  the  criteria  set  up  for  the  Department  of  Interior, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  to  what  quality  of  roads  would  be 
needed.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  be  so  exacting,  or  to  build  a 
superhighway  to  get  some  timber  from  an  area  that  would  never  be 
habitated. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  heard  in  this  connection  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  The  staff  checked  to  see  why  the  Senate  did  what  it 
did,  and  the  Senate  did  put  this  change  in  the  language  in,  as  Mr. 
Cramer  correctly  points  out.  The  Senate  staff  advised  the  staff  of  this 
committee  that  the  reason  for  this  is  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  2,350  miles  of  primary  roads  and  the  1,000  miles  of  access  roads. 

That  was  the  intent  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
That  is  the  reason  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make,  Mr.  Cramer,  was  the  fact 
that  I  do  not  think  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  should  be  exacting  in 
such  a  degree  to  make  quality  control  on  access  roads  applicable  as 
they  would  in  the  ABC  systems  of  qualification. 

Mr.  Cramer.  The  point  I  am  making,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  try  to  find 
out  what  the  effect  of  the  amendment  is.  I  think  it  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  it  takes  access  roads  out  from  under  the  system. 

Secondly,  by  handling  it  in  this  manner,  it  does  not  make  access 
roads  in  the  future  a  part  of  any  system,  and  the  further  effect  of  it 
is  therefore  there  is  no  standard  of  construction  criteria  for  access 
roads. 

They  are  not  comparable,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  roads  that  you  men¬ 
tioned,  forest  highway  development  and  so  forth.  These  are  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Federal  Government.  They  have  their  standards  for 
those  highways.  Now  we  are  talking  about  the  States  building  high¬ 
way  access — this  is  what  I  am  concerned  about — without  the  Congress 
indicating  what  standards  it  thinks  should  be  established,  if  any.  The 
way  it  is  now,  there  are  no  standards. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  that  should  be  an  exacting  thing  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  do.  What  good  would  it  do  for  me  to  sit  up  here  and  tell  the 
highway  engineer  what  he  should  do  and  what  he  should  not  do  and 
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how  he  is  to  select  materials?  We  are  here  to  serve  the  legislative 
functions.  The  engineering  considerations  will  be  observed  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  highway  departments. 

I  think  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  will  insist  and  demand  that  we  get  reasonable  standards.  I  do 
not  think  for  one  moment  that  the  States,  after  they  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  these  highways,  are  going  to  pay  the  maintenance  costs 
of  them  and  ask  for  inferior  roads  that  will  impose  a  great  burden  on 
them  in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  struck  at  exactly  the  point  I  am 
coming  to,  maintenance.  If  these  access  roads  become  no  part  of  any 
system,  if  there  is  no  standard  with  regard  to  their  construction,  in 
particular  if  they  become  no  part  of  any  system,  there  is  no  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  maintain  them. 

Is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  We  believe  the  committee  may  wish  to  consider 
clarifying  language.  We  believe  that  this  is  covered  under  section  116 
of  title  23,  Mr.  Cramer,  or  easily  could  be  made  to  come  under  section 
116,  which  is  the  maintenance  provision  of  title  23. 

Of  course,  you  will  note  on  page  14,  starting  on  line  11,  and  contin¬ 
uing  for  the  rest  of  the  paragraph : 

“The  provisions  of  title  23,  U.S.  Code,”  et  cetera,  “shall  apply,”  and 
then  the  words  are  added  “and  the  local  access  roads”.  So  that  we 
think  through  title  23,  section  116  on  maintenance,  that  is  covered. 

Mr.  Cramer.  By  adding  to  it  “and  access  roads”  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  The  words  “and  the  local  access  roads”  were  added 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Where  does  that  language  appear,  “local  access  roads”  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  It  appears  in  my  copy  of  the  printed  bill  of  S.  3,  Mr. 
Cramer. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Are  you  referring  to  line  15,  page  14? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Yes.  Page  14,  lines  15  and  16. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Then  what  happens  to  the  Secretary  determining  that 
is  inconsistent  with  that  act,  which  is  also  the  language  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Bridwell  (reading)  : 

and  which  the  Secretary  determines  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

That  is  a  negative  finding  on  his  part,  so  if  he  does  not  find  negatively, 
then  section  116  is  applicable,  in  our  opinion. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Then  why  did  you  not  include  the  access  roads  in  your 
specific  requirement  of  maintenance  on  page  15,  lines  12  and  13  ? 

It  says: 

Each  development  highway  not  already  on  the  Federal  aid  primary  system 
shall  be  added  to  such  system  and  shall  be  required  to  be  maintained  by  the 
State. 

Mr.  Bridavell.  Once  again  I  say  your  point  is  well  taken — I  will 
not  argue  that  this  does  not  need  some  clarification,  and  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  may  wish  to  consider  this. 

We  think  that  it  is  covered,  but  if  it  is  open  to  debate,  the  committee 
may  want  to  consider  whether  it  needs  clarification. 

Mr.  Cramer.  You  would  not  object  to  adding  “local  access  roads” 
to  the  section  requiring  maintenance  ? 
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Mr.  Bridwell.  I  think  without  any  question,  Mr.  Cramer,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  branch  has  always  been  where  Federal  money  is 
expended  on  highways,  maintenance  of  those  highways  shall  be  re¬ 
quired. 

Mr.  Cramer.  The  problem  we  have,  section  116  provides : 

Tlie  State’s  obligation  to  the  United  States  to  maintain  any  such  project 
shall  cease  when  it  no  longer  constitutes  a  part  of  a  Federal  aid  system. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Yes,  sir.  Please  go  on  to  paragraph  (b),  Mr.  Cra¬ 
mer,  of  section  116. 

Mr.  Cramer  (reading)  : 

In  any  State  wherein  the  highway  department  is  without  legal  authority 
to  maintain  a  project  constructed  on  the  Federal  aid  secondary  system,  or  within 
a  municipality,  such  highway  department  shall  enter  into  a  formal  agreement 
for  its  maintenance  with  the  appropriate  official  of  the  county  or  municipality. 

This  is  not  within  the  secondary  system.  It  is  not  within  a  munici¬ 
pality. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Then,  in  other  words,  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
are  at  least  an  attempt  to  cover  all  eventualities,  and  I  quote  from  para¬ 
graph  (c)  : 

If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  shall  find  that  any  project  constructed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  constructed  under  the  provisions  of  prior  acts, 
is  not  being  properly  maintained,  he  shall  call  such  fact  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  highway  department. 

Once  again,  I  think  it  is  up  to  the  committee  to  decide  whether  this 
is  amply  protected,  or  whether  it  wishes  any  clarification. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  obvious  if  it  is  not  included  for 
maintenance  an  access  road  does  not  have  to  be  maintained,  as  I  read 
the  basic  law.  I  think  it  is  obvious  when  you  leave  maintenance  out 
as  it  relates  to  access  roads,  you  so  intend  it. 

If  you  want  them  maintained,  the  language  should  so  provide  on 
line  13,  page  14. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  I  repeat  my  statement  that  the  administration  has 
always  taken  the  position  where  Federal  money  is  expended  on  high¬ 
ways,  maintenance  of  those  highways  shall  be  required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  clarification  needed,  it  results  from 
a  change  which  was  made  in  the  legislation  by  the  Senate  earlier 
this  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  asking  for  clarifying  language.  I  have 
attempted  to  tell  the  committee  we  believe  it  is  amply  covered.  I  have 
said  if  the  committee  desires,  or  if  the  committee - - 

Mr.  Jones.  What  do  you  recommend? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  I  believe  that  the  maintenance  requirement,  the 
point  that  Mr.  Cramer  raised,  is  covered  under  section  116.  That  is 
our  opinion. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  you  have  some  doubts  about  it.  You  just  expressed 
them. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  think  a  reading  of  the  language  would  result  in 
doubt  in  anybody’s  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  in  section 
116.  It  certainly  raises  one  in  mine. 

Mr.  Jones.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  hope,  in  an  effort  to  try  to  understand  what  the 
bill  does  say,  and  what  improvements  might  be  made  on  it,  there  is 
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not  going  to  be  any  suggestion  an  amendment  should  not  be  made  by 
the  committee  if  it  is  justified,  based  on  the  testimony  we  have  received. 

My  objective  was  to  find  out  why  a  thousand  miles  of  access  roads 
do  not  require  State  maintenance. 

I  think  that  is  a  serious  shortcoming,  and  the  only  way  I  know 
of  providing  for  this  is  to  include  this  in  the  language. 

I  don’t  believe  Mr.  Sweeney  considered  himself  to  be  an  authority 
on  highways,  but  do  you  agree  with  his  statement  that  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  thousand  miles,  after  reconsideration,  is  the  same  as  the 
estimated  500  miles  when  this  was  submitted  last  year? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Mr.  Cramer,  last  year  when  we  estimated  the  cost 
of  the  500  miles,  we  said  to  the  committee  quite  specifically,  because 
we  didn’t  know  the  precise  location  or  the  design,  the  requirements 
for  the  access  roads — we  put  them  in  at  a  flat  $100,000  per  mile. 
Based  upon  an  analysis  of  what  has  actually  occurred  in  several  States 
under  the  secondary  highway  program,  we  believe  we  can  shave  a 
little  bit  off  that  $100,000. 

There  is  also  the  opportunity  here  for  stage  construction,  which  is 
clearly  possible  and  feasible  under  title  23,  and  these  access  roads  in 
varying  stages  can  be  provided  within  that  amount  of  money. 

Mr,  Cramer.  Then  you  say  now  that  a  thousand  miles  of  access 
roads  would  cost  $50,000,  whereas  last  year  it  was  thought  it  would  be 
$100,000.  Therefore,  no  extra  money  is  needed  for  this  section  relating 
to  the  development  and  access  highways,  and  you  base  that  on  further 
experience  in  secondary  road  construction. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  know  where  these  roads  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  That  is  correct,  we  do  not,  and  we  have  so  stated. 

Mr.  Cramer.  How  can  you  really  make  an  honest  estimate?  It  is 
just  a  guess,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Certainly,  it  is. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Do  you  have  the  breakdown  of  proposed  allocations 
of  that  thousand  miles  to  the  different  States  involved  in  the  11 
States  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  No,  sir,  no  such  allocation  has  been  attempted. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Have  the  States  been  asked  to  submit  estimates  of  what 
access  mileage  they  may  need  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
proposed  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  They  have  been  asked  to  devote  attention  to  that. 
The  key  to  it,  Mr.  Cramer,  is  the  other  portion  of  the  Appalachian 
development  program,  the  location  of  commercial,  industrial,  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  that  are  yet  to  be  developed  under  the  terms  of  the 
act. 

When  there  is  more  knowledge  on  the  specific  location  of  these,  then 
we  will  be  able  to  define  where  the  access  roads  should  go. 

Mr.  Cramer.  So  this  too  is  a  departure  from  the  usual  procedure 
where  States  or  areas  get  certain  allocated  mileage  based  upon  certain 
fixed  factors ;  they  know  in  advance  approximately  what  mileage  they 
are  going  to  get  as  a  result  of  the  contribution  they  make,  so  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  some  States  from  getting  most 
of  this  mileage,  and  other  States  getting  very  little  mileage  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  There  certainly  is,  Mr.  Cramer ;  the  fact  that  all  the 
States  sit  on  the  Commission  is  ample  guarantee,  I  would  say,  that  no 
State  is  going  to  get  it  all. 
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Mr.  Cramer.  There  is  nothing  in  the  act,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  other  highway  legislation,  that  would  permit  a  maximum  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  to  go  to  any  one  State.  There  is  no  such  provision  here, 
as  there  is  in  other  highway  legislation ;  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  The  act  does  not  contain  a  specific  formula  for  the 
access  road  mileage. 

Mr.  Cramer.  So,  in  effect,  six  of  your  States  can  outvote  the  other 
four  States,  and  the  other  four  States  get  the  short  end ;  and  that  is 
justice? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Well,  I  would  think  that  the  Federal  representative 
would  make  every  effort  to  make  certain  that  the  States  were  equitably 
treated. 

Mr.  Cramer.  With  regard  to  the  development  highways,  is  there  a 
breakdown  with  regard  to  mileage  concerning  those  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  The  breakdown  we  have  available  at  this  time  is  the 
same  breakdown  that  was  given  to  the  committee  last  year  and  it  is 
based  upon  the  tentative  location  of  the  developmental  system. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Since  that  time,  South  Carolina  has  been  added.  How 
many  miles  are  to  be  included  in  South  Carolina  on  the  developmental 
highway  system  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  No  mileage  has  been  included  in  South  Carolina  on 
the  development  system. 

Mr.  Cramer.  And  none  for  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  What  if  they  get  the  13  counties  in  southern  New  York 
added  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  There  is  no  mileage  available  for  New  York,  under 
the  present  provisions  of  the  bill  or  in  the  planning  process. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Suppose,  pursuant  to  the  Kennedy  amendment,  the 
New  York  counties  are  added  ?  They  could  make  use,  could  they  not, 
of  a  portion  of  the  2,350  miles  authorized  under  this  section  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  I  suppose,  theoretically,  it  is  possible,  Mr.  Cramer 
but,  practically  speaking,  “No.”  The  Commission  would  have  to  come 
back  to  the  Congress  for  an  additional  authorization. 

Mr.  Cramer.  In  fact,  the  Commission  would  vote  to  refuse  them  any 
mileage  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  I  think,  within  relatively  small  limits,  the  entire 
developmental  system  mileage  has,  for  all  practical  purposes,  been 
allocated. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Can  you  give  us  the  estimated  cost  of  construction  for 
the  2,350  miles  of  development  highways  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Hitchcock  to  help  me  on  this 
because  he  has  been  working  more  recently  than  I  on  the  cost  estimates. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  This  was  estimated  to  be  about  $1.4  billion,  includ¬ 
ing  the  500  miles  and  thousand  miles  of  the  access  roads. 

Mr.  Jones.  May  I  ask  a  question  in  that  connection  ? 


Mr.  Cramer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Where  do  your  estimates  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  They  came  from  the  State  highway  departments. 
Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  total  cost  of  the  construction,  including  State 
costs  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Then  what  is  the  breakdown  of  the  Federal  cost  of 
$1.4  billion  ?  What  is  the  F ederal  ? 
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Mr.  Hitchcock.  About  0.98,  at  the  ratio  that  is  proposed  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Cramer.  $980  million  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  what  it  would  be  if  it  were  built 
according  to  those  estimates. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Then  why  was  not  $980  million  authorized  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Because  we  thought  within  the  period  of  use  of 
these  highways — a  20-year  period — it  would  not  be  necessary  to  build 
as  many  four-lane  highways  as  was  originally  asked. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  As  was  originally  contained  in  the  estimates  supplied 
by  the  States,  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Cramer.  In  other  words,  what  you  have  done  is  change  the 
standard  requirements  relating  to  the  developmental  highways  to  two- 
lane  rather  than  four-lane,  in  some  instances,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
cost  to  come  within  the  $840  million  estimate ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  No,  sir ;  not  quite.  What  happened,  as  we  attempted 
to  point  out  last  year,  the  solicitation  and  the  cooperative  planning 
by  the  States,  in  selecting  tentative  corridors  for  these  highways  was 
done  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  initial  estimates  were  made.  I  think 
both  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  State  highway  departments 
themselves  felt  that  some  refinement  was  necessary. 

We  do  know  that  each  State  did  not  estimate  its  cost  precisely  upon 
the  same  criteria  as  every  other  State,  so  that  we  felt  a  total  of  $840 
million  was  reasonable,  because  we  felt  a  few  States  had  estimated 
too  much  on  the  basis  of  four-lane,  controlled-access  mileage. 

Mr.  Cramer.  If  they  are  four-lane,  it  is  going  to  end  up  costing 
$140  million  more  than  is  requested  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  If  traffic  estimates  that  the  States  supplied  are  rea¬ 
sonably  accurate — working  within  the  20-year  framework — then  the 
answer  is  “No,  it  would  not  require  more.” 

Mr.  Cramer.  When  did  the  States  submit  these  traffic  estimates  you 
refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  About  a  year  ago.  We  asked  for  the  estimates 
in  J  anuary  of  1964. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Then  they  were  available  through  your  testimony  in 
the  determining  of  the  figure  the  last  time  we  were  here  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cramer.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  change  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  There  is  no  change  from  our  testimony  last  year, 
Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  where  do  you  get  the  $1.4  billion  total  estimated  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  That  was  what  the  States  themselves  estimated. 
The  question  to  us  was :  What  did  the  State  estimate  the  cost  to  be  ? 
and  we  said  $1.4  billion. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  think  my  question  was :  What  was  the  estimated  cost 
for  the  development  of  the  highway  system?  And  the  answer  was, 
at  one  point,  $1.4  billion  for  both  development  and  access;  was  that 
not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  This  was  the  total  of  the  estimates  that  were  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  States.  But  bringing  these  estimates  ino  a  composite 
base,  we  reduced  it  to  what  is  equivalent  to  an  $840  million  Federal 
program. 
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Mr.  Cramer.  Now,  you  reduced  those  lanes  from  four  to  two  lanes 
in  given  States.  Did  the  States  concur  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Mr.  Cramer,  the  States  concurred  by  and  large. 
There  still  are  exceptions.  The  States  do  not  concur  wholeheartedly 
in  our  cost  estimates.  Some  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  still  are 
recommending  changes  in  the  corridor  locations. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  not  know  how  you  did  it,  but  did  you  do  it 
by  taking  the  terminial  points  of  a  given  segment,  and  they  submitted 
what  their  traffic  estimates  were  for  that  segment  between  those 
terminal  points,  and  then  you  made  the  decision  that  that  traffic  justi¬ 
fied  only  a  two-lane  highway  in  some  instances;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  In  some  instances,  we  felt  that  over  a  20-year-life 
period,  two-lane  construction  on  a  four-lane  right-of-way  was  ade¬ 
quate.  So  there  were  variations  in  it.  It  was  not  just  in  one  set 
of  calculations. 

Mr.  Cramer.  You  made  those  decisions  ? 

Mr.  J ones.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  am  delighted  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  various  State  highway  departments  in  Appalachia 
have  indicated  where  these  roads  should  go.  They  seem  to  have  given 
very  careful  consideration  to  this  phase  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Mr  Chairman,  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  find  out 
what  the  cost  of  this  program  is  going  to  be  and  how  they  come 
to  that  conclusion.  Now,  whether  it  is  justified  to  have  a  two-  or 
four-lane  highway  is  a  decision  for  the  States  or  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads. 

It  is  just  interesting  to  note  that,  if  you  take  70  percent  of  $1.4  bil¬ 
lion,  you  reach  about  the  $980  million  figure  you  suggest,  when  the  70 
percent  is  the  maximum  contribution  for  each  project.  The  minimum 
is  50  percent.  And  it  appears  to  me  that  the  estimate  is  possibly  on 
the  basis  of  expecting  to  give  all  the  States  70  percent  Federal  partici¬ 
pation. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Mr.  Cramer,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  any 
different,  as  Mr.  Jones  pointed  out,  than  the  Interstate  System,  cost 
estimate.  We  told  you  what  the  States  said  they  thought  the  cost 
would  be.  The  full  Public  Works  Committee  has  before  it  now  a 
revised  cost  estimate  for  the  Interstate  System,  and  it  has  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce’s  estimate  of  what  it  will  cost  to  complete  the 
system.  The  cost  that  he  has  submitted  is  not  identical  with  what 
the  sum  total  of  the  cost  estimates  submitted  by  the  States  is.  It  was 
a  process  of  working  out  between  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
State  highway  departments  what  they  thought  the  cost  to  complete 
the  system  would  be. 

Mr.  Cramer.  If  the  States  are  right,  we  are  $140  million  short. 
We  will  agree  on  that,  if  the  States  are  right  and  you  folks  are  wrong? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  correct. 

Now,  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at,  secondly,  was,  in  deciding  wheth¬ 
er  a  two-lane  rather  than  a  four-lane  highway  goes  in,  this  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  partnership  program;  were  the  States  consulted,  and 
did  they  agree? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Yes,  they  were  consulted.  And  as  the  program 
develops  and  specific  locations  are  established  for  these  routes,  those 
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kind  of  decisions  will  be  made,  Mr.  Cramer,  just  the  same  way  as  any 
other  piece  of  design  criteria  is  decided. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  of  course — well,  let’s  just  hope;  let  us  put  it 
this  way.  Let  us  just  hope  the  States  agree  with  your  determination. 
Because  apparently,  according  to  your  explanation  of  it,  you  have 
ideas,  that  is,  the  Bureau,  where  a  two-lane  highway  should  go  and 
where  a  four-lane  highway  should  go.  And  apparently  the  States 
have  not  been  consulted  about  that  question. 

Mr.  Jones.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  there  is  any  one  program  in  the  whole  country  that 
has  been  successful  in  working  with  the  States,  it  has  been  the  road 
program. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  talking 
about  a  new  system,  and  what  I  was  trying  to  find  out  is,  is  that  same 
procedure  going  to  be  used  on  this  new  system. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  could  not  be  anything  other  than  that,  because  the 
States  have  got  to  initiate  it.  Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4,  we 
do  not  change  the  program. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  let  us  get  to  another  point. 

In  view  of  the  Senate  report  in  which  they  indicate  on  page  8  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  contribute  $840  million  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  fund,  participating  States  will  provide  $360  million,  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  9 ;  the  total  of  that  is  $1.2  billion,  and  it  just  so  happens 
that  is  70  percent  of  that  $840  million. 

Now,  the  bill  provides  that  the  Federal  participation  should  be 
50  percent,  not  70  percent,  unless  certain  conditions  are  met;  and  that 
is,  if  the  Secretary  determines,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  required 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Now,  is  the  Bureau  thus  assuming  that  the  participation  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  going  to  be  70  percent,  despite  what  the  act  pro¬ 
vides? 

Mr.  Brio  well.  We  are  assuming,  Mr.  Cramer,  that  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  entire  program  is  going  to  be  70  percent. 

Mr.  Cramer.  You  are  assuming  it  will  be  70  percent  ? 

Mr.  Bridavell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  then  why  do  you  bother  putting  50  percent  in 
the  legislation?  We  are  wasting  our  time,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to  correct  the 
record  there. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  are  assuming  up  to  70  percent.  It  can  be  50. 
Usually  it  has  been  50  percent  in  times  past.  And  so  that  is  the  reason 
I  think  we  are  using  50  percent,  not  the  70  percent.  In  many  of  these 
cases  it  is  going  to  be  70  percent  because,  in  the  situation,  and  in  the 
Appalachia  program  itself  it  should  be  70  percent. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman’s  observation,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  answers  my  comment. 

That  is,  that  it  just  so  happens  the  total  cost  of  the  program  as 
estimated  in  the  Senate  report  is  $1.7  billion.  And  70  percent  of  that 
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is  $840  million.  And  thus  the  assumption  is  that  all  the  projects 
are  going  to  be  constructed  at  70  percent  Federal  cost. 

Now,  that  is  now  what  the  bill  says.  The  bill  says  they  should  be 
constructed  at  50  percent  except  under  unusual  circumstances  decided 
by  the  Secretary. 

And,  incidentally,  do  you  have  any  information  as  to  what  will  be 
the  basis  of  the  Secretary’s  decision  as  to  the  difference  between  50 
and  70  percent?  When  should  highways  be  50  percent  and  when 
should  they  be  70  percent? 

Mi’.  Bridwell.  This  would  be  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Cramer,  and  this  would  be  a  decision 
that  would  be  participated  in  by  the  States  themselves  as  a  part  of 
their  function  on  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  right. 

In  other  words,  we  are  giving  them  a  blank  check  to  make  their  own 
decisions  relating  to  the  difference  between  50  and  70,  or  20  percent 
of  the  cost  of  this  highway  system,  which  is  around  $240  million  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  will 
yield. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Thank  you. 

Is  not  this  $840  million  in  this  section  a  maximum  ceiling,  Mr. 
Bridwell  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  In  which  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will  work 
with  the  States?  It  can  go  below  that,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Is  that  not  the  reason  why  we  have  in  this  section 
this  variance  between  70  and  50  percent,  depending  on  the  final  de¬ 
termination  of  the  cost  of  the  roads  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Is  that  not  what  is  intended  by  this  particular 
section  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  understand  that,  but  I  would  think  there  one  would 
derive  a  mean  at  some  time  between  50  and  70  percent  in  determining 
what  the  total  cost  was. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  One  more  question,  Mr.  Cramer,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Is  not  this  question  of  50  or  70  percent  a  safety 
valve  feature  where  the  cost  might  fluctuate,  maybe  a  balance  in 
between,  and  you  are  giving  a  safety  valve  to  the  top  figure  here  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  This  is  the  maximum  authorization,  yes,  sir.  The 
same  as  it  is  in  any  highway  program  planning. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cramer,  would  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Bridwell,  I  think  just  as  I  came  in  here  there  was 
another  question  that  came  up  that  the  chairman  discussed  with  you, 
and  that  was,  I  want  to  ask  you  this. 
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Was  not  the  designation  of  the  Appalachia  system  worked  out  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  State 
highway  commissions  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  As  any  other  highway  system,  Mr.  Clark  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wanted  to  correct  the  record,  that’s  all,  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  between  the  chairman  and  you. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Bridwell,  I  just  want  to  ask  you  a  question  to 
clear  up  something  in  my  own  mind. 

The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Long  of 
Louisiana  dealing  with  patents,  making  them  available  to  the  general 
public  if  they  developed  apparently  out  of  a  contract  involving 
appropriated  funds. 

The  amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  was  put  in  on  page  40,  which 
apparently  was  at  the  end  of  a  section  under  title  3,  administration, 
and  subsection  entitled  “Grants  for  Administrative  Expenses  for 
Local  Development  and  for  Research  and  Demonstration  Projects.” 
There  is  $5.5  million  specified  in  that  subsection. 

But  in  reading  the  Long  amendment,  it  says : 

No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds  may  be  expended  pursuant  to  authorization 
given  by  this  Act  involving  any  scientific  or  technological  research  or  develop¬ 
ment  activity  unless  such  expenditure  is  conditioned  upon  provisions  effective 
to  insure  that  all  information,  copyrights,  uses,  processes,  patents,  and  so  forth, 
will  be  made  freely  available  to  the  public. 

Now,  that  particular  first  sentence  does  not  limit  the  impact  to  this 
subsection.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  apply  to  any  appropriated  funds 
under  this  act,  including  the  appropriations  for  the  development  of 
the  roads  program. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be  in  a  sort 
of  a  strange  situation  in  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will  be  ad¬ 
ministering  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  under  the  Federal  aid 
to  State  primary  and  secondary  roads  and  this  development  road  sys¬ 
tem.  And  if  I  read  this  correctly,  this  one  section  on  development 
roads  in  Appalachia  would  be  subject  to  this  provision  on  patents, 
because  there  are  some  research  funds  under  the  road  program.  But 
our  Interstate  Highway  System,  our  State  primary  and  secondary 
systems  would  not  be. 

Now,  am  I  making  a  correct  interpretation  of  this  Long  amend¬ 
ment  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Mr.  Baldwin,  I  have  not  examined  the  Long  amend¬ 
ment,  in  light  of  the  research  program  conducted  under  title  23.  I 
would  like,  if  I  may,  to  defer  answering  that  question  and  supply  an 
answer  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Could  you  supply  that  for  the  record  before  we  reach 
a  vote  in  this  subcommittee?  Because  I  think  we  should  know  what 
the  impact  of  this  Long  amendment  is,  whether  it  is  actually  limited 
to  this  section  302,  the  fact  of  the  $5.5  million  funds,  or  whether  it  is  in 
fact  applicable  to  the  entire  road  system. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Yes,  sir,  I  will. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Thank  you. 
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(The  above  information  follows:) 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  10,  1965. 

Hon.  Robert  E.  Jones, 

Chairman,  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia, 

Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  in  response  to  a  question  asked  me  by  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  during  the  February  3,  1965,  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  on  H.R.  4,  S.3, 
and  related  bills.  The  question  was  whether  the  so-called  Long  amendment,  sec¬ 
tion  302(d)  of  S.3,  applies  only  to  section  302  of  the  bill,  or  whether  it  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  Appalachian  developmnet  highway  system  and  local  access  roads 
under  section  201  of  the  bill. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  Long  amnedment  would  technically  apply  to  the  road 
program  under  section  201  of  the  bill.  However,  that  section  does  not  involve 
any  scientific  or  technological  research  or  development  activity  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Long  amendment.  Further,  subsection  (a)  of  section  201  provides  that 
only  such  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  as  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  S.  3  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
road  program  of  section  201.  The  research  activities  under  section  307  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  would  be  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  roadbuilding 
program  established  by  section  201  of  the  bill. 

I  trust  this  is  the  information  that  you  desire,  and  if  we  can  be  of  any  further 
assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 

Lowell  K.  Bridwell, 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Transportation. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  couple  more  questions  and  I  will  be 
finished. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  You  have  given  us  the  estimated  cost  for  the  total 
construction.  Can  you  give  us  the  estimated  cost  for  the  thousand 
miles  of  access  roads  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  It  is  the  same  as  it  was  when  it  was  500  miles,  Mr. 
Cramer. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  $50  million  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  $50  million,  yes. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Now,  do  you  have  any  time  schedule  as  to  construc¬ 
tion  of  these  highways  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  The  planning  efforts  that  are  being  conducted  by 
the  States  now  contemplate  starts  just  as  soon  as  money  is  made  avail¬ 
able  through  the  appropriation  process.  And  of  course  it  is  a  6-year 
program. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  I  was  told  it  is  a  5-year  program  before,  although 
the  section  201  dealing  with  highways  just  does  not  say  how  long  it  is. 

Do  you  understand  it,  then,  to  be  a  6-year  program? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  To  complete  construction,  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Cramer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  money  could  be  spent  in  the 
first  few  years  after  the  construction  tooled  up,  could  it  not  ?  It  would 
not  prevent  you  from  constructing  it  all  in  3  or  4  years  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Legally,  no.  Practically,  yes,  from  a  standpoint  of 
the  ability  of  the  State  highway  departments  to  construct  the  system 
and  the  amounts  that  the  Congress  would  appropriate  in  any  given 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Now,  last  year  there  were  added  paragraphs  (d)  and 
(e)  on  page  15,  which  relate  to — 

In  construction  of  the  highways  the  States  may  give  special  preference  to  the 
use  of  mineral  resource  materials  indigenous  to  the  Appalachian  region. 
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That  too  is  a  new  departure  in  highway  legislation,  is  it  not,  re¬ 
quiring  certain  materials  to  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Well,  it  does  not  require  it.  It  says  that  they  may 
give  special  preference. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  suggesting  that  they  should. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  That  is  an  economic  consideration,  and  indigenous 
materials  regularly  are  used  in  highway  programs  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Jones.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes ;  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  recall  the  testimony  given  to  the  committee  on  the 
Highway  Act  in  1954  in  which  the  Director  told  us  that  one  of  the 
things  that  would  be  done  to  the  Interstate  System  would  be  the  use 
of  those  materials  that  were  claimed  by  the  community  would  be 
useful  in  the  construction  to  save  money.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a 
restatement  of  what  has  been  in  other  highway  bills. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  if  the  words 
“special  preference”  were  not  included,  which  means  to  me  that,  even 
though  the  cost  of  that  indigenous  material  may  be  in  excess  of  other 
available  materials,  this  permits  the  State  to  use  the  more  costly 
products. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  other  words,  it  is  totally  permissive. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  understand  that.  But  it  does  permit  the  States  to  use 
the  more  costly  product  in  the  area,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Mr.  Cramer,  I  think  you  recognize  that  the  whole 
program  is  on  a  very  tight  cost  estimate.  So  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  nor  the  State  highway  departments  would 
attempt  to  go  into  very  costly  materials,  just  simply  because  they  might 
be  indigenous. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Did  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  ask  for  these  two  sec¬ 
tions,  or  where  did  it  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  in  a  position  to  answer,  Mr. 
Cramer. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  am  talking  about  sections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  permission  to  answer  that 
question  ? 

Both  of  these  sections  were  put  in  in  the  Senate  last  year  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  subcommittee  chairman,  Senator  Randolph.  I  might  point 
out  when  this  came  over  to  the  House  last  year  we  modified  the  Senate’s 
language  in  both  (d)  and  (e)  so  that  in  lines  14  and  15  the  word  be¬ 
comes  “may”  instead  of  “shall” ;  and  in  line  12  we  put  in  “to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  possible.” 

Both  these  sections  become  permissive  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  and  not  mandatory. 

Mr.  Cramer.  The  reason  I  mentioned  this,  it  is  a  departure  from 
existing  highway  regulations,  and  I  refer  to  regulations  1.19,  which 
says: 

No  requirement  shall  be  imposed  and  no  procedure  shall  be  enforced  by  any 
State  in  connection  with  a  project  which  may  operate  (a)  to  require  the  use  of 
coal  product  derivatives  in  favor  of  articles  or  materials  produced  within  the 
State. 

Now,  the  reason  for  that  is  obvious — that  they  do  not  want  a  greater 
cost  of  highway  construction  than  is  available  on  bid  basis,  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis.  This  deviates  from  that  basic  policy,  does  it  not? 
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Mr.  Jones.  I  cannot  see  that  we  should  be  excited  about  this  road 
program  in  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Jones.  Actually,  State  highway  departments  are  going  to  be 
just  as  anxious  as  they  always  have  been  to  do  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Cramer.  What  is  the  State  highway  department  going  to  do 
pursuant  to  the  paragraph  which  says  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  require  each  participating  State,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
to  use  coal  derivatives  in  the  construction  of  which  it  is  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  10  percent  of  the  roads  authorized  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Now,  the  result  of  that,  what  is  the  State  going  to 
do  under  those  circumstances.  I  will  ask  the  witness. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Mr.  Cramer,  I  believe  this  committee  has  always 
expressed,  both  in  words  and  in  deed,  considerable  faith  in  the  State 
highway  departments  and  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  con¬ 
struct  highways,  quality  highways,  as  economically  as  possible.  I 
do  not  see  any  set  of  circumstances  involved  in  this  program  that  is 
any  different. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  writing  it  in.  We  have 
never  written  it  in  before.  It  is  not  in  there  for  decorative  purposes. 
There  is  a  purpose  of  giving  preferential  treatment  if  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ferential  in  the  cost  of  material. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Referring  to  sections  (cl)  and  (e),  I  would  like  to 
read  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  constituent  of  mine.  Quoting : 

These  sections  remove  the  selection  of  highway  construction  materials  from 
the  realm  of  engineering  consideration  and  economic  analysis  that  have  long 
been  employed  very  successfully  in  guiding  Federal  Government  support  to  our 
highway  systems.  These  sections  favoring  the  use  of  indigenous  materials  are 
vaguely  worded  and  could  be  the  source  of  future  misunderstanding  and  un¬ 
wise  expenditures  of  public  funds. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  elimination  of  section  201(d)  inasmuch  as  selection 
of  construction  materials  is  properly  and  more  completely  covered  by  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  as  included  in  lines  5  and  6,  page  14  of  H.R.  4. 

And  I  would  also  urge  modification  of  line  14  of  section  201(e)  to  require 
engineering  analysis  as  the  basis  for  deciding  where  coal-derived  products  should 
be  employed  on  the  roads  authorized. 

As  aforestated,  the  possible  ambiguity  that  might  result  from  local  interpre¬ 
tation  of  these  paragraphs,  section  201  aforestated,  can  be  completely  eliminated 
and  the  same  provisions  which  are  quite  clear  and  are  defined  for  the  use  of 
materials  in  highway  construction  are  fully  covered  by  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  are  quite  comprehensive. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  My  position,  as  I  attempted  to  state  it,  Mr.  Kunkel, 
is  that  I  do  not  believe  either  the  State  highway  departments  or  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  would  be  a  party  to  using  either  (a)  inferior 
materials  or  (b)  excessively  costly  materials  in  this  program  any  more 
than  they  would  in  any  other  part  of  the  Federal  highway  program. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Yes,  but  lias  not  your  program  progressed  very  well 
under  the  old  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  has  not  the  con¬ 
struction  work  gone  along  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  under  the  old 
standards,  and  why  would  we  want  to  change  them  ?  Is  there  any  par¬ 
ticular  reason  ? 
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Mr.  Bridwell.  Well,  we  certainly  think  so.  Although  I  believe,  Mr. 
Kunkel,  this  actually  states  what  was  actually  practiced. 

I  believe  the  chairman  actually  pointed  out  that  this  has  been  an 
actual  practice  of  the  State  highway  departments  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Well,  if  it  is  an  actual  practice,  why  is  it  necessary  to 
.change  them  by  legislation?  Why  not  leave  it  flexible? 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  comment  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Clark.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  think  we  can  say  that  we  cannot  blame  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
for  this  new  section,  or  this  section  that  you  just  read.  This  section 
was  put  in  in  the  Senate  and  by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  And 
this  is  a  point  that  probably  will  be  discussed  for  a  long  time. 

But  I  think  we  can  also  state  that  this  point  you  brought  up  does  not 
make  a  demand  to  any  State  or  any  section  as  to  the  Appalachian  pro¬ 
gram  that  they  must  carry  out  this  amendment  in  order  to  construct 
their  highways. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Well,  I  will  agree  that  the  section  (d)  is  permissive. 
But  certainly  section  (e)  reads  to  me  as  if  it  was  at  least  of  a  manda¬ 
tory  character.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require  each  participat¬ 
ing  State,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  to  use  coal  derivatives  in 
the  construction  of  not  to  exceed  10  percent  for  roads  authorized  under 
this  act. 

Mr.  Wright.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes ;  I  yield. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  that  there  are  two  phrases  in  subsection  (e) 
which  make  it  wholly  permissive  rather  than  mandatory. 

The  first  phrase  is  the  word  “authorized.”  We  do  not  say,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  require  each  participating  State 
to  do  this.  We  do  not  say  the  Secretary  is  instructed  to  require  each 
participating  State  to  do  this.  We  say  merely  that  the  Secretary 
is  authorized.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Secretary  must  do  so. 

We  authorize  a  good  many  projects  which  in  fact  never  get  built. 
And  every  member  of  this  committee  knows  that. 

Now,  the  second  phrase,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  making  it 
entirely  permissive,  is  the  phrase  pointed  out  by  our  committee  coun¬ 
sel  :  “To  the  maximum  extent  possible.” 

Now,  it  might  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  his  wisdom,  after 
having  examined  these  indigenous  materials  and  these  coal  derivatives, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  any  extent,  and  therefore  we  would  not  do  it. 

I  can  remember  certain  situations  dating  back  a  good  many  years 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Texas  Legislature,  in  which  we  author¬ 
ized  the  State  Highway  Department  of  Texas  in  certain  circumstances 
along  coastal  areas  to  use  seashells  rather  than  gravel,  because  seashell 
was  available  in  more  abundant  quantities  in  those  areas,  and  because 
it  was  less  costly  to  acquire  it  and  to  use  it. 

So  it  is  altogether  conceivable  to  me  that,  upon  thorough  examina¬ 
tion,  the  Secretary  might  determine,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  that  certain  of  these  indigenous  materials,  being 
available  locally,  might  possibly  result  in  a  saving. 

But  if  upon  examination  he  does  not  make  such  determination,  he 
is  not  required  to  use  them ;  he  is  permitted  only  to  use  them. 
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And  in  those  cases  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  real  harm  in  this. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  I  cannot  see  any  real  reason  for  changing  the  old  law. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  we  can  get  along  and  finish  our  examination. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  have  one  more  question. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  am  sorry.  To  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  I  assume 
he  would  not  object  in  offering  an  amendment  in  giving  preferential 
treatment  or  in  requiring  10  percent  coal  derivatives,  if  we  add  the 
clause  “so  long  as  the  cost  thereof  does  not  exceed  the  cost  of  other 
available  materials.” 

Mr.  Jones.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  us  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Cramer.  What  is  attempted  to  be  said  by  the  10  percent  on  line 
22?  Does  that  mean  10  percent  of  the  construction  mileage  or  10 
percent  of  the  dollar  cost  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Line  22  of  what  page  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Page  15,  this  same  subject.  Does  it  mean  the  mileage, 
dollars,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  We  have  assumed  it  to  mean  mileage. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  J ones.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Bridwell,  I  have  just  a  couple  of  questions. 

First  of  all,  are  these  new  roads,  these  development  roads  and  these 
access  roads,  going  to  enter  into  either  the  primary  or  secondary 
systems  ?  Are  they  going  to  be  added  into  the  primary  and  secondary 
systems  of  the  State  for  use  in  the  formula  by  which  the  highway 
funds  are  allocated  for  primary  and  secondary  systems?  I  would 
like  to  get  that  clarified. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  If  I  understand  your  question  correctly,  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land,  there  is  a  provision  here  that  requires  that  the  development 
system  roads,  when  completed,  be  added  to  the  primary  system,  if 
they  are  not  already  on  it. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  And  then  how  about  the  so-called  access  roads? 
Will  they  go  into  the  secondary  system  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Well,  can  they  or  will  they  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  They  could ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Well,  one  of  the  things  about  the  national  highway 
system  that  has  always  impressed  me,  since  I  have  known  about  it, 
has  been  the  principle  of  fair  and  equal  treatment  to  the  different 
States. 

Of  course,  on  the  face  of  it,  this  new  system  of  highways  is  not 
treating  all  of  the  States  equally  because  many  of  the  States  are  not 
in  it  at  all. 

But  it  seems  to  me  to  compound  the  unfairness  if  you  are  adding 
highway  mileage  to  States  that  is  going  to  increase  their  future 
(prorated  share  of  Federal  funds  for  the  primary  and  secondary 
construction. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  get  a  comment  on  that.  You  realize,  of 
course,  this  is  unfair  to  the  States  which  do  not  participate  in  the 
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first  instance.  I  mean  there  can  be  no  question  about  that.  It  is 
true  on  the  face  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Adding  them  to  the  system  at  the  completion  of 
their  construction,  Mr.  Cleveland,  is  the  way  in  which  we  can  assure 
maintenance  of  the  highways.  The  provision  is  to  construct  them 
to  20  years  standard  so  that  there  would  be  no  Federal  funds  available 
for  those  highways  for  many,  many  years. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  This  is  perfectly  true.  But  is  it  not  true  that  you 
are  compounding  the  unfairness,  because,  by  adding  thousands  of  miles 
of  roads  in  this  area,  it  means  that  they  are  going  to  get  a  bigger 
take  out  of  the  regularly  allocated  Federal  primary-secondary  funds 
in  the  years  in  the  future.  Now,  is  that  not  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  The  formula  upon  which  Federal  aid  to  highway 
funds  are  distributed  among  the  States  is  a  fixed  formula,  a  formula 
fixed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  This  formula  is  based  on  population,  area,  and 
mileage  of  roads. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Cleveland,  would  you  yield  to  me  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  Mr.  Cleveland  is  talking  about  the  primary  system. 

Mr.  B indwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  primary  system  is  unlike  the  interstate  system,  in 
which  the  mileage  is  fixed  by  law.  The  primary  system  is  not  fixed. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  am  not  sure  I  made  myself  clear,  Mr.  Bridwell. 
Let  me  restate  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  All  right. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Primary  and  secondary  Federal  fluids  for  primary 
and  secondary  roads  are  allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  One-tliird  being  based  on  road  mileage,  one-third 
on  population  and  one-tliird  on  geographical  area. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  where  you  are  deliberately  increasing  road 
mileage  in  these  11  favored  States,  which  means  that  in  the  future  they 
are  going  to  get  a  greater  share  of  the  primary  and  secondary  Federal 
funds.  This  compounds  the  unfairness  to  those  States  that  are  not  in 
this  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  change  that  would  result  from 
this,  certainly  at  some  time  in  the  near  future,  could  be  calculated.  It 
must  necessarily  be  insignificant,  because  the  statement  has  already 
been  made  that  approximately  80  percent  of  this  system  is  locked  in 
and  the  overwhelming  percentage  of  the  mileage  is  already  on  the 
primary  system.  So  that  the  change,  whatever  it  is,  has  to  be  insignifi¬ 
cant. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Well,  do  you  have  any  idea  how  much  it  would  be? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  No,  sir.  I  would  have  no  way  of  telling  you  until 
the  corridors  are  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  that 
the  States  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  firmly  establish  locations. 
That  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell.  All  I  can  say  at  this  time  is 
the  effect  would  have  to  be  very,  very  small. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  this  is  the  first  variation 
from  the  policy  that  the  Federal  Government  has  followed  since  cer¬ 
tainly  early  in  this  century,  of  allocating  Federal  aid  to  highways  on 
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a  formula  basis  to  all  States  of  the  Union?  Is  this  not  a  departure 
from  that,  a  first  departure  from  that  policy  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  if  the  witness  does  not  recall,  I  will  refresh  his 
recollection. 

Yes,  we  have  had  a  number  of  departures.  We  started  off  with  the 
public  land  States  of  the  West,  and  we  accelerated  the  amounts  of 
money  that  would  be  made  available  to  them. 

For  instance,  in  the  land  areas  of  the  West  it  amounts  to  over  90 
percent. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  still  a  national  program — 
this  was  aid  to  all  the  States  by  a  formula. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  it  was  to  help  those  States  that  could  not  help 
themselves. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  am  asking  if  there  was  any  Federal  highway 
program  to  help  national  roads  ever  before  that  has  not  gone  to  all 
States  in  the  Union.  All  States  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  In  the  regular  Federal  aid  to  highway  program  we 
also  have  a  sliding  matching  scale,  so  that  the  States  that  have  amounts 
of  public  lands  pay  less  than  either  50  percent  or  less  than  10  percent, 
depending  upon  the  program. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Those  are  applicable,  the  same  standards,  throughout 
the  country,  and  not  on  a  regional  map  basis  as  in  Appalachia? 

Mr.  Wright.  You  have  got  forest  highways. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Just  a  moment,  please. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Cleveland,  you  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  did  not  yield,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  mentioned 
these  forest  lands  before.  These  are  national  forest  lands  owned  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  I  think  I  want  to  clarify  that  point.  You  can¬ 
not  use  the  forest  lands  roads  as  being  an  exception. 

I  want  to  ask  you  again,  is  there  any  program  that  you  can  think 
of  since  we  have  started  the  national  highway  program  where  money 
has  been  allocated  to  this  State  and  this  State  and  this  State  but  not 
the  other  States  ?  I  know  there  is  a  difference  in  the  formula.  I  can 
read  the  law,  and  I  konw  all  about  the  fact  that  public  domain  land 
States  and  the  Indian  land  States  get  a  bigger  percentage,  or  they 
put  up  less  to  get  more.  I  know  all  about  that,  and  I  know  there  is 
likewise  a  difference  on  the  formula  of  the  interstate  allocation  of 
90  to  10  percent. 

I  am  asking  you  if  there  is  any  program,  to  your  knowledge,  since 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  established  this  very  workable  na¬ 
tional  highway  system,  where  you  have  given  this  State  or  this  region 
roads  and  not  given  them  to  another  State  or  another  region. 

Mr.  Bridwell.  The  one  that  I  think  of  offhand — and  1  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  a  historian  of  the  national  highway  program — the  example 
that  I  think  of  offhand,  of  course,  is  the  defense  access  roads,  which 
are  not  given  out  by  formula  and  are  not  given  equally  to  all  States. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  A  member  of  the  staff  has  just  informed  me  that 
those  are  not  in  point,  because  they  are  built  with  Department  of 
Defense  money,  for  the  purpose  of  national  defense,  and  it  is  not  part 
of  the  national  highway  system  which  is  paid  for  by  user  taxes,  by 
the  users  of  the  national  highway  system. 
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Mr.  Bridwell.  Well,  I  understand  your  point,  Mr.  Cleveland,  but 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  none  of  this  highway  money,  money  spent 
for  highways  in  this  program,  is  being  paid  for  directly  by  the  user. 
It  is  all  general  fund  money. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Paid  for  by  the  taxes  paid  generally,  that  is  per¬ 
fectly  true.  But  it  is  not  analagous  to  the  situation  where  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  has  to  build  an  access  road  for  military  purposes.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  analagous. 

I  think  this  is  a  case  of  first  instance,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bridwell.  In  the  defense  access  road  program,  the  money  is 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  roads  are  built  by 
the  State  highway  departments  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  and  quite  frequently  they  go  over  an  already  existing 
highway,  or  are  improvements  on  existing  highways,  which  may  also 
be  a  Federal-aid  highway. 

So  their  source  of  funding  is  different,  but  the  same  principle  ap¬ 
plies,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Well,  you  may  find  this  a  precedent.  I  do  not 
accept  it  as  one. 

Did  you  think  of  any  other  precedent  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes ;  I  can  think  of  one. 

In  the  1951  act,  when  we  appropriated  $31  million  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  flood  area  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  I  think 
there  was  some  $9  million  allocated  to  those  States  for  the  construction 
of  those  roads. 

Mr.  Wright.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  not  a  first  instance  in  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  There  is  nothing  new  except  to  excite  us  to  provide  for  some 
help  to  the  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  May  I  yield  to  Mr.  Wright  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wright.  Further  in  that  connection,  only  last  year,  as  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  the  Congress  passed  an  act  which  did  provide 
specific  funds  for  additional  road  construction  for  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Now,  this  was,  I  will  concede,  as  a  result  of  a  disaster  that  had  stricken 
Alaska.  But  it  was  purely  discriminatory  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
legislation  designed  to  provide  roads  expressly  in  one  State. 

Now,  I  think  we  might  draw  the  parallel  in  that,  whereas  this  that 
has  happened  to  Appalachia  is  not  a  cataclysmic  disaster  of  the  same 
character,  it  is  a  disaster  in  that  they  have  been  left  behind  by  the 
onward  march  of  the  20th-century  progress.  And  whereas  one  might 
have  been  stricken  by  a  sudden  disaster  of  natural  upheaval  of  the 
earth ;  another  has  been  stricken  by  a  longer  disaster  of  poverty. 

So  we  are  not  completely  without  precedents  for  the  treatment  of 
certain  areas  expressly  and  exclusively  in  the  roadbuilding  field. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  gentleman  is  persuasive  except  for  the  fact 
that,  by  evidence  we  have  already  received  before  this  committee,  there 
are  other  areas  in  this  country  that  have  exactly  and  precisely  the  same 
problems  as  Appalachia  and  they  are  being  left  out  of  this  bill.  And 
that  is  why  it  is  ostensibly  unfair. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  due  season  we  will  take  care  of  all  the 
maladies.  W e  consider  them  one  at  a  time. 

Are  there  further  questions  ? 
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Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  B  rid  well.  And  thank  you,  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
cock. 

Now,  Mr.  Cleveland  had  a  question  that  he  wanted  to  propound  to 
Mr.  Ritchie  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  section  of  forest 
management,  I  believe. 

Is  that  right,  Mr.  Cleveland  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  think  we  had  questions  both  on  the  situation  on 
ASC  program  and  forest  management. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  he  is  here. 

And  so  will  you  come  around,  Mr.  F red  Ritchie  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  ? 

We  are  obliged  to  have  you,  Mr.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  Mr.  Cleveland  had  some  questions  he  wanted  to 
ask  you. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  What  section  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Hamilton  Pyles, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  is 
here. 

Mr.  Jones.  Will  you  bring  him  around  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  He  can  answer  far  better  than  I,  on  forestry  ques¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Pyles,  will  you  and  Mr.  Ritchie  identify  yourselves 
for  the  purpose  of  the  record  ? 

STATEMENT  OP  FRED  RITCHIE,  DIRECTOR,  CONSERVATION  AND 

LAND  USE  POLICY  STAFF,  AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND 

CONSERVATION  SERVICE,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE; 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  HAMILTON  K.  PYLES,  DEPUTY  CHIEF,  FOREST 

SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Ritchie.  My  name  is  Fred  Ritchie.  My  title  is  Director  of  Con¬ 
servation  and  Land  Use  Policy  Staff,  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Pyles.  I  am  Hamilton  Pyles,  Deputy  Chief,  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Kee.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  interrupt  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kee.  To  say  over  the  years  I  have  worked  very  closely  with 
Mr.  Hamilton  K.  Pyles,  formerly  the  Philadelphia  forester  for  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  finest  professionals  it 
has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to  do  business  with. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  your  recommendation.  That 
qualifies  him. 

Now,  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  would  like  to  address  my  questions  first  to  Mr. 
Ritchie.  Are  you  in  ASC  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  An  ASC  representative,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  First  of  all,  can  you  tell  us  how  many  programs 
already  exist  in  the  typical  county  in  Appalachia  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  You  mean  farm  programs  in  the  sense  of  programs 
dealing  with  agricultural  land  ? 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes.  Excuse  me,  have  you  read  section  203  of 
this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes,  sir.  Section  203  addresses  itself  to  conserva¬ 
tion,  erosion  prevention,  and  similar  activities. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  General  land  improvement. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Land  improvement ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Now,  how  many  programs  of  a  similar  nature  al¬ 
ready  exist  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  The  only  one  that  I  am  aware  of,  of  the  type  that  is 
described  in  section  203 - 

Mr.  Jones.  Just  as  a  point  of  clarification,  Mr.  Cleveland,  you 
mean  accredited  practices ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  There  is  an  agricultural  conservation  program  under 
which  the  costs  of  carrying  out  conservation  measures  is  shared 
between  farmers  and  the  Federal  Government.  I  know  of  no  other 
cost-sharing  programs  on  private  lands. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  This  would  be,  for  example,  land  clearing  and - 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Well,  there  is  no  land  clearing  authorized  under  it  as 
such.  There  are  such  practices  as  the  construction  of  terraces;  the 
planting  of  forest  trees ;  the  establishment  of  vegetative  cover  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  erosion;  and  the  construction  of  farm  ponds  to  provide 
water  for  livestock  and  for  erosion  control.  Such  practices  are  in 
that  program. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Now,  a  good  deal  of  this  is  also  covered  under 
section  203  of  this  act,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  The  same  type  of  activity  would  apply  to  some  degree 
under  both  the  agricultural  conservation  program  and  section  203  of 
this  act;  the  main  difference  being,  as  I  understand  the  act,  that,  while 
the  agricultural  conservation  program  applies  throughout  the  area 
and  offers  cost  sharing  to  farmers  in  the  area  for  conservation  meas¬ 
ures,  it  is  offered  on  an  annual  basis  so  that  farmers  have  to  wait 
year  by  year  to  determine  what  assistance  they  can  get  and  for  what 
practices. 

And  the  general  rate  of  assistance  under  that  program  is  somewhere 
between  40  and  50  percent  of  cost,  whereas  under  section  203  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  long-term 
agreements  under  which  he  could  commit  assistance  for  as  many  as 
10  years  of  activity  to  enable  the  farmer  to  plan  ahead  and  to  carry 
out  in  an  orderly  manner  practices  that  were  needed.  Also  he  would 
be  permitted  to  share  costs  up  to  80  percent.  He  could  share  costs 
that  h  igh  under  the  agricultural  conservation  program  if  funds  would 
extend  that  far. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Cleveland,  could  I  put  a  question  at  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  is  important. 

Under  these  practices,  you  say  from  3  to  10  years.  You  might 
segment  the  contract  for  various  practices  for  5  years,  and  then  another 
practice  for  1  year  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes. 

As  I  understand  203,  the  farmer  would  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
carry  out  the  practices  that  were  needed.  He  would  be  guaranteed 
help  as  he  needed  it. 
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Mr.  Jones.  Accepted  practices,  say,  12  accepted  and  accredited  prac¬ 
tices  ? 

Mr.  Ritciiie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  course,  in  the  grass  program  you  could  not  get  it 
established  in  less  than  5  years  to  be  substantial. 

Then  you  would  take  the  contract  on  that  4  or  5  years  and  then, 
after  that  crop,  maybe  2  or  3  ? 

Mr.  Ritciiie.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean  you  would  break  it  down  into  the  accredited 
practices. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Jones.  So  you  do  not  go  into  just  the  general  contract;  you 
go  into  the  types  of  practices  that  are  accredited  to  a  general  area? 

Mr.  Ritciiie.  Yes;  this  would  be  so. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Apparently,  then,  the  big  difference  between  this 
section  of  the  Appalachia  bill  and  your  regular  programs  in  the  area 
is  that  this  gives  the  farmer  a  longer  period  of  time  to  make  a  defiinite 
contract,  and  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  OK,  he  gets  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  program;  is  this  the  essential 
difference? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  This  is  the  essential  difference.  It  will  permit  the 
Secretary  to  offer  to  those  farms  that  needed  to  apply  these  practices 
over  a  period  of  years  an  assurance  that  they  would  have  help.  And 
if  he  felt  that  the  farmer  could  not  contribute  the  customary  40 
or  50  percent  that  would  be  required  for  the  ongoing  program,  he  could 
reduce  the  farmer’s  contribution. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Ritchie - 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Up  to  50  acres  of  land.  He  could  not,  under  section 
203,  assist  him  in  this  special  program  on  more  than  50  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Are  there  any  acreage  limitations  in  your  regular 
program  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  No,  sir;  there  are  no  acreage  limitations. 

There  is  a  monetary  limitation  in  the  regular  program.  The  basic 
act  limited  assistance  to  not  more  than  $10,000  in  any  one  year  to  any 
one  person.  But  the  Appropriation  Committees  have  consistently  for 
several  years  reduced  that  limit  to  not  more  than  $2,500. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  was  1956  that  we  wrote  in  the  limitation. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes,  sir ;  or  earlier. 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  a  $10,000  payment. 

Mr.  Ritciiie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Against  those  sections. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Actually,  the  average  assistance  under  the  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  program  in  the  Nation  is  somewhere  around  $200 
per  year  to  a  farm  m  the  years  in  which  the  farm  gets  any  assistance. 
They  do  not  all  get  assistance  each  year.  I  believe  it  something  less 
than  that  in  the  Appalachia  area,  because  the  farms  are  smaller. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  In  your  opinion,  will  section  203  as  applied  to  the 
Appalachia  area  be  a  sound  approach  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  this  is  a  desirable  approach  to  get 
at  the  conservation  problems  on  these  farms  that  are  least  able  to 
carry  out  these  practices. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  To  your  knowledge,  has  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ever  recommended  a  basic  change  in  the  basic  law  that  would 
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permit  this  type  of  treatment  without  having  it  in  the  Appalachia 
bill?  Are  there  not  other  sections  of  the  country  where  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  working  satisfactorily  because  they  cannot  get  up  their 
share  of  the  money  or  because  the  term  is  not  long  enough  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Well,  we  do  permit,  insofar  as  the  sharing  of  the  cost 
is  concerned,  we  permit  the  local  people  to  increase  under  the  regular 
program  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  above  50  percent.  Where  they 
think  this  is  the  best  way  they  can  invest  the  money.  There  is  a  limited 
amount  of  money  for  each  county. 

The  funds  are  distributed  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  conserva¬ 
tion  needs. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Cleveland,  will  you  yield  just  a  minute? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  There  is  authority  under  the  Great  Plains  program 
to  enter  into  agreements  of  this  type.  This  is  limited,  however,  to 
the  Great  Plains  area. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  You  mean  on  conservation  programs  already  in 
existence  where  you  can  get  more  than  50  percent  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  And  long-term  grants  in  the  Great  Plains  area.  This 
is  true. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Then  am  I  correct  in  saying  that  the  Secretary 
already  has  the  authority  to  do  this  in  Appalachia  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  No,  sir;  he  does  not.  The  authority  to  do  this  in  the 
Great  Plains  area  is  limited  to  that  area  in  the  basic  act  providing 
the  authority. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Are  there  any  other  areas  where  these  special  pro¬ 
visions  obt  ain,  any  other  areas  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Where  they  are  offered  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Where  they  are  offered. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  possible  to  offer  more  than 
50  percent  or  to  offer  more  than  1  year,  except  in  the  Great  Plains 
area? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  It  is  possible  to  offer  more  than  50  percent,  if  we  want 
to  use  up  the  money  in  that  way,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  offer  for  more 
than  1  year. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  In  other  words,  in  Appalachia  now,  if  the  money 
were  available,  the  authority  to  go  up  to  80  percent  is  already  there? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Is  in  the  agricultural  conservation  program.  But 
there  is  no  authority  to  make  the  offer  on  a  basis  that  the  farmer  is 
assured  that  he  can  move  in  progressive  steps  to  apply  these  practices 
in  an  orderly  manner  over  a  period  of  years.  He  has  to  do  what  he 
can  this  year  and  wait  and  see  what  we  can  offer  him  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Do  you  consider  the  fact  that  your  program  is  on  a 
year-to-year  basis  a  weakness  in  the  program  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes.  I  think  it  is,  and  that  there  are  many  situations 
where  the  farmer,  in  order  to  undertake  some  of  tins  work,  needs  to 
know  that  he  will  have  help  over  more  than  a  12-  or  18-month  period. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Well,  then,  has  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  has 
your  division  of  it,  ever  recommended  to  Congress  that  the  authority 
to  do  this  for  more  than  1  year  be  extended  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress  to  do  this.  There  has  been  discussion  of  it  within 
the  Department.  This  has  been  considered  and  discussed.  I  do  not 
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know  whether  a  recommendation  to  create  long-term  agreements  under 
the  regular  program  will  be  sent  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Do  these  treatment  practices  include  cover  crops? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  In  the  agricultural  conservation  program?  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  So  if  that  is  the  practice  approved,  we  are  right  back 
where  we  started  with  grazing  lands  except  the  only  difference  is  we 
have  got  50  acres  instead  of  25,  and  that  was  the  objection  to  the 
proposal  last  year? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Well,  as  I  recall,  Mr.  Cramer,  the  proposal  last  year, 
for  this  section,  was  that  the  assistance  would  be  limited  to  practices 
to  help  establish  or  improve  pasture.  This  has  now  been  changed,  as 
I  understand  section  203,  to  be  a  broader  proposal  directed  at  conserva¬ 
tion  problems  primarily  and  to  apply  over  a  wide  range  of  practices. 

It  is  time  that  some  of  this  effort  would  undoubtedly  go  into  prac¬ 
tices  that  would  create  a  grazing  opportunity.  However,  this  is  a 
matter  of  meeting  a  problem  with  farmers.  This  is  primarily  farm 
land.  The  farmer  will  be  asked  to  put  up  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
cost.  Often  the  land  is  such  that  he  will  have  to  establish  this  type  of 
cover  on  it.  Grass  or  legumes  often  are  the  only  satisfactory  means  of 
dealing  with  the  conservation  problem.  On  some  of  it  he  will  have 
to  forego  using  the  land  to  produce  crops  in  order  to  establish  it  in 
cover  to  protect  it.  And  there  will  be  quite  an  imposition  on  him  if 
he  is  asked  to  contribute  part  of  the  cost  of  the  practice,  and  to  give  up 
the  use  of  his  land  for  any  income  benefit. 

Much  of  this,  I  am  sure,  will  be  used  for  pasture,  for  a  milk  cow  for 
the  farm  family.  Where  these  farm  families  have  practically  no 
livestock  for  their  own  home  use  the  animals,  many  of  them,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  used  in  the  area  and  not  shipped  out. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  They  can  be  used  for  oeef  cattle,  too,  however,  if 
that  is  the  practice  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes.  There  is  no  restriction  in  this  section. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  And  last  year  it  was  for  land  pasture  and  erosion 
control  program.  But  what  has  happened  is  that  cover  crops  and 
land  pasture  is  still  permissible,  but  under  a  little  different  approach? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  And  the  result  to  some  extent  would  be  exactly 
the  same  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  It  is  permissible  under  ACP  in  all  States  for  farmers 
to  receive  assistance  on  cover  practices  if  this  is  proper  practice  for 
the  land. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Cleveland  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  have  been  receiving  a  lot  of  mail  lately.  Is  the 
rumor  true  that  there  is  a  fairly  substantial  cutback  planned  on  soil 
conservation  practices  in  this  year’s  budget  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  The  budget  as  submitted  to  the  Congress  proposed,  as 
it  has  for  several  years,  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  the  agriculf ural  con¬ 
servation  program  from  $220  million  annually  for  cost  sharing  to  $120 
million.  Congress  has  restored  in  the  appropriation  act  for  several 
years  now,  a  proposed  cut. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Does  it  strike  you  as  being  fair  at  the  same  time  that 
you  are  cutting  your  soil  conservation  program  naturally  that  it  be 
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improved  as  it  is  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  in  just  one  area?  Does 
that  strike  you  as  being  fair  to  the  average  farmer? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Well,  I  assume  this  is  a  matter  primarily  of  trying 
to  take  a  limited  fund  and  place  it  in  a  way  to  do  the  greatest  good. 
The  two  proposals  are  not  necessarily  related  here. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Are  there  not  other  areas,  farming  areas,  in  this 
country  where  this  same  type  of  treatment  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
small  family  farm? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  I  think  there  probably  are,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  comment  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  in  the  President’s  budget  message : 

But  in  view  of  the  market  outlook  for  farm  commodities  at  home  and  abroad, 
farming  alone  cannot  he  expected  to  provide  a  decent  living  in  the  future  for 
more  than  about  1  million  farm  families,  even  with  continued  Government  assist¬ 
ance.  Many  low-income  farm  families  will  have  to  find  other  ways  of  earning  a 
living  or  other  sources  of  income  to  supplement  their  modest  farm  earnings  if 
they  are  to  share  more  fully  in  our  national  prosperity. 

Does  not  this  reflect  the  generally  accepted  administration  position 
now  that  the  small  farms  cannot  hold  their  own  today  and  that,  recog¬ 
nizing  this,  most  farming  now  has  got  to  be  in  larger  areas,  where  it 
can  be  done  on  a  larger  scale ;  is  that  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  general 
outlook  on  farming? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Well,  you  have  carried  me  outside  my  area  of  much 
competence.  I  am  primarily  involved  in  the  administration  of  the 
conservation  programs,  conservation  practice  activities.  So  I  do  not 
think  I  could  give  you  a  very  appropriate  response  to  that. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Is  this  not  common  talk  in  agricultural  circles? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Well,  I  have  read  the  budget.  I  have  read  some  com¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made.  I  think  some  of  these  farms  in  Appalachia 
that  this  section  203  would  deal  with  are  farms  where  there  is  a  rea¬ 
sonable  opportunity  to  help  the  farm  family  improve  its  income  some. 
It  will  not  necessarily  bring  them  up  to  a  level  of  income  that  they 
would  all  desire.  But  they  are  there,  and  some  are  likely  to  continue 
to  be.  And  this  would  help  them  utilize  their  resources  to  their  bene¬ 
fit  as  well  as  we  could. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  whether  or  not  the 
Cattleman’s  Association  have  approved  section  203  as  it  is  written? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Are  you  speaking  of  S.  3  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Section  203,  yes. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  or  not. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Are  you  the  person  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  would  be  most  knowledgeable  about  this  section  of  the 
act? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  No.  Insofar  as  the  cattlemen  are  concerned,  no,  sir, 
I  would  not  be. 

Air.  Cleveland.  No,  I  mean  are  you  the  person  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  who  would  be  most  knowledgeable  about  this  sec¬ 
tion  203  and  the  attitude  of  farmers  concerning  it  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Well,  I  would  not  acclaim  that  great  a  knowledge 
about  it. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  assume  there  was  some  consultation  between  the 
various  branches,  and  what  I  would  like  to  know  is  whether  or  not 
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you  have  been  consulted  in  the  drafting  of  section  203  in  the  present 
language,  and  whether  you  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  it. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Nothing  other  than  that  Senator  Randolph  of  the 
Senate  committee  sent  over  to  the  Department  a  draft  of  some  substi¬ 
tute  proposed  language  just  before  the  bill  was  reported  out.  I  did 
not  participate  in  the  drafting  of  the  language  in  section  203  which 
Senator  Randolph  proposed  to  be  substituted. 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  there  any  further  questions,  Mr.  Cleveland? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  would  like  to  find  out  through  counsel  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  though,  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was,  other  than  the 
testimony  that  we  have  had,  whether  they  were  consulted  in  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  section  203. 

I  think  this  would  be  of  interest. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  did  participate  in  it,  to  the  extent  of  your  par¬ 
ticipation,  will  you  give  the  information  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  I  will  try  to  find  out. 

(The  information  follows:) 

Mr.  Ritchie  advised  the  committee  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  did  not  work  on  section  203  as  now  drafted. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Because  of  the  interest  generated  by  Mr.  Wright’s 
objections  last  time,  is  this  section,  as  it  is  now  drafted,  acceptable  to 
the  majority  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  your  absence,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Wright  declared  to 
the  committee  that  the  objections  that  he  had  to  the  section  of  the  bill 
last  year  have  been  removed,  and  he  was  satisfied  with  this  portion  of 
the  bill. 

Now,  are  you  through,  Mr.  Cleveland  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  me  go  through  two  things. 

Nowt,  Mr.  Ritchie,  section  203;  in  order  to  have  the  operation  of 
ASC  county  and  State  committees,  they  must  be  elected  by  the  farmers 
of  the  county ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes,  the  county  committee  must  be.  The  State  com¬ 
mittee  is  appointed. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  the  county  committee  makes  recommendations  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  selection  of  State  committee 
directors,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  necessarily  a  regular 
procedure. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  am  telling  you  it  is  a  procedure,  if  you  do  not 
know. 

Now,  the  State  and  county  committees,  with  consultation  of  the 
various  agencies,  with  the  various  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  then  scheme  the  various  practices  that  are  needed  in  that 
particular  county. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes,  sir,  this  is  true. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  they  submit  them  to  you  for  approval?  Or 
rejection? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  They  submit  them  first  to  the  State  committee.  The 
State  committee  and  the  other  Department  agencies  review  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  They,  too,  agree  to  them  or  disagree  to  them,  and  send 
them  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Jones.  Now,  under  section  203,  can  you  envision  any  departure 
from  the  normal  practices  that  you  are  going  to  bring  in  the  old  part 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  advise  those  people,  to  counsel 
with  those  people,  as  to  the  programs  ?  They  are  going  to  elect  their 
own  people  to  serve  on  that  committee.  They  know  firsthand  of  the 
requirements  of  marketing,  they  know  firsthand  the  accrediting  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

So  203  is  not  going  to  be  any  different  than  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
with  the  exception  of  an  accelerated  program  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  I  believe  this  is  basically  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  State  government  will  come  into  the  picture,  as  I  imderstand 
it,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Commission,  the  organization  of  the 
Commission,  but  the  State  government  now  participates  through  the 
extension  service. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  you  are  going  to  be  there,  they  are  going  to  be 
there,  the  extension  service,  every  other  phase  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  The  normal  way  of  setting  up  a  program  for  a  county 
is  for  the  county  ASC  committee  and  the  Soil  Conservation  and  the 
Forest  Service - 

Mr.  Jones.  The  marketing  service  is  as  important  to  the  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  form  of  administration — the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
every  one  of  the  environments  of  government  are  still  going  to  be 
there,  and  yet  it  is  going  to  be  broken  down  in  section  203  as  to  what 
the  local  people  want  named  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes,  this  is  right. 

Mr.  Jones.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes,  I  have  one  more  question. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Does  the  county  agent  in  each  county  work  under 
your  general  direction? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  He  by  law  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  county  ASC 
committee.  He  is  not  under  our  direction.  He  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  government,  and  the  State’s  extension  service. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  But  he  works  very  closely  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  county  forester  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  The  county  forester  representing  the  State  or  Fed¬ 
eral  Forest  Service  and  the  local  technicians  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  county  ASC  committee  jointly  formulate  the  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  program  for  the  county.  They  do  this  in  con- 
sulation  with  the  soil  conservation  district  governing  body,  if  there 
is  one,  and  they  do  it  after  they  have  called  a  meeting  and  invited  all 
other  agricultural  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  to  sit  with  them 
and  counsel  with  them  on  what  is  the  best  way  to  apply  the  program 
in  that  county. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Generally  speaking,  operating  in  each  county,  you 
have  the  county  forester  and  the  county  agent,  the  county  agent  being 
chiefly  for  agriculture,  the  county  forester  for  forestry. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Then  you  will  have  either  in  the  county  or  group 
of  counties  a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  Appalachia  there  are 
enough  to  go  around  in  Appalachia,  or  do  you  need  more  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Well,  there  are  county  ASC  committees  in  all  coun¬ 
ties.  There  are  various  employees  of  State  and  Federal  Government 
who  try  to  service  these  areas.  I  do  not  know  what  the  other  agencies 
would  say  as  to  their  problems  with  respect  to  administration  and 
personnel. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  there  further  questions  ? 

We  are  most  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Ritchie. 

Now,  you  have  questions  for  Mr.  Pyles,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  just  want  to  know  if  you  are  familiar  with  sec¬ 
tion  214  of  the  Appalachia  bill  ? 

Mr.  Pyles.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Would  you  tell  me  how  you  think  this  is  going  to 
operate  ? 

Mr.  Pyles.  Well,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  opportunities  in  size  and 
character  and  purpose  of  these  organizations  which  we  call  timber 
development  organizations.  They  can  vary  from  one,  which  you  may 
be  familiar  with,  which  is  patterned  after  the  New  England  Forestry 
Foundation,  an  organization  which  provides  technical  services;  a 
purely  service  organization  to  landowners,  at  cost.  It  is  a  nonprofit 
organization.  One  has  been  in  operation  for  20  years  in  New  England. 
I  believe  they  have  21  foresters  to  date,  and  they  have  been,  I  believe, 
quite  effective. 

The  other  type  of  organization  would  be  the  one  in  which  a  group 
of  landowners  would  agree  to  join  together  and  sponsor  a  timber 
development  organization  to  provide  all  the  professional  services  for 
their  land.  And  there  is  a  wide  variation  between  these  two  types. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Is  this  something  that  has  been  done  anywhere  in 
the  country  ? 

Mr.  Pyles.  It  has  been  done.  There  is  one  operating  in  eastern 
Michigan  right  now.  It  is  primarily  a  procurement  operation,  but 
it  is  within  the  scope  of  this  concept. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Would  these  cooperatives  perhaps  establish  chip¬ 
ping  mills  or  similar  mills  ? 

Mr.  Pyles.  No  ;  they  would  not.  They  are  strictly  aimed  at  devel¬ 
oping  the  resource,  or,  rather,  helping  the  small  landowner  develop 
the  timber  resource  on  their  lands.  It  is  a  nonprofit,  State-chartered 
local  organization  developed  by  local  people. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  In  your  opinion,  the  county  foresters  are  not  prop¬ 
erly  performing  this  function  in  the  Appalachia  area  ? 

Mr.  Pyles.  I  think  we  call  them  service  foresters  there.  It  is  the 
same  character  of  assistance.  It  is  very  inadequate  in  Appalachia  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  whole  scope  of  this  program  one  of  the 
other  measures  proposed  is  to  provide  additional  assistance  for  the 
type  of  help  that  you  are  talking  about.  It  is  one  of  the  other  measures 
for  which  we  already  have  authority. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Are  there  any  other  large  forest  owners,  any  pulp 
mills  or  paper  companies  that  own  large  holdings  in  the  Appalachia 
area? 

Mr.  Pyles.  Yes;  there  are. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Have  they  conducted  experimental  forestry  work 
or  forest  programs  ? 
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Mr.  Pyles.  Yes;  they  have.  The  industrially  owned  lands  are,  by 
and  large,  well  managed.  This  is  not  where  the  problem  is.  The 
problem  is  in  these  small  ownerships,  fragmented  ownerships,  in 
which  the  owner  does  not  have  the  technical  knowledge  or  assistance 
and  it  not  able  to  make  the  most  of  his  forest  lands. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Of  the  11  States  in  Appalachia,  do  you  know  how 
many  of  the  State  universities  have  colleges  of  forestry?  I  believe 
Penn  State  has  one. 

Mr.  Pyles.  Yes;  Penn  State  has.  Of  course,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
I  am  not  sure.  I  could  give  you  that  number,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Jones.  Shall  I  name  them  for  you,  Mr.  Cleveland? 

The  University  of  Georgia,  the  University  of  North  Carolina— 
rather,  North  Carolina  State;  University  of  West  Virginia,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State. 

Mr.  Pyles.  VPI. 

Mr.  Jones.  VPI.  That  is  a  new  operation. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  But,  in  short,  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  Appalachia 
area  between  the  private  corporations  and  between  the  county  fores¬ 
ters  or  service  foresters,  as  you  call  them,  and  the  State  universities, 
there  is  still  an  appreciable  and  dangerous  gap  in - 

Mr.  Pyles.  There  is  a  big  gap ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cleveland  (continuing).  In  science  and  research  in  forestry? 

Mr.  Pyles.  Yes,  sir. 

By  comparison,  the  number  of  consulting  foresters  and  professional 
foresters  in  New  Hampshire  in  relation  to  the  number  of  forest  acres 
hi  the  State  is  probably  greater  than  for  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  One  more  question. 

Do  you  know  if  the  AIIA  gave  any  grants  for  technical  studies  in  the 
utilization  of  any  of  the  wood  products  ? 

Mr.  Pyles.  Yes.  There  have  been  several  grants  throughout  Ap¬ 
palachia  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Pyles.  No ;  I  cannot,  but  I  can  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Can  you  get  it  for  me  and  submit  it  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Pyles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  Please  submit  the  information  requested. 

(The  data  follows :) 

Eleven  loans  have  been  approved  for  industrial  expansion  of  wood-using  indus¬ 
tries  in  Appalachia  ;  two  grants  have  been  approved  for  forest  product  utilization 
and  marketing  studies  and  one  application  for  such  a  study  is  pending. 

Mr.  Jones.  Any  further  questions  ? 

If  not,  I  would  like  an  announce  that  tomorrow,  we  will  hear  the 
Governors  of  the  11-State  Appalachia  area.  I  think  this  will  include 
Governor  Scranton,  Governor  Smith,  and  Governor  Tawes. 

I  hope  that  the  members  will  all  be  here  at  10  o’clock.  The  Gov¬ 
ernors  are  busy  men.  I  would  hate  to  have  them  come  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  have  them  sit  here  while  the  members  come  late.  Punctuality 
would  be  appreciated. 

I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen. 

The  committee  will  be  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  4 :20  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene  at 
10  a.m.  Thursday,  February  4, 1965.) 
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THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  4,  1965 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Public  Works, 

Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia, 

W  ashing  ton,  D.G. 

The  ad  hoc  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10:10  a.m.,  in 
room  1302,  Longworth  House  Oflice  Building,  the  Honorable  Robert 
E.  Jones  (chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Last  week  I  dispatched  a  telegram  to  the  Governors  of  the  11  Ap¬ 
palachian  States  covered  by  the  legislation  now  before  us.  It  read  as 
follows : 

Ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  hold  a  hearing  on  H.R.  4  and  S.  3  and  related  bills 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  February  3,  4,  and  5.  You  are  cordially 
invited  and  urged  to  testify  before  the  committee  on  Thursday,  February  4. 
If  this  is  not  possible,  please  submit  your  statement  for  consideration  of  the 
committee.  We  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  this  important  matter.  Please 
reply  to  the  committee  at  he  Longworh  House  Oflice  Building,  Washingon,  D.C. 

We  have  had  responses,  and  I  would  like  for  the  clerk  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  at  this  time  to  insert  the  names  of  those  Governors  or  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  that  have  statements  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  McNeal.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  your  telegram,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Governors  have  reacted  as  indicated : 

Governor  Millard  Tawes,  of  Maryland,  is  here  to  testify. 

Governor  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  here  to  testify. 

Governor  Smith,  of  West  Virginia,  will  be  here  to  testify. 

Governor  Moore,  of  North  Carolina,  has  asked  that  Congressman 
Whitener  be  permitted  to  read  his  statement  to  the  committee. 

Governor  Clement,  of  Tennessee,  has  asked  that  Mr.  Harland  Mat¬ 
thews,  the  commissioner  of  finance  of  his  State,  appear  and  read  the 
Governor’s  statement  to  the  committee. 

We  have  statements  submitted  for  the  record  by  the  following 
Governors : 

Gov.  Donald  Russell,  of  South  Carolina;  Governor  Harrison,  of 
Virginia;  Governor  Sanders,  of  Georgia;  Governor  Rhodes,  of  Ohio; 
and  I  understand  Governor  Breathitt,  of  Kentucky,  will  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  sir. 


ill 
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I  have  a  telegram  from  the  chairman  of  our  committee,  Mr.  Fallon, 
which  I  shall  read : 

Following  the  initial  meeting  at  the  conference  of  Appalachia,  Appalachia 
Governors,  held  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  May  of  1960,  it  is  my  desire  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  that  you  extend  the  courtesy  of  hearing  as  your 
first  witness  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia  Gov.  J.  Millard 
Tawes,  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  who  I  understand  will  testify  on  Thursday, 
February  4.  Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  this  matter. 

Signed  “George  Fallon,  chairman  of  the  committee.” 

Governor  Tawes,  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  and  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  you  are  a  most  welcome  witness  before 
this  committee  today. 

Governor  Tawes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  we  appreciate  the  great  interest  that  you  have 
shown  and  displayed  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  And  your  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  section  has  been,  as  I  understand  it,  one  of  your  at¬ 
tentive  duties  and  your  draftsmanship. 

So  we  are  pleased  to  have  you. 

Governor  Tawes.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MILLARD  J.  TAWES,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE 

STATE  OF  MARYLAND;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  HARRY  A.  BOSWELL, 

CHAIRMAN,  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION,  AND  DI¬ 
RECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

MARYLAND 

Governor  Tawes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
when  I  appeared  before  this  committee  last  May,  I  recalled  that  on 
May  19, 1960,  the  Governors  or  their  representatives  of  all  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  States  convened  at  my  invitation  in  Annapolis,  Md. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  call  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Appalachian  Governors  conference,  so  that  together  we 
could  accomplish  what  none  of  us  effectively  had  been  able  to  do 
singly  in  coping  with  the  economic  distress  which  for  decades  has 
persisted  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Appalachia. 

Today,  nearly  5  years  after  the  meeting  in  Annapolis,  I  appear  be¬ 
fore  you  again,  this  time  to  testify  in  support  of  bills  H.R.  4  and  S.  3. 
These  measures  are  designed  to  initiate  public  works  and  economic 
development  programs  for  the  benefit  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  gratified  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify 
again  in  behalf  of  a  program  with  which  I  have  lived  so  long,  and 
about  which  I  have  expressed  myself  so  often  as  being  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  which  the  Federal  Government  can  take  to  eradicate 
conditions  of  poverty  and  wanton  neglect  of  our  human  and  physical 
resources  in  the  midst  of  general  prosperity  and  affluence. 

The  aims  and  objectives  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  are  inextricably  related  to  the  aspirations  of  an  enlightened 
era  which  our  President  has  aptly  called  The  Great  Society.  The  pro¬ 
cedures  and  projects  called  for  by  the  act  will  surely  establish  an  im¬ 
portant  beachhead  in  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
Thus,  beyond  personal  gratification,  I  also  believe  that  your  delibera¬ 
tions  here  are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  concerned  with  a  subject  of  historic 
proportions. 
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Not.  too  many  years  ago,  it  was  a  platitude  of  resignation  to  say,  “Tlie 
poor  are  always  with  us.”  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  spirit  of 
this  administration  which  rejects  this  ancient  notion  and  calls  for  the 
kind  of  courageous  action  which  will  make  it  possible  for  all  Americans 
to  share  equitably  in  the  good  life  with  which  providence  has  endowed 
us. 

The  State  of  Maryland  is  already  well  advanced  with  the  plans  to 
implement  this  proposed  legislation  when  it  is  enacted  into  law.  For 
the  past  several  years,  the  Maryland  Department  of  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  has  been  working  with  the  economic  development  agencies 
of  Maryland’s  three  Appalachian  counties  in  perfecting  ways  and 
means  to  enable  us  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  such  an  authority. 

The  promise  of  this  much-needed  aid  has  been  made  over  and  over 
again  to  our  people.  Now  is  the  time  for  action,  not  words.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  this  bill  with  all  the  forcefulness  at  my  command. 

I  have  reiterated  my  position  so  often  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  testify  without  repeating  myself,  but  I  believe  the  importance  of  this 
subject  bears  repetition  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Therefore,  I  re¬ 
spectfully  request  your  indulgence. 

On  May  19,  1960,  when  I  called  the  organizational  meeting  of  the 
'Conference  of  Appalachian  Governors  to  order,  I  made  this  state¬ 
ment: 

Nothing  significant  can  be  accomplished  for  our  distressed  counties  of  western 
Maryland  except  as  part  of  a  program  whose  aim  would  be  to  rebuild  and 
revitalize  the  economy  of  the  entire  Appalachian  region. 

Today  this  committee  has  such  a  program  before  it.  It  is  a  program 
which  has  been  evolved  during  the  past  4*4  years  through  continuing 
effort  by  the  Appalachian  Governors  Conference  and  by  many  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a  program  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  bottom  up,  not  from  the  top  down.  It  is  a  program 
based  on  the  recognition  by  the  Governors  of  11  States  that,  they  were 
confronted  with  a  common  problem  which  could  only  be  solved  by 
common  effort. 

The  conditions  in  the  Appalachian  area  are  familiar  to  all  of  you, 
and  I  will  not  take  your  time  to  detail  them  here,  but  I  repeat  what  I 
said  at  our  meeting  in  Annapolis  in  May  1960 : 

It  is  shameful  and  intolerable  that  in  this  year  (1960)  there  should  be  children 
in  the  United  States  dying  of  malnutrition — entire  families  living  on  government 
handouts  far  short  of  minimal  nutritional  needs.  It  is  intolerable  that  we  should 
have  whole  counties  with  yearly  family  incomes  less  than  $400,  and  where 
children  can’t  go  to  school  because  of  lack  of  clothes  and  shoes. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  present  bill — in 
addition  to  its  being  based  on  a  cooperative  Federal- State-regional 
approach — is  the  fact  that  it  is  aimed  specifically  at  the  causes  and 
not  merely  the  symptoms  of  the  economic  distress  of  the  region. 

For  a  third  time,  I  will  quote  from  the  remarks  which  I  made  before 
the  first  Conference  of  Appalachian  Governors  4%  years  ago : 

We  can  never — 

I  said  at  that  time — 

arrive  at  a  permanent  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  Appalachian  region  until 
we  stop  thinking  of  the  mountains  as  a  “distressed  area,”  and  begin  to  think  of 
them  as  an  underdeveloped  region  with  vast  untapped  human  and  physical 
resources — a  region  that  can  only  find  its  rightful  economic  level  through  a  plan 
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of  overall  development,  programed  for  a  period  of  5,  10,  or  even  20  years.  This 
program  must  not  only  deal  with  the  basic  problems  of  correcting  the  growing 
imbalance  between  manpower  and  job  opportunities,  but  should  also  concentrate 
on  the  building  of  new  highways,  flood  control  projects,  and  *  *  *  upgrading 
educational  and  vocational  training  levels  throughout  the  region. 

The  approach  called  for  in  I960,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  exactly  the 
one  to  be  found  in  the  proposed  1965  act. 

In  that  connection,  I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  the  emphasis 
which  this  bill  has  placed  upon  highway  construction.  Here  we  see 
an  approach  to  roadbuilding  that  was  first  developed  by  the  ancient 
Romans — the  use  of  roads  not  simply  to  serve  traffic  already  there,  but 
to  open  up  or  to  develop  the  potential  of  a  region  for  future  economic 
development  and  growth. 

Isolation  is  the  prime  curse  of  Appalachia.  The  high  mountains 
running  north  and  south  effectively  block  out  the  region  from  the 
east- west  current  in  the  flow  of  American  trade  and  commerce.  High¬ 
way  and  rail  builders  usually  found  it  easier  to  bypass  Appalachia 
than  to  traverse  it.  Only  a  good  modem  network  can  end  these  age- 
old  conditions. 

And  these  conditions  must  be  ended,  not  only  for  the  good  of  Ap¬ 
palachia,  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  trading  areas  that  lie  both  east 
and  west  of  the  mountains.  Our  port  of  Baltimore,  and  the  produc¬ 
tive  centers  ,of  the  great  Ohio  Valley,  for  example,  would  benefit 
greatly  from  free  access  through  Appalachia.  More  prosperous  trade 
and  commerce  would  inevitably  result  from  new  highways  that  could 
carry  products  to  the  port  for  export,  and  carry  back  to  the  interior 
market  the  goods  and  supplies  that  enter  the  port. 

As  a  Governor  of  a  State  which  has  only  three  counties  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region,  I  can  only  add  my  voice  to  the  call  for  urgency  which 
has  been  sounded  so  clearly  by  our  President. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  Appalachian  area  are  no  strangers  to 
promises.  They  have  stood  on  their  street  corners  and  outside  their 
homes  for  many  a  year  in  the  past  and  listened  to  the  brave  promises 
of  well-meaning  candidates  for  political  office. 

All  too  often,  these  promises  were  not  fulfilled  because,  once  in 
office,  the  former  candidate  found  himself  frustrated  by  the  limited 
means  at  his  disposal  to  do  what  had  to  be  done  to  wipe  out  the  hunger, 
disease,  illiteracy,  and  general  demoralization  which  affects  an  area 
of  about  165,000  square  miles,  inhabited  by  more  than  15  million  citi¬ 
zens  of  11  States. 

No  one  State  has  the  money  or  other  resources  to  cope  with  adverse 
economic  conditions  that  are  so  widespread  and  as  deeply  seated  as  we 
find  in  Appalachia.  This  is  what  makes  a  Federal  program  necessary. 
This  is  also  why  the  people  of  Appalachia — for  the  first  time — have 
permitted  themselves  to  believe  that  at  last  something  effective  is  really 
about  to  be  done. 

I  travel  frequently  in  the  three  Maryland  counties  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region,  and  I  can  assure  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  that 
the  usual  skepticism  of  the  people  has  been  put  aside  as  far  as  this 
program  is  concerned. 

Thev  have  faith  in  President  Johnson  and  in  the  89th  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

As  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  they  have  laid  aside  their  normal 
protective  shield  of  pride  and  silence.  They  have  exposed  them- 
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selves  and  their  plight  for  all  to  see.  It  would  indeed  be  a  cruel  hoax 
if  we  let  them  down  now  when  their  hopes  are  highest. 

We  who  have  portions  of  our  States  in  the  Appalachian  region 
regard  the  spirit  which  motivated  this  bill  to  be  one  which  stemmed 
from  local  necessity  rather  than  from  Federal  fiat. 

The  people  of  these  hills  conceived  the  regional  approach,  they 
formed  the  pilot  organization,  they  hammered  out  the  details  of  the 
program  in  meetings  held  first  at  the  grassroots  level  in  Annapolis, 
Cumberland,  and  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Charleston,  S.C., 
Lexington,  Ivy.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  finally  around  their  own  council 
tables  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

These  were  the  closing  words  with  which  I  adjourned  the  first 
meeting  of  Appalachian  Governors  in  Annapolis : 

I  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  launching  of  some  forceful  interstate  action 
in  regard  to  the  pressing  problems  of  the  Appalachian  region,  and  I  regard  this 
conference  today  as  the  seedbed  out  of  which  will  grow  a  new  awareness  of  our 
obligations  to  the  mountain  areas  of  our  States. 

Now,  in  February  1965,  that  wish  is  about  to  be  fulfilled.  The  bill 
before  you  is  like  a  sapling  grown  in  the  seedbed  prepared  on  a  day 
in  May  1960.  I  cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to  nurture  its  growth 
so  that  a  mighty  tree  will  live  and  flourish  for  the  lasting  benefit  of 
Appalachia,  U.S.A. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you  very  much,  Governor  Tawes. 

Governor,  during  the  course  of  our  hearings,  we  have  had  repeated 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  Governors  of  the  11  States  in  the 
Appalachian  area  have  been  in  accord  with  this  total  bill  and  its 
objectives,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  refreshing  things  that 
could  be  presented  to  the  Congress,  that  the  Governors  themselves  feel 
a  sense  of  responsibility  in  making  these  improvements  and  can  agree 
on  a  program  of  mutual  interest  and  benefit  to  the  respective  States 
involved. 

Governor  Tawes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  certainly  you  are  to  be  commended  as  being  a 
guiding  force  in  this  great  direction. 

Governor  Tawes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  couple  I  would  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Governor,  I  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Is  the  State  of  Maryland  prepared  to  match,  for  instance,  the  high¬ 
way  construction  money,  some  $90  million  for  some  129  miles  of  de¬ 
velopment  highways  ? 

Governor  Tawes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  If  this  bill  becomes  law  at  this  50  percent  of  the  cost 
thereof  ? 

Governor  Tawes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  About  $45  million  ? 

Governor  Tawes.  Yes,  sir.  Our  highway  department  has  been 
working  on  this  program.  They  informed  me  that  we  are  prepared 
to  match  the  Federal  money. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Have  you  had  to  legislate  additional  tax  revenues,  or 
do  you  contemplate  doing  so,  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  match¬ 
ing  funds  ? 
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Governor  Tawes.  We  have  not  reached  that  point  yet,  but,  if  it  is 
necessary,  our  legislature  is  in  session.  The  director  of  our  highway 
commission  is  prepared  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Good. 

Governor  Tawes.  But  we  feel  we  will  not  be  called  upon  to  have 
legislation. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  see.  You  do  not  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  have 
legislation  ? 

Governor  Tawes.  Well,  I  camiot  say  that  positively  this  morning, 
because  the  director  of  our  highway  department  has  not  given  me  the 
assurance  yet.  But  he  gives  me  the  assurance  that  either  through  leg¬ 
islation  or  through  acts  of  the  highway  department,  the  money  will 
be  available  for  matching  purposes  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Do  you  contemplate  any  additional  new  taxes  being 
needed  in  Maryland  to  provide  these  matching  funds,  Governor  ? 

Governor  Taaves.  No.  We  raised  our  gasoline  tax  to  provide  more 
money  last  year.  So  we  have  revenue  that  we  think  is  ample. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Then  if  this  program  were  put  in  effect,  you  would 
have  possibly  a  surplus  in  your  highway  f imds  ? 

Governor  Tawes.  No.  We  have  plenty  of  needs  to  use  it  for,  but 
we  could  divert  the  money  to  this  area  from  other  sections  of  the  State 
if  we  found  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  it  is  the  plan  of  Maryland,  in  order  to  conform 
to  the  Appalachian  $45  million,  if  that  is  the  amount,  matching  funds, 
the  plan  is  to  divert  highway  funds  from  other  highway  construction 
and  use  it  in  the  Appalachian  region,  is  that  correct? 

Governor  Tawes.  Over  the  period,  yes.  I  do  not  think  the  State 
would  be  called  upon  immediately.  I  mean  we  would  not  be  able  to 
initiate,  complete  a  program  of  that  magnitude  in  1  year.  It  would 
probably  take  2  or  3  years  to  complete  the  program.  We  would  have 
the  money  to  match  the  Federal  funds.  We  have  never  failed  to  do 
that  in  any  of  our  highway  programs. 

Mr.  Cramer.  All  right.  I  would  be  a  little  concerned  if  the  results 
of  this  program  would  be  a  diversion  of  highway  funds  from  other 
needed  highway  construction  in  other  areas  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
or  any  other  States  that  are  participating  in  this  program. 

Is  that  what  I  understand  will  be  the  result  over  whatever  period 
of  time  is  involved  ? 

Governor  Tawes.  We  have  a  6-year  program.  We  must  go  to  the 
legislature  for  certain  highway  programs.  And  we  have  a  6-year 
program  underway  now,  but  we  only  dedicate  the  money  on  a  2-year 
basis.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  first  2  years,  we  dedicate  the  money  for 
the  second  2-year  program,  until  we  have  finally  completed  a  6-year 
program. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  presume  you  are  familiar  with  section  221  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Act  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Will  the  clerk  of  the  committee  give  the  Governor  a 
copy  of  the  bill  so  that  he  can  refer  to  it  ? 

Just  a  moment.  Governor,  you  have  one  of  your  associates  with 
you  ? 

Governor  Tawes.  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Boswell  has  been  working 
on  this  program  constantly  for  5  years. 
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Mr.  Jones.  Will  you  give  the  reporter  your  full  name,  Mr.  Boswell? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes.  1  am  Harry  Arthur  Boswell,  and  1  have  been 
in  charge  of  this  program  for  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Jones.  Will  you  give  the  committee  what  your  position  is  with 
the  State  of  Maryland  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  I  am  on  leave  of  absence  as  chairman  of  the  economic 
development  commission  and  director  of  the  Maryland  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  ask  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Boswell,  whoever  wishes 
to  answer  the  question,  if  they  are  familiar  with  section  221  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Act,  which  I  think  indicates  what  the  intention 
of  Congress  is,  or  would  be,  with  relation  to  State  activities : 

No  State  and  no  political  subdivision  of  such  State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  under  this  Act  unless  the  aggregate  expenditures  of  State  funds,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  Federal  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  the  area  within  the  States  located 
in  the  region  are  maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  below  the  average 
level  of  such  expenditures  for  its  last  2  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  we  are  very  well  aware  of  this  and  are  in  com¬ 
plete  sympathy  with  it.  We  believe  that  it  is  a  proper  proposal. 

We  in  Maryland,  of  course,  have  been  planning  on  this  program 
and  working  toward  it  for  the  last  5  years,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
put  the  funds  in.  The  funds  have  been  set  aside  for  the  Appalachian 
program.  We  were  hoping,  of  course,  that  the  bill  would  have  been 
passed  last  year,  and  so  we  have  programs  which  we  can  get  underway 
in  a  hurry  with  extra  funds  designed  for  Appalachia.  So  our  highway 
taxes  were  raised  during  this  past  5  years  so  we  would  have  additional 
funds  for  expenditure  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Cramer.  And  do  I  understand  that  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  Governor’s  suggestion  that,  in  order  to  provide  the  $45  million  in 
matching  funds,  it  would  be  necessary  to  decrease  highway  work  in 
other  areas  of  the  State  to  make  the  money  available? 

Mr.  Boswell.  No,  we  will  not  decrease  the  highway  work  else¬ 
where,  because  the  funds  have  been  set  in  reserve  for  the  Appalachian 
area  out  of  taxes  that  have  been  previously  raised. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  gather  you  anticipate  favorable  action,  then  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  We  hope  so.  We  had  anticipated  it  last  year,  and 
have  some  programs  which  we  hope  we  can  get  underway  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Do  you  have  any  estimate  as  to  the  new  proposal 
which  provides  for  1,000  miles  of  local  access  roads  ? 

I  see  Maryland’s  schedule  for  129  miles  of  development  highways. 
Do  you  have  any  estimate  as  to  how  much  local  access  highway  mileage 
that  Maryland  would  request  of  the  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  No.  We  have  not  completed  our  estimate  on  this  as 
yet,  principally  because  we  are  planning  to  have  a  majority  of  our 
activity  near  the  major  access  highways.  And  so,  therefore,  we  will 
minimize  some  of  our  access  highways.  But  we  are  not  prepared 
to  make  a  final  estimate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Can  you  give  us  an  approximation?  Have  you 
made  a  study  of  how  much  access  roads  you  will  need  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  We  have  made  a  study  of  some,  and  have  improved 
some.  We  have  a  great  many  others  that  are  under  consideration. 
And  so  the  range  is  very  substantial  between  what  has  been  improved — 
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actually,  in  the  amount  that  has  been  approved,  we  have  something 
like  60  miles  that  have  been  approved  in  this  area  for  some  possible 
action,  but  how  much  additional  we  might  have  is  hard  to  say. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Some  6  miles  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  How  many  miles  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  We  have  60  miles  in  our  long-range  program  to  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  cost  per  mile  is  esti¬ 
mated  for  those  60  miles  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  No;  they  will  vary  substantially,  because  some  of 
them  will  be  a  fairly  high  class,  serving  quite  dense  traffic  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  part-type  access,  and  some  of  them  will  be  designed  just  for 
single  facilities,  and  therefore  the  range  of  design  will  be  substantial 
between  one  and  another. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Could  you  indicate  to  the  committee  how  this  area, 
if  you  have  made  a  study  of  it,  would  tend  to  make  use  of  other  phases 
of  the  Appalachian  program  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Our  principal  emphasis  under  this  bill  will  be  in  the 
highway  and  water  resource  development.  But  this  will,  of  course, 
be  related  to  general  community  development  activities. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  in  particular  do  you  have  in  mind,  if  anything; 
for  instance,  in  the  section  dealing  with  demonstration  health  facil¬ 
ities  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Our  studies  in  this  area  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

Mr.  Cramer.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  will  have  a  need  for 
that  section  or  not,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  No,  sir.  Not  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  Cramer.  How  about  this  new  section  added  by  the  other  body 
on  section  203,  labeled  “Stabilization,  Conservation  and  Erosion  Con¬ 
trol,  50-acre  Agricultural  Development”? 

Mr.  Boswell.  The  University  of  Maryland  Extension  Service 
worked  very  closely  in  the  initial  preparation  of  this,  and  I  anticipate 
that  we  will  have  some  demonstration  projects.  As  to  their  scale,  this 
has  not  yet  been  developed. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  this  is  for  actual  stabilization  and  conservation 
and  erosion  control  of  50-acre  farming  sites  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Not  demonstration  facilities. 

Do  you  know  of  any  use  for  that  section? 

Mr.  Boswell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  How  about  timber  development  organizations  provid¬ 
ing,  under  section  204,  for  technical  assistance  in  the  organization  and 
operation  of  private  timber  development  organizations  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Our  forest  people  are  examining  this  to  determine 
how  we  can  use  it.  We  are  particularly  looking  at  some  potential  wood 
users  to  see  that  any  programs  that  were  developed  would  introduce 
new  Avood  users  in  the  area.  But  as  yet  we  have  not  developed  any 
facilities  on  this. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Did  the  State  of  Maryland  request  that  section  203, 
land  stabilization  and  so  forth,  in  that  the  Governor  has  suggested 
that  that  has  been  a  program  from  the  bottom  up — well,  did  the  bot¬ 
tom  mean  the  States  and  the  local  communities  suggested  this  203 
approach  ? 
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Mr.  Boswell.  I  think  that  this  came  out  of  local  soil  conservation 
district  people  and  the  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Cramer.  How  about  timber  development  organizations,  techni¬ 
cal  assistance? 

Mr.  Boswell.  No  ;  this  proposal  did  not  come  out  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Mining  area  restoration? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  concern  about  mining  area  restora¬ 
tion,  but  we  believe  that  some  of  the  first  experimental  work  should 
probably  be  done  in  some  of  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Cramer.  What  is  the  extent  of  mining  activities  in  Maryland, 
in  this  area,  these  three  counties? 

Mr.  Boswell.  We  still  have  some  mining  in  the  area  going  on.  But 
the  thickness  of  our  coal  veins  are  substantially  less  than  those  in 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  So,  therefore,  it  is  not  anything 
within  the  scale  at  the  present  time  of  either  West  Virginia  or 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Cramer.  You  mentioned  water  resources.  Section  206  pro¬ 
vides  for  surveys  only.  What  plans,  programs,  need  surveys  in  these 
three  counties  that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Well,  one  of  the  great  opportunities  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region  is  for  development  of  recreational-type  activities  around 
water  resource  projects.  At  the  same  time,  these  water  resource  proj¬ 
ects  would  make  available  industrial  land  by  limiting  the  flood  control 
problems  on  the  flatlands  adjacent  to  the  water. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  has  to  be  understood  about  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  a  large  part  of  it  is  for  planning  activities.  And  so,  while 
we  have  done  a  lot  of  preliminaries  in  recognizing  the  general  needs, 
as  far  as  getting  into  the  specifics,  we  have  not  gone  into  the  specifics  as 
to  the  detail  as  we  will  go  into  them  as  soon  as  this  bill  passes. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Did  Maryland  ask  that  this  section  be  put  in  the 
legislation  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes ;  we  are  quite  certain  that  this  is  one  of  the  major 
needs  of  the  area — is  in  water  resource  development. 

Of  course,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  been  doing  an  extensive 
amount  of  work  in  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  but,  beyond  this,  we  need 
some  further  study  that  needs  some  development  in  some  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  areas. 

Mr.  Cramer.  What  is  being  studied  in  the  Potomac  River  Basin  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Well,  the  Bloomington  Dam  facility  has  been  author¬ 
ized,  and  some  appropriations  have  been  made,  but  the  entire  Potomac 
Basin  has  been  the  subject  of  study  and  restudy  by  the  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  over  some  years. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  if  it  is  underway,  you  would  not  want  to  disturb 
that,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Not  Bloomington;  no.  We  are  not  talking  about 
Bloomington.  These  are  related  problems  that  need  consideration. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes ;  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  You  said  there  was  wide  variation  in  the  cost  of  the 
access  roads? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ivunkel.  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  approximately  what  the 
low  cost  per  mile  is  and  approximately  what  the  high  cost  per  mile  is. 

Mr.  Boswell.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  an  expert  on  highway  construction. 
But  I  do  know  that  we  are  planning  on  designing  the  access  roads  as 
they  meet  the  needs.  And  in  one  case,  one  of  the  proposals  that  has 
been  suggested  to  serve  in  Washington  County  is  a  very  large  industrial 
area  where  the  intensive  use  will  be  substantial.  And  this  will  require 
a  high  degree  of  improvement. 

Then  in  another  case  the  access  road  is  designed  to  serve  a  single 
plan  where  actually  the  traffic  loads  will  not  be  as  heavy,  and  so  there¬ 
fore  the  type  of  improvement  that  has  been  suggested  is  substantially 
less.  And  according  to  the  State  road  commission,  the  cost  would  be 
substantially  less. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  Well,  will  any  of  them  run  $100,000  per  mile? 

Mr.  Boswell.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  not  enough  of  an  expert  to  be 
able  to  suggest  the  dollar  price. 

The  Governor  suggested,  of  course,  that  some  of  our  variations  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  actual  terrain  that  we  have  to  go  through.  So,  while 
the  entire  area  is  mountainous,  in  some  cases  the  access  roads  will  be 
in  valley  areas,  but  in  some  cases  they  will  be  in  the  mountain  areas, 
and  this,  of  course,  will,  in  itself,  make  some  substantial  variation 
in  cost. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  Well,  what  I  was  driving  at  is  that  I  see  they  expect 
now  to  be  able  to  build  a  lot  more  access  roads  than  they  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  And  1  wondered  what  the  low-cost  development  would 
be,  an  approximate  figure. 

Mr.  Boswell.  I  am  sorry.  As  far  as  exact  dollar  figures  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  am  not  able  to  give  that. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  That  is  what  I  was  driving  at.  I  was  going  to  see 
how  much  additional  mileage  we  could  get. 

Mr.  Boswell.  I  regret  that  I  am  not  enough  of  an  expert  to  give 
you  the  dollar  figure. 

Mr.  Cramer.  1  think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  referring 
to  last  year,  the  bill  proposed  that  there  be  500  miles  at  a  cost  of  $50 
million.  Now  they  say  they  can  build  1,000  miles  at  the  same  cost. 

Mr.  Boswell.  This  is  my  understanding.  This  is  what  the  experts 
have  suggested. 

Mr.  Cramer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  suggested  $35  million.  We 
wondered  how  they  could  underestimate  $65  million. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Well,  I  would  suggest  possibly  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  are  probably  the  best  experts  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Cramer.  We  were  given  to  understand,  of  course,  that  this  in¬ 
formation  came  from  the  States,  but  that  was  the  basis  of  their  estimate. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Well,  this  was  done  on  the  basis  of  initial  State  esti¬ 
mates,  but  very  closely  working  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Mr.  Cramer.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  you  come  to  an 
estimate  when  you  do  not  even  know  how  many  miles  you  need  insofar 
as  access  roads  are  concerned  or  where  they  are  going  to  be  built  or 
what  standards  they  are  going  to  be  built  to.  To  me  I  just  think  it  is  a 
“guesstimate.”  About  all  you  can  call  it  is  a  guess. 

Mr.  Boswell.  I  would  suggest  it  is  an  educated  estimate. 

But,  certainly,  until  the  final  designs  are  completed,  and  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  aimed  at  continuing  these  studies,  it  is  an  estimate,  and  no 
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one  can  say  that  any  of  these  figures  are  going  to  be  absolutely  definite. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  we  have  reason  to  believe  also  the  development 
highway  section  may  cost  as  much  as  $140  million,  or  $150  million  more 
than  estimated. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes.  Actually,  I  would  say  that  some  of  the  estimates 
that  came  from  the  State  of  Maryland  indicated  that  these  figures  are 
probably  a  little  low. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Do  these  counties  have  a  need  for  vocational  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  so  far  as  your  planning  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  they  do.  And  we  have  programs  fairly  well 
advanced.  However,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  will  use  this  bill  in 
those  programs  or  not,  that  is  something  we  are  not  certain  of  at 
this  stage. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  this  is  only  for  construction  now. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  And  you  say  your  program  is  already  well  advanced 
in  this  area  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  For  planning.  For  planning  of  vocational  schools, 
yes,  sir.  In  two  of  our  three  counties  the  design  for  a  vocational 
system  is  exti‘emely  well  advanced,  with  the  third  not  quite  so  well; 
and  advanced  far  enough  so  there  is  a  good  chance  we  will  not  be 
using  the  funds  in  this  bill  for  the  first  two  counties. 

Mr.  Cramer.  There  are  funds  available  now  for  such  construction 
with  Federal  participation?  Is  Maryland  using  all  of  those  avail¬ 
able  vocational  education  funds? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Including  those  that  were  included  in  the  antipoverty 
bill  passed  last  year? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  sir.  We  intend  to  use  the  full  range  of  Federal 
support  for  our  programs. 

Mr.  Cramer.  How  many  of  these  antipoverty  programs  passed  last 
year  are  located  in  these  three  counties  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Well,  we  have  local  committees  being  formed  in  all 
three  of  the  counties  to  develop  community  action  programs.  As 
far  as  any  actual  funds  underway  at  the  present  time  from  the  anti¬ 
poverty  bill,  there  are  no  funds  being  expended  in  any  of  these  three 
counties,  except  in  relation  to  a  work  study  program  associated  with 
one  of  our  colleges  in  the  area.  That  is  the  only  one  where  actual 
funds  have  been  allocated  as  yet. 

Mr.  Cramer.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  understand,  if  it  is  a 
grave  need  area,  that  none  of  the  proposals  of  last  year  are  being 
effectuated  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  the  preparations  of  those  programs  and  accumulation  of  facts 
that  would  justify  them  just  cannot  be  raced  through  in  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  communities.  They  have  gone  about  the  business  of  making 
submissions  for  proposals. 

Mr.  Boswell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  like  a  spigot,  it  can  be  turned  on  or  off. 

Mr.  Cramer.  It  ought  to  be  turned  on  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  the  witness  has  indicated  that  they  are  trying 
to  excite  interest.  After  all,  you  know  we  wrote  a  provision  in  the 
:  bill  to  require  that  it  be  approved  by  the  States.  Therefore,  the  local 
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communities  would  have  to  initiate,  organize,  and  petition  the  Gover¬ 
nors  before  they  can  receive  the  benefits  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  will  ask  the  Governor,  then,  if  any  of  these  three 
counties  have  so  petitioned  under  the  antipoverty  bill  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Boswell.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Cramer.  How  many  of  these  three  counties,  Governor,  peti¬ 
tioned  you  for  programs  in  this  area  under  the  antipoverty  bill  last 
year? 

Mr.  Boswell.  No,  not  on  the  part  of  the  community  action  pro¬ 
grams. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  we  in  Maryland  are  very  strong  in  local 
government  and  in  local  decision.  And  so,  therefore,  we  are  letting 
the  local  areas  develop  the  programs,  and  we  are  giving  them  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  support  and  coordinating  State  agencies  behind 
them. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  assistance  all  the  way  through  in  consideration 
of  the  antipoverty  bill  of  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  it  would  require  local  initiative  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  program  would  rest  at  home. 

So  it  is  not  uncommon,  the  fact  that  they  were  not  just  prepared 
and  could  submit  an  application  forthwith. 

So  these  programs,  the  wide  public  interest  cannot  just  be  initiated 
overnight. 

Mr.  B  oswell.  In  each  of  these  counties,  however,  we  will  have  a 
request  in  before  this  fiscal  year  is  over.  W e  will  not  have  any  of  the 
funds  for  the  program  lost  to  the  counties. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  reading  the  paper,  following 
the  program,  there  are  a  number  of  areas  that  have  made  submissions 
because  they  have  critical  problems  in  those  areas.  And  if  this  is  a 
critical  problem  area,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  they 
do  not  accelerate  their  activity  and  get  some  benefits  under  that  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Boswell.  We  believe  it  is  important  to  develop  comprehensive, 
well  considered,  well  planned  programs  instead  of  just  rushing  in 
just  to  be  first. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Let  us  hope  that  does  not  imply  that  everybody  else 
has  just  rushed  in  who  now  have  applications  in,  because  there  are 
hundreds  of  them  on  hand,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  When  does  your  fiscal  year  end  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Well,  the  new  fiscal  year  ends  in  July — the  end  of 
June — the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Do  you  have  any  specific  knowledge  of  need  for  the 
sewage  treatment  Avorks  section  in  this  particular  area  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  substantial  need  in  this  regard 
because  a  number  of  our  communities  have  planned  sewage  facilities 
works  and,  under  the  present  funding  programs,  have  not  been  able 
to  raise  sufficient  local  funds  to  carry  the  program  forward.  And  so 
we  believe  that  with  this  program  we  will  have  additional  sewage 
treatment  programs  involved. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 
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Mr.  Cramer.  Yes ;  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  In  Maryland,  how  much  does  the  State  pay  toward 
a  sewerage  system  plant  for  town  or  city?  What  percentage  of  the 
cost  is  paid  by  the  State,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  It  is  approximately  one-fourtli  of  the  program  if  it 
comes  from  the  State.  Actually,  each  grant  has  to  be  separately  ap¬ 
proved— separately  studied  and  approved. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  But  the  State  helps  the  local  community? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  By  putting  up  approximately  one-fourth? 

Mr.  Boswell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  And  the  Federal  Government  puts  up  33!/3  per¬ 
cent? 

Mr.  Boswell.  The  State  board  of  health  has  to  analyze  its  project 
for  the  people  it  serves  as  well  as  the  cost. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  these  local  communities, 
having  some  70  percent  matching  funds  available  through  State  and 
Federal  funds  for  sewage  disposal  plant  construction,  are  not  able  to 
come  up  with  the  30-percent  local  matching? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  these  local  areas — local  communi¬ 
ties — are  quite  poor. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  1  would  like  to  follow  up  what  we  had  asked  yester¬ 
day  of  Mr.  Sweeney :  whether  the  wording  of  the  sewage  treatment 
works  provision,  which  says,  “Without  regard  to  any  provisions  there¬ 
in  relating  to  appropriation  authorization  ceilings  or  to  allotments 
among  the  States’- — we  asked  Mr.  Sweeney  whether  that,  in  any  way, 
changed  the  maximum  for  individual  grants  to  individual  grantees. 

And  he  said  it  did  not  change  those  maximums ;  that  the  only  thing 
this  changed  was  that  the  total  authorization  ceiling  of  $100  million 
nationwide,  or  the  specific  allocation  to  a  State,  could  be  changed 
but  the  ceiling  on  an  individual  grant,  both  the  monetary  ceiling  and 
the  percentage  of  30  percent,  remained. 

And  therefore,  if  your  communities  could  not  meet  those  require¬ 
ments,  they  still  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  under 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Boswell.  As  I  understand  the  analysis  that  has  been  made  of 
this  bill,  this  will  provide  enough  additional  funds  in  relation  to 
some  of  the  individual  communities  so  that  these  programs  can  get 
underway. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  I  do  not  understand  that  at  all.  Because  the 
person  who  was  here  as  the  Federal  representative  on  this  whole 
program  testified  yesterday  that  the  ceilings  would  only  be  lifted  on 
the  total  allocation  nationwide,  and  the  total  allocation  of  the  State, 
but  the  specific  law  that  stated  there  can  be  no  more  than  600,000  to 
any  individual  grantee  or  $2,400,000  if  a  series  of  local  communities 
combined  together,  and  that  in  no  case  more  than  30  percent  can  be 
the  Federal  grant;  the  testimony  was  that  those  limitations  remain 
in  effect.  And  therefore,  if  your  testimony  is  that  your  local  com¬ 
munities  cannot  meet  the  matching  requirements  of  the  basic  law,  they 
still  could  not  meet  the  matching  requirements  under  this  provision. 
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Mr.  Boswell.  It  is  my  understanding  that  their  matching  require¬ 
ment  will  be  changed  by  the  act.  Perhaps  this  is  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  but  this  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  would  like,  Mr.  Baldwin,  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  bill,  on  page  31,  line  20,  paragraph  (b) : 

The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs  shall  not  be  increased  in  excess  of  the  per¬ 
centage  established  by  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  such  regulations  shall  in  no  event  authorize  the  Federal  portion  of 
such  costs  to  exceed  80  per  centum. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  am  simply  referring  to  the  testimony  given  by 
the  representative  of  the  Federal  Government  yesterday  which  said 
the  ceilings  in  that  individual  act  still  remain.  I  do  not  propose  to 
say  he  perjured  himself.  He  stated  that  those  ceilings - 

Mr.  Boswell.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Federal  portion  would 
exceed  80  percent  thereof. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  testimony  of  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Sweeney,  was 
that  the  limits  in  our  basic  law  still  remain  per  individual  grant. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  in  the  method  of  application 
rather  than  in  the  law  but,  certainly,  this  80  percent  would  not  be 
exceeded  by  the  F ederal  grant. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  just  wonder  if  we  cannot  do  this,  Mr.  Baldwin: 
If  there  is  some  question  as  to  what  Mr.  Sweeney  stated  on  yesterday, 
he  will  be  available  later  on  and,  of  course,  he  can  reestablish  what 
he  said  on  yesterday  that  pertains  to  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Fine. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Jones.  Therefore,  let  us  proceed  to  what  the  witness  -under¬ 
stands  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think — to  correct  the  record — we  should  have  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  there  is  a  misunderstanding  between  the  33!/3  percent 
and  up  to  80  percent. 

I  believe  that  I  was  here,  Mr.  Baldwin,  when  Mr.  Sweeney  testified, 
and  I  did  not  get  the  same  understanding  of  what  he  said  as  you 
did,  so  I  think  the  record  should  be  straightened  out. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  the  Chair  will  call  Mr.  Sweeney  back  and  he  can 
speak  for  himself  as  to  what  he  said  or  what  he  did  not  say. 

So  let’s  continue  to  examine  the  witness  that  we  have  at  hand. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Can  you  indicate  what  supplemental  grants — the 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  under  section  214 — you  contemplate 
for  the  three  counties  in  Maryland  ?  That  is  the  catchall  little  APW 
provision  that  permits  Federal  matching  on  any  kind  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program — any  construction  program — up  to  80  percent 
of  the  cost  thereof. 

Mr.  Boswell.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  able  to  give  a  final  dollar  figure 
on  this  until  some  of  our  planning  procedures  are  further  carried 
forward. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Did  you  ask  for  the  inclusion  of  this  section  in  the 
legislation  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  question  in  our  mind  but  that 
additional  funds  are  necessary  for  some  of  these  local  communities. 

Mr.  Cramer.  As  I  understand  it,  this  area  got  $1.5  million  allo¬ 
cated  on  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act;  did  it  not? 
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Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  These  three  counties? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Did  you  submit  an  estimate  for  Maryland  as  to  what 
its  expected  participation,  money  wise,  would  be  in  this  program? 

Mr.  Boswell.  In  the  very  early  days  we  submitted  a  number  of 
projects,  they  had  not  been  able  to  refund  in  other  previous  programs, 
and  with  the  recognition  that  certain  additional  projects  would  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  amount  of  money  that  is  allocated  for  the  total  Federal 
program  under  this  still  would  not  take  care  of  all  the  projects  that 
the  State  felt  might  be  logically  advanced  to  serve  the  area. 

Mr.  Cramer.  You  do  not  think  the  $90  million  figure  is  adequate  so 
far  as  Maryland  is  concerned,  Maryland’s  participation  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  As  distributed  over  all  the  States,  it  will  not  meet 
all  of  the  possible  projects  that  would  assist  the  area. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Would  you  submit  to  this  committee  a  list  of  those  pro¬ 
posed  projects  that  you  submitted  to  the  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Would  we? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  have  them  before  me;  but  I  will  get 
them  before  you. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Could  I  ask  that  that  be  included  in  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

Mr.  J ones.  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Cramer,  we  will  ask  the  Commission  in 
the  report,  that  they  request  a  submission  of  projects  to  be  certified  to 
the  committee,  as  well  as  to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  I  think  that  would  be  very  helpful  under  this 
section. 

Mr.  Boswell.  I  would  like  to  note  that  this  has  been  a  continuing 
process,  and  so  under  one  study  that  was  made  by  the  staff  of  a  re¬ 
search  institute  we  submitted  a  list  of  projects.  We  had  some  before 
and  have  submitted  some  since.  So  an  individual  list  of  projects  has 
been  submitted. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  understand  that.  Our  problem,  at  least  mine,  as 
far  as  this — one  is  how  much  is  this  program  going  to  cost?  And  the 
constant  testimony  we  get  is  that  the  authorizations  provided  are  not 
adequate. 

And  further  indications  are  that  over  the  6-year  life  of  this  Com¬ 
mission,  the  cost  of  this  program  could  go  up  as  high  as  $4  billion  for 
just  the  Appalachia  region. 

And  I  would  like  to  know  what  we  are  committing  the  Congress  and 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  to  over  the  long  range  in  this  one  region. 
Because  there  apparently  now  are  some  commitments  made  with  re¬ 
gard  to  some  other  regional  approaches,  many  of  them  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  Boswell.  One  of  the  problems  that  we  have  had  in  the  analysis 
of  these  projects  is  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  us  to  take  a  look 
at  the  entire  regional  approach,  because  these  projects  relate  not  just 
to  the  single  State,  but  also  to  growth  on  the  part  of  adjacent  States. 

We  feel  that  through  this  technique  of  an  overall  look  at  the  prob¬ 
lems,  that  we  are  going  to  be  better  able  to  determine  which  of  these 
projects  will  be  more  effective  as  better  investments  and  return  invest¬ 
ments  to  both  the  local  areas  to  the  State  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment.  And  some  projects  that  appear  to  be  worthwhile  as  submitted 
by  the  local  communities  possibly  as  we  begin  to  take  our  overall  over¬ 
look,  we  will  begin  to  recognize  that  some  of  those  projects  will  not  be 
as  effective  as  they  appeared  to  be  in  the  first  instance. 

Therefore,  we  need  this  sort  of  a  regional  study  so  our  judgment  can 
be  effectively  applied. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Governor,  who  was  it  that  suggested  that  only  three 
counties  of  Maryland  be  included  in  this  Appalachian  Regional  Com¬ 
mission  ? 

Governor  Tawes.  They  are  the  only  three  counties  in  our  State  that 
border  the  Appalachian  area,  Washington  County,  Allegany,  and  Gar¬ 
rett  Counties.  Garrett  and  Allegany  Counties  are  in  a  coal  region, 
but  that  range  of  mountains  cuts  through  Washington  County.  But 
we  could  not  very  well  identify  F rederick  County,  Carroll  County,  or 
Howard  County  as  Appalachian  counties.  So  we  had  to  confine  it  to 
those  three  counties. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Do  those  three  adjoining  counties  that  you  mentioned, 
in  addition  to  these  three,  do  they  have  unemployment  problems  ? 

Would  they  be  classified  as  unemployment  areas  ? 

Governor  Tawes.  No.  As  they  get  closer  to  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Baltimore,  the  better  position  they  are  in,  the  better  the  area.  They 
are  not  regarded  as  distressed  counties.  And  they  cannot  participate 
in  the  ARA. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Are  there  other  counties  in  Maryland  that  were  desig¬ 
nated  under  APW  as  poverty  areas  ?  How  many  counties  were  desig¬ 
nated,  do  you  remember,  in  Maryland,  under  APW  ? 

Governor  Tawes.  We  have  about  four  counties  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland  that  have  been  designated,  and  they  have  been  eligible  for 
Federal  grants  and  participation  in  the  vocational  training  and  ARA. 
And  Calvert  County  in  southern  Maryland. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Does  this  not  kind  of  discriminate  against  them,  then  ? 

Governor  Tawes.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Cramer.  They  have  an  equal  need,  though,  do  they  not? 

Governor  Tawes.  No.  They  have  an  entirely  different  need.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  counties  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  along  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  area,  we  are  providing  very  fine  programs  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  area.  In  southern  Maryland  we  are  paying  special  attention  now 
to  southern  Maryland,  because  of  certain  legislation  which  we  are 
going  to  effectuate  July  1  of  removing  slot  machines  from  that  area. 
We  feel  we  have  got  to  move  in  that  area  to  help  them. 

These  three  counties  are  in  an  entirely  different  area.  You  are  in 
a  mountainous  area  of  the  State.  And  the  coal  business,  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry,  has  gone  down.  I  have  committees  now  studying  the  coal 
industry  in  western  Maryland.  We  employed  consultants  to  come  in 
and  give  us  some  professional  advice  as  to  what  we  should  do  in  that 
area.  We  think  that  is  an  area  that  needs  special  attention  and  has 
needed  it  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Cramer.  The  way  this  bill  was  put  together,  I  am  a  little  bit 
surprised  that  maybe  they  did  not  include  that  as  another  way  of 
fighting  unemployment. 

I  just  have  one  other  question,  and  that  relates  to  the  Federal  rep¬ 
resentative’s  rights  under  this  proposal.  As  I  read  it,  the  Federal 
representative  has  an  absolute  veto  power  over  either  programs  or 
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projects,  individual,  specific  projects.  Do  you  concur  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  veto  power  despite  the  fact  that  11  States 
may  vote  to  the  contrary  ? 

Governor  Tawes.  It  does  present  some  concern,  but  we  are  opposing 
it.  We  are  not  objecting  to  that  phase  of  it,  and  we  think  those  mat¬ 
ters  can  be  resolved. 

Mr.  Cramer.  They  can  be  resolved  if  the  Federal  representative 
is  willing  to  agree  with  them  ? 

Governor  Tawes.  We  are  in  sort  of  a  partnership  operation  here, 
and  I  do  not  think  any  State  is  going  to  be  too  anxious  to  deny  the 
other  States  their  proportionate  part  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Cramer.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  see  why  States  would 
be  willing,  11  of  them,  to  subordinate  their  decisions  to  that  of  one 
Federal  representative  solely  because  there  is  Federal  money  going 
into  the  State. 

Governor  Tawes.  But  we  are  confronted  with  problems  like  that  in 
many  areas. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  J ones.  Are  there  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  question. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Governor,  there  were  several  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  I  would  like  to  ask  specifically  whether  you  or  your 
staff  have  reviewed  the  Lausche  amendment  and  the  Long  amendment, 
the  one  by  Senator  Long  of  Louisiana,  and  whether  you  have  any 
position  as  a  State  on  those  amendments,  for  or  against  them. 

Governor  Tawes.  I  have  no  comments  to  make  on  them,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  have  not  reviewed  them  very  well.  We  have  depended  on 
Mr.  Boswell.  He  has  been  giving  his  full  time  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Boswell.  The  only  amendment  that  we  reviewed  was  the  one 
amendment  that  passed. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  there  were  three  amendments  that  passed.  One 
was  the  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Lausche,  which  referred  to  the 
mining  provisions,  and  it  reads  as  follows : 

No  moneys  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  claim¬ 
ing,  improving,  grading,  seeding,  or  reforestation  of  strip  mined  areas  except  on 
lands  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  bodies  of  government,  until  authorized 
by  law  after  completion  of  the  study  and  report  to  the  President,  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

Does  that  amendment  meet  with  your  approval  ? 

Governor  Tawes.  Yes,  sir. 

We  have  the  same  problem  in  Maryland.  The  strip  mining  opera¬ 
tion  is  rather  a  troublesome  problem  with  us.  And  we  are  introducing 
legislation  this  year  in  our  legislature  to  correct  some  of  the  problems 
that  have  confronted  us  for  many  years. 

And  I  would  think  on  State  and  Federal  lands,  I  would  agree  with 
that.  I  have  no  obj ection  to  that. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  And  the  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Long  dealt 
with  patents  which  stated  that,  under  this  program,  any  patents  that 
might  be  developed  would  be  made  available  to  the  general  public. 

What  is  you  position  on  that  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Boswell.  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  What  is  that  ? 
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Governor  Tawes.  We  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  All  right,  sir,  thank  you. 

Governor  Tawes.  What  was  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  third  one  was  the  Senator  Kennedy  amendment 
dealing  with  New  York  State.  And  I  will  be  glad  to  have  your  posi¬ 
tion  on  that. 

Governor  Tawes.  I  would  just  like  to  make  this  comment,  Congress¬ 
man  Baldwin.  By  this  whole  concept- — - 

Mr.  Jones.  Governor  Tawes,  shall  I  file  a  plea  for  you  as  res  inter 
alios  acta? 

Governor  Tawes.  Well,  they  were  invited  to  participate  during  all 
the  conferences.  They  were  invited  because  we  think  that  certain 
counties  in  the  State  of  New  York  were  eligible  under  this  program, 
but  they  did  not  care  to  cooperate  and  participate  in  any  of  the  meet¬ 
ings.  It  would  be  slightly  unfair  to  the  11  States  if  the  amount  allo¬ 
cated  would  be  spread  thinner  to  include  them,  and  I  think  they  can 
come  in  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  be  too  enthusiastic 
about  dividing  that  $840  million  for  highways  with  another  State  that 
was  not  originally  in  the  act  ? 

Governor  Tawes.  Well,  I  think  that  is  what  I  was  trying  to  say. 

Mr.  Jones.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Cleveland?' 

Mr.  Cleveland.  In  our  report  on  this  bill  last  year,  it  is  reported 
that  the  State  of  Maryland  completed  its  fiscal  year  1963  with  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  about  $32  million. 

Governor  Tawes.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  $32  million,  fiscal  1963.  And  it  has  completed  its 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  with  a  surplus  of  approximately  $31 
million.  Is  this  information  that  is  in  front  of  our  committee  true? 

Governor  Tawes.  Well,  we  dip  into  that  surplus  on  July  1  to  help 
balance  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Now,  the  budget  that  I  presented  to  the  legislature  on  January  20 
shows  a  surplus  of  $8  million,  and  we  have  a  supplemental  budget 
that  we  must  take  care  of  for  some  emergencies,  such  as  handicapped 
children  program  and  our  educational  system.  And  by  the  time  I 
finish  with  that  $8  million,  we  will  have  probably  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars  left. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  am  just  asking  you  if  it  is  correct  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  in  this  report  that  in  June  1963  there  was  a  surplus  of 
approximately  $32  million  is  correct  ? 

Governor  Tawes.  Yes,  as  of  June  30,  I  think  those  figures  are 
correct.  But  on  July  1  we  have  appropriated  in  the  budget  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  our  revenue  and  our  spending  program,  and  it  comes 
out  of  that  surplus.  So  on  July  1,  that  surplus  will  be  reduced  by  $20 
or  $25  million,  because  we  use  that  surplus  to  balance  the  budget  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  only  question  that  I  had  was  that  actually — 
and  I  will  ask  either  witness  this  question — actually,  the  plan,  the 
advanced  plans  that  Maryland  has  really  almost  completed,  or  near 
completed,  were  chiefly  for  the  highway  sections  of  the  Appalachia 
bill? 

Mr.  Boswell.  Yes,  I  would  say  that  our  principal  emphasis  has 
been  on  highways. 
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However,  again  from  the  standpoint  of  completed,  I  think  we  have" 
to  emphasize  that  what  we  have  done  in  many  ways  is  still  an  outline. 
We  have  gone  into  considerable  detail,  until  the  final  analysis  is  made 
under  these  study  programs  that  this  bill  would  help  to  get  underway. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  also  refer  to  this  report  on  the  Appalachia  bill 
that  we  had  this  year,  this  committee’s  report — we  find  the  following 
on  page  30  of  this  report : 

As  to  the  utilization  of  existing  Federal-aid  programs,  there  is  evidence  that 
Maryland  is  lagging  badly,  at  least  as  regard  to  Federal-aid  highway  programs. 
As  of  May  31,  1964,  Maryland  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  States  of  the 
Union  in  terms  of  obligating  Federal-aid  funds  apportionment  for  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 

Now,  if  this  statement  is  true,  it  certainly  casts  some  doubt  on  the 
expediency  with  which  you  can  use  these  funds  that  your  evidence 
says  is  so  badly  needed  for  the  State.  Do  you  care  to  comment  on 
that  l 

Governor  Tawes.  Let  me  qualify  that.  That  is  true  in  the  overall 
picture.  But  the  East- West  Expressway  through  Baltimore  is  where 
that  huge  backlog  accumulates. 

In  our  highway  system  other  than  Baltimore  City,  the  East- West 
Expressway,  we  are  up  to  date  on  all  of  our  Federal — we  will  have  our 
system  completed  by  1972  and  beat  the  deadline. 

But  we  have  accumulated  a  backlog  of  money  that  has  been  allocated 
for  the  construction  of  the  East-West  Highway  through  Baltimore 
City,  which  is  a  very  expensive  proposition.  And  we  feel  now  that 
something  is  going  to  have  to  be  done,  and  we  are  urging  our  highway 
director  and  the  Federal  road  administrator  assigned  to  that  area  who 
was  very  critical  a  few  days  ago  of  the  government  of  Baltimore  City 
for  not  having  the  highway  construction  underway. 

This  money  has  accumulated,  and  we  cannot  use  it  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  And  my  final  question  to  either  one  of  the  witnesses, 
what  State  program,  if  any,  have  you  devised  to  help  these  three 
counties  that  are  going  to  join  Appalachia  ? 

Governor  Tawes.  We  are  now  speeding  up  in  our  highway  program 
through  the  western  Maryland  area  from  Hancock — that  is  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County — on  toward  Cumberland  and  Allegany  County.  We 
are  building  a  dual  highway  through  that  mountainous  area,  very 
expensive  operation,  a  very  expensive  operation.  We  are  building  a 
bypass  around  Cumberland  in  Allegany  County  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  better  economic  conditions  in  that  area. 

We  have  just  allocated  to  Washington  County  an  amount  of  money 
to  be  used  by  the  university  in  making  a  study  to  help  them  with  this 
Appalachia  program.  We  allocated  $7,900  last  week  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  in  the  coal  area — in  the  coal  area  we  employed  a  firm 
of  mining  engineers  to  come  into  the  area,  and  spent  $12,000  for  a 
study  to  be  made  of  that  area.  And  we  are  following  through  with 
the  recommendation  by  employing  an  engineer  in  our  bureau  of  mines 
in  western  Maryland,  because  they  recommend  that  that  type  of 
consultant  should  be  used.  That  is  in  my  budget  of  the  current  year. 

We  are  constantly  moving  in  the  direction  of  studies  of  the  Garrett 
County  area.  We  have  allocated  some  of  our  moneys  to  the  building 
of  new  plants  in  the  area  of  Oakland.  In  the  Ivitzmiller  area  they 
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are  badly  in  need  of  sewage,  but  we  are  hoping  that  this  bill  will  help 
maybe  in  that  area. 

The  State  parks  in  the  area,  we  have  contributed  money  to  expand 
those  parks  as  a  recreation  area  in  both  winter  and  summer.  The 
area  does  get  special  attention  because  we  think  they  are  entitled  to 
special  attention.  It  is  an  underdeveloped  area ;  they  need  help. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  Governor  Tawes,  you  have  been  most  helpful  to  the 
committee  and  we  appreciate  your  being  with  us  today. 

And,  Mr.  Boswell,  you  have  been  most  helpful  too.  I  know  of 
your  great  interest  in  this  program,  and  certainly  the  things  that 
you  have  had  to  say  to  us  will  certainly  be  weighed  when  we  go  into  the 
executive  session  of  the  committee. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  the  Honorable  William  Scranton,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Goevmor,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you  again.  Every  time  we  have 
an  alumnus  of  our  body  who  has  been  as  successful  as  you  have  been, 
we  know  that  you  are  always  a  valuable  source  of  witticism  and  coun¬ 
sel,  and  we  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  interest  that  you 
have  shown  in  this  program.  And  of  course  we  are  counting  on  you 
to  be  helpful  to  the  committee. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  WILLIAM  W.  SCRANTON,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Governor  Scranton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  gather  that  you  are  pressed  for  time,  and  I  have  a  formal  state¬ 
ment  prepared  for  the  committee  which  I  will  not  use.  You  can  place 
it  in  the  record  at  the  end  of  my  testimony.  I  would  appreciate  it,  so 
that  we  can  carry  on  as  quickly  as  possible  for  you. 

I  think  it  is  well  known  m  the  United  States  of  America  and  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  Pennsylvania  is  very  vigorously 
in  support  of  the  Appalachia  bill. 

You  will  remember  that  originally  when  the  bill  came  to  the  House 
a  year  ago,  I  came  down  and  testified  at  great  length,  and  I  appreci¬ 
ated  then  the  tremendous  amount  of  time  that  your  committee  devoted 
to  the  matter,  and  we  submitted  to  you  a  number  of  changes  and 
suggestions  and  ideas,  all  of  which  almost  to  the  letter  you  instituted 
into  the  bill  last  year,  for  which  we  are  extremely  grateful. 

The  original  'bill  dealt  primarily  with  the  highway,  water  resources, 
health  facilities,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  educational  facilities. 

We  felt  very  strongly  that  mining  area  restoration  and  reclamation 
is  extremely  important  in  this  particular  Appalachian  area,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Pennsylvania,  I  admit,  but  also  in  Kentucky,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Ohio,  and  other  States. 

And  the  President,  President  Johnson,  was  extremely  open  to  this 
thinking  and  was  kind  enough  to  give  support  to  the  suggestions  we 
made  and,  as  a  result,  you  included  last  year,  and  the  Senate  passed 
portions  of  this  bill  which  deal  with  subsidence  and  mine  caving  and 
the  flushing  efforts  to  take  care  of  that  problem,  which  we  have  been 
doing  so  much  of  in  Pennsylvania. 
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The  work  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  underground  mine  fire  that  had 
been  left  over  from  the  vestiges  of  abandoned  mining;  the  coal  banks, 
both  those  that  are  burning  and  nonburning  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  mining  areas,  in  which  we  now  at  long  last  have 
methods  to  take  care  of  them,  and  we  need  the  money  to  put  those 
methods  into  being,  although  we  in  the  State  have  started  it ;  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  at  least  the  beginnings  of  some  ardent  efforts 
on  the  water  pollution  problem,  which  is  an  extreme  one  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachia  area. 

This  year  when  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate,  it  was  clear  that  all  of 
these  things  were  included,  and  for  this  we  were  very  grateful.  But 
we  felt  there  should  be  added  a  portion  of  the  bill  for  strip-mining 
legislation.  Frankly,  this  was  not  only  because  this  was  of  extreme 
importance  to  Pennsylvania,  but  also  because,  as  you  know,  many  in 
this  field,  that  this  particular  bill,  the  Appalachia  bill,  will  do  well 
if  it  is  indicated  clearly,  once  it  goes  into  being,  that  it  is  doing  a  job. 

And  in  strip  mine  reclamation,  as  well  as  the  other  things  we  have 
suggested,  these  are  projects  which  can  go  into  being  immediately. 
Most  of  the  engineering  and,  indeed,  the  experience  in  them  has  been 
so  vast  that  it  can  actually  take  place  immediately. 

And  so  Senators  Clark  and  Scott  suggested  an  amendment  which 
the  Senate  was  kind  enough  to  adopt,  which  would  mean  more  money 
for  strip  mine  reclamation  in  the  areas  that  were  formerly  strip  mined 
and  have  been  abandoned. 

This  was  further  amended,  as  Congressman  Baldwin  pointed  out  2 
minutes  ago,  in  the  Senate,  which  would  indicate  that  the  work  can 
only  be  begun  in  those  areas  that  are  owned  by  F ederal  and  State  or 
local  government.  As  I  understand  it,  there  were  two  primary  reasons 
for  this  further  amendment.  One  was  that  in  some  of  the  States  there 
are  not  very  strict  laws  about  the  operation  of  strip  mining. 

We  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  in  the  forefront  in  this  field,  and  now 
have  model  legislation  in  strip-mining  activities  in  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  return  the  strip  mining  to  the  contour,  and  therefore  any  pres¬ 
ent  activity  is  being  taken  care  of  very  well. 

Our  problem  is  that  there  have  been  vast  areas  that  have  been  strip 
mined  before  these  laws  were  put  into  being,  and  abandoned. 

Secondly,  as  I  understand  the  rationale  for  the  amendment,  there 
was  a  feeling  nobody,  least  of  all  us,  would  want  a  kind  of  private 
enriclunent  on  a  Federal  and  State  fund  basis  with  private  lands  gain¬ 
ing  from  this,  or  private  persons  gaining  in  some  way. 

May  I  say  to  you  that  if  this  is  the  rationale  of  the  committee,  we 
would  be  glad  to  accept  it,  because  we  do  not  want  that  to  happen 
everywhere,  but  I  must  say  in  all  candor  we  have  been  doing  this  kind 
of  tiling  in  Pennsylvania  under  State  operation  for  some  time  with¬ 
out  any  such  private  enrichment  occurring.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware 
there  are  no  such  laws  in  the  other  States,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  rea¬ 
son  there  is  a  contention  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  program  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines  ?  They  have  been  carrying  on  a  re¬ 
search  program  which  was  initiated,  if  you  recall,  to  arrest  the  acid 
drainage  of  abandoned  mines;  it  started  as  a  pollution  problem.  I 
wonder  if  you  have  been  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  that  program  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  No,  I  don’t  think  anybody  is,  sir.  This  is 
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the  one  phase  of  what  I  call  the  vestiges  of  abandoned  mining  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  mining  areas  which  has  not  been  engineered  out  or  re¬ 
searched  out  to  the  degree  that  those  of  us  would  like  it  solved. 

As  you  know,  this  particular  bill  provides  in  the  acid  mine  drainage 
and  water  pollution  section  primarily  for  a  pilot  operation.  Frankly, 
although  we  are  disappointed,  we  have  not  got  all  the  solutions  to  this 
problem.  This  is  where  the  effort  should  go  in  our  opinion. 

Incidentally,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  done  a  great  deal  in  this 
field,  and  the  present  secretary  of  mines,  who  is  here.  Dr.  Canberry, 
has  done  a  lot  of  this  research  at  Pennsylvania  State  University.  He 
has  come  up  with  a  great  new  technique  to  be  used  for  taking  care  of 
acid  mine  drainage. 

Frankly,  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  so  extremely  anxious  to 
push  even  more  strongly  than  we  previously  have  strip-mining  recla¬ 
mation  is  because  the  fact  that  the  strip-mining  areas  remain  there 
for  years  and  years  in  abandonment  is  one  of  the  real  causes  of  acid 
mine  drainage,  and  the  more  quickly  you  can  get  them  filled  up  one 
of  the  real  causes  of  the  problem  would  be  exterminated. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  argument — I 
am  trying  to  get  to  the  nub  of  this  bill ;  most  people  know  what  we 
approve  of— about  the  Federal-State  relationship  in  this  particular 
enterpi’ise,  which  is  unique.  It  is  different  from  any  other  program 
I  know  of.  It  has  come  about  sort  of  like  Topsy  as  the  Governors 
with  the  Federal  Government  get  together  on  it,  and  it  will  be  some¬ 
thing  new  and  different. 

Let  me  go  back  a  moment.  You  will  remember  when  I  was  here 
last  year  I  testified  very  strongly  in  antagonism  to  the  corporation 
setup  that  they  had  in  the  bill  at  that  time  because  I  felt  very  strongly 
that  this  would  mean  a  complete  takeover  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  area,  and  also  it  was  in  very  vague  language  in  the  bill  as  to 
precisely  what  this  corporation  would  do,  and  what  powers  it  would 
have,  and  this  committee  did  take  that  particular  section  out  of  the  bill, 
which  I  thought  was  a  tremendous  improvement. 

Also  I  testified,  both  here  and  in  the  Senate,  in  favor  of  giving  the 
States  an  opportunity  both  to  initiate  the  programs  and  the  projects; 
and,  secondly,  to  be  able  to  have  a  say  in  any  other  project  which 
might  be  agreed  to  by  the  Commission  and  where  their  State  was  in¬ 
volved  they  could  say  they  did  not  want  them.  Both  of  these  provi¬ 
sions  are  now  in  the  bill  and  as  a  result  we  do  have  a  unique  Federal- 
State  relationship  here. 

May  I  say  to  you  that  in  all  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  this 
program  over  the  last  couple  of  years,  which  has  been  quite  strong 
as  you  know - 

Mr.  Jones.  Governor,  don’t  you  think  that  is  a  considerable  im¬ 
provement  of  the  interstate  compacts  that  we  usually  adopt  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  I  had  better,  because  I  advocated  it,  sir. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  in  this  is  that  the  States  primarily 
have  indicated  to  the  Federal  Government  representative  the  State 
government  has  been  working  on  this,  the  problems  we  think  are  help¬ 
ful  and  could  work  in  this  field.  It  is  from  this  very  energizing  sys¬ 
tem  that  came  the  mining  area  phases  of  the  bill  that  we  suggested  to 
you  last  year.  Consequently  what  I  am  saying  to  you  is  that  although 
this  is  a  unique  setup,  I  think  it  is  a  step  forward  in  Federal-State 
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relationships,  and  that  it  does  give  a  great  deal  more  both  initiating 
effort  and  responsibility  to  the  States  than  has  generally  been  the  case 
in  other  programs,  and  I  for  one  advocate  this  and  hope  that  it  will 
work  well,  as  I  expect  it  will. 

One  final  word,  I  think  I  have  said  a  lot  in  the  formal  statement 
about  the  generalizations,  but  I  would  like  to  say  to  you  we  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  looking  forward  to  working  on  this  program  very 
strongly.  We  have  been  working  with  the  people  who  have  been  com¬ 
ing  up  with  it  for  some  time  now.  We  think  we  have  added  to  its 
effectiveness  by  the  suggestions  we  have  made.  We  are  extremely 
grateful  to  this  administration  and  to  both  this  committee  and  the 
one  in  the  Senate  for  the  work  that  has  been  done.  We  were  pleased 
by  the  Senate  approval  of  it  last  year,  and  this  year,  and  we  are  very 
hopeful  the  House  will  be  in  accord  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  Governors  in  the  11  States  who 
are  opposed  to  this  proposition  * 

Governor  Scranton.  No,  I  do  not,  sir,  but  in  all  honesty,  I  have  not 
polled  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  there  is  disagreement,  you  have  not  heard  of  it? 

Governor  Scranton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Wright.  Both  in  your  verbal  statement,  Governor,  and  in  the 
prepared  statement  you  laud  the  unique  Federal-State  relationship 
which  has  here  been  achieved.  You  called  it  in  the  prepared  state¬ 
ment  essential  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  program.  Are  you 
satisfied  with  it  now  ?  Do  you  feel  that  it  has  achieved  a  workable, 
harmonious  sort  of  relationship  between  the  Federal  and  the  State 
authorities  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  Congressman,  I  have  never  known,  and  I  do 
not  imagine  any  of  us  have,  any  governmental  program  which  any¬ 
body  has  always  thought  might  be  perfect,  and  I  doubt  that  this  will 
be  either.  But  I  will  say  this  to  you,  that  I  think  as  it  is  presently 
established  in  the  bill  it  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  past. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  cooperating  and  working  with  this.  I 
think  the  Governors  of  the  11  States  have  been  working  very  closely 
together  on  this,  and  I  think  you  will  find  it  will  work  successfully, 
unless  there  is  some  effort  coming  from  somewhere  to  try  to  change 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  consensus  of  Congress  as  to  what  they  want 
done,  and  the  tenor  of  the  Governors  in  the  States  as  to  what  they  want 
to  accomplish.  Legalisms  as  written  out  in  acts  don’t  always  work 
precisely  that  way,  but  I  think  the  spirit  of  this  one  is  equally  as  good 
as  the  legalisms. 

Mr.  Wright.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  want  to  welcome  the  Governor  and  tell  him  how 
glad  we  are  to  have  our  former  colleague  with  us,  and  to  give  us  the 
advantage  of  his  substantial  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

_  I  wonder,  rather  than  going  through  questions  which  would  be 
similar  to  those  I  asked  Governor  Tawes,  to  conserve  time  could  the 
proper  agencies  provide  information  for  the  committee  on  what  dollar 
value  and  types  of  programs  under  each  of  these  sections  Pennsylvania 
is  thinking  of,  so  we  will  have  an  idea  as  to  what  is  involved  ? 
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Governor  Scranton.  Yes,  Congressman.  We  have  submitted  to 
the  Federal  Government  exactly  what  we  plan  to  do. 

Incidentally,  we  have  introduced  in  the  legislature  a  bill  for  ap¬ 
proximately  $7  million  as  our  share  of  the  fund,  and  the  legislature 
so  far  has  indicated  enthusiasm  for  this. 

We  also  have  outlined  succinctly  what  we  plan  to  do  in  highways, 
and  it  varies  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  per  mile  on  certain  types  of  access 
roads  in  timber  areas  to  all  the  way  up  to  $2  million  in  U.S.  Highways 
220,  15,  and  19  which  go  through  Pennsylvania.  All  of  this  is  com¬ 
pletely  lined  up. 

We  have  come  up  with  a  plan  of  health  facilities,  although,  frankly, 
I  feel  Pennsylvania  will  get  very  little  out  of  this  in  this  field. 

We  have  also  indicated  the  exact  projects  we  would  use  in  the 
mining  restoration  sections  of  the  bill,  which  we  are  looking  forward 
to  strongly.  In  fact,  every  single  section  of  it  has  been  outlined  from 
the  Pennsylvania  standpoint  and  is  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Sweeney  right 
now. 

Mr.  Cramer.  In  deference  to  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  who 
has  shown  a  lot  of  interest  in  this  legislation,  I  will  yield  to  him  for 
whatever  questions  he  may  want  to  ask  the  Governor.  I  have  a  few 
more  that  I  will  want  to  follow  up. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  I  just  want  to  compliment  the  Governor  on  the  fine 
statement  he  has  made.  He  made  an  equally  fine  one  the  last  time  he 
was  here,  and  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  listening  to  it  and  having 
him  explain  some  of  the  intricacies  of  this  matter. 

As  I  understand  you,  Pennsylvania  is  prepared  to  go  as  soon  as  the 
bill  is  passed? 

Governor  Scranton.  Yes.  We  want  to  be  the  first. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  I  will  yield  back  to  you. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Is  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  prepared  to  match  the 
estimated  $112  million  of  highway  construction  costs  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  highways — 50  percent  of  it  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  Congressman,  we  have  outlined  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  a  $10  billion  highway  program  for  Pennsylvania  for  the  next 
10  to  15  years,  and  in  it  is  included  the  Appalachian  phase  of  it  as 
presently  outlined  in  our  arrangement  with  the  Federal  Government. 
The  funds  for  the  beginning  of  this  are  available  at  the  present  time, 
and  we  believe  that  these  could  be  instituted  immediately.  For  the 
whole  10  or  15  years  we  would  have  to  have  additional  financing,  noth¬ 
ing  excessive  from  the  Federal  Government  other  than  what  is  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  interstate  system. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  understand  you  have  available  funds  for  implement¬ 
ing  this  5-year  highway  program  proposed  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  also  asked  the  legislature — 
in  Pennsylvania  we  have  separate  budgets,  one  for  motor  fund  and  one 
for  general  fund — and  we  have  asked  the  legislature  to  appropriate 
the  money  already  for  the  other  features  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Can  you  give  us  some  indication  on  page  21,  Mining 
Area  Restoration,  the  section  you  referred  to  with  regard  to  sealing 
and  filling  voids  in  abandoned  mines  and  reclaiming  and  rehabilitating 
strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United  States  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Cramer.  How  will  you  dovetail  your  present  State  program 
into  this  work  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  In  every  one  of  these  features  of  the  mining 
program  we  have  had  a  State  activity  for  some  time.  For  example, 
on  the  sealing  of  the  voids,  in  what  we  call  flushing,  we  have  been 
doing  approximately  $4  million  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  in  this  field. 
The  total  need  in  the  areas  of  Pennsylvania  that  are  economically 
flushable,  as  we  put  it,  amounts  to  approximately  $40  million  to  $50 
million  worth  of  work.  As  a  result,  we  will  simply  continue  to  do  this 
with  whatever  funds  are  available  from  this  effort,  exactly  along  the 
same  lines  which  we  have  initiated  some  time  ago,  but  have  stepped 
up  generally  as  we  have  had  money  to  do  it. 

This,  incidentally,  has  been  extremely  effective.  It  has  stopped  any 
further  mine  cave-ins  in  those  areas,  and  has  been  engineered  out  for 
sometime.  We  know  it  works. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Could  you  indicate  what  the  attitude  of  Pennsylvania 
might  be  with  regard  to  the  13  New  York  counties  which  were  added 
by  the  Kennedy  amendment  in  the  other  body  ? 

Governor  Scranton.  I  heard  you  ask  Governor  Tawes  if  he  liked 
New  York  State,  and  my  answer  is,  yes,  I  like  New  York  State.  I 
will  say  this  to  you,  that  I  think  the  way  the  amendment  was  phrased 
by  Senator  Kennedy  indicates  that  his  wish  is  that  the  Commission 
when  formulated  will  study  with  the  help  of  the  Governor  of  New 
York  the  13  counties  involved,  and  then  to  have  them  be  included  in 
Appalachia  whatever  way  is  appropriate. 

May  I  say  to  you  that  I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  request.  Precisely 
what  is  appropriate  I  would  not  know  until  I  had  studied  precisely 
what  the  situation  is  in  the  13  counties  he  is  referring  to. 

Let  us  say,  being  completely  honest  about  this,  if  you  are  going  to 
take  the  items  of  Appalachia  that  make  it  unique — namely,  the  fact 
it  is  generally  a  mountainous  area,  that  it  is  generally  underdeveloped, 
that  it  has  generally  greater  water  resources  provided  they  aren’t 
polluted,  and  timbering  possibilities,  and  has  had  a  series  of  mining- 
problems  since  mining  has  either  deteriorated  or  has  left  vestiges 
which  we  are  now  living  with  in  this  area ;  certain  parts  of  New  York 
they  are  talking  about  are  not  mountainous,  although  the  Catskills 
are,  they  do  have  the  water  resources,  the  common  denominator  the 
rest  of  us  have,  they  have  not  had  the  mining  problem  the  rest  of  us 
have  and  they  probably  can  use  the  access  roads- — in  all  frankness,  this 
would  indicate,  if  you  are  talking  about  as  appropriate,  some  of  it  is, 
some  of  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Your  comment  with  regard  to  the  State-Federal  rela¬ 
tionship  prompts  me  to  ask:  Do  you  approve  of  the  concept  of  the 
Federal  Government  having  veto  power?  If  your  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  decides,  and  gets  five  other  States  to  agree  with  you,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  project  or  program  is  sound  and  needed,  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  says,  “We  are  sorry,  but  we  disagree,”  do  you  think  that  is  the 
proper  Federal-State  relationship? 

Governor  Scranton.  Since  my  administration  in  Pennsylvania  be¬ 
came  involved  in  this,  we  have  worked  very  hard  to  try  to  come  out 
with  something  here  which  would  give  the  initiating  effort,  to  the 
States  and  put  the  responsibility  on  them  to  create  the  projects  and  to 
do  a  job.  I  think  this  is  now  clearly  involved  here.  I  say  to  you  in 
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candor  that  I  think  perhaps  some  better  arrangement  could  have  been 
worked  out,  but  this  is  a  step  forward  over  what  we  have  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  and  what  we  have  in  the  area  of  the  Redevelopment 
Act,  and  any  others  that  have  been  forthcoming  in  the  past. 

The  Federal  Government  is,  after  all,  providing  a  great  deal  of  the 
money  here ;  therefore,  I  think  they  should  have  a  right  to  have  a  say 
in  it. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  if  we  are  going  to  talk  about  govern¬ 
mental  philosophies,  I  think  it  is  well  known  that  I  believe  very  firmly 
that  the  State  and  local  governments  should  do  more  than  they  are 
doing  insofar  as  governments  are  involved.  We  have  tried  to  indi¬ 
cate  this  quite  clearly  by  intense  activity  in  Pennsylvania.  We  are, 
however,  and  will  be  forever,  unless  the  system  is  changed  in  favor 
of  solving  one  major  obstacle  which  is  the  problem  of  the  disabusing 
of  tax  funds,  and  as  long  as  70  percent  of  them  go  to  the  Federal 
Government,  it  will  make  it  almost  impossible  for  States  and  local 
governments  to  do  the  job  I  would  like  to  see. 

Mr.  Cramer.  As  I  see  this  proposal  with  the  Federal  Government 
having  veto  power  over  a  commission  establishment  made  up  of  the 
11  States,  which  has  not  been  the  case  in  compact  setups — as  a  matter 
of  fact  in  recent  years  Federal  members  have  not  even  been  members 
of  the  compacts.  They  finally  got  membership  and  voting  rights — 
at  least  it  passed  the  House — now  we  have  gone  the  full  turn  and 
through  the  commisison  set  up  the  Federal  Government  representa¬ 
tive  not  only  as  a  member  but  having  veto  rights,  and  that  seems  to  me 
going  in  the  direction  of  Federal  control  over  State  action  and  State 
decisions. 

Governor  Scranton.  We  have  this  advantage,  sir.  The  States  can 
decide  for  themselves  if  they  don’t  want  a  project  in  their  own  State. 
Also  it  is  initiated  there.  Also  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  is  in 
my  opinion  a  much  better  setup  than  the  one  in  the  Antipoverty  Act 
in  which  the  States  are  given  a  veto  power,  as  you  indicate,  which 
comes  only  after  the  whole  project  is  approved  by  everybody  else,  and 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  veto  it. 

The  result  is  in  this  one  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  effort  and  the 
projects  are  initiated  by  the  States,  and  they  also  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  veto  any  that  the  Federal  Government  would  want  to  perpe¬ 
trate  on  them. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  hope  we  do  not  get  into  the  situation  if  this  becomes 
law  where  the  States  recommend  and  propose  and,  because  of  their 
differing  views  as  to  what  does  or  does  not  help  unemployment  and 
poverty,  the  Federal  representative  is  going  to  be  taking  issue  Avith 
the  majority  of  the  States  as  it  relates  to  the  program,  the  projects,  the 
allocation  of  funds;  what  terminal  points  should  exist  with  regard  to 
the  highway.  All  these  decisions  are  subject  to  a  Federal  veto,  and 
I  personally  would  like  to  see  some  other  arrangement  worked  out. 
Obviously  the  Federal  Government  has  to  be  consulted. 

Governor  Scranton.  Sure. 

Mr.  Cramer.  If  a  project  has  to  conform  to  basic  standards  to  serve 
the  objectives  of  the  act,  but  I  Avould  like  to  see  us  set  some  of  the  more 
specifics  of  the  objective  and  take  away  the  Federal  Government’s  veto 
power. 
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Governor  Scranton.  I  would  have  no  objection  to  that.  You  have, 
however,  a  problem  here  of  where  literally  they  are  producing  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  money.  As  I  said  a  minute  ago,  I  think  that  is 
the  root  of  this  problem.  Once  the  States  and  the  local  government 
have  the  wherewithal  to  do  these  jobs,  I  think  they  can  do  them  just 
as  well,  if  not  better. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  all  I  have.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then,  Governor  Scranton,  you  are  not  suggesting  the 
Federal  Government  divest  itself  of  these  great  public  problems? 

Governor  Scranton.  No,  Congressman,  I  am  not  suggesting  the 
Federal  Government  divest  itself  of  anything  if  it  has  a  real  interest 
and  has  the  money  to  do  things  which  the  States  and  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  do  not  have.  This  is  our  problem,  nobody  denies  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  equal  problems  insofar  as  seeing  a  prudent 
investment  is  made  for  the  taxpayers. 

Governor  Scranton.  Certainly  if  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  use  its  money  for  this  purpose  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  end  of  the  Federal  Government  to  make  sure  that  the  money  is 
used  correctly. 

Mr.  Jones.  Under  the  arrangement,  as  proposed  in  this  bill,  do  you 
now  think  it  goes  a  great  distance  in  the  direction  of  securing  examina¬ 
tion  by  every  level  of  government  cooperatively? 

Governor  Scranton.  Yes;  and  I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  that  is  that  I  think  quite  frankly  we  have  all  read  the 
act,  we  have  all  read  the  specifics  as  to  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the 
rights  of  the  State  members,  and  the  rights  of  the  Federal  member, 
and,  like  all  of  these  things,  a  great  deal  will  matter  as  to  what  the 
spirit  of  those  persons  is.  So  far  the  spirit  has  been  very  good. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  do  not  sense  there  is  going  to  be  any  trespass  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  local  sovereignty? 

Governor  Scranton.  I  certainly  hope  not. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  first. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  I  asked  Governor  Tawes  just  how  much  would  be 
the  low  figure  and  how  much  the  high  figure  for  these  access  roads 
which  are  going  to  be  built.  Apparently  in  Pennsylvania  you  have 
the  study  much  further  along.  This  year  they  anticipate  building 
twice  as  many  miles  with  the  same  amount  of  money  because  they 
have  not  asked  for  an  increased  appropriation  but  they  have  asked 
for  an  increased  authorization  on  the  amount  of  mileage  to  be 
permitted. 

I  wonder  if  you  think  from  your  studies  that  they  will  be  able  to 
do  that? 

Governor  Scranton.  As  I  understood  the  rationale  of  requesting 
the  thousand  miles  of  access  roads  with  the  same  amount  of  money  is 
that  they  want  to  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  what  you  and  I  think  of 
as  access  roads ;  namely,  Appalachia  has  a  very  mountainous  terrain. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  transportation  facilities  into  these  very 
small  communities  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  area  are  almost  nil 
This  they  want  to  accentuate.  This  is  the  lowest  type  of  road  that  you 
can  build,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40,000  to  $50,000  per  mile,  and 
still  have  some  paving  involved.  The  idea  is  that  in  these  upper 
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reaches  they  would  want  to  be  able  to  get  into  them  for  the  timbering 
purposes,  for  recreational  purposes. 

May  I  say  to  you  we  have  a  number  of  indications  already  of  what 
this  might  do.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  there  is  tremendously 
renewed  interest  in  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  as  a  timbering  area, 
for  paper  and  other  types  of  wood  products.  New  industries  are 
coming  there  for  this  purpose. 

Our  department  of  forests  and  waters,  and  our  department  of  com¬ 
merce  has  been  working  very  closely  with  these  people,  and  one  of 
the  major  problems  in  our  area — I  am  sure  it  is  more  acute  in  eastern 
Kentucky  and  western  Virginia  and  western  North  Carolina — is  to 
reach  into  the  timbering  areas,  since  they  have  never  been  really  used 
before  to  the  degree  we  think  they  can  be  now  under  the  new  methods 
of  lumbering  and  paper  manufacturing. 

There  are  not  roads  to  accomplish  this,  and  I  think  this  is  why  they 
have  primarily  upped  the  number  of  miles  of  such  roads. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  There  will  be  quite  a  percentage  of  those  roads  built 
at  considerably  less  than  the  original  estimated  cost  that  we  had  last 
year. 

Governor  Scranton.  This  is  correct,  I  think,  if  they  can  accentuate 
the  type  of  road  I  just  indicated  to  you  here. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Governor,  if  they  close  the  Middletown  Airbase  and 
13,000  people  are  actually  out  of  work,  and  20,000  potentially,  maybe 
we  would  be  able  to  get  Dauphin  County  hooked  onto  Appalachia? 
[Laughter.] 

Governor  Scranton.  The  man  has  a  unique  interest;  he  comes  from 
Dauphin  County. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  McNamara,  you  have  been  a  good  witness. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  Governor,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  appearing  be¬ 
fore  this  committee  once  again,  and  once  again  you  have  been  a  terrific 
witness,  and  we  on  the  Public  Works  Committee  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  leadership  in  this  field,  because  you  have  been  one  of  those  who 
have  come  down  here  and  really  told  us,  and  helped  us  in  preparing  a 
bill  that  will  be  good  for  all  of  the  people  in  Pennsylvania  and  also 
the  Nation. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Governor  Scranton.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  there  further  questions  ? 

Governor,  we  are  most  grateful  to  you  for  having  been  with  us  today. 

Governor  Scranton.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Governor  Scranton  follows,  along  with 
additional  material :) 

Testimony  of  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  again  before  this 
committee  to  testify  about  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 

This  legislation  is  a  historic  landmark  in  State-Federal  relationships,  and  is 
possibly  the  most  important  single  piece  of  legislation  for  the  people  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  that  will  come  before  you  in  this  session. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  embodies  a  unique  State-Federal 
partnership  approach  which  is  essential  for  a  successful  operation  of  this  program. 

The  hill  provides  that  any  application  for  an  Appalachian  program  or  project 
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shall  be  approved  by  the  State  member  on  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
before  it  may  be  approved  by  the  Commission. 

It  gives  a  tremendous  responsibility  to  each  State  in  developing  the  type  of 
program  and  project  that  will  work  in  its  State,  in  approving  and  carrying  out 
Appalachian  projects  in  its  State,  and  in  helping  to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 

Because  the  States  have  limited  financial  resources,  the  Federal  funds  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  bill  are  vital. 

The  State-Federal  relationships  embodied  in  the  bill  insure  that  both  Federal 
and  State  funds  will  be  applied  effectively  to  do  the  job  of  economic  development 
so  necessary  in  Appalachia. 

The  Appalachian  program  will  benefit  Pennsylvania  in  many  ways. 

It  will  make  possible  the  construction  of  vitally  needed  highways,  health  and 
vocational  education  facilities,  sewage-treatment  plants,  and  other  community 
facilities. 

It  will  make  possible  the  improvement  of  the  water,  land,  and  timber  resources 
of  the  Commonwealth,  including  uses  for  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  and 
recreational  activities. 

It  will  especially  make  possible  the  restoration  of  the  ravages  of  past  mining 
activities  to  correct  the  problems  in  the  coal  mining  areas  which  cause  and 
perpetuate  unemployment. 

All  of  these  activities  made  possible  by  the  Appalachian  program  will  help  the 
economically  depressed  areas  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  other  Appalachian 
States. 

Last  year,  I  presented  to  you  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  bill  under  consideration 
at  that  time,  and  many  recommendations  for  changes  to  improve  the  bill.  You 
were  kind  enough  to  include  them  in  the  bill  and  now,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
Pennsylvania’s  recommendations  are  for  the  most  part  included. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  common  denominators  which  link  together  areas  in 
the  Appalachian  States — the  mountains  and  valleys  with  their  water,  land, 
mineral,  and  timber  resources ;  the  problems  of  lack  of  access ;  and  the  problems 
associated  with  abandoned  mining  activities. 

The  bill  makes  possible  a  pinpoint  approach  on  the  individual  problems  of  each 
subregion  of  Appalachia  which  in  turn  will  contribute  to  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  region. 

The  programs  authorized  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  will 
not  duplicate  activities  of  existing  programs  such  as  those  of  the  Ai-ea  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Act  and  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  proposed  Appalachia  bill  is  the  most  specific  act  of  all  of  them.  It  outlines 
more  clearly  what  can  be  done  and  what  cannot  be  done,  and  why,  better  than 
any  of  them.  It  provides  the  State-Federal  partnership  approach  through  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  to  pinpoint  the  problems  and  to  focus  on 
economic  development  while  coordinating  all  programs  which  affect  the  region. 

This  approach  has  been  developed  by  the  close  cooperation  of  representatives 
of  all  the  Appalachian  States  and  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Pennsylvania  strongly  supports  this  approach. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  already  passed  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  earlier  this  week  with  strong  bipartisan  support  from  all  parts 
of  the  Nation. 

We  urge  similar  prompt  action  and  approval  by  the  House  so  that  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government,  working  together,  can  get  on  with  the  job  the  bill 
challenges  us  to  do. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Governor’s  Office, 
Harrisburg,  February  4,  1965. 

Hon.  Robert  E.  Jones, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob  :  Pursuant  to  your  request  during  the  hearing  today,  I  enclose  a  brief 
summary  of  the  Appalachia  program  funds  which  we  estimate  will  be  attributable 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  the  corresponding  amounts  which  will  be  provided  out  of 
the  State  budget  for  the  various  programs  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  also  enclose  a  short  memorandum,  describing  in  detail  the  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams  planned  for  Pennsylvania  under  the  various  sections  of  the  Appalachia 
bill. 
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It  was  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  your  subcommittee  this  morning.  All  of 
us  in  Pennsylvania  are  grateful  to  your  committee  for  the  work  it  is  doing  in 
developing  this  promising  new  tool  with  which  to  strengthen  the  economic  health 
of  the  States  in  Appalachia. 

Most  sincerely, 

Wiixiam  W.  Scranton. 

Information  Concerning  Programs,  Plans,  and  Projects  for  Discussion  With 

the  Staff  of  the  Federal  Development  Planning  Committee  for  Appalachia 

i.  general  comments 

For  several  months,  Pennsylvania  has  been  preparing  to  participate  actively 
in  Appalachian  programs,  plans,  and  projects  under  the  assumption  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  would  enact  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  early  in  1965. 

Procedures  have  been  established  within  the  State  government  for  Appalachian 
program  and  project  coordination,  review,  assignment  of  priority,  and  approval 
by  the  State  member.  All  project  proposals  developed  by  State  departments  or 
agencies,  municipalities,  or  local  development  districts,  will  be  submitted  to  the 
State  member. 

A  project  proposal  will  be  referred  by  the  State  member  to  the  State  planning 
board  for  review  and  comment.  The  State  planning  board  will  review  the  project 
proposal  in  relationship  to  priorities,  policies,  criteria,  and  regional  development 
objectives  established  in  the  State  planning  process,  in  relationship  to  the  State’s 
capital  program,  and  in  relationship  to  proposals  affecting  the  non-Appalachian 
area  of  Pennsylvania. 

Proposals  for  some  “quick  start”  projects  prepared  by  various  State  agencies 
are  now  being  reviewed. 

The  Governor  will  request  the  general  assembly  to  provide  funds  for  Appa¬ 
lachian  programs,  including  at  least  $6.5  million  for  mining  area  restoration 
projects. 

II.  STATUS  OF  PROGRAMS,  PLANS,  AND  PROJECTS  UNDER  VARIOUS  SECTIONS  OF  THE 

APPALACHIAN  BILL 

Section  201.  Appalachian  development  highway  system 
A.  General  programs  and  plans 

1.  The  highway  system  classification  study  will  classify  existing  State  and 
local  roads  on  the  basis  of  use,  traffic  volumes,  and  other  criteria  to  assist  in 
establishing  appropriate  standards  for  types  and  services  required,  in  evaluating 
present  and  future  needs,  and  for  long-range  planning  purposes.  The  $150,000 
study  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation,  and  is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1965. 

2.  The  statewide  origin  and  destination  survey  will  obtain  data  on  traffic 
affecting  State  highways  and  will  assist  in  developing  an  overall  State  highways 
network.  This  $350,000  study  is  being  undertaken  by  Edwards  &  Kelcey,  and 
is  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  summer  of  1965. 

3.  The  State  highways  commission  is  required  by  law  to  prepare  annually  a 
6-year  highway  construction  program.  The  first  such  program  is  now  being- 
prepared,  and  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  May  1965. 

4.  County  planning  commissions  in  the  Appalachian  counties  have  been  and 
will  be  making  highway  and  transportation  plans.  In  the  larger  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas,  urban  transportation  studies  are  now  in  progress 
as  required  by  Federal  legislation.  The  areas  involved  include  Pittsburgh,  Erie. 
Johnstown,  Altoona,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  Scranton. 

5.  The  department  of  highways  is  now  obtaining  information  for  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  in  the  scenic  roads  and  parkways  study.  Information 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  before  February  1. 

B.  Project  information 

1.  In  June  1964,  Pennsylvania  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
to  the  Appalachian  staff  information  concerning  each  segment  on  the  proposed 
development  highway  system  as  defined  at  that  time.  This  material  is  now 
being  updated  as  a  part  of  the  general  program  and  planning  studies  described 
above.  As  indicated  in  last  year’s  statement,  certain  segments  are  ready  for 
construction,  and  contracts  could  be  let  during  1965. 
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2.  The  department  of  highways  is  making  studies  concerning  the  location  of 
access  roads  in  Pennsylvania.  At  present,  no  definite  specific  proposals  have  been 
developed.  The  department  of  forests  and  waters  is  determining  which  access 
roads  should  be  built  to  serve  State  forests  for  recreation  purposes  and  to  make 
possible  the  harvesting  of  timber  stands  in  State  forests. 

3.  Since  the  original  development  highway  system  network  was  delineated 
last  year,  some  county  and  local  agencies  have  made  proposals  for  including  other 
highway  segments.  These  proposals  have  not  yet  been  officially  evaluated. 

4.  No  specific  arrangements  have  yet  been  made  with  other  States  for  coopera¬ 
tive  highway  planning  and  project  implementation.  The  major  area  of  multistate 
concern  is  probably  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Section  202.  Demonstration  health  facilities 

A.  General  programs  and  plans 

1.  Pennsylvania  prepares  annually  a  State  plan  for  hospital  and  medical 
facilities  as  required  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

2.  The  Governor’s  hospital  study  commission  has  been  established  to  consider 
the  development  of  criteria  of  need  for  new  hospital  construction  to  avoid  build¬ 
ing  unnecessary  beds.  The  Pennsylvania  Economy  League  and  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity  are  now  doing  special  studies  for  the  commission. 

3.  A  comprehensive  State  mental  health  and  mental  retardation  program  and 
facilities  plan  is  being  prepared. 

B.  Project  information 

1.  Pennsylvania  now  operates  and  maintains  10  general  State  hospitals  in  the 
Appalachian  portion  of  Pennsylvania.  The  department  of  public  welfare  has 
proposed  construction  and  expansion  projects  in  connection  with  these  hospitals 
for  inclusion  in  the  State’s  capital  program,  as  well  as  possible  financing  through 
the  Appalachian  program. 

2.  The  department  of  public  welfare  has  proposed  construction  of  certain  local 
hospitals  to  implement  a  part  of  the  general  State  plan  prepared  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act. 

3.  Both  the  department  of  health  and  the  department  of  public  welfare  have 
proposed  the  construction  of  health  centers.  The  department  of  health  included 
eight  such  centers  in  its  capital  program  request.  The  department  of  public 
welfare  has  proposed  the  construction  of  a  community  health  center. 

4.  The  department  of  public  welfare  has  suggested  that  certain  capital  im¬ 
provements  at  State  mental  hospitals  located  in  the  Appalachian  portion  of 
Pennsylvania  be  constructed  under  the  Appalachian  program.  The  department 
of  public  welfare  has  also  proposed  the  construction  of  two  geriatric  units  for 
the  mentally  retarded. 

Section  203.  Land  improvement  and  erosion  control 

A.  General  program  and  plans 

1.  County  soil  and  water  conservation  districts  have  been  established  in  all 
of  Pennsylvania’s  Appalachian  counties  except  Blair,  Cameron,  and  Forest. 
Local  committees  are  actively  at  work  developing  county  plans  and  programs 
under  the  general  coordination  of  the  State  soil  and  water  conservation  com¬ 
mission  and  the  Federal  Soil  Conservation  Service.  A  special  Penn  soil  resource 
conservation  and  development  project  is  being  undertaken  in  Crawford,  Mercer, 
and  Venango  Counties  on  a  pilot  basis  to  guide  similar  studies  proposed  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

2.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  cooperative  soil 
survey  program  is  continuing.  Additional  funds  recently  made  available  for  this 
program  have  accelerated  the  mapping  rate.  In  eight  Appalachian  counties, 
urban  planning  assistance  funds  are  being  or  will  be  used  to  help  finance  soil 
surveys  and  analyses  in  urbanizing  areas.  This  is  a  program  pioneered  by 
Pennsylvania. 

B.  Project  information 

1.  Because  the  land  improvement  and  erosion  and  control  program  will  deal 
directly  with  individual  landowners,  no  specific  project  information  has  been 
developed  at  this  time. 
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Section  204-  Timber  development  organizations  ( and  other  forestry  programs) 

A.  General  programs  and  plans 

1.  No  particular  studies  liave  been  made  in  Pennsylvania  which  would  lead 
directly  to  the  formation  of  a  timber  development  organization.  However,  a 
wood  utilization  study  was  financed  through  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration. 

B.  Project  information 

1.  No  specific  project  information  concerning  timber  development  organiza¬ 
tions  is  available  at  present. 

2.  The  department  of  forests  and  waters  has  recommended  an  expansion  of 
the  cooperative  forestry  management  program  to  provide  additional  service 
foresters. 

Section  205.  Mining  area  restoration 

A.  General  programs  and  plans 

1.  The  mining  area  restoration  programs  have  received  major  emphasis  by 
the  Governor.  The  Governor’s  task  force  for  coal  region  programs  has  been 
organized  to  coordinate  mining  area  restoration  activities  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  Governor  will  request  the  general  assembly  to  make  a  substantial  appro¬ 
priation  to  enable  a  prompt  start  on  mining  area  restoration  projects. 

2.  Research  has  been  in  progress  for  many  years  in  Pennsylvania  concerning 
mining  area  restoration  problems  such  as  revegetation  of  strip-mined  areas 
and  culm  banks,  extinguishing  underground  mine  fires,  sealing  voids,  extinguish¬ 
ing  burning  culm  piles,  controlling  mine  pollution,  and  techniques  of  strip-mine 
restoration.  The  results  of  much  of  this  research  has  been  published.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  gladly  make  its  experience  available  to  the  other  Appalachian 
States. 

3.  In  1963,  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  enacted  new  anthracite  and 
bituminous  strip-mine  control  legislation.  The  strict  standards  of  the  new 
laws  are  being  enforced  successfully.  In  most  cases,  complete  backfilling  is  now 
required. 

4.  Officials  of  the  department  of  mines  and  mineral  industries  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing  with  other  States  the  development  of  an  interstate  compact  on  surface 
mining  and  on  mine  drainage  pollution  problems. 

B.  Project  information 

1.  Pennsylvania  has  submitted  to  Federal  officials  lists  of  proposed  mining  area 
restoration  projects.  Specific  projects  will  be  further  evaluated  and  coordinated 
within  the  State  by  the  Governor’s  coal  task  force.  Other  project  proposals  are 
being  developed  by  State  agencies  including  the  departments  of  mines  and  min¬ 
eral  industries,  health,  and  forests  and  waters,  as  well  as  the  game  commission. 

2.  The  department  of  forests  and  waters  has  recommended  the  construction 
of  an  additional  nursery  to  produce  tree  seedlings  which  would  be  used  for 
planting  restored  areas.  Early  construction  of  this  nursery  is  necessary  so  that 
trees  will  be  ready  for  planting  when  needed. 

3.  The  Pennsylvania  Geological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs 
has  proposed  a  program  of  topographic  mapping,  drilling  of  ground  water  test 
wells,  and  aeromagnetic  surveys  in  certain  Appalachian  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  work  would  be  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
as  an  augmentation  of  the  existing  program. 

Section  206.  Water  resources  survey  ( and  water  resources  projects) 

A.  General  programs  and  plans 

1.  Pennsylvania  is  a  member  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  whose 
area  of  jurisdiction  lies  partially  within  Appalachia.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  compact,  the  commission  is  responsible  for  formulating  and  implementing 
long-range  water  resource  river  basin  development  plans. 

2.  Pennsylvania  is  participating  actively  in  the  Susquehanna  and  Ohio  River 
Basin  studies.  Information  developed  in  these  studies  will  provide  data  for  the 
water  resource  survey  conducted  for  the  Appalachian  program. 

3.  Pennsylvania  is  a  member  of  ORSANCO,  which  is  concerned  with  water 
pollution  control  in  the  Ohio  River  Basin. 
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B.  Project  information 

1.  Water  resource  projects  to  be  accelerated  under  the  Appalachian  program 
have  not  definitely  been  determined.  Informal  discussions  have  been  held  with 
officials  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  consider 
projects  which  might  be  accelerated  in  Pennsylvania  when  funds  become  avail¬ 
able. 

2.  The  department  of  forests  and  waters  has  proposed  that  the  existing  coop¬ 
erative  program  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  concerning  flood  channel  improve¬ 
ments,  stream  cleaning,  and  bank  stabilization  be  expanded. 

Section211.  Vocational,  education  facilities 

A.  General  programs  and  plans 

1.  The  State  board  of  education  is  now  developing  a  series  of  statewide  plans 
for  educational  facilities  and  services  for  basic  education  and  higher  education. 
These  plans  are  scheduled  for  completion  during  1965. 

2.  The  department  of  public  instruction  is  developing  for  review  and  approval 
by  the  board  of  education  the  statewide  plan  for  vocational  education  facilities 
required  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

B.  Project  information 

1.  The  various  counties  in  Pennsylvania  have  submitted  to  the  department  of 
public  instruction  proposed  attendance  areas  for  vocational-technical  schools. 
A  list  of  43  projects  in  attendance  areas  within  the  Appalachian  portion  of 
Pennsylvania  have  been  submitted  by  the  State  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Specific  project  priorities,  however,  have  not  yet  been 
determined. 

Section  212.  Sewage  treatment  works 

A.  General  programs  and  plans 

1.  The  sanitary  water  board  administers  and  enforces  the  Clean  Streams  Act. 
Under  this  act,  the  board  controls  discharges  into  streams  and  has  authority  to 
issue  orders  to  municipalities  and  industries  compelling  them  to  build  sewage 
and  industrial  waste  treatment  facilities. 

2.  The  department  of  health  has  been  administering  the  program  authorized  by 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Project  planning  and  priority  criteria 
have  been  developed  by  the  department. 

B.  Project  information 

1.  The  department  of  health  has  on  file  a  backlog  of  applications  submitted 
by  communities  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  These  projects 
are  being  evaluated  for  possible  financing  through  the  Appalachian  program. 

Section  21Jj.  Supplements  to  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 

A.  General  programs  and  plans 

1.  In  addition  to  the  general  programs  and  plans  already  described,  the  State 
is  now  preparing  the  statewide  recreation  plan  required  by  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act.  The  State  planning  board  is  coordinating  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  plan,  which  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  summer  of  1965. 

B.  Project  information 

1.  No  specific  projects  for  financing  under  this  section  have  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined.  Some  inquiries  have  been  received,  and  are  now  being  evaluated. 

2.  State  agencies  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  grant-in-aid  pro¬ 
grams  to  be  authorized  for  supplementation  will  be  encouraged  to  develop 
project  proposals  for  Appalachian  financing  as  a  part  of  their  regular  program 
and  project  development  activities. 

Section  302.  Grants  for  research  and  demonstration  projects 

A.  General  programs  and  plans 

1.  The  Governor’s  council  of  business  and  industry  and  council  of  science 
and  technology  have  prepared  reports  which  recommend  specific  research  and 
demonstration  projects  to  stimulate  the  economic  development  of  Pennsylvania. 

B.  Project  information 

1.  Pennsylvania  is  now  developing  proposals  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  which  may  be  eligible  for  financing  through  the  Appalachian  program. 


Estimated  Appalachia  program  funds 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 
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Mr.  Jones.  We  have  various  witnesses  with  us  today.  We  have 
Senator  Randolph  who  has  been  up  and  down  Appalachia  so  long 
he  became  its  pilot.  He  steered  the  bill  through  last  year,  and  again 
this  year  of  course  the  two  Committees  of  Public  Works  of  the 
respective  bodies  have  worked  cordially,  very  understandingly. 

Senator  Randolph,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  have  you  at  the  table, 
but  we  have  from  West  Virginia  on  our  committee  Mr.  Kee,  and  if 
he  fails  to  perform,  we  are  going  to  send  a  report  card  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Senator  Randolph.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume  I  am  to  make  re¬ 
sponse  to  what  you  have  said.  I  had  not  intended  to  inject  any 
thought  into  this  hearing. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  here  last  year  with  the  then  Governor,  and 
I  am  privileged  today  to  be  with  the  new  Governor,  Hulett  C.  Smith, 
of  West  Virginia. 

I  am  very  happy  that  Representative  Kee  is  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee. 

I  recall  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  with  the  father  of  James  Kee,  also  to  serve  with  Mrs.  Kee,  the 
mother  of  James  Kee.  We  have  here  a  unique  situation,  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  carry  on  in  the  heritage  of  his  parents  in  the  con¬ 
structive  programs  to  which  they  lent  their  efforts. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  just  one  moment,  and  that  is  all,  it  would 
be  to  further  clarify,  if  that  is  the  correct  word,  the  statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  with  reference  to 
the  appropriate  inquiry  Representative  Cramer  posed  with  reference 
to  the  cost  of  the  so-called  access  roads. 

It  was  not  without  the  most  careful  study  that  the  additional  500 
miles  was  arrived  at  and  added  to  the  500  miles  contained  in  S.  2782 
of  last  year.  It  was  after  the  States  themselves  had  made  a  restudy 
of  this  situation.  There  are  some  States  within  the  Appalachian 
region  where  we  can  build  compact  gravel  roads,  which  are  access 
roads,  for  approximately  $27,000.  It  will  run  above  that  figure  of 
course  in  many  other  States,  but  it  was  on  the  basis  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  came,  Representative  Cramer,  as  you  well  know,  from 
the  highway  departments  of  the  States  involved,  and  it  was  not  a 
figure  that  was  a  cursory  one. 

I  think  this  is  important  to  note  because  of  the  attention  that  you 
focused  on  the  matter  here  today. 

I  am  very  privileged  to  join  with  Representative  Kee  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  Hec.hler,  who  is  also  present  here  today  under  your  chair¬ 
manship,  in  welcoming,  if  I  may  use  that  term  “welcoming,”  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith  to  the  witness  stand. 

His  new  administration,  I  am  sure,  will  be  characterized  by  not  only 
his  knowledgeabilitv  on  this  subject  but  his  very  real  efforts,  joined 
with  his  administration  and  the  members  of  the  legislature,  to  meet  the 
demands  which  will  come  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  if  this  program 
in  its  part  is  to  be  fruitful. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Senator. 
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We  are  very  pleased  to  have  Governor  Smith.  Governor,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee,  we  welcome  you  here  today,  and  certainly  as  the 
Senator  stated  we  know  of  your  interest  and  the  devotion  you  have 
given  to  this  subject,  which  makes  us  all  the  more  anxious  to  liave  you 
with  us  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HTJLETT  C.  SMITH,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Governor  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Jones.  Before  you  proceed,  Governor,  I  wrnuld  like  the  record 
to  disclose  that  we  have  present  today  Members  of  the  House,  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  of  North  Carolina  and  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Everett, 
even  though  he  is  not  a  member  of  this  subcommittee,  is  a  member  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  and  he  too  is  present. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  here  as  a  representative  of  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  and  we  expect  to  hear  from  you  at  the  conclusion  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia. 

Governor  Smith. 

Governor  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  today. 

It  is  an  honor  to  appear  before  this  committee  because  this  measure  is 
tremendously  significant  to  West  Virginia,  and  I  am  greatly  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  prompt  action  that  your  committee  has  demonstrated  in 
scheduling  hearings  on  a  vitally  important  measure,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  urge  the  committee  to  take  rapid  and  favorable 
action  on  reporting  this  bill  to  the  House  floor,  and  to  support  its  early 
adopt  ion  by  the  House  and  enactment  into  law. 

I  think  it  is  proper  at  this  time  for  me  to  state  it  is  my  policy — and 
it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  during  my  term  as 
Governor — to  put  this  program  into  action  as  rapidly  and  as  effectively 
as  possible. 

I  know  our  chairman  is  a  resident  of  Alabama,  which  lies  partially 
within  the  Appalachian  Range,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  are  well  aware 
of  some  of  the  acute  and  persistent  problems  affecting  this  region  of 
the  Nation. 

I  also  am  pleased  to  note  the  presence  on  this  subcommittee  of  my 
close  friend  and  your  newest  associate,  Congressman  James  Kee  of 
West  Virginia.  Jim  Kee  has  a  long  record  of  public  service  that  has 
acquainted  him  intimately  with  the  problems  of  Appalachia,  and  I 
know  that  his  counsel  and  advice  will  be  very  helpful  to  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  wa  are  about  to  win  the  approval  of  a 
program  for  Appalachia.  There  is  a  sense  of  victory  in  the  air — 
victory  in  a  long  and  difficult  struggle  that  began  4  years  ago,  when  the 
Conference  of  Appalachian  Governors  first  was  convened  and  began 
the  struggle  to  focus  the  Nation’s  attention  on  the  problems  that  are 
unique  to  our  eastern  mountain  range. 

As  I  recently  tolcl  your  distinguished  counterpart  in  the  Senate  and 
our  own  senior  Senator,  Jennings  Randolph,  when  I  testified  in  a 
similar  capacity  before  his  subcommittee,  I  do  not  believe  this  bill 
would  have  come  into  being  without  an  unusual  degree  of  State  co- 
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operation  led  first  by  the  Appalachian  Governors  Conference.  It  is 
now  our  duty  to  complete  the  task  they  started,  and  we  hope  we  can 
obtain  swift  congressional  approval,  and  the  signature  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  when  this  is  done  it  is  just  the  beginning.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  11  Appalachian  States  and  the  Federal  agencies  which  are  in¬ 
volved  must  move  immediately  to  forge  a  smooth  and  effective  team 
relationship,  so  that  the  actual  work  of  this  cooperative  undertaking 
can  begin  at  once. 

Steps  in  the  right  direction  are  now  being  taken.  Acting  under 
Presidential  directive,  the  interim  planning  agency  is  maintaining  a 
constant  and  continuing  dialog  with  the  several  States  on  the  ways  and 
means  to  start,  an  action  program  before  the  ink  of  the  President’s  pen 
is  dry  on  this  bill. 

In  the  States  themselves,  efforts  are  beginning  to  take  form  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  programs  and  projects  which  can  be  started  at  the  earliest 
possible  elate. 

West  Virginia,  at  this  moment,  is  undertaking  a  total  inventory  of 
the  projects  which  might  begin  in  a  reasonably  short  time,  and  which 
would  give  the  greatest  forward  thrust  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  State. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  matter  of  economic  development  and  the 
restoration  of  economic  vitality  to  the  Appalachian  region,  because  this 
is  the  principal  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  program. 

The  national  economy  is  healthy,  and  moving  forward  at  an  un¬ 
precedented  pace.  The  Appalachian  States,  which  have  made  vigor¬ 
ous  efforts  to  solve  their  own  problems,  are  not  removed  from  this 
general  well-being. 

But  difficult  problems  remain. 

The  age-old  struggle  for  good  transportation  and  communication 
systems  in  a  rugged  geographic  area  continues  to  plague  us. 

The  scars  of  decay  and  decline,  which  characterized  our  region  dur¬ 
ing  the  postwar  era,  still  are  graphically  evident  in  too  many  places. 

Too  many  communities,  with  a  real  desire  and  incentive  to  help 
themselves  and  redevelop  their  economies,  are  hampered  and,  indeed, 
often  frustrated,  because  of  the  lack  of  good  public  facilities,  roads, 
and  a  better  capital  base. 

Too  many  of  our  people  remain  in  need. 

Too  many  of  them  lack  the  education  to  make  them  productive 
and  employable. 

Too  many  of  them  live  on  less- than- adequate  incomes  even 
when  they  cannot  be  classified  as  unemployed. 

Too  many  of  them  do  not  have  access  to  decent  health  services  and 
skilled  doctors. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  problems  that  are  still  with  us. 

This  is  the  legacy  of  neglect — an  inheritance  of  the  dreadful  prob¬ 
lems  which  we  faced  in  the  1950’s. 

This  is  why  the  slightest  downturn  in  the  national  economy  probably 
would  be  felt  first  and  would  hit  hardest  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

For  it  has  been  said  that  “when  the  national  economy  sneezes,  West 
Virginia  gets  pneumonia.” 

It  is  imperative  that  we  act  now,  during  a  time  of  great  national 
prosperity,  to  provide  West  Virginia  and  all  of  Appalachia  with  the 
tools  to  enable  us  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
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If  Appalachia  can  succeed  in  this  catching-up  process  of  economic 
development,  then  the  whole  Nation’s  economy  will  benefit. 

Unemployment  compensation  payments  will  decline.  So-called 
crash  programs  of  assistance  will  not  be  necessary.  The  lines  of  people 
waiting  to  receive  surplus  food  commodities  will  shorten,  and  finally 
disappear,  welfare  payments  from  the  Federal  Government  will  taper 
off. 

Appalachia  will  become  a  fully  self-sufficient  member  of  a  Great 
Society — the  most  prosperous  nation  on  earth. 

This  bill  is  one  means  to  that  end. 

For  that  reason,  it  has  my  support.  It  ought  to  have  the  support 
of  every  American,  because  it  is  a  good  investment  in  our  country’s 
future. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  great  study,  long  effort,  and  it  represents 
the  thoughts,  ideas,  and  philosophies  of  a  great  many  people. 

I  was  present  when  this  Appalachian  Commission  first  started  in 
April  1963.  For  a  period  of  time  I  served  with  the  men  who  started 
drafting  the  Appalachian  program,  and  there  is  not  a  single  section 
of  this  program  I  cannot  accept,  because  ever}'  portion  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  holds  promise  of  benefits  to  West  Virginia  and  its  people. 

But  I  believe  it  could  be  made  better,  and  thus  do  its  job  more 
efficiently.  Therefore,  I  respectfully  would  like  to  propose  more  alter¬ 
ations  which  seem  to  have  great  merit. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  other  side  of  Capitol  Hill,  where  I 
testified  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in 
favor  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

This  is  consistent  with  the  guiding  policy  of  my  administration — 
to  put  education  first  and  foremost  among  our  objectives. 

But  if  the  problems  of  education  are  first  in  West  Virginia,  then  the 
problems  of  roads  are  equally  as  important. 

The  proposed  Appalachian  bill  has  been  revised  to  allow  the  con¬ 
struction  of  1,000  miles  of  new  access  roads,  instead  of  the  shorter 
system  contained  in  the  bill  you  considered  in  1964. 

This  is  a  desirable  addition,  and  I  am  fully  aware  that  it  would 
provide  its  major  benefit  to  States  which  do  not  fare  as  well  as  West 
Virginia  in  the  allocation  of  the  basic  highway  network.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  would  hojDe,  of  course,  to  obtain  some  portion  of  this  access 
mileage. 

I  also  am  concerned  with  the  mining  restoration  section  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and,  in  my  testimony  before  the  Senate,  I  proposed  expansion  of 
this  section  to  encompass  a  full-scale  inventory  of  all  the  mineral 
resources  of  Appalachia  and  their  potential  for  economic  development 
of  the  region. 

The  Senate  committee  did  not  adopt  this  suggestion  but  did  add  an 
additional  $15  million  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  coalfield  reclamation 
activity.  I  applaud  their  action  and  trust  that  the  House  may  accept 
this  revision. 

In  view  of  the  Senate’s  action,  I  still  would  like  to  propose  one 
refinement  in  section  205. 

The  present  bill  enables  an  immediate  program  to  extinguish  under¬ 
ground-  and  outcrop-mine  fires.  Control  of  these  fires  certainly  is 
commendable  because  it  will  help  to  stop  the  senseless  destruction  of 
priceless  coal  reserves  and  eliminate  health  and  safety  hazards. 
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But  this  bill  needs  to  be  amended  to  permit  us  to  undertake  similar 
action  on  the  burning  coal  mine  refuse  heaps  which  pollute  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  mar  the  beauty  of  our  countryside.  These  “gob  piles,”  as 
they  are  commonly  known,  often  burn  for  years.  Until  recently,  they 
were  regarded  as  almost  uncontrollable. 

New  techniques,  however,  have  given  new  hope  for  controlling  these 
smelly  and  obnoxious  fires. 

A  technique  developed  in  recent  months  has  proved  highly  success¬ 
ful.  It  not  only  puts  out  the  fires;  it  also  reclaims  the  coal  particles 
which  feeds  these  refuse  piles. 

Five  hundred  of  these  “gob  piles”  are  now  burning  in  the  United 
States.  Two  hundred  and  eighteen  are  in  West  Virginia  and  virtually 
all  of  them  are  in  Appalachia.  Some  have  been  burning  for  more  than 
50  years  and  all  of  them  smell  like  Hades. 

I  hope  we  might  see  this  bill  include  the  means  to  begin  efforts  to 
put  out  these  miserable  mounds  of  smoldering  fumes,  just  as  the  bill 
presently  permits  an  attack  on  underground  fires.  I  hope  that  your 
committee  will  give  this  concept  its  attention. 

Finally,  I  want  to  speak  of  a  serious  problem  not  covered  by  this 
bill,  and  perhaps  not  proposed  to  be  included  in  this  act,  but  yet - 

Mr.  Jones.  Governor,  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you  but  I  might  add 
at  this  point,  as  I  have  pointed  out  to  other  witnesses,  that  problem  is 
being  considered  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and,  I  think,  they  are  trying  to  attack  the  problem  on  a  broad 
front.  It  is,  therefore,  not  as  conclusive  in  their  findings  so  far  as  they 
would  like  it  to  be  and  the  reports  have  been  withheld  until  such  time 
as  they  feel  findings  will  be  substantial.  That  is  my  understand¬ 
ing. 

Governor  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  this  information  and  we  will  certainly  follow  this  matter  along 
with  you.  I  know  you  are  interested  in  this  problem,  too. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  whole  problem  is  vested  in  so  many  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  it  is  hard  to  corral  them  all  and  put  them 
into  one  bunch  but  that  is  being  done. 

Governor  Smith.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Or  so  I  am  informed. 

Governor  Smith.  As  I  was  saying,  there  are  virtually  no  provisions 
for  the  construction  of  new  public  facilities  to  make  life  decent  and 
attractive ;  to  lure  new  industry  to  a  community ;  or  help  it  to  increase 
its  tourist  traffic. 

I  concede  that  some  types  of  public  facilities  can  be  constructed 
under  certain  sections  of  the  bill.  For  example,  sewage  treatment  fa¬ 
cilities  can  be  built  under  section  212. 

This  section  provides  $6  million  for  such  facilities  in  all  of  Appa¬ 
lachia.  The  total  inadequacy  of  this  figure  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that, 
in  West  Virginia  alone,  we  have  more  than  $5.5  million  in  sewer 
facility  applications  pending  from  the  APW  program. 

There  is  no  money  at  all  for  water  systems,  sewer  interceptor  lines, 
street  paving,  parking  facilities,  and  conservation  projects — items  that 
are  gravely  needed  by  the  Appalachian  region. 

West  Virginia  communities  still  are  left  with  more  than  $25  million 
in  pending  applications  for  accelerated  public  works  assistance.  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  many  pending  projects  in  your  home  State,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Public  facilities  are  such  an  urgent  need  that  I  believe  any  Appa¬ 
lachian  regional  development  program  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  provision  in  this  respect. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  the  APW  program  renewed  for  the  entire  Na¬ 
tion.  But  reality  makes  us  concede  that  the  chances  for  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  this  year  are  not  bright. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  $100  million  in  new  and  immediate  obli- 
gational  authority  for  accelerated  public  works  be  written  into  the 
bill  by  this  committee  and  be  approved  before  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  adjourns. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  highway  system,  no  program  is 
so  important  to  Appalachia.  I  implore  this  committee  to  give  my 
proposal  serious  attention. 

These  suggestions  which  I  have  respectfully  offered  would  make 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  a  better  program ;  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  area  and  its  people.  I  commend  them 
to  your  consideration. 

And  on  that  note,  and  with  full  confidence  that  this  committee  will 
give  top-priority  consideration  to  this  bill,  I  close  my  remarks  with 
my  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  to  state  our  case  for  a  promising  and  progressive  program  for 
the  Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  West  Virginia  sup¬ 
ports  fully  and  completely  the  bill  before  your  committee  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Governor.  I  can  inform  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  that  you  are  a  great  advocate  and  certainly  the  testi¬ 
mony  you  have  submitted  to  us  today,  I  assure  you,  will  be  very  help¬ 
ful  to  the  members  of  this  committee. 

I  note  the  fact  that  you  are  going  about  a  lot  of  these  program 
which  are  in  the  Appalachian  bill  now  but  what  you  are  hopeful  of 
is  exceeding  those  programs  and  accelerating  them  to  meet  these 
pockets  of  distress. 

Governor  Smith.  I  think,  sir,  what  I  had  in  mind  is :  Things  have 
run  right  along  with  the  Appalachian  program  and,  if  they  can  be 
added  to  or  dovetailed,  we  are  going  to  get  a  much  stronger  economic 
development  program  in  Appalachia  and,  perhaps,  it  will  also  bene¬ 
fit  other  parts  of  the  country  when  they  become  authorized. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  heard  Senator  Randolph  last  year  at  the  time  he  made 
the  statement  that  this  was  a  long-range  program ;  one  that  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  and  the  fundamentals  of  the  problem.  He  stated 
that  this  program  can  be  brought  about  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  will 
encompass  the  whole  community  effort  and  State  effort. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  major  aspects  of  this  whole  bill  and  I  think 
you  also  pointed  that  out  today. 

Mr.Kee. 

Mr.  Kee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  you  in  welcoming  and 
highly  complimenting  Governor  Smith  for  his  excellent  presentation 
today. 

I  would  also  like  to  p joint  out,  if  I  may,  sir,  that  the  Governor  is 
extremely  fortunate  in  that  he  has  a  very  charming  lady— one  of  the 
most  attractive  ladies  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia — as  his  wife,  and 
Mrs.  Hulett  Smith  is  in  the  audience  today. 

Would  you  like  to  stand  and  take  a  bow  ? 
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Mr.  Jones.  If  you  stand,  please  don't  bow  [laughter]  Mrs.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Smith.  I  will  sit. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you. 

Governor,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  had  you  with  us. 

Governor  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  one  or  two  questions? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramer.  In  the  light  of  the  chairman’s  suggestion,  it  is  rather 
difficult  for  me  to  pose  a  number  of  questions  I  was  going  to  pose. 
I  will  try  to  save  as  much  time  as  possible.  There  are  several  things, 
though,  that  I  would  like  to  have  clarified  which  relate  to  West 
Virginia. 

No.  1,  could  West  Virginia  provide  the  same  information  I  requested 
of  the  other  Governors  ? 

Governor  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is,  what  you  anticipate  your  expenditures  in 
programs  will  be  under  the  different  sections  of  the  bill  and  costs 
thereof. 

Governor  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  will  be  very  helpful. 

What  would  be  the  attitude  of  your  State  relating  to  the  Kennedy 
amendment  concerning  the  13  counties  in  New  York  ? 

Governor  Smith.  Looking  at  the  amendment,  it  would  be  similar 
to  the  thought  expressed  by  Governor  Scranton,  that  when  the  basis 
is  determined,  as  I  see  by  the  Commission  having  the  right  of  de¬ 
termining  the  requirements  and  the  ability  of  these  areas  to  be  a  part 
of  this  program,  I  can  see  if  they  meet  the  same  problems  we  have 
in  West  Virginia,  West  Virginia  would  have  no  objection  to  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  certain  counties  in  New  York  which  might  be  needful  of 
this  help. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Would  you  object  to  an  approach  on  the  basis  of  an 
approach  of  the  Commission  recommending  to  Congress  what  its  atti¬ 
tude  would  be,  and  let  Congress  decide  whether  or  not  to  add  the  coun¬ 
ties  and,  if  so,  how  many,  as  we  are  doing  in  this  act  ? 

Governor  Smith.  I  would  think  that  the  judgment  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  might  be  applicable  at  the  time,  although  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  type  of  change  being  added. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  understand  you  are  a  newly  elected  Governor  of 
West  Virginia. 

Governor  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Did  you  have  a  capacity  in  the  previous  planning  of 
this  legislation  ? 

Governor  Smith.  Yes,  I  did,  sir,  in  the  early  stages  of  it  in  1963, 
but  I  was  out  of  the  political  arena  from  that  standpoint  in  the  year 
1964  when  most  of  the  planning  was  done  on  this  act. 

Mr.  Cramer.  If  you  had  an  opportunity  to  recommend,  would  you 
recommend  that  the  Federal  Government  have  a  veto  power  in  this 
Commission  setup  ?  Is  that  your  choice,  as  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  or  do  you  think  he  should  have  equal  voting  rights 
with  the  States  ? 

Governor  Smith.  Sir,  as  pointed  out  to  me,  this  was  arrived  at 
after  considerable  discussion  and  great  thought  by  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  interim  Appalachian  Commission  as  a  means  of  providing 
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a  compromise,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  was 
being  furnished  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  an  appropriate  State  veto  put  in  under  section  222,  which 
enables  them  to  offset  certain  parts  of  it,  so  I  believe  it  is  equally  bal¬ 
anced  in  the  proposal  that  now  sets  up  the  committee. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  Probably  the  best  method  that  could  be 
arrived  at  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Your  analysis  is  if  the  States  recommend  no  single 
State  can  veto,  but  a  single  Federal  representative  can. 

In  section  214  I  notice  you  suggest,  on  page  7,  there  should  be  an 
additional  APW  authorization.  That  would  be  about  the  way  I 
have  described  this  $90  million  supplemental  fund  contained  already 
in  section  214.  Would  you  agree  that  is  already  in  the  bill? 

Governor  Smith.  I  think  it  is,  part  of  it,  because  certainly  this 
fund  would  be  able  to  help  and  aid,  as  I  understand  it,  the  various 
programs  that  fit  in  this  that  would  be  allocated  as  necessary,  but 
I  would  think,  although  I  don’t  propose  it  as  proper  or  germane  to 
this  act,  that  there  should  be  additional  accelerated  public  works 
programs  considered  by  this  Congress  and  at  a  later  date  given  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr.  Cramer.  You  mean  applicable  to  the  entire  United  States? 

Governor  Smith.  Applicable  to  the  entire  United  States,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Of  course  that  is  the  feeling  of  some  of  us  with  regard 
to  this  total  act;  we  think  if  they  are  going  to  do  it,  they  ought  to 
make  it  applicable  to  the  entire  United  States  and  not  on  a  regional 
basis. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  only  difficulty  we  have  with  Mr.  Cramer’s  suggestion 
is  we  could  not  get  him  to  go  along  on  APW. 

Mr.  Cramer.  APW  was  not  the  approach.  There  are  some  things 
in  this  act  which  would  be  acceptable.  I  have  a  little  difficulty  in 
that  Florida  is  not  in  it  and  never  will  be. 

I  will  shorten  my  questions  in  view  of  the  quorum  call. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  received,  as  I  recall,  a  few  years  ago 
about  360  additional  miles  in  the  Interstate  System,  did  it  not? 

Governor  Smith.  Not  that  much,  sir.  Over  a  period  of  2  or  3 
years,  it  was  almost  that  amount.  It.  was  180  miles  in  1961,  and  then 
there  was  some  in  the  previous  administration,  something  like  89  or 
90  miles  that  was  allocated  in  1957  or  1958. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Has  the  State  gotten  its  tax  structure  in  condition 
where  it  can  pay  its  matching  share  of  all  available  highway  funds 
now? 

Governor  Smith.  Mr.  Cramer,  the  State  of  West  Virginia  passed 
a  bond  issue  of  $200  million  at  the  last  general  session  for  its  matching 
requirements,  which  is  enough  to  meet  immediate  needs  and  also  to 
take  care  of  its  proposed  obligations  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Cramer.  How  much  is  proposed  to  be  used  for  the  present  pro¬ 
gram,  and  how  much  for  the  new  program  ? 

Is  that  $200  million  all  for  highways  ? 

Governor  Smith.  It  is  all  for  highways,  and  only  for  highway  con¬ 
struction.  These  programs  that  we  have  proposed  under  the  Appala¬ 
chian  program  have  been  fitted  into  the  funds  that  are  going  to  be 
made  available  under  that  bond  issue,  so  they  will  take  care  of  it. 
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Mr.  Cramer.  Wliat  is  the  breakdown  ?  How  much  is  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  ? 

Governor  Smith.  Sir,  I  do  not  know  the  exact  details,  but  we  have 
$40  million  that  will  be  made  available  during  the  coming  year  which 
will  enable  us  to  have  matching  funds  for  this  year.  We  expect  to 
get  16  or  18  miles  of  this  underway  and  to  catch  up  annually  with 
the  funds  that  are  provided  under  the  bond  issue,  and  this  will  be  de¬ 
termined  to  match  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  done  so  this  program, 
which  has  a  5-year  run,  will  be  able  to  match  the  other,  and  also  be 
able  to  take  care  of  the  Interstate  System,  which  has  a  10-year  run. 

Mr.  Cramer.  As  I  understand  it,  West  Virginia  has  437  miles  esti¬ 
mated  ;  $235  million  would  be  required  solely  to  match  this  program. 

Governor  Smith.  Is  this  program  not  on  a  70-30  program? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that.  The  act  says  50  per¬ 
cent  except  under  special  circumstances,  and  it  has  been  my  impres¬ 
sion  that  most  of  the  planning  has  been  on  the  basis  of  going  ahead 
and  using  70  percent,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  Congress  says  50 
percent  except  under  special  circumstances. 

That  appears  to  be  the  attitude  of  most  of  the  people  who  have 
appeared;  they  expect  to  get  70  percent,  even  though  the  Congress 
says  50  percent  is  the  basis. 

Even  if  you  received  70  percent,  your  State  costs  would  be  about 
$135  million.  Is  $65  million  enough  to  do  the  rest  of  your  highway 
matching  program? 

Governor  Smith.  We  feel  it  will  be  available  as  it  moves  along, 
because  there  are  other  funds  becoming  available.  This  $200  million 
is  not  all  the  funds  which  are  available ;  this  in  addition  to  our  reg¬ 
ular  highway  program. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  understand  that,  but  up  to  this  time  you  were  not 
able  to  match  your  funds. 

Governor  Smith.  Yes ;  however,  we  will  be  caught  up  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  as  far  as  the  program  is  concerned  on  the  Interstate  System, 
as  well  as  on  the  ABC,  and  we  anticipate  the  funds  becoming  available 
from  regular  or  general  revenue  and  highway  users’  taxes  in  West 
Virginia,  plus  the  proceeds  from  the  issuance  of  these  bonds,  which 
will  enable  us  to  meet  the  requirements  for  orderly  construction  of 
(his  road  program  outlined  in  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  have  just  one  question. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  Governor  of  your  State  testified  before  this 
committee  in  reference  to  the  period  1961-64  that  it  “has  been  one  of 
great,  economy  recovery  for  the  State,  with  a  new  peak  of  cooperation 
reached  between  the  people  and  all  levels  of  government.” 

He  then  cited  the  fact : 

Unemployment,  which  stood  at  105,000  in  1961,  has  been  gradually  cut  down 
to  less  than  60,000  early  in  1964.  We  have  beautified  and  cleaned  up  the  State 
to  make  it  more  attractive  to  new  industry  and  tourists — and  many  new  plants 
and  a  great  increase  in  the  tourist  trade  are  the  results.  We  were  the  first 
State  to  institute  a  State  work  and  training  program — providing  for  both  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  and  means  of  earning  a  living — to  thousands  of  un¬ 
employed  fathers,  and  this  program  has  been  so  effective  it  is  being  recommended 
as  a  model  to  other  States. 
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That  is  the  quote.  Then  the  committee  cites  the  fact : 

The  value  of  private  building  contracts  for  industrial  plants  in  West  Virginia 
awarded  during  1962  was  $119,500,000 — about  4.7  percent  of  the  U.S.  total  of 
such  contracts.  This  is  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
West  Virginia  is  only  about  1  percent  of  that  of  the  United  States. 

This  statement  was  made  last  year,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if 
you  feel  that  statement  was  true  last  year,  and  that  this  resurgence 
is  continuing  under  your  administration? 

Governor  Smith.  That  statement  was  true  last  year,  and  the  same 
situation  is  going  on  at  the  present  time.  There  has  been  some  in¬ 
crease  in  unemployment  because  of  seasonal  factors,  but  generally 
the  unemployment  picture  is  remaining  constant.  We  have  stabilized 
our  outmigration  of  population.  There  are  still  a  lot  of  things  to  be 
done,  and  the  greatest  handicap  we  have  now,  of  course,  to  further 
growth,  is  the  need  for  development  roads  and  a  better  educational 
program,  and  both  these  have  been  attacked  by  my  administration,  and 
the  previous  administration,  by  providing  more  funds  through  in¬ 
creased  sales  taxes  in  West  Virginia  to  aid  in  the  educational  program. 

By  the  passage  of  the  bond  issue,  we  are  attacking  the  road  pro¬ 
gram,  so  the  combination  of  these  two,  with  the  assistance  we  hope 
will  come  under  the  Appalachia  bill,  and  the  other  bills  of  Federal 
aid  we  have  been  working  with,  hopefully  we  will  be  enabled  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  growth. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Thank  you.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  there  further  questions? 

Again,  thank  you,  Governor. 

Governor  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Jones.  Next  we  have  the  representative  of  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  Dan  K.  Moore,  who  is  represented  by  our  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,  Mr.  Basil  L.  Whitener,  who  will  make  a  statement 
in  behalf  of  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BASIL  WHITENER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Whitener.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
Gov.  Dan  Moore  of  North  Carolina  asked  that  I  present  his  statement 
to  the  committee  today  and  say  to  you  that  he  regretted  so  much  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  be  here  in  person. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  do  not  have  to  make  any  apology  for  the  Governor 
so  long  as  you  are  the  representative. 

Mr.  Whitener.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  think  I  should  explain  to  you 
that  you  are  deprived  of  his  presence  because  of  the  necessity  of  his 
addressing  the  legislature  today,  which  opened  this  week  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  he  just  could  not  be  here.  But  I  will  read  his 
brief  statement. 

(Governor  Moore’s  statement  follows  as  read  by  Mr.  Whitener :) 

The  Appalachia  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  H.R.  4,  pre¬ 
sents  a  challenge,  an  opportunity,  and  a  responsibility.  The  challenge 
is  the  goal  of  the.  program  as  stated  by  the  President’s  Appalachia 
Regional  Commission: 

“The  introduction  of  Appalachia  and  its  people  into  fully  active 
membership  in  the  American  society.” 
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The  opportunity  is  the  approach:  A  true  local- State-Federal  co¬ 
operative  endeavor  to  provide  the  region  with  the  investments  and  the 
tools  with  which  to  achieve  the  goal.  The  responsibility  is  that  of 
effecting  these  new  programs  within  the  greater  context  of  continu¬ 
ing  State  government. 

Appalachia  is  a  region  where  economic  growth  has  lagged  behind  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  While  geography  has  been  a  deterrent  to  full 
maturity  of  the  region,  at  the  same  time  it  presents  us  with  great 
natural  potential.  But  this  potential  can  only  be  achieved  when  ac¬ 
cessible.  The  accessibility  is  essential  to  the  eocnomic  development  pro¬ 
gram  embodied  in  the  bill. 

Our  country’s  history  of  economic  development  is  eloquent  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact  that  economic  activity  is  stimulated  by  routes  of 
transportation  providing  access  and  interchange  among  the  various 
centers  of  production,  consumption,  and  recreation.  The  rugged 
geography  of  the  Appalachian  region  creates  tremendous  transporta¬ 
tion  problems  in  addition  to  much  higher  construction  costs.  As  a 
result,  Appalachia  is  not  readily  accessible,  which  has  led  to  a  lack 
of  economic  development. 

Highway  building  proposals  contained  in  H.R.  4,  both  for  develop¬ 
mental  highways  and  a  system  of  access  roads,  strike  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem. 

These  will  go  far  in  overcoming  the  regional  isolation  in  Appalachia 
and  will  supplement  the  basic  transportation  system  of  the  State. 
Once  these  highways  are  provided  and  other  capital  improvements 
permitted  under  this  act  are  available,  the  region  will  have  the  tools 
needed  to  achieve  the  goal  of  economic  partnership  in  the  American 
economy. 

As  I  said  before  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  the  people 
of  the  Appalachian  counties  are  not  to  blame  for  their  predicament. 
They  are  resourceful,  self-reliant  and  courageous.  They  have  worked 
hard  and  have  accomplished  much.  They  have  never  wavered  in  their 
determination  to  rise  economically.  It  has  frequently  been  dis¬ 
couraging. 

I  am  a  native  of  the  Appalachian  region  of  our  State  and  know 
firsthand  the  problems  and  potentials  of  the  area.  We  have  too  often 
seen  the  fruits  of  the  new  industrial  revolution  bypass  us— but  not 
for  a  lack  of  effort.  In  fact,  the  leaders  of  the  western  coimties  of 
our  State  have  been  most  active  in  attempting  to  solve  their  own  prob¬ 
lems.  The  Western  North  Carolina  Associated  Communities,  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Regional  Planning  Commission,  and  the 
Northwest  North  Carolina  Development  Association  have  been  very 
active  and  effective  in  this  regard. 

But  our  experience  indicates  that  major  capital  expenditures  are 
needed  to  stimulate  the  region.  The  combined  efforts  of  all  levels  of 
government  must  be  focused  on  this — and  this  the  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Development  Act  of  1965  proposes  to  do. 

I  endorse  H.R.  4  as  the  means  to  achieve  the  goal  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  region  and  appreciate  the  promptness  and  efficiency 
of  Congress  in  handling  this  bill. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  Governor’s  prepared  statement. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  tell  the  Governor  he  vested  himself  in  a  good  rep¬ 
resentative  when  he  let  you  come  before  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Whitener.  I  certainly  appreciate  that,  but  I  certainly  would 
not  hold  myself  out  as  an  adequate  representative  of  our  distinguished 
Governor. 

Mr.  Cramer.  May  I  say  I  agree  with  the  chairman  in  compliment¬ 
ing  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  as  being  a  very 
distinguished  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  well  able  to 
represent  the  State  of  North  Carolina  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Everett  is  with  us  today,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  representative  of  Gov.  Frank  G.  Clem¬ 
ent  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Everett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  To  save  time,  as  there 
is  a  quorum  call  on,  it  is  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  present  Mr.  Harlan 
Matthews,  who  is  the  commissioner  of  finance  and  administration  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee. 

We  likewise  have  a  State  legislature  in  session  and  the  Governor  is 
detailed  there,  and  Mr.  Matthews  is  just  going  to  file  the  Governor’s 
statement  for  the  record,  and  I  will  certainly  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Matthews,  you  have  come  a  long  way,  and  you  are 
going  to  be  given  every  consideration.  Mr.  Everett  says  you  would 
like  to  file  the  statement.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add? 

STATEMENT  OF  HARLAN  MATTHEWS,  COMMISSIONER  OF  FINANCE 
AND  ADMINISTRATION,  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  Matthews.  No,  sir;  there  is  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  it  if  you  would  permit  me  to  say  just  a  word.  I  have 
the  Governor’s  statement  here  with  me.  It  has  been  furnished  to  the 
committee,  and  he  had  hoped  very  much  to  be  present  himself. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Matthews,  let  me  say  this  to  you:  we  have  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstance  we  did  not  anticipate,  and  certainly  it  is  not 
the  desire  of  the  chairman  or  the  members  of  the  committee  to  cut 
you  off. 

Would  you  care  to  remain  over  until  tomorrow  and  come  back  before 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  would  be  happy  to  if  the  committee  would  like 
that. 

Let  me  say  simply  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  Tennessee  finds  this 
bill  completely  acceptable  and  we  are  in  full  support  of  it.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  been  both  a  participant  and  a  supporter  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you.  As  I  say,  we  will  welcome  you  tomorrow  if 
you  can  be  here.  We  are  not  going  to  let  the  Volunteer  State  down. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  will  file  the  statement  with  the  committee  and 
leave  it  to  the  committee’s  discretion.  If  I  may  be  of  service,  I  will 
be  delighted  to  come. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Governor  Clement,  of  Tennessee,  fol¬ 
lows:) 

Testimony  of  Frank  G.  Clement,  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Frank  G.  Clement, 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Tennessee. 

I  wish  to  present  testimony,  for  the  record,  in  support  of  H.R.  4,  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  It  was  my  privilege  to  testify  and 
make  Tennessee’s  position  known  last  year  before  appropriate  congressional 
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committees,  and  again  this  year,  on  January  19,  before  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Tennessee  supports  the  President’s  Appalachian  program.  It 
will  become  a  “vehicle”  for  11  States  jointly  with  the  Federal  Government  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  economic  development,  to  provide  the  base  for  creating  job 
opportunities  in  order  that  all  of  our  citizens  can  partake  of  the  affluent  society. 

Tennessee  is  conscious  of  its  regional  interdependence  with  surrounding 
States.  We  have  had  firsthand  experience  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
in  developing  the  water  resources  of  the  great  valley.  Just  as  highways  and 
water  resources  cannot  terminate  at  any  State  line,  problems  of  low  income  and 
unemployment  cannot  be  confined  to  sections  of  any  1  of  11  States.  We  feel 
that  only  by  a  joint  local-State-Federal  effort  can  problems  common  to  Appa¬ 
lachia  be  dealt  with. 

In  hearing  testimony  before  this  committee  about  this  region  called  Appalachia 
you  have  no  doubt  become  aware  of  the  physical,  economic,  and  social  charac¬ 
teristics  which  unite  this  area  in  contrast  with  the  Nation,  and  which  contrasts 
internally  in  Tennessee  between  the  urban  and  industrial  growth  of  the  great 
valley  and  the  underdeveloped  resources  of  the  hills,  the  mountains,  the  upland 
valleys,  and  the  tributaries. 

But  just  as  the  people  of  the  growing  metropolitan  areas  within  Tennessee’s 
Appalachia — Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  the  tricities — realize  that  their  destiny 
depends  on  the  total  development  of  their  region,  the  State  of  Tennessee  realizes 
now  and  has  always  realized  that  the  development  of  this  area  in  Tennessee  de¬ 
pends  on  the  total  development  of  this  region,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama  and 
from  Ohio  to  Georgia. 

It  was  decided  once  and  for  all  with  the  establishment  of  the  National  Public 
Health  Service  as  a  necessary  and  proper  interstate  function  decades  ago  that 
bacteria  do  not  respect  State  lines.  The  same  is  true  of  dollars,  the  symbol  in 
our  market  system  of  economic  development.  Private  investment  goes  where  the 
prerequisites  are  met,  where  the  transportation  access  is  good,  the  water  is  har¬ 
nessed  for  human  use,  the  natural  resources  are  readily  available,  the  surround¬ 
ing  market  is  growing,  the  basic  community  facilities  are  available,  and  the 
labor  force  is  suited  for  the  productive  process. 

But  what  would  happen  if  one  State  in  Appalachia  were  to  develop  its  highway 
system  to  the  State  line  but  nothing  were  on  the  other  side?  What  would  happen 
if  one  State  in  Appalachia  were  to  place  a  dam  on  one  of  its  rivers  but  it  were 
left  to  run  wild  upstream  just  across  the  State  line?  What  would  happen  if  one 
State  tried  to  develop  a  regional  market  center  in  one  of  its  Appalachian  cities 
but  the  economy  of  the  communities  across  the  State  line  remained  stagnant? 
What  would  happen,  to  borrow  again  from  our  health  analogy,  if  one  State  were 
to  develop  excellent  health  facilities  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  but  across  the 
State  line  the  health  needs  of  the  people  were  totally  ignored?  What  wmuld 
happen  if  a  State  tried  to  promote  its  tourist  attractions  but  there  were  no 
parkways  between  it  and  the  large  out-of-State  urban  centers,  whose  people  flow 
by  the  millions  to  such  attractions? 

And.  finally,  what  would  have  happened  to  the  United  States  of  America  if  our 
Founding  Fathers  had  not  had  the  courage  to  recognize  that  the  rigid  colonial 
boundaries  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  to  be  erased  before  real  progress 
could  be  made  for  the  new  Nation  ? 

Happily  for  Tennessee  and  this  Nation,  wTe  do  not  have  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  I  have  just  posed.  For  before  this  committee  is  a  legislative  act  which 
embodies  the  cooperative  spirit  of  federalism  in  tackling  the  common  problems 
which  are  found  in  this  region  called  Appalachia,  in  harnessing  underdeveloped 
resources  and  laying  the  groundwork  for  total  development. 

No  State  in  Appalachia  is  to  be  left  hanging  at  the  State  line.  This  is  a 
program  which  aims  at  meeting  the  mutual  felt  needs  of  all  the  States  which 
lie  wholly  or  partly  in  Appalachia.  We  in  Tennessee  approve  of  the  program 
which  is  presented  to  you  in  the  sections  of  this  legislation  and  embodied  in  the 
report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  Further,  we  in 
Tennessee  feel  that  it  connects  brilliantly  with  many  of  the  efforts  which  we 
have  made  in  the  past  and  attacks  comprehensively  many  of  the  problems  with 
which  we  have  struggled  in  the  past. 

The  capstone  of  the  w’hole  program,  of  course,  is  the  creation  of  the  joint 
Federal-State  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  to  provide  leadership,  planning, 
and  coordination.  This  approach  has  been  successful  in  formulation  of  the 
program  that  is  now  before  you ;  it  will  be  successful  in  executing  the  intent 
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of  Congress  if  this  program  is  approved.  Leaders  from  all  areas  of  develop¬ 
mental  concern  in  oor  State — from  communities  in  all  geographical  sections  of 
Tennessee’s  Appalachia  have  followed  closely  the  work  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mission.  We  believe  this  is  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  support  and  involvement 
that  the  joint  Federal-State  approach  will  bring  in  Tennessee.  My  personal 
involvement  in  the  deliberations  of  the  President’s  Commission  with  concerned 
persons  from  other  States  and  the  interested  Federal  agencies  has  convinced  me 
that  this  approach  is  sound  in  theory  and  sound  in  practice.  We  in  Tennessee 
intend  to  pay  our  share  of  the  costs  and  to  contribute  our  share  of  the  effort  to 
make  this  approach  successful. 

Each  of  the  “special  Appalachian  programs  in  this  act,”  we  feel,  has  applica¬ 
bility  in  Tennessee  and  we  are  anxious  to  make  every  effort  in  its  success. 

The  developmental  highway  system  is  essential  for  opening  up  this  region. 

The  rugged  terrain  and  vast  rural  open  space  of  large  areas  of  this  region  in 
Tennessee  need  to  be  connected  to  the  major  highway  networks.  We  are  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  about  the  Tennessee  “highway  gaps”  identified  in  the  President’s 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  report:  to  the  southeast  adjoining  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina  ;  to  the  northeast  adjoining  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  and  con¬ 
necting  with  West  Virginia ;  and  in  the  Cumberland  Plateau  area  of  Tennessee. 
Each  of  these  areas  is  being  given  the  kind  of  compensatory  development  high¬ 
way  emphasis  in  this  program  which  we  feel  is  the  backbone  of  this  regional 
development  program.  In  addition,  assistance  with  our  growing  State  access 
roads  program  will  contribute  to  new  industrial  sites,  new  school  consolidations, 
new  livestock  and  timber  markets,  and  new  recreation  areas. 

Despite  a  strong  effort  in  Tennessee  to  establish  local  health  offices  in  every 
county,  rugged  terrain,  rural  isolation,  and  small  local  budgets  have  cut  off  some 
of  the  people  from  adequate  health  care.  The  possibility  for  creation  of  multi¬ 
county  demonstration  health  facilities  under  section  202  will  be  a  major  step 
toward  local  governments  providing  the  kind  of  services  needed. 

Much  of  Tennessee’s  Appalachia  farmland  is  going  through  agricultural  revo¬ 
lution  in  shifting  from  marginal  cropland  to  more  profitable  pasturage,  the  key 
in  many  cases  to  rural  economic  survival.  Section  203  is  aimed  at  assisting  this 
adjustment  to  market  demand  and  optimum  soil  potential  will  be  very  helpful 
to  balancing  our  agriculture. 

Much  of  Tennessee’s  Appalachia  is  forested  but  in  many  cases  these  timber 
stands  lack  the  quality  and  market  organization  to  make  them  profitable.  In 
many  instances  the  know-how  of  good  management  is  not  available.  Develop¬ 
ment  highways  and  access  roads  will  provide  the  transportation  link ;  good 
forest  management  must  make  the  resource  worthy  of  being  transported  to 
market.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  technical  assistance  program  to  timber 
development  organization  in  section  204  will  make  this  possible. 

Each  of  the  “supplementations  and  modifications  of  existing  programs”  also 
opens  up  new  ways  of  intensifying  development  programs  in  this  region  where 
intense  and  comprehensive  emphasis  is  needed  to  solve  many  of  the  hard-core 
problems. 

Tennessee  is  presently  establishing  area  vocational  and  technical  schools 
serving  subregions  of  the  State.  However,  the  construction  of  supplementary 
vocational  education  facilities  closer  to  the  homes  of  persons  in  the  most 
isolated  areas  is  crucial  to  eliminating  the  hardest  core  education  and  training 
inadequacies.  Providing  new  funds  for  this  purpose  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  in  section  211  is  vital. 

A  community  which  has  no  sewage  treatment  facilities  or  inadequate  facilities 
and  which  otherwise  has  a  potential  for  development  is  prevented  from  becom¬ 
ing  an  industrial  location  and  is  frequently  the  breeding  place  for  disease. 
Modifying  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  section  212  to  expand 
grants  for  this  purpose  will  enhance  Tennessee’s  water  pollution  control  program 
and  eliminate  this  threat  to  health  and  curb  to  development  in  these  communities. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  agencies 
has  carried  out  some  strip  mine  reclamation  pilot  projects  in  a  few  areas  of 
Tennessee  and  surrounding  States,  but  to  reach  hard-core  areas  with  fish  and 
wildlife  restoration  projects  to  upgrade  the  recreation  potential  of  these  mine- 
eroded  lands  will  take  the  special  supplemental  effort  provided  in  the  act  in 
section  205. 

Tennessee  has  been  a  leader  in  the  Nation  in  the  field  of  comprehensive  plan¬ 
ning  and  is  developing  a  comprehensive  State  and  regional  planning  program 
We  recognize  the  need,  therefore,  for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
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under  section  213  of  the  act,  to  be  eligible  for  comprehensive  planning  grants  to 
aid  in  cooperatively  expanding  our  regional  planning  programs  so  they  connect 
across  State  lines  and  with  national  development  needs  as  well. 

Previous  State  and  Federal  efforts  to  assist  the  neediest  communities  in 
Tennessee’s  Appalachia  and  elsewhere  in  Appalachia  have  the  basic  bottleneck 
that  some  communities  are  so  much  in  difficulty  that  they  cannot  pay  the  “down- 
payment”  of  financial  sharing  to  participate  in  the  very  grant-in-aid  programs 
which  are  designed  to  reach  them.  Section  214  provides  the  much-needed  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  to  adjust  the  Federal  share  in  these  special  cases  to  make  the 
grant-in-aid  programs,  especially  for  vital  community  facilities,  more  useful  to 
these  localities  where  new  job  opportunities  can  be  created. 

And,  finally,  the  creation  of  a  Federal-State  commission  with  the  cooperative 
powers  to  assist  basic  development  processes  through  planning,  research,  co¬ 
ordination,  technical  assistance,  and  financing  provides  the  proper  medium  and 
means  to  make  the  program  effective. 

We  in  Tennessee  join  with  our  sister  Appalachian  States  in  this  effort  because 
we  realize  that  we  shark  a  common  problem  and  a  common  opportunity.  We  in 
Tennessee  have  participated  in  the  efforts  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Commission  because  we  realized  that  only  as  a  cooperative  effort  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and  peoples  can  the  problems  of  Appa¬ 
lachia  be  solved  and  the  opportunities  of  Appalachia  realized. 

We  urge  that  this  committee  carry  this  effort  a  step  further  toward  the 
achievement  of  our  ultimate  goal :  the  maximum  development  of  our  total 
society  and  the  maximum  participation  in  our  society  for  all  its  people. 

Mr.  Jones.  Representative  W.  Pat  Jennings,  ,of  Virginia,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  have  you  before  the  committee,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
you  have  some  interesting  information  to  supply. 

(STATEMENT  OE  HON.  W.  PAT  JENNINGS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  PROM  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
committee  and  I  am  very  much  for  the  bill.  I  have  introduced  one 
myself,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  testify  t,o  here  in  relation  to  that, 
and  I  appreciate  the  courtesies  and  considerations  of  every  member 
of  the  committee. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  basic  program  that  is  outlined  in  H.R.  4, 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  S.  3,  the 
bill  approved  in  the  Senate  earlier  this  week.  My  bill  is  H.R,  1708, 
which  contains  all  of  the  provisions  of  H.R,  4  and  S.  3,  plus  a  few 
amendments  that  I  shall  outline  in  a  moment. 

I  appeared  before  this  subcommittee  last  year  in  behalf  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  being  considered  at  that  time.  I  favored  the  bill  least  year;  I 
favor  it  today.  My  district’s  12  counties  and  2  cities  are  eligible  for 
this  program.  We  hope  that  final  action  will  be  taken  in  the  Congress 
this  year.  We  are  appreciative  of  the  President’s  efforts  to  bring 
about  approval  of  this  program.  We  are,  as  stated,  grateful  for  your 
subcommittee’s  early  attention  to  these  bills. 

My  district  is  not  only  a  part  of  the  Appalachian  region,  but  I  have 
the  distinction  of  also  having  the  town  of  Appalachia  in  my  district. 
The  mayor  of  this  town  has  consistently  called  for  the  approval  of  this 
legislation.  The  people  of  the  community  and  the  surrounding  county 
are  in  agreement  that  we  can  benefit  from  the  economic  development 
that  is  proposed. 

My  district  produces  most  of  the  coal  mined  in  Virginia,  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  these  counties  and  communities  are  similar  to  those  you  have 
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heard  discussed  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  southern  West  Virginia.  The 
report  published  last  year  by  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  clearly  states  the  case  for  this  legislation  to  help  these 
areas.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  question  of  need.  It  is  clear.  We 
should  move  to  meet  it. 

Virginia  State  officials,  including  the  Governor,  have  endorsed  the 
legislation  you  are  considering.  Especially,  we  are  interested  in  the 
section  to  establish  the  Appalachian  highway  network  and  provide 
desperately  needed  access  roads.  The  ‘‘developmental”  concept  on 
which  the  highway  and  road  system  will  be  based  is  one  that  I  have 
long  advocated.  Provide  the  roads  and  there  will  be  progress  in  these 
cities  and  towns  and  counties. 

Let  me  now  turn  briefly  to  the  provisions  of  the  bills.  As  I  stated, 
I  favor  the  several  sections  of  H.R.  4  and  S.  3.  If  there  are  questions 
on  these,  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  them  and  will  comment  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  and  knowledge.  I  shall  comment,  then,  on  certain  pro¬ 
visions  in  my  bill  and  certain  sections  of  special  concern  in  all  three 
bills. 

I  mentioned  the  highways,  section  201.  H.R.  1708  calls  for  the  same 
amount  of  mileage  as  the  other  bills.  However,  the  additional  500 
miles  than  has  been  added  since  last  year  would  be  for  other  than  the 
access  roads.  H.R.  4  and  S.  3  would  allocate  the  additional  mileage  for 
access  roads.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  region  could  best  be  served  by 
more  “through”  or  “developmental”  highways. 

U.S.  Highway  23,  which  passes  through  a  part  of  my  district,  was 
included  in  the  proposed  Appalachian  Highway  System  last  year. 
I  have  proposed  the  inclusion  of  another  route  that  is  of  major  im¬ 
portance  to  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  U.S.  Highway 
460.  Further,  I  recommend  that  U.S.  Highway  58  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  system.  In  this  respect,  I  ask  the  subcommittee’s  permis¬ 
sion  to  file  for  the  hearing  record  a  statement  from  the  New  River 
Valley  Steering  Committee  on  Roads,  which  is  a  Virginia  organiza¬ 
tion  heading  the  campaign  to  bring  improvements  to  U.S.  Highway 
460  and  have  it  included  in  the  Appalachian  System.  I  shall,  of 
course,  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Development  Planning 
Committee  for  Appalachia  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  all  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  U.S.  23,  460,  and  58.  These  are  definitely  routes 
that  should  be  included  in  the  system  that  will  be  designated  when  the 
legislation  has  become  law. 

I  am  strongly  in  support  of  section  207  of  the  bill,  which  relates  to 
the  water  resources  survey  for  the  Appalachian  region  and  the  under¬ 
taking  of  more  flood  protection  projects.  Flood  protection,  next  to 
roads,  is  among  our  greatest  needs.  I  would  hope  the  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers  will  propose  this  year  that  additional  funds  be  appropriated 
for  Appalachian  region  authorized  projects  that  are  favorable  or 
near  favorable  under  the  existing  benefit-to-cost  procedures,  and  that 
construction  can  be  undertaken  as  rapidly  as  possibly.  I  propose  to 
communicate  with  the  corps,  and  other  agencies  concerned  with  flood 
control,  regarding  the  projects  that  are  needed. 

Section  205  of  my  bill  is  not  included  in  the  other  bills.  Titled  “Coal 
Resources  and  Development,”  this  section  is  patterned  after  the  tim¬ 
ber  development  section  of  last  year’s  bill.  It  further  recognizes  the 
coal  resources  of  the  area  as  a  prime  asset  and  one  that  is  deserving  of 
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attention  in  this  program.  It  would  provide  technical  assist  ance  in  the 
organization  and  operation  of  coal  development  organizations  having 
as  their  objective  the  carrying  out  of  coal  development  programs  to 
achieve  improved  coal  productivity  and  an  increased  return  for  coal 
operators.  There  are,  for  example,  hundreds  of  small  coal  producers 
in  the  Appalachian  region  that  might,  through  this  bill,  consolidate 
their  operations  into  more  efficient  management  units  to  provide  more 
and  longer  employment  to  thousands  of  workers.  Coal  production 
will  continue  to  be  a  major  source  of  employment  in  the  region.  It 
should  be  encouraged.  It  is  my  understanding  an  organization  com¬ 
posed  of  small  producers  from  throughout  the  region  will  present 
testimony  on  the  needs  in  this  area.  It  should  receive  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  subcommittee. 

H.R.  1708’s  section  208  is  an  amendment  that  I  proposed  to  last 
year’s  legislation.  It  would  authorize  the  construction  of  the  Alle- 
gheny-Cumberland  Parkway  from  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Ya.,  through 
areas  of  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  (including  the  Breaks 
Interstate  Park)  to  Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical  Park,  which 
is  located  in  adjoining  areas  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  A 
survey  of  this  parkway  has  been  completed  by  the  National  Park  Serv¬ 
ice  but  has  not  been  published.  It  would  provide  a  tremendous  boost 
to  the  area’s  economy  through  construction,  a  major  through  route, 
and  the  opening  up  of  great  areas  for  tourism  and  recreation.  I  believe 
it  merits  the  approval  of  this  subcommittee. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  bill’s  provisions  relating  to  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  sewage  treatment  works,  and  the  supplementation  of  existing 
grant-in-aid  programs.  This  latter  provision,  section  214,  will  help 
communities  in  providing  their  share  of  the  costs  for  aided  projects. 
Under  the  accelerated  public  works  program,  some  of  my  communities 
wanted  to  secure  a  grant  but  could  not  provide  the  matching  funds. 
Section  214  will  help  fill  this  need. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  of  community  projects,  I  would  hope  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  will  find  it  possible  to  extend  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  or  provide  a  new  and  similar  plan. 
This  has  been  of  great  help  to  many  of  my  communities  and  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Development  Act,  as  now  planned,  does  not  fill  the 
need  for  grants  to  help  communities  develop  new  water  systems  and 
carry  out  other  needed  and  worthwhile  projects.  I  bring  this  to  your 
attention  and  urge  that  legislation  be  approved  along  these  lines. 

Because  of  your  wish  to  expedite  these  hearings,  I  shall  end  my  com¬ 
ments.  However,  I  have  not  touched  on  some  of  the  subjects  included 
in  my  testimony  last  year.  I  am  attaching  to  this  statement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  subcommittee  members  and  not  for  inclusion  in  printed 
hearings,  copies  of  my  statement  last  year. 

Again,  I  stress  my  interest  and  support  of  this  legislation  and  my 
appreciation  for  your  early  attention  to  its  enactment  in  this  new 
Congress. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jennings. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Harsha,  of  Ohio,  a  member 
of  this  committee ;  you  may  proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  Harsha.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  work  of  this  subcommittee  and  the  opportunity  afforded 
me  to  present  my  views  on  S.  3  and  related  bills,  and  may  I  also  say 
that  I  have  introduced  H.R.  2209  which  is  in  sum  and  substance  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  bill  as  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  However,  my  bill  differs  in  two  small  respects 
from  either  S.  3  or  H.R.  4.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
would  prefer  to  see  my  bill  enacted  into  law,  I  wholeheartedly  support 
the  enactment  of  the  Appalachia  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  dire  need  for  the  passage  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  and  I  respectfully  submit  to  this  subcommittee  that  as  a  whole  it 
is  a  worthwhile,  realistic  approach  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
communities  in  the  Appalachian  area. 

This  bill  is  a  program  for  physical  resource  development  of  the 
area  and  not  the  usual  approach  of  Federal  handouts.  Its  purpose  is 
to  assist  the  region  in  meeting  its  special  problems,  to  promote  its  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  to  establish  a  framework  for  joint  Federal, 
State,  and  local  efforts  toward  providing  the  basic  facilities  essential 
to  its  growth. 

This  measure,  in  contrast  to  the  war  on  poverty  bill,  retains  the 
historic  concept  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  participation. 

I  believe  in  and  have  always  believed  in  fiscal  responsibility,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  part  of  government,  and  I  consider  the  provisions  of  this 
act  to  be  consistent  with  these  views.  The  additional  funds  which 
will  be  spent  in  Appalachia  represent  a  positive  investment  in  the 
region’s  economy.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  build  the  types  of  facil¬ 
ities  which  can  generate  employment  and  economic  growth.  It  is  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  kind  of  expenditures  called  for  in  S.  3 
and  H.R.  2209  will  inevitably  mean  reductions  in  the  enormous 
amounts  of  money  the  Federal  Government  now  spends  for  public 
assistance  in  Appalachia. 

Almost  6  percent  of  Appalachia’s  total  population  are  receiving  wel¬ 
fare  payments  as  against  4  percent  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and  the 
price  tag  for  Appalachia  has  been  running  at  almost  $500  million 
per  year.  As  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  has 
aptly  pointed  out,  the  cost  of  welfare  relief  is  high  in  these  areas 
where  the  roots  of  free  enterprise  have  been  undernourished. 

This  bill  will  make  Appalachia  more  attractive  to  industry,  to 
recreation  seekers,  and  to  its  own  people  through  such  provisions  as 
the  construction  of  sewage-treatment,  plants,  restoring  strip  mined 
lands,  and  construction  of  adequate  highways. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  program  creates  highways  looking  for 
traffic  rather  than  the  usual  approach  of  constructing  highways  to 
take  care  of  existing  traffic.  I  must  agree  in  part  with  this,  but  this 
is  one  of  the  basic  problems  of  the  Appalachian  area.  It  is  inac¬ 
cessible,  in  its  present  state,  to  industry  and  recreation  seekers  and 
it  is  because  of  this  inaccessibility  that  many  of  the  communities  are 
not  keeping  abreast  of  the  growth  of  the  Nation. 

In  an  effort  to  make  it  accessible  to  industry,  recreation  seekers, 
and  others,  this  road  construction  program  is  greatly  needed.  Surveys 
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by  industry  and  highway  users  have  indicated  that  economic  growth 
and  industrial  growth  usually  generate  around  areas  readily  accessi¬ 
ble  by  highway  and  adequate  roads,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
road  program  was  placed  in  the  Appalachia  bill. 

Being  near  a  good  highway  and  access  to  markets  are  factors  of 
increasing  importance  in  the  location  of  today’s  industrial  plants. 

Highways  assist  in  developing  new  and  vacant  land,  improve  pro¬ 
duction  efficiency  because  of  better  access  to  markets  and  are  shaping 
the  locational  patterns  of  today’s  industry  much  as  rails  and  water 
did  generations  ago. 

The  highways  and  access  roads  provided  for  in  this  legislation 
should  enhance  the  industrial  development  of  the  Appalachia  region. 

Among  the  most  sensible  and  most  essential  sections  of  this  act 
are  those  which  will  provide  direct  benefits  to  the  communities  of 
Appalachia  in  the  form  of  flood  control  works,  hospitals,  vocational 
education  schools,  and  other  necessary  public  facilities.  Economic 
development  at  the  local  level  has  been  difficult  in  Appalachia — not 
because  the  people  lack  either  the  desire  or  the  know-how,  but  because 
they  do  not  have  sufficient  financial  resources. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add  that  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  passage  of  this  legislation  and  he  and  his 
representatives  have  conferred  with  me  from  time  to  time  on  this 
matter.  The  Governor  is  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Appalachia  region  of  Ohio  and  is  doing  all  within  his  means  and 
within  the  financial  limits  of  the  State  to  do  what  can  be  done  to 
assist  this  area  but  because  there  is  a  limitation  to  the  available  State 
finances,  all  that  needs  to  be  done  has  not  as  yet  been  done  and,  of  course, 
this  legislation  will  help  immeasurably  to  improve  the  situation  in 
those  counties  in  Appalachia. 

I  would  further  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Governor  and  his 
representatives  have  contacted  me  many  times  relative  to  my  support 
of  this  legislation  and  have  asked  my  advice  and  help  in  seeing  that  it 
pass,  because  as  I  have  said  earlier  the  Governor  is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  in  those  counties  which  comprise 
Appalachia,  Ohio. 

I  appreciate  the  time  the  committee  is  taking  with  this  problem  and 
I  appreciate  the  committee’s  courtesy  in  extending  me  an  opportunity 
to  express  my  views  in  support  of  this  legislation  and  I  do  hope  that 
this  subcommittee  in  its  wisdom  will  have  the  good  judgment  to  ap¬ 
prove  this  much  needed,  worthwhile  legislation. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Harsha.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  other  statements  on  behalf  of  the  Governors  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  after  being  properly  identified  by  the 
clerk. 

Mr.  McNeal.  I  will  submit  for  the  record  a  telegram  from  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  a  statement  from  Governor  Harrison  of 
Virginia,  the  statement  of  Governor  Sanders  of  Georgia,  the  statement 
of  Governor  Brethitt  of  Kentucky,  a  telegram  from  Governor  Rhodes 
of  Ohio,  and  a  statement  of  Carlton  R.  Sickles  of  Maryland. 
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(The  documents  follow :) 

Columbia,  S.C.,  January  29,  1965. 

Hon.  Robert  E.  Jones, 

Chairman,  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Jones  :  I  regret  that  previous  commitments  preclude  my 
appearance  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia  next  week.  How¬ 
ever  below  is  a  statement  which  I  authorize  you  to  place  in  the  record  in  support 
of  the  proposed  Appalachia  legislation  : 

Passage  of  the  Appalachia  legislation  will  supplement  the  existing  programs 
and  permit  more  complete  road  and  utilities  development  of  certain  areas  in 
South  Carolina  that  are  principally  mountainous  and  now  in  need  of  road  and 
utilities  development.  It  will  accelerate  economic  growth  and  help  this  area, 
to  uplift  the  standard  of  living  of  its  citizens.  Through  the  construction  of 
roads  and  scenic  highways,  it  will  join  up  heretofore  inaccessible  scenic  wonders 
of  the  region  such  as  the  beautiful  Whitewater  Falls  which  lie  across  the 
boundary  of  our  State  and  North  Carolina. 

The  development  of  the  area  should  stimulate  investment  by  private  industry 
to  bring  new  opportunity  to  the  people  of  Appalachia  physically  aud  education¬ 
ally,  as  well  as  economically.  For  these  reasons,  I,  as  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  support  the  passage  of  the  proposal  legislation. 

Donald  D.  Russell. 


Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 

Governor’s  Office, 
Richmond,  January  29, 1965. 


Hon.  Robert  Jones, 

Chairman,  Special  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Jones  :  Responding  to  your  invitation  to  appear  before  your  Com¬ 
mittee  in  support  of  the  Appalachian  Development  Act  of  1965,  please  be  advised 
that  I  have  heretofore  submitted  statements  in  support  of  this  legislation 
and  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  our  statement  to  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit¬ 
tee  to  be  made  a  part  of  your  record. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely, 


Albertis  S.  Harrison,  Jr. 


Statement  by  Albertis  S.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Governor,  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  distinguished  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  opportunity  to  make  this  statement.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  appear 
in  person. 

I  have  endorsed  generally  the  objectives  of  the  Appalchian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment  Act,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  proposals  will  promote  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Virginia  Appalachian  counties,  and  the  entire  Appalach¬ 
ian  region.  While  there  are  areas  in  Appalachia  whose  economy  is  at  a  low  ebb, 
I  feel  it  unfortunate  that  the  “depressed”  label  has  been  applied  to  such  a  large 
area  of  our  Nation.  The  Appalachian  region  is  not  homogenous ;  there  are  areas 
of  very  considerable  prosperity  while  others  are  relatively  depressed.  The  value 
of  this  program  is  that  it  represents  a  concerted  effort  in  attempting  to  alleviate 
the  conditions  found  in  the  Appalachian  region.  By  and  large,  many  past  efforts, 
though  sincere  in  purpose,  have  not  been  able  to  solve  the  region’s  difficulties 
simply  because  they  tried  to  cope  with  only  one  aspect  of  the  problem.  This  bill 
holds  promise  since  it  brings  together  and  accelerates  the  efforts  of  many  Federal 
and  State  programs  now  in  existence.  The  necessary  essentials  for  improving 
the  development  potential  of  Appalachia  are  covered  by  the  act.  I  agree  that 
the  Appalachian  program  should  remain  separate  from  the  pending  “poverty 
bill.” 

My  executive  assistant,  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Hamrick,  will  be  the  Virginia  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and  I  assure  you  of  his  con¬ 
tinuing  interest  in  this  program. 

I  favor  and  shall  support  any  sound  program  that  will  expedite  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  modern,  safe,  and  adequate  highways  in  the  Appalachia  area.  Certainly, 
there  is  no  area  of  greater  importance  to  the  development  of  the  region  than  a 
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vigorous  and  well-balanced  highway  program.  Industrial  development  and  the 
industry  of  tourism  cannot  be  promoted  without  adequate  network  of  roads. 
The  1964  session  of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  provided  for  the  beginning  of  a 
new  network  of  arterial  highways,  a  system  of  main,  dual  lane  roads  intended 
to  complement  and  serve  large  areas  not  covered  by  the  Interstate  System.  A 
high  percentage  of  this  arterial  mileage  was  allotted  to  the  southwest  Virginia 
area.  The  Development  Highway  System  as  proposed  in  section  201  of  this  bill, 
when  coupled  with  our  regular  programs,  will  provide  safe  and  efficient  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  into  the  heart  of  our  most  inaccessible  Appalachian  areas.  The 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  can  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
Virginia  if  the  highway  funds  available  to  this  State  under  it  can  be  expended  to 
expedite  the  construction  of  this  arterial  system. 

With  reference  to  section  202  of  title  II  of  the  proposed  act,  we  have  a  well- 
organized  and  well-directed  public  health  program  in  Virginia,  but  admittedly  we 
do  not  have  in  southwest  Virginia  sufficient  numbers  of  physicians,  nurses,  den¬ 
tists,  or  other  health  personnel.  For  example,  there  is  only  1  M.D.  for  every 
5,000  people,  as  compared  to  the  national  average  of  1  for  700.  Additional 
health  personnel  need  encouragement  to  locate  in  the  area,  and  those  already 
located  there  need  auxiliary  personnel  in  the  care  of  patients.  The  development 
of  medical  clinics,  home  nursing  care  programs,  and  the  provision  of  additional 
financial  assistance  for  required  hospitalization  obviously  are  steps  which  can 
alleviate  these  conditions. 

The  basic  structure  to  develop  these  proposals  already  exist  in  Virginia  through 
complete  coverage  of  this  area  by  full-time  local  health  departments. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  the  106  communities  in  the  7-county  area  revealed 
that  only  12  have  approved  sewage  treatment  facilities.  For  example,  8  com¬ 
munities  discharge  all  or  a  portion  of  their  sewer  wastes  directly  to  the  Big  Sandy 
River ;  24  to  Clinch  River ;  8  to  Guest  River ;  and  28  to  Powell  River.  Based 
on  conservative  figures,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  1,500,000  gallons  of  untreated 
sewage  per  day  are  discharged  into  secondary  streams  or  directly  into  these  4 
rivers.  The  provision  for  grants  under  section  212  will  be  of  considerable 
benefit. 

Public  water  supplies  are  not  available  in  39  (36.7  percent)  of  the  commu¬ 
nities.  Public  water  supplies  in  the  remaining  67  communities  vary  in  adequacy 
and  degree  of  treatment. 

Sections  203  and  204  of  title  II  refer  to  programs  for  improving  the  economic 
level  of  our  farmers.  Agriculture  and  related  activities  have  long  been  of  vital 
importance  to  our  economy  in  Virginia.  For  example,  the  designated  counties 
in  Virginia  included  in  the  Appalachian  region  possess  a  natural  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  bluegrass.  This  grass  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  easily  established 
forage  crops  in  the  area.  The  bill’s  provision  to  improve  pasture  should  be  an 
aid  to  small  landowners  desiring  to  increase,  as  well  as  diversify,  livestock 
production. 

While  investment  in  the  highways,  waterways,  the  soil,  timber,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  resources  is  of  strategic  importance  in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian 
area,  it  provides  only  a  partial  answer  to  the  future  of  this  region.  In  the  final 
analysis  it  is  the  people  who  make  a  region,  a  State,  or  a  nation  truly  great.  We 
can  build  a  more  vigorous  Appalachian  region  only  as  the  human  resources  are 
developed. 

The  fundamental  key  to  the  development  of  these  resources  is  education. 
Section  211  of  the  bill  provides  some  needed  assistance  in  this  direction.  Through 
sound  education  aspirations  are  raised,  the  dignity  of  the  individual  is  enhanced 
and  his  spirit  is  quickened,  knowledges  and  skills  for  effective  citizenship,  includ¬ 
ing  vocational  competency  are  acquired,  the  development  of  a  concept  of  the  good 
life  is  fostered,  and  doors  to  unlimited  opportunities  are  opened. 

While  progress  in  education  in  the  Appalachian  region  is  constantly  being 
made,  the  skills  and  knowledges  of  its  people  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
benefits  and  vocational  opportunities  afforded  by  the  rapid  growth  of  industry 
and  technology.  The  rate  of  improving  education  in  this  area  must  be  accele¬ 
rated.  For  the  year  1963-64,  20.2  percent  of  the  accredited  high  schools  of  the 
Appalachian  region  in  Virginia  offered  courses  in  industrial  education ;  more 
than  50  percent  offered  courses  in  agricultural  education ;  almost  50  percent  pro¬ 
vided  work  in  business  education ;  more  than  25  percent  provided  courses  in 
distributive  education ;  and  more  than  90  percent  offered  home  economics.  Ap¬ 
prenticeship-related  instruction  was  provided  through  evening  programs  in  one- 
sixth  of  the  high  schools.  Instruction  under  the  manpower  development  and 
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training  program  has  been  provided  for  more  than  240  unemployed  adults.  Two 
area  vocational-technical  schools  are  located  in  this  region. 

The  high  school  dropout  rate  in  the  Appalachian  area  exceeds  slightly  the 
rate  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  The  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  of  the 
region  entering  college  is  less  than  that  for  the  State.  The  percentage  of  per¬ 
sons  25  years  of  age  and  over  who  have  not  completed  the  fifth  grade  of  school 
is  well  above  the  percentage  for  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

The  Commission  on  Vocational  Education  in  its  1963  report  to  the  Governor 
and  the  general  assembly  presented  forcefully  the  need  for  more  persons  trained 
as  skilled  craftsmen  and  technicians.  The  Commission  further  set  forth  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  strengthening  instruction  in  vocational  education  at  the 
high  school  level,  developing  on  a  pilot  study  basis  special  courses  for  potential 
dropouts  and  courses  involving  a  study  of  clusters  of  closely  related  occupations, 
and  establishing  additional  area  vocational-technical  schools.  Although  time 
does  not  permit  more  detailed  discussion,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  great  need 
in  the  Appalachian  region  for  expansion  of  vocational  education  for  high  school 
students  and  adults.  There  is  also  a  great  need  for  expanded  programs  for 
teaching  out-of-school  youths  and  adults  basic  skills  in  order  that  they  may  be 
better  prepared  to  benefit  from  instruction  in  vocational  education. 

Suitable  and  remunerative  employment  is  clearly  an  essential  solution  to  the 
problems  of  low-income  or  disadvantaged  people  able  to  enter  the  labor  market. 
Several  counties  in  southwestern  Virgina  have  substantial  numbers  of  both  men 
and  women  without  any  encouraging  prospect  of  finding  jobs  through  their  own 
efforts,  but  who  are  readily  adaptable  to  work  opportunities  if  work  can  be 
found  for  them. 

Such  people  form  a  reservoir  of  unutilized  manpower,  and  their  referral  to 
gainful  employment  would  contribute  immeasurably  to  their  own  status  and 
satisfaction  in  life,  as  well  as  to  the  prosperity  of  their  community  and  State. 

While  the  Employment  Service  cannot  create  jobs,  it  can  be  effectively  instru¬ 
mental  in  searching  out  vacancies  which  exist,  in  helping  to  attract  new  in¬ 
dustries,  and  in  guiding  jobseekers  to  appropriate  openings  with  a  minimum 
of  wasted  effort.  I,  therefore,  agree  that  adequate  services  for  registration, 
counseling  and  placement  responsibilities  are  indicated  and  would  be  beneficial. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  water  resources  of  the  Virginia  portion  of  Appalachia 
can  contribute  toward  improvement  in  the  general  economy.  Projects  involv¬ 
ing  flood  control,  pollution  control,  and  water-oriented  recreation  would  be  help¬ 
ful  in  advancing  the  economic  health  of  the  region. 

The  encouragement  of  timber  growth  through  improved  fire  control  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  access  roads  and  trails  is  a  desirable  objective  in  Appalachian 
Virginia. 

Acceleration  of  State  programs  in  topographic  and  geologic  mapping  would 
be  desirable  in  developing  the  mineral  resources  of  the  region. 

Whenever  the  subject  of  water  resources  is  discussed,  the  question  of  public 
power  arises.  I  am  opposed  to  any  development  of  electric  power  facilities 
by  public-owned,  non-tax-paying  bodies. 

Water  resource  development  should  embrace  only  recreation,  conservation  and 
flood  damage  prevention.  The  efforts  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  can  most  constructively  be  directed  to  improving  the  needs  for 
transportation,  education,  health,  recreation,  agriculture,  and  human  uplifting. 

With  reference  to  the  general  provisions  of  title  II,  part  C,  I  can  assure  the 
committee  that  Virginia  will  not  reduce  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  in  this 
region  of  our  State. 

Section  222  of  the  act  is  a  wise  provision  in  that  it  properly  gives  each  State 
and  political  subdivision  the  power  to  decide  if  it  shall  engage  in  or  accept  any 
program.  Surely,  not  every  proposal  will  be  suitable  for  every  Appalachian 
State. 

Apparently  under  title  III,  the  operation  of  local  development  districts  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  key  proposal  in  this  legislation.  However,  for  such  local  develop¬ 
ment  districts  to  participate  financially  would  require  enabling  legislation  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  a  State-issued  charter  to  such  districts. 
I  cannot  here  speculate  on  what  action  the  Virginia  legislative  body  will  take 
when  it  meets  next  in  regular  session  in  1966. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  statement  I  have  deliberately  avoided  commenting 
on  all  provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation.  I  am  very  conscious  of  the  fact 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  counties  in  southwest  Virginia,  the  need  for 
the  assistance  and  aid  contemplated  by  this  bill  is  not  imperative  in  Virginia. 
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However,  I  am  equally  as  conscious  that  there  are  areas  in  other  States  where 
the  need  is  critical,  and  if  it  is  to  be  alleviated  bold,  positive,  and  imaginative 
action  must  be  taken. 

The  southwesern  part  of  Virginia  is  inhabited  by  an  alert,  intelligent,  and 
ambitious  people.  It  is  rich  in  natural  resources  and  has  as  great  a  potential 
for  industrial  development  as  any  area  in  the  United  States.  Its  mountains, 
streams,  and  forests  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  It  should  be 
a  mecca  for  tourists.  An  acceleration  of  the  construction  of  Virginia’s  arterial 
highway  system,  an  improvement  in  existing  educational  facilities,  the  prompt 
inauguration  of  vocational  and  technical  training,  adequate  public  health  facili¬ 
ties,  together  with  a  realistic  public  works  program,  will  provide  the  necessary 
stimuli,  and  result  in  full  development  of  the  Appalachian  region  in  Virginia. 

The  success  of  the  programs  envisioned  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1965  depends  upon  their  administration,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  coordinated  with  and  supplement  existing  programs  that  are  already 
in  effect  in  the  various  States  that  constitute  the  Appalachian  area. 

There  is  little  that  this  bill  envisions  that  is  not  already  being  undertaken 
by  existing  agencies  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  If  the  work  of  these 
agencies,  and  the  programs  now  underway,  can  be  augmented  and  hastened  to 
conclusion,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  the  problems  of  our  Appalachian  area 
will  be  solved. 

Again,  I  express  my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  present  these  views. 


State  of  Georgia, 

Executive  Department, 
Atlanta,  January  29,  1965. 

Hon.  Robert  E.  Jones, 

Chairman,  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia, 

House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Jones  :  Because  of  the  pressure  of  State  business  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  current  session  of  the  State  legislature,  I  must  regretfully 
decline  your  kind  invitation  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee  in  behalf  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  as  you  have  suggested, 
am  submitting  the  enclosed  statement  for  the  subcommittee’s  consideration. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  the  subcommittee,  please  call  upon  me  at 
once. 

With  best  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely, 

Carl  E.  Sanders,  Governor. 

Testimony  of  Gov.  Carl  E.  Sanders,  as  Chairman  of  the  Conference  of 

Appalachian  Governors 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia,  it  is 
my  duty  and  my  privilege,  as  chairman  of  the  Conference  of  Appalachian  Gov¬ 
ernors  to  submit  this  statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia,  and  to 
endorse  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  I  urge  your  favor¬ 
able  consideration. 

This  bill  is  well  designed  to  meet  the  n'eeds  of  the  region  and  to  strike  at  the 
roots  of  poverty  in  Appalachia.  I  agree  completely  with  the  majority  report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  last  year  that  this  program  will  “in 
the  long  run  eliminate  much  of  the  need  for  public  assistance  payments  by 
development  of  the  region’s  natural  and  human  resources.” 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  has  been  little  change  in  Appalachia  since 
the  original  information,  based  on  the  1960  census,  was  collected.  The  people 
of  that  region  are  still  bound  in  an  isolated  and  stagnant  economy. 

In  Georgia  our  35  Appalachian  counties  have  substantial  and  persistent  un¬ 
employment  ranging  from  a  high  of  12.3  percent  to  a  low  of  5.1  percent  with  an 
average  of  over  7  percent. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  better  access  to  Appalachia.  Major  highways  and 
connector  roads  are  needed  to  improve  accessibility  for  the  tourist  trade  as  well 
as  to  aid  the  landowners  in  marketing  the  abundant  timber  resources. 
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For  example,  only  50  percent  of  Georgia  timber  is  now  being  marketed. 
Better  management  of  the  timberlands  and  improved  access  will  increase  the 
available  timber  by  another  30  percent.  Such  an  improvement  would  enable 
the  people  of  Georgia  and  the  other  Appalachian  States  to  take  advantage  of 
the  growing  markets  for  wood  products. 

We  in  Georgia  have  in  preparation  for  early  consideration,  a  timber  resources 
survey  in  which  we  propose  to  diagnose  the  problems  of  the  area  before  treatment 
is  prescribed.  We  must  not  ignore  the  attitudes  of  the  present  landowners 
for  access  to  the  timber  depends  upon  their  attitudes  as  much  as  upon  access 
roads. 

I  would  not  support  any  measure  which  would  override  the  wishes  of  the 
landowners  and  the  present  market  operators  in  the  area,  but  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  through  this  bill  under  consideration  we  can  create  conditions 
which  will  stimulate  the  expansion  of  the  currently  profitable  timber  operations 
in  the  Appalachian  region  of  Georgia. 

The  entire  Appalachian  area  needs  improved  health  facilities  to  make  the 
area  more  inviting  for  workers  and  investors.  We  need  mineral  resource 
studies  to  locate  deposits  for  exploitation.  We  need  to  improve  open  land  for 
grazing  and  for  protection  of  its  productive  capabilities. 

Many  areas  of  the  Nation  are  in  critical  need  of  wholesome  water.  We  now 
have  water  in  abundance  in  the  Appalachian  region,  but  we  must  take  steps 
now  to  protect  the  quality  of  that  water. 

Appalachia  needs  improved  vocational  education  facilities  to  help  its  residents, 
current  and  future,  to  increase  their  productivity. 

We  in  Georgia  pledge  to  continue  our  present  efforts  in  the  Appalachian 
area,  and  we  will  expand  our  assistance  as  the  opportunities  arise.  State 
initiative  was  behind  this  program  now  under  consideration  and  through  it, 
the  States  want  to  be  true  partners  in  the  growth  of  the  region. 

I  am  sure  that  the  other  Governors  of  the  Appalachian  States  share  my  con¬ 
viction  that  this  program  will  become  the  Nation’s  outstanding  example  of 
local-State-Federal  cooperation. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Senate  bill  under  consideration  does  not  make 
provision  for  a  State  representative  to  work  full  time  at  the  regional  commission 
headquarters,  as  recommended  by  the  Systems  Development  Corporation  and 
the  conference  of  Appalachian  Governor’s  staff.  A  true  partnership  is  lacking 
when  two  full-time,  highly  capable  Federal  executives  are  assigned  to  work 
with  11  State  representatives  working  most  of  the  time  in  their  home  State. 

In  Georgia  we  have  found  a  network  of  area  planning  and  development 
commissions  to  be  remarkably  effective.  These  multicounty  organizations  allow 
local  communities  to  join  together  in  economic  surveys  and  to  initiate  their  own 
plans  for  economic  development.  The  State  matches  funds  and  provides  assist¬ 
ance  in  planning. 

Georgia  has  concentrated  its  efforts  in  the  Appalachian  counties.  Almost 
65  percent  of  the  $390,000  that  Georgia  has  put  into  our  16  development  com¬ 
missions  since  1961  has  gone  to  the  three  commissions  in  our  Appalachian  area. 
Our  budget  for  the  next  biennium  allocates  almost  $1  million  for  those  area 
development  organizations.  We  are  making,  and  will  continue  to  make,  strong 
efforts  to  help  ourselves,  but  the  regional  problem  cannot  be  solved  until  a 
regionwide  attack  is  carried  out. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  Geox-gia  program  is  now  one  of  the  finest  examples 
in  the  country  of  State  and  local  cooperation  for  economic  development.  With 
the  passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  these  area  commissions 
broadened  their  perspective  and  have  been  invaluable  in  setting  up  programs 
under  that  act.  They  will  be  of  similar  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  programs 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  take  cai-e  that  the  human  resources  development 
program  now  underway  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  be  closely  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  Appalachian  progi’am,  for  human  resources  development  is 
an  essential  part  of  regional  development. 

Our  Appalachian  area,  which  is  filled  with  natural  resources  cannot  benefit 
our  Nation  and  mankind  until  we  have  trained  men  who  can  dedicate  them¬ 
selves  with  skill  and  enthusiasm  to  the  development  of  those  resources. 

The  wealth  of  our  Nation  is  based  on  the  increased  productivity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  nonproductive  are  a  drain  on  the  economy — a  drain  which  this 
bill  is  designed  to  eliminate. 

The  Appalachian  program  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are 
pioneer  effoi-ts  in  expanding  the  wealth  of  the  Nation. 
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The  entire  Nation  not  only  will  benefit  from  the  increased  productivity  of  the 
Appalachian  region,  but  also  the  findings  of  the  combined  programs  will  show 
us  sound  approaches  to  the  further  development  of  other  regions  of  the  country. 

The  Appalachian  and  economic  opportunity  programs  are  wise  investments, 
not  wealth-consuming  expenditures.  They  are  businesslike  approaches  which 
will  bring  rich  returns  to  both  the  present  and  future  inhabitants  of  Appalachia 
and  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

I  urge  that  this  subcommittee  and  the  Congress  complete  the  action  begun  last 
year  and  pass  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  people  of  Appalachia  are  waiting,  not  in  idleness,  but  with  the  confidence 
that  their  current  efforts  will  be  reinforced  by  the  determination  of  the  whole 
Nation. 

The  days  of  our  reform  have  not  passed  and  surely  our  aflluent  America  can 
afford  to  eliminate  the  scourage  of  poverty  from  those  citizens  too  long  ne¬ 
glected,  too  long  forgotten  in  the  mountains  of  Appalachia. 

Thank  you. 


Statement  by  Gov.  Edward  T.  Breathitt  of  Kentucky 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  members  of  this  committee,  I  am  Edward 
T.  Breathitt,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
once  again  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  with  Members  of  Congress.  Last  May  I  testified  in  behalf  of  a  similar 
piece  of  legislation  before  the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 

At  that  time  I  gave  a  rather  detailed  and  comprehensive  endorsement  of 
the  goals  that  were  then  incorporated  in  the  bill.  Today,  I  want  to  reaffirm 
my  original  testimony  and  request  that  you  give  this  legislation  as  speedy  a 
passage  as  can  be  justified  with  searching  deliberation  and  sound  judgment. 
In  a  region  with  as  much  need  and  deprivation  as  Appalachia,  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say  that  this  program  is  more  necessary  now  than  a  year  ago. 
Unfortunately,  such  is  the  situation. 

This  program  will  make  possible  an  attack  on  some  rather  unusual  problems 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Appalachian  region  and  which  existing  programs  and 
local  capacity  have  not  been  able  to  solve. 

Among  these  problems  is  the  absence  of  a  modern  transportation  network. 
This  problem  can  only  be  corrected  with  an  imaginative,  creative,  developmental 
system  of  highways  which  will  establish  “new  rivers  of  commerce”  to  tie  the 
Appalachian  region  to  the  prosperous  growing  economy  of  the  Nation. 

Better  use  and  control  of  water  resources  is  another  need  which  local  people 
cannot  met  alone.  So  is  a  means  of  upgrading  timber  resources.  The  chronic 
shortage  of  basic  economic  items  such  as  water  systems,  sewer  systems,  and 
improved  industrial  sites  is  a  deterrent  to  growth  in  the  Appalachian  area. 

The  legislation  we  discuss  today  clearly  indicates  an  understanding  of  these 
and  other  problems  of  Appalachia  and  sets  a  clear  course  for  meeting  these 
impediments  to  economic  growth  in  the  region. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  act’s  solutions  and  proposals  here, 
since  the  specific  requests  made  in  this  legislation  were  endorsed  in  my  previous 
appearance  before  the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 

It  is  more  important  for  me  today  to  talk  about  the  feature  of  this  bill  which 
inherently  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  program.  The  act  provides  a  device 
for  closely  coordinating  State,  Federal,  and  local  efforts  to  focus  on  and  solve 
the  problems  of  the  region.  It  is  the  establishment  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  which  will  be  a  new  approach  not  only  in  terms  of  Federal-States 
relationships,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  tasks  which  this  legislation  assigns  to 
the  Commission.  Certainly,  Kentucky  has  not  participated  in  this  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  approach  to  problems  and  I  believe  this  will  be  a  new  experience  for 
the  Federal  Government  as  well. 

Unusual  demands  will  be  made  not  only  of  Kentucky  and  the  remaining  10 
States,  but  also  of  the  Federal  Government.  A  true  sense  of  cooperation  and 
mutual  understanding  between  and  among  the  members  of  the  Commission 
must  prevail  if  this  program  is  to  succeed.  I  am  concerned  that  we  begin  now 
to  do  the  very  best  job  we  possibly  can  to  set  the  precedents  which  will  insure 
the  success  of  the  Appalachian  program  if  it  becomes  law. 

While  it  is  necessary  that  the  Commission  occupy  itself  with  utilizing  com¬ 
prehensive,  integrated  programs  which  in  concert  will  develop  the  region,  the 
State  of  Kentucky  must  just  as  surely  concern  itself  with  the  same  comprehensive, 
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integrated  programing,  not  only  for  that  portion  of  Kentucky  which  is  included 
in  the  Appalachian  region,  but  also  for  the  rest  of  the  State.  This  is  true  because 
the  impact  of  the  Appalachian  program  will  be  great  in  all  areas  of  Kentucky, 
and  we  must  be  doubly  concerned  that  we  establish  from  the  very  beginning 
the  understanding  and  organizational  structure  needed  to  insure  its  best  use. 

I  can  tell  you  today  that  wTe  in  Kentucky  understand  this  new  Appalachian 
approach  to  regional  economic  and  social  problems  and  that  we  are  organized 
and  prepared  to  use  this  bill.  We  have  the  machinery  and  the  beginnings  of  a 
staff  in  my  office  ready  to  go  to  work  if  this  legislation  becomes  law.  Kentucky 
has  made  a  maximum  effort  at  the  State  level  to  meet  the  needs  of  Appalachia 
and  this  effort  is  not  going  to  be  diminished. 

Great  attention  is  going  to  be  devoted  to  the  search  for  the  best  use  of  the 
limited  resources  at  State  and  local  levels  and  the  growing  arsenal  of  Federal 
resources  to  achieve  the  maximum  economic  growth  and  human  development 
gains  possible.  We  anticipate  that  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  with  its  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  maximization  of  opportunity  for  those  whose  development  has 
been  stymied  by  a  lack  of  economic  development  will  become  a  part  of  our  total 
programing.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the  bill  which  we  consider 
today  together  will  provide  Kentucky,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  with 
the  necessary  tools  to  begin  a  human  and  economic  development  program  process 
which  will  be  self-sustaining  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  the  Appalachian  program  has  important  implica¬ 
tions  that  go  beyond  the  11  States.  In  my  view,  the  departure  into  this  new 
land  of  Federal- States  cooperation  as  called  for  in  this  bill,  is  a  true  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  dynamic  federalism  which  President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  pre¬ 
dicated  as  the  basis  for  a  society  in  which  the  benefits  of  that  society  accrue  to 
all  people. 

Others  in  this  country  who  have  problem  areas  similar  to  ours  will  no  doubt 
draw  upon  the  Appalachian  experience.  For  our  part  in  Kentucky,  we  are  happy 
and  pleased  to  continue  in  the  20th  century  a  tradition  of  trailblazing  which 
we  set  in  the  very  early  days  when  the  first  pioneers  moved  across  the  Appala¬ 
chians  to  the  West.  We  have  played  a  continuing  role  with  the  other  10  States 
and  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  in  trying  to  illuminate  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Appalachian  region  and  possible  solutions. 

While  it  might  appear  that  this  legislation  is  special  action  to  favor  some  at 
the  expense  of  the  majority,  I  think  the  Appalachian  approach  to  regional  prob¬ 
lems  will  pay  dividends  to  other  parts  of  these  United  States.  Perhaps  most 
importantly,  this  program  will  remove  a  chronic  deficit  area  from  the  Nation’s 
ledger  sheet  and  replace  it  with  a  growing,  viable  economy  which  will  advance 
the  greater  good  and  economic  well-being  of  all  the  people  of  this  country. 

If  used  in  a  coordinated  manner  this  program  will  draw  the  Appalachian 
region  into  the  main  stream  of  the  American  economy  where  each  community 
and  each  region  must  find  itself  if  it  is  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  country’s  free 
enterprise  system.  The  total  outlay  requested  in  this  bill  is  small  in  my  opinion 
compared  to  the  possible  gains  to  be  realized. 

I  respectfully  ask  you  to  act  on  this  legislation  as  quickly  as  possible. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  February  3,  1965. 

Hon.  Robert  E.  Jones, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia, 

Committee  on  Public  Works, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

With  the  full  realization  that  certain  portions  of  southeastern  Ohio  des¬ 
perately  need  economic  development,  Ohio,  approximately  1  year  ago  embarked 
on  an  Ohio  Valley  region  program.  This  area  coincides  with  that  presently 
termed  “Appalachia,”  plus  the  additional  counties  added  in  the  Senate. 

This  program  was  conceived  prior  to  the  time  that  Ohio  committed  itself 
to  the  Federal  Appalachian  program.  Therefore,  even  though  the  proposed 
legislation  for  the  Appalachian  area  was  not  acted  upon,  we  have  continued 
with  our  program. 

It  is  our  belief,  however,  that  the  proposed  legislation  on  Appalachia  can  he 
of  significant  import  to  the  area.  We  are  therefore  hopeful  that  with  full 
recognition  of  the  States  responsibility  it  will  become  law  in  this  session. 

James  A.  Rhodes, 

Governor  of  Ohio. 
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Statement  of  Carlton  R.  Sickles,  Democrat,  of  Maryland 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  support  H.R.  4,  which  would  establish  the 
framework  upon  which  the  economically  and  socially  deprived  residents  of 
the  10-State  Appalachian  region  can  build  a  new  future  of  prosperity. 

It  is  obvious  in  Appalachia  that  fragmented  efforts  of  individual  groups  and 
communities  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  massive  problems  that  extend  over 
the  boundaries  of  any  one  government,  except  our  National  Government.  Until 
the  Appalachia  program,  there  has  been  no  satisfactory  regional  plan  for 
development — no  plan  which  measures  the  level  of  resources,  both  public  and 
private,  required  for  the  basis  of  improved  economic  growth,  no  plan  which 
can  reach  across  State  borders  and  into  the  small  remote  poverty  pockets 
of  10  different  States. 

This  plan  for  overall  economic  development  has  the  necessary  ingredients 
for  success :  Investment  in  the  people  of  the  area  to  improve  their  schools, 
housing,  health,  and  to  help  them  acquire  new  job  skills ;  investment  in  needed 
physical  facilities  such  as  roads,  airports,  and  dams ;  and  finally  a  regional 
organization  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  in 
attacking  the  roots  of  the  problems  of  this  region. 

Not  only  would  this  bill  benefit  the  Appalachian  region,  but  it  has  potential 
significance  to  at  least  six  other  multistate  regions.  If  the  Appalachia  bill 
passes  and  works,  as  I  believe  it  will,  then  the  program  can  be  applied  to  other 
distressed  areas  which  are  stagnating  while  the  rest  of  our  economy  grows 
stronger. 

It  is  an  approach,  which  if  successful.  I  should  like  to  support  in  the  future 
for  combating  the  problems  of  such  regions  as  the  upper  portion  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin ;  and  Ozarks ;  portions  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Massachusetts ;  upper  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire ;  portions  of 
Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona ;  northern  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington. 

There  are  possibly  other  areas  besides  these  which  could  also  benefit  from 
a  regional  recovery  program,  and  the  success  of  the  Appalachia  program  could 
result  in  aid  to  these  areas. 

Thus,  my  support  of  this  bill  is  not  just  the  support  expected  from  a 
Representative  whose  State  will  benefit  from  this  action,  but  also  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  who  sees  this  bill  as  a  trail  from  which  the  verdict  of  success 
could  mean  new  lives  for  American  in  many  regions. 

Of  course,  once  the  Appalachia  bill  is  passed,  it  will  be  up  to  the  people  of 
that  area  to  build  upon  the  economic  framework  provided  by  the  Federal 
programs.  The  Appalachia  area  once  provided  the  pattern  for  frontier  growth ; 
now  in  the  20th  century  it  must  provide  the  pattern  for  new  and  greater  economic 
growth  in  areas  which  have  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  modern  America. 

Appalachia  is  also  of  importance  to  each  of  us  because  an  increased  economic 
prosperity  in  Appalachia  will  have  a  vital  impact  on  the  economy  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  construction  of  modem  roads  and  modem  transportation  through 
Appalachia  will  provide  routes  for  goods  from  the  rich  Ohio  Valley  and  adjacent 
southern  areas  to  the  eastern  seaboard,  thus  strengthening  the  economies  of 
these  regions. 

Secondly,  as  Appalachia  becomes  an  efficient  producer  through  development 
of  its  resources,  it  will  also  become  a  larger  consumer  of  goods  produced  in 
other  areas. 

I  support  this  bill,  therefore,  not  only  for  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
Appalachia,  but  for  the  potential  benefit  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  10  o’clock 
tomorrow. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 : 20  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  February  5,  1965.) 
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IIOCBK  OF  ICKI'/fKHKNTATIVKH, 

An  I  loo  Hri'-oo.MM mu.  o.v  Aita6acjiia 

of  'ini.  Commi'fim,  on  Pi  »u<:  Woukh, 

W  (ishinf/lo'n,,  1)J J. 

The,  ad  hoc  subcommittee,  met.  pursuant  to  rece  h,  at  10  a,rn.,  in  room 
P502,  J/ongworl.li  J  loir  e,  Ollice  Pudding,  Jfoo,  Robert  K.  .lorn-,  (chair 
man  of  I  he  uheommitfee, ;  presiding. 

Mr.  .Io.m.h.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Today  mark  .  our  thirl  day  of  hearing!  on  the,  various;  proposal-  on 
Appalachia.  Wo  will  receive  (.hi a  morning  the,  testimony  from  Mem¬ 
ber  .  of  the.  I  lous  e,  who  have,  expressed  great  interest  in  the,  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  fold  Congressman  PerkifiK  ha;-;  a  subcommittee,  meeting,  so  we, 
will  accommodate, him. 

Yesterday  we.  placed  in  the  record  the  statements  of  the  Governors 
that  were,  not  in  attendance,  'Che  clerk  (elk-,  me,  there  ia  anot  her  state¬ 
ment  from  a  f Governor, 

Mr.  MoNV.ai,.  Yen;  v/e  have,  an  additional  telegram  which,  with  your 
permission,  I  would  like  to  read  for  the  record.  [  Reading:] 

i\nu.  llOf'.Ku r  i  f  Jours, 

Chairman,  Ad  Hubrommil  t no, : 

The  tfiipli-iimiil.ii lion  provided  through  the  Appalachian  flegp/n/il  I  nvelop/nenl. 
Act  xhould  help  Ahiha/na  to  proceed  at  an  a 'cetera  led  pa/e  with  lt«  plans  and 
program*  for  n  full  *caJe  development  of  the  ,'JC  count y  Appalachian  region  of 
Alabama.  Envision  this  Joint  effort  to  be  a  a  opening  step  I//  a  campaign  to  bring 
f hie  region,  rh-h  and  undeveloped  reaourcex,  and  the  people  Un-roof  up  to  a  higher 
economic  level, 

tiroiinr.  Wau.ack, 
Oovorrt/rr  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  .Joskh,  Our  first  witness  today  will  be,  Mr.  Perkins. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CAEL  I).  PEEK INS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  PwtKi.VH.  First,  let.  me  compliment,  thin  distinguished  committee 
for  taking  up  such  a  vital  piece  of  legislation,  in  my  judgment,  which 
will  fnea.fi  so  much  for  the  general  welfareof  the  country, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the,  I, ill  that  I  introduced  g'es  much  further  than  the, 
bill  f /ending  la: fore  the  'lommiftee  if/  that,  the  matching  is  quite,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the,  standpoint  of  community  facilitie  ■„ 

m 
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(The  prepared  statement  and  letters  follow :) 

Remarks  of  Congressman  Carl  D.  Perkins 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  today  before  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  committee,  which  has  provided  the  Nation  with  a  great  deal  of  land¬ 
mark  legislation.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  chairman  has  seen  tit  to 
initiate  hearings  promptly  so  that  early  attention  can  be  given  to  II. R.  4  and 
H.R.  132,  which  I  have  introduced,  as  well  as  other  similar  measures  dealing 
with  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

There  is  a  crisis  in  Appalachia  which  can  only  be  met  by  prompt  action  on 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  initiate  a  program  to  revitalize  the  resources  of 
this  11-State  area  which  have  been  long  neglected  and  bypassed  by  other  Federal 
programs.  Steadily  declining  employment  in  the  coal  and  related  industries, 
the  lack  of  financial  resources  to  construct  roads,  bridges,  flood  control  projects, 
water,  sewer,  and  other  public  community  facilities,  have  created  conditions 
which  are  so  severe  in  the  hardships  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  that  they 
are  unable  without  substantial  Federal  financial  assistance,  to  undertake  the 
types  of  community  improvement  and  development  projects  and  programs  which 
are  essential  to  provide  a  stable  economy. 

I  want  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  the  funds  provided  in  this  bill  are  not 
handouts  to  a  poor  region  even  though  the  region  is  in  desperate  need.  But 
rather,  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  is  a  profitable  investment  in  an  11-State 
area  of  the  United  States  with  vast  resources  and  potential  and  populated  by 
35  millions  of  our  people. 

This  bill  strikes  at  the  heart  of  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  poverty  in  Appa¬ 
lachia — its  isolation  from  the  main  stream  of  economic  and  social  contact 
occasioned  by  the  lack  of  major  highways  and  extremely  poor  and  often  im¬ 
passable  byways.  The  construction  of  roads  and  highways,  both  developmental 
and  access,  to  assure  every  family  ready  access  from  his  home  to  a  job,  to  his 
market,  to  school,  and  to  those  other  centers  of  activity  that  have  meaning  in 
our  modern  society,  command  the  highest  priority.  My  only  reservation  concern¬ 
ing  the  highway  and  road  construction  provisions  of  this  legislation  is  that  the 
bill  does  not  authorize  a  large  enough  investment  in  the  construction  of  these 
roads.  I  emphasize  the  work  investment  because  the  construction  of  roads  and 
highways  throughout  eastern  Kentucky  and  all  of  Appalachia  will  erase  its 
isolation  and  will  permit  natural  economic  forces  to  allow  Appalachian  families 
to  enjoy  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  In  many  communities  in  most 
every  one  of  the  counties  that  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve,  there  are  many  families 
living  on  roads  which  are  completely  impassable  in  many  months  of  the  year. 

In  thousands  of  homes  families  must  ford  creeks  on  foot  or  on  footbridges  to 
reach  their  homes.  The  lack  of  ready  access  to  public  facilities  such  as  schools, 
hospitals,  physicians,  public  libraries,  courthouses,  markets,  and  similar  outlets 
for  the  everyday  needs  of  American  families  today  is  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  the  low  level  of  economic  activity.  There  is  little  wonder  that  dropout  rates 
are  high  when  sehoolbuses  cannot  navigate  the  creeks  and  rutted  roads  over 
which  they  must  pass  in  order  to  reach  many  communities.  This  difficulty  of 
communication  extends  not  only  from  the  family  home  to  the  marketplace,  to 
the  school,  and  to  the  county  seat,  but  also  to  the  larger  metropolitan  areas  of 
greater  commercial  and  industrial  activity. 

Appalachia,  released  from  its  isolation  by  the  construction  of  modern  roads 
and  highways  and  other  community  facilities,  will  add  greatly  to  the  general 
prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  Nation  because  it  is  a  region  containing  great 
natural  wealth.  In  eastern  Kentucky,  that  portion  of  Appalachia  which  it  is 
my  privilege  to  represent  in  Congress,  in  addition  to  its  coal  resources  and  com¬ 
mercially  significant  deposits  of  other  minerals,  abounds  in  water  resources. 
Four  major  river  basins,  three  of  which  are  almost  totally  unharnessed  and 
untamed,  now  create  constant  flood  threat,  but  yet  could  be  a  source  of  economic 
vitality.  With  the  constant  threat  of  flood,  many  of  the  available  land  areas 
suitable  for  commercial  enterprise  do  not  invite  capital  investment.  The  silta- 
tion  and  pollution  of  streams  created  by  a  combination  of  inordinate  and  un¬ 
controlled  rainfall  combined  with  waste  as  a  result  of  mining  operations,  has 
increased  the  need  for  a  positive,  constructive,  and  effective  system  of  reservoirs 
and  stream  and  land  correction  measures.  In  this  respect,  the  program  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  region 
and  should  be  expanded  and  accelerated  within  the  limits  of  engineering  know- 
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liow  and  feasibility.  Those  reservoirs  which  have  been  already  authorized  by 
the  Congress  should  be  built  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  at  the  same  time, 
additional  reservoirs  should  be  quickly  put  in  the  mill  in  order  to  provide  maxi¬ 
mum  flood  protection  and  additional  controlled  water  supply  usage  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  already  widely  recognized  recreational  potential  of  the  area. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  spur  the  vast  construction  program  of  other 
types  of  public  works  and  community  facilities,  water  systems,  sewage  facilities, 
and  public  parks.  Of  tremendous  importance  would  be  the  acceleration  of  the 
construction  of  vocational  education  buildings  to  implement  the  construction 
authorized  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  assure  as  early  as 
possible  every  young  person  with  an  educational  opportunity  in  the  Appalachian 
area  comparable  to  that  afforded  in  areas  of  the  Nation  which  have  not  been 
similarly  bypassed  by  the  forces  of  technological  revolution. 

Of  great  importance  in  the  bill  are  provisions  providing  for  the  extremely 
small  family  farm  to  develop  pastureland.  There  is  no  question  but  that  in  the 
more  mountainous  areas  of  Appalachia  this  type  of  program  could  make  no 
contribution  to  the  family,  but  in  the  rolling  or  hill  areas  of  Appalachia,  families 
today  are  barely  subsisting  on  small  acreages.  Extended  financial  assistance 
to  develop  pasturage  so  that  livestock  could  be  raised,  would  not  add  surpluses 
to  the  market,  but  would  enable  many  to  have  balanced  diets  wrho  at  the  present 
time  are  not  consumers  of  such  farm  products.  I  had  also  hoped  that  such  pro¬ 
visions  could  provide  a  means  whereby  exploited  land  resources  ravished  by 
either  the  harvesting  of  timber  or  the  extraction  of  minerals  could  be  quickly 
changed  from  sources  of  siltation  to  areas  which  would  assist  in  retarding  the 
rapid  runoff  of  wTater  which  has  created  so  much  flood  damage. 

Section  201(d)  of  H.R.  4  of  the  Appalachian  regional  development  bill  em¬ 
powers  the  States  to  “give  special  preference  to  the  use  of  mineral  resource 
materials  indigenous  to  the  Appalachian  region”  in  construction  of  highways 
and  roads  authorized  under  the  bill. 

I  believe  the  bill  should  not  single  out  for  preference  certain  products  but 
should  give  preference  to  all  products  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  area.  I 
suggest  a  substitute  provision  as  follows : 

“In  the  construction  of  highways  and  roads  authorized  under  this  section, 
the  States  may  give  special  preference  to  the  use  of  materials  produced  or  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  Appalachian  region.” 

In  concluding  my  brief  remarks  on  a  bill  that  will  receive  more  lengthy  praise 
and  elaborate  description,  let  me  emphasize  that  this  bill  in  no  way  overlaps 
or  duplicates  the  programs  envisioned  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
which  recently  passed  the  Congress.  The  differences  between  these  bills  can  be 
more  quickly  realized  when  it  is  understood  that  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  deals  with  the  education,  training,  health,  financial,  and  other  similar  needs 
of  individuals  and  families  wherever  the  impoverished  may  be  found  through¬ 
out  the  country,  whereas  the  Appalachian  bill  concerns  itself  primarily  with 
the  development  of  the  physical  resources  of  a  large  region  having  common 
topographical  characteristics,  the  neglect  of  which,  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
aggravates  and  makes  more  chronic,  poverty  and  social  problems  associated 
with  poverty. 

I  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  this  legislation. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  there  could  be  inserted  in  the  record  following  my 
remarks  a  communication  from  Ralph  C.  Pickard,  director  of  the  division  of 
environmental  health  in  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Health,  which  letter  stresses 
the  importance  of  section  215  of  H.R.  132.  This  provision  is  extremely  important 
in  securing  for  Appalachian  communities  basic  community  facilities  which  are 
essential  to  health  and  development.  I  am  hopeful  that  such  a  provision  will  be 
in  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  to  the  floor. 


Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Inc., 

Ashland,  Ky.,  February  2,  1965. 

Hon.  Robert  E.  Jones, 

Chairman,  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia,  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  Room  501,  Old  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Section  201(d)  of  H.R.  4  of  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  bill  empowers  the  States  to  “give  special  preference  to  the  use  of 
mineral  resource  materials  indigenous  to  the  Appalachian  region”  in  construc¬ 
tion  of  highways  and  roads  authorized  under  the  bill. 
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We  believe  the  bill  should  not  single  out  for  preference  certain  products  but 
should  give  preference  to  all  products  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  area. 
We  suggest  a  substitute  provision  as  follows : 

“In  the  construction  of  highways  and  roads  authorized  under  this  section,  the 
States  may  give  special  preference  to  the  use  of  materials  produced  or  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  Appalachian  region.” 

It  is  apparent  from  the  reading  of  the  bill  that  certain  interests  have  attempted 
unreasonably  to  obtain  preference  for  their  particular  products.  Preferential 
treatment  should  be  only  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  Appalachian  area  by 
encouraging  the  use  of  all  materials  produced  or  manufactured  locally.  It  is 
just  as  important  to  encourage  local  manufacturing  operations.  Under  present 
conditions  there  may  be  more  labor  and  a  greater  payroll  involved  in  manu¬ 
facturing  than  in  an  extractive  industry. 

Similarly,  we  believe  that  no  special  preference  should  be  given  to  coal  tar 
products  which  are  directly  competitive  with  asphalt  manufactured  from  locally 
produced  crude  oil.  In  our  large  refinery,  which  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
Appalachian  area,  we  commingle  locally  produced  crude  oil  with  locally  pro¬ 
duced  coal  liquids  aud  crude  oil  brought  into  the  area  from  more  distant  fields. 

It  is  not  practical  to  avoid  commingling,  but  since  the  amount  of  asphalt  and 
tar  produced  from  local  crude  oil  and  coal  will  greatly  exceed  the  amount  to  be 
used  in  the  Appalachian  program,  the  economic  effect  is  the  same  as  if  there  had 
been  no  commingling  with  oil  from  outside  of  the  area. 

The  language  of  the  bill  should  not  be  such  that  it  could  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  discriminating  against  local  manufacturing  operations  such  as  ours. 

Due  to  the  small  yield  of  coal  tar  from  a  ton  of  coal,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
much  greater  value  for  purposes  other  than  roadbuilding,  the  provision  in  the 
bill  pertaining  to  the  use  of  coal  derivatives  is  impractical.  Our  refinery  in  the 
Appalachian  area  processes  an  average  of  1,800  barrels  a  day  of  coal  liquids,  tbe 
greater  part  of  which,  however,  is  converted  into  products  ranging  in  price  from 
18  to  35  cents  a  gallon ;  coal  tar  when  used  as  a  substitute  for  asphalt  or  when 
commingling  with  asphalt  has  a  value  of  only  12  cents  a  gallon,  the  same  as 
asphalt. 

The  clause  pertaining  to  coal  tar  would  add  significantly  to  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  and  would  yield  no  addition  to  the  economic  development  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  area. 

Cordially  yours, 


Paul  G.  Blazes. 


Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 

Department  of  Health, 
Frankfort,  Ey.,  February  2, 1965. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins  :  I  am  writing  to  you  with  respect  to  my  deep  con¬ 
cern  with  the  Appalachian  bill  S.  3  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  companion 
bill  in  the  House  which  I  understand  to  be  H.R.  4. 

If  the  bill  in  the  House  is  the  same  as  S.  3  in  the  Senate,  then  it  will  be  of  no 
benefit  to  the  Appalachian  region  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  with  re¬ 
spect  to  water  systems  and  sewer  systems  and  will  be  of  little  benefit  with  re¬ 
spect  to  sewage  treatment  plants  since  there  are  not  over  three  cities  in  the 
entire  Appalachian  region  that  have  sewer  systems  and  need  only  a  sewage 
treatment  plant. 

You  more  than  anyone  else  realize  that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  pass  a  bill 
for  economic  recovery  and  for  the  construction  of  certain  public  works  facili¬ 
ties  and  not  make  it  possible  for  the  remaining  seats  of  government  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  to  be  able  to  obtain  aid  for  the  building  of  a  waterworks  system  together 
with  a  sewer  system  and  treatment  plant.  If  we  are  to  invite  the  tourist  to 
come  to  Kentucky  then  its  seems  to  me  that  they  should  expect  to  find  modern 
conveniences  in  the  towns  of  the  Appalachian  region  of  Kentucky. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Appalachian  bill  can  be  amended  so  that  some 
statements  similar  to  section  215  of  H.R.  132  can  be  included  to  make  this  bill 
more  realistic  with  respect  to  aid  to  the  Appalachian  region  of  the  United  States. 
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I  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  bill  must  be  amended  in  the 
House  to  make  these  things  possible.  The  above  legislation  cannot  be  com¬ 
plete  until  some  measure  is  enacted  that  will  make  the  above  possible. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  C.  Pickard, 

Director,  Division  of  Environmental  Health. 


Mr.  Perkins.  I  am  hopeful  the  committee  will  make  it  possible 
for  sanitation,  sewage,  and  waterworks  to  be  constructed  where  we 
do  not  have  any  sanitation  plants  at  the  present  time  in  so  many  mining 
communities  throughout  the  whole  Appalachian  area.  That  is  the 
case  in  eastern  Kentucky,  and  I  know  in  West  Virginia  and  other 
areas. 

I  am  certainly  hopeful  that  you  can  modify  that  provision. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  would  like  to  call  your  atention  to 
and  that  is  section  201(d)  of  H.R.  4,  the  Appalachian  regional  de¬ 
velopment  bill.  That  empowers  the  States  to  give  special  preference 
to  the  use  of  certain  mineral  resources  that  are  abundant  in  the  area. 
Preference  is  given  to  the  construction  of  highways. 

I  would  suggest  the  language  be  added  that  has  been  proposed  by 
Paul  Blazer  in  his  letter  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Jones. 

I  suggest  a  substitute  provision  as  follows : 

In  the  construction  of  highways  and  roads  authorized  under  this  section,  the 
State  may  give  special  preference  to  the  use  of  materials  produced,  or  manu¬ 
factured,  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

I  particularly  mention  that  because  there  are  industries  like  Ash¬ 
land  Oil  in  eastern  Kentucky,  where  other  industries  could  be  given 
preference.  Companies  that  we  have  in  these  areas  that  are  more  or 
less  marginal  anyway,  we  think  their  products  certainly  should  have 
some  preferential  treatment.  We  think  that  is  nothing  but  fair.  That 
carries  out  the  intent  of  this  bill,  and  we  certainly  hope  the  bill  will  be 
amended. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more  of  the  time  of  the  committee.  I 
certainly  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  for  letting  me  appear  first. 

I  want  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  be  revised  and 
extended  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Jones.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

We  know  of  your  great  intesert.  Your  suggestions  will  be  taken 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  hope  the  committee  will  consider  water,  sanitation, 
and  the  other  change  that  I  suggested. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  not  be  right  to  talk  about  Pennsylvania  unless 
we  had  Mr.  Flood. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Flood.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As,  of  course,  you  know,  I  am  not  unknown  before  this  subcommit¬ 
tee,  or  this  committee  and  related  subjects  in  the  past  20  years.  I  did 
testify  at  some  length  on  this  bill  last  year. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore,  referring  to  the  act  of 
1964,  and  the  hearings  held  at  that  time  by  your  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  tlie  Appalachian  Regional  Development,  that  my  statement  be- 
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ginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  457  and  going  to  the  bottom  of  page 
464  be  included  in  this  record,  and  that  will  permit  me  for  a  minute  or 
two  to  devote  myself  entirely  to  the  mining  aspect  of  the  bill.  I  think 
that  is  what  you  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  statement  that  appears  in  the  former  hearings  will 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 

State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Flood.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fallon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  welcome  Mr.  Flood  here  because 
about  20  years  ago  Mr.  Flood  and  I  came  to  Washington  together  and  he  said  to 
me  yesterday,  “Of  course,  it  is  a  sad  occasion  when  any  of  our  Members  are  de¬ 
feated  but  you  have  served  an  apprenticeship  for  20  years  and  you  might  be 
entitled  to  some  consideration  next  year.” 

Mr.  Davis.  I  agree  with  Congressman  Flood  ;  you  have  served  your  apprentice¬ 
ship  and  now  you  are  about  to  be  the  chairman. 

I  am  glad  to  see  both  of  you  came  here  20  years  ago.  It  is  my  hope  that  you 
will  be  here  20  years  more. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  hope  you  get  your  hope,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fallon.  Mr.  Davis  is  always  a  generous  hoper. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  might  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Maryland,  Mr. 
Fallon,  that  not  only  do  I  congratulate  him  on  the  approach  of  his  assumption  of 
the  chairmanship  of  the  full  committee  but  I  congratulate  the  committee,  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  our  country  upon  their  good  fortune  that  he  will  assume  that  position, 
with  the  grace  of  God. 

Mr.  Fallon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Daniel  J.  Flood.  I  am  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  11th  District  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is  centered  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  anthracite  coalfield  of  the 
world,  certainly  of  this  country.  I  believe  that  the  United  States  of  America  has 
become  adult.  I  see  increasing  evidence  of  that.  We  are  but  a  young  country, 
vis-a-vis  the  nations  of  the  world,  but  there  is  increasing  evidence  that  we  have 
matured  and  your  consideration  of  this  broad  and  sweeping  legislation  with  its 
purpose  and  goal  is  additional  and  abundant  evidence  to  establish  that  fact ;  if 
there  were  no  other,  this  would  do  it  but  there  are  many  others  as  well. 

The  serious  consideration  which  you  and  the  Congress  are  giving  to  it  increases 
that  certainty. 

I  do  not  intend  to  presume  this  morning,  after  your  extensive  hearings,  to 
discuss  the  broad  philosophy  of  this  fact,  the  social  implications  and  economic 
implications,  and  so  on.  I  will  be  more  parochial.  I  shall,  in  the  few  minutes 
that  your  great  lack  of  time  permits,  talk  about  those  provisions  that  will  have 
to  do  with  mines  and  mining  and  with  particular  reference  to  the  anthracite, 
and  even  with  more  particular  reference  to  my  district,  which  is  in  the  center 
of  the  anthracite. 

As  you  know,  the  anthracite  coalfields  of  this  country  rest  in  pockets  in  long, 
narrow  valleys  in  perhaps  a  dozen  counties  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Mine 
is  the  richest  and  the  biggest  in  the  potential,  the  history  of  production  and  in 
the  existing  production,  and  in  the  coal  resources  untapped,  perhaps  for  200  or 
300  years  there  is  abundance  of  this  hard  coal. 

However,  coal  is  no  longer  “king,”  as  it  was  in  the  economy  of  my  area. 
Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  40,000  men  working  in  the  coal  mines  in  my  area. 
Today  there  are  4,000,  and  most  of  them  are  in  what  is  known  as  strip  mining. 
That  is  a  shocking  figure,  but  it  is  a  fact.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  before 
you  today. 

I  have  appeared  before  this  committee  down  through  the  years  in  connection 
with  specific  bills,  single  pieces  of  law,  in  which  we  have  all  tried  to  do  something 
about  the  economic  problems  of  these  distressed,  so-called  distressed  areas,  these 
areas  of  chronic  structural  unemployment. 

I  think  you  will  be  happy  to  know  that  you  have  contributed  greatly  and  done 
much  to  help  us.  When  I  first  came  here  the  unemployment  caseload  was  18 
percent,  if  you  can  imagine  that,  18  percent.  The  national  average  at  about  5.5 
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to  6  percent.  We  were  at  18  percent.  It  was  unbelievable  that  you  could  live 
that  way.  Today  we  are  about  8  percent.  Much  of  the  law  that  you  passed 
here  helped  us  do  this,  but  I  want  to  assure  you  this :  We  began  this  ourselves. 
This  was,  in  the  very  best  American  tradition,  a  home-rule  operation.  We  did 
not  wait  for  Harrisburg  or  Washington  to  give  us  a  handout.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  at  all  levels  in  my  area  themselves  got  together. 

This  is  where  Operation  bootstrap  was  born  that  you  read  about  in  the  great 
national  magazines  and  the  press ;  this  is  where  it  began.  This  is  where  the 
industrial  development  funds  under  chambers  of  commerce,  this  is  where  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  and  all  elements  of  society  joined  together  themselves  to  help 
themselves,  and  raised  their  own  money  by  bonds,  and  by  outright  gifts,  and 
by  payroll  deductions.  We  have  raised  millions  of  dollars.  But  there  was  a 
saturation  point  and  we  knew  we  could  not  succeed  without  the  help  of  the 
State,  Harrisburg,  and  without  your  help  here  at  the  various  levels  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  We  have  received  that  from  the  State,  we  have  received  that  from  you 
here  in  Washington. 

This  trilogy  of  the  active,  dedicated  leadership,  inspired  at  the  local  level  with 
their  own  money  in  this,  hand  in  hand  with  the  State  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  have  given  this  Nation  a  classic  example  of  how  this  job  can  be  done. 

I  offer  you  exhibit  A  for  the  Appalachian  program  to  the  other  States  who  are 
worse  off  than  we  are  but  where  they  have  not  done  what  we  have  done  and 
they  must  do  what  we  did  to  be  entitled  to  help  from  the  State  and  from  you. 
You  can  bring  them  to  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to  show  them.  But  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  Eight  percent  is  bad.  The  national  average  is  5.5 — that  is  bad. 
I  do  not  know  what  good  is.  Maybe  2%  to  3  percent.  Five  and  a  half  percent 
is  bad.  Eight  percent  in  my  district  is  still  very  bad.  But  we  are  over  the  hump 
now. 

What  are  the  bad  things?  We  have  for  100  years  in  my  area  sown  the  wind 
economically  and  we  are  now  reaping  the  whirlwind.  When  your  Nation  was 
young  and  virile  and  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  in  a  hurry  “to  get  there 
last  night”  when  America  was  the  growing,  great,  strong,  young  thing  that  it 
was,  it  was  reckless  as  young  people  are.  It  dissipated  itself  and  its  assets  as 
young  people  do  in  their  enthusiasm,  in  their  vigor,  in  this  rush.  We  forgot 
about  the  future.  Your  committee  knows  all  about  this.  All  over  the  Nation 
it  has  happened.  But  in  the  mines  it  could  not  be  worse — it  could  not  be  worse. 
There  is  nothing  worse  than  what  happened  in  the  mining  areas  as  to  what  a 
Nation  did  to  its  natural  resources  and  the  area  in  which  God  placed  them. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  These  are  historic  and  I  will  not  presume  to 
recite  them  to  you.  The  fact  remains  that  they  exist  now.  Why?  I  am  not 
here  as  an  apologist.  I  am  presenting  you  with  a  fait  accompli  and  to  develop 
the  Nation  from  now  on,  we  need  this  help. 

Mining  is  a  term  abhorred  by  economists.  Mining  is  the  taking  out  of  some¬ 
thing  and  the  putting  back  in  of  nothing.  Economy  abhors  that.  But  that  is 
what  happened  in  my  country.  We  had  a  single  industrial  economy ;  that  is  a 
curse.  When  the  mines  went  we  were  destroyed.  Why  they  went  is  another 
problem,  but  they  went. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  were  cursed — if  a  single  industrial  economy  was  not 
bad  enough  we  were  cursed  with  absentee  landlords.  We  did  not  own  what 
we  had.  So,  we  were  raped  and  desti'oyed,  underground  and  on  the  surface, 
for  a  hundred  years.  Now  something  must  be  done.  That  the  State  did  not 
do  what  it  should  have  done  for  a  hundred  years  by  law  and  the  enforcement 
of  whatever  laws  it  had,  there  is  no  doubt.  That  the  Federal  Government  did 
little  more  there  is  no  doubt. 

So  you,  sir,  and  your  committee  have  it  all  in  your  lap.  This  is  one  way  you 
can  help.  Because  of  mining  and  the  bad  part  of  mining  as  well  as  the  good 
part  there  are  vast  areas  of  mine  districts  which  are  honeycombed,  miles  and 
miles  of  square  miles  and  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  underground  honeycombed 
mine  workings,  most  abandoned. 

Only  Almighty  God  knows  what  is  down  there  and  we  will  never  be  able  to 
find  out,  I  suppose,  now.  They  are  caved  in  from  natural  disaster,  natural 
movement  and  voids  being  filled  by  pressures  of  movements,  from  the  influx 
of  water,  our  deadliest  enemy  in  mining  operations,  surface  water  coming  in 
for  many,  many  reasons.  Much  of  that  water  got  in  there  because  of  the  bad 
surface  conditions  that  existed  through  these  years. 

All  these  things  have  multiplied  now  to  this  existing  evil.  And  we  see  for 
the  first  time  a  recognition  by  the  U.S.  Government  that  there  is  some  kind  of 
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responsibility  here  to  succor  and  aid  these  areas,  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
ground.  We  need  your  help  for  surface  support.  The  technicians  said  they 
could  do  something  about  this  by  flushing  operations. 

By  the  way,  every  one  of  these  programs  that  you  propose  in  your  bill,  sir, 
are  now  going  on.  These  are  not  new  ideas.  The  State  and  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  are  doing  these  things  now.  In  my  hometown  of  Wilkes-Barre  just  a 
month  ago,  under  a  Federal  aid  program,  a  mine  drainage  bill  before  another 
committee,  50  percent  is  Federal,  50  percent  State.  We  are  engaged  in  a  million 
dollar  mine-flushing  project  in  which  we  are  flushing  mine  refuse  with  water 
and  pressure  into  the  mines  under  certain  parts  of  my  city  to  support  the 
surface.  This  is  one  program  we  want  you  to  help  extend.  We  have  never  asked 
you  for  this  before. 

This  is  not  a  stunt.  This  can  be  done.  It  is  no  trick.  This  is  not  some 
bright  idea  of  some  long-haired  joker  in  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Federal  or 
State  Government  with  nothing  else  to  do.  The  mining  men  know  what  to  do 
and  this  is  one  program.  This  will  give  us  surface  support  and  underground 
support  in  these  voids  by  flushing  and  other  means.  This  can  be  done. 

In  this  way  we  can  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  We  take  these  ugly,  these 
fantastic,  what  we  call  culm  banks — you  know  them  as  refuse  banks,  slag 
heaps  in  other  areas — we  call  these  culms.  These  are  gigantic  molds  and  bumps 
on  the  face  of  our  area.  Esthetically  revolting,  they  are  of  no  value.  They 
have  been  worked  over.  These  can  be  flushed  into  these  mines.  These  areas 
can  be  recovered  for  economic  development,  industrial  sites,  housing,  recreation 
areas,  and  whatnot,  that  you  all  know  about.  So  we  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone  there. 

Then  we  have  outcroppings  of  the  hard  coal,  a  distinct  combustible  because 
of  its  carbonic  content.  All  over  the  hills  and  forests  lightning  strikes  the 
forest,  there  is  a  forest  fire,  or  negligence  creates  a  forest  Are  for  some  reason 
or  other,  many  ways.  You  know  how  they  start.  It  ignites  the  outcrop.  An 
outcrop  is  a  surface  showing  of  a  coal  vein.  Some  of  you  know  where  they 
are  but  some  do  not.  But  when  it  ignites  it  catches  fire  and  it  burns.  The 
veins  burn  on  the  surface.  Then  they  go  underground  and  they  burn.  There 
is  a  desperate  condition  adjacent  to  my  town  of  Wilkes-Barre  known  as  Laurel 
Run  Borough  were  the  fire  has  been  burning  for  45  years.  It  is  so  bad  and 
so  desperate  now  that  the  technicians  are  not  sure  what  to  do  about  it.  We  are 
proceeding  to  spend  a  million  dollars  again,  half  Federal,  half  State.  The 
application  is  now  on  the  desk  of  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  We  are  sure  it  -will  be  approved,  to  make  cuts  to  the  side  of  this  hill 
to  find  where  the  fire  is,  to  see  if  we  can  backfire  it  with  sand  barriers. 

In  the  evening  along  the  side  of  this  mountain  you  can  see  the  glow  of  this 
fire.  This  is  glacial  area.  The  surface  of  my  hills  and  valleys  look  like  your 
windshield  if  it  were  struck  with  a  rock  because  this  is  the  glacial  history,  a 
badly  fragmented  surface. 

The  reason  is  parenthetically  because  we  have  denuded  our  forests,  we  have 
destroyed  our  forests  for  mine  props  in  a  hundred  years.  The  great  North 
American  hardwoods,  expensive,  desirable,  needed  in  the  market,  are  all  gone 
because  they  are  underground  for  a  hundred  years  keeping  up  the  surface  as 
mine  props. 

The  result  is  if  the  glass  of  water  on  the  table  spills  out  of  my  hands  it  goes 
down  the  valleys  into  mines,  a  double  or  triple  evil. 

In  this  bill  you  can  help  them  with  reforestation.  I  had  one  of  the  greatest 
timbering,  the  best  dollar-producing  timbering  area  50,  60,  70.  80  years  ago  in  the 
world  in  these  mountains  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  This  could  be  done 
again  under  proper  forest  management  as  you  people  do  it.  This  could  be  done 
under  your  bill.  Should  be.  And  a  great  employer  of  men,  and  it  is  men  I  need 
to  employ.  This  is  one  thing  you  can  do  for  us  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
mining.  These  fires  have  to  be  reached  somehow.  The  fumes  are  deadly.  They 
destroy  property,  take  the  paint  right  off  the  side  of  the  buildings  or  your  home. 
With  my  mustache  I  would  not  dare  walk  through  there.  It  would  be  burned 
off  in  no  time  at  all  from  the  fumes.  This  would  be  a  great  loss.  But  these 
are  the  dangers.  It  is  a  danger  to  health,  welfare,  safety,  happiness  of  the 
population.  You  can  do  something  about  that. 

We  have  these  vast  culm  banks  I  spoke  about,  these  refuse  heaps  have  become 
ignited  by  spontaneous  combustion.  They  have  been  there  for  generations. 
Deep  within  them  are  various  grades  of  coal  which  years  ago  there  was  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  because  of  the  mechanical  problems  of  using  coal.  This  was  pure  coal 
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of  various  sizes  which  had  become  ignited  mostly  by  spontaneous  combustion, 
some  by  vegetation  igniting  on  the  surface  and  burning  through.  There  are 
raging  furnaces  in  the  bowels  of  these  great  heaps.  This  has  to  be  destroyed.  It, 
too,  produces  the  most  horrible  and  dangerous  sulfuric  gas  and  fumes  to  the 
area  affecting  safety,  welfare,  happiness  of  the  entire  community.  It  destroys 
property.  This  is  no  figment  of  my  imagination.  These  things  can  be  observed 
simply  by  going  by.  Something  has  to  be  done. 

There  are  many  of  these  banks  that  are  not  on  fire.  Something  has  to  be 
done.  What  do  you  do  about  these  horrible  things  that  are  on  fire  and  are 
not  on  fire,  both?  Under  this  bill  you  can  do  it.  We  are  trying  to  do  that  now. 
We  have  an  application  for  $500,000  being  examined  under  the  technical  aid  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  with  $150,000  raised  by  local 
contribution,  $200,000  from  the  State,  approved  law. 

To  show  you  that  this  is  not  a  handout  operation,  $350,000  we  are  producing. 
We  are  asking  for  $400,000  technical  aid  from  the  Federal  Government  to  attack 
a  specific  culm  bank  fire  that  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  country.  We  know  that 
this  can  be  done.  This  is  no  stunt.  That  is  why  we  come  unhesitatingly  rec¬ 
ommending  these  programs. 

Another  thing  concerning  your  committee  greatly  is  clean  streams,  water. 
By  the  grace  of  God  we  have  the  most  magnificent  water  tables  in  the  United 
States  through  this  area,  not  only  my  area  but  through  the  entire  Appalachia. 
By  the  grace  of  God  the  rainfall  itself  is  magnificent,  a  great  bounty  from  heaven. 
So,  water  in  the  tables  underground  and  from  the  skies  is  not  a  problem.  To 
preserve  its  purity  and  to  control  it  and  handle  it  is. 

In  the  mining  regions  you  have  acid  mine  water  which  for  generations  has 
been  seeping  into  the  streams.  What  does  this  do  to  your  fish,  your  wildlife 
programs,  your  conservation  programs?  If  this  is  cleaned  up  as  it  must  be, 
and  we  are  engaged  in  this  program  at  the  State  level  and  have  been — the  answer 
is  difficult.  There  is  no  answer  at  Federal,  State,  or  technical  level  to  this 
problem  today.  Nobody  knows  the  answer  to  this  one.  We  are  all  trying. 
We  want  you  to  help  us  try.  There  will  be  no  clean  streams  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  until  you  do.  We  need  Federal  help.  The  Government  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  program  in  other  areas.  This  is  not  duplication.  This  is  arrival. 
We  will  do  our  share  locally  and  at  the  State  level.  Shutting  down  the  mines 
won’t  help.  The  seepage  will  go  on  for  generations.  It  can’t  be  controlled  by 
just  shutting  off  cavities.  You  can  help  this. 

So  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  generally  and  very  briefly  and  very  broadly  a  very 
narrow  facet  of  this  vast  program  that  you  have  before  you  which  in  itself 
magnitude  for  8  or  10  States  will  certainly  be  for  the  first  time  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  an  intelligent  and  proper  approach  to  a  program  which  is  a  challenge 
to  the  entire  Nation. 

In  this  sense  it  is  not  parochial.  In  this  sense  there  is  no  one  person,  no  one 
Member  of  Congress  in  any  one  State  who  can  say  this  does  not  concern  him. 
Every  Senator  and  every  Congressman  for  generations  voted  happily — I  have — 
for  the  Interior  Department  acts  to  give  succor  and  aid  to  a  dozen  States  in  that 
part  of  the  country  that  needed  special  aid  at  the  time  they  needed  it.  We  have 
the  old  Eastern  States  that  did  this  in  a  sense  of  national  well-being.  We  are 
sure  you  will  not  deny  us  now  for  parochial  reasons. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Flood. 

All  of  us  know  that  there  is  no  man  in  the  country  who  knows  more  about 
mining  and  its  difficulties  than  you  from  the  standpoint  of  production,  safety, 
distribution,  and  so  on.  You  have  spoken  eloquently  and  to  the  point  and 
factually.  You  have  been  very,  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Fallon? 

Mr.  Fallon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  reiterate  wThat  you  have  just 
said  about  the  testimony  that  Mr.  Flood  has  given  the  committee  this  morning. 

Mr.  Flood,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  Is  residual  oil  a  competitor  to 
hard  coal  ? 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes.  Any  oil  is  a  competitor  to  hard  coal.  The  historic  use  of 
hard  coal  has  been  for  many,  many  years  primarily  domestic  heating  consump¬ 
tion.  The  advent  of  all  elements  of  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels  have  taken  the  mar¬ 
kets.  Of  course,  we  have  not  been  without  fault,  but  the  chief  problem  in  the  loss 
of  our  markets  has  been  the  advent  of  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels,  so  that  in  the 
industrial  areas  where  we  still  have  some  markets  the  dumping  of  residual  fuel 
oils  from  offshore  areas  is  an  enemy  to  what  industrial  markets  we  have  left; 
yes. 
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Mr.  Fallon.  I  have  read  recently  where  the  importation  of  residual  oil  has 
increased  year  after  year  for  the  past  10  years.  It  seems  to  me  if  some  controls 
could  be  put  on  the  importation  of  these  offshore  oils,  it  would  make  a  better 
market  for  the  coal  operation. 

Mr.  Flood.  Of  course  it  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  we  from  these  coal 
areas  are  violent  partisans  of  the  so-called  import  quota  system  on  residual  fuel 
oils.  We  have  been  fighting  a  losing  battle,  but  we  are  still  punching. 

Mr.  Fallon.  I  can  see  by  your  distress  up  there  that  you  have  been  fighting 
a  losing  battle.  I  was  just  wondering  if  that  would  not  be  one  way  to  bring 
up  the  economic  position  of  the  coal  operators  by  cutting  down  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  residual  oil. 

Mr.  Flood.  This,  of  course,  is  true,  but  I  hasten  to  add  that  the  future  of  the 
economy  of  the  coalfield  areas  of  this  country,  the  hard  coal,  especially  my  area, 
is  no  longer  the  mining  industry.  All  of  the  reduction  in  unemployment  that  I  so 
proudly  recited  has  gone  to  very  carefully  diversified  industries  that  we  have 
given  birth  to  and  have  developed  and  have  brought  into  our  area  by  our  leaders 
with  the  help  of  the  Federal  and  State  Government  programs  of  industrial 
development. 

Mr.  Fallon.  How  about  the  other  areas  of  Appalachia  ? 

Mr.  Flood.  This  I  am  not  sufficiently  well  versed  in  to  speak,  I  am  speaking 
only  of  the  anthracite  coalfields,  although  I  come  back  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
as  far  as  the  mining  industry  is  concerned,  it  can  only  benefit  if  the  volume  of 
residual  fuel  oils  permitted  is  reduced.  That  follows  like  night  follows  day. 
But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  do  not  look  to  the  anthracite  mines  as  the 
future  of  the  economy  for  my  area. 

Mr.  Fallon.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Baldwin? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Flood,  I  would  like  to  join  Mr.  Fallon  and  Mr.  Davis  in 
commending  you  on  a  very  forceful  and  thought-provoking  statement. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  relative  to  acid  drainage  from  mines. 

We  have  had  testimony  at  various  times  before  our  committee — we  have  other 
bills  besides  this  bill  before  our  committee  dealing  with  the  problem  of  pollution 
and  acid  mine  drainage. 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes,  I  know. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  have  had  some  testimony  relative  to  sealing  off  the  openings 
of  the  mines  now.  Obviously  this  would  not  work  with  any  mine  that  was  in 
use - 

Mr.  Flood.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  take  it  this  would  not  work  with  any  mine  that  is  in  use.  You 
would  have  to  find  some  other  solution.  This  would  only  be  feasible  for  a  mine 
no  longer  in  operation. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  was  interested  in  your  comment  that  in  your  opinion  no  solu¬ 
tion  so  far  has  been  found  to  this  problem  of  acid  mine  drainage.  Do  you  feel 
that  in  these  cases  of  the  sealing  off  of  the  mine  those  have  been  effective? 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes,  that  is  our  opinion — by  “our”  I  mean  we  from  the  area — of 
these  programs,  both  under  your  auspices  and  the  State  auspices  and  in  a  very 
limited  way  the  coal  producers  themselves.  This  is  frightfully  expensive  as  you 
can  imagine,  but  there  has  been  a  proliferation  of  ideas  and  technical  efforts  none 
of  which  has  proved  successful  for  the  very  simple  reason,  I  repeat,  they  admit 
very  frankly  they  do  not  know  the  answer.  They  have  tried  these  things.  Any¬ 
thing  is  good.  Anything  that  they  have  tried,  including  the  sealing  off  processes 
of  which  you  speak,  have  undoubtedly  helped.  I  have  seen  a  number. 

I  personally,  knowing  what  I  know,  say  unequivocally  the  answer  to  your 
question  is  “Yes.”  But  you  must  remember  that  because  of  the  geological 
structure  of  the  area,  because  of  the  nature  of  these  long,  narrow,  valley 
facings,  because  of  the  tremendous  water  tables  and  the  great  rainfall,  because 
of  the  existence  of  these  ugly  stripping  mine  squares,  cave  holes,  abandoned 
mines  for  generations,  only  the  good  Lord  knows  where  this  water  is  going. 
But  we  know  that  it  is  going  into  the  mining  areas ;  these  abandoned  mining 
areas. 

The  technicians  will  give  you  tables  of  how  it  rises  and  falls  and  the  processes 
of  oxidation  as  it  does,  and  the  chemical  reactions  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  water 
and  oxygen,  how  it  produces  these  acids  of  various  types  and  kinds.  Some 
deadly,  some  not,  but  all  bad  as  far  as  the  streams  are  concerned,  as  far  as  fish 
and  wildlife  are  concerned,  as  far  as  wrhat  the  conservationists  want  to  do  is 
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concerned,  as  far  as  our  hope  for  developing  a  great  area  for  tourism,  for  public 
recreation. 

I  stood  on  the  riverbank  on  the  30th  of  May  in  my  city  where  every  year  since 
the  Spanish  War  we  blow  up  a  boat,  a  tribute  to  the  sinking  of  the  Maine,  you 
remember.  This  has  been  a  tradition  in  my  city.  Vast  crowds,  10,000  people 
there  while  this  boat  is  blown  up  as  a  tribute  to  the  men  who  died  at  sea  and 
so  on,  now  to  everybody  who  died  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Here  is  this  great  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River,  the  biggest  river  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
bigger  than  the  Hudson,  a  great  river  rising  in  New  York  and  ending  in  Havre  de 
Grace,  great  volumes  of  water.  As  it  passes  through  my  area,  a  vulgar,  ugly, 
abused  stream,  a  disgrace.  There  should  be  beaches  along  that  bank  where  I 
spoke  and  the  thousand  children  that  stood  there  listening  to  the  music  should 
be  able  to  swim  after  the  program  was  over.  There  should  be  boating. 

In  the  old  days  onr  Indians — we  were  a  6-nation  country — an  old  Indian 
story  used  to  say  that  when  the  shad  ran  during  shad  season  in  the  Susquehanna, 
in  my  valley  at  the  spot  where  I  was  standing,  in  the  Indian  days  you  could 
walk  across  the  river  on  the  shad.  Nothing  can  live  there  today — nothing.  This 
is  too  bad. 

“Yes,”  is  the  answer  to  your  question,  but  there  are  other  problems.  You  can 
seal  these  voids  but  we  know  there  will  still  be  seepage  from  these  unknown 
crevices  because  of  these  water  and  chemical  problems.  We  do  not  know  the 
answer.  There  is  an  answer,  we  believe,  the  technicians  believe.  You  will  have 
to  help  us  find  it.  It  is  a  bad  question.  Not  only  does  it  damage  my  city  and 
its  potential  but  down  to  my  friend  Fallon’s  backyard  comes  this  poison  and 
that  is  not  fair,  that  is  not  right  any  longer. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Flood.  Thank  you  very  much. 

My  compliments  again  to  what  you  are  doing  and  what  I  am  sure 
you  will  do.  You  have  to  be  in  a  coal  mine  and  have  a  rock  fall  come 
down  in  a  gangway  and  then  climb  over  the  top  of  it  and  turn  the  bend 
in  the  gangway  and  see  at  the  head  of  the  slope  a  small  patch  of  light 
and  know  you  are  finally  going  to  get  out  of  what  has  been  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  problem. 

Of  course  this  committee  knows  far  better  than  I  how  man  has  ripped 
and  destroyed  his  environment.  It  would  be  carrying  coals  to  New¬ 
castle,  and  that  is  not  making  a  metaphor  here,  to  mention  that  to  the 
subcommittee.  But  no  place  has  it  been  done  more  thoroughly  than 
in  the  coalfields  of  the  so-called  Appalachian  part  of  this  country. 

While  I  speak  only  of  the  anthracite  that  I  know,  the  hard  coal  field, 
there  is  a  bituminous  section  of  the  country.  Really,  as  you  know, 
there  is  only  one  coal,  anthracite.  The  other  is  a  bitumite.  Actually, 
we  have  collie  dogs  with  hind  legs  that  can  scrape  out  bigger  holes  than 
you  can  find  in  the  entire  bituminous  region,  but  they  have  their  diffi¬ 
culties  too.  But  all  the  anthracite  is  pretty  near  in  my  area.  This 
creates  the  problem  that  you  and  I  know  so  well. 

I  want  to  emphasize  we  have  been  working  on  this  problem,  as  you 
know.  We  have  never  come  here  with  our  hat  in  our  hand  looking  for 
handouts.  We  do  not  think  that  by  any  grace  of  your  committee,  or  the 
Congress,  or  the  taxpayer,  we  must  survive.  We  have  done  tremendous 
things  with  our  own  money,  and  in  our  own  State,  and  in  our  own 
municipalities  and  you  know  this.  However,  the  purpose  clause  of 
your  bill  is  such— we  are  so  happy  to  see  this  because  this  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  national  problem,  and  it  is  no  longer  parochial  and  not 
regional,  and  you  will  approach  it  in  that  way. 

We  join  hands  with  you. 

The  chief  problems  are  the  surface  support  programs,  the  so-called 
flushing  programs.  These  are  going  on.  I  explained  these  to  you  in 
detail  last  year.  They  are  going  on  now.  They  are  going  on  with 
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State  help  and  local  help.  The  local  people  are  supplying  the  refuse 
material  at  their  own  expense  for  flushing,  and  you  contribute  your 
share  in  these  contracts.  These  do  employ  people.  These  are  not  hit- 
and-miss  deals.  These  are  local  people.  These  are  not  fly-by-night 
operators. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Governor  yesterday  testified  you  "were  spending 
some  $3  million,  or  more,  on  these  flushing  operations. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  correct.  I  can  stand  on  the  back  porch  of  my 
home  and  see  the  operations  now  proceeding  that  are  doing  exactly 
what  must  be  extended  to  flushing  and  filling  the  voids  to  give  surface 
supports. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  what  has  been  done  for  the  past  100  years  in  the 
underground  mining  of  my  area.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  evils  and  rape 
that  has  been  committed.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

What  the  State  should  or  should  not  have  done  is  pretty  clear,  but 
it  was  not  done.  You  are  presented  with  a  fait  accompli,  and  this  you 
want  to  attack,  and  I  think  you  will. 

These  flushing  programs  will  go  on.  "We  know  they  are  no  guaran¬ 
tee  for  surface  support,  but  the  experts  tell  us  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  else  that  can  be  done.  That  we  are  doing,  and  where  we  have 
done  it,  the  results  have  been  miraculous  and  are  continuing  to  be  so. 

These  affect  vast  areas  and  great  voids. 

We  do  not  think  they  can  all  be  filled.  There  is  perhaps  no  need 
to  fill  them  all.  But  by  selective  processes,  and  from  the  experts 
who  know  best,  Federal,  State,  and  local,  we  are  sure  the  proper  proj¬ 
ects  will  be  properly  done. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  matter  of  public  health  safety  and  wel¬ 
fare  with  these  ghastly  scars  that  you  know  of.  Several  years  ago  I 
flew  with  a  young  French  fighter  pilot  in  a  two-seater  French  fighter 
plane  in  Laos  up  toward  the  Chinese  border  of  Laos,  and  he  said  to 
me,  “Mr.  Flood,  if  ever  your  country  is  going  to  land  on  Mars,  you 
can  train  your  troops  here.” 

Well,  I  have  news  for  that  young  French  fighter  pilot.  If  ever  the 
NASA  people  wish  to  train  their  astronauts  for  landing  on  Mars, 
they  can  take  them  to  the  coal  fields  of  Appalachia  and  there  they  can 
train  them  well.  They  will  never  on  Mars  see  what  they  will  see  in 
the  whole  Appalachia  field  in  these  destroyed  and  turned-over  coal 
fields. 

Chemistry  being  what  it  is,  and  your  interest  in  water  resources, 
this  is  an  allied  subject.  I  would  hope  special  attention  would  be  given 
to  this  almost  insoluble  problem  of  mine  drainage. 

What  do  you  do  about  mine  drainage?  No  one  knows.  No  one  in 
the  world  knows.  France,  Germany,  Wales,  England,  or  here,  nobody 
knows.  But  a  rifle  must  lie  put  on  this  problem,  not  a  shotgun. 

I  propose  to  amend  this,  but  I  know  expedition  of  this  bill  is  para¬ 
mount,  and  so  I  will  not  proceed  with  such  an  amendment.  I  know 
the  study  you  are  going  to  make.  I  know  the  studies  in  HEW  that 
are  being  made  and  the  progress  being  made  there,  and  I  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  subject  is  now  of  such  paramount  importance  to  every¬ 
body  concerned  that  it  will  be  finally  met  and  solved  if  it  can  be  done. 
This  I  am  sure  will  be  done. 
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Mr.  Jones.  We  in  the  Government  Operations,  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  a  chairman,  made  a  very  close  examination  of  the  problem 
and  will  write  a  report  on  it  very  shortly.  I  think  the  report  Avill  em¬ 
brace  just  what  you  have  said,  it  is  going  to  be  a  remaining  problem 
and  the  answers  have  not  been  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  know  of  the  activity  of  that  subcommittee,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  and  I  know  what 
the  HEW  people  are  doing,  hence,  I  will  not  propose  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  bill  because  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  bill. 

There  is  the  unbelievable  problem  of  underground  fires.  Unless  you 
were  born  and  raised  there,  you  just  simply  cannot  believe  this  kind 
of  thing  exists. 

I  have  approaching  my  city  of  Wilkes-Barre,  the  largest  city  in  my 
congressional  district,  a  fire  that  has  been  burning  for  48  years.  It 
burns  through  anything.  The  coal  companies  in  their  own  right,  in 
fairness  to  them,  have  spent  millions  of  their  own  money  trying  to 
block  these  out  to  stop  them.  You  cannot  stop  them.  However,  this 
can  be  stopped.  This  can  be  done.  The  program  is  underway  to  do 
it.  You  will  help  that  here. 

These  fires,  if  they  get  too  deep,  will  get  below  a  300-foot  mark  and 
then  you  cannot  reach  them  because  there  is  not  equipment  to  strip 
the  surface  and  the  results  have  been  cataclysmic. 

This  is  not  peculiar  to  my  city,  in  the  hard  coal  fields  there  is  much 
of  this.  In  the  bituminous  there  is  a  great  deal. 

There  is  also  the  fantastic  burning  culm  banks.  In  soft  coal,  they 
call  them  refuse  and  slag  heaps.  You  can  see  in  the  evening  these 
fires  burning  along  the  mountainsides.  These  are  on  the  surface,  culm 
banks  on  the  surface.  These  are  not  underground  fires.  These  fires 
underground  are  started  by  spontaneous  combustion,  strikes  of  light¬ 
ning,  ill-advised  disposal  of  garbage  trying  to  burn  it,  and  all  of  these 
have  contributed  through  the  years  to  these  ghastly  problems  that  you 
are  trying  to  strike  in  this  bill. 

I  will  not  plead  the  cause  of  the  conservationist.  What  this  will 
mean  to  the  conservationist  areas,  they  can  speak  in  their  own  right 
in  the  hope  we  can  develop  tourism  in  Appalachia.  This  we  want 
to  do. 

We  have  a  right,  without  anyone  else  just  being  there,  to  live  and 
breathe  clean  air  like  the  rest  of  America.  We  think  you  have  recog¬ 
nized  that. 

These  are  the  things  I  touched  briefly  on,  as  I  have  touched  upon 
them  before.  Yot  only  do  I  compliment  this  committee,  but  Appala¬ 
chia  and  the  entire  country  because  the  results  of  this  Appalachia 
study  in  water,  and  these  cures  that  I  speak  of  will  now  be  available 
to  all  America  so  they  can  strike  at  these  evils  that  exist  in  other  places 
as  they  do  in  my  area. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Flood. 

We  are  certainly  obliged  to  you  for  your  fine  presentation. 

Mr.  Flood.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jones.  Next  is  our  colleague,  Hon.  Robert  T.  Secrest,  of  Ohio. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  Jones.  Your  interest  in  this  whole  problem  is  well  known  to 
the  committee,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  have  you  here. 

Mr.  Secrest.  I  appreciate  it.  This  is  a  committee  on  which  I  served 
for  a  good  many  years.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
useful  committees  in  the  Congress. 

I  support  100  percent  Appalachia.  I  know  the  problems  of  mine 
fires.  There  is  one  mine  fire  underground  in  my  district  that  has  been 
burning  for  more  than  80  years.  It  has  destroyed  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  coal.  It  has  moved  under  highways,  burned 
under  them.  The  highways  have  dropped.  One  schoolliouse  had  its 
complete  foundation  burned  out  from  under  it  years  after  it  was  built. 
The  fire  is  still  burning. 

In  the  early  thirties  under  the  WPA  we  thought  we  had  a  complete 
solution  to  it.  We  hired  miners  as  a  WPA  project.  They  tunneled 
through  the  good  coal  and  we  filled  the  tunnel  with  wet  mud.  We 
thought  when  the  fire  burned  up  to  that  it  would  have  no  place  to 
go,  but  it  got  through.  Those  fires  have  tremendous  heat.  No  one 
knows  how  they  keep  burning,  but  they  do,  and  this  one  has  been 
going  for  more  than  80  years. 

That  is  the  portion  of  the  bill  I  am  interested  in. 

In  my  district  in  Ohio  we  have  over  26  million  tons  of  unmined 
coal.  There  is  enough  coal  under  that  district  to  keep  3,000  men 
digging  for  700  years  to  get  it  out.  It  is  almost  an  unlimited  supply 
of  bituminous  coal.  I  am  interested  in  that. 

I  want  to  express  this  morning  my  interest  in  the  inclusion  in  this 
bill  of  water  and  sewer  systems.  The  President  in  his  message  yes¬ 
terday  said,  “Over  14,000  rural  communities  with  more  than  100 
population  lack  central  water  supplies.” 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  furnish  permanent  employment,  and 
permanent  employment  can  come  to  these  14,000  towns,  many  of 
which  are  in  Appalachia,  only  if  they  have  waterworks  and  sewers. 

Back  in  1934,  or  1935,  as  I  recall,  we  were  able  to  get  a  project  ap¬ 
proved  for  a  little  mining  town  of  Byesville,  Ohio.  The  first  treat¬ 
ment  plant  in  southeastern  Ohio.  They  had  a  treatment  plant  be¬ 
fore  Zanesville,  Cambridge,  Marietta,  or  any  of  the  cities. 

Nothing  happened  for  a  long  time.  But  immediately  after  World 
War  II,  because  they  had  the  waterwoi'ks  and  the  sewage,  the  Vanadi¬ 
um  Corp.  of  America  came  in,  or  a  half  mile  away,  and  located  a  plant 
and  the  town  was  able  to  take  the  water  to  them. 

The  Echo  Corp.  came  to  Byesville  with  a  plant.  They  have  four 
plastic  plants  in  the  town  today,  and  just  within  the  last  2  months, 
Westinghouse  has  announced  a  new  plant  at  Byesville.  These  are 
permanent  things  employing  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people,  but 
it  never  could  have  been  brought  about  without  a  waterworks  and  a 
sewer. 

The  little  town  of  Belpre  had  1,100  people.  We  were  able  to  get  a 
waterworks  and  sewer  for  them  under  PWA  in  the  early  1930’s. 
Nothing  happened  for  a  long  time. 

After  World  War  II  the  Kaiser  Co.  came  in  with  a  bit  company, 
and  the  Shell  Chemical  Co.  came  in  with  a  plant  and  they  are  making 
there  today  over  85  million  pounds  of  synthetic  rubber. 
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Belpre  was  a  town  of  1,100.  It  is  now  9,000,  and  they  anticipate  in 
4  years  it  will  be  15,000.  The  whole  foundation  of  that  industrial 
development  of  both  these  towns,  and  I  could  cite  many  others,  was  a 
waterworks  and  sewer,  and  without  it  there  would  be  nothing. 

To  build  highways  throughout  Appalachia  into  towns  without 
a  waterworks  and  sewer  will  not  help  the  permanent  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  single  one  of  those  towns.  You  can  build  a  superhighway 
to  my  hometown  and  it  would  not  help  us  15  cents  worth  as  far  as 
getting  a  factory  is  concerned.  Waterworks  and  sewers  are  basic 
to  any  industrial  development. 

While  I  support  100  percent  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  I  would  like 
in  the  interest  of  long-term  permanent  employment,  in  long-term  eco¬ 
nomic  advancement  of  the  Appalachia  area,  the  inclusion  of  water¬ 
works  and  sewers.  I  have  nothing  else  to  say. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  should  like,  as  Congressman  at  large  from  the 
State  of  Ohio,  to  thank  the  distinguished  Representative  for  his  ap¬ 
pearance  here  today  and  so  ably  advancing  the  cause  of  industrial 
development  of  the  24  affected  Ohio  counties  that  are  part  of  the 
Appalachian  program. 

I  join  with  the  Congressman  in  his  observation  insofar  as  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  whole  development  of  Appalachia  and  the  revitalization 
of  economy  is  concerned,  the  importance  of  the  water  and  sewage  ap¬ 
proach.  I  do  believe  we  might  take  note  here  this  morning  of  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  Congressman  has  served  Ohio  in  its  recent 
past  as  its  director  of  commerce.  During  that  service,  he  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  State’s  most  outstanding  authorities  as  far  as  area  redevelop¬ 
ment  is  concerned  and  revitalization  with  the  thought  of  job  opportu¬ 
nities  in  this  district. 

In  the  light  of  that  experience,  would  it  appear  to  your  complete 
satisfaction  that  the  time  has  gone  when  Ohio  permanently  must  be 
developed  with  Federal  assistance  of  this  type,  and  it  depends  on  the 
aid  we  must  get  under  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Secrest.  In  the  24  counties  in  southeast  Ohio,  to  which  this  bill 
must  apply,  development  can  never  come  without  some  assistance. 
Under  the  accelerated  Public  Works  Act,  we  have  in  the  seven  counties 
of  my  district  installed  nine  sewage-treatment  plants  which  contrib¬ 
ute  to  cleaning  up  of  the  Ohio  River.  As  director  of  commerce,  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  Water  Pollution  Board. 

We  have  a  good  law.  Every  town  operates  under  a  license.  They 
must  come  before  the  board  and  show  each  year  the  progress  they  are 
making,  the  steps  they  are  taking  to  put  in  treatment  plants  and  to 
take  industrial  wastes  out  of  the  rivers  within  Ohio  itself,  where  we 
have  the  control.  We  have  a  good  law.  We  have  a  good  strip  mine 
law.  It  could  be  better,  but  in  Ohio  our  strip  mine  law  levies  so 
much  per  acre  on  each  mining  company.  They  can  go  in  and  plant 
trees,  reclaim  the  soil  if  they  want  to.  If  they  do  not,  the  money 
they  put  up  in  escrow  to  the  State  will  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Our  law  must  be  good  because  the  Ohio  Power  Co.,  and  the  Peabody 
Coal  Co.,  the  Hannah  Coal  Co.,  the  big  coal  companies,  are  planting 
millions  of  trees  every  year,  and  eventually  those  coal  companies,  when 
the  coal  is  used,  will  be  in  the  woodpulp  business  because  they  are 
planning  this  with  the  idea  that  eventually  this  will  be  used  as  wood- 
pulp. 
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In  former  years  before  we  had  laws  in  Ohio,  the  land  was  mined  and 
turned  back  for  taxes.  It  was  wasteland.  They  paid  no  taxes,  they 
kept  no  interest  in  the  land  at  all. 

Now  they  are  paying  the  taxes  on  it.  They  are  reforesting  it. 
They  are  intending  to  make  a  permanent  and  a  good  use  of  it.  So 
we  do  have  good  laws  in  Ohio,  I  think.  Any  law  could  be  improved, 
but  they  are  good. 

I  think  if  you  want  to  do  something  to  help  these  little  towns  get 
permanent  employment,  permanent  improvement,  they  will  never 
get  it  without  waterworks  and  sewerage  because  no  industry  is  going 
to  be  into  a  town,  I  do  not  care  if  it  employs  5  people,  8,  or  500,  unless 
there  is  water  there  and  a  sewerline. 

Mr.  Wright.  I,  too,  would  like  to  commend  our  colleague  for  his 
presentation.  With  regard  to  water  and  sewer  works,  you  are  aware 
we  do  have  incorporated  now  into  the  bill  as  it  presently  stands,  and 
as  it  came  over  from  the  Senate,  section  212,  which  is  devoted  expressly 
to  sewage-treatment  works. 

Mr.  Secrest.  Right. 

That  will  be  useful  only  where  there  is  a  town  that  has  a  sewer  to 
start  Avith.  There  are  many  towns  that  do  not  have  them. 

In  Ohio,  under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act,  you  cannot  get 
approval  of  a  sewer  project  unless  at  the  same  time  you  build  a  treat¬ 
ment  plant.  You  just  cannot  put  in  a  sewer  unless  you  put  a  treat¬ 
ment  plant  with  it.  They  were  tandem  projects.  Every where  a  new 
seAver  went  in,  a  treatment  plant  went  in. 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  what  you  would  hope  to  have. 

Mr.  Secrest.  If  you  are  going  to  control  pollution  in  the  streams, 
and  there  is  not  any  stream  that  does  not  Aoav  into  another  one — 
every  bit  of  my  district  drains  into  the  Ohio  River,  and  into  the 
Mississippi - 

Mr.  Wright.  You  are  talking  about  communities  that  do  notliave 
a  plant  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Secrest.  I  am  talking  about  a  toivn,  and  there  are  many  of 
them,  good  sized,  that  have  no  AvaterAvorks  at  all.  They  use  Avells, 
and  especially  in  the  Appalachia  area.  You  will  find  sizable  towns 
Avith  no  Avaterworks.  The  only  ones  there  are  those  that  Avere  built 
under  WPA,  PWA,  and  accelerated  public  Avorks,  and  there  would 
have  been  none  without  that  help. 

I  Avould  like  to  see  this  bill  make  possible  that  some  of  the  funds 
could  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Highways  are  good,  but  if  you  Avant 
permanent  employment,  you  can  never  have  permanent  employment, 
in  any  town  without  a  waterworks  and  a  seAver,  no  matter  Iioay  good 
the  transportation  is. 

You  can  have  rail  transportation,  Avater  transportation  as  Ave  do 
in  three  of  my  counties.  The  Ohio  River  goes  right  along  it.  They 
ham  had  some  great  industrial  development  in  those  three  counties, 
but  the  best  of  transportation — water,  rail,  and  highways — will  not 
help  a  toAvn  improve  itself  permanently  unless  they  have  a  water- 
Avorks  and  a  sewer  upon  which  industry  can  build. 

Mr.  Wright.  You  are  familiar  also,  I  gather,  with  section  214 
which  provides  $90  million  to  supplement  presently  existing  pro¬ 
grams  in  these  fields  in  areas  Avhere  the  locality  cannot  supply  the 
required  matching  share  under  the  existing  law.  So  there  Avould  be 
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provided  by  the  bill,  available  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  other  programs  mentioned  in  this  section  $90  million 
to  help  provide  additional  funds  for  communities  which  could  qualify 
for  these  plants. 

Mr.  Secrest.  That  I  think  is  good,  but  I  think  specifically  there 
should  be  waterworks  and  sewage  taken  care  of  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  am  interested  in  a  thing  to  which  you  and  Dan 
Flood  both  have  alluded,  simply  because  I  do  not  quite  understand 
it — these  underground  fires  that  have  been  burning  for  so  very  long. 

You  state  an  attempt  was  made  to  create  a  retaining  wall  as  it 
were  for  one  of  these  fires  by  wet  mud,  and  the  fire  somehow  broke 
through  and  burned  through  the  wet  mud. 

Mr.  Secrest.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  Now,  the  flushing  operation  that  Mr.  Flood  refers 
to  is  another  approach. 

Mr.  Secrest.  That  is  drowning  the  fire  out. 

Mr.  Wright.  By  flushing  water  in  it? 

Mr.  Secrest.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  Can  this  be  done? 

Mr.  Secrest.  In  areas  where  you  can  seal  the  mine. 

Some  of  the  mines  in  my  district  have  three  and  four  layers  of 
coal.  Coal  comes  in  layers.  One  may  be  3  feet  high  and  another 
layer  would  be  6  feet  high,  and  you  go  up  90  feet.  It  was  deposited 
at  different  periods  in  the  geological  ages. 

There  are  places  in  my  district  that  will  have  three  layers  of  coal 
separated  by  rock  in  between.  You  sink  a  shaft  to  get  to  those. 
Where  a  shaft  is  down  in  the  ground,  if  you  can  fill  that  with  water — 
We  had  a  mine  years  ago  where  the  heavy  weight  of  a  flood  broke 
the  whole  mine  in.  There  were  no  men  in  it,  but  it  killed  some  100 
mules. 

If  there  had  been  men  in  there,  they  would  have  been  instantly 
killed. 

You  can  flood  that  type  of  mine.  There  are  mines  that  just  go 
back  in  the  hill.  There  may  be  six  holes  back  in  the  hill.  That 
is  more  difficult  to  flood. 

Mr.  Wright.  If  you  seal  the  mine,  seal  off  the  oxygen,  presumably 
you  could  put  out  the  fire.  But  in  some  cases  I  gather  that  you  are 
not  able  to  seal  all  the  inlets  of  oxygen. 

Mr.  Secrest.  You  can  seal  the  mine  if  it  is  deep  enough. 

Take  a  mine  200  or  300  feet  under  the  ground.  I  worked  in  a 
mine  for  years,  in  high  school  and  in  college. 

In  this  mine,  you  went  210  feet  straight  down  and  back  in  the  hill. 
You  could  seal  off  that  mine.  Under  law,  you  had  to  seal  the  old 
works.  When  you  worked  under  100  acres,  you  had  to  seal  that  off, 
or  keep  air  going  through  to  keep  gas  from  forming  because  you 
would  have  a  big  explosion. 

It  is  possible  to  seal  mines  off  completely,  and  sometimes  they  seal 
a  whole  mine  with  men  in  it. 

Mr.  Wright.  If  you  have  gas  in  the  mine,  it  is  dangerous  to  seal 
it  off? 

Mr.  Secrest.  Not  if  you  can  seal  it  completely  and  do  not  cut 
into  it.  Where  you  get  the  danger  is,  if  you  seal  off  50  acres  over 
here,  and  you  come  along  trying  to  work  50  acres  beside  it,  and  your 
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cutting  machine  cuts  a  hole  through,  that  is  dangerous,  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  concern  for  the  engineers,  to  keep  away  from  the  old  works 
so  you  will  not  cut  in. 

The  mines  I  worked  in  were  wet.  If  you  abandoned  one  of  those 
mines,  in  6  months  the  mine  would  be  absolutely  full  of  water  and 
coming  up  in  the  shaft.  You  have  other  mines  with  no  water,  that 
are  dry. 

And  to  keep  the  dust  explosions  down,  they  grind  rock  and  put  it 
on  the  coal  dust  to  hold  the  dust  down,  otherwise  you  would  have 
explosion  from  the  coal  from  spontaneous  combustion.  It  depends 
much  on  the  type  of  coal  and  mine. 

If  you  have  a  wet  mine,  you  can  do  certain  things  you  cannot  do 
in  a  dry  mine.  Mine  fires  can  be  controlled.  The  ones  where  they 
break  out  again  and  again,  they  are  close  to  the  surface.  The  coal 
is  not  under  50  feet  of  the  earth  at  most  any  point. 

You  can  seal  a  deep  mine  and  air  will  never  get  down  there.  You 
can  flood  it  and  pump  it  out  and  start  mining  over  again. 

Mr.  Wright.  The  gentleman  has  helped  in  my  understanding  of 
the  problem.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Secrest.  It  is  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  and  has  been,  and 
will  be  in  many  areas. 

Mr.  Cramer.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

I  welcome  you.  I  think  his  knowledge  is  of  value  to  us. 

You  say  cooperatively  a  solution  can  be  found.  The  natural  ques¬ 
tion  that  follows,  why  has  it  not  been  done  in  the  last  11  years  if 
there  is  a  solution  to  putting  out  these  fires?  You  have  had  11  years 
under  the  program  to  do  it. 

What  we  are  doing  is  adding  a  little  more  money  to  it.  What 
makes  you  think  it  can  be  done  under  this  program  ? 

Mr.  Secrest.  It  has  been  a  question  of  funds.  Funds  have  been 
limited.  You  can  only  do  so  much. 

We  tried  in  this  big  mine  fire,  and  it  has  been  burning  since  1878. 
It  is  a  slope  mine.  Rumor  has  it  miners  loaded  a  cargo  of  hay  and 
started  it  down  that  shaft  and  it  set  the  whole  mine  on  fire  and  it 
has  been  burning  ever  since.  It  has  burned  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  coal. 

That  is  the  one  we  tried  to  stop  by  going  ahead  of  it.  That  mine,  it 
would  burn  under  a  hill  and  then  you  would  go  through  the  valley 
where  erosion  had  washed  all  the  coal  away  centuries  ago  and  it  would 
start  in  another  hill. 

They  did  tunnel  around  in  front  of  the  fire.  They  had  old  experi¬ 
enced  miners  that  dug  a  shaft  through,  or  dug  a  tunnel  through.  We 
call  it  an  entry.  It  is  a  tunnel  just  like  going  from  here  to  the  House 
Office  Building.  On  one  side  was  a  fire,  on  the  other  side  was  the  good 
coal,  and  in  the  middle  they  packed  wet  clay.  They  drilled  holes  in 
and  put  the  wet  clay  in  and  filled  that  up.  They  thought  when  it 
burned  up  to  that,  that  would  be  the  end  of  the  fire,  but  it  was  not.  It 
got  around,  through  and  over. 

Maybe  there  was  a  little  oil  in  the  shale  over  the  top  because  it  would 
burn.  It  did  not  stop  the  fire.  The  fire  still  burns. 

They  can  be  stopped.  The  States  have  made  an  effort  on  this,  but 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  funds. 
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Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  what  the  figure  is  under  this  section  for 
fires. 

The  total  for  the  whole  section  is  thirty-some-odd-million  dollars.  I 
understand  $12  million  would  go  to  this. 

Mr.  Secrest.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  actual  fire  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  There  are  none  in  my  district  now.  There  are  fires  that 
Congressman  Flood  referred  to. 

You  bring  the  coal  out  of  the  mine  and  they  have  to  clean  it.  That 
has  slate  in  it  and  various  impurities.  They  take  it  out  and  put  it  on 
the  gob  pile.  That  may  be  100  feet  high  and  go  for  a  half  mile.  That 
has  enough  carbon  in  it  that  eventually  spontaneous  combustion  will 
set  it  on  fire  and  it  will  burn  maybe  30  or  40  years. 

It  harms  nothing  except  the  people  who  live  around  it.  The  fumes 
are  toxic  in  Pennsylvania.  At  Donora  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
people  that  suffered  from  it.  People  died.  They  get  asthma  or  some¬ 
thing  from  those  gas  fumes.  It  is  a  nuisance  more  than  anything  else. 

In  my  part  of  Ohio  we  have  used  all  those  to  build  roads.  We  have 
gone  in  and  hauled  it  away  and  we  have  done  that  for  years  and  years. 
They  do  not  make  the  best  roads,  but  they  make  little  township  roads. 
We  have  hauled  it  all  away,  but  it  took  20  to  30  years  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  am  interested  to  hear  of  your  qualifications  in  in¬ 
dustrial  development.  This  is  something  that  has  interested  me. 

In  connection  with  your  point  about  the  necessity  for  sewers  and 
waterworks  to  complete  the  facilities  of  a  town  to  make  it  more  attrac¬ 
tive  for  industries  locating  there,  it  is  my  understanding,  and  the  staff 
can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  that  section  214  of  the  bill  would  give 
this  supplementary  amount  of  money  so  these  communities  can  match 
funds  in  existing  Federal  programs  up  to  80  percent;  but  under  the 
Water  Control  Pollution  Act,  you  cannot  build  sewerlines. 

Mr.  Secrest.  It  is  my  understanding  you  cannot  build  sewerlines 
and  waterworks. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  is  just  sewage  treatment. 

Mr.  Secrest.  This  takes  care  of  sewage  treatment  plants. 

You  have  a  section  here  specifically  mentioning  sewage  treatment. 
I  think  that  is  good. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  would  like  to  get  into  the  record  this — your  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  bill  is  not  taken  care  of  by  section  214;  am  I  correct  in 
that  ? 

Mr.  Secrest.  I  favor  this  bill  100  percent,  everything  in  it. 

The  only  thing  that  I  am  suggesting  is,  I  think  there  should  be 
specific  projection  for  waterworks  and  sewers  if  you  want  to  get 
permanent  employment  in  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  You  may  state  you  favor  the  bill  100  percent,  and 
that  is  your  privilege  to  do  so,  but  you  have  also  said  this  bill  is  not 
going  to  do  the  job  that  it  is  intended  to  do  unless  waterworks  and 
sewage  systems  are  added  to  it. 

Was  that  not  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Secrest.  I  said  the  things  in  the  bill  in  my  opinion  will  do 
good,  the  provisions  in  it.  It  will  do  much  more  good  on  a  permanent 
basis.  You  can  build  a  road  to  a  town  of  1,000  people,  and  that  gives 
them  good  transportation.  That  is  an  improvement.  It  is  a  help. 
But  if  they  have  a  waterworks  and  a  sewer,  they  can  attract  an  indus¬ 
try  into  '  hat  town  and  use  that  highway  for  transportation. 
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It  would  be  a  better  bill  in  my  opinion  if  waterworks  and  sewers 
were  provided  for  in  it.  It  would  be  a  much  better  bill. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Rased  on  your  experience  in  Ohio  as  director  of 
commerce  ? 

Mr.  Secrest.  That  was  for  7 y2  months.  My  time  in  Congress — 
this  is  my  10th  term.  I  have  much  more  experience,  if  you  can  count 
it  experience,  than  I  had  as  director  of  commerce,  though  I  worked 
at  it. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Is  this  a  true  statement — that  this  matter  of  getting 
new  industries  into  communities,  particularly  small  ones,  is  a  highly 
competitive  business  ? 

Mr.  Secrest.  It  certainly  is.  Every  chamber  of  commerce  in  my 
district,  and  every  other  man’s  chamber  of  commerce  in  this  country 
is  fighting  to  get  industry  into  his  town. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  in  this  competitive  fight 
between  these  districts  in  the  United  States,  do  you  think  it  is  really 
fair  to  give  this  type  of  favored  treatment  to  365  counties  in  Appa¬ 
lachia,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  65  of  those  counties,  or  70  of 
them,  never  qualified  under  the  ARA,  or  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  as  being  distressed  ? 

Do  you  think  that  is  fair  really  ? 

Mr.  Secrest.  I  think  it  is  just  as  fair  as  giving  a  poor  pig  a  double 
portion  of  milk.  We  are  so  far  behind,  and  have  been  so  far  behind 
through  the  years,  the  resources  we  have  of  coal,  the  timber  on  these 
mountainous  regions  have  been  taken,  exploited,  and  there  has  not  been 
a  big  coal  owner  in  southeastern  Ohio  that  ever  thrived  that  ever  lived 
there. 

Where  is  Peabody  coal?  Where  is  Hannah  coal?  Where  is  Ohio 
power  ? 

I  am  not  complaining.  I  am  tickled  to  death  they  are  in  my  dis¬ 
trict,  but  the  profits  from  everything  they  make  goes  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  You  do  not  think  this  can  be  said  about  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Secrest.  No,  not  in  the  same  way,  because  other  sections  of  the 
country  outside  have  oil.  They  have  not  these  things  to  be  depleted. 

Regarding  your  agricultural  sections  of  the  country,  they  put  some 
more  lime  on  and  they  grow  more  wheat.  My  district  is  not  all  Appa¬ 
lachia.  Some  counties  are  in  it,  but  I  have  areas  that  are  farmlands 
that  are  fit  to  farm,  spotty  and  in  little  patches  comparatively.  Rut  I 
do  not  look  upon  this  as  robbing  one  area  to  help  another  one.  If  I  did, 
I  would  never  vote  for  a  cotton  bill. 

I  voted  for  mass  transportation,  and  Lord  Ioioays  I  do  not  need  any 
subways,  or  anything  else,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  may  need  some  of 
these  things  I  do  not  get.  This  is  one  country. 

Here  is  an  area  which  in  my  opinion  is  worse  off  than  any  part,  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  exploited.  If  we  had  the  timber  back 
we  once  had,  if  we  had  the  coal  back  Ave  once  had,  if  we  had  the  oil 
back  we  once  had,  Ave  would  be  booming,  but  it  is  gone.  And  all  that 
is  left  is  turned  oA’er  lulls,  second-groAvth  timber  that  is  only  good  for 
bank  crops,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  not  unfair. 

I  think  it  is  good  for  the  Nation  if  we  can  raise  one  level  that  is  Avay 
below,  raise  it  up  somewhere  near  the  standard.  That  would  not  hurt 
anyone.  You  will  spend  more  on  foreign  aid  this  year  than  this  will 
ever  cost. 
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I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  it.  I  think  it  is  good  legislation. 
If  I  lived  in  New  York  City  and  represented  Wall  Street,  I  would  be 
the  first  one  for  this.  I  would  be  for  more  than  I  am. 

I  think  the  foundation  of  every  city  in  the  country  depends  on  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  this  is  an  area,  a  big  area,  that  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  exploited  and  left  nothing  but  some  poor  people  sitting  around 
on  mountainsides. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  There  are  parts  of  this  area,  more  than  60  counties 
in  this  area,  that  are,  relatively  speaking,  more  prosperous  than  3 
counties  in  northern  New  Hampshire  and,  relatively  speaking,  more 
prosperous  than  a  thousand  counties  in  the  Nation. 

If  this  bill  is  fair  and  good  for  the  area  concerned,  I  think  it 
would  be  much  fairer  and  better  if  other  areas  similarly  situated 
were  included. 

Mr.  Secrest.  I  would  object  to  nothing  that  would  help  your  three 
counties  if  they  need  help.  I  think  this  is  a  continuous  area,  to  leave 
one  county  out  in  the  middle  of  West  Virginia  from  the  standpoint 
of  administration  and  helping  an  area.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  proper.  It  is  as  near  as  you  can  draw  a  boundary.  It  was  drawn 
by  the  Governors  and  not  by  me  and  this  committee. 

The  Governors  of  these  States  picked  out  what  they  thought  were 
the  areas  in  their  States  that  needed  it  the  most.  That  really  belonged 
in  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secrest.  You  have  been  quite  helpful 
to  the  committee.  The  tallest  man  and  the  highest  man  in  all  Appala¬ 
chia  is  our  colleague,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  North  Carolina.  Nobody  has 
spent  more  effort  in  the  advancement  of  this  legislation  than  our 
colleague,  Mr.  Taylor.  We  are  particularly  pleased  to  have  you 
today. 


STATEMENT  0E  HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  comment  before  our  col¬ 
league  from  North  Carolina  testifies,  to  the  point  that  Governor 
Moore,  whose  statement  was  presented  by  our  colleague  Basil  Whit- 
ener,  is  a  constituent  of  the  Congressman  who  is  now  going  to  testify, 
and  I  think  the  two  of  them  were  very  wise  to  let  the  Governor’s 
position  be  officially  presented  by  our  other  colleague  because  the 
gentleman  who  is  going  to  speak  now  can  speak  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Taylor,  before  you  start,  to  see  there  is  nothing  done 
here  except  the  best  behavior  of  North  Carolina  conduct,  I  am  going 
to  ask  Mr.  Henderson  to  preside  while  I  go  in  there  and  take  an  urgent 
telephone  call.  Will  you  do  that  for  me,  please?  I  will  be  right 
back. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  are 
correct  in  stating  that  my  section  is  the  high  section  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  Mountains.  We  have  Mount  Mitchell  and  many  other  moun¬ 
tains  reaching  above  6,000  feet.  At  the  outset  I  need  to  apologize 
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for  a  poor  voice.  This  executive  flu  has  spilled  over  to  the  legisla¬ 
tive  branch.  It  did  not  use  the  seniority  system  because  it  got  to  me 
quickly. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  prompt  action  that  you  have  taken  in  scheduling  this  im¬ 
portant  legislation  for  hearing  so  early.  Also,  I  would  point  out,  as  I 
have  noticed,  that  your  interest  in  this  legislation  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fine  attendance  which  this  committee  has  had  here  this  morning. 
I  am  honored  to  appear  before  the  committee,  as  I  did  when  the  bill 
was  being  considered  a  year  ago,  because  this  legislation  is  vital  and 
it  is  important  to  the  people  of  western  North  Carolina,  to  the  entire 
Appalachian  area,  and  to  the  Nation. 

This  is  in  my  opinion  the  most  important  single  piece  of  legislation 
to  the  people  whom  I  am  honored  to  represent  in  Congress  which  has 
come  before  Congress  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  it.  So  I  urge 
quick  passage  of  the  bill  with  all  the  forcefulness  at  my  command. 
This  is  a  program  to  rebuild  and  to  revitalize  the  economy  of  the 
entire  Appalachian  area.  The  highway  building  proposals  in  the 
bill,  coupled  with  other  features,  promise  relief  to  a  section  which 
has  suffered  economically  because  of  nonaccess,  because  of  inadequate 
highway  systems.  The  Appalachian  area  was  settled  in  the  early 
days  by  pioneers  who  were  adventurers  and  not  content  to  sit  still, 
but  wanted  to  advance  and  to  explore  and  to  seek  new  opportunities. 

They  moved  to  a  rugged  mountain  area  which  offered  a  challenge 
and  a  promise  and  for  a  while  that  promise  was  realized.  But  as  the 
years  moved  on,  in  many  cases  timber  and  mineral  resources  were  de¬ 
pleted,  and  in  recent  years  the  people  in  the  Appalachian  area  have 
been  caught  in  the  backlash  of  an  industrial  revolution.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  in  American  agriculture,  which  took  the  mule  from  the  farm  and 
replaced  him  with  expensive  farm  machinery,  destroyed  mountain 
farming  and  made  it  uneconomical.  Rough  mountain  land  is  not 
suitable  for  modern  mechanized  farming. 

The  14  mountain  counties  which  I  represent  lost  14,000  farm  jobs 
between  1947  and  1957.  In  those  counties  in  which  industry  did  not 
come  in  to  take  up  the  slack,  there  has  been  out-migration,  and  there 
has  been  underemployment  and  there  has  been  a  great  amoimt  of 
unemployment. 

In  most  sections  of  Appalachia,  as  in  my  area,  the  people  have  been 
trying  to  solve  their  own  problems.  Since  1948,  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Associate  Communities  has  been  an  active  organization  pro¬ 
moting  regional  development  in  my  district.  This  organization 
founded  the  Western  North  Carolina  Regional  Planning  Commission 
which  with  the  aid  of  a  professional  agency  made  an  economic  analy¬ 
sis  and  survey  of  the  area,  and  the  development  report  stated  that  the 
key  to  the  development  of  western  North  Carolina  is  roads  and  high¬ 
ways,  and  I  believe  that  is  true  of  other  sections  of  the  Appalachian 
area. 

I  am  strongly  supporting  the  Appalachian  bill.  It  offers  hope  and 
economic  uplift  to  a  section  of  our  Nation,  but  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  in  the  main  to  the  roadbuilding  and  highway  construction 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Other  witnesses,  I  know,  have  emphasized 
other  features.  Civilization  moves  with  transportation,  and  trans¬ 
portation  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  each 
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section  of  our  great  country.  The  Appalachian  area  lies  close  to 
great  concentrations  of  people  and  wealth.  We  see  them  all  around 
us.  But  isolation  caused  by  inadequate  highways  and  transportation 
facilities  has  prevented  the  extension  of  such  growth  and  economic 
prosperity  into  the  Appalachian  area. 

The  establishment  in  this  region  of  an  adequate  system  of  highways 
is  the  key  to  its  development.  Highways  are  needed  to  aid  traffic 
congestion  in  some  cases,  but  they  are  needed  throughout  the  area  as 
a  means  of  promoting  economic  development. 

By  opening  the  door  to  transportation,  we  lay  the  foundation  for 
private  enterprise  to  come  in  and  to  build  and  to  develop  wealth 
and  jobs.  The  area  is  rich  in  climate,  rich  in  water,  rich  in  timber 
resources,  and  in  human  resources.  Make  the  area  accessible  with 
modern  highways  and  these  resources  will  bring  about  its  development 
along  industrial  and  recreational  lines,  and  will  convert  it  into  a  land 
of  promise. 

I  commend  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
headed  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
and  others  who  have  worked  on  this  bill  on  placing  the  main  em¬ 
phasis  on  highway  construction.  I  believe  that  they  have  been  right 
and  you  have  been  right  in  determining  that  some  85  cents  of  each 
dollar  spent  should  go  for  highways.  Federal  spending  in  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  area  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  its  population.  In  1968 
the  area  had  8.5  percent  of  the  country’s  population  but  received  only 
4.9  percent  of  the  dollars  spent  by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
area  has  always  been  short  in  military  and  defense  spending.  So 
the  Appalachian  program  is  not  a  handout.  It  will  be  aiding  this 
section  in  getting  its  proportion  of  the  tax  dollars  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Now  the  various  sections  of  our  great  country  have  individual  needs 
and  they  have  problems.  In  some  cases  the  economic  need  is  harbor 
development.  In  other  cases  dredging  of  rivers  for  commerce  or 
other  construction  is  needed.  Out  West  the  need  is  development  of 
water  resources.  I  have  supported  programs  and  will  gladly  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  programs  to  meet  each  of  the  great  needs. 

In  the  Appalachian  area  our  need  is  access  roads  and  highways. 
It  is  important  that  Congress  take  effective  action  to  meet  this  great 
regional  need  and  approve  the  Appalachian  development  program. 

I  have  spent  most  of  my  time  on  roads  but  I  am  supporting  all 
features  of  this  program,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  in  carrying  out  this 
program,  it  will  get  100  percent  cooperation  from  North  Carolina. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  Taylor,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  en¬ 
tire  statement.  I  think  it  was  well  done  and  effective.  But,  particu¬ 
larly,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  your  last  paragraph  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  As  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Interior  Committee  here  in 
the  House  and  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  can  testify  that  you  have 
recognized  the  needs  of  the  other  areas  of  the  country,  and  I  would 
like  to  comment  that  you  and  I  have  had  much  conversation  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  bill.  I  know  that  you  recognize  the  needs  of  even  my 
congressional  district  where  perhaps  harbors  and  river  dredging  have 
been  recognized  by  you  as  important  as  the  highways  and  mountain 
areas  you  represent.  For  the  benefit  of  the  record  of  the  committee, 
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I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  your  statement  here,  as  you  concluded, 
was  sincerely  made  and  one  that  you  have  expressed  by  your  action. 

I  commend  you  for  your  appearance  today. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  each  of  us  sit  on  the 
House  floor  we  so  often  look  at  that  quotation  in  front  of  us;  “Let  us 
develop  the  resources  of  our  land.”  As  we  think  in  terms  of  that,  we 
have  to  face  problems  as  they  exist  in  each  section. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Taylor,  you  certainly  have  represented  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  your  district  very  effectively  this  morning.  Let  me  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion:  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Senate  amendments  that  were  added 
to  this  bill,  particularly  the  Lausche  amendment  dealing  with  strip 
mining? 

Mr.  Tatlor.  Somewhat. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  You  have  cases  of  strip  mining  in  your  counties? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No  ;  that  is  not  a  problem  in  my  area. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  My  question  was  going  to  be  whether  you  had  any 
views  for  or  against  the  Lausche  amendment.  I  might  read  it  for 
your  information.  It  says  that — 

No  moneys  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  reclaim¬ 
ing,  improving,  regrading,  reseeding,  or  reforestation  of  strip  mine  areas  except 
in  lands  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  bodies  of  government  until  authorized 
by  law  after  the  completion  of  the  study  and  report  to  the  President  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

The  impact  of  that  amendment  as  I  understand  it  is  that  without 
that  amendment  there  could  be  Federal  funds  used  for  reclamation  of 
strip  mine  areas  even  if  they  were  in  private  possession.  With  this 
amendment  it  would  only  authorize  the  use  of  Federal  funds  on  strip 
mine  areas  if  those  areas  were  in  public  ownership.  In  other  words, 
there  would  have  to  be  some  kind  of  local  redevelopment  association  to 
acquire  the  land  before  any  Federal  funds  could  be  used  in  connection 
with  it. 

Do  you  have  any  views  for  or  against  this  amendment? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  not  given  much  study  to  that  particular  amend¬ 
ment  because  my  area  is  not  a  mining  area. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  think  your  statement  is 
an  excellent  statement  and  you  graphically  portray  the  problem  in 
parts  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  where  agriculture  has  yielded  to 
modern  techniques  of  farming  and  where  the  forests  have  been  cut 
over  and  not  properly  replanted  and  because  of  the  mountainous 
terrain  access  roads  and  development  roads  are  badly  needed  and  are 
perhaps  the  key  to  future  economic  development.  I  want  to  commend 
your  statement  but  I  want  to  remind  you  that  there  are  other  parts 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  not  included  in  this  bill  which  have, 
at  the  same  time,  the  problems  described  in  this  bill.  Also  counties 
which  are  remarkably  favored  economically,  70-odd  counties  which 
never  qualified  for  Area  Redevelopment  Act  or  accelerated  public 
works  programs  because  they  were  so  favorably  situated.  Do  you 
really  think  it  is  fair  to  have  legislation  like  this  where  it  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  there  are  regions  very  similar  to  your  own  that  are  ex- 
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eluded  from  the  scope  and  benefits  of  this  bill.  Do  you  think  it  is 
fair  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  fair.  This  is  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  that  was  worked  out  by  Federal-State  cooperation.  It  covers 
a  large  area — an  area  where  there  is  a  real  need.  I  think  we  need  to 
face  this  problem  today.  In  other  sections  there  are  other  problems 
which  we  need  to  face  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  refer  to  sections  that  have  precisely  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  as  your  district:  the  agricultural  revolution  and  mountainous 
terrain.  The  same  problems  you  have  so  elequently  portrayed  in  your 
exceptionally  fine  statement. 

Do  you  really  think  it  is  fair  to  leave  out  sections  that  way  ?  Do 
you  really  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  When  a  bill  taking  care  of  some  other  section  comes 
before  us,  I  would  certainly  give  it  serious  and  sincere  consideration. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  that  connection,  you  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  for 
an  appropriation  of  $5  million  to  make  a  survey  of  the  New  England 
States  water  resources.  You  did  not  think  that  was  so  provincial  that 
it  inhibited  you  for  voting  against  it. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  was  glad  to  support  a  program  of  that  type.  As 
Congressman  Henderson  just  pointed  out,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  we  are  continually  working  on  development  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  Western  States.  We  are  going  to  deal  with  water  re¬ 
sources  which  is  a  great  problem  out  there.  That  affects  only  one 
section  of  the  country,  but  as  we  develop  our  Nation  we  have  to  study 
the  needs  of  each  section  and  face  them. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  recognize  what  you  say,  and  I  also  recognize 
what  the  chairman  has  said,  but  the  fact  is  that  this  is  a  comprehensive 
bill  that  seeks  to  strengthen  these  disadvantaged  rural  mountain  areas. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  anybody  can  tell  me  when  legislation  such  as 
this  has  been  so  completely  sectional,  but  when  by  mere  expansion  of 
the  terms  of  the  act  other  areas,  almost  identically  situated,  could 
be  treated  under  the  act.  For  example,  rivers  and  harbors  legislation 
obviously  has  to  be  confined  to  those  States  that  have  rivers  and  har¬ 
bors.  Although  it  is  true  that  we  had  a  study  of  New  England  water 
systems,  we  have  also  had  studies  of  the  water  systems  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  country.  You,  yourself,  say  that  the  guts  of  this  bill  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  access  roads.  But  we  have  never  had  a  national  highway 
bill  that  has  built  highways  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  not  others. 
It  has  always  been  fairly  distributed  throughout  the  Natilon.  This  is 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
seems  to  be  the  central  theme  of  all  your  interrogation  of  the  witnesses, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  but  I  think  there  is  no  historian  who  has  examined 
the  historic  development  of  our  country,  who  claims  that  is  a  discredit 
to  the  argument  and  has  never  been  accepted  by  this  country.  We 
have  to  meet  it  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

If  your  community  is  in  the  distress  area,  that  is  a  concern  for  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  What  I  am  pointing  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
there  are  several  sections  of  my  district  and  I  am  sure  several  sections 
of  other  districts  in  this  country  that  badly  and  seriously  need  develop- 
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ment  roads  and  access  roads.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  have  high¬ 
ways  built  in  one  section  where  highways  similarly  built  in  the  other 
sections  of  the  country  would  help  economic  development. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  are  you  going  to  take  the  measurement  of  priorities 
for  a  road  in  Alabama  as  compared  with  the  necessity  of  a  road  in 
Harlem?  You  figure  that  one  out,  then  you  have  it  down  to  the  zero 
point.  Then  we  do  not  do  anything  for  anybody. 

Mr.  Wrigiit.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  we  have 
discussed  this  basic  philosophy  at  some  length  here  in  the  course  of 
these  sessions  and  I  respect  the  gentleman’s  convictions.  But  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  of  the  other  programs  which  we  have  pointed  out  from 
time  to  time  which  are  regional  in  their  application,  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  could  regard  the  agriculture  program  of  the  Nation  as  being 
regional  in  its  application.  Not  only  do  crop  supports,  for  example, 
apply  to  certain  stipulated  crops,  the  very  requirement  in  that  pro¬ 
gram  that  in  order  to  qualify  for  crop  supports  one  must  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  history  of  growing  those  crops  absolutely  freezes  that  pro¬ 
gram  and  prevents  its  application  to  any  other  area. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  right  there  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Surely. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Any  agricultural  program  that  I  am  familiar  with 
still  treats  agriculture  as  a  national  problem  and  any  farm  that  is 
raising  that  particular  product  anywhere  in  the  Nation  gets  substan¬ 
tially  equal  treatment.  They  are  national  programs.  Because  all 
of  the  wheat  farming  may  be  in  the  West  and  all  the  cotton  farming 
may  be  in  the  South  does  not  change  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make, 
which  is  equal  and  fair  treatment  between  the  several  States  on  those 
programs  that  can  be  applied  equally  and  fairly  among  the  several 
States. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  this  point  again  before  I  yield.  I  think  what 
bothers  me  the  most  about  this  is  that  here  we  are  in  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  where  year  after  year  we  have  developed  the  highway 
system  of  this  Nation,  of  which  we  are  tremendously  proud  and  which 
has  worked  out  formulas  for  the  distribution  of  the  Federal  highway 
dollar  throughout  this  broad  Nation  of  ours  as  nearly  equally  and 
fairly  as  possible,  and  here  we  have  a  program  which,  as  this  witness 
has  said,  is  really  a  roadbuilding  program,  but  in  which  we  are  not 
being  equal  and  fair  to  the  several  States  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Wright.  If  I  might  simply  say  to  the  gentleman,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  program  does  not  apply  fairly  and  equally.  It 
applies  to  stipulated  States.  I  have  some  others  that  I  would  like  to 
mention  because  this  is  nothing  new.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
'program  applies  to  17  States.  Thei  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
program  applies  to  a  stipulated  area  of  our  country.  At  the  time  it 
was  installed  that  area  was  our  great  distress  area  in  the  United  States. 
Just  as  today  Appalachia  is  manifestly  our  great  distress  area.  You 
could  make  that  charge  against  any  one  of  dozens  of  programs  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  authorized  and  passed.  I  have  voted  for 
those  programs  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has. 

The  gentleman  mentions  distressed  areas  in  his  own  section. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  was  not  here  when  they  voted  for  the  TVA. 
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Mr.  Wright.  Wlien  accelerated  public  works  was  up  lie  would  have 
had  a  chance  to  vote  for  his  own  area.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
gentleman  voted  for  that  or  not.  It  is  his  business.  I  did,  although 
my  district  does  not  qualify  for  it,  because  I  felt  it  was  a  national 
problem.  Where  the  strength  and  fiber  and  vitality  of  little  isolated 
pockets  scattered  throughout  the  country  or  one  whole  region  cen¬ 
tralized  in  one  section  of  the  country,  retards  and  holds  back  the  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  of  the  whole  Nation,  I  think  it  is  a  national  problem. 

I  think  Appalachia  is  a  national  problem. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  will  yield,  Mr.  Cleveland,  last  year  you  voted  for 
a  bill,  Public  Law  88,  of  August  13,  for  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  which  provided  for  $33  million  for  forest  highways 
which  go  to  a  particular  area. 

You  voted  for  forest  development  roads  for  $85  million  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  West.  You  voted  for  public  lands  development  roads 
and  trails  of  $2  million,  and  $2  million  for  the  next  fiscal  period. 

No.  5,  you  voted  for  park  roads  and  trails  of  $23  million.  Those 
were  in  various  States  and  not  in  all  of  them.  You  voted  for  parkways 
of  $11  million,  and  those  $11  million  were  to  be  expanded  in  about  nine 
States.  You  voted  for  Indian  reservation  roads  and  bridges  to  the 
tune  of  $18  million.  Then  you  voted  for  the  public  lands  highways  of 
$7  million. 

I  just  say  I  do  not  know  that  consistency  is  always  a  virtue,  but  the 
point  is  that  you  cannot  very  well  just  localize  these  problems  and  say 
that  since  they  are  not  universal,  we  cannot  do  anything  about  them. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  I  voted  for  those  ap¬ 
propriations  but  every  single  one  of  those  appropriations— 

Mr.  J ones.  You  voted  for  these  authorizations. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  voted  for  the  authorization  and  voted  for  the 
appropriations,  too,  but  the  thread  that  binds  all  of  those  together 
and  the  reason  why  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  my  position  here  is 
that  those  were  for  roads  and  bridges  on  a  nationally  owned  land  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  tax  dollar  that  is  paid 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  goes  into  land  owned  by  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  inconsistent  in  voting  on  those 
appropriations,  and  my  objection  is  to  this  bill’s  unfair  and  preferen¬ 
tial  treatment. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  helps  the  economy  of  an  area. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  was  on  F ederal  property  owned  by  all  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  where  it  is  located  that  counts. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  highways  and  parkways  were  acquired  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  They  paid  for  those.  You  voted  for  the  extension 
of  the  Skyline,  the  Mississippi  driveway.  Those  things  are  not  any 
different  from  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  we  get  on  with 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do,  too,  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  pleased  also  to  have  with  us  this  morning  the 
Honorable  Tim  Lee  Carter  of  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Carter,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you,  please. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  Carter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  committee,  ladies,  and  gentlemen. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded  me  to  appear  here  today  since 
I  happen  to  come  from  the  heart  of  the  Appalachian  area.  All  20 
of  my  counties  are  in  this  depressed  area.  I  think  you  can  readily 
understand  my  interest — my  extreme  interest — in  this  problem.  We 
have  seen  this  developed  over  a  period  of  years.  In  1910 — just  that 
late — Harlan  County  in  Kentucky  first  became  a  coal  mining  area. 
At  that  time,  the  population  of  Harlan  County  was  10,000.  Within  a 
period  of  30  years,  the  population  had  grown  to  70,000.  Due  to  auto¬ 
mation,  and  due  to  competition  from  oil,  gas,  and  other  means  of 
heating,  Harlan  County  and  other  mining  counties  of  this  area  be¬ 
came  depressed  areas.  Thousands  of  people  were  out  of  work  and 
are  still  out  of  work. 

The  population  of  Harlan  County  has  dropped  from  70,000  to  ap¬ 
proximately  40,000.  The  mines  are  still  undergoing  automation.  More 
people  are  thrown  out  of  work  daily.  This  county  does  need  help. 
I  feel  the  whole  area  which  mines,  and  also  has  difficulty  at  the  present 
time  with  its  railroads,  needs  help,  too.  This  section  of  southern  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  been  neglected  a  little  bit  as  far  as  our  highway  system  is 
concerned.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  only  two  small  areas  in 
which  highways  are  being  built.  We  have  very  few  A  class  roads.  To 
be  in  Harlan  County,  and  to  travel  those  roads  where  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  tons  of  coal  go  out  each  day  by  truck,  we  see  the  roads 
are  terribly  inadequate  to  carry  those  loads  of  coal.  We  see  so  many 
people  who  are  impoverished  and  are  living  under  unsanitary  condi¬ 
tions.  We  realize,  from  this,  the  necessity  of  this  bill. 

We  feel  that  the  bill  should  not  be  concentrated  on  one  particular 
area.  Certainly,  we  think  the  highway  system  should  be  included  and 
should  be  improved — the  parkways  and  interstate  highways  which 
Kentucky  has  had.  This  district  only  has  a  very  few  miles.  We  need 
more  of  those  to  open  this  area  up. 

We  have  made  some  small  beginnings  in  the  Federal  aid  to  education 
in  our  trade-and-industry  schools.  I  must  say  that  these  schools  are 
performing  a  wonderful  function.  Boys  and  girls,  trained  in  these 
schools,  are  in  demand.  People  who  have  been  out  of  jobs,  because  of 
automation,  and  so  on,  are  retrained. 

Again,  they  are  able  to  get  new  jobs.  I  think  that  is  another  arm 
which  is  adequately  covered  or  partly  covered  by  the  present  bill. 
Another  area  to  which  I  want  to  commend  the  proponents  of  this  bill  is 
that  of  sanitation.  Certainly  I  think  we  should  have  a  chance  to  have 
better  water  facilities,  sewage  disposal  plants  in  this  area  and,  again, 
health  facilities.  Diagnostic  and  treatment  centers  should  be  provided 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  Jones.  Doctor,  in  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  on  page  16  of  the  bill,  section  202,  and  sections  (b)  and  (c), 
which  provides  for  the  construction  of  regional  hospitals  and  health 
facilities. 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Jones.  I  am  quite  sure  you  have  given  particular  thought  to 
those  sections  of  the  bill,  being  a  physician.  We  would  certainly  wel¬ 
come  your  comments  on  those.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
the  clerk  will  give  you  one. 

Mr.  Carter.  I  have  one.  I  introduced  this  as  a  companion  bill  hi 
the  House,  sir.  I  want  to  commend  Senator  Cooper,  onr  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky,  and  Senator  Randolph  for  their  part  in  the 
bill.  Also  the  part  which  has  to  do  with  improving  our  roads  and 
streams  so  far  as  conservation  practices  are  concerned.  I  certainly 
want  to  commend  them  on  that.  Again  I  feel  that,  since  much  of  this 
area  is  in  the  Cumberland  Forest  area  and  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government — in  some  counties  as  much  as  95  percent  being  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government— the  aid  on  strip  mining  which  is  imder 
question,  due  to  the  amendment  of  Governor  Lausche,  certainly  I 
think  we  should  have  that  aid  in  these  particular  areas.  To  see  the 
devastation  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man  is  almost  beyond  comprehen¬ 
sion.  To  see  your  streams  tilled  up,  and  floods  resulting  from  that, 
is  serious.  I  am  100  percent  for  this  bill.  It  could  be  improved  a  little, 
as  far  as  making  it  possible  for  us  to  have  better  water  facilities  and 
better  sewage  disposal  and  so  on. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  gentlemen  of  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  Mr. 
Carter  is  a  new  Member  of  the  House  this  year  so  this  is,  undoubtedly, 
one  of  his  first  presentations  before  a  committee.  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  has  presented  the  case  for 
his  constituents. 

Mr.  Carter.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I,  too,  am  glad  to  welcome  you  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  know  you  will  probably  be  back  again  from  time  to 
time. 

Mr.  Carter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  exceedingly  pleased  that  you  have  come  by  to¬ 
day  to  give  us  your  views  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Jones.  Our  next  witness  will  be  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR.,  A  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the  committee  today 
is  of  vast  importance  to  America.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  by  having  introduced  H.R.  299(5.  Millions  of  our  citizens 
live  in  the  Appalachian  region  and  millions  more  have  their  roots  in 
this  land  of  mountains  and  valleys  of  great  natural  resources,  of  scenic 
wonder,  of  a  proud,  determined  people. 

Part,  of  Appalachia  lies  within  my  congressional  district  so  J  speak 
with  a  personal  and  proud  familiarity  about  it.  The  three  western¬ 
most  counties  of  Maryland,  representing  1,(500  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  nearly  200,000  comprises  that  part  of  the  Appalachian 
region  it  is  my  pleasure  to  represent. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  this  region  have  understood  for  a  long 
time  now  that  they  were  not  maintaining  an  economic  expansion  com¬ 
mensurate  to  the  needs  of  the  area,  and  this  despite  the  high  degree 
of  local  initiative  that  has  been  put  forth.  The  people  in  my  area 
began,  back  in  1960,  to  find  ways  in  which  they  could  fulfill  their 
economic  potential.  The  establishment  of  the  Western  Maryland 
Economic  Conference  in  1961  was  a  step  in  this  endeavor.  Drawing 
together  various  interest  groups  involved  in  this  problem — agricul¬ 
ture,  business  and  industry,  labor,  Government — we  studied  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  situation  with  which  we  were  confronted,  in  the  hope  that 
the  exchange  of  ideas  would  bind  us  together  and  yield  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  how  to  combat  depressed  industry,  depressed  agriculture, 
and  unemployment. 

From  this  conference,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  agreed  upon  the  need  to 
retain  and  emphasize  local  initiative.  We  were  able  to  establish 
liaison  between  the  counties  and  communities  involved  and  to  agree 
upon  the  need  for  a  united  effort  to  uplift  the  entire  area;  indeed, 
an  entire  region  of  the  country. 

Now,  we  are  at  the  point  of  needing  further  assistance.  Individuals, 
communities,  counties,  and  States  are  ready  and  willing  to  act  in  a 
concerted  effort  with  the  Federal  Government  to  attack  the  problems 
of  the  region.  As  partners,  we  can  accomplish  much. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  area  is  better  and  more  roads  and 
highways.  We  need  roads  in  order  to  economically  convey  the  sub¬ 
stantial  natural  resources  of  the  area  to  their  markets.  Highways 
can  and  will  open  the  area  to  tourism,  a  real  and  largely  untapped 
potential  for  this  region  of  astounding  beauty. 

Another  great  need,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  appropriate  development 
of  water  resources — water  needed  by  industry,  water  needed  by  the 
people  for  consumption  and  recreation,  and  the  dams,  of  course,  for 
flood  control  and  protection. 

Where  highways  may  benefit  one  area  most,  dams  may  benefit  other 
areas  better.  We  have,  in  my  opinion,  to  consider  the  economic  dif¬ 
ferences  of  the  region  and  maintain  a  flexibility  that  will  enable  us 
to  assist  communities  and  counties  in  the  manner  in  which  they  most 
need  assistance. 

I  realize  the  committee  may  be  of  the  sentiment  that  changes  should 
perhaps  not  be  made  in  the  bill  as  now  proposed.  But,  the  Senate 
has  seen  fit  to  amend  the  bill  to  include  an  area  of  New  York. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  see  our  way  to  broadening  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  bill  to  include  more  attention  for  water  problems  and 
community  projects  such  as  sewer  development. 

Many  needed  community  projects  cannot  be  built  without  grant 
moneys  because  many  communities  cannot  bear  the  total  cost.  At  a 
future  date  it  might  be  possible,  having  experienced  economic  growth, 
to  bear  such  costs.  But  without  help  now  we  get  into  the  problem 
of  which  comes  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg. 

Economic  development  and  expansion  is  dependent  upon  adequate 
facilities  for  industry,  and  with  adequate  facilities  we  can  develop 
and  expand.  Without  them,  we  cannot.  Thus,  many  community 
facilities  are  needed  now. 

I  want  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  matter  of  water  resources. 
Our  President  has  seen  the  need  for  such  development  in  my  area. 
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On  his  tour  of  the  Appalachian  region  the  President  stopped  in 
Cumberland.  He  said : 

Your  Senators  tell  me  that  the  Bloomington  Dam  would  attract  industry, 
increase  jobs,  help  Washington  water  supply,  and  provide  a  great  deal  of  happi¬ 
ness  for  the  people  of  Cumberland. 

We  must  find  ways  to  expedite  this  project  because  it  will  provide  employment 
for  unskilled  labor  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  greater  flow  from  our 
watersheds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  President  said  is  true,  and  this  bill  pro¬ 
vides  the  opportunity  for  us  to  fulfill  the  need  of  which  the  President 
spoke. 

Abundant  in  human  and  natural  resources,  in  labor  supply,  with 
water  potential,  and  a  determined  spirit,  this  area  can  thrive.  As  I 
said  at  the  outset,  individuals,  communities,  counties,  and  States  are 
ready  to  move.  Federal  cooperation  and  assistance  are  necessary. 
This  bill  provides  the  opportunity  for  appropriate  and  meaningful 
cooperation  and  I  hope  it  will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mathias. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  John  P. 
Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania. 

STATEMENT  0E  HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Saylor.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Special  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Appalachian  Development,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  legislation  to  provide  public  works  and  economic 
development  programs  and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  region.  My  interest  in 
this  legislation  is  based  upon  several  factors — not  the  least  important 
of  which  is  the  fact  that  the  three  counties  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing  in  the  Congress  are  included  in  the  definition  of  the 
Appalachian  region.  However,  I  am  also  interested  in  this  legislation 
because  of  a  sincere  belief  that  we,  as  a  nation,  can  be  only  so  strong 
economically  as  our  weakest  part. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  reiterate  the  dismal  statistics  indi¬ 
cating  the  unfortunate  economic  conditions  in  Appalachia  for  these 
data  have  been  repeatedly  spread  upon  the  record  of  public  hearings 
before  distinguished  committees  of  both  bodies  and  upon  the  public 
conscience  by  national  communications  media. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  146 — an  Appalachian 
regional  development  bill.  Primarily,  my  bill  is  identical  with  the 
bill  which  was  reported  favorably  by  the  House  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  last  year.  Therefore,  it  does  not  include  the  various  changes 
from  last  year’s  bill  which  were  included  in  H.R.  4  this  year. 

I  do  not.  have  any  objection  to  the  various  changes  contained  in 
H.R.  4.  There  is  one  significant  difference  between  my  bill  and  H.R.  4 
which  I  would  strongly  urge  the  committee  to  incorporate  in  any  bill 
favorably  reported.  This  change  is  found  in  the  provision  for  an 
Appalachian  development  highway  system  contained  in  section  201. 

Section  201  (f )  of  my  bill  provides  for  a  maximum  of  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  up  to  80  percent  of  highway  construction  costs  as  compared  with 
a  maximum  of  70  percent  in  H.R.  4.  This  proposed  increase  of  10 
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percent  in  the  Federal  contribution  could  have  a  significant,  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  on  developing  an  Appalachian  highway  system  in  the  area 
which  we  all  admit  is  suffering  from  severe  economic  distress.  As 
an  indication  of  the  hardship  which  the  30  percent  State  contribu¬ 
tion  under  H.R.  4  would  place  on  States  in  the  region,  may  I  call  your 
attention  to  a  statement  made  by  Gov.  Ilulett  Smith,  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  before  the  Appalachian  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works  January  21, 1965. 

The  Governor  said : 

I  must  say  in  frankness  that  even  30  percent  of  the  cost  will  be  difficult  to 
provide  in  a  State  such  as  West  Virginia,  which  lies  entirely  within  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Range  and  has  a  limited  capital  base  from  which  to  draw  revenues 
for  highways.  However,  we  are  determined  to  do  our  best. 

The  good  folks  of  West  Virginia  may  be  determined  to  do  their 
best  to  meet  the  30-percent  State  contribution  to  highway  construction, 
but  it  seems  to  me  if  the  Congress  sincerely  wishes  to  provide  real 
help,  the  State  contribution  should  be  reduced  to  20  percent. 

There  may  be  some  areas  of  the  Appalachian  region  that  would  be 
better  able  to  make  a  large  contribution  to  highway  construction. 
Establishing  the  80-percent  maximum  on  Federal  contribution  would 
permit  some  areas  to  carry  a  larger  share  of  the  program  if  they  were 
financially  capable.  Mr.  John  Sweeney,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Development  Planning  Committee  for  Appalachia,  told  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  that  he  thought  all  the  highway  program 
would  be  built  on  the  70-30  basis.  This  is  not  required  by  the  act 
but  rather  it  is  permissive.  For  this  reason,  I  feel  it  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  increase  the  ratio  from  70-30  to  80-20  and  require  some 
areas  to  come  into  the  program  at  less  than  the  maximum  Federal 
participation.  I  think  this  section  could  still  be  carried  out  within 
the  $840  million  authorization  for  appropriation  even  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  maximum  Federal  participation  in  some  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  my  general  approval  of  this  legislation,  my 
reading  of  the  Senate  committee  report  on  S.  3  (S.  Kept.  13)  has 
caaused  me  a  little  bit  of  concern  as  to  whether  we  are  inadvertently 
including  some  new  guidelines  for  water  resource  development.  The 
Senate  committee  report  states  on  page  16 : 

The  committee  also  understand  from  testimony  that,  in  conducting  the  water 
resources  survey,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  not  delay  authorized  study  pro¬ 
grams  or  the  reporting  of  existing  studies  which  contain  favorable  recom¬ 
mendations.  Further,  the  committee  understands  that  this  section  will  enable 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  review  areas  where  in  the  past  it  had  not  been  able 
to  recommend  development  work  under  existing  criteria,  and  the  committee 
understands  that  revised  reports  will  be  made  on  projects  which  might  qualify 
under  criteria  developed  from  this  act. 

I  would  suggest  that  any  witnesses  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  on  H.R.  4  be  questioned  in  depth 
as  to  what  sort  of  development  work  which  the  corps  has  been  unable 
to  recommend  underexisting  criteria  that  might  now  be  possible  under 
criteria  contained  in  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  today  and  repeat  my  sincere 
urging  that  the  committee  favorably  consider  my  suggestion  to  in- 
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crease  Federal  participation  on  the  highway  program  to  a  maximum 
of  80  percent. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Saylor. 

Our  next  witness  is  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  John  Watts. 

STATEMENT  OF  IION.  JOHN  WATTS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  Watts.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  tins  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  this  committee  and  testify  in  behalf  of  H.Ii.  4,  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  legislation  to  provide 
public  works  and  economic  development  programs,  and  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region. 

Bounded  by  mountains  which  appear  strong,  but  keep  it  chained 
in  weakness,  Appalachia  stretches  from  the  depleted  red  clay  of 
northern  Alabama,  across  eastern  Kentucky,  to  the  barren  coalfields 
of  Pennsylvania.  Despite  the  fact  that  federally  aided  welfare  pay¬ 
ments  in  the  area  total  $41  million  a  month,  the  region  and  its  15  mil¬ 
lion  inhabitants  remain  impoverished,  enervated,  and  without  hope. 

Unfortunately,  this  Federal  assistance  is  merely  a  holding  opera¬ 
tion  treating  only  the  outward  symptoms  and  helping  sustain  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  are,  rather  than  curing  the  disease.  The  enactment  of 
H.R.  4  would  initiate  an  attack  on  the  causes  of  the  disease,  as  should 
be  done. 

Tragically  Appalachia  lags  far  behind  the  rest  of  our  Nation  in 
employment,  education,  and  housing.  In  Appalachia  one  family  in 
three  lives  on  $3,000  a  year  or  less,  compared  to  one  in  five  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  And  in  Kentucky  our  people  in  Appalachia  have 
the  lowest  median  income  of  any  of  the  11  affected  States — $2,302. 

In  this  impoverished  section  of  Kentucky  the  unemployment  rate 
is  high.  In  1962,  it  was  8.4  percent  compared  to  4.1  percent  for  the 
rest  of  the  State.  Over  a  fourth — 28  percent — of  Kentucky’s  popula¬ 
tion  resides  in  this  needy  area. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  was  shocked  and  disturbed  by  the 
human  misery  he  saw  when  he  toured  Appalachia.  Now  President 
Johnson  has  declared  an  all-out  war  on  poverty  so  these  long-neglected 
human  beings  may  be  restored  to  a  decent,  respectable  place  in  society 
and  share  our  Nation’s  economic  wealth  as  is  only  equitable.  In 
order  to  achieve  this  goal,  a  well  organized  and  planned  campaign 
on  all  fronts  must  be  mapped.  No  war  was  ever  won  piecemeal 
fashion.  And  the  war  in  Appalachia  is  no  different. 

The  bill  before  this  committee  represents  a  concerted  war  against 
poverty.  The  proposed  plan  to  develop  highways  and  access  roads 
into  Appalachia  is  essential.  It  will  open  up  areas  and  create  de¬ 
velopmental  potential  where  commerce  and  communication  have  been 
impossible  in  the  past  because  the  areas  were  inaccessible. 

In  addition  to  benefiting  the  residents  and  contributing  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  potential,  a  good  road  system  will  provide  recreational  po¬ 
tential  and  attract  tourists  to  the  area.  An  adequate  network  of 
roads  will  also  contribute  to  developing  a  consolidated  school  system. 
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Programs,  as  provided  for  in  IT. If.  4,  to  use  more  fully  tlie  region’s 
great  natural  resources  of  coal,  timber,  and  arable  land,  will  help 
bring  prosperity  to  this  region.  Today  the  hardwood  forests  of  Ap¬ 
palachia  are  producing  at  only  a  mere  fraction  of  their  true  capacity. 

The  construction  of  facilities  to  utilize  and  to  control  the  abundant 
rainfall  of  Appalachia  will  enhance  the  future  of  this  region.  The 
establishment  of  an  upstream  program  will  reduce  floodwater,  sedi¬ 
ment,  and  erosion  damage  on  the  flood  plain  where  most  of  the  region’s 
investment  is  concentrated. 

It  will  provide  a  municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  and  also 
water  quality  control.  Today  77  percent  of  the  population  in  Ap¬ 
palachia  has  either  no  public  water  supply  or  has  one  that  does  not 
meet  health  standards.  The  construction  of  sewerage  treatment  facil¬ 
ities  will  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  region’s  streams  and  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  enactment  of  those  provisions  of  H.R.  4  which  provide  for  the 
full  restoration  of  the  greatest  of  all  natural  resources— the  human 
beings  who  live  in  this  area — is  essential.  Of  extreme  importance  is 
the  proposed  vocational  education  program.  Only  through  increased 
education  will  the  potential  of  the  people  be  developed,  making  them 
truly  independent  and  self-sufficient  and  full  members  of  society.  The 
improved  health  facilities  proposed  will  contribute  to  the  basic  physi¬ 
cal  health  and  welfare  needs  of  these  people  who  have  just  barely 
existed  for  so  long  on  a  meager  diet. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  compelling  reasons  many  people  are 
rallying  to  support  this  legislation  is  the  fact  that  private  enterprise 
will  be  the  ultimate  employer  in  Appalachia. 

We  in  Kentucky  believe,  as  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  has  stated,  the  Appalachian  blueprint  provides  “a 
plan  to  create  an  economic  base  on  which  private  enterprise  can  build.” 

Due  to  the  intertwined  complexities  of  Appalachia,  the  Federal 
Government,  must  act  on  many  fronts  to  rehabilitate  the  area  initially, 
but  only  if  private  industry  is  the  ultimate  employer  will  the  economic 
future  of  the  region  be  secure.  The  programs  as  proposed  in  H.R.  4 
would  stimulate  and  improve  Appalachia  to  a  level  where  private  in¬ 
dustry  wrnuld  be  encouraged  to  establish  new  plants. 

Of  the  counties  specifically  listed  in  the  legislation  comprising 
Appalachia,  six  are  within  the  Sixth  District  of  Kentucky  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing  in  the  Congress.  I  am  intimately 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  these  counties,  and  I  believe  they  reflect  the 
general  need  of  the  entire  Appalachian  region. 

I  feel  that  the  enactment  of  H.R.  4  would  give  this  area,  neglected 
for  so  long,  an  opportunity  to  reenter  society  and  share  equally  in  the 
great  bounty  of  our  prosperous  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  point  out  at  this  time,  I  believe  that 
with  the  enactment  and  fulfillment  of  H.R.  4,  designed  to  rehabilitate 
Appalachia,  we  may  also  acquire  information  helpful  in  solving  a 
growing  nationwide  problem.  Appalachia  may  well  be  the  first  step 
by  a  government — through  rehabilitating  displaced  workers  and  guid¬ 
ing  them  to  useful  lives  in  another  endeavor — a  first  step  to  preserve 
the  Nation  itself  from  internal  revolution  and  decay,  due  to  automation 
producing  more  and  more  goods  but  requiring  less  and  less  workers. 
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In  our  country  today,  we  are  faced  with  an  exploding  population, 
yet  each  week  the  number  of  jobs  available  decreases  by  about  40,000. 

What  occurred  in  the  hills  of  eastern  Kentucky  may  portend  what 
could  happen  elsewhere.  The  coal  workers  of  eastern  Kentucky  are 
men  who  were  callously  rejected  by  industry.  The  depression  of  the 
thirties  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  eastern  Kentucky.  World  War 
II’s  needs  for  coal  revived  the  mines  for  a  short  time.  After  the  war, 
however,  the  relentless  march  of  automation  began  trampling  the 
bodies  and  very  life  spirit  of  the  men  who  had  once  earned  their  live¬ 
lihood  in  the  mines. 

These  spiritless  men  were  left  to  subsist  on  Government  dole  and 
cope  with  their  personal  despair  as  best  they  could. 

Today,  the  trend  in  industry  is  toward  more  and  more  automation. 
This  cannot  help  but  result  in  still  greater  unemployment  and  if  these 
workers,  displaced  by  machines,  are  not  kept  within  the  fold  of  society, 
they  will  become  explosive  kegs  of  human  dynamite.  We  must  begin 
now  to  think  in  terms  of  the  “whole”  man  and  his  role  in  society.  We 
cannot  just  give  him  bread  and  say,  “Leave  us  alone.” 

I  feel  Appalachia  is  the  first  great  step  toward  solving  the  root  of  a 
problem  now  spreading  its  tentacles  underground,  beneath  the  firm 
foundation  of  the  U.S.  industrial  might. 

We  must  meet  the  challange  of  the  new  frontier  of  social  justice. 
Able-bodied  men  should  not  wallow  in  idleness  surrounded  by  an 
•abundance  of  unperformed  tasks. 

We  can  learn  from  rehabilitating  the  men  of  Appalachia  and  this 
region.  We  can  learn  so  that  we  can  avoid  similar  pitfalls  which  will 
occur  elsewhere  as  the  industrial  revolution  of  automation  marches 
inexorably  forward.  I  believe  that  Appalachia  is  well  planned  and 
that  its  success  is  assured  because  it  is  firmly  based  upon  responsible 
•cooperation  between  private  industry  and  the  Government,  and  both 
parties  do  care — do  care  what  happens  to  these  souls  and  to  the  future 
of  our  entire  Nation. 

I  know  that  this  committee  when  it  reports  the  Appalachian  bill  will 
have  given  it  every  thorough  consideration,  and  I  am  confident  that 
whatever  bill  comes  out  of  this  committee  will  be  a  sound  piece  of 
legislation. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you 
today. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Watts.  We  will  now  hear  from  Con¬ 
gressman  Stubblefield  from  Kentucky. 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  PRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD,  A  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE  IN  CONGRESS  PROM  THE  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  Mr.  Chairman,  bounded  by  mountains  which  ap¬ 
pear  strong,  but  keep  it  chained  in  weakness,  the  Appalachian  region— 
which  includes  11  States  and  stretches  from  northern  Alabama  across 
eastern  Kentucky  to  Pennsylvania — is  a  vast  region  in  which  one  of 
the  great  war  efforts  against  poverty  is  to  be  waged. 

The  President  has  declared  all-out  war  on  poverty  in  our  advance¬ 
ment  to  “the  Great  Society.”  Let  us  begin  by  focusing  needed  atten¬ 
tion  and  help  on  the  long-neglected  human  beings  of  the  355  counties 
included  in  Appalachia  that  they  may  be  restored  to  a  decent,  respecta¬ 
ble  place  in  society  and  share  our  Nation’s  economic  wealth. 
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All  of  us  are  aware  that  no  part  of  our  Nation  can  boast  of  its  eco¬ 
nomic  wealth  and  material  achievements  as  long  as  this  blight  remains 
with  us — an  eyesore  leaving  the  region’s  15  million  inhabitants  desti¬ 
tute  and  without  hope.  It  is  little  wonder  that  they  feel  devitalized 
when  one  realizes  that  the  Federal  assistance  poured  into  the  area  has 
been  only  a  “holding”  operation  at  best.  In  order  to  solve  the  problem, 
we  need  to  get  nt  its  base — not  just  treat,  its  outward  manifestations. 
Mainly,  because  this  proposed  legislation  attacks  the  causes,  rather  than 
the  symptoms,  of  poverty,  it  has  such  a  great  potential  for  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  self-help  and  industrial  growth. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill  now  being  consid¬ 
ered  will  build  the  right  kind  of  economic  foundation.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  more  important  reasons  that  people  from  all  levels  of  our  economic 
strata,  so  to  speak,  are  rallying  behind  this  legislation — including  our 
businessmen — is  the  realization  that  private  enterprise  will  eventually 
be  the  employer  in  the  Appalachian  area.  The  plan  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  one  that  provides  creation  of  an  economic  base  on  which  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  can  build.  It  is  impossible  to  overemphasize  the  goal 
of  this  program — all  is  aimed  at  bringing  to  this  region  and  its  people 
full  benefits  from  full  participation  in  their  Nation's  society  and  econ¬ 
omy.  This  kind  of  activity  makes  one  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it  all  and 
pushes  him  on  to  great  individual  achievements  on  his  own,  once  he  has 
been  provided  the  necessary  means  of  helping  himself. 

Officials  from  Kentucky — both  last  year  and  again  this  week — have 
appeared  before  this  committee  to  spell  out  the  various  needs  in  our 
State  Avhich  can  be  alleviated — and  in  several  cases  entirely  wiped 
out- — by  this  development  action  which  is  so  desperately  needed.  They 
have  explained  how  Kentucky  has  already  made  use  of  many  of  the 
devices  of  the  total  program  now  being  considered  by  this  committee. 
The  tragedy  is  that,  Kentucky,  like  many  other  States  included  in  the 
Appalachian  region,  has  already  employed  the  maximum  limits  of  her 
resources.  Yes,  Kentucky  recognizes  its  need  for  Federal  help  and 
humbly  asks  for  it  while,  at  the  same  time,  pledges  her  fullest  efforts  to 
continue  to  justify  the  help  extended. 

The  Appalachian  regional  program  is,  in  its  simplest  terms,  a 
strategic  design  for  the  conduct  of  all  programs  and  plans  within  this 
region  that  they  may  meet  most,  effectively  the  developmental,  rather 
than  the  general,  purposes  with  which  they  are  concerned.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  of  the  more  important  features  of  this  program  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  construction  of  highways.  These  roads  will  give  access  to 
areas  and  create  development,  potential  where  commerce  and  communi- 
cation  have  been  impossible  in  the,  past  for  the  very  reason  that  there 
was  no  way  into  these  areas.  Not  only  will  this  benefit  the  residents 
and  cont  ribute  to  the  industrial  potential,  but  an  adequate  road  system 
will  provide  recreational  potential  and  attract  tourists  to  the  area. 
Kentucky  now  operates  a  number  of  vacation  parks  in  the  Appalachian 
area.  These  parks  give  recreational  opportunities  to  citizens  of  the 
area.  In  addition,  they  are  the  nucleus  of  the  tourist  industry  which 
is  the  main  income  in  some  of  the  localities  where  they  are  located. 
Only  as  commerce  with  America  comes  to  the  Appalachian  region  will 
it  come  to  eastern  Kentucky  and  the  rest  of  our  State.  This  is  only  one 
of  the  reasons  that  Kentucky  is  for  the  ent  ire  Appalachian  regional 
developmental  program;  it  is  realized  that  the  economic  activities  of 
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all  areas  of  the  region  are  so  interrelated  as  to  require  the  regional 
approach  if  the  desired  results  are  to  be  achieved. 

Not  only  are  the  proposed  programs,  spelled  out  in  this  legislation, 
tailored  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  transportation,  but  in  such  matters 
as  mining  area  restoration,  stream  pollution  abatement,  and  improved 
exploitation  of  natural  resources,  the  regional  development  concept  is 
the  key  to  success  of  the  undertakings.  Development  has  been  the  key¬ 
note  of  both  State  government  policy  and  community  life  in  our  Com¬ 
monwealth.  All  of  our  State  programs — education,  health,  highway 
building,  water  resources  development — have  been  geared  to  those  ob¬ 
jectives  which  will  help  to  create  in  Kentucky  the  job  opportunities 
and  levels  of  living  all  our  citizens  need. 

I  shall  not  elaborate  on  other  developmental  programs  and  studies 
included  in  this  overall  plan,  for  I  believe  enough  has  been  said  in  be¬ 
half  of  these  special  Federal  programs  which  are  necessary  to  spur  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  this  entire  region.  In  approving  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  we  shall  make  good  on  President  Johnson’s  promise  to  help  pull 
poverty-ridden  areas  out  of  the  rut  of  economic  deprivation,  and 
remove  this  eyesore  from  the  Great  Society’s  foundation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Congressman  Stratton  of  New  York. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  this  committee  to  urge  the  inclusion  in  the  so-called  Ap¬ 
palachian  bill  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Kennedy,  making  it  possible  for  the  Appalachian  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  consultation  with  the  Governor  of  New  York  State,  to  consider 
including  in  the  program  some  13  counties  in  southern  and  central 
New  York  State  which  geographically  and  traditionally  form  a  part 
of  the  Appalachian  region. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  tentative  nature  of  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  succeeded  in  including  in  the  bill.  I  am  aware  that  it  does 
not  spell  out  these  13  counties  in  words.  I  am  aware  that  any  inclusion 
of  New  York  counties  would  require  approval  of  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  and  I  am  aware  that  in  previous  years  he  has  turned  this 
proposal  down.  I  am  aware  that  the  inclusion  of  New  York  counties 
would  also  require  approval  of  the  members  of  the  Appalachian  Com¬ 
mission  representing  11  other  States.  And  I  am  also  awai-e  that 
merely  to  include  these  New  York  counties  will  not  guarantee  the  extent 
of  the  assistance  they  might  receive. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  if  I  had  my  own 
way  in  selecting  the  particular  type  of  legislation  I  would  prefer  to 
meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the  areas  in  upstate  New  York  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  this  body,  then  I  would  prefer  the  accelerated 
public  works  approach  or  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
approach,  both  of  which  programs  have  succeeded  very  well  indeed  in 
my  area  and  have  won  great  favor  with  the  people  regardless  of  party 
affiliation. 
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But  I  am  also  able  to  read,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  can  see  that  this  bill 
is  going  to  pass  the  House  and  is  going  to  become  law.  It  has  behind  it 
not  only  the  support  of  the  Senate  but  also  the  very  substantial  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  administration.  I  am  realistic  enough  to  know  that 
proposed  extensions  of  these  other  two  programs  are  very  much  up  in 
the  air  at  the  moment.  And  so,  knowing  that  New  York  needs  help, 
and  wanting  to  try  to  provide  that  help,  the  wise  thing  seems  to  me  to.be 
to  make  an  effort  to  have  my  State  included  in  the  Appalachian  bill. 
I  particularly  commend  Senator  Kennedy  for  having  recognized  this 
need  and  for  having  successfully  added  his  amendment  to  this  bill. 

This  New  York  amendment  is  not  just  a  matter  of  another  area 
trying  to  get  in  on  the  “gravy  train,”  as  some  have  suggested.  South¬ 
ern  New  York  is  traditionally  and  geographically  a  part  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region.  The  average  income  of  the  13  counties  spelled  out 
in  the  Senate  debate  is  on  par  with  the  income  of  the  Appalachian 
region  as  a  whole,  and  is  indeed  lower  than  some  of  the  areas  already 
included  within  the  program. 

A  major  share  of  the  funds  of  this  program  are  designed  for  road 
construction.  This  is  something  which  is  desperately  needed  in  the 
3  counties  in  this  13-county  area  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
In  the  central  portion  of  New  York  State,  we  need  modern  highways 
to  provide  more  ready  access  to  communities  which  are  off  the  super¬ 
highways  and  are  not  readily  accessible  either  to  airline  terminals  or 
railway  depots.  In  fact,  our  need  for  modern  highways  may  well  be 
as  great  or  even  greater  than  that  of  any  part  of  the  rest  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  area. 

There  is  also  a  substantial  need  for  help  in  the  development  of  sewer 
and  water  projects,  both  of  which  are  increasingly  important  in  help¬ 
ing  a  community  attract  new  industry  and  new  residents.  No  financial 
assistance  is  available  from  the  State  governments  on  either  score. 
And  there  is  need,  too,  for  help  in  flood  control  projects,  as  the  bill 
proposes. 

There  was  some  initial  hesitation  in  upstate  New  York,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  and  in  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  over  the 
original  announcement  that  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  had  succeeded  in  getting  some  of  our  counties  added  to  the 
Appalachian  bill.  But  after  responsible  officials  became  aware  of  the 
kind  of  help  this  legislation  would  provide  they  expressed  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  having  it  available  to  their  communities.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  this  reaction  to  the  committee,  and  I  am  certain  that 
assistance  under  the  program  for  these  counties  would  be  in  fullest 
accord  with  the  objectives  of  the  legislation. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  committee  retain 
the  Kennedy  amendment.  May  I  conclude  by  quoting  a  comment  that 
appeared  in  the  press  the  other  day  from  Mayor  Albert  S.  Nader  of 
the  city  of  Oneonta,  in  Otsego  County,  one  of  the  counties  included  in 
the  Kennedy  amendment : 

It  is  no  sin  to  need  help,  but  to  be  too  proud  to  accept  help  when  it  is  freely 
and  genuinely  offered  is  foolish  and  unpardonable.  *  *  *  Where  this  assistance 
comes  from  and  what  it  is  called  is  really  of  little  consequence.  I  am  happy  that 
our  Washington  legislators  have  expressed  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  Otsego 
County  and  its  environs. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you  Congressman  Stratton. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  representative 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  who  is  not  a 
newcomer  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  A.  ROBINSON,  JR.,  STAFF  ENGINEER  AND 

STAFF  COUNSEL,  NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE 

ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Charles  Robinson.  I  am 
the  staff  engineer  and  staff  counsel  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Robinson,  will  you  identify  your  associate? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir.  If  it  please  the  Chair,  I  would  like  to  in¬ 
troduce  and  have  accompany  me  at  the  witness  table  Mr.  Robert  Par¬ 
tridge  who  is  the  senior  legislative  representative  of  our  association. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  prepared  statement  which  we  submitted 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  and  that  I  be  allowed  to 
highlight  it  orally,  thereby  conserving  the  time  of  the  committee  which 
we  know  is  short. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  subcommittee,  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  is  the  service  organization  established  to  provide  legis¬ 
lative,  management,  information,  and  insurance  services  to  REA-financed  rural 
electric  systems.  Membership  in  NRECA,  which  is  entirely  voluntary,  is  held 
by  approximately  92  percent  of  all  REA  electric-type  borrowers. 

The  loads  of  rural  electric  systems  continue  to  expand.  They  are,  therefore, 
always  searching  for  possible  sources  of  low-cost  wholesale  power  supply.  Some 
500  of  these  systems  now  purchase  all  or  portions  of  their  wholesale  electricity 
requirements  from  Federal  power  systems  like  TVA  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion.  During  fiscal  year  1963,  these  systems  bought  more  than  13.8  billion 
kilowatt-hours  from  such  Federal  power  agencies  for  which  they  paid  $68.7  mil¬ 
lion  into  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

It  is  our  history  of  purchasing  Federal  power  and  our  close  association  with 
the  self-liquidating  type  of  Federal  programs  such  as  REA  and  multiple-purpose 
wrater  resource  development  which  leads  us  to  comment  on  ithe  Appalachia  legis¬ 
lation  now  pending. 

As  we  read  S.  3,  it  would  authorize  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
$840  million  for  highway  improvement  in  the  Appalachian  States  plus  an  addi¬ 
tional  $237  million  for  sewage  treatment  plants,  vocational  schools,  water  re¬ 
sources  studies,  hospital  and  health  centers,  land  improvement,  timber 
development,  and  mining  area  restoration. 

Why,  one  might  ask,  in  a  bill  to  aid  Appalachia,  is  there  no  reference  to  the 
one  natural  resource  which  constitutes  Appalachia’s  largest  source  of  wealth — 
coal?  It  almost  appears  as  though  there  had  been,  in  drafting  S.  3,  a  conscious 
effort  to  omit  all  mention  of  coal ;  the  one  element  from  which  could  be  derived 
some  dollars  to  help  repay  the  Federal  grants  authorized  by  the  legislation. 

Of  the  need  and  desirability  for  a  Federal  program  to  combat  the  deplorable 
conditions  under  which  so  many  thousands  of  American  citizens  exist  in  the 
several  Appalachian  States,  there  can  be  no  question. 

It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  the  subject  legislation,  though  desirable  in  its 
objectives,  would  better  serve  the  public  interest  if  modified  to  more  closely 
meet  the  test  of  self-liquidation  which  is  frequently  applied  to  public  works 
undertakings.  In  truth,  S.  3  completely  ignores  the  most  abundant  and  the  most 
valuable  natural  resource  which  the  Appalachian  area  possesses — coal.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  spending  of  Federal  funds  to  build  highways,  sewage  treat- 
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ment  plants,  vocational  education  facilities,  hospital  and  health  centers.  It 
authorizes  additional  money  for  land  improvement,  timber  development,  and 
water  resources  studies.  It  even  authorizes  the  spending  of  $21.5  million  to 
restore  lands  which  have  been  rendered  desolate  through  the  failure  of  private 
entrepreneurs  to  repair  the  ravages  of  their  own  strip-mine  exploitation.  As 
to  authorizing  expenditures  for  increasing  utilization  of  the  coal  resources  of 
the  region,  however,  the  bill  is  anomalously  silent.  Yet,  it  is  by  helping  to 
increase  coal  utilization  that  this  legislation  could  provide  the  basis  for  sustained 
growth  of  the  area’s  economy,  and  render  self-liquidating  all  the  projects  for 
which  Federal  grants  are  provided.  It  is  the  cash  register  of  Appalachia  which 
this  bill  wholly  ignores. 

Every  authority  who  has  studied  the  problems  of  Appalachia  during  recent 
years  has  recognized  the  dominant  role  which  the  area’s  coal  resources  could 
play  in  its  development. 

The  Senate  committee,  in  favorably  reporting  S.  3  on  January  27,  1945,  stated : 

“Despite  drastic  reductions  of  employment  in  the  past  two  decades,  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  transportation  of  coal  still  remains  as  the  single  largest  source  of 
employment  in  Appalachia.  Nevertheless,  automation  in  the  mines  and  shrink¬ 
ing  markets  have  worked  together  to  reduce  coal  employment  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs  in  the  past  15  years. 

“But  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  region  can  exert  a  stabilizing 
influence  on  the  Appalachian  economy.  Thus,  as  part  of  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  plan  for  Appalachia,  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  should  take  every 
measure  to  encourage  the  production  of  bituminous  coal.” 

The  use  of  Appalachian  coal  to  provide  low-cost  electricity  for  use  in  the 
region,  and  for  export  from  the  region,  is  widely  recognized  as  a  desirable  major 
element  in  rebuilding  the  economy  of  Appalachia.  It  has  received  support 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Pennsylvania  Governor’s  Council  of  Science 
and  Technology,  a  panel  of  experts  on  Appalachian  problems  convened  by  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  the  Eastern  Kentucky  Redevelopment  Commission,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Electric  Power  Corp. ;  the  subsidiary  operating  companies  of  which  are 
pledged  to  expand  by  5  million  kilowatts  their  generating  facilities  in  Appalachia 
over  the  next  7  years. 

In  short,  Appalachia  is  a  vast  coal  reserve.  Coal  in  large  quantities  is  low-cost 
electricity.  And,  low-cost  electricity  in  large  quantities  is  dollars. 

So  good  are  the  economics  of  large-scale  coal-fired  steam-electric  stations  in 
Appalachia,  that  the  National  Power  Survey,  recently  published  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  recommends  large-scale  mine-mouth  plants  in  Appalachia, 
with  500-kilovolt  transmission  to  New  York  and  New  England,  as  one  of  the 
preferred  means  of  serving  1980  electric  loads  in  the  latter  areas.  Already,  the 
major  privately  owned  power  companies,  and  their  parent  holding  companies, 
have  recognized  the  benefits  available.  The  Keystone  plant,  consisting  initially 
of  two  800.000-kilowatt  units,  near  Johnstown,  Pa.,  will  be  owned  jointly  by 
General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  a  holding  company  for  five  operating  companies: 
Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  and  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  Allegheny  Power 
System,  a  holding  company  for  seven  operating  companies,  is  building  a  500,000- 
kilowatt  plant  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  A  500-kilovolt  alternating  current  trans¬ 
mission  system  will  link  these  two  plants  with  the  Mount  Storm,  W.  Va.,  1,140,000- 
kilowatt  plant  of  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.,  and  with  the  500-kilovolt 
network  of  the  American  Electric  Power  Co.  The  power  companies  in  Appalachia 
will,  thereby,  be  delivering  high-voltage  electricity  from  Appalachia  to  Richmond, 
Va. ;  Washington,  D.C. :  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  the  New  York  City  metropolitan 
area.  The  evidence  is  irrefutable  that  Appalachia  can  be  established  as  a  center 
of  steam-electric  generation  from  which  power  can  be  delivered  widely  through¬ 
out  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  at  a  cost  lower  than  it  can  be  developed 
from  any  alternative  source. 

This  result  is  being  achieved  by  privately  owned  power  companies  paying  all 
taxes,  local  and  Federal,  and  capital  costs  of  14  percent. 

It.  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  a  Federal  corporation,  operating  in  similar  fashion, 
could  also  sell  enormous  quantities  of  electric  energy  from  steam  stations  in 
Appalachia,  and  utilize  the  surplus  revenue  arising  from  the  difference  between 
Federal  financing  and  private  financing  to  establish  and  fund  an  Appalachian 
development  assistance  fund.  The  latter  fund  could  then  be  used  to  liquidate 
projects  for  which  Federal  grants  are  authorized  in  S.  3. 

The  differential  between  the  cost  of  producing  electricity  in  a  federally  financed 
steamplant  and  a  privately  owned  steamplant  is  approximately  $355  per  kilowatt 
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of  installed  capacity,  calculated  over  a  useful  plant  life  of  35  years.  Thus,  each 
such  plant  would,  during  its  35-year  lifetime,  generate  surplus  revenues  of  over 
$355  million  to  liquidate  the  Federal  investment  in  highways,  sewage  treatment 
plants,  hospitals,  health  centers,  vocational  schools,  and  similar  undertakings. 
Three  such  plants  could  render  self-liquidating  the  entire  Federal  expenditure 
contemplated  by  the  subject  legislation  (see  table  I  attached) . 

In  the  light  of  forecasts  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission’s  National  Power 
Survey  that  by  1980,  the  cost  of  mine-mouth  generation  plus  transmission  to  load 
center  will  be  generally  competitive  with  load  center  generation ;  that  SO  million 
kilowatts  of  new  capacity  added  by  1980  will  be  of  mine-moutli  variety  and  that 
40  million  kilowatts  of  mine-mouth  capacity  will  be  developed  in  the  Appalachian 
area ;  the  potential  for  generating  a  cash  flow  to  fund  the  above  suggested  Appa¬ 
lachian  development  assistance  fund,  is  enormous.  The  opportunities  for  coal 
mine  employment,  for  power  system  construction  and  operation  payrolls,  and 
the  availability  of  low-cost  power  to  stimulate  industrial  and  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  would  be  equally  large.  These  facts  emphasize  the  desirability  for  includ¬ 
ing  in  any  Appalachian  redevelopment  legislation  provisions  for  a  Federal 
corporation  empowered  to  finance  and  operate  coal-burning  steam-electric  stations 
and  to  market  the  power  from  them.  To  ignore  the  potential  of  this  suggestion, 
is  to  almost  completely  reject  the  concept  that  a  program  of  the  type  embodied 
in  S.  3  should,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  reimburse  the  Federal  Treasury 
for  the  expenditures  involved  and  should,  rather  than  constituting  an  extended 
dole,  be  designed  to  stimulate  nongovernmental  business  activity. 

Based  on  all  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  we  strongly  urge  that  S.  3  be 
amended  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  corporation  authorized 
to  finance  and  construct  coal-fired  steam-electric  stations  in  Appalachia,  and  to 
market  the  power  from  them.  The  corporation  should  be  directed  to  turn  over 
to  the  several  States,  or  to  the  United  States,  all  surplus  revenues  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  financing  the  program  contemplated  by  the  instant  legislation. 

As  a  less  desirable  alternative,  we  suggest  that,  at  the  very  least,  there  should 
be  included  in  the  legislation,  authorization  and  direction  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  further  study  the  possibility  of  using  steam-electric  stations  in  Appa¬ 
lachia  to  develop  the  necessary  cash-flow  with  which  to  fund  the  program 
embodied  in  S.  3. 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  statement  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
hearings  held  on  S.  3. 

Table  I. — Calculation  of  surplus  revenue  potential  from  Federal  steam  electric 

station  in  Appalachia 


[In  percent] 


Federal 

Private 

(1)  Annual  fixed  charges  as  percentage  of  plant  investment: 

6.  75 

Depreciation  (6.75  percent  sinking  fund). _ _  _ 

.77 

Replacements  (straight  line) _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 

0. 35 

.35 

Insurance _ _ _ _ __ _ _ 

.25 

.26 

3.50 

Amortization  (3.5  percent  interest) _  _  _  . 

1.50 

5.  85 

Total  fixed  charges _ _  _ _ 

5. 60 

13. 97 

(2)  Assuming  investment  of  $120  per  kilowatt,  unit  fixed  charge  differential  is  $120  (0.14—0.056)  =$10.10  per 

kilowatt-year. 

(3)  For  the  normal  plant  life  expectancy  of  35  years,  the  total  lifetime  fixed  charge  differential  is  $10.10X35, 

or  $355. 

(4)  Then  for  each  plant  of  1-million-kilowatt  capacity,  the  surplus  revenue  generated  during  its  35-year  life 

would  be  $355  million. 

(5)  Three  times  $355  million  is  approximately  the  total  Federal  expenditure  authorized  by  S.  3. 

(6)  Three  plants  of  1-million-kilowatt  capacity  would  generate  sufficient  surplus  revenue  to  liquidate  all 

Federal  investment  authorized  by  S.  3. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  support  the  legislation,  S.  3,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Our  membership  has  constantly  adopted  resolutions  favoring  area  de¬ 
velopment,  especially  development  of  rural  areas. 

We  supported  the  legislation  in  1964.  We  are  particularly  curious, 
however,  with  reference  to  our  constant  interest  in  low-cost  power  con- 
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cerning  section  224(b)  (3)  of  S.  3,  which  appears  to  us  as  a  flat  prohibi¬ 
tion  on  the  use  of  the  legislation.  This  is  on  page  34  of  the  bill,  and 
appears  to  us  as  a  flat  prohibition  against  the  use  of  legislative  author¬ 
ity  for  the  generation,  transmission,  or  distribution  of  electric  power. 
To  us  it  appears  as  a  proviso  that  is  really  a  bar  to  encouraging  the 
maximum  use  of  the  Appalachian  region’s  richest  resource,  which  is 
coal. 

Coal  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  in  S.  3.  The  language  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  appears  completely  contrary  to  the  stated  purposes  of  the  bill, 
which  are  to  establish  a  framework  for  a  joint  Federal  and  State  effort 
toward  providing  basic  facilities  essential  for  the  region’s  growth  and 
to  promote  its  economic  development. 

Considerable  sentiment  has  been  voiced  here  this  morning  in  sup¬ 
port  of  sewage  facilities,  waterplants,  and  these,  together  with  elec¬ 
tricity,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  are  perhaps  the  most  basic  services  that 
could"  be  developed  by  a  community  or  by  a  region  to  attract  industry. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  low-cost  electricity  available  in  Appala¬ 
chia  could  attract  major  industry  and  low-cost  electricity  exported 
from  the  region  could  provide  the  surplus  revenue  to  render  the  entire 
legislative  authority  for  appropriations  in  this  bill  self-liquidating, 
with  surplus  revenue  to  sustain  and  expand  this  Appalachian  program 
in  the  future. 

We  therefore  feel,  rather  than  the  prohibition  of  section  224(4)  (b) 
(3),  the  bill  should  provide  in  effect  for  a  Federal  corporation  with 
bond-financing  authority  and  with  authority  to  build  and  operate 
steam  electric- generating  stations.  This,  of  course,  we  recognize  as 
at  least  an  extension  of  Federal  power  policy  as  it  now  exists,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  departure  from  present  policy.  But  I  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  bill  and  the  entire  concept  of  this  bill  is 
precedent-setting  in  nature.  It  is  novel.  It  is  a  precedent  or  a  model 
for  the  future  in  that  other  legislation  of  the  same  type  appears  to  be 
coming  down  the  road. 

The  Senate  debates  indicate  that  the  President  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  will  probably  give  backing  to  Appalachian-type  legislation  for 
the  Ozark  region,  for  the  New  England  region,  for  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  region  and  for  the  upper  Great  Plains  region.  These  were  all 
mentioned  during  Senate  debates.  So  wholly  aside  from  our  direct 
interest  in  securing  sources  of  low-cost  wholesale  electricity  for  rural 
electric  systems  and  our  interest  in  preserving  the  yardstick  of  a 
Federal  power  program,  we  believe  that  Congress,  in  setting  out  on  a 
program  which  may  ultimately  involve  as  much  as  from  $5  to  $10 
billion  of  Federal  commitments,  might  well  consider  the  ways  and 
means  for  either  recouping  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Federal  invest¬ 
ment  in  these  areas,  or  in  the  alternative  of  sustaining  these  programs 
in  the  future  by  generating  a  cash  flow.  In  Appalachia  it  seems,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  cash  flow  to  render  this  program  self-liquidating 
or  to  extend  and  sustain  it  could  come  from  the  steam  electric  stations 
which  we  suggest.  Our  calculations  indicate  that  for  each  million 
kilowatts  of  capacity  installed  in  a  Federal  steam  electric  station  in 
Appalachia  there  would  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Treasury  some¬ 
thing  on  the  order  of  $350  million  surplus  to  the  cost  associated  with 
the  operation  of  the  plant  over  its  lifetime. 
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Even  assuming  that  some  of  this  potentially  available  surplus  reve¬ 
nue  were  lost  through  attrition,  the  benefits  are  very  large.  These 
surplus  revenue  benefits,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  based  upon  the  cost 
differential  between  a  Federal  plant  and  a  private  plant.  In  that 
connection  we  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  table  I  attached  to 
our  statement  in  which  we  have  made  some  calculations  concerning 
this  differential.  The  surplus  money  that  would  be  generated  by 
these  plants,  could  be  paid  into  what  might  be  called  an  Appalachian 
redevelopment  assistance  fund  and  either  made  available  to  the  sep¬ 
arate  States,  controlled  by  the  States  for  the  expansion  and  sustenance 
of  this  program  in  the  future  years,  or  could  be  returned  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury  to  pay  for  the  program. 

The  economics  of  these  mine-mouth  electric  stations  in  Appalachia 
are  now  being  proven  by  the  location  hi  the  region  of  large  privately 
owned  steam  stations. 

There  are  at  least  20  investor-owned  companies  which  are  presently 
constructing  or  planning  something  on  the  order  of  5  million  kilowatts 
of  steam  electric  stations  in  Appalachia  right  now.  These  stations 
will  be  tied  together  with  a  500,000-volt  network  of  transmission  lines 
that  will  deliver  this  power  from  the  coal  mines  to  Richmond,  Norfolk, 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  the  New  York  areas.  The  plant  an¬ 
nounced  just  last  week,  in  an  article  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  be  constructed  by  a  group  of  5  companies, 
will  of  itself  have  an  installed  capacity  of  1.8  million  kilowatts,  and 
will  create  700  new  jobs  in  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  from  this 
one  plant  alone. 

Many  of  the  authorities  that  have  studied  the  problem  of  Ap¬ 
palachia  over  the  past  few  years  recognize  that  the  expanded  use  of 
coal  in  steam-electric  stations  is  a  major  factor  in  the  present  economic 
circumstances  in  which  the  region  finds  itself,  and  in  the  future  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  region. 

The  President  has  mentioned  this  factor.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  conducted,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  considerable  correspondence  on  it.  The  Pennsylvania 
Governor’s  Council  of  Science  and  Technology  recognized  it  in  its  re¬ 
port  to  the  Governor.  A  Princeton  University  panel  on  Appalachian 
problems  has  recognized  it.  The  East  Kentucky  Redevelopment  Com¬ 
mission  has  recognized  it.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  language 
of  section  224(b)  (3)  of  the  legislation  appears  to  prohibit  that  which 
should  be  a  prime  concern  of  the  legislation,  and  we  urge  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  consider  the  deletion  of  this  language  and  the  insertion  of  lan¬ 
guage  which  will  either  provide  for  the  construction  of  Federal  steam- 
plants  to  generate  some  revenue  to  fund  this  program,  or  in  the  alterna¬ 
tive,  as  a  very  minimum,  Mr.  Chaii'man,  we  suggest  that  language  be 
inserted  into  the  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make,  a 
study  of  this  suggestion  that  mine-mouth  coal  plants  be  included  in 
the  Appalachian  redevelopment  program — Government  mine-mouth 
plants  for  the  purpose  of  developing  surplus  revenue  to  fund  the 
program. 

These  we  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  help  rather  than  hinder  the 
program  because  it  seems  that  it  is  always  easier  to  embark  on  a  new 
Government  program  if  that  program  can  be  placed  on  a  self-sustain¬ 
ing  or  self-liquidating  basis. 
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We  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  to 
the  committee.  We  recognize  the  shortness  of  time.  We  thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Robinson.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  have  a  question. 

Mr.  Robinson,  you  are  proposing  the  establishment  of  another  cor¬ 
poration.  About  one-third  of  this  area  is  covered  by  the  TV A  which 
is  an  entity  which  has  jurisdiction,  therefore,  over  about  one-third  of 
the  counties  in  this  bill.  Do  you  propose  that  the  corporation  you  pro¬ 
pose  would  be  superimposed  over  the  TVA  on  the  same  countries  now 
covered  by  the  TVA  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Baldwin,  I  would  not  think  that  would  be  done. 
I  would  think  that  those  counties  or  that  area  of  the  region  in  which 
these  electric  plants  can  be  economically  located  after  a  site  survey 
should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  another  corporation.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  you  should  have  two  Federal  corporations  operating 
in  the  same  area  for  a  similar  purpose,  no. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Any  such  corporation  as  you  are  suggesting,  how¬ 
ever,  would  have  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  Appalachian  region, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Cramer,  I  think  it  would  depend  upon  the 
language  which  authorizes  the  corporation.  The  language  of  the 
authorizing  legislation,  be  it  in  this  bill  or  some  other  bill,  could  be 
drafted  to  accomplish  almost  any  constitutional  result.  There  are 
almost  innumerable  variations  on  the  type  of  jurisdiction  that  could  be 
conferred  on  the  corporation,  both  with  respect  to  actual  powers  and 
with  respect  to  territorial  limitations. 

Mr.  Cramer.  What  you  are  suggesting  is  that  there  be  established 
a  TVA  power  generating,  largely  mine-mouth  plant,  in  the  type  of 
federally  Government-owned  corporations  similar  to  the  TVA  in  the 
Appalachian  region.  Is  that  your  approach? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Cramer,  I  would  not  want  to  characterize  what 
I  am  suggesting  as  a  TVA  concept  because  TVA  is  a  much  broader 
concept.  I  am  basically  advocating  here  the  establishment  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration  with  power  to  market  revenue  bonds,  build  electric  stations  and 
sell  the  power.  TVA  has  much  broader  authority.  I  am  talking  of 
building  a  Federal  corporation  to  operate  these  plants  which  will 
generate  revenue  to  fund  these  programs. 

Mr.  Cramer.  You  are  talking  about  TVA,  with  the  one  limitation, 
power  generation  and  distribution. 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  the  extent  that  TVA  generates  steampower  that 
would  be  true ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  How  much  money  is  this  going  to  cost?  Have  you 
given  any  thought  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  At  $120  a  kilowatt  or  thereabouts,  a  million  kilo- 
•watts  would  cost  $120  million. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  assume  the  money  would  be  derived  from  the  sale 
of  bonds  in  the  open  market  by  the  corporation  with  or  without  a 
Government  guarantee. 
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Mr.  Cramer.  You  mentioned  the  figure  of  $5  or  $10  billion  in  Fed¬ 
eral  commitments  being  envisaged  as  a  result  of  this  Appalachian 
approach,  is  that  correct;  that  is,  Federal  expenditures. 

Air.  Robinson.  Those  are  the  figures  I  used.  Of  course,  they  are 
estimates  at  this  time. 

This  bill  as  I  understand  it  constitutes  a  commitment  of  about  a 
billion  dollars.  If  you  consider  the  fact  that  there  are  apparently 
four  additional  bills  of  this  nature  in  the  pipeline  at  the  moment,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  talking  in  terms  of  from  $5  to  $10  million. 

Air.  Cramer.  Of  course  a  billion  dollars  in  this  program  is  only  for 
a  2-year  program  other  than  for  highways.  So  actually  the  cost  of 
Appalachia  alone  is  far  in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Air.  Robinson.  Yes;  I  would  say  that  is  all  the  more  reason  to  place 
it  on  a  self-liquidating  basis  if  it  is  at  all  possible. 

Air.  Cramer.  I  am  glad  to  get  those  figures  in  the  record  because  I 
have  been  maintaining  for  some  time  that  the  cost  of  this  program  will 
be  close  to  $4  million  before  they  get  through  over  the  6-year  life  of 
the  commission  in  Appalachia.  It  may  be  extended  beyond  that. 

You  have  suggested  with  these  new  proposals  that  we  are  talking 
about  possibly  a  $10  billion  program. 

I  am  glad  to  get  those  figures  in  the  record  with  regard  to  the  cost  of 
the  program. 

Air.  Robinson.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  we  are  op¬ 
posed  to  this  type  of  program  unless  power  facilities  can  be  put  into 
it.  Our  people  have  consistently,  as  I  previously  stated,  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  to  support  redeveloping  depressed  rural  areas.  Of  course,  the 
entire  history  of  our  own  program,  rural  electrification  and  Federal 
power,  has  been  self-liquidating.  The  REA  loans  are  paid  back.  The 
Federal  funds  invested  in  hydroelectric  stations  are  paid  back.  So  we 
tend  to  think  in  terms  of  self-liquidating  Federal  programs. 

Air.  Cramer.  You  do  not  believe  as  far  as  the  Appalachian  region 
is  concerned  that  REA  and  private  enterprise  can  provide  the  power 
facilities  and  generation  facilities  needed  to  do  the  job  you  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  ? 

Air.  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of  a  shortage  of  elec¬ 
tricity  at  all.  I  think  the  issue  here  is  not  that.  I  think  certainly  that 
the  power  companies  can  provide  the  power  that  is  needed.  I  think 
it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  we  want,  to  maintain  in  the  growing 
power  industry  a  concept  of  the  Federal  yardstick  which  we  believe 
has  served  well  to  control  electric  rates,  and  whether  or  not  we  want 
to  place  in  this  regional  development  program  at  least  one  element  that 
will  generate  some  cash  flow.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  will 
generate  cash  flow  to  either  repay  the  Federal  investment  or  sustain 
and  allow  expansion  of  the  program  in  future  years — nothing  what¬ 
ever.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  one  element  in  Appalachia,  the  richest 
resource  of  the  area,  coal,  has  been  completely  omitted  from  mention 
in  the  bill.  There  is  no  mention  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  was  interested  in  that  comment  because  coal  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  bill  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  coal  provisions  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  principally.  I  refer  you  to  the  bottom  of  page  21,  section 
205,  mine  area  restoration,  make  financial  contributions  to  fill  voids  in 
abandoned  coal  mines.  Section  2  is  outcrop  mine  fires  relating  to  coal 
mines.  Anthracite  coal  on  page  22,  line  6. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  At  the  very  least,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that 
is  a  pretty  negative  reference  to  the  coal  industry.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  repair  damage  that  has  been  incurred  as  a  result  of  operations  car¬ 
ried  on  in  prior  years.  What  I  would  think  the  legislation  ought  to 
envision  is  some  method  of  using  coal  to  stimulate  the  economy  of  the 
region  in  the  future  and  to  make  more  certain  that  a  permanent  indus¬ 
trial  complex  is  attracted. 

I  do  not  question  the  fact  that  there  is  language  in  there  that  will 
repair  the  ravages  brought  about  by  prior  mining  of  the  area. 

Mr.  Cramer.  And  industry  in  my  district,  the  Florida  Power  Corp.,, 
private  enterprise,  I  think  has  done  as  much  to  help  Appalachia  from 
a  single  industrial  standpoint  as  anything  I  have  seen  recently.  They 
have  signed  a  contract  for  use  of  $100  million  worth  of  coal  in  the  next 
10  years  to  be  used  in  a  new  plant  they  are  building  on  the  west  coast 
of  Florida. 

If  you  are  going  to  discourage  that  private  enterprise  approach  that 
can  do  the  job  without  Federal  subsidization  and  is  in  fact  making  a 
great  contribution,  is  that  the  approach  you  are  encouraging  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir.  The  Federal  Power  Commission’s  national 
survey  indicates  that  between  now  and  1980  there  will  be  located  in 
the  Appalachia  region  some  40  million  kilowatts  of  mine-mouth  gen¬ 
eration  because  of  the  fact  that  mine-mouth  generation  plus  the  cost 
of  transmission  is  becoming  more  and  more  economical  with  genera¬ 
tion  of  power  at  the  load.  If  you  take  40  million  kilowatts  and  super¬ 
impose  upon  it  even  4  million  kilowatts  of  Federal  plants  you  are  still 
only  10  percent  of  capacity,  which  is  a  lesser  percentage  than  the 
Federal  power  system  now  bears  to  the  total  system  in  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  really  think  you  are  going  to  discourage  private  enter¬ 
prise  by  competing  with  it  a  little  bit.  If  private  enterprise  is  what 
I  think  it  is,  I  do  think  you  will  provide  some  revenue  to  fund  these 
programs  and  I  think  you  are  going  to  maintain  the  Federal  yard¬ 
stick.  I  do  not  think  you  will  discourage  private  enterprise  any  more 
than  the  Federal  power  program  as  we  know  it  today  has  discouraged 
private  enterprise.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  reports  that  the 
electric  utility  industry  is  the  largets  industry  and  the  most  rapidly 
growing  industry  in  the  United  States.  This  is  at  a  time  when  we  have 
a  Federal  power  program  that  is  something  on  the  order  of  12.7  per¬ 
cent  of  total  installed  capacity.  I  do  not  think  it  really  discourages 
F ederal-private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield,  I  should  like  to  pur¬ 
sue  Mr.  Cramer’s  point  of  this  business  of  the  Federal  Government 
being  competitive  with  investor  utilities  and  the  broad  concept  of  need 
of  electric  power  in  Appalachia.  The  committee  last  year  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  president  of  the  Monongahela  Power  Co.  that  the 
Appalachian  region  has  ample  generating  capacity  for  all  current 
needs,  with  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  population,  the  region 
having  available  38  million  kilowatts  of  generating  capacity,  or  18 
percent  of  the  Nation’s  total  and  has  more  than  10  million  additional 
kilowatts  now  scheduled  or  under  construction.  In  the  light  of  his 
testimony,  would  you  agree  that  there  seems  to  exist  a  power  surplus 
rather  than  a  power  shortage  in  Appalachia  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir,  I  cannot  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Sweeney,  be¬ 
cause  his  company  is  among  those  adding  additional  capacity.  Mo- 
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nongahela  Power  Co.,  I  believe,  and  I  will  check  that,  is  one  of  the 
holding  companies  that  is  part  of  the  Allegheny  Power  System.  As 
I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  Allegheny  Power  System  is  in  the  process 
of  right  now  building  a  half  million  kilowatt  plant  at  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  If  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  area  it  would  not  be  building  addi¬ 
tional  plants. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  One  of  the  biggest  single  powerplants  ever  announced 
is  an  investment  by  all  of  these  investor-owned  utilities  of  moneys 
approximating  $42  million.  Isn’t  that  the  end  investment  that  will 
result  once  that  is  completed  by  private  investor  utilities  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Robinson.  $42  million  sounds  like  an  awfully  large  figure.  I 
do  not  know  what  that  would  include. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  That  has  been  reliably  reported  as  being  the  Ra¬ 
tion’s  investor-owned  utilities  investment  in  plant  during  the  period 
I960  to  1970,  and  it  will  rise  to  $80  billion,  we  are  told,  by  1980. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  the  figures  will  disclose  that  those  estimates  were 
based  on  the  ratio  of  annual  growth  of  12  percent  per  year. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  they  hold  up  to  those  figures  that  would  be  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  thermal  plants  to  generate  the  power  that  would  be 
required  as  to  the  terminal  date. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Robinson,  what  would  you  say  in  the  light  of 
that  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  figure  is  not  related  to  the  plant  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  I  am  interested  in  the  light  of  the  enormity  of  that 
privately  owned  investment,  would  you  agree  that  to  put  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  competitive  position  with  these  privately  owned 
investor-operated  utilities  would  adversely  affect  the  economy  rather 
than  to  benefit  the  overall  economy  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  it  would  benefit  the  economy,  Mr.  Sweeney. 
1  do  not  know  how  familiar  the  committee  is  with  the  national  power 
surveys  recently  published  by  the  Federal  PoAver  Commission.  It  is 
a  monumental  piece  of  research.  It  indicates  that  the  companies  are 
at  the  moment  generating  something  on  the  order  of  60  percent  of 
their  investment  capital  from  their  rate  schedules.  We  feel  in  this 
type  of  situation  a  little  competition  might  serve  the  public  interest 
by  reducing  this  contribution  of  the  ratepayers  to  the  structure  of 
these  companies  which  money  should  be  provided  by  the  investors. 

The  proof  is  that  the  companies  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
TYA  area  which  are  closest  to  sources  of  Federal  power  have  pros¬ 
pered  in  excess  of  industry  averages  in  the  past  several  years.  What 
we  are  talking  about  in  effect  is  10  percent.  If  a  man  owns  any  busi¬ 
ness  and  has  10-percent  competition  it  does  not  seem  to  me  he  is  very 
seriously  injured. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Isn’t  REA  operating  in  this  area  now  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Doesn’t  that  give  them  the  competition  they  need  in 
the  area? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  sir;  and  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
REA  co-ops  do  not  generate  any  poiver.  They  have  to  buy  it  from 
companies  in  this  area  at  wholesale.  Surprisingly  enough  where  Ave 
have  these  mine-mouth  plants  being  built,  to  generate  power  at  41/?  to  5 
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mills,  the  co-ops  in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  are  paying  9 
mills.  We  would  hope  if  we  could  get  one  or  two  Federal  plants  it 
would  cut  that  a  little  bit.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  provide  very 
much  competition  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield.  Mr.  Robinson,  if  you 
feel  that  there  should  be  fair  competition  why  are  not  the  REA’s 
willing  to  increase  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  loans  they  get  from 
Federal  Government,  so  the  interest  rate  would  be  fairly  competitive 
with  private  enterprise,  instead  of  getting  a  subsidized  rate  of  2 
percent  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Baldwin,  we  did  not  come  to  argue  the  2-percent 
issue  today  but  I  will  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  that  question.  We  are 
working  on  a  study.  We  have  employed  Kuhn,  Loeb  Co.,  of  New  York 
to  study  the  possibility  of  several  modifications  in  the  REA  financing 
situation,  (a)  increasing  the  interest  rate  and  maintaining  the  present 
Federal  loan  program,  or  (b)  borrowing  money  in  the  open  market. 
We  expect  the  results  of  that  study  will  be  available  in  a  few  months. 
It  has  taken  a  year  and  a  good  deal  of  money.  The  indications  are  that 
perhaps  about  a  fourth  of  the  distribution  systems  could  afford  to  pay 
perhaps  a  little  higher  rate  of  interest,  but  the  G.  &  T.  systems  and  re¬ 
maining  distribution  systems  could  not.  You  say  it  is  a  subsidized 
rate  of  interest.  By  that  I  guess  you  mean  it  is  lower  than  the  average 
cost  of  money  to  the  Government  at  the  present  time  and  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  By  the  same  token,  we  do  serve  awfully  thin  areas. 
About  3  consumers  per  mile  compared  to  30  by  privately  owned 
companies. 

I  would  point  out  also  that  REA  loans  are  being  repaid.  This  is  a 
self-liquidating  program.  They  are  being  paid  with  some  interest, 
though  the  rate  may  be  low.  The  program  being  considered  here  today, 
though  it  is  a  meritorious  program,  is  completely  nonreimbursing. 
Yet  they  are  both  designed  to  serve  a  social  purpose  and  both  do  serve 
social  purposes.  In  view  of  the  history  of  the  REA  program,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  terms  of  repayment,  in  terms  of  reimbursing  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  has  performed  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Cramer.  If  you  were  to  build  the  mine-mouth  power  generating 
plants  with  the  anticipation  of  providing  employment  in  the  area 
through  the  generation  of  plant  operation  itself,  and  thus  transmitting 
this  power  to  other  parts  of  the  country  outside  Appalachia,  what  you 
would  have  to  do  through  this  corporation  would  be  to  set  up  a  grid 
of  transmission  lines  through  the  service  area  and  the  result  would  be 
a  federally  owned  transmission  line  and  power  generating  program 
in  competition  with  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  no  question,  Mr.  Cramer,  that  this  proposal 
would  offer  a  measure  of  competition  with  private  enterprise.  I  will 
be  the  first  to  admit  that.  I  would  like  to  see  associated  with  these 
plants,  and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  association  in  that,  at  least  a 
minimum  transmission  network.  But  the  major  block  of  the  power 
would  unquestionably  be  delivered  to  the  investor-owned  companies 
who  have  their  own  transmission.  Rural  electric  co-ops  constitute  per¬ 
haps  as  much  as  only  4  percent  of  the  total  electricity  market  in  the 
United  States.  We  would  like  to  buy  a  little  of  the  power.  We  would 
like  to  have  a  little  transmission  with  this  if  it  were  built  with  the  mine- 
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mouth  plant.  But  the  bulk  of  the  power  would  go  to  the  investor- 
owned  companies. 

-  Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Robinson.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  have  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cramer.  May  I  ask  a  question  of  the  committee?  We  have  re¬ 
quested  or  permitted  REA  to  come  in  and  testify.  I  wonder  if  the 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  other  persons  or  organizations  who  might 
have  a  different  view  with  regard  to  setting  up  a  Federal  corporation. 

Mr.  Jones.  As  far  as  I  know  it  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the 
committee  to  make  solicitations  to  anybody  to  come  to  testify  before 
the  committee.  If  there  is  a  request  pending  certainly  we  will  take 
that  into  account. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Do  I  understand  that  the  record  will  be  left  open  for 
such  statements  if  anybody  wishes  to  make  them  for  a  period  of  about 
10  days? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  there  is  no  objection  from  the  members.  It  has  to  be 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement.  I  will  make  the  request  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  permit  me  to  make  these  statements  or  additional  statements 
that  will  be  submitted  as  part  of  the  record. 

I  would  want  them  examined,  as  I  have  just  handed  the  ones  I  have 
in  my  hand  at  the  moment  to  Mr.  Baldwin  for  review,  and  see  if  he  had 
any  objection  to  the  substance  contained  in  the  statements  that  would 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

I  want  all  the  members  to  examine  the  statements.  I  am  not  going 
to  offer  them  at  the  present  moment  because  we  have  one  more  wit¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Robert  Holcomb,  president,  National  Independent  Coal 
Operators  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  HOLCOMB,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENT  COAL  OPERATORS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Holcomb.  My  name  is  Robert  Holcomb.  I  am  president  of 
the  National  Independent  Coal  Operators  Association. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  glad  to  have  you. 

Mr.  Holcomb.  The  members  of  this  association  are  small  coal  op¬ 
erators  located  largely  in  the  Appalachian  region.  I  am  speaking 
for  approximately  5,000  such  operators  who  employ  about  70,000 
men. 

The  story  of  distress  and  poverty  and  the  coal  mining  regions  of 
Appalachia  is  not  new ;  it  has  been  spread  far  and  wide  by  the  news 
media,  by  reports  of  Government  agencies  and  by  the  hearings  of  this 
committee.  However,  there  is  a  story  about  the  coal  mining  industry 
which  very  few  people  know  and  which  bears  directly  on  the  future 
of  Appalachia.  That  is  the  story  of  pockets  of  prosperity  in  the  midst 
of  poverty. 

Pikeville,  Ky.,  my  hometown,  is  situated  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau, 
about  300  miles  from  Washington.  Four  years  ago,  people  in  Pike¬ 
ville  talked  about  pulling  up  stakes  and  moving  elsewhere  to  make  a 
living.  Today,  Pikeville  is  experiencing  an  economic  boom  and  there 
is  a  growing  new  spirit  in  the  community.  Investment  is  up.  A  new 
shopping  center,  an  $800,000  motel,  a  $750,000  bowling  center  and  a 
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Chevrolet  center  which  cost  $250,000  have  all  been  built  recently,  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  examples.  The  Pike  County  News 
has  increased  circulation.  Pikeville  College  is  prospering,  and  bank¬ 
ers,  builders,  and  professional  men  are  all  optimistic  about  the  future. 

How  did  this  come  about  ? 

Poverty  or  progress  in  Pikeville,  like  many  other  communities  in 
Appalachia,  is  based  and  has  for  many,  many  years  been  based  on 
coal  production. 

In  the  report  by  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  coal  is  the  region’s  “No.  1  material  resource,” 
that  “much  of  the  Appalachian  economy  has  long  been  structured 
around  coal  mining  and  its  related  activities,”  that  “the  most  promising 
opportunities  for  industrial  diversification  within  the  region  appears 
to  be  in  localized  processing  and  utilization  of  coal  in  conjunction  with 
other  resources,”  and  that  the  Appalachian  region  is  “largely  coal 
country.” 

Despite  these  well-known  facts,  the  Appalachian  bill,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  eliminate  poverty  in  the  area,  has  nothing,  and  I  emphasize, 
nothing  in  it  which  will  directly  aid  the  one  industry  capable  of  bring¬ 
ing  prosperity  back  to  large  regions  of  Appalachia,  the  coal  industry. 

The  demand  for  coal  has  increased  steadily  since  1960  and  promises 
to  double  between  now  and  1980;  the  domestic  market  for  coal  is  in¬ 
creasing  because  of  its  use  by  the  electric  utilities  and  a  vast  export 
market  remains  to  be  explored.  Coal  is  in  demand,  Appalachia  has 
two-thirds  of  the  Nation’s  coal,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  help 
the  unemployed  realize  the  potentialities  of  coal  development. 

You  can  have  highways  and  byways  in  and  out  of  Appalachia,  but 
the  area  will  not  change  until  there  is  a  rise  in  employment.  Coal 
is  the  key  to  employment. 

The  rise  of  the  small  coal  operators  of  Appalachia  began  in  the 
early  1950’s  when  miners  who  had  for  many  years  been  members 
in  good  standing  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  Union  found  them¬ 
selves  out  of  work  with  pension  and  hospital  benefits  forfeited  and 
no  prospects  to  earn  a  living.  The  UMW  sloughed  these  men  off  on 
a  Government  dole. 

It  has  not  offered  one  thin  dime  to  feed  or  house  them.  It  has 
advanced  no  plan — as  have,  for  instance,  the  far  less  wealthy  meat- 
packers’  union — to  retrain  and  relocate  the  men  displaced  by 
automation. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  only  logical  and  feasible  way  to  make 
a  living  was  to  mine  coal,  and  a  number  of  these  former  UMW  miners 
began  mining  the  thin  seams  of  coal  in  the  areas  which  the  major  com¬ 
panies  found  to  be  uneconomical.  As  more  and  more  men  were  dis¬ 
placed  by  machines,  more  and  more  of  these  small  mines  opened,  and 
slowly  the  small  mining  industry  developed  a  technology  of  its  own. 

Now  these  mines  use  modern  equipment  specially  designed  for 
thin  seam  mining,  engage  in  extensive  safety  programs,  and  provide 
employment  at  an  average  daily  rate  of  approximately  $18  per  man 
per  day.  The  safety  record  of  the  small  mines,  as  the  figures  of  the 
State  mining  departments  will  demonstrate,  is  better  than  that  of 
the  large  automated  mines. 

The  manner  in  which  the  small  mines  help  Appalachia  can  be 
seen  by  examining  the  effect  of  one  new  small  mine  in  a  typical  area, 
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Pike  County,  Ivy.  Even  before  the  mine  is  built,  a  local  construction 
company  will  realize  approximately  $1,000  or  more  building  new 
access  roads,  facing  up  the  coal,  and  excavating  the  coal  debris. 
Subsequently  nearby  mine  equipment  companies  will  get  orders  for 
approximately  $15,000  in  new  equipment  for  the  new  mine,  including 
motors,  drills,  fans,  and  many  other  items. 

Next,  a.  sawmill  located  nearby  will  furnish  lumber  valued  at 
around  $1,500.  Other  material  used  by  the  mine  will  include  sheet 
iron,  tin  siding  and  numerous  other  items,  all  purchased  from  local 
merchants  and  distributors. 

After  the  completion  of  the  mine,  eight  men  will  be  employed  for 
inside  work.  In  addition,  a  truck  driver  will  be  hired,  making  a 
total  of  nine  men  employed.  This  means  nine  families  will  have  a 
source  of  income.  It  also  means  nine  families  are  not  on  relief. 

The  average  family  in  Appalachia  consists  of  a  man,  his  wife 
and  four  children.  (The  Pike  County,  Ivy.  Health  Department  points 
out  this  is  a  very  conservative  figure.)  This  means  that  every  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  community  has  54  potential  new  customers  who  now 
have  money  in  their  pocket.  It  also  means  money  to  the  Federal, 
State,  county  and  municipal  governments  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

In  1964  the  small  mines  poured  $35  million  into  the  economy  of 
Pike  County. 

Despite  their  growing  success,  these  mines  are  still  largely  marginal 
operations.  The  price  of  a  ton  of  coal  produced  by  these  small 
operators  will  not  average  above  $3.85  per  ton.  Out  of  this  there 
are  production  costs  of  $3,  haulage  costs  of  50  cents,  and  preparation 
costs  of  15  cents.  Accordingly,  the  typical  profit  per  ton  of  coal  pro¬ 
duced  is  approximately  20  cents  per  ton.  This  leaves  little  room  to 
meet  sudden  market  change. 

Yet  such  changes  have  been  happening  in  the  coal  industry.  The 
railroads  have  recently  instituted  “unit  train”  volume  rates  which  the 
small  shipper  cannot  utilize  unless  he  can,  in  combination  with  other 
small  shippers,  pool  production  to  meet  the  tonnage  requirements  of 
the  rate.  He  cannot  do  this,  however,  unless  common  storage  and 
cleaning  facilities  are  available.  Today  there  are  no  such  facilities 
available  to  the  small  operators. 

Undeniably,  there  are  many  problems  attendant  upon  setting  up 
unit  train  operations  which  will  serve  the  small  operators  of  Appa¬ 
lachia.  While  many  of  the  problem  areas  are  apparent,  the  complexity 
of  transportation  costs  is  such  that  only  a  thorough  study  of  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  Appalachian  unit  trains  can  provide  the  information  neces¬ 
sary  for  intelligent  choices. 

It  is  our  belief  that  a  study  could  be  completed  for  approximately 
$50,000.  This  is  not  a  large  figure,  but  is  a  larger  figure  than  any 
of  these  small  operators  can  afford  individually.  In  view  of  the 
millions  proposed  to  aid  Appalachia,  this  seems  a  modest  sum  to  ex¬ 
pend  upon  a  study  of  a  program  which  may  save  thousands  of  jobs. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  entire  Appalachian  program  will  be  a  failure 
if  nothing  is  done  to  preserve  competitive  opportunities  of  the  small 
coal  operators.  Certainly  the  Government  should  not  hand  out  with 
one  hand  and  take  away  with  the  other. 

We  do  not  ask  for  relief,  we  want  opportunity.  Why  shouldn’t 
coal  development  agencies  be  established  on  the  same  basis  as  timber 
development  agencies? 
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H.R.  1708,  introduced  by  Congressman  Jennings,  of  Virginia,  pro¬ 
vides  for  such  agencies.  Such  agencies  could  make  funds  available 
on  a  loan  basis  which  could  establish  the  central  storage  and  cleaning 
plants.  The  cost  of  a  cleaning  and  storage  plant  large  enough  to 
handle  the  volume  to  participate  in  unit  train  operations  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $3  million.  Congress,  however,  would  see  the  direct  benefit 
which  will  result  from  such  an  operation,  and,  hopefully,  will  consider 
expansion  of  a  program  which  will  keep  and  provide  the  largest 
employment  in  the  distressed  Appalachian  area. 

Speaking  frankly,  it  is  obvious  to  me  why,  in  a  bill  which  is  pre¬ 
sumably  concerned  with  the  ills  of  Appalachia,  there  is  no  mention 
of  coal,  the  “primary  material  resource”  of  the  area. 

On  the  merits  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  the  inclusion 
of  a  provision  for  coal  development  agencies.  The  bill  contains 
specific  provisions  for  timber  and  specific  provisions  for  agriculture. 
I  submit  that  the  reason  that  coal  development  is  not  provided  for  is 
that  the  small  mines  of  Appalachia,  which  would  be  the  main  benefi¬ 
ciaries  of  any  marketing  or  development  program,  are  largely  non¬ 
union  mines.  They  are  nonunion  not  because  they  are  opposed  to  un¬ 
ionism  per  se  (indeed,  their  owners  are  almost  all  former  union  men), 
but  because  the  UMW  has  refused  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  these 
operators  except  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  contract  signed  by  the  giant 
automated  strip  and  shaft  mines  which  calls  for  a  wage  of  $26.25  per 
man  per  day,  and  a  payment  of  40  cents  per  ton  of  coal  mined  into  the 
UMW  welfare  fund. 

If  the  coal  production  of  the  independent  mines,  the  small  operators 
of  Appalachia,  were  eliminated  entirely,  then  the  giant  operators 
would  rapidly  fill  the  market  themselves,  replace  the  100  million  tons 
per  year  produced  by  the  small  operators  and  the  UMW  welfare  fund 
would  benefit  by  some  $40  million  per  year. 

Although  there  is  already  being  paid  into  the  union  welfare  fund  ap¬ 
proximately  $125  million  a  year,  and  the  fund  covers  only  60,000  men, 
none  of  these  men  has  a  vested  right  in  1  cent  of  the  UMW  pension 
fund.  If  they  are  laid  off  work  and  go  to  work  for  one  of  the  small  in¬ 
dependent  mines,  then  they  forfeit  all  rights  in  any  pension  that  they 
might  have  become  entitled  to  at  a  later  date.  Many  men  have  for¬ 
feited  these  rights  because  they  would  rather  work  than  stay  on  relief 
and  wait  for  their  pension.  Their  industry  and  initiative  deserve  the 
encouragement  of  Congress. 

The  UMW  is  aware  that  any  provision  in  the  Appalachian  bill  to 
encourage  coal  production  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  small 
operators,  so  help  for  coal  in  the  pending  bill  has  become  a  political 
issue. 

I  respectfully  ask  the  committee  to  consider  the  merits  of  what  can 
really  be  done  to  help  employment  in  Appalachia  and  I  ask  it  to  pass 
a  bill  which  contains  the  proposed  amendment  attached  to  my  state¬ 
ment  which,  essentially,  adapts  the  timber  development  provisions  to 
coal  development. 

I  would  further  request  that  the  bill  be  amended  at  lines  24  and  25 
of  page  33  to  permit  the  financing  of  industrial  plants  and  the  purchase 
of  machinery  if  such  financing  and  purchasing  is  done  through  a  non¬ 
profit  agency. 
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In  conclusion,  there  are  three  needs  that  must  be  satisfied  if  the  small 
mine  industry  is  to  help  brighten  the  employment  picture  in  Appa¬ 
lachia  : 

1.  Management  training  sessions  for  potential  small  mine  operators. 
Many  individuals  interested  in  starting  new  mine  enterprises  and  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  growing  coal  economy  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  lack 
of  business  know-how. 

2.  Sound  financing  for  small  mines.  An  effective  small  mine  can  be 
established  on  less  than  $25,000  capital.  In  the  past,  traditional 
sources  of  funds  have  been  reluctant  to  invest  in  small  mines. 

3.  Fiscal  aid  in  the  creation  of  mammoth  cooperatives  for  storage, 
processing,  and  shipment  of  coal. 

(Appendix  to  Mr.  Holcomb’s  statement  follows:) 

Appendix 

Coal  Resources  and  Development 

Sec.  - (a)  In  order  that  the  region  shall  more  fully  benefit  from  the  coal 

resources  that  are  one  of  its  prime  assets,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  is  author¬ 
ized  to  ( a )  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  organization  and  operation,  under 
State  law,  of  coal  development  organizations  having  as  their  objective  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  coal  development  programs  to  achieve  improved  coal  productivity  and 
an  increased  return  for  coal  operators  through  (1)  continuity  of  management, 
transportation,  and  marketing,  (2)  the  administrative  or  physical  consolidation 
of  small  coal  holdings  into  efficient  management  units,  and  (3)  other  appropri¬ 
ate  means;  and  (5)  provide  not  more  than  one-half  the  initial  capital  require¬ 
ments  of  such  organizations  through  loans  approved  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Appalachia  Development  Corporation. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  rendered  a  valuable  service, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  that  he  pointed  out  a  very  salient  fact 
which  shows  the  weakness  of  this  entire  bill,  and  that  is  there  is  little 
in  it  that  is  actually  going  to  result,  as  far  as  the  coal  mining  industry 
is  concerned,  in  additional  coal  production  and  employment  in  the  coal 
mining  areas. 

Putting  out  fires  and  so  forth  does  not  necessarily  mean  you  are 
going  to  employ  a  lot  of  extra  people  in  the  coal  mining  industry. 

Mr.  Holcomb.  That  is  strictly  temporary  employment. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Temporary  to  accomplish  that  objective  in  the  form 
of  a  public  works  project,  a  WPA  type  of  thing,  but  not  creating  jobs 
on  a  long-range  basis  as  it  affects  new  jobs. 

I  think  you  have  rendered  a  valuable  service  in  showing  when  it 
comes  to  the  coal  production  and  employment  end,  this  bill  is  not 
going  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Holcomb.  It  does  not  unless  you  use  H.R.  1708. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  will  do  it  only  as  it  relates  to  the  small  operator ; 
right  ? 

Mr.  Holcomb.  Well,  the  small  operators  are  the  predominant  pro¬ 
viders  of  employment  in  Appalachia,  and  the  large  mines  employ 
about  60,000.  The  small  mines  employ  in  the  neighborhood  of  70,000 
to  75,000. 

When  a  large  mine  is  established,  the  production  is  anywhere  from 
40  to  250  tons  a  day  per  man.  In  a  small  mine,  the  production  is  ap¬ 
proximately  10  tons  per  day  per  man.  At  the  very  least,  if  you  put 
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in  a  small  mine,  you  will  provide  four  times  the  number  of  jobs  than  in 
a  large  mine. 

I  think  the  primary  aim  of  the  committee  is  to  provide  employment. 
Certainly  this  can  be  done  best  in  a  small  mine. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  Any  further  questions. 

Again  let  me  thank  you. 

The  subcommittee  will  recess  until  2  :30  this  afternoon  to  go  into 
executive  session. 

Before  we  recess,  I  would  like  to  have  the  authority  to  place  in  the 
record  at  their  appropriate  places  in  the  record  statements  that  have 
been  submitted  by  members. 

We  have  statements  from  the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  we  have  Congressman  Jennings  statement  and  Congress¬ 
man  Slack’s  statement  and  a  statement  from  the  Governor  of  Georgia. 

Then  a  statement  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
CIO,  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Hess,  chairman  of  the  Patents  Committee 
National  Association,  a  statement  of  Herbert  Walters  of  Morristown, 
Tenn. 

If  members  have  requests  from  people  who  are  interested  in  the  bill 
who  wish  to  make  a  statement,  I  think  you  should  take  the  liberty  of 
stating  they  will  be  included. 

(The  statements  referred  to  follow :) 

Statement  of  National  Association  of  Manufacturing 

As  a  voluntary  organization  long  devoted  to  fostering  economic  progress,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  interested  in  constructive  measures 
which  might  contribute  to  this  objective  and  serve  the  national  interest. 

Our  association  welcomes  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  H.R.  4,  and  we 
would  like  to  assist  the  subcommittee  in  finding  satisfactory  ways  to  help 
ameliorate  problems  resulting  from  economic  decline,  wherever  they  may  be 
found. 

The  feelings  of  members  of  the  business  community  about  such  problems  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  members  of  other  major  segments  of  the  national  society ; 
business  leaders  generally  have  a  deep  concern  for  the  unemployed  and  other 
people  who,  for  whatever  reason,  are  deprived  of  the  social  and  economic 
benefits  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  now  enjoy. 

However,  legislation  at  the  national  level  which  provides  programs,  benefits, 
and  privileges  on  a  preferential  basis  for  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest  of  the  country  is  necessarily  open  to  serious  question,  and  we  are 
unable  to  endorse  such  an  approach. 

Such  legislation  could  easily  lead  to  a  crazy  quilt  patchwork  of  laws  as  each 
region  of  the  country  seeks  to  have  its  own  special  law  passed  by  the  Congress. 
Already,  proposals  are  being  put  forth  for  special  laws  to  be  applicable  to  other 
particular  parts  of  the  country.  So  far,  the  regions  mentioned  have  included 
“the  Upper  Great  Lakes,”  “the  Ozarks,”  “New  England,”  “the  Upper  Great 
Plains,”  the  “Four  Corners  area  of  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,” 
“the  Idaho  Panhandle”  and  “parts  of  the  Deep  South.” 

1.  REGIONAL  GERRYMANDERING 

Such  legislation  could  also  easily  lead  to  regional  gerrymandering  as  par¬ 
ticular  counties  seek  to  be  included  in  a  preferred  “region.”  This  has  already 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Appalachian  region  when  the  Senate  voted  to 
provide  for  study  of  the  addition  of  13  counties  in  New  York  State  to  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region  defined  in  S.  3.  Indeed,  the  Appalachian  region  as  defined 
in  H.R.  4  and  other  pending  bills  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a  gerrymander  itself 
since  the  Appalachian  mountain  range  actually  extends  through  New  York  and 
New  England  to  the  northern  border  of  Maine. 
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The  incentive  to  have  preferential  regions  established  and  particular  counties 
added  to  preferential  regions  is  clear  and  understandable.  For  example,  the 
Federal  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  project  under  a  so-called  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  may  go  as  high  as  80  percent  in  the  Appalachian  region,  while  it  may 
be  limited  to  30  percent  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  is  obviously  not  equality 
of  treatment,  and  will  have  a  terrible  hodgepodge  of  laws  if  each  region  of 
the  country  winds  up  with  a  different  percentage  figure.  If  they  each  wind  up 
with  the  same  percentage  figure,  then  there  is  no  reason  to  have  special  regional 
legislation.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  long-range  interests  of  the 
country  if  the  Congress  would  refrain  from  the  understandable  temptation  to 
engage  in  an  experiment  in  regional  gerrymandering. 

A  full  statement  of  our  economic  and  statistical  analysis  of  available  data 
concerning  the  relationship  of  the  Appalachian  region  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
appears  at  pages  601-609  of  the  printed  record  of  the  1964  House  hearings  and 
this  information  is  hereby  incorporated  by  reference.  Among  other  matters, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  much  economic  progress  is  taking  place  in  the  Appalachian 
region  defined  by  the  legislative  proposals ;  that  this  progress  was  achieved  prin¬ 
cipally  through  private  investment  in  job-creating  facilities;  and  that  the  best 
way  to  help  the  Appalachian  region  as  well  as  all  other  regions  is  through  broad 
national  policies  which  encourage  the  formation  of  capital  and  its  risk  investment 
in  job-creating  enterprises.  For  example,  it  was  pointed  out  that  businessmen 
(and  many  economists)  had  argued  for  many  years  that  a  tax  cut  would  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  economic  activity.  The  encouragement  the  tax  cut  gave  the 
business  community  has  resulted  in  major  new  programs  of  expansion. 

Data  released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  on  January  7,  1965,  indicated 
that  employment  in  trade  and  manufacturing  has  risen  from  64.6  million  a  year 
ago,  to  an  alltime  high  of  66.6  million;  the  total  unemployment  rate  for  adult 
down  from  5.5  percent  a  year  ago  to  4.9  percent ;  the  unemployment  rate  for  adult 
men  has  gone  down  from  4.3  percent  a  year  ago  to  3.5  percent;  and  the  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  for  married  men  has  gone  down  from  3.3  percent  a  year  ago  to 
2.7  percent.  One  way  to  help  Appalachia,  then,  is  to  adopt  general  governmental 
policies  which  encourage  business  expansion. 

No  matter  what  the  immediate  effects  of  the  recent  tax  cut  on  the  economy, 
we  should  not  consider  this  job  finished.  We  need  to  consider  the  possibility 
that  we  will  benefit  by  further  tax  reform,  oriented  toward  improvement  of  busi¬ 
ness  incentives  and  increasing  the  funds  available  for  private  investment.  We 
must  also  be  aware  of  the  dangers  of  inflation.  Therefore,  increased  revenues 
resulting  from  economic  growth  should  be  used  primarily  for  further  tax  reduc¬ 
tion.  This  suggests  that  economy  in  Government  spending,  not  increased  ex¬ 
penditures  for  marginal  and  nonrevenue  producing  projects,  should  be  one  of  the 
foremost  concerns  of  the  89th  Congress.  A  $1  billion  preferential  program  for 
the  Appalachian  region  to  be  followed  by  similar  outlays  for  other  regions  granted 
preferential  treatment  would  not  reflect  such  a  concern. 

We  note  that  section  2  of  the  bill  states  the  following : 

“The  public  investments  made  in  the  region  under  this  act  shall  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  areas  where  there  is  the  greatest  potential  for  future  growth,  and  where 
the  expected  return  on  public  dollars  invested  will  be  the  greatest.” 

If  it  is  decided  to  have  a  program  of  this  type  involving  massive  Government 
spending,  then  the  above-stated  policy  is,  of  course,  a  desirable  one  to  pursue. 
Communities  which  have  developed  best  in  the  past  probably  have  the  best  chance 
for  future  growth.  However,  recognition  of  the  desirability  of  such  a  policy  by 
inevitable  logic  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Government  intervention  in  economic 
processes  is  unsound. 

The  forces  of  a  free  market,  based  on  the  decisions  of  millions  of  citizens 
seeking  their  own  economic  best  interests,  can,  better  than  can  Government 
officials,  determine  the  areas  where  there  is  greatest  potential  for  future  growth 
and  where  the  expected  return  on  dollars  invested  will  be  the  greatest.  If  in¬ 
dividual  citizens  make  some  economic  mistakes  from  time  to  time,  they  do  so  at 
their  own  risk  without  imposing  undue  hardship  on  others.  When  Government 
officials  make  economic  mistakes,  the  hardships  are  widespread  such  as  in  the 
case  of  perpetuation  of  price  controls  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  essence, 
the  issue  is  economic  democracy  versus  economic  dictatorship,  and  inevitably 
economic  democracy  will  prevail. 

The  arbitrary  designation  by  Government  fiat  of  certain  areas  to  receive 
preferential  treatment  will  create  temporary  artifical  market  forces  which  in 
the  long  run  will  lead  to  economic  waste.  Thus  it  appears  that  by  this  legisla- 
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tion.  an  economic  choice  will  be  made  to  give  preferential  treatment  in  public 
spending  to  so-called  Appalachia  and  apparently  to  particular  areas  within 
so-called  Appalachia.  We  strongly  urge  that  such  economic  choices  be  left  up 
to  the  forces  of  the  free  market  which  have  created  the  economically  strongest 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  broad  terms,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  sees  the  problems 
of  the  area  which  has  been  designated  as  Appalachia  as  a  reflection  of  those 
elsewhere  in  the  economy.  The  geographic  identifiability  of  the  region  does  not 
mean  it  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

To  the  extent  that  Appalachia’s  various  subsections  have  special  problems, 
these  should,  can,  and  will  be  solved  by  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  millions 
of  individuals,  thousands  of  business  firms,  and  hundreds  of  State  and  com¬ 
munity  bodies.  There  are  encouraging  signs  that  this  is  happening  on  a  signifi¬ 
cant  scale.  Therefore,  as  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  poverty  throughout 
the  country,  the  need  is  for  policies  which  will  remove  the  barriers  to  economic 
growth  in  the  productive,  private  sector  of  the  economy.  It  is  by  this  decen¬ 
tralized  and  voluntary  type  of  action,  rather  than  by  the  intrusion  of  Federal 
bureaucracy,  that  economic  growth  has  been  achieved  in  the  country  at  large- — 
and  is  being  achieved  in  Appalachia.  The  approach  represented  by  H.R.  4 
might  well  impede,  rather  than  assist,  progress  along  these  lines. 

II.  THE  STEP  (SOLUTIONS  TO  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS)  PROGRAM  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS,  AND  OTHER  VOLUNTARY  EFFORTS 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  decentralized  and  voluntary  action,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  has  launched  its  STEP  program,  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  widespread  knowledge  of  sound  solutions  to  employment  problems.  The 
STEP  program  collects  and  publishes  case  studies  analyzing  successful  solutions 
to  difficult  employment  problems.  The  case  studies  are  grouped  as  follows : 

A.  Case  studies  on  company  employment  problems : 

1.  Selection. 

2.  Company  sponsored  training. 

3.  Retraining. 

4.  Redirecting. 

B.  Case  studies  on  community  employment  problems : 

1.  Self  development. 

2.  Community  sponsored  training. 

3.  Job  development. 

4.  Relocation. 

Companies  or  communities  having  one  or  more  of  these  employment  problems 
can  request  case  studies  outlining  how  other  companies  or  communities,  facing 
similar  problems,  worked  out  satisfactory  solutions.  The  case  studies  are 
sufficiently  detailed  to  enable  the  determination  of  whether  or  not  a  similar 
program,  perhaps  revised  to  fit  local  circumstances,  would  be  helpful. 

Three  such  STEP  case  studies  relating  to  the  Appalachian  region  are  attached 
herewith  and  made  a  part  of  this  statement.  The  first  is  an  instance  in  which 
a  community  was  hit  hard  by  a  decline  in  local  coal  mining  operations  and  the 
depletion  of  quality  timber  for  lumber  production.  The  people  of  Braxton 
County,  W.  Va.,  formed  the  Braxton  County  Redevelopment  Corp.,  a  private, 
locally  owned  and  organized  corporation.  They  analyzed  the  resources  of  their 
county  and  concluded  its  chief  asset  was  an  abundance  of  low-quality  timber. 
The  redevelopment  corporation  raised  over  ,$400,000  from  local  sources  for  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  West  Virginia  Forest  Products  Co.  so  as  to  construct  a  wood 
processing  plant.  The  plant  uses  a  new  method  which  makes  particle  board  from 
low-quality  timber.  Imported  technicians  train  the  local  workers  who  are  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  unem ployed  as  aptitudes  permit.  The  company 
employs  more  than  400  persons.  Now,  Braxton  County  has  an  industry  in  which 
the  people  take  pride  because  they  built  it  themselves. 

Local  leaders  in  Chicago  became  aware  that  from  25,000  to  30,000  southern 
Appalachian  emigrants  had  moved  into  a  2-  by  5-mile  area  of  uptown  Chicago. 
These  emigrants  were  having  difficulties  adjusting  to  an  unfamiliar  urban  en¬ 
vironment.  The  local  leaders  donated  $25,000  so  that  a  Chicago  office  of  the 
Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains  Inc.  could  be  esablished  to  help  these  people. 
The  Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains  Inc.  is  located  in  Berea,  Ky.,  and  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  people  from  the  Appalachian  region.  The  Chicago  office 
gets  in  touch  with  emigrants  either  before  or  after  they  arrive  in  Chicago. 
Information  is  provided  as  to  available  housing,  job  opportunities,  and  training 
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opportunities.  Skills  are  analyzed  and  classes  are  held  on  techniques  of  securing 
employment.  Businessmen  are  urged  to  accept  them  and  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  prove  their  worth  by  employing  those  who  qualify  for  available  jobs.  Many 
families  have  been  helped  by  the  council’s  Chicago  office. 

Nautilus  Industries,  Inc.  located  a  new  plant  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania  to  manufacture  home  appliances.  The  local  work  force  was  com¬ 
posed  of  natives  of  the  area,  experienced  only  in  coal  mining,  many  of  them 
chronically  unemployed.  Gerald  L.  Cohen,  founder  and  president  of  Nautilus, 
a  native  of  the  area,  had  the  conviction  that  such  former  coal  miners  could  be 
trained  for  metalworking  jobs  such  as  paint  sprayer,  shear  operator,  buffer 
repairman,  press  operator,  welder,  assembler,  packer,  finisher,  and  inspector. 
A  company-sponsored  training  program  was  established.  It  consists  of  a  careful 
selection  process  which  places  great  stress  on  motivation,  personal  responsibility, 
and  good  work  attitudes;  mechanical  aptitude  tests  in  welding,  assembly,  and 
press  operations  administered  by  the  State  employment  service;  and  an  on-the- 
job  training  program  with  members  of  the  company  supervisory  force  as  in¬ 
structors.  The  training  program  has  resulted  in  a  skilled,  productive  work  force. 
A  typical  example  of  transition  from  coal  miner  to  skilled  metalworker  is  an 
employee  who  spent  29  years  in  coal  mining  and  had  been  out  of  work  for  2  years 
before  coming  to  Nautilus.  Now  he  is  a  skilled  stamping  press  operator.  The 
community  of  Freeland,  Pa.,  where  the  plant  is  located,  and  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  high  in  their  compliments  about  Nautilus  Industries,  Inc.  and  what 
it  has  meant  to  the  people  in  that  area. 

Properly  conceived  self-help  programs  might  well  be  given  greater  public 
prominence  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  Appalachian  region  and  the 
STEP  program  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  an  effort  in  that 
direction. 

There  are  various  other  examples  which  can  be  culled  from  the  files  of 
foundations,  universities,  labor  organizations,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
business  sources,  Which  illustrate  graphically  the  achievements  of  business, 
professional,  and  labor  union  leadership  in  “turning  around”  communities 
that  have  become  psychologically  as  well  as  economically  depressed. 

One  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  voluntary  national  organization  dedicated  to 
the  concept  of  helping  people  help  themselves  is  the  14-year-old  Board  for 
Fundamental  Education,  composed  of  businessmen,  educators,  and  professional 
people.  Significantly,  it  wras  chartered  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  1954  and  annually  reports  its  activities  to  the  Congress. 

Its  purpose : 

“To  provide  guidance  in  planning  activities  which  will  encourage  willing 
people  to  help  themselves  to  develop  their  capacities  more  fully,  to  utilize  their 
potential  to  the  maximum  degree,  and  to  lead  richer,  more  productive  lives 
that  will  be  of  benefit  to  themselves  and  to  their  community.” 

Through  the  board’s  efforts,  a  civic  action  group  was  organized  in  1957 
under  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick  in  Wirt  County,  W.  Va.,  after  traditional  sources  of 
income  had  dried  up.  Through  the  community’s  own  initiative,  a  ski  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  (started  through  a  $35,000  local  investment)  wTas  established; 
a  plant  nursery  employing  200  people  was  started,  and  various  local  organiza¬ 
tions  coopera  ted  in  building  a  recreational  area  and  in  developing  a  program 
for  youth.  These  activities  grew  out  of  a  program  stimulated  by  the  Board 
for  Fundamental  Education  involving  individual  development  through  courses 
in  fundamental  education.  Community  volunteers  put  on  adult  workshops, 
seminars,  and  learning  programs.  Today  Wirt  County  is  an  area  of  growth 
instead  of  stagnation,  development  instead  of  disintegration,  hope  instead  of 
fear. 

The  knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  more  than  a  quarter  century  of 
work  at  Flanner  House,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  helping  adults  acquire  the  basic 
tools  of  learning  have  now  been  applied  by  the  board  staff  and  cooperative 
educators  in  such  areas  as  Overton  and  Pickett  County,  Tenn. ;  Hawkins, 
Tex. ;  Ashland,  Wis. ;  suburban  Duluth  and  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation, 
Minn. 

Anaconda  Co.  is  helping  unemployed  coal  miners  from  the  Appalachian  region 
relocate  in  metal  mining  jobs  in  Montana.  The  big  majority  of  those  relocated 
have  switched  easily  to  “hard  rock  mining”  and  they  are  now  among  the 
most  highly  regarded — and  highly  paid — miners  on  “The  Richest  Hill  on 
Earth”  in  Butte,  Mont.  This  is  a  sterling  example  of  a  private,  voluntary 
program  to  help  solve  the  employment  problems  of  persons  in  the  Appalachian 
region. 
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A  great  deal  more  work  is  going  on  in  this  field  than  is  generally  recognized. 
This  distinguished  subcommittee  could  perform  a  signal  public  service  by 
spotlighting  this  phase  of  our  national  endeavor — much  of  it  rooted  deeply 
in  the  fabric  of  American  life  and  heritage. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  urge  that  a  costly  approach,  based  on  massive 
Government  economic  intervention  without  regard  to  historic  free  market 
trends,  be  rejected. 


STEP — A  Case  Study  on  Job  Development 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

If  you  have  this  problem:  A  declining  economy,  people  leaving  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  high  unemployment. 

This  case  study  may  help  you :  Community  organized  a  new  industry  to  use 
local  raw  material  previously  considered  unsuitable  for  processing. 

The  people  of  Braxton  County,  W.  Va.  (population  15,152)  proved  that 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  Located  in  central  West  Virginia  and 
surrounded  by  rugged  mountains,  the  community  was  hit  hard  by  the  decline 
in  the  coal  mining  industry  and  the  depletion  of  quality  timber  for  the  lumber¬ 
ing  industry. 

An  analysis  of  the  county  indicated  that  the  two  main  resources  were  people 
willing  to  work  and  a  lot  of  poor  quality  timber.  But  how  to  make  use  of 
the  timber  was  the  question.  Established  wood  processing  firms  were  not 
interested. 

So,  local  leaders  decided  that,  if  anything  was  to  be  done,  the  citizens  of 
Braxton  County  would  have  to  do  it  themselves.  A  search  was  made  for  a 
method  of  wood  processing  that  would  allow  economic  conversion  of  the 
available  timber.  A  process  was  discovered.  It  was  so  new  that  machinery 
and  supervisory  personnel  had  to  be  imported  from  Germany.  Now,  Braxton 
County  has  an  industry  in  which  the  people  take  pride  because  they  built  it 
themselves. 

A  PROGRAM  DESIGNED  TO  DISCOVER  OR  DEVELOP  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  WITHIN  THE 

COMMUNITY 

The  Braxton  County,  W.  Va.,  program  raised  the  funds  and  organized  a  new 
industry  specifically  for  the  use  of  local  raw  materials  and  to  provide  jobs 
for  unemployed  workers  in  the  community. 

The  Braxton  County  project 

The  Braxton  County  Redevelopment  Corp.,  a  private,  locally  owned  and 
organized  corporation  raised  money  for  investment  in  the  West  Virginia 
Forest  Products  Co.  The  company  uses  a  new  wood  processing  method  to 
convert  low-quality  timber  into  particle  board  which  is  used  in  various  types 
of  furniture,  equipment  manufacturing,  and  building  construction. 

Project  financing 

To  raise  the  necessary  money,  the  redevelopment  corporation  asked  for 
pledges  from  local  business  firms,  organizations,  and  private  citizens.  A 
total  of  $411,000  was  pledged  for  the  project.  Of  this  amount,  $341,000  was 
used  in  the  purchase  of  land,  building,  and  equipment. 

Market  for  product 

The  Masonite  Panel  Products  Corp.  contracted  for  the  total  particle  board 
production.  The  contract  developed  after  the  plans  for  the  new  plant  and  its 
financing  had  been  completed. 

Labor  force 

Since  the  machinery  and  the  process  to  be  used  by  the  West  Virginia  Forest 
Products  Co.  is  new  in  the  United  States,  a  training  program  for  workers  was 

necessary. 

1.  German  technicians  supervise  the  plant  operation  and  teach  local  workers, 
using  an  apprentice  on-the-job  training  program,  how  to  prepare  raw  materials 
and  use  the  processing  machinery. 

2.  Prospective  employees  are  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  as 
aptitudes  permit.  Screening  and  testing  is  done  by  the  West  Virginia  Em¬ 
ployment  Security  Commission. 
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Assessment  of  program 

The  new  industry’s  production  schedule  includes  three  work  shifts.  Each 
shift  provides  jobs  for  about  140  workers  or  about  420  jobs  in  all. 

These  new  jobs,  along  with  the  supporting  jobs  the  new  industrial  payroll 
has  created,  has  reduced  unemployment  in  the  Braxton  County  area  and  has 
contributed  to  stemming  the  flow  of  people  out  of  the  area. 

For  further  information,  contact  STEP  or  Rev.  Carl  Dodrill,  president, 
Braxton  County  Redevelopment  Corp.,  Sutton,  W.  Va. 

STEP,  Solutions  to  Employment  Problems — A  Case  Study  on  Relocation 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  New  York,  N.Y. 

If  you  have  this  problem:  Migrants  from  rural  areas  attempting  to  relocate 
into  an  urban  community. 

This  case  study  may  help  you :  Chicago  established  office  to  help  southern 
Appalachian  Mountain  people  relocate  into  Chicago. 

From  25,000  to  30,000  southern  Appalachian  migrants  have  moved  into  a 
2-  by  5-mile  area  of  uptown  Chicago.  These  migrants  are  mostly  mountain 
people  with  a  background  in  farming  or  mining.  They  came  to  Chicago  because 
they  heard  that  jobs  were  plentiful  and  wages  were  good.  Shy  by  virtue  of 
their  origin  and  startled  by  the  bigness  and  coldness  of  the  city,  these  people 
tended  to  draw  together,  disillusioned  and  hopeless. 

W.  Clement  Stone,  president  of  the  Combined  Insurance  Co.,  of  America, 
was  convinced,  as  were  other  businessmen,  civic,  and  school  officials  in  up¬ 
town  Chicago,  that  these  people  needed  someone  who  spoke  their  “language” 
to  help  them.  Out  of  this  interest,  the  Council  of  the  South  Mountains,  Inc.,  was 
encouraged  to  establish  an  office  in  Chicago’s  uptown  section  to  help  these 
people  learn  to  live  and  work  in  an  urban  environment. 

The  office  was  established  in  November  1963,  with  Dewey  W.  Wood,  a  south¬ 
erner  himself,  as  director.  Since  the  office  was  established,  some  200  families 
have  been  helped  by  the  various  programs  instituted  by  the  council. 

this  is  a  case  study  of  a  relocation  program  to  help  the  unemployed  find 

JOBS  BY  RELOCATING  TO  AREAS  HAVING  JOB  OPENINGS 

The  program  undertakes  to  get  in  touch  with  southern  Appalachian  migrants 
either  before  or  after  these  people  come  to  Chicago,  to  explain  the  facts  of 
urban  living  to  them,  to  help  them  locate  suitable  living  quarters,  to  assist 
them  in  taking  an  inventory  of  their  job  potentials,  to  aid  them  in  making 
contacts  for  jobs,  and  to  encourage  local  residents  and  business  leaders  to  accept 
these  people  and  to  give  them  a  chance  to  prove  their  worth. 

Hoio  it  happened 

Recognizing  the  problem  of  southern  mountain  people  migrating  to  Chicago 
as  one  needing  special  attention,  W.  Clement  Stone,  president  of  the  Combined 
Insurance  Co.  of  America,  enlisted  the  interests  of  other  Chicago  leaders  and 
donated  $25,000  for  the  establishment  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Council  of 
the  Southern  Mountains,  Inc.,  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  helping  these  mi¬ 
grants  adjust  to  urban  life. 

The  organization 

The  Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains,  Inc.,  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
southern  Appalachian  Mountains  at  Berea,  Ivy.,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
customs  and  the  problems  of  the  southern  mountain  people.  The  Chicago  office 
is  located  at  the  center  of  the  mountain  peoples’  area  in  Chicago  and  has  a 
staff  of  three.  Dewey  W.  Wood  is  director  of  the  Chicago  office  and  is  trained 
in  social  work.  Raleigh  Campbell,  migration  consultant,  is  a  former  school¬ 
teacher  with  teaching  experience  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky.  These  men 
speak  the  “language”  of  the  mountain  people  and  are  able  to  get  their  con¬ 
fidence. 

The  efforts  of  the  Chicago  office  are  directed  by  an  appointed  board  of  man¬ 
agers  composed  of  local  professional  and  business  people  interested  in  doing 
something  about  the  problems  of  the  community. 

Annual  workshops,  lasting  2  weeks,  are  held  in  Berea,  Ivy.,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  to  help  urban  leaders  from  throughout  the  country  understand  the  customs, 
cultural  values,  and  attitudes  of  the  southern  Appalachian  migrants  moving 
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to  the  large  urban  areas.  The  workshops  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains,  Inc.  Interest 
in  a  Chicago  project  developed  out  of  these  workshops. 

Program  financing 

The  program  of  the  Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains,  Inc.,  is  financed  by 
organizations,  institutions,  businesses,  and  individuals  on  a  volunteer  basis.  The 
local  urban  programs  depend  upon  the  fundraising  efforts  of  the  local  board  of 
managers  for  their  support. 

The  Chicago  program 

1.  The  southern  mountain  people  planning  to  migrate  to  the  Chicago  area  are 
contacted  through  families,  friends,  and  local  agencies  in  the  home  community  in 
an  effort  to  alert  them  to  the  facts  of  urban  living  in  the  Chicago  area.  These 
migrants  are  urged  to  contact  the  Chicago  office  as  soon  as  they  get  to  Chicago. 

2.  Each  migrant  reporting  to  the  Chicago  office  is  interviewed ;  an  employment 
history  is  taken ;  and  skills  listed  for  use  in  relation  to  job  opportunities  known 
to  the  council  office. 

3.  The  council  contacts  and  urges  businessmen  to  use  mountain  people  who 
qualify  for  available  jobs.  Group  interviews  are  arranged  for  prospective  em¬ 
ployers  at  the  council  office  and  the  applicants  are  assisted  in  understanding  the 
job  requirements  and  in  making  out  applications. 

4.  Job  opportunities  made  known  to  the  council  are  posted  on  a  bulletin  board 
in  front  of  the  council’s  office.  Persons  having  skills  for  job  openings  are  con¬ 
tacted  either  by  telephone  or  in  person. 

5.  The  migrants  are  assisted  in  learning  what  training  opportunities  are  avail¬ 
able  ;  how  to  apply  for  training ;  how  to  look  for  a  job  on  their  own ;  and  how  to 
react  when  they  are  turned  down. 

6.  Each  Saturday  morning,  classes  are  held  to  help  the  migrants  learn  where 
to  look  for  a  job ;  how  to  dress  when  going  for  an  interview ;  how  to  participate 
in  an  interview ;  and  what  an  employer  expects  of  employees. 

7.  Success  classes  are  held  1  night  each  week  for  2  hours.  At  these  sessions, 
conducted  by  an  executive  of  the  Combined  Insurance  Co.  of  America,  the  art 
of  self-help  is  taught  and  individual  migrants  tell  the  class  about  their  personal 
successes. 

8.  Public  relations  programs,  undertaking  to  explain  the  mountain  people  and 
help  the  urban  community  assimilate  these  people  into  the  community,  include 
news  media  stories  on  the  council’s  work  and  special  discussions  for  community 
leaders. 

Program  assessment 

Started  in  November  of  1963,  the  council’s  program  has  already  had  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  problem  of  migrant  relocation  into  the  urban  community 
of  Chicago.  More  and  more  businesses  and  groups  are  becoming  interested  in 
the  mountain  people  and  are  working  to  assist  them  in  becoming  constructive 
participants  in  their  community  and  job. 

For  further  information,  contact  STEP,  or  Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains, 
Inc.,  4606  North  Kenmore  Avenue,  Chicago  40,  Ill. 

STEP  Solutions  to  Employment  Problems — A  Case  Study  on  Company- 

Sponsored  Training 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  New  York,  N.Y. 

If  you  have  this  problem :  Company  need  for  a  labor  force  with  particular 
skills  not  available  in  the  area. 

This  case  study  may  help  you :  A  company-sponsored  training  program  to 
supply  the  skilled  labor  force  required  in  an  industry  new  to  the  area. 

Nautilus  Industries,  Inc.,  Freeland,  Pa.  (near  Hazleton,  northwest  of  Allen¬ 
town),  located  a  new  plant  in  the  anthracite  Coal  Belt  of  eastern  Pennsylvania 
to  manufacture  home  equipment;  such  as,  exhaust  fans,  range  hoods,  and  air 
purifiers.  Candidates  for  its  training  program  were  natives  of  the  area,  experi¬ 
enced  only  in  coal  mining,  many  of  them  chronically  unemployed. 
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Gerald  L.  Cohen,  founder  and  president  of  Nautilus,  a  native  of  the  area,  knew 
the  type  of  work  force  available,  and  had  the  conviction  that  former  coal  miners 
could  be  trained  to  work  in  other  industries.  The  company  training  program 
has  produced  a  skilled,  productive  work  force  and  the  company  has  continued  to 
show  a  steady  rate  of  growth. 

A  CASE  STUDY  OF  A  COMPANY-SPONSORED  TRAINING  PROGRAM  TO  PREPARE  INDIVIDUALS 
FOR  JOB  OPENINGS  WHEN  AND  WHERE  AVAILABLE 

This  particular  case  study  involves  the  training  of  former  coal  miners  whose 
previous  work  experience  did  not  lit  the  skill  requirements  of  the  metalworking 
industry. 

How  the  program  operates 

Selection : 

1.  In  the  selection  process,  the  applicant  is  first  interviewed  by  the  top  official 
of  the  company  as  to  his  motivation  and  his  attitude  about  work,  personal 
responsibility,  and  the  company. 

2.  Following  this  interview,  the  names  of  the  applicants  are  reviewed  by  four 
leaders  of  the  community  for  a  character  check. 

3.  Those  applicants  that  qualify  are  sent  to  the  State  employment  service  for 
mechanical  aptitude  tests  in  welding,  assembly,  and  press  operations.  Those 
with  the  aptitudes  required  are  employed. 

Training : 

The  job  classifications  required  are  paint  sprayer,  shear  operator,  buffer 
repairman,  press  operator,  welder,  assembler,  packer,  finisher,  and  inspector. 

On-the-job  training  is  the  only  method  used  in  training  for  all  operations. 
Members  of  the  company  supervisory  force  are  the  instructors.  Training  time 
varies  depending  upon  the  job  but  the  usual  method  is : 

1.  Detailed  on-the-job  instruction  from  the  supervisor  as  to  the  job  content  and 
operation. 

2.  Observation  of  the  actual  job  operation. 

3.  The  trainee  then  assists  a  qualified  operator. 

4.  The  trainee  then  works  as  an  operator  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor. 

This  method  of  training  has  been  done  efficiently  and  inexpensively  without 

upsetting  production  schedules. 

Motivation  factor 

A  factor  of  major  importance  in  the  development  of  a  skilled  metalworking 
labor  force  in  this  coal-mining  area  was  the  motivation  of  the  individuals 
involved. 

The  industrial  history  of  the  area  had  created  problems  in  the  area  of  manage¬ 
ment-union  relations  as  well  as  productivity,  based  on  a  substandard  concept  of 
a  day’s  work. 

First,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  sound  relationship  between  management 
and  labor.  This  has  been  accomplished  through  various  forms  of  communica¬ 
tions  ;  such  as,  a  weekly  letter  from  the  president,  outlining  current  problems  and 
progress.  Note  sample  above. 

As  for  productivity,  time-and-motion  studies  have  been  used  to  establish  a 
standard  hour-incentive  plan  which  has  proven  of  benefit  to  both  employees  and 
employer. 

The  emplovees  are  represented  by  the  Aluminum  Workers  International  Union, 
Local  No.  465,  AFL-CIO. 

Assessment  of  program 

The  training  program  has  resulted  in  a  skilled  productive  work  force.  A 
typical  example  of  transition  from  coal  miner  to  skilled  metalworker  is  an  em¬ 
ployee  who  spent  29  years  in  coal  mining  and  had  been  out  of  work  for  2  years 
before  coming  with  Nautilus.  Now  he  is  a  skilled  stamping  press  operator. 

Plans  are  underway  to  expand  plant  facilities  and  add  125  more  employees  to 
the  present  force  of  150. 

The  community  of  Freeland  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  high  in  their 
compliments  about  Nautilus  Industries,  Inc.,  and  what  it  has  meant  to  the  people 
in  that  area. 

For  further  information  contact  STEP  or  Nautilus  Industries,  Inc.,  Freeland, 
Pa. 
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CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  5, 1965. 

Hon.  Robert  E.  Jones, 

Chairman,  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia, 

House  Committee  on  Public  TForfcs, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  presenting  my  statement 
to  your  subcommittee  yesterday  in  support  of  the  Appalachian  bills.  In  my  testi¬ 
mony,  I  referred  to  U.S.  Highway  No.  460  as  a  route  that  should  be  included  in  the 
Appalachian  highway  system,  and  indicated  that  I  would  submit  for  the  hearing 
record  statements  from  interested  organizations  in  support  of-  this  highway 
being  made  a  part  of  the  proposed  system. 

I  herewith  enclose  for  the  printed  record  of  your  hearings  a  statement  from 
Mr.  A.  D.  Gerberich,  chairman  of  the  New  River  Valley  Steering  Committee  on 
Roads,  of  Pearisburg,  Va.,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  A.  Williams,  president, 
Great  Lakes  to  Florida  Highways  Association,  Inc.,  Wytheville,  Va.  I  shall 
appreciate  your  subcommittee’s  consideration  of  this  information  as  you  con¬ 
tinue  your  work  on  the  Appalachia  bill. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 


W.  Pat  Jennings. 


Statement  Submitted  by  A.  D.  Gerberich,  Chairman  of  the  New  River  Valley 

Steering  Committee  on  Roads 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  this  is  a  statement  in  support  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  and  the  inclusion  of  U.S.  Route  460  in  the 
system  of  developmental  roads  envisioned  by  this  important  bill. 

Rather  than  appear  in  person  and  in  an  effort  to  expedite  your  important 
hearings  on  this  matter,  we  have  requested  Congressman  W.  Pat  Jennings  to 
submit  our  testimony  to  your  subcommittee. 

U.S.  Route  460  is  one  of  the  Nation’s  major  highways  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  runs  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  section  of  U.S.  Route  460,  which  is  the  subject  of  our  testimony  today, 
would  relate  very  vitally  to  the  Appalachian  regional  development  program 
extending  from  Interstate  81  at  Christiansburg,  Va.,  to  a  point  across  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  border  where  it  intersects  the  proposed  Appalachian  Development 
Highway  (now  Route  23)  from  Asheville,  N.C.,  to  Columbus,  Ohio. 

U.S.  Route  460,  from  Christiansburg,  Va.,  to  Kentucky,  serves  the  counties 
of  Montgomery  and  Giles  in  Virginia  ;  the  counties  of  Mercer  and  Monroe  in  West 
Virginia ;  the  cities  of  Princeton  and  Bluefleld  in  West  Virginia ;  the  counties  of 
Tazewell  and  Buchanan  (via  Richlands,  Tazewell,  and  Grundy)  in  Virginia  ;  and 
into  Kentucky  through  Pike  County,  Floyd  County,  Johnson  County,  Morgan 
County,  and  other  counties  to  Lexington  and  west  to  St.  Louis. 

It  traverses,  for  the  most  part,  rugged  terrain — and  it  comprises  a  narrow, 
twisting,  winding,  steep,  hazardous,  outdated  means  of  transportation.  In  spite 
of  these  obstacles,  it  carries  a  heavy  traffic  load  because  it  is  the  only  avenue 
for  traffic  seeking  commerce  with  the  mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural 
operations  of  this  rugged  region.  Engineering  problems  and  high  construction 
costs  have  retarded  its  modernization  since  allotments  by  the  States  have  never 
taken  into  consideration  the  excessive  costs  per  mile.  The  meager  allocations, 
therefore,  provide  little  mileage. 

U.S.  Route  460  can  become  the  most  important  link  in  the  Appalachian  Devel¬ 
opment  Highway  system  for  the  development  and  restoration  of  southwest  Vir¬ 
ginia,  southern  West  Virginia,  and  eastern  Kentucky. 

At  Pearisburg,  in  Giles  County,  Va.,  U.S.  Route  460  connects  with  Virginia 
State  Route  100,  a  major  link  south  to  the  veneer  and  furniture  plants  at  Pulaski, 
Va.,  and  the  textile,  furniture,  and  other  industries  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  then  south  from  West  Virginia  via  New  River  Valley. 

At  Rich  Creek,  Va.,  in  Giles  County,  it  affords  the  West  Virginia  counties  of 
Monroe,  Greenbrier,  and  parts  of  Summers  with  their  main  access  to  Princeton, 
W.  Va.,  and  Bluefleld,  W.  Va. 

U.S.  Route  460  is  the  gateway  from  the  New  River  Valley  area  of  Radford, 
Va.,  and  the  counties  of  Giles,  Montgomery,  and  Pulaski  in  Virginia  to  the  cities 
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of  Princeton,  W.  Va.,  and  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  and  to  Mercer,  Monroe,  and  other 
West  Virginia  counties  as  welL  as  the  West  Virginia  and  southwest  Virginia 
coalfields. 

The  forestry  industry  of  West  Virginia  finds  a  ready  market  for  its  logs  and 
lumber  at  the  veneer  plants  and  furniture  plants  at  Pulaski,  Va.,  the  furniture 
factories  of  Roanoke  and  Martinsville,  Va.,  and  the  furniture  industries  of  North 
Carolina.  U.S.  Route  460  to  Pearisburg,  Va..  and  Virginia  Route  100,  south 
from  that  point,  provide  the  only  outlet  for  this  traffic.  The  present  narrow, 
winding,  wornout  Route  460  makes  hazardous  and  expensive  the  transportation 
of  these  forestry  products.  Modern  highways  could  increase  the  market  and 
decrease  the  transportation  costs. 

Traffic  counts  show  over  8,000  vehicles  using  U.S.  Route  460  from  Pearisburg, 
Va.,  to  Rich  Creek,  Va.,  each  24  hours.  Over  1,600  of  these  are  trucks  and 
tractor  trailers.  Celanese  Corp.,  alone,  has  over  10,000  truck  trips  in  and  out 
of  their  Giles  County  plant  at  Pearisburg,  Va.,  each  year.  General  Chemical  at 
Pulaski,  Va.,  has  thousands  of  tons  of  its  chemical  products  in  huge  tank  trailers 
annually  traveling  the  West  Virginia  Turnpike,  thence  over  U.S.  Route  460  and 
Virginia  Route  100  to  Pulaski,  Va.,  with  chemicals  from  the  Kanawha  Valley. 
Other  thousands  of  tons  of  General  Chemical’s  products  travel  the  West  Virginia 
Turnpike  and  U.S.  Route  460  to  Rich  Creek,  Va.,  in  Giles  County,  thence  north 
over  Route  119  to  northern  West  Virginia,  and  the  Pittsburgh  area.  This  com¬ 
pany  recently  protested  to  us  about  the  hazards  of  outmoded  highways  and  the 
high  costs  of  transportation  for  its  products.  General  Chemical  urged  us  to 
seek  a  solution. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  hundreds  of  industries  and  firms  using  U.S.  Route 
460  from  south  to  north  and  from  east  to  west. 

We  provide  no  incentive  for  new  industries  to  locate  along  the  U.S.  Route  460 
corridor.  Reputable  management,  considering  their  employees  and  shareholders, 
view  with  amazement  and  stupefaction  the  hairpin  turns  on  U.S.  Route  460 
through  Giles  County.  Industrial  prospects  literally  laugh  at  the  highways  of 
the  New  River  Valley.  Our  roads,  indeed,  are  a  sorry  commentary  on  our  con¬ 
scientious  efforts  to  develop  our  area  to  its  maximum  potential. 

More  than  once  in  our  industrial  promotion  program  in  the  New  River  Valley, 
we  have  been  hindered  by  the  lack  of  good  highways.  Recently,  the  executive 
director  of  our  New  River  Valley  Industrial  Commission  had  an  industrial 
prospect  in  Giles  County  Va.  It  was  a  rainy,  foggy  day.  To  get  to  our  county 
seat,  they  had  to  cross  a  mountain  over  a  hazardous  highway  with  hairpin  curves. 
While  rounding  one  of  these  high-banked  curves,  our  industrial  prospect  looked 
over  to  our  executive  director  and  asked :  “Son,  where  in  the  hell  are  you  taking 
me?” 

Rich  Creek,  Va.,  is  one  of  our  communities  in  Giles  County.  Last  month,  we 
had  representatives  of  one  of  the  top  plant  site  location  consultants  in  the 
country  to  visit  our  area.  He  was  seeking  a  site  for  a  needle  trade  operation,  a 
sewing  plant  which  could  mean  200  new  jobs  to  our  area.  Just  before  the  in¬ 
dustrial  expert  reached  Rich  Creek,  Va.,  the  director  of  our  industrial  commis¬ 
sion  informed  him  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  seek  four-lane  construction  for 
U.S.  Route  460  between  Narrows,  Va.,  and  the  West  Virginia  State  line  at 
Glen  Lyn,  Va.  The  industrial  expert  then  remarked  to  our  director:  “Christ, 
you  sure  do  need  it.  This  road  certainly  is  treacherous.” 

We  did  not  get  either  one  of  these  two  industries,  and  we  have  lost  others  this 
same  way. 

All  these  regions  along  U.S.  Route  460  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  are  bound 
together  by  mutual  interests  through  the  exchange  of  manufactured  products, 
raw  materials,  coal,  other  commodities  and  labor.  They  have  a  mutual  interest 
also  in  the  development  that  a  modernized  U.S.  Route  460  can  bring  to  these 
areas. 

Hundreds  of  workers  from  Princeton,  W.  Va.,  and  the  counties  of  Mercer,  Mon¬ 
roe,  and  Summers  in  West  Virginia  are  now  employed  in  the  giant  Celanese 
plant  at  Pearisburg,  Va.,  in  Giles  County,  the  Radford  Army  Ammunition  Plant 
at  Radford,  Va.,  and  other  industries  in  the  New  River  Valley  of  Virginia.  They 
commute  daily  over  the  hazardous  and  winding  U.S.  Route  460. 

U.S.  Route  460  affords  Princeton,  W.  Va.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  and  a  number  of 
counties  in  southern  West  Virginia  with  their  only  access  to  the  coalfields  and 
other  business  interests  of  southwest  Virginia  in  Tazewell  and  Buchanan  Coun¬ 
ties  and  eastern  Kentucky.  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  is  a  great  wholesale  distribution 
center  for  this  entire  southwest  Virginia  area  as  well  as  Giles  County,  Va.,  to 
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the  east.  This  merchandise  must  be  transported  over  outmoded  TJ.S.  Route  460, 
delaying  delivery  and  increasing  costs. 

A  modern  U.S.  Route  460,  from  Christiansburg,  Va.,  to  the  Kentucky  border, 
would  provide  an  important  connection  for  all  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  areas 
as  U.S.  Route  460  intersects  (near  Pikeville,  Ky.)  the  proposed  Appalachian 
development  highway  from  Asheville,  N.C.,  to  Columbus,  Ohio. 

U.S.  Route  460  would  also  connect  these  same  areas  with  the  proposed  devel¬ 
opment  highway  from  near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  as  they  in¬ 
tersect  in  eastern  Kentucky,  near  the  Kentucky  border. 

A  modernized  U.S.  Route  460  will  provide  the  nearest  access  for  Giles  County 
and  the  New  River  Valley  in  Virginia  to  Interstate  77  at  Princeton,  W.  Va., 
thence  over  the  turnpike  to  Beekley,  W.  Va.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  the  market 
areas  of  the  Midwest  and  Great  Lakes  region. 

At  Beekley,  W.  Va.,  via  460  and  Interstate  77.  these  areas  in  Virginia  would 
have  quick  access  to  the  proposed  development  highway  from  Beekley  north  to 
northern  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

At  Blacksburg,  Va.,  is  located  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  (VPI),  one  of 
the  Nation’s  fastest  growing  technical  and  research  universities.  At  present,  it 
is  the  fifth  largest  engineering  school  in  the  Nation.  It  has  enrollment  now  of 
6,000  students — with  15,000  projected  for  1975.  Route  460  provides  the  only 
means  of  highway  transportation  to  this  great  school  from  any  area  or  direction. 
Hundreds  of  students  from  southwest  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  enroll  here. 
Scores  of  others  from  these  two  States,  who  could  not  otherwise  afford  the  cost, 
could  commute  to  VPI  if  highway  conditions  were  more  favorable. 

At  Radford,  Va.,  is  located  Radford  College  for  Women,  a  rapidly  expanding 
and  highly  rated  college  for  girls.  Radford  College  has  the  second  largest  en¬ 
rollment  of  any  woman’s  college  in  the  United  States. 

In  Giles  County,  Va.,  lies  millions  of  tons  of  low-  and  medium-grade  iron  ore 
that  are  awaiting  development.  Recent  prospecting  and  test  drillings  reveal 
huge  deposits,  which  modern  electric  furnaces  can  upgrade  for  profitable  process¬ 
ing.  The  use  of  large  quantities  of  coal  from  the  nearby  coalfields  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  will  be  required  to  develop  this  iron  ore  to  its  maximum  potential.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  and  certain  steel  interests  are  now  conducting 
extensive  experiments  looking  to  this  important  development.  The  outlook  is 
promising  for  a  major  industrial  enterprise,  allied  with  steel  and  iron.  A 
modernized  U.S.  Route  460  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  realization  of  this 
project. 

The  1964  Report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  says : 
“Its  penetration  (the  Appalachian  area)  by  an  adequate  transportation  network 
is  the  first  requisite  of  its  full  participation  in  industrial  America.” 

U.S.  Route  460  through  southwest  Virginia  and  southern  West  Virginia — from 
Christiansburg  to  the  Kentucky  border — is  the  most  outdated  and  inadequate 
highway  in  the  East  for  the  traffic  it  carries.  With  the  Commission’s  marvelous 
system  of  proposed  development  highways,  crisscrossing  the  Appalachian  area, 
and  with  a  modernized  U.S.  Route  460  as  the  main  link,  joining  together  this 
great  system  of  transportation,  the  entire  region  will  reap  immeasurable  benefits 
by  opening  our  inaccessible  area  to  more  industrial  development.  Manufactured 
products  and  raw  materials  can  move  in  and  out  without  today’s  transportation 
handicaps. 

It  would  also  introduce  to  thousands  of  tourists  the  most  scenic  and  spectacu¬ 
lar  vacation  spots  in  the  Nation.  Attractions  such  as  Mountain  Lake  in  Giles 
County,  Va.,  Claytor  Lake  in  Pulaski  County.  Va.,  the  Bluestone  recreational 
project  near  Princeton.  W.  Va.,  and  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  the  spectacular  breaks  of 
the  Cumberland  and  its  vast  park  and  recreation  area  astride  the  Virginia- 
Kentucky  border  near  Grundy,  Va.,  and  our  numerous  rivers,  streams,  and  vaca¬ 
tion  areas. 

U.S.  Route  460  is  important  to  the  future  growth  and  development  of  these  rec¬ 
reational  areas  of  southwest  Virginia  and  southern  West  Virginia.  Its  mod¬ 
ernization  will  create  a  recreational  and  tourist  business  that  wall  provide  em¬ 
ployment  and  produce  revenues  even  beyond  the  industrial  expansion  we  might 
expect. 

Considerable  effort  is  being  made  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  get  U.S.  Route  460 
included  in  the  system  of  developmental  roads  that  is  provided  for  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  Our  Governor  of  Virginia,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Albertis  S.  Harrison,  already  is  on  record  in  favor  of  this  proposal.  He 
has  been  joined  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Fugate,  our  Virginia  highway  commissioner,  and 
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Joseph  G.  Hamrick,  who  is  director  of  the  Virginia  Division  of  Industrial  De¬ 
velopment  and  Planning  and  our  State’s  representative  on  the  President’s  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Commission. 

Inclusion  of  U.S.  Route  460  is  also  endorsed  by  the  Honorable  W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Congressman  from  Virginia’s  Ninth  District;  Congressman  James  Key,  of  West 
Virginia ;  by  State  senators  and  State  legislators  whose  areas  embrace  this  im¬ 
portant  U.S.  Route  460  corridor;  by  the  city  councils  and  chambers  of  commerce 
in  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  and  Princeton,  W.  Va. ;  the  Great  Lakes  to  Florida  Highway 
Association  (which  includes  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Virginia)  ;  and  by  many 
other  town  and  county  governing  bodies  and  chambers  of  commerce  in  southern 
West  Virginia  and  southwest  Virginia. 

We  earnestly  hope  you  will  exert  every  effort  to  have  U.S.  Route  460,  from 
Christiansburg,  Va.,  to  the  Kentucky  border,  included  in  the  Appalachian  pro¬ 
gram.  We  urge  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  to  designate 
sufficient  mileage  for  this  purpose. 


Great  Lakes  to  Florida  Highway  Association,  Inc., 

Wytheville,  Va.,  February  3, 1965. 

Hon.  W.  Pat  Jennings, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Jennings:  As  you  know  from  our  correspondence,  the  Great  Lakes 
to  Florida  Highway  Association,  which  covers  a  five-State  area  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  to  Beaufort,  S.C.,  has  gone  on  record  as  being  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
inclusion  of  U.S.  Route  460,  from  Christiansburg,  Va.,  to  the  intersection  of  U.S. 
Route  23,  near  Pikeville,  Ky„  in  the  network  of  highways  in  President  Johnson’s 
Appalachian  region  project. 

The  present  U.S.  Route  460  is  narrow  and  winding  and  difficult  to  travel  in 
most  places  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The  construction  of  a  four-lane  high¬ 
way  through  this  particular  depressed  area  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  will  be 
of  tremendous  help  to  east-west  travelers  as  well  as  opening  up  great  tourist, 
recreational,  and  industrial  possibilities. 

Whatever  you  can  do  to  get  U.S.  Route  460  included  in  the  House  bill,  which 
I  understand  will  come  before  the  House  in  the  next  few  days,  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 


James  A.  Williams,  President. 


Statement  by  Congressman  Olin  E.  Teague  of  Texas 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  register  opposition  to  the  inclusion  of  section 
203  in  this  legislation.  W:e  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  an  identical  bill, 
S.  27S2,  was  considered  in  the  Senate  late  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  it 
contained  an  almost  identical  section,  also  numbered  section  203,  which  was  re¬ 
moved  after  lengthy  consideration  by  the  Senate.  When  S.  3  was  before  the 
Senate  several  weeks  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to  delete  section  203  and  this 
attempt  failed.  Last  year  when  the  Appalachian  regional  development  bill  was 
considered,  section  203  was  titled  “Pasture  Improvement  and  Development.”  It 
provided  that  the  Federal  Government  would  furnish  grants  up  to  80  percent 
of  the  cost  of  improving  and  developing  up  to  25  acres  of  pastureland.  We  now 
find  that  in  the  new  bill  this  section  has  been  rewritten  to  avoid  reference  to 
pasture  improvement,  but  it  has  been  designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve  the 
same  objective  and  it  has  actually  been  expanded.  The  acreage  limitation  in  the 
new  bill  before  you  is  50  acres.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
deception  being  practiced  here.  During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  when  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  full  consideration  of  this  section  and  its  impact  on  the 
livestock  industry,  the  section  was  removed.  Now  an  almost  identical  section 
has  been  included  in  the  new  bill  with  a  careful  substitution  of  words  but  ob¬ 
viously  designed  to  achieve  the  same  purpose. 

When  section  203  was  considered  last  year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
outspoken  in  his  claims  as  to  how  this  section  would  expand  cattle  production 
in  the  Appalachian  area.  In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated,  “The  9,500,000  acres  of  Appalachian  land,  now 
in  relatively  unproductive  use,  we  propose  be  made  suitable  for  feeder  cow-calf 
operations.  In  fact,  such  operations  would  contribute  substantially  to  the  expan- 
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sion  of  the  cattle  industry  throughout  the  Nation  which  it  complements.”  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  before  a  Senate 
committee  urging  legislation  which  would  require  large  Federal  expenditures  to 
expand  cattle  production  in  one  area  of  the  United  States  when  the  entire  cattle- 
producing  industry  was  in  its  most  serious  emergency  of  the  past  20  years.  At 
the  time  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  urging  expanded  cattle  production 
through  Federal  subsidies  in  the  Appalachian  area,  ranchers  and  feeders  were 
going  broke  all  over  the  country.  Cattle  prices  had  dropped  30  percent  to  the 
lowest  point  in  15  years  and  the  situation  had  become  so  drastic  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  enacted  legislation  to  curb  imports  of  beef.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  opposed  this  legislation  and  in  doing  so  he  stated  that  beef 
imports  were  not  the  principal  cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  cattle  market  but 
that  the  principal  cause  was  overproduction.  In  his  testimony  on  the  Applachian 
regional  development  hill  in  the  last  session,  the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  Jr.,  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  made  the  following  statement,  “The  change¬ 
over  in  the  agricultural  pattern  from  a  cropland  type  of  farming  to  a  pastureland 
type  of  farming  has  been  progressing  for  the  last  15  years,  but  not  nearly  fast 
enough,  and  we  would  hope  that  this  changeover  to  pastureland  from  marginal 
farming  would  be  speeded  up  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill.” 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  further  supported  section  203  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  bill  in  the  last  session  with  the  following  comments  on  the  possibilities 
of  increasing  livestock  production  through  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  “The 
principal  opportunity  for  enhanced  income  from  agriculture  in  Appalachia  lies 
in  a  further  expansion  of  livestock  production.  We  calculate  that  by  1972,  with 
the  full  development  of  Appalachia’s  pasture  resources,  farmers  in  the  region 
could  raise  their  total  annual  income  to  a  level  about  $230  million  above  its 
present  level.  But  a  concerted  effort  to  rebuild  Appalachia’s  wornout  pastures 
and  convert  unprofitable  cropland  to  this  purpose  will  require  new  incentives, 
especially  for  small  farmers.  That  is  the  purpose  of  section  203,  which  would 
authorize  Federal  payment  of  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  pasture  establishment  or 
improvement,  limited  to  25  acres  per  landowner.  This  25-acre  limitation  would 
apply  to  each  landowner  regardless  of  how  many  farms  he  may  own  or  operate.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principal  purpose  of  section  203  is  to  make 
available  Federal  subsidies  for  pasture  improvement  and  expansion  of  cattle 
production  in  the  Appalachian  area.  After  running  into  trouble  in  the  Senate 
last  year,  the  title  of  this  section  has  now  been  changed  to  “Land  Stabilization, 
Conservation,  and  Erosion  Control.”  The  provision  for  the  80-percent  subsidy  has 
been  retained  and  the  25-acre  limitation  has  been  expanded  to  50  acres.  Appar¬ 
ently,  this  juggling  of  words  was  designed  to  obscure  the  purpose  of  the  section. 
I  doubt,  however,  that  there  is  anyone  who  is  deceived  by  this.  If  there  are  any 
doubts  on  this  point  I  suggest  that  the  Public  Works  Committee  require  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  furnish  economic  justification  for  this  section  and 
its  proposed  expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  desire  to  oppose  this  section  on  the  basis  that  the  people 
of  the  Appalachian  area  are  not  entitled  to  compete  in  the  cattle  business. 
Farmers  and  ranchers  in  this  area  are  now  entitled  to  participate  in  the  various 
soil  conservation  and  land  building  programs  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  have  been  in  operation  for  many  years.  My  purpose  is  to 
question  the  feasibility  of  a  special  system  of  Federal  subsidy  to  increase  cattle 
production  in  a  large  area  of  the  United  States  when  the  cattle  industry  through¬ 
out  the  Nation  is  burdened  with  overproduction  and  plagued  with  disastrously  low 
prices.  Just  a  few  days  ago  the  President  of  the  United  States  delivered  his 
farm  message  to  the  Congress  and  in  it  he  dealt  in  detail  with  the  problems  of 
rural  families  and  he  urged  that  the  Congress  act  to  alleviate  this  problem. 
In  his  message,  the  President  said,  “Lack  of  a  decent  life  is  almost  twice  as 
prevelant  in  rural  America  as  it  is  in  urban  America.  Only  30  percent  of  our 
families  live  in  a  rural  area  but  they  include  46  percent  of  those  American 
families  with  incomes  under  $3,000.”  The  cause  of  the  low-income  pattern  for 
our  farm  families  is  simple.  Farmers  and  ranchers  cannot  obtain  a  fair  price 
for  what  they  produce.  Prices  which  the  consumer  must  pay  rise;  yet  the 
prices  paid  the  farmer  and  rancher  fall.  Overproduction  is  blamed  for  this 
situation.  The  President  in  the  same  message  called  upon  the  Congress  to 
expand  the  acreage  diversion  or  so-called  soil  bank  program.  We  have  spent 
billions  of  dollars  in  recent  years  paying  landowners  to  remove  productive  acreage 
from  production.  We  do  not  permit  farmers  and  ranchers  to  harvest  hay  or  to 
graze  cattle  on  these  diverted  acres.  The  President  is  calling  on  us  to  expand  the 
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acreage  diversion  program,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  being  asked  to  support 
the  Appalachian  regional  development  proposal  which  would  use  Federal  funds 
to  subsidize  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  for  reclaiming  millions  of  acres  in  one 
area  of  the  United  States  to  be  placed  into  livestock  production.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  imagine  a  greater  inconsistency.  How  can  wTe  fight  poverty  among 
our  farm  families  by  aggravating  overproduction  through  spending  Federal  funds 
to  increase  production?  How  can  we  justify  a  soil  bank  or  acreage  diversion 
program  designed  to  remove  productive  acres  from  production  while  at  the 
same  time  we  subsidize  a  program  to  bring  new  acreage  into  production?  The 
irony  of  the  entire  matter  is  that  if  there  is  not  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
cattle  market  we  are  deceiving  and  deluding  those  persons  in  the  Appalachian 
area  whom  we  propose  to  help  because,  even  with  an  expanded  loan  program 
and  the  system  of  subsidy  proposed  to  make  the  Appalachian  area  productive, 
these  individuals  will  be  brought  into  the  livestock  raising  business  through 
Federal  encouragement,  grants  and  loans,  only  to  find  the  current  cattle  market 
is  so  depressed  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  even  for  a  large  operator  to  recover 
his  costs,  let  alone  make  a  profit. 


Statement  of  Representative  John  M.  Slack,  Jr.  (Third  District  of  West 

Virginia) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  committee  members,  the  proposal  now  under  consideration 
before  you,  a  bill  designed  to  encourage  development  of  the  11-State  Appalachian 
region,  would  write  a  bold  new  page  in  our  history  and  yet  be  in  keeping  with 
our  national  objectives  as  defined  by  many  previous  Congresses. 

The  economic  and  social  shortcomings  of  Appalachia  are  well  established  as  a 
result  of  the  report  of  the  President’s  Commission  and  earlier  hearings  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  on  this  legislation.  Many  well-informed  witnesses  who 
have  studied  the  question  at  firsthand  in  the  field  have  testified  to  the  need  for 
adoption  of  the  pending  bill.  Their  appearances  have  combined  to  establish  a 
strong  supporting  record,  and  I  am  content  to  stand  with  them  and  with  that 
record. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  howmver,  we  might  well  take  a  few  moments 
to  place  the  Appalachian  proposal  in  its  historical  perspective.  History  reminds 
us  that  wThen  the  first  Congress  assembled  in  1789  we  were  a  young  Nation 
which  had  just  won  independence,  but  we  were  woefully  weak  and  we  were 
debtors  to  the  w7orld.  We  were  a  have-not  nation  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

The  young  United  States  was  an  agrarian  country  composed  of  State  units 
hemmed  in  between  the  mountains  and  the  ocean,  with  no  established  industry, 
no  proven  natural  resources,  and  no  funds  to  develop  either  one.  Our  manu¬ 
factured  goods  came  from  Europe  and  we  paid  the  seller’s  price  and  even  assumed 
the  risk  of  transportation  in  many  cases. 

We  were  politically  free,  but  economically  in  colonial  bondage.  During  our 
first  two  decades  as  a  free  nation,  it  was  still  customary  to  rake  over  the  ashes 
of  a  burned  dwelling  and  recover  the  nails,  because  nails  were  an  expensive  im¬ 
ported  commodity.  The  use  of  glass  bottles  and  jugs  was  a  luxury  for  the  same 
reason,  and  they  were  passed  along  from  generation  to  generation  of  the  same 
family  by  last  will  and  testament. 

We  might  have  continued  indefinitely  as  an  underdeveloped  nation.  Indeed, 
several  countries  of  Latin  America,  lodged  between  the  mountains  and  the  ocean, 
have  been  free  of  outside  control  for  over  100  years  and  yet  have  never  improved 
their  relative  position  among  the  family  of  nations  since  the  last  Spanish  soldier 
marched  away. 

We  were  set  free  of  dependence  on  other  countries,  however,  and  became  a 
self-sufficient  industrial  producer  first,  and  then  the  production  workshop  of  the 
world  both  in  war  and  peace.  Our  economic  liberation  dates  from  the  post- 
Revolutionary  years  when  the  settlers  penetrated  the  Appalachian  region  and 
remained  to  exploit  the  natural  wealth  they  found. 

First  the  furs  and  leathers,  then  the  timber  and  salt,  followed  by  the  coal  and 
building  materials  and  finally  the  oil  and  gas  were  harvested  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  growing  nation.  We  became  an  industrial  society,  and  the  fuels  and 
resources  of  Appalachia  powered  the  drive  across  the  continent. 

During  the  past  century  there  has  been  a  succession  of  bold  Federal  efforts  to 
stimulate  regional  growth  and  resource  development.  The  massive  land  grants 
to  the  railroads  were  necessary  to  the  opening  of  the  West.  The  irrigation  and 
reclamation  projects  ui^rler  the  National  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  tiansformed 
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the  southwestern  marginal  lands  into  arable  acreage.  The  civil  works  program 
for  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  saved  millions  of  acres  from  annual 
flooding.  The  public  power  program  in  the  Northwest  reconstituted  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  a  bloc  of  States  in  the  area. 

Each  of  these  huge  programs  has  borne  the  test  of  time  and  returned  benefits 
many  times  their  cost.  Each  represents  a  successive  step  in  the  evolution  of  a 
growing  nation.  The  Appalachian  program  fits  properly  into  this  chain  of  suc¬ 
cessive  steps  toward  a  state  of  completeness  in  the  utilization  of  our  human  and 
natural  resources.  It  is  not  simply  a  regional  betterment  proposal.  It  is  an¬ 
other  in  a  series  of  steps  begun  when  our  forefathers  made  a  determination  that 
they  would  break  away  from  reliance  on  oversea  sources  and  set  out  to  bring 
the  rest  of  the  continent  into  the  new  United  States. 

So,  I  repeat,  the  Appalachian  proposal  writes  another  bold  page  in  our  na¬ 
tional  history,  but  it  is  no  real  departure  from  precedent.  Its  cost  will  be  only 
a  small  fraction  of  what  we  have  invested  in  early  railroad  building,  in  reclama¬ 
tion,  in  flood  control,  or  in  public  power.  We  have  every  reason  to  be  confident 
that  the  Appalachian  program  will  also  bear  the  test  of  time  and  return  our 
investment  many  times  over. 


Executive  Department, 
Atlanta,  February  3,  1965. 


Hon.  Robert  E.  Jones, 

Chairman,  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia,  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Jones:  It  has  just  come  to  my  attention  as  chairman  of 
the  Conference  of  Appalachian  Governors  that  officials  of  the  States  directly 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  strip  mining  restoration  are  fearful  that  section 
205(b)  of  H.R.  4,  especially  lines  18.  19,  and  20  on  page  21  (“Strip  mine  restora¬ 
tion  projects  shall  be  carried  out  only  on  lands,  public  or  private,  on  which  there 
is  provided  access  and  use  by  the  public  to  assure  an  adequate  public  benefit.”) 
will  be  so  restrictive  as  to  nullify  many  of  the  desired  effects  of  the  program. 

I  hope  that  your  subcommittee  will  carefully  examine  section  205(b)  to  see  if 
some  amendment  is  necessary  in  order  to  allow  an  adequate  program  of  strip 
mine  restoration. 

Please  include  these  comments  with  the  testimony  I  submitted  to  you  on  Jan¬ 
uary  29,  1965. 

With  best  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 


Carl  E.  Sanders,  Governor. 


Statement  of  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  Director,  Department  of  Legislation, 

American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Andrew  J.  Biemiller.  I  am  director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Legislation  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations. 

The  AFL-CIO  wishes  to  record  its  support  of  H.R.  4,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965.  Organized  labor  likewise  endorsed  the  proposals  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1964  which  passed  the  Senate 
but  failed  to  receive  House  action  in  the  final  days  of  the  88th  Congress.  I  am 
attaching  to  this  statement  for  the  record,  the  policy  resolution  on  regional  and 
resources  development  which  was  adopted  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 
on  November  24,  1964.  This  statement  reiterates  labor’s  support  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  Appalachia  program  and  similar  regional  planning  programs  expanded  to 
other  areas  of  the  country.  I  also  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  formed  a  conference  of  our  11-State  central  labor  bodies  to  assist  in 
revitalizing  the  economically  depressed  Appalachia  area.  I  am  also  attaching 
to  this  statement,  the  AFL-CIO  news  release  describing  the  makeup  and  pro¬ 
posals  of  this  committee. 

The  proposed  act  is  a  challenging  and  imaginative  approach  to  a  long-run 
solution  of  the  special  and  pressing  problems  of  a  great  and  too  long  neglected 
region  of  the  Nation.  The  AFL-CIO  strongly  endorses  the  act’s  coordinated 
approach  to  the  problems  of  Appalachia  and  its  far-reaching  economic,  social, 
and  human  and  natural  resource  development  objectives. 
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It  has  long  been  our  view — and  it  is  now  a  widely  accepted  view — that  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  requires  the  Congress  to  seek  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  chronic  local  and  regional  unemployment  as  well  as  unemployment  which  is 
nationwide  in  scope.  The  87th  Congress  endorsed  this  view  by  passing  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  in  1961  to  help  find  solutions  for  chronic  unemployment 
that  is  basically  local  in  character. 

We  believe  that  the  legislation  now  before  you  must  establish  at  the  outset 
an  effective  policy  of  broad  overall  regional  planning  of  sound  and  interrelated 
programs. 

This  means  that  aid  for  Appalachia  must  meet  specific  needs  and  must  be 
adequately  financed  by  Federal  and  State  funds.  It  also  means  there  must  be 
effective  Federal-regional-State  cooperation  if  the  program  is  to  yield  results 
and  justify  the  public  outlays  that  are  contemplated.  Equally  important,  re¬ 
gional  planning  and  regional  action  must  enlist  the  local  communities  and  the 
people  of  Appalachia  in  cooperative  efforts. 

The  10-State  region  it  will  serve  contains  great  differences — but  the  region 
also  shares  many  common  characteristics.  To  deal  successfully  with  the  region’s 
differing  needs,  resources,  and  social  and  political  structures,  administration  of 
the  program  must  be  flexible  and  its  administrator  must  be  allowed  to  respond 
to  changes  and  to  make  innovations  which  experience  may  demonstrate  to  be 
necessary.  Authority  must  be  coupled  with  responsibility  in  carrying  out  the 
Appalachian  development  programs. 

The  sharp  decline  of  Appalachia’s  basic  industries — coal  and  timber — makes 
all  the  problems  of  the  region  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  decline  of  these 
industries  adds  to  the  region’s  burden  of  hard-core  unemployment,  poverty,  and 
to  the  steady  erosion  of  the  morale  and  vitality  of  many  of  the  people  of  the 
region,  isolation  of  many  areas,  and  ravaged  natural  resources.  Absentee  owner¬ 
ship  and  educational  deprivation  are  other  symptoms  of  the  region’s  chronic 
illness. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  President  Johnson  reiterated  his  support 
for  “a  regional  recovery  program  to  assist  development  of  stricken  areas  left 
behind  by  our  national  progress.”  He  has  placed  Appalachian  development 
legislation  high  on  his  list  of  bills  for  immediate  action  by  the  Congress,  and 
as  an  important  weapon  in  the  Administration’s  war  on  poverty. 

As  the  President’s  Regional  Commission  pointed  out,  the  entire  region  shares 
this  “unhappy  distinction  *  *  *  rural  Appalachia  lags  behind  rural  America ; 
urban  Appalachia  lags  behind  urban  America ;  and  metropolitan  Appalachia  lags 
behind  metropolitan  America.” 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  can  help 
end  this  lag — that  it  can  help  win  a  major  victory  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

H.R.  4  calls  for  an  authorization  of  $1,077,200,000  for  the  following  major 


purposes : 

For  construction  of  highways  and  local  access  roads -  $840,  000.  000 

For  construction  and  operation  of  demonstration  health  facilities  69,  000,  000 

For  land  improvement  and  erosion  control _  17,  000,  000 

For  assistance  to  small  timber  growers _  5,  000,  000 

For  restoration  of  land  damaged  by  mining -  21,  500,  000 

For  formulating  comprehensive  water  development  plans _  5,  000,  000 

For  vocational  education  facilities -  16,  000,  000 

For  local  sewage  treatment  works _  6,  000,  000 

For  supplementary  various  Federal  grants-in-aid  programs -  90,  000,  000 

For  local  development  districts _  5,  500,  000 

Administrative  expenses  of  the  Commission _  2,  200,  000 


Total _  1,077,200,000 


We  are  particularly  happy  to  note  that  these  broad  programs  demonstrate 
a  concern  both  for  the  development  of  physical  resources  and  for  human  needs 
and  for  the  development  of  human  resources  in  Appalachia.  We  particularly 
endorse  the  proposed  expansion  of  employment  services,  the  provision  of  funds 
for  community  work  and  training  programs,  extension  of  the  school  lunch 
program,  and  support  for  health  and  housing. 

The  people  of  Appalachia  themselves  must  share  in  planning  for  progress. 
Without  their  participation,  without  their  initiative,  without  their  enterprise, 
this  program  will  bog  down  in  a  morass  of  hopeless  apathy.  Appalachia  needs 
money  and  technical  assistance  from  the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  but 
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this  assistance  will  be  wasted  effort  if  it  fails  to  arouse,  to  stimulate,  local 
community  action  and  personal  enterprise  by  the  citizens  of  Appalachia. 

To  achieve  the  greatest  possible  citizen  participation  in  the  effort  of  each  local 
community  to  develop  its  physical  and  human  resources,  we  urge  an  additional 
and  vitally  needed  program,  a  program  of  leadership  development. 

We  believe  the  legislation  before  you  should  include  a  new  program  to  help 
people  with  leadership  potential  learn  how  they  can  improve  their  communities. 
Like  the  highly  successful  programs  of  the  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  so  long  conducted  by  the  land-grant  colleges,  this  new  leadership  training 
program  could  stimulate  widespread  citizen  participation  in  Appalachia’s  towns 
and  cities  and  local  communities. 

Leadership  classes  and  workshops  in  communities  and  short  courses  on  college 
campuses  can  develop  broad  understanding  of  the  Appalachian  regional  develop¬ 
ment  program.  We  believe  the  people  who  attend  these  adult  education  pro¬ 
grams  will  acquire  the  knowledge  and  motivation  necessary  to  get  effective  com¬ 
munity  action  underway,  using  tools  and  assistance  available  under  this  legisla¬ 
tion  and  available  from  other  Federal,  regional,  State,  and  local  sources.  We 
view  this  kind  of  educational  effort  as  an  opportunity  to  develop  citizen  leaders — - 
leaders  who  will  give  vitally  needed  drive  and  dynamism  to  the  redevelopment 
and  renewal  of  Appalachia. 

Therefore,  we  urge  this  committee  to  add  an  authorization  of  $7.5  million 
to  this  legislation.  The  land-grant  colleges  of  the  Appalachian  States  should 
have  the  authority  to  administer  this  money.  Although  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  program  receives  Federal,  State,  and  county  funds,  poverty  in 
many  Appalachian  counties  is  so  severe  that  we  urge  that  financing  be  equally 
shared  by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments.  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose 
might  well  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  population  which  each  State  has  in 
the  Appalachian  area. 

Each  land-grant  college  should  establish  an  advisory  committee  broadly  repre¬ 
senting  the  public,  including  organized  labor,  to  help  develop  the  leadership 
training  program.  We  believe  the  legislation  should  require  consultation  and 
cooperation  among  the  colleges  participating  in  the  program. 

Our  suggestion  for  leadership  development  would  involve  a  relatively  small 
expenditure,  but  it  would  have  a  high  payoff  rate  in  terms  of  economic  and 
social  progress  in  Appalachia.  Therefore,  we  urge  you  to  include  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  legislation  now  before  you. 

Organized  labor  strongly  endorses  the  inclusion  in  H.R.  4  of  section  402  which 
provides  for  coverage  of  workers  employed  under  projects  assisted  by  Federal 
funds  authorized  under  this  bill  by  the  prevailing  wages  provision  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  reorganization  labor  standards  set  forth  in 
the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  14  of  1950,  and  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  13, 
1934,  as  amended. 

This  provision  will  prevent  the  programs  to  be  carried  forward  under  H.R.  4 
from  undermining  labor  standards  in  the  construction  industry  in  various  lo¬ 
calities  throughout  the  Appalachian  region. 

We  believe  this  legislation  to  help  Appalachia  should  contain  more  adequate 
protections  against  plan  piracy  and  “runaway”  employers.  The  existing  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  bill,  section  224(b),  which  deals  with  this  issue,  should  be  clarified 
to  make  sure  that  Federal  aid  will  not  contribute  to  any  transfer  of  jobs  from 
one  area  to  another. 

After  comparing  section  224(b)  of  H.R.  4,  the  proposed  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965,  and  section  406  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  in  the  light  of  the  legislative  history  of  this  latter  provision  (see  p.  35 
of  the  Senate  committee  report,  S.  Rept.  1218,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  it  would 
appear  that  section  406  adequately  takes  care  of  pirating  problems  that  could 
arise  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  that  a  similar  provision  should 
be  included  in  the  Appalachian  bill  in  place  of  section  224(b).  We  suggest  the 
following  language : 

“(b)  No  financial  assistance  should  be  authorized  under  this  Act  (1)  in 
relocating  any  establishment  or  establishments  from  one  area  to  another;  (2) 
in  financing  plants,  machinery,  or  other  industrial  facilities  or  to  enable  plant 
subcontractors  to  undertake  work  theretofore  performed  in  another  area  by 
other  subcontractors  or  contractors ;  ( 3 )  to  finance  facilities  for  the  generation, 
transmission,  or  distribution  of  electric  energy;  (4)  to  finance  facilities  for  the 
production,  transmission,  or  distribution  of  gas  (natural,  manufactured,  or 
mixed).” 
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The  AFL-CIO  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  necessity  of  now  writing 
this  language  into  the  act.  The  Senate-passed  bill,  S.  3,  contains  this  provision. 

We  also  strongly  endorse  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  raising  from  $21,500,000 
to  $36,500,000  the  authorization  of  funds  for  restoration  of  mining  areas  damaged 
by  harmful  strip-  and  surface-mining  practices. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  which  have  been  devastated  by  private 
strip-mining  operations  in  the  past — 1  million  acres  in  Pennsylvania  alone. 
Whole  communities  and  their  citizens  have  been  left  in  a  desert  of  stagnation, 
polluted  streams,  deserted  forests,  eroding  hillsides,  and  vanishing  hope  for  a 
better  life. 

Therefore,  the  AFL-CIO  recommends  that  section  205(a)  specifically  include 
authorization  for  Federal  aid  to  States  in  Appalachia  for  restoration  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  lands  damaged  by  strip-  and  surface-mining  operations,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  authorizing  Federal  financial  contributions  to  these  States  for  sealing 
abandoned  mines,  extinguishing  fires,  and  fostering  fish  and  wildlife  resource 
development. 

However,  we  believe  that  any  such  aid  to  a  State  to  restore  land  damaged  by 
strip  mining  should  be  contingent  on  the  existence  of  a  State  law  which  requires 
mining  operators  to  rehabilitate  at  their  own  expense  the  land  which  has  been 
damaged.  Only  States  which  meet  this  requirement  with  adequate  laws  and 
regulations  to  safeguard  the  public  interest  should  receive  Federal  funds  for 
mining  area  restoration. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  unreasonable  proposal.  Already,  of  the  nine  Appala¬ 
chian  States  with  extensive  coal  mining  operations,  five  States  have  laws  on 
their  statute  books  which  require  mining  operators  to  restore  lands  which  have 
been  damaged  and  laid  waste  by  strip-mining  or  surface-mining  operations.  The 
five  States  with  these  laws  to  safeguard  the  public  interest  are  Kentucky,  Mary¬ 
land,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia.  We  believe  that  all  the  States 
of  Appalachia  which  benefit  from  Federal  funds  for  restoration  of  mining  areas 
should  be  required  to  have  these  protective  laws  in  effect  to  regulate  present  and 
future  strip-  and  surface-mining  operations. 

Programs  of  land  restoration  will  contribute  to  control  of  soil  erosion  and 
water  pollution.  They  will  help  revive  the  economic  potential  of  many  areas 
within  the  Appalachia  region.  Even  more  important,  perhaps,  such  programs 
will  bring  to  these  areas  new  opportunities  for  State  and  local  government  co¬ 
operation,  State  and  local  initiative,  and  State  and  local  action,  essential  in¬ 
gredients  for  the  success  of  the  Appalachia  program. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  AFL— CTO  strongly  supports  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Regional  Development  Act,  noth  the  amendments  I  have  described. 

However,  let  us  all  recognize  that  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  poverty, 
to  blight,  to  social  and  economic  lags  in  the  depressed  areas  and  depressed  re¬ 
gions  of  this  country  were  a  long  time  in  the  making.  Economic  recovery  in¬ 
evitably  will  be  slow.  The  ARA  programs  and  this  proposed  Appalachia  pro¬ 
gram  cannot  be  successful  unless  the  American  economy  as  a  whole,  achieves 
and  sustains  a  high  rate  of  growth  with  expanding  job  opportunity  for  all 
American  workers. 

Unfortunately,  persistent  unemployment  and  poverty  can  continue  in  de¬ 
pressed  areas  and  in  a  depressed  region  like  Appalachia  even  during  times  of 
national  prosperity.  But  without  national  prosperity,  without  an  expanding 
economy,  without  new  job  opportunities  opening  up,  we  cannot  expect  even  the 
best  of  aid  programs  for  depressed  areas  to  be  successful. 

Therefore,  we  urge  this  committee  to  act  promptly  on  the  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Development  Act  of  1965,  as  part  of  the  overall  national  attack  on  poverty 
and  as  part  of  the  national  effort  “to  promote  maximum  employment,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  purchasing  power,”  as  required  by  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Excerpt  From  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  Statement  of  November  24,  1964 
on  “AFL-CIO  Legislative  Goals  of  1965” 

regional  and  resource  development 

Experience  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961  has  demonstrated  the 
need  for  a  broader  assault  on  chronic  depression — an  assault  that  embraces  a 
region  rather  than  a  single  community.  The  proposed  Appalachia  program 
conforms  to  this  need  and  it  has  our  support. 

There  should  be  similar  programs  in  other  areas,  based  upon  the  concept  of 
regional  planning.  Financial  and  technical  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  can  obviously  be  more  effective  on  this  broader  base. 
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There  remains  the  national  challenge  of  conservation  and  development  of 
natural  resources.  Such  areas  as  water  supply  and  river  development,  giant 
grids  for  the  interstate  transmission  of  electric  power,  desalinization  of  sea 
water,  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  national  forests  and  rangelands — 
and  these  are  but  a  few — require  firm  Federal  initiative. 


News  From  the  AFL-CIO 

The  AFL-CIO  today  announced  formation  of  an  11-State  labor  confederation 
to  assist  in  revitalizing  the  economically  depressed  Appalachian  area. 

The  newly  formed  AFL-CIO  Appalachian  Council  will  bring  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  region  into  a  single  coordinating  unit  to  work  with  community 
groups  and  Federal  and  State  Government  agencies. 

Its  full  program  yet  to  be  formulated,  the  council’s  initial  goal  will  be  to 
inform  working  men  and  women  of  the  particulars  in  the  programs  currently 
underway  in  the  Appalachian  area  and  assist  in  developing  competent  leadership 
to  carry  out  these  and  future  programs. 

As  the  central  agency  for  labor’s  joint  efforts,  the  council  will  work  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  council  will  also  work  with  State  programs,  such  as  those  being  established 
by  the  land-grant  universities. 

The  council  anticipates  favorable  congressional  action  early  in  1965  on  the 
Appalachian  program  and  subsequent  cooperation  with  the  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Commission,  which  is  expected  to  be  created. 

Initially  formed  by  State  AFL-CIO  organizations,  the  council  wTill  be  expanded 
to  include  international  unions,  regional  bodies,  local  unions,  and  city  central 
organizations  from  which  the  leaders  of  the  2%  million  union  members  in  the 
area  can  help  implement  the  program. 

Participating  in  the  council  formation  were  representatives  of  all  State  AFL- 
CIO  organizations  in  the  11-State  area.  Preliminary  work  on  the  council  took 
place  in  October  at  the  Appalachian  Trade  Union  Conference  in  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  where  the  need  for  a  regional  group  to  weld  together  labor’s  anti¬ 
poverty  efforts  was  agreed  upon. 

Chairman  of  the  council  is  Miles  Stanley,  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO,  who  will  establish  offices  in  Charleston.  Vice 
chairman  is  Harry  Boyer,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  is  Robert  Bollard,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ohio  AFL-CIO. 

Serving  on  the  executive  committee  are  Sam  Ezelle,  executive  secretary- 
treasurer,  Kentucky  AFL-CIO ;  Charles  Della,  president,  Maryland  State  and 
District  of  Columbia  AFL-CIO ;  and  Barney  Weeks,  president,  Alabama  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO. 

The  other  board  members  are  Sinway  Young,  president,  South  Carolina  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO ;  Matthew  Lynch,  president,  Tennessee  State  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO ;  Harold  Boyd,  president,  Virginia  State  AFL-CIO ;  W.  M.  Barbee, 
president,  North  Carolina  State  AFL-CIO ;  and  W.  H.  Montague,  Sr.,  president, 
Georgia  State  AFL-CIO. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  February  4, 1965. 

Hon.  Robert  E.  Jones, 

Chairman,  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia,  House  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Patents  amendment  attached  to  S.  3,  Appalachia  bill,  without  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  consideration  would  seriously  curtail  quality  of  research  relating  to 
subject.  Several  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  on  patent  rights 
involving  all  Government-sponsored  research  and  full-scale  hearings  are  in 
preparation.  A  Presidential  memorandum  on  the  general  subject  also  was 
recently  implemented  by  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  On  behalf  of  indus¬ 
trial  research  community,  strongly  urge  Senate  amendment  not  be  adopted  to 
allow  for  full  congressional  hearings  on  this  vital  patents  subject.  Respectfully 
ask  this  be  conisdered  in  your  subcommittee  deliberations. 

F.  O.  Hess, 

Chairman,  Patents  Committee,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
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Statement  of  Herbert  Walters,  Former  U.S.  Senator,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  happy  to  endorse  S.  3,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

This  legislation  is  a  result  of  a  great  deal  of  study  at  both  the  State  and 
Federal  level,  and  the  special  plight  of  this  region  has  been  established.  It 
is  an  area  where  both  human  and  natural  resources  have  been  abused  and 
neglected.  Its  problems  have  been  recognized  but  little  if  any  affirmative 
action  has  been  taken. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Appalachian  Act  will  prove  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  my  State  of  Tennessee  and  her  sister  States  which  are 
part  of  Appalachia.  This  far-reaching  method  of  economic  development  will 
assure  over  the  coming  years  a  faster  pace  of  economic  growth  in  the  49 
counties  which  lie  in  the  Appalachian  portion  of  Tennessee  and  it  will  also 
mean  a  stronger  and  better  balanced  economy  for  the  entire  State.  During  my 
brief  term  of  service  as  a  U.S.  Senator  I  am  proud  I  supported  the  Appalachian 
Act  of  1964.  I  did  so  because  I  realized  the  need  to  stimulate  a  more  healthy 
economic  climate  in  Appalachia  and  because  I  approved  of  the  methods  and 
programs  contained  in  the  President’s  proposal.  President  Johnson  has  declared 
his  intention  to  lead  us  to  a  greater  society  than  our  democracy  has  yet  known. 
In  his  inaugural  address  he  told  us :  “In  a  land  of  great  wealth,  families  must 
not  live  in  hopeless  poverty.  In  a  land  rich  in  harvest,  children  must  not  go 
hungry.  In  a  land  of  healing  miracles,  neighbors  must  not  suffer  and  die 
unattended.  In  a  great  land  of  learning  and  scholars,  young  people  must  be 
taught  to  read  and  write.” 

In  Appalachia,  children  do  go  hungry  and  they  do  grow  up  without  an  edu¬ 
cation.  People  suffer  because  of  the  lack  of  medical  facilities  and  proper 
care. 

We  must  not  let  this  region  remain  apart ;  its  people — our  people — merely 
existing  on  the  fringes  of  the  better  life. 

The  11  States,  including  Tennessee,  involved  have  the  will  but  not  the  means 
to  adequately  help  the  people  of  Appalachia  participate  in  the  Nation’s  general 
prosperity.  The  poverty  of  these  mountain  people  is  necessarily  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  us  all :  we  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  continue  to  close  our 
eyes ;  shut  it  out  of  our  minds  and  our  hearts ;  and  wish  it  away.  The  legis¬ 
lation  this  committee  is  considering  will  help  the  people  of  Appalachia  mine 
their  great  resources  which  lie  not  only  in  the  coalfields  but  in  their  children ; 
in  their  beautiful  mountains  and  forests ;  and  in  their  independent  spirit.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  imperative  we  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  funds 
to  be  expended  are  in  no  sense  a  handout.  They  are  tools  to  build  and  provide 
incentives  which  will  overcome  the  inertial  of  rest  which  has  stagnated  the 
Appalachian  region. 

The  $840  million  for  highway  construction,  provided  in  this  bill,  is  basic  to 
solving  the  problem  of  isolation  in  this  rugged  land.  These  development  roads 
would  link  Appalachian  communities  with  each  other  and  the  outside  world : 
tourism  and  new  business  enterprise  would  be  encouraged ;  and  schools  would 
be  helped  to  consolidate. 

The  new  roads  would  be  supplemented  by  the  land  and  water  development 
provided  in  the  bill.  Areas  damaged  by  mining  activities  would  be  restored. 
Measures  would  be  taken  to  control  floods  and  clean  up  streams  which  have  been 
polluted. 

The  people  of  Appalachia  would  be  helped  not  only  by  the  aid  provided  to  im¬ 
prove  their  own  physical  environment  but  also  by  measures  to  improve  their  own 
physical  health.  Demonstration  health  facilities  would  be  constructed  with 
the  aid  of  special  grants.  These  hospitals  and  treatment  centers  would  help 
remedy  the  health  and  nutritional  deficiencies  so  prevalent  in  the  region. 

As  important  as  these  features  are,  there  are  still  other  reasons  which  show 
the  Appalachian  Act  to  be  the  right  approach  to  the  problems  of  Appalachia 
and,  especially,  the  problems  of  Tennessee.  I  refer  to  the  framework  which 
the  bill  establishes ;  for  regional  programs  have  application  to  Appalachia. 
The  regional  approach,  as  set  up  by  this  act,  will  be  far  more  effective  in  im¬ 
plementing  the  program  than  if  each  State  were  to  work  by  itself.  The  State 
of  Tennessee  has  had  only  the  finest  experiences  in  regionalism  during  the  past 
several  years  as  it  has  worked  with  other  Appalachian  States  in  helping  to  bring 
about  this  program.  Furthermore,  the  valuable  work  and  experience  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Appalachian  Act  is  in  as  comprehensive  a  manner  as  possibl 
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I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  add  my  support  once  again  to  this  vital  legislation 
which  will  strengthen  not  only  the  Appalachian  region  hut  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  as  well.  Its  successful  enactment  and  implementation  will  contribute 
to  the  productivity  and  development  of  a  valuable  region  and  the  people  who 
live  there. 

I  want  to  urge  your  most  expeditious  and  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 


Statement  of  Jacob  Clayman,  Administrative  Director,  Industrial  Union 

Department,  AFL-CIO 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Jacob  Clayman,  administrative  director,  Industrial 
Union  Department,  AFL-CIO.  The  affiliates  of  the  Industrial  Union  Depart¬ 
ment  includes  some  6  million  union  members. 

The  Industrial  Union  Department  wishes  to  urge  the  speedy  passage  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  largely  along  the  lines  of  H.R.  4. 
We  are  in  accord  with  the  statement  on  this  measure  presented  to  your  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  support  of  the  labor  movement  for  an  Appalachian  regional  program 
rests  on  the  same  premises  as  our  support  for  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  and  other  legislation  aimed  at  the  full  utilization 
of  our  economic  potential  as  contrasted  to  the  waste  and  stagnation  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  in  the  absence  of  wise  public  policy  and  action. 

We  feel  that  this  measure  may  mark  the  opening  of  a  new  frontier  of  social 
action  and  planning ;  providing  a  new  type  of  public  agency  for  grappling  with 
the  particular  problems  of  Appalachia ;  and,  subsequently,  other  regions. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  creation  of  a  good,  decent,  Great  Society,  including 
the  elimination  of  poverty,  is  impossible  unless  we  can  increase  the  output  of  our 
economy  and  direct  a  large  portion  of  that  increased  output  into  public  pro¬ 
grams,  special  and  ordinary.  So  we  are  highly  conscious,  as  indeed  you  must 
be,  that  the  most  promising  program  of  regional  planning  and  development  can 
achieve  only  limited  progress  in  the  face  of  a  continuing  high  level  of  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  offering  our  firm  support  for  H.R.  4  we  wish  to  reiterate  our  oft-repeated 
belief  that,  despite  the  better  than  usual  record  on  unemployment  in  the  last 
4  years,  we  must  do  far  better.  We  reject  the  idea  that  a  level  of  4V2  or  5  per¬ 
cent  unemployment  is  tolerable. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  also  aware  that  even  with  lowered  levels  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  nationally — indeed,  if  we  are  to  achieve  full  employment — there  are  re¬ 
gional  and  local  problems  which  call  for  special  programs.  The  depth  of  poverty 
and  illiteracy  and  the  high  level  of  unemployment  in  Appalachia  calls  for  a  new 
and  special  approach  similar  to  this  measure;  an  approach  designed  to  apply 
some  specific  remedies  already  agreed  upon,  primarily  highway  construction,  but 
also  designed  to  provide  the  means  for  continuing  studies  of  the  region ;  studies 
which  must  lead  to  creative  new  action  and  institutions. 

In  endorsing  H.R.  4,  we  do  not  intend  to  preclude  consideration  and  passage 
of  bills  calling  for  regional  planning  and  action  programs  for  other  areas  hut 
we  do  request  that  this  bill  be  passed  without  crippling  amendments  and  without 
being  broadened  so  far  as  to  jeopardize  even  an  Appalachian  beginning. 

We  strongly  endorse  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  raising  from  ,$21,500,000  to 
$36,500,000  the  authorization  of  funds  for  restoration  of  mining  areas  damaged 
by  harmful  strip-  and  surface-mining  practices.  We  urge  that  the  act  specifically 
include  authorization  for  Federal  aid  to  States  for  restoration  and  rehabilitation 
of  lands  gutted  by  strip-  and  surface-mining  operations  in  addition  to  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  contributions  to  States  for  sealing  abandoned  mines ;  extinguishing  fires  ; 
and  fostering  fish  and  wildlife  development.  No  funds  for  restoration  of  stripped 
lands  should  be  made  available  to  any  State  which  does  not  require  mine  opera¬ 
tors  to  rehabilitate,  at  their  own  expense,  any  land  being  strip  mined  now  and 
in  the  future.  The  Federal  Government  should  be  prepared  to  assist  in  over¬ 
coming  the  continuing  evil  consequences  of  past  action  but  it  should  not  do  so 
until  it  is  assured  that  each  State  will  live  up  to  its  responsibility  in  the  future. 

We  urge  the  inclusion  of  language  stipulating  that  the  Appalachian  agency 
shall  conduct  studies  of  the  potential  benefits  to  be  secured  from  the  coordinated 
use  of  coal  and  hydro  in  the  field  of  electric  power.  We  refer  you  to  the  following 
language  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  on  this  subject : 

“These  studies  should  be  conducted  with  the  assistance  and  counsel  of  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  which  includes  representatives  of  private  utilities,  electric  co- 
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operatives,  municipal  systems,  Federal  and  State  agencies,  and  the  public.  *  *  *” 

We  are  somewhat  troubled  by  the  proposed  administrative  structure  of  the 
Appalachian  agency ;  a  structure  which  we  feel  may  well  delay  desirable  action 
in  some  instances,  and  prevent  it  in  others,  but  we  are  making  reference  to  this 
only  in  terms  of  the  need  for  surveillance  and  possible  future  action.  We  do  not 
wish  our  doubts  to  jeopardize  or  delay  passage  of  this  measure.  We  believe  ex¬ 
perience  will  indicate  that  adequate  and  essential  State  and  local  cooperation 
can  be  secured  more  promptly  and  efficiently  by  a  regional  agency  administered 
by  Federal  appointees,  but  the  promise  of  this  measure  is  so  great,  and  the  needs 
it  is  designed  to  meet  are  so  tragic,  that  we  are  not  willing  to  do  more  at  this  time 
than  to  express  our  concern. 

We  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  this  measure  as  a  part  of  the  comprehensive 
program  for  the  elimination  of  poverty  in  this  country. 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  5,  1965. 
Re  H.R.  4,  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Hon.  George  H.  Fallon, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

U.8.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Fallon  :  This  is  to  summarize  the  views  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  relative  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965. 


The  elimination  of  the  provision  contained  in  the  similar  bill  in  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  proposed  regional  corporation,  represents,  in  our  view,  a  major  im¬ 
provement.  This  corporation  would  have  been  assigned  major  responsibilities  that 
we  believe  can  and  should  be  exercised  by  appropriate  agencies  of  the  respective 
State  governments.  We  must,  however,  express  our  continuing  concern  with 
respect  to  the  precedent  involved  in  approaching  problems  on  a  regional  basis, 
the  ultimate  effect  of  which  may  be  to  seriously  impair  State  authority.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  much  of  the  debate  of  this  issue  in  the  Senate  involved 
discussion  of  other  prospective  regional  programs. 

We  favor  modification  of  the  language  of  the  bill  in  the  following  respects  : 

We  favor  revision  of  the  provisions  of  section  101(b)  relating  to  the  require¬ 
ment  that  each  decision  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  must  be 
approved  by  the  Federal  Cochairman.  Since  the  functions  of  the  Commission 
are  almost  entirely  advisory — advisory  to  the  States  and  to  Federal  agencies — 
it  would  appear  to  us  that  there  is  no  reason  to  bar  the  Governors  of  the  11 
States  from  expressing  their  majority  opinion,  even  though  the  Federal  repre¬ 
sentative  may  hold  different  views. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  section  203  relating 
to  the  “improvement  and  development  of  land  for  pasture  and  erosion  control.” 
In  view  of  the  continued  overproduction  and  depressed  price  situation  with 
respect  to  livestock,  this  provision  is  in  conflict  with  the  interest  of  livestock 
producers  in  the  Nation  and  also  in  the  Appalachian  area.  We  therefore  favor 
the  deletion  of  this  provision.  Such  deletion  would  leave  in  effect  the  present 
cost-sharing  provisions  of  the  agricultural  conservation  program.  This  program 
already  provides  for  payments  for  pasture  development,  but  at  a  lower  rate. 
Under  the  supply-and-demand  conditions  currently  facing  livestock  producers, 
the  increased  incentives  of  section  203  appear  unwarranted. 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  incorporate  this  letter  in  the  hearing  record. 

Sincerely  yours, 


John  C.  Lynn,  Legislative  Director. 


National  Association  of  Counties, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  j,  1965. 

Hon.  George  H.  Fallon, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Chairman  Fallon  :  It  is  requested  that  the  contents  of  this  letter  be 
made  a  part  of  the  committee  record  of  H.R.  4,  the  Appalachia  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1965. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  principal  concept  of  the  proposed  program  relates  to  a  re¬ 
gional  approach  affecting  355  counties  in  11  States,  I  should  like  to  express  the 
views  of  the  National  Association  of  Counties  on  this  subject. 

This  can  best  be  done  by  extracting  a  portion  of  a  speech  by  our  executive  di¬ 
rector,  Mr.  Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand,  entitled  “A  Common  Market  in  Regional 
Attitudes.”  This  speech  was  given  approximately  3  years  ago,  and  in  our  view 
its  philosophy  is  equally  as  pertinent  now  as  it  was  then. 

“Voluntary  regional  cooperation :  This  teamwork  does  not  come  easy.  One 
of  the  experimental  techniques  for  working  together  is  voluntary  regional  co¬ 
operation  now  being  tested  in  the  urban  areas  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Detroit,  Salem,  and  San  Francisco.  In  our  view  the  key 
to  the  success  of  these  experiments  is  a  mutual  understanding  that  certain  prob¬ 
lems  require  group  action  and  a  corresponding  genuine  desire  to  voluntarily 
work  together  as  a  group.  Once  wre  have  this  understanding  and  this  attitude 
the  rest  is  relatively  simple.  We  already  have  most  of  the  technical  know-how 
and  we  have  or  can  get  the  necessary  financing  to  make  urban  life  safe,  econom¬ 
ical,  and  truly  rewarding. 

“Mutual  benefits  :  Every  citizen,  central  or  suburban,  will  benefit  from  working 
together,  but  how  can  you  prove  it? 

“Nearly  everyone  who  has  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  documenting  the 
advantage  of  voluntary  regional  cooperation  has  found  it  difficult  to  translate 
teamwork  benefits  into  dollars  and  cents.  For  example,  it  is  passed  all  dis¬ 
cussion  or  dispute  that  each  State  benefits  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  how  would  you  prove  it?  What  is  the  dollar  value  of  being  free?  How 
can  you  explain  why  New  York  pays  $3  in  Federal  taxes  for  each  $1  of  Federal 
aid  it  receives  and  Mississippi  pays  $1  in  taxes  for  each  $3  it  receives  in  aid. 
And  yet  New  York’s  Congressmen  usually  support  new  Federal  aid. 

“The  answer  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  matters  much  more  meaningful 
and  important  than  dollars  alone  and  in  these  terms  we  all  have  much  to  gain. 

“We  can  all  have  both  local  playgrounds  and  regional  parks.  Together  we 
can  collectively  plan,  build  and  equitably  finance  adequate  area-wide  facilities 
for  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  pollution  control,  and  transportation.  With 
care  we  can  both  work  and  live  in  attractive  areas  and  within  broad  limitations, 
we  can  all  live  the  full  life  as  each  of  us  interprets  the  full  life. 

“Many  fine  people  have  been  critical  of  voluntary  regional  cooperation.  Some 
have  said  we  need  supergovernment  and  these  voluntary  experiments  are  bad 
because  they  delay  an  effective  approach  to  our  problems.  Some  have  taken  the 
reverse  position  and  said  that  these  are  supergovernments  and  already  go  too 
far. 

“NACO’s  position :  We,  in  the  National  Association  of  Counties  know  exactly 
where  we  stand  and  why.  Our  American  county  platform  notes  that,  certain 
common  problems  facing  our  citizens,  such  as  transportation,  planning,  water 
supply  and  sewage,  civil  defense,  open  space,  industrial  development,  and  others 
which  transcend  local  geographical  borders,  must  be  approached  from  an  area¬ 
wide  point  of  view  because  existing  governmental  units,  acting  alone,  are  not 
capable  of  finding  equitable  and  effective  solutions. 

“The  key  to  the  solution  of  these  problems  rests,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
officials  whom  the  citizens  select  and  control  through  the  election  process. 

“In  order  to  cope  with  these  problems,  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
strongly  supports  the  principle  of  voluntary  cooperation  among  all  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment  concerned,  particularly  between  county  and  other  local  officials.  We 
note  the  evolution  of  various  voluntary  regional  cooperation  groups  consisting 
of  local  units  of  government,  whose  officials  sit  down  together,  study  the  prob¬ 
lems,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  give-and-take  of  the  conference  table,  evaluate  the 
facts  in  an  endeavor  to  arrive  at  sensible,  politically  acceptable  solutions. 

“We  urge  county  and  other  local  officials  to  consider  the  formation  of  such 
voluntary  cooperation  groups  wdiose  objectives  w’ould  be  to:  (a)  discuss  and 
identify  problems,  ( b )  establish  a  consensus,  (c)  cooperate  in  implementing 
agreed-upon  regionwide  policies,  and  (d)  support  appropriate  legislation. 

“In  short,  NACO  is  guided  by  these  principals  of  regionalism : 

“  ( 1 )  It  must  be  voluntary. 

“  (2)  It  must  be  under  control  of  the  elected  officials. 

“  ( 3 )  It  must  preserve  the  integrity  of  existing  units  of  government. 

“County  growth :  County  government  itself  has  enjoyed  a  tremendous  expan¬ 
sion  in  program  services  through  this  same  need  to  provide  certain  services  on  a 
countywide  basis.  In  our  county  dealings  with  central  cities,  villages,  townships, 
and  school  districts,  we  have  tried  to  be  guided  by  these  same  principals. 
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“We  recognize  the  need  for  Federal  State  aid  but  we  strongly  believe  that 
Federal  and  State  participation  should  supplement  and  not  replace'local  decision¬ 
making.  We  are  likewise  strongly  opposed  to  supergovernment.” 

We  would  hope  that  the  three  principles  described  above  would  be  made  an 
intrical  part  of  the  legislation. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Edwin  G.  Michaelian,  President. 


Mr.  Cramer.  The  record  will  be  open  for  10  days. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  thought  we  would  keep  it  open  for  7  days  and  then 
we  can  go  to  10.  Is  that  all  right? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  would  like  to  see  it  kept  open  for  10  days.  That  will 
mean  Monday  a  week. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  correspondence  coming  to  us  from  the  various  Governors  I 
think  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  I  think  we  should  be 
liberal  in  receiving  statements. 

The  members  of  the  committee  should  receive  those  statements  and 
send  them  to  the  clerk. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  members  have  the  right  to  sub¬ 
mit  statements  of  their  own,  or  on  behalf  of  their  constituents. 

This  is  a  matter  of  national  importance  and  you  might  have  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  beyond  Appalachia  that  might  want  to  express  them¬ 
selves  and  the  record  should  atford  them  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Cramer.  With  regard  to  that,  I  think  it  is  an  interesting  ob¬ 
servation  relating  to  the  entire  hearings  that  we  have  had  no  wit¬ 
nesses  from  areas  outside  Appalachia.  We  have  had  no  highway  de¬ 
partments.  We  have  no  States  represented  who  might  take  a  different 
view  with  regard  to  setting  these  programs  up  on  a  regional  basis. 
Those  are  the  areas  discriminated  against  with  this  approach. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  hearings,  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  particularly  State  agencies,  might  feel  that  way  and  they  have 
not  made  presentations  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Jones.  Your  observation  goes  to  the  frailties  of  all  congressional 
hearings. 

I  think  they  have  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  come  in.  This  is  not 
a  new  subject  we  have  been  dealing  with.  I  think  we  have  had  a 
wholesome  hearing. 

Let  me  say  this  before  we  depart:  I  want  to  thank  every  member 
of  this  subcommittee.  They  have  been  most  considerate  of  the  Chair. 
They  have  been  considerate  of  the  witnesses. 

It  is  always  a  thrill  for  me  to  know  that  I  serve  with  a  group  of 
members  on  both  sides  who  are  conscientiously  devoted  to  a  public 
purpose.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  all 
the  members  on  both  sides  for  being  most  helpful  and  cooperative. 

Mr.  Cramer.  You  certainly  have  been  most  fairminded  in  permit¬ 
ting  all  members,  and  certainly  those  on  our  side,  to  ask  any  and  all 
questions  we  wanted  of  the  witnesses  available. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  will  be  a  common  practice. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 : 40  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.) 
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(The  following  was  furnished  for  insertion :) 

Monongahela  Power  Co., 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  February  11,  1965. 

Hon.  James  Kee, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Kee  :  I  understand  that  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  hearings 
on  the  Appalachian  regional  development  bill  (H.R.  4)  have  been  completed  but 
that  the  record  is  being  held  open  until  February  15  and  that  statements  from 
constituents  of  Members  will  be  accepted. 

The  views  of  Monongahela  Power  Co.  and  the  Allegheny  Power  System,  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  on  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  (which  we 
favor  in  its  present  form)  were  set  forth  in  the  hearings  in  connection  with  H.R. 
11065  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  we  had  not  intended  to  burden  the 
record  of  the  current  hearings  with  any  repetition  of  them.  However,  on  the  final 
day  of  these  hearings,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  put  forth  all  over  again  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association’s  proposal  for  a  Federal  corpo¬ 
ration  to  construct  and  operate  in  Appalachia  a  number  of  large-scale  steam- 
electric  generating  stations  and  to  market  the  power  from  them.  Accordingly, 
we  would  very  much  appreciate  it  if  you  could  have  this  letter  and  the  enclosed 
letter,  dated  June  13,  1964,  in  the  previous  hearings  made  a  part  of  the  present 
record. 

My  letter  of  June  13  sets  forth  fallacies  in  the  NRECA  proposal.  This  time  the 
NRECA  argues  that  the  Federal  Government  should  build  and  operate  generat¬ 
ing  plants  in  Appalachia  in  order  to  provide  revenues  for  an  Appalachian  devel¬ 
opment  assistance  fund  to  liquidate  the  Federal  expenditure  contemplated  by  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act.  In  other  words,  the  NRECA  proposes 
that  the  Federal  Government  raise  the  funds  needed  for  the  Appalachian  program 
not  through  the  exercise  of  its  taxing  powers  but  by  engaging  in  a  business  for 
profit.  This  is  plainly  not  a  proper  function  of  the  Federal  Government.  But 
if  it  were,  why  go  into  the  power  business?  Why  not  go  into  any  one  or  more  of 
a  dozen  other  businesses  in  which  the  Government  could  earn  a  greater  return 
on  its  investment? 

Moreover,  if  the  Federal  Government  wants  to  raise  funds  through  power  sales, 
it  doesn’t  have  to  spend  vast  sums  of  money  building  new  generating  stations. 
Nor  need  it  forgo  the  tax  revenues  from  the  investor-owned  business  which  these 
new  stations  would  necessarily  take  the  place  of.  All  the  Federal  Government 
need  do  is  sell  the  billions  of  kilowatt-hours  it  presently  generates  at  projects 
such  as  TVA  and  Bonneville,  for  a  price  sufficient  to  return  to  it  the  differential, 
pointed  out  by  the  NRECA,  between  the  cost  of  producing  these  kilowatt-hours 
in  a  Federal  plant  and  in  an  investor-owned  plant.  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
NRECA’s  table  I,  this  differential  is  attributable  almost  entirely  to  the  absence 
of  taxes  from  the  cost  of  producing  electricity  in  Federal  plants.  The  portion  of 
the  differential  comprising  Federal  taxes  comes  to  some  $160  million  a  year. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Don  Kammert. 


Monongahela  Power  Co., 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  June  13, 1965. 

Re  special  hearings  on  H.R.  11065,  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1964. 
Hon.  Clifford  Davis, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia,  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis  :  Referring  to  my  statement  dated  May  27,  1964,  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works  in  connection  with  the  above,  I  understand  that  at  hear¬ 
ings  of  your  committee  in  the  last  few  days  it  was  proposed  that  the  Appalachia 
program  include  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  development  corporation  to 
construct  in  Appalachia  a  number  of  large-scale  steam  electric  generating  sta¬ 
tions,  hydroelectric  generating  facilities,  and  extra-high-voltage  transmission 
lines  to  supply  the  electric  energy  requirements  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States.  Justifications  for  the  proposal  were  that  the  projects  would  provide 
increased  employment  in  the  region ;  would  attract  industry ;  would  provide  funds 
for  the  development  of  Appalachia ;  and  would  reduce  power  costs  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Not  one  of  these  assertions  will  stand  up  under  examination. 
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As  Secretary  Udall  pointed  out  in  his  testimony,  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  powerplants  can  be  handled  by  a  relatively  few  highly  trained  specialists  and 
so  provide  very  few  jobs.  So  the  jobs  have  to  come  in  coal.  But  maximum 
employment  from  utilization  of  Appalachia  coal  obviously  will  not  be  obtained 
by  burning  coal  at  generating  stations  in  the  area,  but  only  by  shipping  coal  by 
rail,  and  not  by  wire,  out  of  the  region. 

Whatever  industries  were  attracted  to  the  region  would  not  be  attracted  by 
the  generating  stations  but  by  the  tax-free  price  at  which  the  power  from  these 
stations  would  be  sold.  As  far  as  attracting  industry  is  concerned,  the  proposal 
is  simply  an  incredibly  elaborate  and  costly  way  of  offering  indirect  tax  relief. 
If  we  want  to  attract  industry  to  Appalachia  through  tax  incentives,  why  not 
do  it  directly  as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico?  Moreover,  direct 
tax  incentives  will  attract  high-employment  industries,  whereas  low-priced  elec¬ 
tric  energy  will  not.  Industrial  users  of  electric  energy  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
have  the  price  of  it  a  significant  factor  in  their  plant  locations  are  low-employment 
industries  such  as  aluminum  reduction  and  chemical  complex  industries. 

Experience  has  shown  that  Government-subsidized  power  is  not  important  in 
attracting  new  industries  to  a  region  or  stimulating  its  economy.  After  30  years 
of  operation  and  a  present  investment  of  more  than  $2.3  billion  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority’s  power  facilities,  132  of  the  201  counties  in  TVA  service  area 
are  classified  as  depressed  areas  and  103  of  them  are  located  in  Appalachia. 

The  proposition  that  a  Federal  corporation  would  provide  a  means  of  raising 
funds  for  local  development  is  so  outrageously  at  variance  with  the  facts  as  to 
make  it  hard  to  believe  it  could  be  honestly  advanced.  What  this  Federal  power 
corporation  would  provide  would  be  only  a  fraction  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  tax  revenues  that  it  would  eliminate.  A  taxpaying  corporation  selling  the 
same  number  of  kilowatt-hours  would  collect  in  Federal  taxes  alone  more  than 
twice  the  amount  that  the  Federal  corporation  would  produce  by  a  charge  of 
one-half  mill  per  kilowatt-hour  sold. 

Finally,  the  assertion  that  these  projects  would  provide  low-cost  power  for  the 
Northeast  is  purely  a  matter  of  semantics  to  avoid  the  fact  that  this  would  not 
be  low-cost  power,  but  tax-free  power.  Here  again,  if  the  Northeast  needs  tax 
relief,  it  should  be  given  it  directly,  not  through  an  elaborate  scheme  such  as  this. 

Very  truly  yours, 


D.  M.  Kammeet. 


Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains,  Inc., 

Berea,  Ky.,  February  8, 1965. 

Congressman  James  Kee, 

Public  Works  Committee, 

Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Kee  :  These  letters  ( 1 )  copies  of  a  statement  by  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  a  Girl  Scout  troop,  (2)  copies  of  letters  these  Girl  Scouts  received  from 
pupils  in  the  rural  school  they  visited,  (3)  copies  of  a  letter  from  the  teacher  of 
the  school,  are  submitted  at  the  request  of  the  Girl  Scouts  who  “discovered” 
poverty  and  what  it  means  while  doing  volunteer  work  at  the  one-room  school. 

These  girls  hoped  to  come  to  Washington  to  testify  to  the  facts  as  legislation 
was  being  designed  and  acted  upon.  Their  informed  concern  has  been  shared  with 
Senators  Morton  and  Cooper  and  with  Representative  Perkins. 

The  council’s  interest  has  been  to  assist  these  young  and  sincere  “citizens” 
to  express  themselves  effectively,  merely  to  state  the  facts  as  they  have  come  to 
know  them  and  to  share  their  statement  with  those  who  really  want  to  know 
what  the  situation  is  for  which  the  Federal  Government  is  planning  assistance. 

These  girls  may  be  contacted  through  our  office  here  in  Berea,  Ky.  We  are 
willing  to  be  of  such  use  in  these  matters  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Sincerely, 


P.  F.  Ayer,  Executive  Secretary. 


Berea,  Ky.,  February  6, 1965. 

Public  Works  Committee, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  representing  the  Berea,  Ky.,  senior  Girl  Scout  troop.  We 
are  all  in  the  15  to  16  age  bracket. 

Saturday,  December  12,  1964,  five  girls  from  our  troop  went  to - County, 

Ky.,  to  a  small  out-of-the-way  school.  This  tiny  school  was  located  approximately 
10  miles  from - ,  Ky. 
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We  left  at  7  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  spent  the  day  there. 

As  soon  as  the  children  saw  the  car  they  took  off  rnnning.  It  hurts  me  to 
see  children  so  eager  to  learn,  but  who  do  not  have  the  opportunity.  I  was 
actually  ashamed  to  think  I  had  ever  dreaded  going  to  school. 

Just  to  look  at  one  of  these  children  made  me  want  to  cry.  They  were  simply 
pitiful.  The  children  are  practically  without  clothing  to  wear  and  the  schoolroom 
was  so  filthy  that  they  couldn’t  help  getting  dirty. 

As  we  passed  by  one  of  the  houses  we  saw  a  small  boy,  no  more  than  a  baby, 
sitting  on  a  pile  of  coal,  barefoot.  The  weather  was  cold  and  damp  and  he  was 
without  a  coat. 

The  schoolhouse  was  more  than  50  years  old  and  was  constructed  like  a  barn. 
The  building  had  never  been  painted  and  the  windows  were  nailed  onto  the  walls. 

Inside  of  the  school  the  temperature  was  so  low  that  the  children  had  to  keep 
their  coats  on  even  if  they  were  sitting  around  the  potbellied  stove.  The  room 
temperature  away  from  the  stove  was  32°  F.  or  below  the  majority  of  the  winter. 
The  cracks  in  the  wall  were  so  large  that  a  hand  would  easily  go  through  them. 
The  wind  was  so  strong  that  the  pictures  would  not  hang  on  the  wall. 

The  water  supply  was  low  and  the  water  had  to  be  carried  from  neighborhood 
homes  in  tin  buckets.  Sanitation  is  impossible  and  no  restroom  facilities  have 
been  provided. 

The  children  are  still  seated  in  the  old-fashioned  desks  and  two  people  oc¬ 
cupy  a  desk  constructed  for  one  person.  Books  are  arranged  in  cardboard  boxes 
and  some  are  stacked  on  the  floor  since  no  bookshelves  are  available. 

The  people  consider  themselves  extremely  lucky  to  have  the  convenience  of 
electricity.  Their  complaints  are  few  and  they  are  thankful  for  what  God  has 
given  them. 

The  school  is  short  on  supplies  and  there  are  not  enough  pencils  for  each 
child  to  have  one  of  his  own.  The  teacher  was  asked  what  wTas  needed  more 
than  anything  and  her  reply,  was,  “It  would  be  wonderful  if  each  child  had  his 
own  pencil  to  work  with.” 

Most  of  the  children  are  backward  and  shy.  because  they  have  no  outlet 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  majority  of  them  have  been  no  more  than  1  or  2 
miles  from  their  home.  One  of  the  boys  had  never  heard  of  an  ocean  and  he 
was  puzzled  when  one  of  the  Scouts  mentioned  that  the  world  was  round. 

Some  other  problems  these  people  have  are  the  ungodly  roads  and  their  living 
quarters.  The  mud  on  the  roads  (if  you  could  call  them  roads)  appears  to  be  at 
least  6  inches  thick,  and  how  we  managed  to  get  there  in  the  car  is  a  mystery 
to  me.  Everywhere  you  went  there  were  holes  to  dodge,  and  sometimes  there 
was  nowhere  to  dodge. 

These  people  are  living  in  homes  which  I  think  are  disgraceful  to  our  coun¬ 
try.  The  children  and  parents  have  no  other  choice  than  to  live  there.  They 
have  no  money  and  no  place  to  work.  If  they  had  jobs  in  towns  they  would  not 
have  transportation  to  get  there.  It  took  us  25  minutes  to  go  4  miles  so  you  can 
imagine  the  conditions  there. 

We  have  seen  the  conditions  there  and  we  know  that  something  must  be  done 
for  these  people.  We  love  these  people  and  are  interested  in  them  whether 
anyone  else  is  or  not. 

The  Appalachian  volunteers  have  been  working  in  these  areas  and  have  helped 
quite  a  bit,  but  the  trouble  is  so  broad  that  more  help  is  needed,  help  from  their 
country.  These  people  need  our  help  to  receive  the  education  and  God-given 
rights  that  they  deserve. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Shirley  Devere, 

Girl  Scout  Representative. 


Kentucky,  January  11, 1965. 

Dear  Sir  :  I’m  a  boy  15  years  old,  walk  every  morning  to  school  about  2  miles 
and  the  road  is  so  muddy,  I  can  hardly  study  for  dirt  on  me.  We  need  work 
done  on  our  roads  so  we  can  fair  like  other  children,  ride  a  school  bus  as  for 
myself  I  will  go  through  school  if  it’s  possible.  I  only  have  one  eye  and  life 
would  be  bad,  without  an  Education  the  only  way  I  can  get  it  is  for  our  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  help  us  children  in  -  County  on  -  Creek.  Build  us  roads 

and  we  will  do  our  best.  Set  trees  by  the  road,  help  Build  Better  schools, 
Houses,  and  our  fathers  is  ready  to  help  work. 
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December  29, 1904. 

Dear  Judy  :  Just  a  few  lines  to  say  Hello  how  are  you  getting  along,  line,  I  hope. 
Well  for  me  O.K.  When  are  you  all  coming  back  to  see  us  soon  I  hope.  ’  Do  you 
still  go  to  school.  We  got  off  a  week  for  Christmas  and  our  teacher  got  sick  and 
she  miss  Monday  and  Tuesday  and  Lucy  Daile  was  sick  too.  That  is  our 
teacher. 

All  the  school  kids  is  just  fine.  When  are  you  all  coming  back  to  see  us? 
Soon  I  hope.  Bring  the  girls  that  you  brought  at  Christmas.  Miss  Years  gave  all 
the  girls  a  doll  for  Christmas  and  the  as  ball  and  our  teacher  us  a  jump  rope.  And 
since  a  nice  Mother  and  father  a  Walk  doll.  What  did  you  get  for  Christmas? 
Will  you  send  me  a  picture.  I  hope  you  will.  Write  me  soon  if  you  can.  I 
can’t  think  of  no  more  to  say  so  I  close  now. 

Your  friend. 


January  7,  1965. 

Dear  Miss  :  I  will  write  you  a  few  line  about  our  road.  They  are  going  to 
take  the  school  bus  off  the  road  if  they  don’t  fix  the  road  and  you  hardly  walk 
for  the  muck  and  the  mud  is  about  a  foot  deep  and  we  need  tables  to  eat  on.  We 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  get  it  fixed.  We  need  a  new  bus  that  has  a  four 
wheel  drive.  It  is  just  too  hard  for  the  other  children  to  walk  that  much  farther 
than  I  do. 

Yours  truly. 

P.S. — 1  am  a  cripple  that  is  why  we  need  transportation. 


Kentucky,  Jan.  7,  1965. 

Dear  :  I  thought  I  would  write  yofi  to  tell  how  bad  our  road  is.  It  is  so  bad 
the  school  bus  cannot  get  over  it.  We  need  it  coated  by  red  dog  gravel.  And 
we  need  a  place  to  play.  We  also  need  material  for  our  classroom  and  new  seats 
for  the  classroom,  too. 

We  need  a  power  wagon  to  go  over  our  school  road ;  of  course  nothing  will  get 
over  it.  And  for  our  lunchroom  we  need  tables,  too,  and  a  clock  to  tell  time  with. 
Send  me  Louise  address  and  it  would  be  good  to  see  you  and  Louise.  I  hope 
you  come  up  before  school  goes  out.  Come  next  year  at  least.  Everyone  is  hop¬ 
ing  that  you  will,  and  I  am,  too.  Maybe  I  see  you  before  school  goes  out.  Bye. 

Sincerely. 


Kentucky,  Jan.  7,  1965. 

Miss :  I  am  coming  3  miles  to  school  and  the  road  is  bad  and  the  bus  is 
not  running  every  day,  and  we  would  appreciate  if  the  road  would  be  fixed 
because  I  am  walking  to  school  about  every  morning  because  the  road  is  bad ; 
the  bus  can’t  run ;  and  I  hope  that  they  come  and  grade  the  road  and  gravel  it. 

We  need  tables  for  the  lunchroom  and  need  oil  to  put  on  the  floor.  The  mud 
is  kneedeep.  This  is  about  all  I  can  write. 

Very  yours  truly. 


Kentucky,  Jan.  7,  1965. 

Dear:  Though  I  would  write  you  and  tell  you  just  how  bad  the  road  is  it  is 
so  bad  that  school  bus  can’t  get  over  the  road  some  times,  and  we  miss  school 
becaus  the  bus  can’t  get  over  the  muddy  road  no  one  wants  to  come  and  fix  the 
road  and  the  people  that  put  out  the  buses  is  going  take  it  off  the  road.  The 
mud  almost  comes  up  to  our  knees.  I  wish  you  all  could  see  it  Our  fathers 
can’t  get  out  to  there  work. 

And  they  all  need  the  money  for  there  families.  If  you  all  could  help  use  to 
get  our  roads  fixt  up  we  would  thank  you  and  we  need  table  in  school  and  we 
need  part  for  the  wondow  some  kids  can’t  get  out  to  school  I  hope  you  can  help 
use 

I  have  give  lots  of  people  your  address.  And  they  said  they  would  write 
you.  I  hope  you  will  get  these  letters.  When  are  yall  coming  back  to  see  use 
and  how  the  roads  are  we  sure  so  miss  you  all.  We  have  nothing  to  play  in  but 
a  mud  hole  that  is  all  I  can  write  so  I  will  close. 

Your  friend. 
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Jan.  6,  1965. 


Berea,  Ky. 

Dear  Miss  :  I  am  writing  you  concerning  our  road,  with  hope  you  can  help 
us  to  get  a  decent  road. 

We  are  having  to  wade  water  and  mud  to  school,  and  we  would  like  so  much 
to  have  a  good  road. 

My  daddy  carrys  a  pick  as  he  goes  to  wTork  to  dig  his  truck  out  of  the  deep 
ruts. 

Please  come  back  to  see  us  soon. 

Sincerely  yours, 


- ,  Ky.,  Jan.  7, 1965. 

Dear - :  I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  some  of  the  children,  and  asked  if  we 

needed  some  help  with  our  roads.  We  most  certainly  do  need  something  done 
about  our  roads.  They  are  impassable  almost  now. 

The  State  man  from  Frankfort  is  going  to  take  the  school  bus  off  the  road, 
because  the  roads  are  so  bad.  The  sad  thing  is  those  little  children  walking  3 
or  4  miles  in  the  cold  and  the  mud. 

It  is  just  5  miles  from  the  highway  at  the  mouth  of -  Creek  to - 

County  going  up  -  Branch  of  - .  -  County  judge  has  already 

said  he  would  black  top  the  road  up  the  top  of  hill  joined - Co.  We  would 

like  to  get  this  5  miles  blacked  toped.  This  would  be  a  great  interest  to  all  of 
the  citizens  of - Co. 

Maybe  you  can  bring  this  up  before  the  people  at  Washington  wThen  you  all  go 
down  there.  What  ever  you  all  can  get  done  will  highly  appeciated. 

We  also  have  other  needs  at  school.  We  are  in  despert  need  for  a  well.  We 
have  carried  water  for  the  last  10  years,  and  it  is  really  hard  these  cold  days 
carrying  water  for  hot  lunch  use  and  the  children  use  for  drinking. 

We  also  need  tables  for  the  lunch  room,  and  the  floor  needs  gem  coating.  The 
class  room  and  the  lunch  room  gets  so  dusty  we  can’t  hardly  stand  it,  since  I 
have  asthma  and  several  of  the  children  does  too.  The  dust  really  does  increase 
the  asthma  attacks. 

Hope  you  will  let  us  know  what  all  you  got  done  on  your  trip  to  Washington. 
We  will  never  forget  you  for  what  you  all  have  already  done  for  our  school.  All 
of  my  students  I  think  have  written  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Mrs.  - ,  - . 

P.S. — We  live  5  miles  from  the  post  office,  and  we  can’t  get  our  mail  half  the 
time.  Would  like  for  the  mail  rout  to  be  extended  up - Branch  Creek. 
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Rep.  Fallen  introduced  and  discussed  H.  R. 
which  was  referred  to  House  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee.  Print  of  bill  and  remarks  of  author. 

Sen.  Randolph  and  others  introduced  and  Sen.  Ran¬ 
dolph  discussed  S.  3  which  was  referred  to  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee.  Print  of  bill  and  remarks 
of  Sen.  Randolph. 

Sen.  Hart  submitted  proposed  amendments  to  S.  3» 

Sen.  Nelson  submitted  and  discussed  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  S.  3. 

Sens.  Nelson  and  McCarthy  submitted,  and  Sen. 

Nelson  discussed,  proposed  amendments  to  S.  3* 

Unanimous  consent  given  to  committee  to  file 
report  by  Wed.,  Jan.  27* 

Senate  committee  reported  S.  3  with  amendments. 

S.  Report  13*  Print  of  bill  and  report. 

Senate  began  consideration  of  S.  3* 

Senate  debated  S.  3* 

Summaxy  of  S.  3  as  reported  by  committee. 

Senate  passed  S.  3  with  amendments. 

Sen.  Byrd,  W.  Va.,  inserted  analysis  of  S.  3  as 
passed  by  Senate. 

S.  3  was  referred  to  House  Public  Works  Committee. 
Print  of  bill  as  referred. 

H.  subcommittee  voted  to  report  S.  3  to  the  full 
committee • 

House  committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  S.  3. 

House  committee  reported  S.  3  without  amendment. 

H.  Report  5l.  Print  of  bill  and  report. 

House  Rules  Committee  reported  resolution  for 
consideration  of  S.  3«  H.  Res.  2U9,  H.  Report 
112.  Print  of  resolution  and  report. 

House  began  debate  on  S.  3» 
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INDEX  AND  SUMMARY  OF  S.  3,  cont‘d 


Mar.  2,  1965  House  continued  debate  on  S.  3. 

Mar.  3,  1965  House  passed  S.  3  without  amendment* 

Mar*  9,  1965  Approved:  Public  Law  89-1*. 


HEARINGS:  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  on  S.  3, 

January  19  and  21,  1965. 

House  Public  Works  Committee  on  H.  R*  U 
and  S.  3,  February  3,  U,  and  5,  1965. 
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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  89-4 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  grants 
to  landowners  to  assist  in  the  improvement  and  development 
of  land  and  erosion  control  in  the  region  under  agreements 
not  to  exceed  10  years.  Limits  such  grants  to  any  land- 
owner  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  improving  and  developing 
50  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  landowner.  Authorizes  not 
to  exceed  $17  million  for  land  development  and  erosion 
control.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  provide  technical 
assistance  in  the  organization  and  operation,  under  State 
Law,  of  private  timber  development  organizations  having  as 
their  objective  the  carrying  out  of  timber  development 
programs  to  improve  timber  productivity  and  quality. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  provide  not  more  than  one-half 
of  the  initial  capital  requirements  of  timber  development 
organizations  through  loans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Authorizes  not  to  exceed  $5  million  for  timber 
development  activities. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  a  system  of  development  highways  and  local 
access  roads  to  isolated  areas  in  the  Appalachian  region. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a 
comprehensive  strip  mine  study  of  the  region  by  July  1, 

1967,  and  prohibits  the  use  of  any  funds  to  restore  private 
coal  lands  ruined  by  strip  mining,  pending  completion  of 
the  study.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  prepare 
a  program  for  the  development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
region.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  allocate 
funds  (up  to  $90  million)  to  the  heads  of  Federal  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  Federal  contribution  to  projects  in  the  Appalachian 
region  above  the  fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of  such 
project  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  Provides  for  the 
creation  and  operation  of  a  joint  Federal-State  commission 
(The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission)  to  plan  and  coordinate 
the  various  special  activities  involved  in  the  development 
and  improvement  of  the  region. 
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H.R.4 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

J ANUARY  4,  1965 

Mr.  Fallon  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works 


A  BILL 

To  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Conyress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Appalachian  Regional 

4  Development  Act  of  1965”. 

5  FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

6  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the 

7  Appalachian  region  of  the  United  States,  while  abundant  in 
6  natural  resources  and  rich  in  potential,  lags  behind  the  rest 
9  of  the  Nation  in  its  economic  growth  and  that  its  people 
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have  not  shared  properly  in  the  Nation’s  prosperity.  The 
region’s  uneven  past  development,  with  its  historical  reliance 
on  a  few  basic  industries  and  a  marginal  agriculture,  has 
failed  to  provide  the  economic  base  that  is  a  vital  prerequi¬ 
site  for  vigorous,  self-sustaining  growth.  The  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  people  of  the  region  understand 
their  problems  and  have  been  working  and  will  continue 
to  work  purposefully  toward  their  solution.  The  Congress 
recognizes  the  comprehensive  report  of  the  President’s  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Commission  documenting  these  findings  and 
concludes  that  regionwide  development  is  feasible,  desirable, 
and  urgently  needed.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  assist  the  region  in  meeting  its  special  problems,  to 
promote  its  economic  development,  and  to  establish  a  frame¬ 
work  for  joint  Pederal  and  State  efforts  toward  providing  the 
basic  facilities  essential  to  its  growth  and  attacking  its  com¬ 
mon  problems  and  meeting  its  common  needs  on  a  coordi¬ 
nated  and  concerted  regional  basis.  The  public  investments 
made  in  the  region  under  this  Act  shall  be  concentrated  in 
areas  where  there  is  the  greatest  potential  for  future  growth, 
and  where  the  expected  return  on  public  dollars  invested 
will  be  the  greatest.  The  States  will  be  responsible  for  rec¬ 
ommending  local  and  State  projects,  within  their  borders, 
which  will  receive  assistance  under  this  Act.  As  the  region 
obtains  the  needed  physical  and  transportation  facilities  and 
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develops  its  human  resources,  the  Congress  expects  that  the 
region  will  generate  a  diversified  industry,  and  that  the 
region  will  then  be  able  to  support  itself,  through  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  strengthened  free  enterprise  economy. 

TITLE  I— THE  APPALACHIAN  PEGIONAL 

COMMISSION 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  VOTING 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Appala¬ 
chian  Pegional  Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  “ Commission”)  which  shall  be  composed  of  one  Fed¬ 
eral  member,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Federal  Co- 
chairman”,  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  one  member  from  each 
participating  State  in  the  Appalachian  region.  The  Federal 
Cochairman  shall  be  one  of  the  two  Cochairmen  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Each  State  member  may  be  the  Governor,  or  his 
designee,  or  such  other  person  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
law  of  the  State  which  he  represents.  The  State  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  elect  a  Cochairman  of  the  Commission 
from  among  their  number. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  105,  decisions  by  the 
Commission  shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal 
Cochaimmn  and  of  a  majority  of  the  State  members  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  members  representing  States  delinquent  under  sec- 
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tion  105) .  In  matters  coming  before  the  Commission,  the 
Federal  Cochairman  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  con¬ 
sult  with  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies  having  an 
interest  in  the  subject  matter. 

(c)  Each  State  member  shall  have  an  alternate,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  or  as  otherwise  may  be  provided 
by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he  represents.  The  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap¬ 
point  an  alternate  for  the  Federal  Cochairman.  An  alter¬ 
nate  shall  vote  in  the  event  of  the  absence,  death,  disability, 
removal,  or  resignation  of  the  State  or  Federal  representa¬ 
tive  for  which  he  is  an  alternate. 

(d)  The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  be  compensated 
by  the  Federal  Government  at  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Execu¬ 
tive  Salary  Schedule  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act 
of  1964.  Ilis  alternate  shall  be  compensated  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  not  to  excede  the  maximum  scheduled  rate  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  when  not  actively  serving  as  an  alternate  for  the  Federal 
Cochairman  shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties  as  are 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Federal  Cochairman.  Each  State 
member  and  his  alternate  shall  be  compensated  by  the  State 
which  they  represent  at  the  rate  established  by  the  law  of 
such  State. 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  plans  and  programs  and  establish  pri¬ 
orities  thereunder,  giving  due  consideration  to  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region; 

(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations,  research, 
and  studies,  including  an  inventory  and  analysis  of  the 
resources  of  the  region,  and,  in  cooperation  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor  demonstration  projects 
designed  to  foster  regional  productivity  and  growth; 

(3)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with  the 
agency  involved,  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  and 
private  programs  and,  where  appropriate,  recommend 
modifications  or  additions  which  will  increase  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  the  region; 

(4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  appropriate, 
interstate  compacts  and  other  forms  of  interstate  coop¬ 
eration,  and  work  with  State  and  local  agencies  in  de¬ 
veloping  appropriate  model  legislation; 

(5)  encourage  the  formation  of  local  development 


districts ; 
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(6)  encourage  private  investment  in  industrial, 
commercial,  and  recreational  projects; 

(7)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating  unit  for 
Appalachian  programs ; 

(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of  problems 
of  the  region  and  proposed  solutions  and  establish  and 
utilize,  as  appropriate,  citizens  and  special  advisory 
councils  and  public  conferences;  and 

(9)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  appli¬ 
cations  for  grants  for  administrative  expenses  to  local 
development  districts. 

recommendations 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  may,  from  time  to  time, 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  and  to  the  State 
Governors  and  appropriate  local  officials  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  departments  and  agencies  in  the  region  in 
the  fields  of  natural  resources,  agriculture,  education, 
training,  health  and  welfare,  and  other  fields  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  such  additional  Federal,  State,  and  local  legis¬ 
lation  or  administrative  actions  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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LIAISON  BETWEEN  FEDEEAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 

COMMISSION 

Sec.  104.  The  President  shall  provide  effective  and  con¬ 
tinuing  liaison  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Commission  and  a  coordinated  review  within  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  plans  and  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sections  102  and  103. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  period  ending  on  June  30  of 
the  second  full  Federal  fiscal  year  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Thereafter,  such  expenses  shall  be  paid  equally  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  the  States  in  the  region.  The  share 
to  be  paid  by  each  State  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  not  participate  or 
vote  in  such  determination.  No  assistance  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  he  furnished  to  any  State  or  to  any  political 
subdivision  or  any  resident  of  any  State,  nor  shall  the  State 
member  of  the  Commission  participate  or  vote  in  any  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  Commission  while  such  State  is  delinquent 
in  payment  of  its  share  of  such  expenses. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
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in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  POWERS  OF  COMMISSION 
Sec.  106.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and 
regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  its  business  and 
the  performance  of  its  functions. 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  director  and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  func¬ 
tions,  except  that  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed 
the  salary  of  the  alternate  to  the  Federal  Cochair¬ 
man  on  the  Commission  as  provided  in  section  101. 
No  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  other  than  the  Federal  cochairman  on  the 
Commission  and  his  alternate  and  Federal  employees 
detailed  to  the  Commission  under  paragraph  (3)  shall 
be  deemed  a  Federal  employee  for  any  purpose. 

(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  (who  is  hereby  so  authorized)  to  detail  to 
temporary  duty  with  the  Commission  such  personnel 
within  his  administrative  jurisdiction  as  the  Commission 
may  need  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each  such  detail 
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to  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee 
status. 

(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel  from  any 
State  or  local  government  or  any  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof,  or  any  intergovernmental  agency. 

(5)  make  arrangements,  including  contracts,  with 
any  participating  State  government  for  inclusion  in  a 
suitable  retirement  and  employee  benefit  system  of  such 
of  its  personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for,  or  continue  in, 
another  governmental  retirement  or  employee  benefit 
system,  or  otherwise  provide  for  such  coverage  of  its 
personnel.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  contract  with  the  Commission  for 
continued  coverage  of  Commission  employees,  who  at 
date  of  Commission  employment  are  Federal  employees, 
in  the  retirement  program  and  other  employee  benefit 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations 
of  services  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible. 

(7)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  its  functions  and  on  such 
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terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  with 
any  State,  or  any  political  subdivision,  agency,  or  in¬ 
strumentality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  asso¬ 
ciation,  or  corporation. 

(8)  maintain  a  temporary  office  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  establish  a  permanent  office  at  such  loca¬ 
tion  as  it  may  select  and  field  offices  at  such  other  places 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

(9)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  such  other 
expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

INFORMATION 

Sec.  107.  In  order  to  obtain  information  needed  to 
carry  out  its  duties,  the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  receive  such  evidence, 
and  print  or  otherwise  reproduce  and  distribute  so  much 
of  its  proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  a  Cochairman  of  the  Commission,  or  any 
member  of  the  Commission  designated  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  purpose,  being  hereby  authorized  to  admin¬ 
ister  oaths  when  it  is  determined  by  the  Commission 
that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received  under 
oath ; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal,  State,  or 
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local  department  or  agency  (who  is  hereby  so  authorized, 
to  the  extent  not  otherwise  prohibited  by  law)  to  furnish 
to  the  Commission  such  information  as  may  be  available 
to  or  procurable  by  such  department  or  agency ;  and 
(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of  its  doings 
and  transactions  which  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
inspection. 

PEBSONAL  FINANCIAL  INTEBESTS 
Sec.  108.  (a)  Except  as  permitted  by  subsection  (b) 
hereof,  no  State  member  or  alternate  and  no  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Commission  shall  participate  personally  and 
substantially  as  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee, 
through  decision,  approval,  disapproval,  recommendation, 
the  rendering  of  advice,  investigation,  or  otherwise,  in  any 
proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other  determi¬ 
nation,  contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  particular 
matter  in  which,  to  his  knowledge,  he,  his  spouse,  minor 
child,  partner,  organization  (other  than  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof)  in  which  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director, 
trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization 
with  whom  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner, 
or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization  with  whom  he 
is  negotiating  or  has  any  arrangement  concerning  prospective 
employment,  has  a  financial  interest.  Any  person  who  shall 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not 
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more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  both. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  apply  if  the  State 
member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee  first  advises  the 
Commission  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  application,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other  determination, 
contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  particular  matter  and 
makes  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  interest  and  receives 
in  advance  a  written  determination  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  that  the  interest  is  not  so  substantial  as  to  be  deemed 
likely  to  affect  the  integrity  of  the  services  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  expect  from  such  State  member,  alternate, 
officer,  or  employee. 

(c)  No  State  member  or  alternate  shall  receive  any 
salary,  or  any  contribution  to  or  supplementation  of  salary 
for  his  services  on  the  Commission  from  any  source  other 
than  his  State.  No  person  detailed  to  serve  the  Commission 
under  authority  of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  106  shall 
receive  any  salary  or  any  contribution  to  or  supplementation 
of  salary  for  his  services  on  the  Commission  from  any  source 
other  than  the  State,  local,  or  intergovernmental  department 
or  agency  from  which  he  was  detailed  or  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  impris¬ 
oned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
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(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subsection  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Federal  Cochairman  and  his  alternate  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  any  Federal  officers  or  employees  detailed  to 
duty  with  it  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  106  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  such  subsection  but  shall  remain  sub¬ 
ject  to  sections  202  through  209  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

(e)  The  Commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  declare  void 
and  rescind  any  contract,  loan,  or  grant  of  or  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  relation  to  which  it  finds  that  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  or  any  of 
the  provisions  of  sections  202  through  209,  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

TITLE  II— SPECIAL  APPALACHIAN  PKOGKAMS 

Part  A — New  Programs 

APPALACHIAN  DEVELOPMENT  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  “Secretary”)  is  authorized 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  an  Appalachian  development, 
highway  system  serving  the  Appalachian  region  (not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  length  of  which  total  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  miles 
shall  be  local  access  roads  that  will  serve  specific  recreational, 
residential,  commercial,  industrial,  or  other  like  facilities  or 
will  facilitate  a  school  consolidation  program) .  The  system, 
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in  conjunction  with  the  Interstate  System  and  other  Federal- 
aid  highways  in  the  region  will  provide  a  highway  system 
which  will  open  up  an  area  or  areas  with  a  developmental 
potential  where  commerce  and  communication  have  been 
inhibited  by  lack  of  adequate  access.  The  provisions  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  that  are  applicable  to  Federal-aid 
primary  highways,  and  which  the  Secretary  determines  are 
not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  Appalachian 
development  highway  system. 

(b)  As  soon  as  feasible,  the  Commission  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  its  recommendations  with  respect  to  ( 1 )  the 
general  corridor  location  and  termini  of  the  development 
highways,  (2)  the  designation  of  local  access  roads  to  be  con¬ 
structed,  (3)  priorities  for  construction  of  the  local  access 
roads  and  of  the  major  segments  of  the  development  high¬ 
ways,  and  (4)  other  criteria  for  the  program  authorized  by 
this  section.  Before  any  State  member  participates  in  or 
votes  on  such  recommendations,  he  shall  have  obtained  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  highway  department  of  the 
State  which  he  represents. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to  approve  in 
whole  or  in  part  such  recommendations  or  to  require  modifi¬ 
cations  or  revisions  thereof.  In  no  event  shall  the  Secre¬ 
tary  approve  any  recommendations  for  any  construction 
which  would  require  for  its  completion  the  expenditure  of 
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Federal  funds  (other  than  funds  available  under  title  23, 
United  States  Code)  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  authori¬ 
zations  in  subsection  (g).  On  its  completion  each  develop¬ 
ment  highway  not  already  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  sys¬ 
tem  shall  be  added  to  such  system  and  shall  he  required  to 
be  maintained  by  the  State. 

(d)  In  the  construction  of  highways  and  roads  author¬ 
ized  under  this  section,  the  States  may  give  special  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  use  of  mineral  resource  materials  indigenous  to 
the  Appalachian  region. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  research  and  development  in 
the  use  of  coal  and  coal  products  in  highway  construction 
and  maintenance,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require  each 
participating  State,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  to  use 
coal  derivatives  in  the  construction  of  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  roads  authorized  under  this  Act. 

(f)  Federal  assistance  to  any  construction  project  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
such  project,  unless  the  Secretary  determines,  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  that  assistance  in 
excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  Federal 
assistance  exceed  70  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  he  appropriated  $840,000,000. 
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DEMONSTRATION  HEALTH  FACILITIES 
Sec.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
adequate  health  and  medical  facilities  to  the  economic  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  region,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  construc¬ 
tion,  equipment,  and  operation  of  multicounty  demonstration 
health  facilities,  including  hospitals,  regional  health  diagnos¬ 
tic  and  treatment  centers,  and  other  facilities  necessary  to 
health.  Grants  for  such  construction  (including  initial 
equipment)  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  29 1-29 lz)  and  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963  (77  Stat.  282) ,  without  regard  to  any  provisions  there¬ 
in  relating  to  appropriation  authorization  ceiling  or  to  allot¬ 
ments  among  the  States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  allotments  among 
the  States  made  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  for  construction  (in¬ 
cluding  initial  equipment)  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  the  project.  Not  to  exceed  $41,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  section  401  shall  be  available  for  con¬ 
struction  grants  under  this  section. 
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(c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  operation  (including 
equipment  other  than  initial  equipment)  of  a  project  may 
be  made  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof  for  the 
two-year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  such  project  is 
in  operation  as  a  health  facility.  For  the  next  three  years 
of  operations  such  grants  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  such  costs.  No  grants  for  operation  of  a  project  shall  be 
made  after  five  years  following  the  commencement  of  such 
operations.  Not  to  exceed  $28,000,000  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  operating 
grants  under  this  section. 

LAND  IMPROVEMENT  AND  EROSION  CONTROL 
Sec.  203.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the  conservation 
and  fuller  utilization  of  the  region’s  important  land  and  water 
resources,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  landowners  to  assist  in  the  improvement  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  land  for  pasture  and  erosion  control  in  the 
region.  Grants  to  any  landowner  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  improving  and  develop¬ 
ing  twenty-five  acres  of  land  owned  by  such  landowner. 
Such  improvement  and  development  of  land  shall  be  carried 
out  under  the  provisions  of  an  agreement  to  be  entered 
into  by  the  landowner  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for 
such  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  as  the  Secretary  may 
H.R.  4 - 3 
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determine,  which  shall  include  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section  and  to  assure  that  such  improvement 
and  development  of  land  will  be  properly  established,  and 
adequately  maintained  during  the  period  of  agreement,  in 
accordance  with  technically  sound  standards  and  procedures. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  utilize  the  services  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  the  State  and  local  committees 
provided  for  in  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590(b)),  and  is 
authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities,  services,  and  authorities  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Corporation  shall 
not  make  any  expenditures  to  cany  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  unless  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  such 
purpose  have  been  transferred  to  it. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  $17,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

TIMBER  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 
Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  that  the  region  shall  more  fully 
benefit  from  the  timber  stands  that  are  one  of  its  prime 
assets,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  organization 
and  operation,  under  State  law,  of  private  timber  de- 
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velopment  organizations  having  as  their  objective  the 
carrying  out  of  timber  development  programs  to  im¬ 
prove  timber  productivity,  and  quality,  and  increase 
returns  to  landowners  through  establishment  of  private 
nonprofit  corporations,  which  on  a  self-supporting  basis, 
may  provide  (A)  continuity  of  management,  good 
cutting  practices,  and  marketing  services,  (B)  physical 
consolidation  of  small  holdings  or  administrative  con¬ 
solidation  for  eflicient  management  under  long-term 
agreement,  (C)  management  of  forest  lands,  donated 
to  the  timber  development  organizations  for  demonstrat¬ 
ing  good  forest  management,  on  a  profitable  and  tax- 
paying  basis,  and  (D)  establishment  of  a  permanent 
fund  for  perpetuation  of  the  work  of  the  corporations 
to  be  composed  of  donations,  real  or  personal,  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes. 

(2)  provide  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  initial 
capital  requirements  of  such  timber  development  orga¬ 
nizations  through  loans  under  the  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  (7  IT.S.C.  1926  et  seq.).  Such  loans  shall  not 
be  used  for  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  facilities  for 
manufacturing,  processing  or  marketing  forest  products, 
(b)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
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in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

MINING  AREA  RESTORATION 
Sec.  205.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  economic  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  region  by  rehabilitating  areas  presently  dam¬ 
aged  by  deleterious  mining  practices,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  make  financial  contributions  to  States  in  the 
region  to  seal  and  fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  15, 
1955  (30  U.S.O.  571  et  seq.) ,  without  regard  to  section 
2(b)  thereof  (30  U.S.O.  572  (b)  )  or  to  any  provisions 
therein  limiting  assistance  to  anthracite  coal  formations, 
or  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Grants  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifi¬ 
cally  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act. 

(2)  plan  and  execute  projects  for  extinguishing 
underground  and  outcrop  mine  fires  in  the  region  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  31, 
1954  (30  U.S.O.  551  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any 
provisions  therein  relating  to  annual  appropriation  au¬ 
thorization  ceilings.  Grants  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 
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(3)  expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wildlife  restora¬ 
tion  projects  in  the  region  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act  of  September  2,  1937  (16  U.S.C.  669 
et  seq.),  and  the  Act  of  August  9,  1950  (16  U.S.C. 
777  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any  provisions  therein 
relating  to  apportionments  among  the  States  and  to 
limitations  on  the  availability  of  funds.  The  expenses 
of  projects  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  solely  out 
of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  computation  of  the  apportionments  among  the 
States  pursuant  to  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  mining  area 
restoration  projects  carried  out  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  conducted  on  lands  other  than  federally  owned 
lands  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  thereof. 
Strip  mine  restoration  projects  shall  be  carried  out  only  on 
lands,  public  or  private,  on  which  there  is  provided  access  and 
use  by  the  public  to  assure  an  adequate  public  benefit. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  its  intent  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  a  comprehensive,  long-range  program 
for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  and  rehabilitating  strip  and  sur¬ 
face  mining  areas  in  the  United  States.  To  this  general  end, 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  in  full  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  other  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  departments 
and  agencies,  and  with  the  Commission,  make  a  survey  and 
study  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  and  their  effects 
in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
submit  to  the  President  his  recommendations  for  a  long-range 
comprehensive  program  for  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of 
strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United  States  and  for 
the  policies  under  which  the  program  should  be  conducted, 
and  the  President  shall  submit  these  to  the  Congress,  together 
with  his  recommendations,  not  later  than  July  1,  1967.  By 
July  1,  1966,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  interim  report  to 
the  Commission  summarizing  his  findings  to  that  date  on  those 
aspects  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  in  the  region 
that  are  most  urgently  in  need  of  attention.  Such  study  and 
recommendations  shall  include,  hut  not  be  limited  to,  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  following  matters — 

( 1 )  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and  surface  min¬ 
ing  operations  in  the  United  States  and  the  conditions 
resulting  therefrom; 

(2)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property  involved  in 
strip  and  surface  mining  operations; 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  past  action  by  States  or 
local  units  of  government  to  remedy  the.  adverse  effects 
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of  strip  and  surface  mining  operation  by  financial  or 
regulatory  measures,  and  requirements  for  appropriate 
State  legislation,  including  adequate  enforcement  thereof, 
to  provide  for  proper  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of 
areas  which  may  be  strip  and  surface  mined  in  the 
future ; 

(4)  the  public  interest  in  and  public  benefits  wrhich 
may  result  from  reclamation,  rehabilitation,  and  appro¬ 
priate  development  and  use  of  areas  subjected  to  strip 
and  surface  mining  operations,  including  (A)  economic 
development  growth,  (B)  public  recreation,  (C)  public 
health  and  safety,  (D)  water  pollution,  stream  sedi¬ 
mentation,  erosion  control,  and  flood  control,  (E)  high¬ 
way  programs,  (E)  fish  and  wildlife  protection  and 
restoration,  (G)  scenic  values,  and  (H)  forestry  and 
agriculture ; 

(5)  the  appropriate  roles  of  Federal,  State,  and 
private  interests  in  the  reclamation  and  rehabilitation 
of  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  and  the  relative  costs 
to  be  borne  by  each,  including  specific  consideration  of 
(A)  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  strip  and  surface  mine 
operators  are  unable  to  bear  the  cost  of  remedial  action 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  economics  of  such 
mining  activity,  and  (B)  the  extent  to  which  the  pro¬ 
spective  value  of  lands  and  other  natural  resources,  after 
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remedial  work  has  been  completed,  would  be  inadequate 
to  justify  the  landowners  doing  the  remedial  work  at 
their  expense ;  and 

(6)  the  objectives  and  the  total  overall  costs  of  a 
program  for  accomplishing  the  reclamation  and  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  existing  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in 
the  United  States,  giving  adequate  consideration  to  (A) 
the  economic  benefits  in  relation  to  costs,  (B)  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  future  devastation  of  reclaimed  and  rehabili¬ 
tated  areas,  ( 0 )  the  avoidance  of  unwarranted  financial 
gain  to  private  owners  of  improved  property,  and  (D) 
the  types  of  aid  required  to  accomplish  such  reclamation 
and  rehabilitation. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $21,500,000  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

WATER  RESOURCE  SURVEY 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  development  and  efficient  utilization  of  the  water  and  re¬ 
lated  resources  of  the  Appalachian  region,  giving  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  production  of  eco¬ 
nomic  goods  and  services  within  the  region  as  a  means  of 
expanding  economic  opportunities  and  thus  enhancing  the 
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1  welfare  of  its  people,  which  plan  shall  constitute  an  integral 

2  and  harmonious  component  of  the  regional  economic  develop- 

3  ment  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

4  (b)  This  plan  may  recommend  measures  for  the  con- 

5  trol  of  floods,  the  regulation  of  the  rivers  to  enhance  their 

6  value  as  sources  of  water  supply  for  industrial  and  munici- 

7  pal  development,  the  generation  of  hydroelectric  power,  the 

8  prevention  of  water  pollution  by  drainage  from  mines,  the 

9  development  and  enhancement  of  the  recreational  potentials 

10  of  the  region,  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  for  navigation 

11  where  this  would  further  industrial  development  at  less  cost 

12  than  would  the  improvement  of  other  modes  of  transporta- 

13  tion,  the  conservation  and  efficient  utilization  of  the  land  re- 

14  source,  and  such  other  measures  as  may  be  found  necessary 

15  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

16  (c)  To  insure  that  the  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary 

17  of  the  Army  shall  constitute  a  harmonious  component  of 

18  the  regional  program,  he  shall  consult  with  the  Commission 

19  and  the  following:  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secre- 

20  tary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 

21  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley 

22  Authority,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

23  (d)  The  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 

24  be  submitted  to  the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall  sub- 
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mit  the  plan  to  the  President  with  a  statement  of  its  views* 
and  the  President  shall  submit  the  plan  to  the  Congress  with 
his  recommendations  not  later  than  December  31,  1968. 

(e)  The  Federal  agencies  referred  to  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  are  hereby  authorized  to  assist  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan  authorized  by  this 
section,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
preparation  of  this  plan  and  on  such  terms  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  with  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political 
subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  with  any 
person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation. 

(f)  The  plan  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  also  be  coordinated  with 
all  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  heretofore  or  hereafter 
developed  by  United  States  study  commissions,  interagency 
committees,  or  similar  planning  bodies,  for  those  river  sys¬ 
tems  draining  the  Appalachian  region. 

(g)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 
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Part  B — Supplementations  and  Modifications  of 

Existing  Programs 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 
Sec.  211.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  basic  facilities  to  give 
the  people  of  the  region  the  training  and  education  they 
need  to  obtain  employment,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  con¬ 
struction  of  the  school  facilities  needed  for  the  provision 
of  vocational  education  in  areas  of  the  region  in  which  such 
education  is  not  now  adequately  available.  Such  grants 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  403),  without  re¬ 
gard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation 
authorization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the  States. 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  com¬ 
putation  of  the  allotments  among  the  States  made  pursuant 
to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 
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SEWAGE  TREATMENT  WORKS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  facilities  to  assist  in 
the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  region’s  streams  and  to 
protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  its  citizens,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu¬ 
tion  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.),  without  regard 
to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation  author¬ 
ization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the  States.  Grants 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifi¬ 
cally  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act, 
and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  computation  of 
the  allotments  among  the  States  pursuant  to  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law. 

(b)  JSTot  to  exceed  $6,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSING  ACT  OF  19  54 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  701  (a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  (40  U.S.C.  461  (a)  )  is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
“and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7) ,  by  substituting  for  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  the  phrase  and”,  and 
by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (9)  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (9)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  es- 
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tablished  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  for  comprehensive  planning  for  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region  as  defined  by  section  403  of  such  Act.” 
(b)  Section  701  (b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (40 
U.S.C.  461  (b)  ),  is  amended  by  adding  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  or  to  the 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission”. 

SUPPLEMENTS  TO  FEDERAL  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  214.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  people,  States,  and 
local  communities  of  the  region,  including  local  development 
districts,  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  defined)  for  which  they  are 
eligible  but  for  which,  because  of  their  economic  situation, 
they  cannot  supply  the  required  matching  share,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  authorized,  pursuant  to  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission  approved  by  him  and  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  appropriate  Federal  officials,  to  allocate  funds, 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  to  the  heads  of  the 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  the  administration  of  such  Fed¬ 
eral  grant-in-aid  programs.  Funds  so  allocated  shall  be  used 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal  contribution 
to  projects  under  such  programs  above  the  fixed  maximum 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  project  otherwise  authorized  by 
the  applicable  law.  Funds  shall  be  so  allocated  for  Federal 
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grant-in-aid  programs  for  which  funds  are  available  under 
the  Act  authorizing  such  programs.  Such  allocations  shall 
be  available  without  regard  to  any  appropriation  authoriza¬ 
tion  ceilings  in  such  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs  shall  not  he  in¬ 
creased  in  excess  of  the  percentages  established  by  regula¬ 
tions  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  such 
regulations  shall  in  no  event  authorize  the  Federal  portion 
of  such  costs  to  exceed  80  per  centum  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  “Federal  grant-in-aid  programs”  as  used 
in  this  section  means  those  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act  for  the  construction  or  equipment  of 
facilities,  and  all  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  author¬ 
ized  on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  Acts  other 
than  this  Act  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  equipment  of  facilities,  including  but  not  limited  to 
grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by  the  following  Acts: 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act;  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act';  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963;  Library 
Services  Act;  Federal  Airport  Act;  part  IV  of  title  III  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934;  Higher  Education  Facil¬ 
ities  Act  of  1963;  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965.  The  term  shall  not  include  (A)  the  program 
for  the  construction  of  the  development  highway  system 
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authorized  by  section  201  of  this  Aet  or  any  other  program 
relating  to  highway  or  road  construction,  or  (B)  any  other 
program  for  which  loans  or  other  Federal  financial  assist¬ 
ance,  except  a  grant-in-aid  program,  is  authorized  by  this 
or  any  other  Act. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  he  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Part  C— General  Provisions 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

Sec.  221.  No  State  and  no  political  subdivision  of  such 
State  shall  he  eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  this  Act  un¬ 
less  the  aggregate  expenditures  of  State  funds,  exclusive  of 
Federal  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  the  area  within  the  State 
located  in  the  region  are  maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not 
fall  below  the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for  its  last 
two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  In  computing  the  average  level  of  expenditure  for  its 
last  two  fiscal  years,  a  State’s  past  expenditure  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  shall  not  he  included.  The  Commission  shall 
recommend  to  the  President  or  such  Federal  officer  or  officers 
as  the  President  may  designate,  a  lesser  requirement  when 
it  finds  that  a  substantial  population  decrease  in  that  portion 
of  a  State  which  lies  within  the  region  would  not  justify  a 
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State  expenditure  equal  to  the  average  level  of  the  last  two 
years  or  when  it  finds  that  a  State’s  average  level  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  within  an  individual  program,  has  been  disproportionate 
to  the  present  need  for  that  portion  of  the  State  which  lies 
within  the  region. 

CONSENT  OF  STATES 

Sec.  222.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  he  inter¬ 
preted  as  requiring  any  State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any 
program  under  this  Act  without  its  consent. 

FL  OCR  AM  IMF  LEM  E  NT  AT  ION 


Sec.  223.  A  program  authorized  under  any  section  of 
this  title  shall  not  lie  implemented  until  ( 1)  the  Commission 
has  consulted  with  the  appropriate  official  or  officials  con¬ 
cerned  with  such  program  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Governor  or  Governors  of  the  State  or  States  involved  and 
has  obtained  the  recommendations  of  such  official  or  officials 
with  respect  to  such  program  and  (2)  plans  with  respect 
to  such  program  have  been  recommended  by  the  Commission 
and  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  or  modified  by  the 
President  or  such  Federal  officer  or  officers  as  the  President 
may  designate. 

FROCK  AM  DEVELOPMENT  CRITERIA 


Sec.  224.  (a)  In  developing  recommendations  on  the 
programs  and  projects  to  be  given  assistance  under  this  Act, 
and  in  establishing  within  those  recommendations  a  priority 
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ranking*  of  the  requests  for  assistance  presented  to  the  Coin- 
mission,  the  Commission  shall  follow  procedures  that  will 
insure  consideration  of  the  following  factors: 

(1)  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class  of  proj¬ 
ects  to  overall  regional  development  including  its  loca¬ 
tion  in  an  area  determined  by  the  State  to  have  the 
greatest  potential  for  growth ; 

(2)  the  population  and  area  to  he  served  by  the 
project  or  class  of  projects  including  the  relative  per 
capita  income  and  the  unemployment  rates  in  the  area; 

(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  available  to  the 
State  or  political  subdivisions  or  instrumentalities  thereof 
which  seek  to  undertake  the  project; 

(4)  the  importance  of  the  project  or  class  of  proj¬ 
ects  in  relation  to  other  projects  or  classes  of  projects 
which  may  be  in  competition  for  the  same  funds; 

(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project  for  which  assist¬ 
ance  is  sought  will  improve,  on  a  continuing  rather  than 
a  temporary  basis,  the  opportunities  for  employment, 
the  average  level  of  income,  or  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  area  served  by  the  project. 

(h)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  any  assistance 
under  this  Act  to  he  used  (1)  in  relocating  establishments 
from  one  area  to  another;  (2)  to  finance  the  cost  of  industrial 
plants,  commercial  facilities,  machinery,  working  capital; 
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(3)  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  generation,  trans¬ 
mission,  or  distribution  of  electric  energy;  or  (4)  to  finance 
the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  production,  transmission,  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  gas  (natural,  manufactured,  or  mixed) . 

TITLE  III— ADMINISTRATION 

LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS— CERTIFICATION 
Sec.  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  “local  develop¬ 
ment  district”  shall  be  an  entity  certified  to  the  Commission 
either  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  States  in  which  such 
entity  is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer  designated  by  the 
appropriate  State  law  to  make  such  certification,  as  having 
a  charter  or  authority  that  includes  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  counties  or  parts  of  counties  or  other  political  sub¬ 
divisions  within  the  region.  No  entity  shall  he  certified  as 
a  local  development  district  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
unless  it  is  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  a  nonprofit  incorporated  body  organized  or 
chartered  under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  is 
located ; 

(2)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State 
or  local  government; 

(3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  created 
through  an  interstate  compact;  or 

(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combination  of  such 
bodies,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities. 
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GRANTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  LOCAL  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  DISTRICTS  AND  FOR  RESEARCH  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author¬ 
ized — 

( 1 )  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
the  Commission,  to  make  grants  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  to  local  development  districts.  The  amount  of 
any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such 
expenses  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  No  grants  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  shall  he  made  to  a  local  development 
district  for  a  period  in  excess  of  three  years  beginning  on 
the  date  the  initial  grant  is  made  to  such  development 
district.  The  local  contributions  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  in¬ 
cluding  hut  not  limited  to  space,  equipment,  and  serv¬ 
ices;  and 

(2)  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
appropriate  public  or  private  organizations  (including 
the  Commission),  to  provide  funds  for  investigation, 
research,  studies,  and  demonstration  projects,  but  not 
for  construction  purposes,  which  will  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $5,500,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
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1  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 

2  this  section. 

3  PEOJECT  APPKOVAL 

4  Sec.  303.  An  application  for  a  grant  or  for  any  other 

5  assistance  for  a  program  or  project  under  this  Act  shall  be 

6  made  only  by  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 

7  a  local  development  district.  Each  such  application  shall  be 

8  made  through  the  State  member  of  the  Commission  repre- 

9  senting  such  applicant,  and  such  State  member  shall  evaluate 

10  such  application  for  approval.  Only  applications  for  pro- 

11  grams  and  projects  which  are  approved  by  a  State  member  as 

12  meeting  the  requirements  for  assistance  under  the  Act  shall 

13  be  approved  for  assistance  by  the  Commission. 

14  ANNUAL  REPORT 

15  Sec.  304.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  close  of 

16  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commission  shall  prepare  and  submit 

17  to  the  Governor  of  each  State  in  the  region  and  to  the  Presi- 

18  dent,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report  on  the  activi- 

19  ties  carried  out  under  this  Act  during  such  year. 

20  TITLE  IV— APPROPRIATIONS  AND 

21  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

22  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

23  Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations  authorized 

24  in  section  201  for  the  Appalachian  development  highway 

25  system,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
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the  period  ending  June  30,  1967,  to  be  available  until 
expended,  not  to  exceed  $237,200,000  to  carry  out  this 

Act. 

APPLICABLE  LABOR  STANDARDS 
Sec.  402.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con¬ 
tractors  or  subcontractors  in  the  construction,  alteration,  or 
repair,  including  painting  and  decorating,  of  projects,  build¬ 
ings,  and  works  which  are  financially  assisted  through  the 
Federal  funds  authorized  under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and  func¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  (15  F.R.  3176,  64  Stat.  1267,  5  U.S.C.  133— 
133z-15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 

DEFINITION  OF  APPALACHIAN  REGION 

Sec.  403.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “Appalachian 
region”  or  “the  region”  means  that  area  of  the  eastern 
United  States  consisting  of  the  following  counties  (including 
any  political  subdivision  located  within  such  area)  : 

In  Alabama,  the  counties  of  Bibb,  Blount,  Calhoun, 
Chambers,  Cherokee,  Chilton,  Clay,  Cleburne,  Colbert, 
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Coosa,  Cullman,  De  Kalb,  Elmore,  Etowah,  Eayette, 
Franklin,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Limestone, 
Madison,  Marion,  Marshall,  Morgan,  Randolph,  Saint 
Clair,  Shelby,  Talladega,  Tallapoosa,  Tuscaloosa, 
Walker,  and  Winston; 

In  Georgia,  the  counties  of  Banks,  Barrow,  Bartow, 
Carroll,  Catoosa,  Chattooga,  Cherokee,  Dade,  Dawson, 
Douglas,  Fannin,  Floyd,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gilmer, 
Gordon,  Gwinnett,  Habersham,  Hall,  Haralson,  Heard, 
Jackson,  Lumpkin,  Madison,  Murray,  Paulding,  Pick¬ 
ens,  Polk,  Rabun,  Stephens,  Towns,  Union,  Walker, 
White,  and  Whitfield ; 

In  Kentucky,  the  counties  of  Adair,  Bath,  Bell, 
Boyd,  Breathitt,  Carter,  Casey,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton, 
Cumberland,  Elliott,  Estill,  Fleming,  Floyd,  Garrard, 
Green,  Greenup,  Harlan,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Knott, 
Knox,  Laurel,  Lawrence,  Lee,  Leslie,  Letcher,  Lewis, 
Lincoln,  McCreary,  Madison,  Magoffin,  Martin,  Menifee, 
Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Owsley,  Perry,  Pike, 
Powell,  Pulaski,  Rockcastle,  Rowan,  Russell,  Wayne, 
Whitley,  and  Wolfe; 

In  Maryland,  the  counties  of  Allegany,  Garrett,  and 
Washington; 

In  North  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Alexander,  Alle¬ 
ghany,  Ashe,  Avery,  Buncombe,  Burke,  Caldwell, 
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Cherokee,  Clay,  Davie,  Forsyth,  Graham,  Haywood, 
Henderson,  Jackson,  McDowell,  Macon,  Madison, 
Mitchell,  Polk,  Rutherford,  Stokes,  Suny,  Swain,  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  Watauga,  Wilkes,  Yadkin,  and  Yancey; 

In  Ohio,  the  counties  of  Adams,  Athens,  Belmont, 
Brown,  Clermont,  Gallia,  Guernsey,  Harrison,  High¬ 
land,  Hocking,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Meigs, 
Monroe,  Morgan,  Muskingum,  Noble,  Perry,  Pike,  Ross, 
Scioto,  Vinton,  and  Washington; 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  Allegheny,  Arm¬ 
strong,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Blah',  Bradford,  Butler, 
Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clarion,  Clear- 
held,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  Fayette, 
Forest,  Fulton,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson, 
Juniata,  Lackawanna,  Lawrence,  Luzerne,  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Montour,  North¬ 
umberland,  Perry,  Pike,  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder, 
Somerset,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Union, 
Venango,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Westmoreland, 
and  Wyoming; 

In  South  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Chero¬ 
kee,  Greenville,  Oconee,  Pickens,  and  Spartanburg; 

In  Tennessee,  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Bledsoe, 
Blount,  Bradley,  Campbell,  Carter,  Claiborne,  Clay, 
Cocke,  Coffee,  Cumberland,  De  Kalb,  Fentress, 
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Franklin,  Grainger,  Greene,  Grundy,  Hamblen, 
Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hawkins,  Jackson,  Jefferson, 
Johnson,  Knox,  Loudon,  McMinn,  Macon,  Marion, 
Meigs,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Overton,  Pickett,  Polk,  Put¬ 
nam,  Rhea,  Roane,  Scott,  Sequatchie,  Sevier,  Smith, 
Sullivan,  Unicoi,  Union,  Van  Buren,  Warren,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  White; 

In  Virginia,  the  counties  of  Alleghany,  Bath,  Bland, 
Botetourt,  Buchanan,  Carroll,  Craig,  Dickenson,  Ployd, 
Giles,  Grayson,  Highland,  Lee,  Pulaski,  Russell,  Scott, 
Smyth,  Tazewell,  Washington,  Wise,  and  Wythe. 

All  the  counties  of  West  Virginia. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  404.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  applica¬ 
bility  thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  405.  This  Act  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  July  1, 
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much  of  this  program  as  possible  within 
a  strong  Cabinet  department. 

There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
hiding  our  heads  in  the  sands  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  an  inertia.  Education  is  a  major 
function  of  this  Government  and  we 
shall  serve  our  country  well  only  if  we 
properly  recognize  education  in  our  Fed¬ 
eral  structure  as  we  have  recognized  its 
function  in  expenditures  through  our 
Federal  laws  and  programs  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  \ 

In  my  personal  experience  with  the 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  through  my 
chairmanship  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  as  it  concerns  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  I  have  had  a  special  opportunity 
to  see  how  education  functions  over  the 
years  have  been  restrained  and  distorted 
by  an  artificial  structure  that  lacks  rele¬ 
vancy  to  the  function  of  education  today. 
The  Office  of  Education  is  now  in  a  de¬ 
partment  that  prosecutes  violators  \>f 
pure  food  and  drug  laws  and  processed . 
claims  for  social  insurance  while  another 
agency  of  Government,  namely,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation,  is  mounting  a 
major  educational  program  of  curriculum 
research  in  the  schools  in  science  and 
mathematics,  an  undertaking  which 
closely  parallels  the  Office’s  own  program 
for  English  and  the  social  studies. 

The  Office  of  Education,  moreover, 
shares  budget  ceiling  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  its  vast  array  of  hos¬ 
pital  and  medical  services  within  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  while  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  conducts  a  construction 
program  for  college  dormitories  which 
closely  parallels  the  Office’s  own  con¬ 
struction  program  for  academic  facilities 
in  the  same  colleges. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  these  waste¬ 
ful  organizational  conflicts  and  absurdi¬ 
ties  and  to  establish  a  department 
structure  that  will  permit  recognition  of 
education  functions  for  what  they  are. 
We  have  passed  the  stage  where  the  Fed¬ 
eral  responsibility  for  education  should 
either  alarm  or  dismay  the  sensible  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Congress  or  the  Federal 
Government. 

Today  we  have  moved  only  part  way  to 
coordinate  the  various  Federal  education 
programs.  To  meet  this  growing  com¬ 
plexity,  the  President  late  last  year  issued 
an  Executive  order  to  begin  to  bring 
about  some  consistency  through  an  in¬ 
teragency  committee  chaired  by  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

But  this  remains  a  partial  step.  A  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  would  enable  us 
to  go  the  rest  of  the  way  toward  bringing 
education  programs  together  under  an 
effective  and  unified  executive  adminis¬ 
tration,  to  bring  into  harmony  the  diffuse 
programs  of  such  agencies,  for  example, 
as  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

My  bill,  as  my  colleagues  will  recog¬ 
nize,  will  retain  all  the  protections  that 
now  exist  against  unwanted  Federal  con¬ 
trol  in  education.  By  continuing  all  of 
the  restrictions  now  legally  in  effect 
against  Federal  supervision  of  educa¬ 
tional  programs  receiving  Federal  assist¬ 
ance,  by  continuing  education’s  control 
in  the  States  and  localities,  we  can  ful¬ 


fill  a  long-needed  opportunity  to  make 
our  efforts  count  as  they  should. 

My  bill  would  also  establish  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  Secretary,  the  President,  and  the 
Congress  on  Federal  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams.  This  Advisory  Committee  would 
be  broadly  representative  of  the  public 
and  would  include  appropriate  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  educational  agencies  and 
the  academic  community.  Thus,  the 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
people  at  large  will  have  a  more  effective 
and  direct  voice  in  the  framing  of  na¬ 
tional  educational  policies  than  they 
have  today. 

President  Johnson  has  paid  high  ac¬ 
claim  to  the  legislative  records  of  the 
88th  Congress.  The  mandate  of  his 
magnificent  election  last  fall  continues 
to  place  education  at  the  forefront  in  the 
achievement  of  a  great  society.  The 
President  will  rightly  be  known  through 
this  program  as  the  “Education  Presi¬ 
dent”  and  his  administration  through  the 
Jong-delayed  and  timely  creation  of  a 
)epartment  of  Education  as  the  “Educa¬ 
tion  Administration.”  Surely  this  Na- 
tioh  can  no  longer  afford  the  reckless  in¬ 
dulgence  of  advancing  education  in  law 
and  demeaning  it  in  action.  It  is  now 
time  for  us  to  act  to  create  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  for  the  long  term  ad¬ 
vance  of  our  society. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  this  body  to 
support  my  bill.  I  urge  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  initiate 
hearings  at  an  early  date.  I  think  this 
bill  should  be  enacted  at  this  session  of 
^the  Congress. 

THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  FALLON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
iter.) 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  proposed  by  President 
Johnson.  In  introducing  the  bill,  Con¬ 
gressman  Fallon  predicted  early  con¬ 
gressional  consideration  and  approval  of 
the  measure.  The  Congressman  said: 

This  bill  represents  one  of  the  key  ob¬ 
jectives  of  President  Johnson’s  legislative 
program.  The  bill  calls  for  the  investment 
of  Federal  funds  in  those  public  facilities 
which  Appalachia  must  have  if  it  is  to  re¬ 
store  its  economic  vitality.  With  minor 
changes,  the  bill  is  in  the  same  form  as  that 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  year  and  was 
awaiting  action  by  the  full  House  itself. 

I  am  confident  that  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  will  give  this  measure  early  con¬ 
sideration  and  approval. 

Enclosed  are  the  highlights  of  the 
bill  which  I  think  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Members: 

First.  The  construction  of  a  develop¬ 
ment  highway  system  to  provide  more 
adequate  access  to  the  region.  The  bill 
calls  for  a  system  of  3,350  miles  of  devel¬ 
opment  highways  of  which  1,000  miles 
are  to  be  local  access  roads. 

Second.  A  demonstration  health  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  provide  funds  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  health  fa¬ 


cilities  that  will  contribute  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  region. 

Third.  Land  improvement  and  erosion 
control  measures  will  be  carried  out 
under  the  program  enabling  the  region 
to  realize  greater  returns  from  the  land 
and  water  which  are  among  its  principal 
assets. 

Fourth.  Timber  development  organi¬ 
zations  created  by  local  landowners  will 
receive  lands  and  technical  assistance  in 
order  that  better  use  may  be  made  of  the 
hardwood  and  other  timber  which  glows 
over  great  parts  of  Appalachia. 

Fifth.  Areas  harmed  by  past  mine  op- 
;  erations  will  be  reclaimed,  including 
those  now  suffering  from  serious  under - 
!  ground  mine  fires  and  land  subsidence 
problems.  In  addition  a  comprehensive 
study  of  strip  mining  will  be  undertaken 
;  in  order  to  develop  the  guidelines  for  a 
‘  program  in  this  field. 

Sixth.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  will 
direct  a  comprehensive  water  resource 
study  which  will  provide  plans  for  a  more 
complete  and  coordinated  development 
of  Appalachia’s  rivers  and  streams. 

Seventh.  Additional  sums  are  provid¬ 
ed  to  supplement  the  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tional  Act  of  1963  for  vocational  school 
construction  and  the  sewage  treatment 
plant  construction  program  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Eighth.  A  supplemental  fund  of  $90 
million  is  provided  to  enable  the  States 
and  communities  of  Appalachia  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs,  which  they  have  not 
been  able  to  participate  in  because  of 
their  difficult  financial  position. 

Ninth.  To  coordinate  and  plan  for  the 
execution  of  the  Appalachian  develop¬ 
ment  program,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  Federal-State  Commission 
in  which  both  partners  have  an  equal 
voice.  Each  State  will  propose  the  proj¬ 
ects  it  desires  to  the  Commission  and  no 
projects  will  be  carried  out  in  a  given 
State  without  its  consent. 


THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  C. 
AUCHINCLOSS 

(Mr.  FALLON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Iatsunaga)  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
thd\ Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  \FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re¬ 
quested- this  time  in  order  to  pay  brief 
tribute  t\  my  dear  friend  and  former 
colleague  from  New  Jersey,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Jamds  C.  Auchincloss.  Early  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  he 
announced  thaKhe  would  not  be  seeking 
reelection  from  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey. 

I  believe  I  speak\  not  only  my  own 
sentiments,  but  also  tf*e  deep  feelings  of 
all  those  who  knew  Jjm  Auchincloss, 
when  I  compliment  him\on  his  record. 
He  was  a  most  industrious,  diligent  and 
dedicated  public  servant  through  the 
rigors  of  11  sessions  of  the  Congress — a 
total  of  22  years.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  summarize  his  usefulness  in  the  con¬ 
fines  of  one  spoken  tribute.  He  g^ve  to 
his  country  valuable  service  as  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Public  Works  Com.- 
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mittee  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  alko,  the  House  Office  Building 
Commission. 

It  was  on ''the  Public  Works  Committee 
that  I  came\o  know  the  value  of  Jim 
Auchincloss.  \t  all  times  he  kept  his 
eye  on  those  thnags  which  were  for  the 
best  interests  of  all  the  people.  A  deep 
understanding  of  public  works  problems 
enriched  his  usefulness. 

He  always  assumed  a  modest  manner 
concerning  his  outstanding  record  in  the 
Congress.  He  never  boasted.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  kind.  He  was  always  considerate. 
He  always  wanted  to  do  what  was  best. 
Those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  loved 
him  and  had  a  deep  respect  for  his  capa¬ 
bilities. 

Efficiency  is  not  hurry  and  bustle;  it 
is  not  noise  and  excitement.  It  is  orga¬ 
nized  planned  action,  with  each  step 
marked  out  in  advance.  Jim  Auchir 
closs  employed  a  calm,  quiet  and  efficient1' 
manner.  He  always  held  on  to  those  ad¬ 
mirable  characteristics.  He  always  pro¬ 
ceeded  toward  a  definite  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  state  to 
this  body  my  deep  personal  respect  for 
Jim  Auchincloss’  ability.  Through  the 
years  I  found  his  friendship  to  be  an 
inspiration.  His  actions  were  always 
exemplary. 

He  always  held  great  faith  in  our  kind 
of  government — he  had  great  faith  in 
his  own  political  party — he  had  great 
faith  in  the  Congress. 

As  Jim  retires  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  I  wish  him  many  years 
of  continued  success  and  effective  serv¬ 
ice.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 


A  UNIQUE  AND  EFFICIENT  OFFICE 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Matsunaga)  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  good  things  flowing  from  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  last  Congress  was  the 
opportunity  that  it  afforded  the  Mem¬ 
bers  to  return  to  their  districts  and 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  needs  and, 
activities.  No  community  remains  at 
standstill  when  the  Congress  is  in  se 
sion.  It  is  a  ceaseless,  endless,  constant¬ 
ly  flowing  ocean  of  human  activity. 
Realizing  this  ever  since  I  served  as  a 
member  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  'of 
San  Antonio,  then  in  the  Staie  Senate 
of  Texas,  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  visit 
every  single  installation  having  to  do 
with  those  entities.  As  alOlember  of  this 
great  House  of  Representatives  I  have 
endeavored  to  visit  every  single  Federal 
installation  in  my  district,  the  20th  of 
Texas.  I  have  almost  accomplished  this. 
One  of  the  most  efficient  and  remarkable 
offices,  not  Only‘S  in  the  20th  Congres¬ 
sional  District/ but  in  all  of  the  United 
States  is  thq/aistrict  office  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  located  in  my 
home  city  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

This /Office  is  a  prototype,  or  ideal,  of 
what  Avery  office  of  this  nature  should 
be.  Sftie  district  director,  John  Palmer,  is 
to  be  given  full  credit  for  having  shaped 
this  office  to  perform  a  difficult  task  in  a 


complex  area  with  brilliance  and  tremen¬ 
dous  capacity. 

Better  than  40  percent  of  the  inter¬ 
views  are  conducted  in  Spanish  because 
of  the  peculiar  heritage  and  historical 
evolution  of  this  section  of  our  country. 
Dr.  Palmer,  an  unusual  man,  has  on  his 
own  initiative  equipped  himself  by  learn¬ 
ing  Spanish  and  even  taking  courses  in 
various  colleges  and  universities  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  He  has  been  evenhanded  in  his 
administration  of  the  office;  he  has  set 
the  pace  for  fair  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  all  qualified  citizens  in  the  staffing 
of  his  corps  of  workers. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  me  to  know  that  my  dis¬ 
trict  possesses  such  efficient  and  consci¬ 
entious  public  servants  working  in  the 
administration  of  the  complex  laws  the 
Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has  enacted  for 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  us  all. 

vTHE  DISASTROUS  FLOOD  SITUA¬ 
TION  IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


floods  which  have  raised  havoc  in  the,, 
region  on  previous  occasions. 

Why  did  we  escape  the  damage? 
are  people  enjoying  the  New  Year  jfho 
otherwise  might  have  drowned  before 
the  old  year  was  out?  The  primary 
answer  to  both  of  these  questions  is  the 
multiple-purpose  water  resource  devel¬ 
opment  which  has  taken  pjace  on  the 
Sacramento  River  and  its  tributaries,  in 
recent  years.  Much  of  this  has  been  due 
to  the  farsighted  wisdon/ of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  /On  behalf  of  the 
people  of  this  regioiyf  would  like  to  ex¬ 
press  the  deepest  /Appreciation  for  the 
support  which  the  Congress  has  given  to 
protecting  the  liyes  and  property  of  these 
areas.  Your  confidence  in  these  projects 
and  your  investment  in  them  has  reaped 
untold  benefits.  Oroville  Dam,  for  in¬ 
stance,  paid  for  itself  in  a  short  few  days 
even  though  it  is  only  partially  com¬ 
pleted,-  The  Federal  Government,  I  am 
proud'  to  say,  has  made  provisions  for 
flood  control  operations  within  the  res- 
eptfoir. 

/  Col.  Robert  Mathe,  chief  of  the  Sacra- 


r.  JOHNSON  of  California  (at  the  _ , _ 

request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga)  was  granted  /mento  district  office  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thpr  gineers  which  did  such  a  magnificent  job 

point  ii\the  Record  and  to  include  ex-  — i~~ 1 - — 

traneousNmatter . )  / 

Mr.  jdlJNSON  of  California./  Mr. 

Speaker,  I  rise  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  of 
Representative^ the  disastrous  flood  sit¬ 
uation  which  northern  California  has 
been  experiencing  -since  a  (Jay  or  two  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  during/  the  past  10 
days  we  have  suffered,  a /tragic  loss  of  life 
and  property  and  although  the  flood 
waters  have,  for  the  most  part,  subsided, 
we  still  do  not  knpw  the\extent  of  the 
damage.  Most  oythe  areas  . affected  now 
are  covered  by/a  heavy  layer  of  snow, 

4  and  5  feet/aeep,  with  the  morning 
weather  repbrts  forecasting  even  more 
snow.  Y  \ 

The  flctdas,  the  worst  since  1955\were 
caused  by  warm  rains  following  heavy 
snowy  In  addition  to  the  heavy  rains, 
the  high  temperatures  melted  the  snow, 
in  t lie  high  mountains  and  sent  torrents 
o y  water  and  debris  raging  down  the 
lountain  watersheds  into  the  valleys 
below. 

In  portions  of  the  Second  Congres¬ 
sional  District  which  I  represent,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  were  isolated,  cut  off  from 
food  and  shelter  by  the  raging  rivers.  It 
was  a  week  or  10  days  before  many  of 
them  had  any  contact  with  civilization. 

The  Red  Cross  and  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  which  is  coordinating  the  re¬ 
lief  efforts  for  the  military,  estimated  it 
may  be  weeks — yes,  weeks — before  all  of 
California’s  mercy  and  rescue  missions 
can  be  completed,  such  is  the  destruction 
of  the  communications,  roads,  and 
bridges  in  the  isolated  areas  which  have 
suffered  so  greatly  in  the  disaster. 

The  situation  is  serious,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  that  in  the  four  States  affected, 

California,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho,  the  damage  could  easily  top  $1  bil¬ 
lion;  but  I  would  like  to  ponder  for  a  min¬ 
ute  to  consider  what  it  could  have  been. 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley  of  California, 
damage  was  a  fraction  of  what  it  might 
have  been.  This  is  true  even  though  the 
conditions  were  ripe  for  a  repetition  of 


in  directing  the  flood  control  operations 
in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys  basins  these  past  few  days,  esti¬ 
mates  that  in  the  Sacramento  River  wa¬ 
tershed  alone,  at  least  $250  million  in 
damage  had  been  prevented  through 
flood  control  project  levies,  Folsom  and 
Shasta  Dams. 

But  some  critical  deficiencies  were 
pointed  up  during  the  floods.  On  the 
American  River,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
State’s  capitol  of  Sacramento,  Folsom 
Reservoir  again  saved  that  city  from  a 
major  flood,  but  it  was  a  close  call. 
Flood  waters  poured  into  the  reservoir 
at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  if  the  storm  had 
not  subsided  when  it  did,  the  reservoir 
would  have  filled  and  the  waters  poured 
over  the  top  of  the  dam  to  flood  Sacra¬ 
mento  under  several  feet  of  water. 

This  points  up  the  need  for  final  flood 
control  of  the  American  River.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  within  this  Congress, 
nd  within  this  year,  that  we  shall  see 
authorized  construction  of  the  Auburn 
Dab?.,  which  will  end  for  all  time  the 
of  floods  to  the  city  of  Sacramento 
and  it\environs.  I  might  point  out  that 
today  i\am  reintroducing  legislation  to 
authorize  . this  project. 

On  the  Stanislaus  River  to  the  south, 
New  MeloneX,  Dam  has  been  authorized 
and  currentlyxis  being  designed  by  the 
Army  Engineers;.  Had  we  had  this  in 
operation,  otherXmillions  of  dollars  in 
damage  could  have  been  prevented. 
And  the  floods  alsoVbrought  to  our  at¬ 
tention  a  critical  situation  existing  in 
the  Yuba  City-Marysvule  region  where 
a  repetition  of  the  1956  floods  easily 
could  have  taken  place,  'ifae  were  within 
inches  of  such  a  disaster.  On  the  north 
coast  there  is  virtually  no  flood  protec¬ 
tion  and  we  certainly  need  IL  I  am 
pleased  at  the  announcement  that  sur¬ 
veys  which  I  hope  will  lead  to  de 
ment  on  the  Mad  River,  where  damage 
approximated  $2  million,  will  be  star 
in  the  immediate  future.  Similar 
tion  must  be  taken  on  the  Klamath  anc 
other  rivers  of  the  region. 
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1st  Session 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  TOE  UNITED  STATES 

January  6, 1965 

Mr.  Randolph  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bartlett’,  Mr. 
Bass,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  McNamara, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Tydings, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio) 
introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 


A  BILL 

To  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  lives  of  the  Uiiited  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “ Appalachian  Regional 

4  Development  Act  of  1965”. 

5  FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

6  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the 
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Appalachian  region  of  the  United  States,  while  abundant  in 
natural  resources  and  rich  in  potential,  lags  behind  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  in  its  economic  growth  and  that  its  people 
have  not  shared  properly  in  the  Nation’s  prosperity.  The 
region’s  uneven  past  development,  with  its  historical  reliance 
on  a  few  basic  industries  and  a  marginal  agriculture,  has 
failed  to  provide  the  economic  base  that  is  a  vital  prerequi¬ 
site  for  vigorous,  self-sustaining  growth.  The  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  people  of  the  region  understand 
their  problems  and  have  been  working  and  will  continue  to 
work  purposefully  toward  their  solution.  The  Congress 
recognizes  the  comprehensive  report  of  the  President’s  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Commission  documenting  these  findings  and 
concludes  that  regionwide  development  is  feasible,  desirable, 
and  urgently  needed.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  assist  the  region  in  meeting  its  special  problems,  to 
promote  its  economic  development,  and  to  establish  a  frame¬ 
work  for  joint  Federal  and  State  efforts  toward  providing  the 
basic  facilities  essential  to  its  growth  and  attacking  its  com¬ 
mon  problems  and  meeting  its  common  needs  on  a  coordi¬ 
nated  and  concerted  regional  basis.  The  public  investments 
made  in  the  region  under  this  Act  shall  be  concentrated  in 
areas  where  there  is  the  greatest  potential  for  future  growth, 
and  where  the  expected  return  on  public  dollars  invested 
will  be  the  greatest.  The  States  will  be  responsible  for  rec- 
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ommending  local  and  State  projects,  within  their  borders, 
which  will  receive  assistance  under  this  Act.  As  the  region 
obtains  the  needed  physical  and  transportation  facilities  and 
develops  its  human  resources,  the  Congress  expects  that  the 
region  will  generate  a  diversified  industry,  and  that  the 
region  will  then  he  able  to  support  itself,  through  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  strengthened  free  enterprise  economy. 

TITLE  I— THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 

COMMISSION 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  VOTING 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  “Commission”)  which  shall  be  composed  of  one  Fed¬ 
eral  member,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Federal  Co- 
chairman”,  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  one  member  from  each 
participating  State  in  the  Appalachian  region.  The  Federal 
Cochairman  shall  be  one  of  the  two  Cochairmen  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Each  State  member  may  be  the  Governor,  or  his 
designee,  or  such  other  person  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
law  of  the  State  which  he  represents.  The  State  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  elect  a  Cochairman  of  the  Commission 
from  among  their  number. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  105,  decisions  by  the 
Commission  shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal 
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Cochairman  and  of  a  majority  of  the  State  members  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  members  representing  States  delinquent  under  sec¬ 
tion  105).  In  matters  coming  before  the  Commission,  the 
Federal  Cochairman  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  con¬ 
sult  with  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies  having  an 
interest  in  the  subject  matter. 

(c)  Each  State  member  shall  have  an  alternate,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  or  as  otherwise  may  be  provided 
by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he  represents.  The  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap¬ 
point  an  alternate  for  the  Federal  Cochairman.  An  alter¬ 
nate  shall  vote  in  the  event  of  the  absence,  death,  disability, 
removal,  or  resignation  of  the  State  or  Federal  representa¬ 
tive  for  which  he  is  an  alternate. 

(d)  The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  be  compensated  by 
the  Federal  Government  at  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Execu¬ 
tive  Salary  Schedule  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act 
of  1964.  His  alternate  shall  be  compensated  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled  rate  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  when  not  actively  serving  as  an  alternate  for  the  Federal 
Cochairman  shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties  as  are 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Federal  Cocliainnan.  Each  State 
member  and  his  alternate  shall  be  compensated  by  the  State 
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which  they  represent  at  the  rate  established  by  the  law  of 
such  State. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  plans  and  programs  and  establish  pri¬ 
orities  thereunder,  giving  due  consideration  to  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region; 

(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations,  research, 
and  studies,  including  an  inventory  and  analysis  of  the 
resources  of  the  region,  and,  in  cooperation  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor  demonstration  projects 
designed  to  foster  regional  productivity  and  growth; 

(3)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with  the 
agency  involved,  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  and 
private  programs  and,  where  appropriate,  recommend 
modifications  or  additions  which  will  increase  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  the  region; 

(4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  appropriate, 
interstate  compacts  and  other  forms  of  interstate  coop¬ 
eration,  and  work  with  State  and  local  agencies  in  de¬ 
veloping  appropriate  model  legislation; 
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(5)  encourage  the  formation  of  local  development 
districts ; 

(6)  encourage  private  investment  in  industrial, 
commercial,  and  recreational  projects; 

(7)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating  unit  for 
Appalachian  programs ; 

(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of  problems 
of  the  region  and  proposed  solutions  and  establish  and 
utilize,  as  appropriate,  citizens  and  special  advisory 
councils  and  public  conferences;  and 

(9)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  appli¬ 
cations  for  grants  for  administrative  expenses  to  local 
development  districts. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  may,  from  time  to  time, 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  and  to  the  State 
Governors  and  appropriate  local  officials  with  respect  to — 

to  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  departments  and  agencies  in  the  region  in 
the  fields  of  natural  resources,  agriculture,  education, 
training,  health  and  welfare,  and  other  fields  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  such  additional  Federal,  State,  and  local  legis¬ 
lation  or  administrative  actions  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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LIAISON  BETWEEN  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 

COMMISSION 

Sec.  104.  The  President  shall  provide  effective  and  con¬ 
tinuing  liaison  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Commission  and  a  coordinated  review  within  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  plans  and  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sections  102  and  103. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  period  ending  on  June  30  of 
the  second  full  Federal  fiscal  year  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Thereafter,  such  expenses  shall  be  paid  equally  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  the  States  in  the  region.  The  share 
to  be  paid  by  each  State  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  not  participate  or 
vote  in  such  determination.  No  assistance  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to  any  State  or  to  any  political 
subdivision  or  any  resident  of  any  State,  nor  shall  the  State 
member  of  the  Commission  participate  or  vote  in  any  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  Commission  while  such  State  is  delinquent 
in  payment  of  its  share  of  such  expenses. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  POWERS  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  106.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and 
regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  its  business  and 
the  performance  of  its  functions. 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  director  and  such  other  personnel  as  may  lie  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  func¬ 
tions,  except  that  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed 
the  salary  of  the  alternate  to  the  Federal  Cochair- 
man  on  the  Commission  as  provided  in  section  101. 
No  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  other  than  the  Federal  Cochairman  on  the 
Commission  and  his  alternate  and  Federal  employees 
detailed  to  the  Commission  under  paragraph  (3)  shall 
he  deemed  a  Federal  employee  for  any  purpose. 

(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  (who  is  hereby  so  authorized)  to  detail  to 
temporary  duty  with  the  Commission  such  personnel 
within  his  administrative  jurisdiction  as  the  Commission 
may  need  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each  such  detail 
to  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pa}^,  or  other  employee 
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(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel  from  any 
State  or  local  government  or  any  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof,  or  any  intergovernmental  agency. 

(5)  make  arrangements,  including  contracts,  with 
any  participating  State  government  for  inclusion  in  a 
suitable  retirement  and  employee  benefit  system  of  such 
of  its  personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for,  or  continue  in, 
another  governmental  retirement  or  employee  benefit 
system,  or  otherwise  provide  for  such  coverage  of  its 
personnel.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  contract  with  the  Commission  for 
continued  coverage  of  Commission  employees,  who  at 
date  of  Commission  employment  are  Eederal  employees, 
in  the  retirement  program  and  other  employee  benefit 
programs  of  the  Eederal  Government. 

(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations 
of  services  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible. 

(?)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  its  functions  and  on  such 
terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  with 
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any  State,  or  any  political  subdivision,  agency,  or  in¬ 
strumentality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  asso¬ 
ciation,  or  corporation. 

(8)  maintain  a  temporary  office  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  establish  a  permanent  office  at  such  loca¬ 
tion  as  it  may  select  and  field  offices  at  such  other  places 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

(9)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  such  other 
expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

INFOKMATION 

Sec.  107.  In  order  to  obtain  information  needed  to 
carry  out  its  duties,  the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  receive  such  evidence, 
and  print  or  otherwise  reproduce  and  distribute  so  much 
of  its  proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  a  Cochairman  of  the  Commission,  or  any 
member  of  the  Commission  designated  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  purpose,  being  hereby  authorized  to  admin¬ 
ister  oaths  when  it  is  determined  by  the  Commission 
that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received  under 
oath ; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  department  or  agency  (who  is  hereby  so  authorized 
to  the  extent  not  otherwise  prohibited  by  law)  to  furnish 
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to  the  Commission  such  information  as  may  he  available 
to  or  procurable  by  such  department  or  agency;  and 
( 3 )  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of  its  doings 
and  transactions  which  shall  he  made  available  for  public 
inspection. 

PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 
Sec.  108.  (a)  Except  as  permitted  by  subsection  (b) 
hereof,  no  State  member  or  alternate  and  no  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Commission  shall  participate  personally  and 
substantially  as  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee, 
through  decision,  approval,  disapproval,  recommendation, 
the  rendering  of  advice,  investigation,  or  otherwise,  in  any 
proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other  determi¬ 
nation,  contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  particular 
matter  in  which,  to  his  knowledge,  he,  his  spouse,  minor 
child,  partner,  organization  (other  than  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof)  in  which  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director, 
trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization 
with  whom  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner, 
or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization  with  whom  he 
is  negotiating  or  has  any  arrangement  concerning  prospective 
employment,  has  a  financial  interest.  Any  person  who  shall 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  both. 
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(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  apply  if  the  State 
member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee  first  advises  the 
Commission  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  application,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other  determination, 
contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  particular  matter  and 
makes  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  interest  and  receives 
in  advance  a  written  determination  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  that  the  interest  is  not  so  substantial  as  to  be  deemed 
likely  to  affect  the  integrity  of  the  services  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  expect  from  such  State  member,  alternate, 
officer,  or  employee. 

(c)  No  State  member  or  alternate  shall  receive  any 
salary,  or  any  contribution  to  or  supplementation  of  salary 
for  his  services  on  the  Commission  from  any  source  other 
than  his  State.  No  person  detailed  to  serve  the  Commission 
under  authority  of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  106  shall 
receive  any  salary  or  any  contribution  to  or  supplementation 
of  salary  for  his  services  on  the  Commission  from  any  source 
other  than  the  State,  local,  or  intergovernmental  department 
or  agency  from  which  he  was  detailed  or  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  impris¬ 
oned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subsection  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Federal  Cochairman  and  his  alternate  on  the  Com- 
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mission  and  any  Federal  officers  or  employees  detailed  to 
duty  with  it  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  106  shall 
not  he  subject  to  any  such  subsection  hut  shall  remain  sub¬ 
ject  to  sections  202  through  209  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

(e)  The  Commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  declare  void 
and  rescind  any  contract,  loan,  or  grant  of  or  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  relation  to  which  it  finds  that  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  or  any  of 
the  provisions  of  sections  202  through  209,  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

TITLE  II— SPECIAL  APPALACHIAN  PROGRAMS 
Part  A — New  Programs 

APPALACHIAN  DEVELOPMENT  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  “Secretary”)  is  authorized 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  an  Appalachian  development 
highway  system  serving  the  Appalachian  region  (not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  length  of  which  total  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  miles 
shall  be  local  access  roads  that  will  serve  specific  recreational, 
residential,  commercial,  industrial,  or  other  like  facilities  or 
will  facilitate  a  school  consolidation  program) .  The  system, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Interstate  System  and  other  Federal- 
aid  highways  in  the  region  will  provide  a  highway  system 
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1  which  will  open  up  an  area  or  areas  with  a  developmental 

2  potential  where  commerce  and  communication  have  been 

3  inhibited  by  lack  of  adequate  access.  The  provisions  of  title 

4  23,  United  States  Code,  that  are  applicable  to  F ederal-aid 

5  primary  highways,  and  which  the  Secretary  determines  are 

6  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  Appalachian 

7  development  highway  system. 

8  (b)  As  soon  as  feasible,  the  Commission  shall  submit 

9  to  the  Secretary  its  recommendations  with  respect  to  ( 1 )  the 

10  general  corridor  location  and  termini  of  the  development 

11  highways,  (2)  the  designation  of  local  access  roads  to  he  con- 

12  structed,  (3)  priorities  for  construction  of  the  local  access 

13  roads  and  of  the  major  segments  of  the  development  high- 

14  ways,  and  (4)  other  criteria  for  the  program  authorized  by 

15  this  section.  Before  any  State  member  participates  in  or 

16  votes  on  such  recommendations,  he  shall  have  obtained  the 

17  recommendations  of  the  State  highway  department  of  the 

18  State  which  he  represents. 

19  (c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to  approve  in 

20  whole  or  in  part  such  recommendations  or  to  require  modifi- 

21  cations  or  revisions  thereof.  In  no  event  shall  the  Secre- 

22  tary  approve  any  recommendations  for  any  construction 

23  which  would  require  for  its  completion  the  expenditure  of 

24  Federal  funds  (other  than  funds  available  under  title  23, 

25  United  States  Code)  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  author!- 
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zations  in  subsection  (g) .  On  its  completion  each  develop¬ 
ment  highway  not  already  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  sys¬ 
tem  shall  be  added  to  such  system  and  shall  be  required  to 
be  maintained  by  the  State. 

(d)  In  the  construction  of  highways  and  roads  author¬ 
ized  under  this  section,  the  States  may  give  special  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  use  of  mineral  resource  materials  indigenous  to 
the  Appalachian  region. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  research  and  development  in 
the  use  of  coal  and  coal  products  in  highway  construction 
and  maintenance,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require  each 
participating  State,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  to  use 
coal  derivatives  in  the  construction  of  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  roads  authorized  under  this  Act. 

(f)  Federal  assistance  to  any  construction  project  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
such  project,  unless  the  Secretary  determines,  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  that  assistance  in 
excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  Federal 
assistance  exceed  70  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $840,000,000. 

DEMONSTRATION  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
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adequate  health  and  medical  facilities  to  the  economic  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  region,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  construc¬ 
tion,  equipment,  and  operation  of  multicounty  demonstration 
health  facilities,  including  hospitals,  regional  health  diagnos¬ 
tic  and  treatment  centers,  and  other  facilities  necessary  to 
health.  Grants  for  such  construction  (including  initial 
equipment)  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.O.  29 1-29 lz)  and  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963  (77  Stat.  282) ,  without  regard  to  any  provisions  there¬ 
in  relating  to  appropriation  authorization  ceiling  or  to  allot¬ 
ments  among  the  States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  allotments  among 
the  States  made  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Ho  grant  under  this  section  for  construction  (in¬ 
cluding  initial  equipment)  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  the  project.  Hot  to  exceed  $41,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  section  401  shall  be  available  for  con¬ 
struction  grants  under  this  section. 

(c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  operation  (including 
equipment  other  than  initial  equipment)  of  a  project  may 
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be  made  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof  for  the 
two-year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  such  project  is 
in  operation  as  a  health  facility.  For  the  next  three  years 
of  operations  such  grants  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  such  costs.  No  grants  for  operation  of  a  project  shall  be 
made  after  five  years  following  the  commencement  of  such 
operations.  Not  to  exceed  $28,000,000  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  operating 
grants  under  this  section. 

LAND  IMPROVEMENT  AND  EROSION  CONTROL 
Sec.  203.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the  conservation 
and  fuller  utilization  of  the  region’s  important  land  and  water 
resources,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  landowners  to  assist  in  the  improvement  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  land  for  pasture  and  erosion  control  in  the 
region.  Grants  to  any  landowner  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  improving  and  develop¬ 
ing  twenty-five  acres  of  land  owned  by  such  landowner. 
Such  improvement  and  development  of  land  shall  be  carried 
out  under  the  provisions  of  an  agreement  to  be  entered 
into  by  the  landowner  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for 
such  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  which  shall  include  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
S.  3 - 3 
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poses  of  this  section  and  to  assure  that  such  improvement 
and  development  of  land  will  be  properly  established,  and 
adequately  maintained  during  the  period  of  agreement,  in 
accordance  with  technically  sound  standards  and  procedures. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  utilize  the  services  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  the  State  and  local  committees 
provided  for  in  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  TJ.S.C.  590(b)),  and  is 
authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities,  services,  and  authorities  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Corporation  shall 
not  make  any  expenditures  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  unless  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  such 
purpose  have  been  transferred  to  it. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  $17,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

TIMBER  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 
Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  that  the  region  shall  more  fully 
benefit  from  the  timber  stands  that  are  one  of  its  prime 
assets,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  organization 
and  operation,  under  State  law,  of  private  timber  de¬ 
velopment  organizations  having  as  their  objective  the 
carrying  out  of  timber  development  programs  to  im- 
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prove  timber  productivity  and  quality,  and  increase 
returns  to  landowners  through  establishment  of  private 
nonprofit  corporations,  which  on  a  self-supporting  basis 
may  provide  (A)  continuity  of  management,  good 
cutting  practices,  and  marketing  services,  (B)  physical 
consolidation  of  small  holdings  or  administrative  con¬ 
solidation  for  efficient  management  under  long-term 
agreement,  (C)  management  of  forest  lands,  donated 
to  the  timber  development  organizations  for  demon¬ 
strating  good  forest  management,  on  a  profitable  and 
taxpaying  basis,  and  (D)  establishment  of  a  permanent 
fund  for  perpetuation  of  the  work  of  the  corporations 
to  be  composed  of  donations,  real  or  personal,  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes. 

(2)  provide  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  initial 
capital  requirements  of  such  timber  development  orga¬ 
nizations  through  loans  under  the  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1926  et  seq.).  Such  loans  shall  not 
be  used  for  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  facilities 
for  manufacturing,  processing,  or  marketing  forest 
products. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
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MINING  AREA  RESTORATION 
Sec.  205.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  economic  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  region  by  rehabilitating  areas  presently  dam¬ 
aged  by  deleterious  mining  practices,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  make  financial  contributions  to  States  in  the 
region  to  seal  and  fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  15, 
1955  (30  U.S.O.  571  et  seq.) ,  without  regard  to  section 
2  (b)  thereof  (30  U.S.O.  572  (b)  )  or  to  any  provisions 
therein  limiting  assistance  to  anthracite  coal  formations, 
or  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Grants  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifi¬ 
cally  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act. 

(2)  plan  and  execute  projects  for  extinguishing 
underground  and  outcrop  mine  fires  in  the  region  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  31, 
1954  (30  U.S.O.  551  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any 
provisions  therein  relating  to  annual  appropriation  au¬ 
thorization  ceilings.  Grants  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(3)  expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wildlife  restora¬ 
tion  projects  in  the  region  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
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1  sions  of  the  Act  of  September  2,  1937  (16  U.S.C.  669 

2  et  seq.),  and  the  Act  of  August  9,  1950  (16  U.S.C. 

3  777  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any  provisions  therein 

4  relating  to  apportionments  among  the  States  and  to 

5  limitations  on  the  availability  of  funds.  The  expenses 

6  of  projects  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  solely  out 

7  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 

8  carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  he  taken  into  account 

9  in  the  computation  of  the  apportionments  among  the 

10  States  pursuant  to  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

11  (b)  For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  notwithstand- 

12  ing  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  mining 

13  area  restoration  projects  carried  out  imder  subsection  (a)  of 

14  this  section  and  conducted  on  lands  other  than  federally 

15  owned  lands  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost 

16  thereof.  Strip  mine  restoration  projects  shall  be  carried  out 

17  only  on  lands,  public  or  private,  on  which  there  is  provided 

18  access  and  use  by  the  public  to  assure  an  adequate  public 

19  benefit. 

20  (c)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  its  intent  to  provide 

21  for  a  study  of  a  comprehensive,  long-range  program 

22  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  and  rehabilitating  strip  and  sur- 

23  face  mining  areas  in  the  United  States.  To  this  general  end, 

24  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  in  full  cooperation  with 
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1  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 

2  and  other  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  departments 

3  and  agencies,  and  with  the  Commission,  make  a  survey  and 

4  study  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  and  their  effects 

5  in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 

6  submit  to  the  President  his  recommendations  for  a  long-range 

7  comprehensive  program  for  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of 

8  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United  States  and  for 

9  the  policies  under  which  the  program  should  be  conducted, 

10  and  the  President  shall  submit  these  to  the  Congress,  together 

11  with  his  recommendations,  not  later  than  July  1,  1967.  By 

12  July  1,  1966,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  interim  report  to 

13  the  Commission  summarizing  his  findings  to  that  date  on 

14  those  aspects  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  in  the 

15  region  that  are  most  urgently  in  need  of  attention.  Such 

16  study  and  recommendations  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 

17  to,  a  consideration  of  the  following  matters — 

18  (1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and  surface  min- 

19  ing  operations  in  the  United  States  and  the  conditions 

20  resulting  therefrom; 

21  (2)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property  involved  in 

22  strip  and  surface  mining  operations; 

23  (3)  the  effectiveness  of  past  action  by  States  or 

24  local  units  of  government  to  remedy  the  adverse  effects 

25  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operation  by  financial  or 
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regulatory  measures,  and  requirements  for  appropriate 
State  legislation,  including  adequate  enforcement  thereof, 
to  provide  for  proper  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of 
areas  which  may  be  strip  and  surface  mined  in  the 
future ; 

(4)  the  public  interest  in  and  public  benefits  which 
may  result  from  reclamation,  rehabilitation,  and  appro¬ 
priate  development  and  use  of  areas  subjected  to  strip 
and  surface  mining  operations,  including  (A)  economic 
development  growth,  (B)  public  recreation,  (C)  public 
health  and  safety,  (D)  water  pollution,  stream  sedi¬ 
mentation,  erosin  control,  and  flood  control,  (E)  high¬ 
way  programs,  (E)  fish  and  wildlife  protection  and 
restoration,  (Gr)  scenic  values,  and  (H)  forestry  and 
agriculture ; 

(5)  the  appropriate  roles  of  Federal,  State,  and 
private  interests  in  the  reclamation  and  rehabilitation 
of  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  and  the  relative  costs 
to  be  borne  by  each,  including  specific  consideration  of 
(A)  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  strip  and  surface  mine 
operators  are  unable  to  bear  the  cost  of  remedial  action 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  economics  of  such 
mining  activity,  and  (B)  the  extent  to  which  the  pro¬ 
spective  value  of  lands  and  other  natural  resources,  after 
remedial  work  has  been  completed,  would  he  inadequate 
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2  to  justify  the  landowners  doing  the  remedial  work  at 

2  their  expense;  and 

3  (6)  the  objectives  and  the  total  overall  costs  of  a 

4  program  for  accomplishing  the  reclamation  and  reha- 

5  bilitation  of  existing  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in 

6  the  United  States,  giving  adequate  consideration  to  (A) 

7  the  economic  benefits  in  relation  to  costs,  (B)  the  pre- 

8  vention  of  future  devastation  of  reclaimed  and  rehabili- 

9  tated  areas,  (C)  the  avoidance  of  unwarranted  financial 

10  gain  to  private  owners  of  improved  property,  and  (D) 

11  the  types  of  aid  required  to  accomplish  such  reclamation 

12  and  rehabilitation. 

13  (d)  Not  to  exceed  $21,500,000  of  the  funds  author- 

14  ized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 

15  this  section. 

16  WATER  RESOURCE  SURVEY 

17  Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  hereby 

18  authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for 

i«  o  T*  O 

19  the  development  and  efficient  utilization  of  the  water  and  re- 

20  lated  resources  of  the  Appalachian  region,  giving  special  at- 

21  tention  to  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  production  of  eco- 

22  nomic  goods  and  services  within  the  region  as  a  means  of 

23  expanding  economic  opportunities  and  thus  enhancing  the 

24  welfare  of  its  people,  which  plan  shall  constitute  an  integral 
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and  harmonious  component  of  the  regional  economic  develop¬ 
ment  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  This  plan  may  recommend  measures  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  floods,  the  regulation  of  the  rivers  to  enhance  their 
value  as  sources  of  water  supply  for  industrial  and  munici¬ 
pal  development,  the  generation  of  hydroelectric  power,  the 
prevention  of  water  pollution  by  drainage  from  mines,  the 
development  and  enhancement  of  the  recreational  potentials 
of  the  region,  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  for  navigation 
where  this  would  further  industrial  development  at  less  cost 
than  would  the  improvement  of  other  modes  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  conservation  and  efficient  utilization  of  the  land  re¬ 
source,  and  such  other  measures  as  may  be  found  necessary 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

(c)  To  insure  that  the  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  shall  constitute  a  harmonious  component  of 
the  regional  program,  he  shall  consult  with  the  Commission 
and  the  following:  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

(d)  The  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall  sub¬ 
mit  the  plan  to  the  President  with  a  statement  of  its  views, 
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and  the  President  shall  submit  the  plan  to  the  Congress  with 
his  recommendations  not  later  than  December  31,  1968. 

(e)  The  Federal  agencies  referred  to  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  are  hereby  authorized  to  assist  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan  authorized  by  this 
section,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments,  or  other  transactions  as  may  he  necessary  to  the 
preparation  of  this  plan  and  on  such  terms  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  with  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political 
subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  with  any 
person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation. 

(f)  The  plan  to  he  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  also  be  coordinated  with 
all  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  heretofore  or  hereafter 
developed  by  United  States  study  commissions,  interagency 
committees,  or  similar  planning  bodies,  for  those  river  sys¬ 
tems  draining  the  Appalachian  region. 

(g)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  he  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 
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Part  B — Supplementations  and  Modifications  oe 

Existing  Programs 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 
Sec.  211.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  basic  facilities  to  give 
the  people  of  the  region  the  training  and  education  they 
need  to  obtain  employment,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  con¬ 
struction  of  the  school  facilities  needed  for  the  provision 
of  vocational  education  in  areas  of  the  region  in  which  such 
education  is  not  now  adequately  available.  Such  grants 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  403),  without  re¬ 
gard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation 
authorization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the  States. 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  com¬ 
putation  of  the  allotments  among  the  States  made  pursuant 
to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 
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SEWAGE  TREATMENT  WORKS 
Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  facilities  to  assist  in 
the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  region's  streams  and  to 
protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  its  citizens,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu¬ 
tion  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  se<p),  without  regard 
to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation  author¬ 
ization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the  States.  Grants 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifi¬ 
cally  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act, 
and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  computation  of 
the  allotments  among  the  States  pursuant  to  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSING  ACT  OF  19  54 
Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  701  (a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  (40  U.S.C.  461  (a)  )  is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
“and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7) ,  by  substituting  for  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  the  phrase  and”,  and 
by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (9)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(9)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  es- 
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tablished  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  for  comprehensive  planning  for  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region  as  defined  by  section  403  of  such  Act.” 
(b)  Section  701  (b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (40 
U.S.C.  461(b)  ),  is  amended  by  adding  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  or  to  the 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission”. 

SUPPLEMENTS  TO  FEDERAL  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  214.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  people,  States,  and 
local  communities  of  the  region,  including  local  development 
districts,  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  defined)  for  which  they  are 
eligible  but  for  which,  because  of  their  economic  situation, 
they  cannot  supply  the  required  matching  share,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  authorized,  pursuant  to  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission  approved  by  him  and  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  appropriate  Federal  officials,  to  allocate  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  to  the  heads  of  the 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  the  administration  of  such  Fed¬ 
eral  grant-in-aid  programs.  Funds  so  allocated  shall  be  used 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal  contribution 
to  projects  under  such  programs  above  the  fixed  maximum 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  project  otherwise  authorized  by 
the  applicable  law.  Funds  shall  be  so  allocated  for  Federal 
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1  grant-in-aid  programs  for  which  funds  are  available  under 

2  the  Act  authorizing  such  programs.  Such  allocations  shall 

3  be  available  without  regard  to  any  appropriation  authoriza- 

4  tion  ceilings  in  such  Act. 

5  (b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs  shall  not  be  in- 

6  creased  in  excess  of  the  percentages  established  by  regula- 

7  tions  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  such 

8  regulations  shall  in  no  event  authorize  the  Federal  portion 
0  of  such  costs  to  exceed  80  per  centum  thereof. 

10  (c)  The  term  “Federal  grant-in-aid  programs”  as  used 

11  in  this  section  means  those  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 

12  authorized  by  this  Act  for  the  construction  or  equipment  of 
18  facilities,  and  all  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  author- 

14  ized  on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  Acts  other 

15  than  this  Act  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  construc- 
10  tion  or  equipment  of  facilities,  including  but  not  limited  to 

17  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by  the  following  Acts: 

18  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  Watershed  Protection 

13  and  Flood  Prevention  Act;  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 

20  Service  Act;  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963;  Library 

21  Services  Act;  Federal  Airport  Act;  part  IV  of  title  III  of 

22  the  Communications  Act  of  1934;  Higher  Education  Facil- 

23  ities  Act  of  1963;  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 

24  of  1965.  The  term  shall  not  include  (A)  the  program 

25  for  the  construction  of  the  development  highway  system 
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authorized  by  section  201  of  this  Act  or  any  other  program 
relating  to  highway  or  road  construction,  or  (B)  any  other 
program  for  which  loans  or  other  Federal  financial  assist¬ 
ance,  except  a  grant-in-aid  program,  is  authorized  by  this 
or  any  other  Act. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Part  C — General  Provisions 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

Sec.  221.  No  State  and  no  political  subdivision  of  such 
State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  this  Act  un¬ 
less  the  aggregate  expenditures  of  State  funds,  exclusive  of 
Federal  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  the  area  within  the  State 
located  in  the  region  are  maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not 
fall  below  the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for  its  last 
two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  In  computing  the  average  level  of  expenditure  for  its 
last  two  fiscal  years,  a  State’s  past  expenditure  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  shall  not  he  included.  The  Commission  shall 
recommend  to  the  President  or  such  F ederal  officer  or  officers 
as  the  President  may  designate,  a  lesser  requirement  when 
it  finds  that  a  substantial  population  decrease  in  that  portion 
of  a  State  which  lies  within  the  region  would  not  justify  a 
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State  expenditure  equal  to  the  average  level  of  the  last  two 
years  or  when  it  finds  that  a  State’s  average  level  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  within  an  individual  program,  has  been  disproportionate 
to  the  present  need  for  that  portion  of  the  State  which  lies 
within  the  region. 

CONSENT  OF  STATES 

Sec.  222.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  he  inter¬ 
preted  as  requiring  any  State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any 
program  under  this  Act  without  its  consent. 

PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION 
Sec.  223.  A  program  authorized  under  any  section  of 
this  title  shall  not  he  implemented  until  ( 1 )  the  Commission 
has  consulted  with  the  appropriate  official  or  officials  con¬ 
cerned  with  such  program  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Governor  or  Governors  of  the  State  or  States  involved  and 
has  obtained  the  recommendations  of  such  official  or  officials 
with  respect  to  such  program,  and  (2)  plans  with  respect 
to  such  program  have  been  recommended  by  the  Commission 
and  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  or  modified  by  the 
President  or  such  Federal  officer  or  officers  as  the  President 
may  designate. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  CRITERIA 
Sec.  224.  (a)  In  developing  recommendations  on  the 
programs  and  projects  to  he  given  assistance  under  this  Act, 
and  in  establishing  within  those  recommendations  a  priority 
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ranking  of  the  requests  for  assistance  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Commission  shall  follow  procedures  that  will 
insure  consideration  of  the  following  factors : 

(1)  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class  of  proj¬ 
ects  to  overall  regional  development  including  its  loca¬ 
tion  in  an  area  determined  by  the  State  to  have  the 
greatest  potential  for  growth ; 

(2)  the  population  and  area  to  be  served  by  the 
project  or  class  of  projects  including  the  relative  per 
capita  income  and  the  unemployment  rates  in  the  area ; 

(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  available  to  the 
State  or  political  subdivisions  or  instrumentalities  thereof 
which  seek  to  undertake  the  project; 

(4)  the  importance  of  the  project  or  class  of  proj¬ 
ects  in  relation  to  other  projects  or  classes  of  projects 
which  may  he  in  competition  for  the  same  funds ; 

(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project  for  which  assist¬ 
ance  is  sought  will  improve,  on  a  continuing  rather  than 
a  temporary  basis,  the  opportunities  for  employment, 
the  average  level  of  income,  or  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  area  served  by  the  project. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  any  assistance 
under  this  Act  to  be  used  (1)  in  relocating  establishments 
from  one  area  to  another;  (2)  to  finance  the  cost  of  industrial 
plants,  commercial  facilities,  machinery,  working  capital; 
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( 3 )  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  generation,  trans¬ 
mission,  or  distribution  of  electric  energy;  or  (4)  to  finance 
the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  production,  transmission,  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  gas  (natural,  manufactured,  or  mixed) . 

TITLE  III— ADMINISTRATION 

LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS — CERTIFICATION 
Sec.  301.  Eor  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  “local  develop¬ 
ment  district”  shall  he  an  entity  certified  to  the  Commission 
either  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  States  in  which  such 
entity  is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer  designated  by  the 
appropriate  State  law  to  make  such  certification,  as  having 
a  charter  or  authority  that  includes  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  counties  or  parts  of  counties  or  other  political  sub¬ 
divisions  within  the  region.  No  entity  shall  be  certified  as 
a  local  development  district  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
unless  it  is  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  a  nonprofit  incorporated  body  organized  or 
chartered  under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  is 
located ; 

( 2 )  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State 
or  local  government; 

(3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  created 
through  an  interstate  compact;  or 

(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combination  of  such 
bodies,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities. 
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GRANTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  LOCAL  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  DISTRICTS  AND  FOR  RESEARCH  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author¬ 
ized — 

( 1 )  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
the  Commission,  to  make  grants  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  to  local  development  districts.  The  amount  of 
any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such 
expenses  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  No  grants  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  shall  he  made  to  a  local  development 
district  for  a  period  in  excess  of  three  years  beginning  on 
the  date  the  initial  grant  is  made  to  such  development 
district.  The  local  contributions  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  in¬ 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  space,  equipment,  and  serv¬ 
ices;  and 

(2)  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
appropriate  public  or  private  organizations  (including 
the  Commission) ,  to  provide  funds  for  investigation, 
research,  studies,  and  demonstration  projects,  but  not 
for  construction  purposes,  which  will  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $5,500,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
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in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

PROJECT  APPROVAL 

Sec.  303.  An  application  for  a  grant  or  for  any  other 
assistance  for  a  program  or  project  under  this  Act  shall  he 
made  only  by  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
a  local  development  district.  Each  such  application  shall  be 
made  through  the  State  member  of  the  Commission  repre¬ 
senting  such  applicant,  and  such  State  member  shall  evaluate 
such  application  for  approval.  Only  applications  for  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  which  are  approved  by  a  State  member 
as  meeting  the  requirements  for  assistance  under  the  Act 
shall  be  approved  for  assistance  by  the  Commission. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  304.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Commission  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Governor  of  each  State  in  the  region  and  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  carried  out  under  this  Act  during  such  year. 

TITLE  IV— APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations  authorized 
in  section  201  for  the  Appalachian  development  highway 
system,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
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tlie  period  ending  June  30,  1967,  to  be  available  until 
expended,  not  to  exceed  $237,200,000  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

APPLICABLE  LABOR  ST  AND  ABBS 
Sec.  402.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con¬ 
tractors  or  subcontractors  in  the  construction,  alteration,  or 
repair,  including  painting  and  decorating,  of  projects,  build¬ 
ings,  and  works  which  are  financially  assisted  through  the 
Federal  funds  authorized  under  this  Act,  shall  he  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  locality  as  detennincd  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.O.  276a — 276a-5) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and  func¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  (15  F.R.  3176,  64  Stat.  1267,  5  U.S.O.  133— 
133z— 15) ,  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.O.  276(c)  ). 

DEFINITION  OE  APPALACHIAN  REGION 

Sec.  403.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “Appalachian 
region”  or  “the  region”  means  that  area  of  the  eastern 
United  States  consisting  of  the  following  counties  (including 
any  political  subdivision  located  within  such  area)  : 

In  Alabama,  the  counties  of  Bibb,  Blount,  Calhoun, 
Chambers,  Cherokee,  Chilton,  Clay,  Cleburne,  Colbert, 
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Coosa,  Cullman,  lie  Kalb,  Elmore,  Etowah,  Fayette, 
Franklin,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Limestone, 
Madison,  Marion,  Marshall,  Morgan,  Randolph,  Saint 
Clair,  Shelby,  Talladega,  Tallapoosa,  Tuscaloosa, 
Walker,  and  Winston; 

In  Georgia,  the  counties  of  Banks,  Barrow,  Bartow 
Carroll,  Catoosa,  Chattooga,  Cherokee,  Dade,  Dawson, 
Douglas,  Fannin,  Floyd,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gilmer, 
Gordon,  Gwinnett,  Habersham,  Hall,  Haralson,  Heard, 
Jackson,  Lumpkin,  Madison,  Murray,  Paulding,  Pick¬ 
ens,  Polk,  Rabun,  Stephens,  Towns,  Union,  Walker, 
White,  and  Whitfield; 

In  Kentucky,  the  counties  of  Adair,  Bath,  Bell, 
Boyd,  Breathitt,  Carter,  Casey,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton, 
Cumberland,  Elliott,  Estill,  Fleming,  Floyd,  Garrard, 
Green,  Greenup,  Harlan,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Knott, 
Knox,  Laurel,  Lawrence,  Lee,  Leslie,  Letcher,  Lewis, 
Lincoln,  McCreary,  Madison,  Magoffin,  Martin,  Menifee, 
Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Owsley,  Perry,  Pike, 
Powell,  Pulaski,  Rockcastle,  Rowan,  Russell,  Wayne, 
Whitley,  and  Wolfe; 

In  Maryland,  the  counties  of  Allegany,  Garrett,  and 
Washington ; 

In  North  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Alexander,  Alle¬ 
ghany,  Ashe,  Avery,  Buncombe,  Burke,  Caldwell, 
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Cherokee,  Clay,  Davie,  Forsyth,  Graham,  Haywood, 
Henderson,  Jackson,  McDowell,  Macon,  Madison, 
Mitchell,  Polk,  Butherford,  Stokes,  Surry,  Swain,  Tran- 
sylvania,  Watauga,  Wilkes,  Yadkin,  and  Yancey; 

In  Ohio,  the  counties  of  Adams,  Athens,  Belmont, 
Brown,  Clermont,  Gallia,  Guernsey,  Harrison,  High¬ 
land,  Hocking,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Meigs, 
Monroe,  Morgan,  Muskingum,  Noble,  Perry,  Pike,  Boss, 
Scioto,  Vinton,  and  Washington; 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  Allegheny,  Arm¬ 
strong,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Blair,  Bradford,  Butler, 
Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clarion,  Clear¬ 
field,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  Fayette, 
Forest,  Fulton,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson, 
Juniata,  Lackawanna,  Lawrence,  Luzerne,  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Montour,  North¬ 
umberland,  Perry,  Pike,  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder, 
Somerset,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Union, 
Venango,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Westmoreland, 
and  Wyoming; 

In  South  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Chero¬ 
kee,  Greenville,  Oconee,  Pickens,  and  Spartanburg; 

In  Tennessee,  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Bledsoe, 
Blount,  Bradley,  Campbell,  Carter,  Claiborne,  Clay, 
Cocke,  Coffee,  Cumberland,  De  Kalb,  Fentress, 
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Franklin,  Grainger,  Greene,  Grundy,  Hamblen, 
Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hawkins,  Jackson,  Jefferson, 
Johnson,  Knox,  Loudon,  McMinn,  Macon,  Marion, 
Meigs,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Overton,  Pickett,  Polk,  Put¬ 
nam,  lihea,  Boane,  Scott,  Sequatchie,  Sevier,  Smith, 
Sullivan,  Unicoi,  Union,  Van  Buren,  Warren,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  White ; 

In  Virginia,  the  counties  of  Alleghany,  Bath,  Bland, 
Botetourt,  Buchanan,  Carroll,  Craig,  Dickenson,  Floyd, 
Giles,  Gra}7son,  Highland,  Lee,  Pulaski,  Bussell,  Scott, 
Smyth,  Tazewell,  Washington,  Wise,  and  Wythe. 

All  the  counties  of  West  Virginia. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  404.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  applica¬ 
bility  thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  405.  This  Act  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  July  1, 
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Instead  of  equipping  itself  with  an 
adequate  number  of  experts  and  tech¬ 
nicians  tH.  examine  every  detail  of  the 
appropriation  requests  submitted  by  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  agencies  and  depart¬ 
ments,  the  Congress  has  been  content  to 
limp  along  without  the  staff  assistance 
and  fiscal  data  \nd  information  it  re¬ 
quires.  Thus,  asiho  from  the  overbur¬ 
dened  housekeepingVstaffs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees,  which  cannot  possibly  make  the 
kind  of  analysis  of  budget  requests  which 
is  necessary  in  the  time  available,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  AppropriationsSCommittees 
are  forced  to  rely  upon  the  testimony  of 
representatives  of  the  executive  branch 
who  formulate  the  programs  and  pre¬ 
sent  them  in  a  light  most  favorable  to 
their  purposes.  Furthermore,  theySusu- 
ally  tell  us  only  as  little  or  as  muc\as 
they  desire  to  disclose. 

Accordingly,  on  January  19,  1950, 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  2898,  which  was' 
similar,  in  many  respect,  to  the  pending 
bill.  The  committee  studied  the  bill  and 
revised  it,  but  took  no  further  action  on 
it  during  the  81st  Congress.  Thereafter, 
the  committee  reported  favorably,  and 
the  Senate  passed,  in  the  82d,  83d,  84th, 
85th,  87th,  and  88th  Congresses,  vir¬ 
tually  identical  bills  proposing  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  On  each  occasion,  following 
Senate  passage,  the  measure  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  die  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

In  each  Congress,  these  bills  were  co¬ 
sponsored  by  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate.  In  the  85th 
Congress,  71  Members  of  a  total  of  96 
cosponsored  the  measure;  in  the  87th 
Congress,  there  were  67  cosponsors;  and 
in  the  88th  Congress,  the  bill  had  the 
largest  number  of  sponsors  it  has  ever 
had — 77  Senators. 

As  majority  leader  in  the  Senate, 
President  Johnson  gave  his  active  sup¬ 
port  to  this  proposed  legislation,  which 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  in  each 
of  these  Congresses.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  to  the  Congress  on  Janu¬ 
ary  4,  1965,  the  President  set  out  as  a 
part  of  his  national  agenda,  a  proposal 
to  “make  an  all-out  campaign  agains 
waste  and  inefficiency.”  The  President 
stated  that  he  would  submit  special  ines- 
sages  with  detailed  proposals  for  na¬ 
tional  action  with  this  objective  in  mind. 
I  know  of  no  better  way  for  Jtne  Con¬ 
gress  to  support  the  Presidents  program 
for  promoting  economy  and/efficiency  in 
Government  than  by  the  passage  of  this 
•bill.  It  conforms  specifically  with  his 
stated  objective  that  ywe  will  continue 
along  the  path  toward'a  balanced  budget 
in  a  balanced  econonfy.”  — - 

This  bill  is  alsy  in  accord  with  the 
President’s  stab^ment  that  wherever 
waste  is  found/n  Government,  it  will  be 
eliminated.  This  legislation,  if  enacted 
into  law,  wilgaid  the  President  in  attain¬ 
ing  this  objective. 

President  Kennedy  joined  as  a  cospon¬ 
sor  of/this  proposed  legislation,  as  a 
U.S.  JBenator,  in  the  85th  Congress. 
President  Eisenhower,  on  December  2, 
19^9,  released  a  memorandum  prepared 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 


Budget  setting  forth  proposals  directed 
toward  effecting  improvements  in  budg¬ 
eting,  which  included  the  proposal  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget 
stating  that  its  “objective  is  in  line  with 
the  viewpoint  expressed  in  the  budget 
message,”  as  a  budget  reform  requiring 
congressional  initiative  and  action. 
The  proposal  to  create  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Budget  was  also  approved 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Lawton,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the  Truman 
administration. 

It  appears  perfectly  clear  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  prompted  the  introduction 
of  this  measure,  in  1950,  and  its  initial 
passage  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  1952, 
have  in  no  way  diminished.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  increased  with 
the  rising  cost  of  Government  and  the 
swelling  of  the  national  debt.  We  have 
only  to  compare  our  national  expendi¬ 
tures  budget  of  $39.5  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1950,  and  $65.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1952, 
rith  the  fiscal  year  1965  estimate  of 
1(7.9  billion,  to  get  the  full  impact  of 
the.  current  picture.  If  that  is  not  suffi-  a 
ciem,.  compare,  if  you  will,  our  nations 
debt  of  $257.3  billion  in  1950,  and  $259^1 
billion 'hr  1952,  with  the  $312  billion 
which  constituted  our  national  debt  as 
of  June  30X1964 — an  increase  sinoe  June 
30,  1952,  or\in  excess  of  $53  bfllion  in 
the  national  ctebt  alone. 

An  additional  important  factor  to  be 
considered  in  corXnectoion  with  this  bill  is 
the  breakdown  rn  our /appropriations 
procedure  which  occurred  during  the 
87th  Congress,  and  wWich  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  concerr/ro  all  of  us.  It  is 
my  firm  convictiour  tha\if  this  bill  had 
been  enacted  into  law  earlier,  and  the 
proposed  joint /committee  Naad  been  in 
operation,  this  breakdown\would  not 
have  occurred.  I  say  this  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  JQne  establishment  orva  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget  will  be \ondu- 
cive  to  ii  better  cooperation  and  a'epirit 
of  working  in  harmony  between  theStwo 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Con- 
grges.  If  we  can  have  members  of  thes 
littees  working  together,  each  re-' 
Serving  the  same  information,  each  us- 
r  inj*  the  same  tools,  and  each  relying  on 
the  technical  advice  and  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  joint  staff,  they  will  be  able 
to  obtain  more  complete  information 
and  to  evaluate  more  intelligently  the 
budget  requests  made  by  the  various 
agencies  of  Government.  This,  in  turn, 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  removing 
the  frictions  and  disagreements  which 
have  cropped  up  between  the  two  bodies, 
from  time  to  time,  in  connection  with 
the  appropriation  process. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Senate  has 
been  endeavoring,  for  more  than  14 
years,  to  effect  the  necessary  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  leg¬ 
islative  process,  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  has  so  far  failed  to  act  favorably 
on  this  proposal.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  that  body 
are  as  much  interested  in  correcting  se¬ 
rious  deficiencies  in  the  appropriation 
procedures  of  the  Congress  as  are  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  to  my  knowledge  26  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  had  introduced  iden¬ 


tical  or  similar  bills  when  the  staff  of  tt 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
made  a  count  of  such  bills  early  in/the 
first  session  of  the  88th  Congress. . 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  majpl  say 
that  it  is  my  sincere  and  fervent  hope 
that  this  or  a  similar  measure  will  be 
enacted  into  law  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  The  American /taxpayer  has 
a  very  real  and  vital  stake  in  this  legis¬ 
lation.  We  should  not  fail  him. 

Mr.  President,  amohg  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today  are 
included  all  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  /Operations,  which  has 
reported  this  measure  to  the  Senate  in 
preceding  Congresses.  In  view  of  the  in¬ 
terest  numerous  other  Senators  have 
manifestecLm  this  proposed  legislation,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may 
be  held y&t  the  desk  for  10  days,  so  that 
other  Saembers  of  the  Senate  who  may 
desire  to  do  so  may  include  their  names 
as  posponsors. 

?he  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
fithout  objection,  the  bill  will  be  held 
'at  the  desk  as  requested;  and  will  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2)  to  amend  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  more  effective  evaluation  of  the 
fiscal  requirements  of  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  (for  himself  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  OTHER  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  public  works  and  other 
economic  development  programs  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  economy  of  the 
Appalachian  region.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  measure  be  held  at  the 
desk  until  the  close  of  business  on  next 
Thursday,  January  14,  that  other  Sen¬ 
ators  may  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
in  sponsorship. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide  public 
works  and  economic  development  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  planning  and  coordina¬ 
tion  needed  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  Appalachian  region  introduced  by 
Mr.  Randolph  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
Members  will  recall  that  the  Senate, 
on  September  25,  1964,  passed  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1964  by  a  vote  of  45  to  13.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
88th  Congress,  the  other  body  was  un¬ 
able  to  bring  the  legislation  to  a  vote. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  88th 
Congress  President  Johnson  has  re¬ 
peatedly  expressed  his  desire  for  early 
action  on  the  Appalachian  program  by 
the  89th  Congress,  and  has  ranked  this 
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bill  among  the  highest  priority  measures 
of  his  legislative  program. 

I  am  gratified  that  our  esteemed 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  con¬ 
curred  in  this  judgment  on  a  “Meet  the 
Press”  telecast  last  Sunday  evening,  and 
expressed  the  conviction  that  this  would 
be  the  first  major  legislation  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  adjournment 
I  had  occasion  to  visit  a  number  of  com¬ 
munities  in  the  Appalachian  region,  in 
other  States  as  well  as  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  I  found  a  deep-seated 
and  continuing  interest  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion  which  has  already  stimulated  much 
thought  and  planning  at  the  local  and 
State  levels.  The  people  of  Appalachia 
are  anxious  for  the  enactment  of  this 
program  so  that  their  region  also  may 
begin  to  move  toward  the  great  society 
which  the  President  eloquently  depicted 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I 
invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  35  Senators  whose  names  are  on  the 
bill  which  I  have  presented  to  the  Senate. 
I  wish  to  make  special  reference  to  the 
cosponsorship  of  the  eminent  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  who  was 
most  active  in  the  development  of  this 
measure  in  the  88th  Congress.  I  do  this 
in  a  sense  because  sponsors  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  come  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
and  from  both  parties. 

The  measure  is  substantially  the  same 
bill  passed  by  this  body  last  year  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  three  to  one.  I, 
therefore,  endorse  the  view  expressed  by 
the  majority  leader  that  the  bill  should 
not  require  extensive  hearings.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  will  conduct  brief  but  adequate 
hearings,  then  complete  committee  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  measure,  and  report  it  to 
the  Senate  before  the  end  of  January. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  bill  lie  at  the  desk  for  5  days 
so  that  others  who  wish  to  do  so  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  join  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  at  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  join  my  good  friend,  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  in  introducing  the 
proposed  Appalachian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1965 — S.  3 — which  is  similar 
to  the  bill  we  worked  to  develop  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  which  the  Senate 
passed  by  a  vote  of  45  to  13  before  ad¬ 
journment. 

The  programs  proposed  in  this  bill  rep¬ 
resent  the  work  of  the  Appalachian  Gov¬ 
ernors,  the  work  which  we  in  the  Senate 
began  over  6  years  ago,  and  the  great 
interest  which  both  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson  have  given  to  this 
region. 

I  have  spoken  often  on  this  subject,  for 
I  know  well  the  conditions  in  eastern 
Kentucky  and  throughout  Appalachia. 
For  some  175  years,  my  family  has  lived 
in  this  great  region.  The  people  are  of 
pioneer  stock  and  through  many  genera¬ 
tions  have  been  ever  faithful  to  the  needs 
of  their  country.  The  spirit  of  its  people 
is  high  despite  the  unhappy  and  contin¬ 
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uing  problem  of  unemployment.  But  the 
development  program  proposed  in  this 
bill  is  required  if  our  communities  are  to 
build  the  facilities  to  encourage  industry 
to  use  the  great  resources  that  exist  in 
the  region.  Increased  flood  protection, 
new  highways  and  airports,  more  health 
and  education  facilities,  and  increased 
efforts  at  land  improvement  are  vital. 

This  bill,  S.  3,  which  we  introduced  to¬ 
day,  authorizes  the  same  expenditure  of 
$1,077  million  over  a  period  of  5  years, 
stated  in  the  bill  which  I  was  pleased  to 
comanage  with  Senator  Randolph  in  the 
Senate  last  year.  We  are,  though,  pro¬ 
posing  to  increase  the  total  authorized 
road  system  mileage  from  2,850  to  3,350 
miles  across  the  region,  including  1,000 
miles  of  access  roads  instead  of  the  figure 
of  500  miles  in  the  bill  last  year.  The 
$840  million  for  highway  construction, 
providing  up  to  70  percent  as  the  Federal 
share,  is  a  basic  program  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  for  roads  will  open  isolated  areas  in 
Kentucky  and  in  other  Appalachian 
States  to  industry,  to  tourism,  and  to  a 
fuller  life  for  the  people  of  the  area. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  author¬ 
ized  road  mileage,  this  bill  would  place 
greater  responsibilities  and  authority  on 
the  States,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  States.  This  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  approval  of  programs  at 
the  local  and  State  level,  along  with  the 
incentives  for  private  investment,  will  do 
much  both  to  close  the  economic  gap 
between  this  section  and  other  regions  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  raise  the 
standards  of  living. 

The  Appalachian  development  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  result  of  much  study.  It  is 
directed  to  a  great  and  evident  need.  If 
the  Congress  approves  this  program  pro¬ 
viding  support  for  transportation  and 
flood  protection,  as  well  as  for  education 
and  community  development,  then  the 
15  million  people  living  in  the  hills  and 
valleys  in  the  Appalachian  regions  of  11 
States — including  eastern  Kentucky — 
can  work  to  achieve  the  same  levels  of 
abundance  that  are  found  in  most  of 
America. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  work  and  for  his  kind 
words.  I  will  join  him  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee  to  secure  the  earliest 
possible  hearings  and  to  bring  this  bill 
before  the  Senate.  I  hope  others  will 
again  join  with  us  in  support  of  this  bill. 
It  will  benefit  Appalachian  States,  but 
it  will  also  benefit  the  Nation. 


THE  WATER  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro¬ 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  (S. 
4)  amending  the  Federal  Water  Pollu¬ 
tion  Control  Act,  as  amended. 

This  legislation  is,  with  two  exceptions, 
identical  to  that  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  October  16,  1963,  and  in  which  21 
Members  of  this  body  joined  me  as  co¬ 
sponsors.  I  would  add  that  the  legis¬ 
lation  was  approved  by  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  69  yeas  and  11  nays,  and  of 
the  20  Members  not  voting,  15  announced 
themselves  as  favoring  its  passage.  The 
House  Public  Works  Committee  reported 
an  amended  version  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  88th  Congress.  However,  no 


further  action  was  taken  by  the  other 
body.  / 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  is  co¬ 
sponsored  by  25  of  my  colleagues,  inchm- 
ing  all  members  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution.  It  is  a  biparti¬ 
san  measure  directed  toward  improving 
the  quality  of  our  water  resources  and 
making  more  effective  our  ppbgrams  for 
the  control  and  abatement  if  water  pol¬ 
lution.  / 

This  proposal  is  cons^tent  with  and 
supports  the  objectives  Outlined  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  in  his  Jst&te  of  the  Union 
message,  in  which  Jte  called  for  an  ex¬ 
panded  conservatism  program  as  part  of 
our  effort  to  achieve  the  great  society : 

For  over  3  centnries  the  beauty  of  America 
has  sustained  y6 ur  spirit  and  has  enlarged 
our  vision.  We  must  act  now  to  protect  this 
heritage,  liya.  fruitful  new  partnership  with 
the  States  And  cities  the  next  decade  should 
be  a  conservation  milestone. 

We  wjfl  seek  legal  power  to  prevent  pollu¬ 
tion  of  our  air  and  water  before  it  hap¬ 
pens/  We  will  step  up  our  effort  to  control 
harmful  wastes,  giving  just  priority  to  the 
cleanup  of  our  most  contaminated  rivers. 
Zve  will  increase  research  to  learn  much 
more  about  the  control  of  pollution. 

These  objectives  and  approaches  are 
reflected  in  S.  4. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  this  legis¬ 
lation  is,  with  two  exceptions,  identical 
to  S.  649,  as  approved  by  this  body  Oc¬ 
tober  16,  1963.  The  sections  deleted 
were  those  relating  to  the  control  and 
abatement  of  pollution  from  Federal  in¬ 
stallations  and  the  problem  of  nonde- 
gradable  detergents. 

The  Federal  installations  section  was 
eliminated  from  this  bill  because  similar 
problems  with  respect  to  Federal  in¬ 
stallations  are  present  in  the  field  of 
air  pollution,  as  well  as  water  pollution. 
In  addition,  there  were  other  matters 
relating  to  Federal  activities  in  both 
fields  which  require  separate  and  more 
complete  consideration.  Because  of 
these  factors  it  was  decided  to  cover 
these  matters  in  separate  legislation 
which  will  be  introduced  within  a  week. 

The  detergents  section  was  deleted  be¬ 
cause  the  members  of  the  coal  and  de- 
regent  industry  have  reported  changes 
iirtheir  schedules  for  supplying  the  mar- 
ketNvith  detergents  which  will  degrade 
moreVeadily  than  those  presently  on  the 
markets  In  view  of  this  change  in  sched¬ 
ule,  it  ^.considered  advisable  to  con¬ 
duct  additional  hearings  on  the  deter¬ 
gent  problein  to  determine  the  type  or 
need  of  corrective  legislation. 

S.  4  includes,  the  following  proposals 
which  were  contained  in  S.  649  as  it 
passed  the  Senate\in  October  1963 : 

First.  To  establish*  an  additional  posi¬ 
tion  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfarh  to  help  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  administer  th\  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  \ 

Second.  To  create  a  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  to  ad¬ 
minister  sections  3,  comprehensive  pro¬ 
grams;  4,  interstate  cooperation  and  uni¬ 
form  laws;  10,  enforcement  measures; 
and  11,  to  control  pollution  from  Federal 
installations.  \ 

Third.  To  authorize  appropriation? 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  anav 
for  3  succeeding  fiscal  years  in  the 
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Highlights :  Sen.  McGovern  inserted  article  commending  a< 

- ---  o —  ytGovern  inserted  National  Grang\  release  warning  against 

.  Sen.  Aiken  introduced  and  discussed  bill  to  aid  in 
systems.  Seni  Lausche  introduced  and  discussed  bill  to 
make  more  specific  purpose  of  REA  loans  and  modify  provisions  reNinterest  rates. 

Sens.  Neuberger  and  Magnuson  introduced  and  discussed  bills  to  reghlate  labeling  of 
cigaretts.  Sen.  Mu^kie  introduced  and  discussed  bill  to  improve  administration  of 
grants-in-aid  prq^rams.  Sen.  Muskie  introduced  and  discussed  water  pollution  con¬ 
trol  bill. 


SENATE  •  "  , 

1.  FOREIGN  AID,  Received  the  President’s  message  on  foreign  aid  (H.  Doc.  53)  \pp. 
670-8) .  Sen.  Morse  expressed  disappointment  over  the  message  (pp.  735-6) . 
fens.  Cooper  and  Clark  commended  the  message  (pp.  769-70 785-6) . 
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2.  WHEAT.  Sen.  McGovern  inserted  an  article  commending  administration  of  the  yhe*> 
certificate  program  by  ASCS.  pp.  749-50 


3.  FARM  IKCOME.  Sen.  McGovern  inserted  a  National  Grange  release  warning  ygainsf: 
any  decrease  in  farm  prices  and  farm  income,  p.  749 


4.  IMMIGRATION^  Received  the  President's  message  on  immigration  (H.  l^oc.  52). 
pp.  671-6. 


5.  CONSERVATION  PAYMENTS.  Received  from  this  Department  a  proposed  bill  to  modify 
the  provision  for  small  payment  increases  under  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  so  as  to  give  particular  consideration  to  the  conservation  requirements 
of  small  family  fartas;  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee.  p.  679 


6.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  Sen.  iteuberger  inserted  a  letter  from/the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  reviewing  actions  taken  by  the  Federal  Government,  including  this 
Department,  to  provide  relief  as  a  result  of  flood  jjamage  in  the  West, 
pp.  738-9 


7.  FOOD  MARKETING.  Sen.  Boggs  inserted  an  article  by  the  chairman  of  General  Foods 
Corp.  defending  present  food  marketing  practices  and  contending  "that  laws  now 
on  the  books  effectively  safeguard  the  purity  of  food  products  and  control  the 
information  printed  on  food-container  labe\e."  PP*  736-8 
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8.  POULTRY.  Sen.  McClellan  commended  the\aw.arding  of  an  "E"  Award  by  this  Depart¬ 
ment  to  the  Plus  Poultry,  Inc.,  companVof  Siloam  Springs,  Ark.,  for  developing 
export  markets  for  U.  S.  poultry.  p./7! 


9.  APPALACHIA.  Sen.  Hart  (for  himself,  and  Sens.  Nelson,  McCarthy,  and  Mondale) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  3,  the  Appalachia  bill. 


10.  COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS.  Agreed^ to  S.  Res.  27,  assigning  minority  members  to 
various  committees,  including  the  following:  Agriculture  and  Forestry:  Sens. 
Aiken,  Young,  Cooper,  Bogg«,  and  Miller;  Appropriations:  Sens.  Saltonstall, 
Young,  Mundf,  Smith,  Kucjiel ,  Hruska,  Allott,  Cotton,  And  Case;  Interior  and 


C 


Insular  Affairs;  Sens. 

p.  680 


'uchel,  Allott,  Jordan  (Ida.),  Simpson,  and  Fannin. 


11.  FINANCES.  Received /from  Treasury  a  statement  of  receipts,  e: 
balances  of  the  Federal  Government  for  fiscal  year  1964.  p. 


penditures,  and 
‘  *79 


12,  RESEARCH;  PEST  CONTROL.  Received  from  GAO  a  report  on  "weaknesses  and  problem 

areas"  in  thyadministration  of  the  imported  fire  ant  eradication\>rogram,  ARS, 
USDA.  p.  6; 

S#  Res*  2 1 

13.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported/an  original  \e solution 
authorising  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  examine  and  study  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  U.  S.  (S.  Rept.  4).  p.  680 


ISE  MOBILIZATION.  Received  the  annual  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
:ense  Production,  with  material  on  mobilization  from  departments  and  agencic 
680 
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S.  3 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  15, 1965 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hart  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Mr.  Mondale,  and  Mr.  Nelson)  to  S.  3,  a  bill 
to  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region,  viz : 

1  On  page  1  strike  out  hues  3  and  4  and  insert  in  lieu 

2  thereof  the  following: 

3  “CHAPTER  1— APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 

4  DEVELOPMENT 

5  “short  title 

6  “Section  1.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Appa- 

7  lachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965’,  and  all  refer- 

8  ences  in  this  chapter  to  the  words  This  Act’  shall  be  held  to 


9  refer  to  This  chapter.’  ” 

★Arndt.  No.  1 
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At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new  chapter: 
“CHAPTER  2— UPPER  GREAT  LAKES  REGIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

“Title  V — Short  Title  and  Statement  of  Purpose 

“short  title 

“Sec.  501.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Upper 
Great  Lakes  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965’. 

“FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

“Sec.  502.  As  a  result  of  changes  in  the  nature  of  its 
resource  base  and  changing  requirements  of  the  national 
economy,  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Region  of  the  United 
States  lags  behind  the  Nation  in  its  economic  growth,  and 
its  people  have  not  shared  properly  in  the  Nation’s  prosper¬ 
ity.  The  region’s  historical  reliance  on  the  extractive  indus¬ 
tries  of  metals  mining  and  lumbering  has  resulted  in  depletion 
of  its  high  grade  natural  resources,  and  it  has  not  found  the 
means  to  adapt  fully  to  the  exploitation  of  its  lower  grade 
resources.  Upgrading  the  human  and  natural  resources  and 
their  uses,  and  development  of  the  region’s  recreation  poten¬ 
tial  are  prerequisites  for  vigorous  and  self-sustaining  growth. 
Such  a  needed  revitalization  can  come  only  through  extensive 
participation  by  State  and  local  authorities  along  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  implementing  development  programs 
tailored  to  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  region.  Congress 
recognizes  that  a  large  body  of  research  by  Federal,  State, 
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and  private  organizations  has  established  the  feasibility,  the 
desirability,  and  the  urgent  need  for  regionwide  development. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  assist  the 
region  in  meeting  its  special  problems,  to  promote  economic 
development,  and  to  establish  a  framework  for  joint  Federal 
and  State  efforts  toward  making  the  adaptations  and  advances 
essential  to  growth  on  a  coordinated  and  concerted  basis. 
As  the  region  obtains  the  needed  technologies  and  infrastruc¬ 
ture  and  the  requisite  human  resources  to  guide  and  operate 
its  new  activities,  Congress  expects  that  the  region  will  then 
be  able  to  participate  more  effectively  in  the  national  free 
enterprise  economy. 

“Title  VI — The  Uppek  Great  Lakes  Development 

Authority 

“membership  and  voting 
“Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Upper  Great  Lakes  Development 
Authority  (referred  to  as  the  ‘Authority’)  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  seven  members,  four  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  three 
appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  States,  one  from  each 
participating  State.  No  member  of  the  Authority  shall  be 
the  holder  of  a  full-time  public  office  in  either  State  or  Federal 
Government.  Of  the  Presidential  appointments,  one  shall  be 
made  from  each  of  the  participating  States;  the  fourth  shall 
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be  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  and  shall  serve  as  Chair¬ 
man  and  full-time  executive  officer  of  the  Authority. 

“(b)  Decisions  by  the  Authority,  unless  delegated  to 
the  Chairman,  shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  the 
Chairman  and  three  others. 

“(c)  The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  established  by  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act 
of  1964.  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Chairman  appointed  by 
the  Chairman  with  the  approval  of  the  Authority,  who 
shall  serve  as  his  alternate  and  who  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  and  when  not  serving  as 
an  alternate  for  the  Chairman  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
are  delegated  to  him  by  the  Chairman.  Other  members  of 
the  Authority  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  of  $75 
per  diem  for  each  day  on  which  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  of  the  Authority,  and  shall  be  reim¬ 
bursed  by  the  Authority  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
such  duties. 

“functions  of  the  authority 
“Sec.  602.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
the  Authority  shall — 

“  ( 1 )  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  comprehensive 
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and  coordinated  plans  and  programs,  including  those 
for  land  use  and  public  works,  and  establish  priorities 
thereunder,  giving  due  consideration  to  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region; 

“(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations,  research, 
and  studies,  including  where  necessary,  inventory  and 
analysis  of  the  resources  of  the  region,  and,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor 
demonstration  projects  designed  to  foster  regional  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  growth; 

“(3)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with  the 
agency  involved,  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  and 
private  programs  and,  where  appropriate,  recommend 
modifications  or  additions  which  will  increase  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  the  region  and  assist  in  their  financing; 

“  (4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  appropri¬ 
ate,  interstate  compacts  and  other  forms  of  interstate 
cooperation,  and  work  with  State  and  local  agencies 
in  developing  appropriate  model  legislation; 

“(5)  support  existing  local  development  districts 
and  encourage  their  formation  where  needed  by  pro¬ 
viding  technical  assistance  and  participating  in  the 
financing  of  professional  staff  and  administration; 

“(6)  encourage  private  investment  in  industrial, 
commercial,  and  recreational  projects; 
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“(7)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating  unit 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  in  the  region; 

“(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  region  and  proposed  solutions  and  establish 
and  utilize,  as  appropriate,  citizens  and  special  advisory 
councils  and  public  conferences;  and 

“(9)  formulate  for  the  Congress  a  program  of 
development  projects  with  proposals  for  Federal  par¬ 
ticipation  in  their  funding. 

“administrative  powees  of  the  authority 
"Sec.  603.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  chapter, 
the  Authority  is  authorized  to — 

“  ( 1 )  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and 
regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  its  business  and 
the  performance  of  its  functions ; 

"(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Authority 
to  carry  out  its  functions,  in  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949; 

"(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  (who  is  hereby  so  authorized)  to  detail  to 
temporary  duty  with  the  Authority  such  personnel 
within  his  administrative  jurisdiction  as  the  Authority 
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may  need  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each  such 
detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other 
employee  status; 

“  (4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel  from 
any  State  or  local  government  or  any  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof,  or  any  intergovernmental  agency; 

“(5)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations 
of  services  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangi¬ 
ble  or  intangible; 

“  (6)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  its  functions  and  on  such  terms 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department,  agen¬ 
cy,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  with  any 
State,  or  any  political  subdivision,  agency,  or  instru¬ 
mentality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  association, 
or  corporation ; 

“(7)  establish  a  permanent  office  at  such  location 
as  it  may  select  and  field  offices  at  such  other  places  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate;  and 

“(8)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  such  other 
expenses  as  may  be  necessaiy  or  appropriate. 
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‘'Title  VII — Special  Pkogeams  for  Upper  Great 

Lakes  Region 

“natural  resource  development 
“Sec.  701.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the  conservation 
and  fuller  utilization  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  region, 
the  Authority  is  authorized  to  contract  with  or  make  grants 
to  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  any  State  or  political  subdivision,  agency  or  instru¬ 
mentality  thereof,  any  public  or  private  educational  insti¬ 
tution  or  any  private  research  organization  to  carry  on  basic 
and  applied  research  on  improving  techniques  for  extracting, 
processing,  transporting,  and  marketing  of  such  resources. 

“  (b)  Not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  801  of  this  chapter  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

“training  assistance 

“Sec.  702.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  continuing  and 
orderly  planning  and  implementation  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  programs  within  the  region,  the  Authority  is  author¬ 
ized  to  award  fellowships  for  graduate  study  in  resource 
development,  industrial  development,  community  develop¬ 
ment,  area  economic  planning,  economic  and  physical  plan¬ 
ning,  and  such  other  areas  of  study  as  the  Authority  deter¬ 
mines  will  cany  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

“(b)  Not  to  exceed  $500,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
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in  section  801  of  this  chapter  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

“recreational  development:  lake  superior  scenic 

HIGHWAY 

“Sec.  703.  (a)  In  order  to  develop  and  coordinate  the 
recreational  resources  of  the  region,  the  Authority,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  prepare 
detailed  plans  for  a  scenic  highway  in  the  region  to  be  known 
as  the  Lake  Superior  Scenic  Highway.  Such  plans  shall 
include  land  use  planning  in  the  impact  areas  of  the  highway 
with  emphasis  on  sites  for  recreational  development  and 
provisions  for  the  control  over  the  use  of  such  sites. 

“(b)  Hot  to  exceed  $2,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  801  of  this  chapter  shall  he  available  to  carry  out 
this  section,  of  which  10  per  centum  shall  be  available  for 
the  land  use  planning  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

“local  development  districts:  certification, 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  704.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  a  local 
development  district’  shall  be  an  entity  certified  to  the 
Authority  either  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  States  in 
which  such  entity  is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  appropriate  State  law  to  make  such  certifica¬ 
tion,  as  having  a  charter  or  authority  that  includes  the  eco- 
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nomic  development  of  counties  or  parts  of  counties  or  other 
political  subdivisions  within  the  region.  No  entity  shall  be 
certified  as  a  local  development  district  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  unless  it  is  one  of  the  following : 

“  ( 1 )  A  nonprofit  incorporated  body  organized  or 
chartered  under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located; 

“(2)  A  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State 
or  local  government ; 

“(3)  A  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  created 
through  an  interstate  compact ;  or 

“  (4)  A  nonprofit  association  or  combination  of  such 
bodies,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities. 

“  (b)  The  Authority  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
certified  local  development  districts  for  the  costs  of  technical 
staff  and  consultant  assistance  to  such  districts.  The  amount 
of  any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such 
costs  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  The  Authority  may  delegate 
staff  members  to  assist  certified  local  development  districts  to 
prepare  requests  for  grants  under  this  section. 

“  (c)  Not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  801  of  this  chapter  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 
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“Title  VIII— Miscellaneous 
“authorization  of  appropriations 

“Sec.  801.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1966,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  to  carry  out  this  chapter,  and  for  fiscal  years 
thereafter  such  amounts  as  the  Congress  shall  hereafter 
authorize. 

“annual  report 

“Sec.  802.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Authority  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Governor  of  each  State  in  the  region  and  to  the  President, 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report  on  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  chapter  during  such  year. 

“consent  of  states 

“Sec.  803.  Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  shall  be 
interpreted  as  requiring  any  State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any 
program  under  this  chapter  without  its  consent. 

“definition  of  upper  great  lakes  region 
“Sec.  804.  As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term  ‘Upper 
Great  Lakes  region’  or  the  ‘region’  means  that  area  of  the 
midwestem  United  States  consisting  of  the  following  counties 
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(including  any  political  subdivision  located  within  such 
area)  : 

“In  Minnesota — Aitkin,  Beltrami,  Carlton,  Cass,  Clear¬ 
water,  Cook,  Crow  Wing,  Hubbard,  Itasca,  Koochiching, 
Lake,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Pine,  Roseau,  St.  Louis,  and 
Wadena; 

“In  Wisconsin — Ashland,  Bayfield,  Burnett,  Douglas, 
Plorence,  Forest,  Iron,  Langlade,  Lincoln,  Marinette,  Meno¬ 
minee,  Oconto,  Oneida,  Price,  Busk,  Sawyer,  Taylor,  Vilas, 
and  Washburn; 

“In  Michigan — Alcona,  Alger,  Alpena,  Antrim,  Arenac, 
Baraga,  Benzie,  Charlevoix,  Cheboygan,  Chippewa,  Clare, 
Crawford,  Delta,  Dickinson,  Emmet,  Gladwin,  Gogebic, 
Grand  Traverse,  Houghton,  Iosco,  Iron,  Kalkaska,  Kewee¬ 
naw,  Lake,  Leelanau,  Luce,  Mackinac,  Manistee,  Marquette, 
Mason,  Mecosta,  Menominee,  Missaukee,  Montmorency, 
Newaygo,  Oceana,  Ogemaw,  Ontonagon,  Osceola,  Oscoda, 
Otsego,  Presque  Isle,  Roscommon,  Schoolcraft,  and  Wex¬ 
ford.’’ 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  “A  hill  to  provide  public 
works  and  economic  development  programs  and  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  Appalachian  Region  and  to  provide  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  assist  the  economic  development  of 
the  Upper  Great  Lakes  region.” 
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IGHLIGRTS:  House  received  supplemental  appropriation  estimate  for  USDA.  \Sen. 

Nelson/submitted  amendment  to  Appalachia  bill  to  extend  program  to  other  regions, 
Seny'McGovern  and  others  introduced  and  Sen.  McGovern  discussed  wheat  bill. 
Ajraerson  defended  the  work  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Government  Research. 


SENATE  -  Jan,  19 


1,  APPALACHIA;  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT.  Sen.  Nelson  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  to  S.  3,  to  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs 
in  the  Appalachian  region,  and  stated  that  the  amendment  "is  designed  to  author* 
ize  immediate  planning  for  up  to  six  other  regions  in  the  country  with  problems 
similar  to  those  of  Appalachia."  He  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  area,  the  proposed  program  could  possibly  be  extended  to  the  Ozarks;  the 
northwestern  mountain  regions;  the  upper  New  England  area;  the  desert  high 
plateau  corner  of  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona;  and  parts  of  the 
Deep  South,  pp.  886-7 

Sens.  Gore,  Mondale,  and  Yarborough  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  of  S.  3,  the 
Appalachia  till.  p.  887 
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2. \)?UBLIC  WORKS.  Sens.  Hartke  and  Yarborough  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  110, 

to  increase  the  appropriation  authorization  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  VJorks  Acceleration  Act.  p.  887 

3.  HATIO^^L  DEFENSE.  Received  the  President’s  message  on  national  defenseyt^*  Doc. 

54).  fcp.  849-53 

4.  PROPERTY.  \Received  from  GSA  a  proposed  bill  "to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 

Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  to  make  title  III  thereof  directly  appli¬ 
cable  to  procurement  of  property  and  nonpersonal  services  by  ej^ecutive  agen¬ 
cies";  to  Government  Operations  Committee,  p.  853 

RECLAMATION,  Sen\.  Young,  N.  Dak.,  inserted  and  endorsed  a  Dak.  Legislature 
resolution  favorink  reauthorization  of  the  Garrison  divej^ion  irrigation 
project,  pp.  888-9 

6.  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Seik  Byrd,  W.  VA. ,  commended  the /service  of  former 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  and  his  support  of  the/ axes,  redevelopment  program, 
p.  902 


v HOUSE  -  Jan.  19 

7.  APPROPRIATIONS:  Received  from  the  President /proposed  supplemental  appropria¬ 

tions  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  fok^  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  follows: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 

Reimbursement  for  net  realized  lo^es . .  $1,180,853,000 

Public  Law  480: 

Sale  of  surplus  agricultural  jdommoditiV* 

for  foreign  currencies  (Title  I)  .  ...N. .  273,000,000 

Long-term  supply  contracts/tTitle  IV)  . .  . .  233,400,000 

International  Wheat  Agreejdent  ...............  [\.  .......  _ 54,956,000 

Total  . . . . . . \. _ $1,742,209,000 

The  proponed  supplemental  appropriations  are  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  net  realized  losses  sustained  in \he  fiscal  yea£>  1962 
and  1963  and  for  estimated  costs  incurred  through  1965  untgr  P.L.  480  and  the 
International  Wha4f.  Agreement.  (H.  Doc.  59)  p.  953 

8.  FOREIGN  AID.  Rep.  Martin,  Ala.,  criticized  the  President’s  foreign  aid  message 

and  stated  "Pt  is  not  fair  to  the  people... to  present  budget  requests  in  terms 
of  juggled  ^figures  and  statements  which  makes  us  believe  we  are  spending  less 
money  whej/  the  fact  is  we  are  spending  more."  p.  928 


0 


9.  FOREIGN /TRADE.  Rep.  Adams  submitted  a  bill  which  he  asked  be  substituted  for 
the  text  of  the  bill  which  was  included  In  his  remarks  at  the  time  he  intro¬ 
duced  H.  R.  3028,  to  provide  for  an  Export  Expansion  Act  of  1965.  pp.  9X3-5 

10.  WATER  POLLUTION.  Rep,  Fraser  inserted  a  speech  by  Sen.  Nelson  which  he  call\d 
'"an  eloquent  appeal  for  conservation  of  our  river  resources."  pp.  949-51 


89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.3 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  19, 1965 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Nelson  to  S.  3,  a  bill  to  provide 
public  works  and  economic  development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Appalachian  region,  viz: 

1  On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  insert  in  lieu 

2  thereof  the  following: 

3  “CHAPTER  1— APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 

4  DEVELOPMENT 

5  “short  title 

6  “Section  1.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Appa- 

7  lachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965’,  and  all  refer- 

8  ences  in  this  chapter  to  this  Act  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  this 

9  chapter.” 

10  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new  chapter : 

Arndt.  No.  2 
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‘"CHAPTER  2— REGIONAL  ACTION  PLANNING 
“Title  V — Regional  Action  Planning  Act  of  1965 

“short  title 

“Sec.  501.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Regional 
Action  Planning  Act  of  1965’. 

“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  502.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  many  regions 
of  the  country,  while  abundant  in  natural  resources  and  rich 
in  potential,  lag  behind  the  Nation  in  economic  growth  so 
that  the  people  of  such  regions  have  not  shared  properly  in 
the  Nation’s  prosperity.  Often  a  region’s  uneven  past  devel¬ 
opment,  with  historical  reliance  on  a  few  basic  industries  and 
marginal  agriculture,  have  failed  to  provide  the  economic 
base  vital  as  a  prerequisite  for  vigorous  self-sustaining  growth. 
In  some  cases  the  uneven  distribution  of  productive  Federal 
expenditures  has  left  regions  at  a  comparative  disadvantage. 
Nonetheless,  in  many  areas  of  the  country  the  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  people  of  the  region  understand  their 
problems  and  have  been  and  are  prepared  to  work  purpose¬ 
fully  toward  their  solution.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
to  assist  such  regions  in  meeting  their  special  problems  and 
promoting  their  economic  development  by  helping  to  develop 
policies  and  programs  for  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts 
essential  to  an  attack  upon  common  problems  through  a 
coordinated  and  concerted  regional  approach. 
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‘‘regional  action  plan  administrator 
“Sec.  503.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
administered  by  a  Regional  Action  Plan  Administrator 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘Administrator’)  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  of  the  President.  The  Administrator  shall  be 
appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule. 

“  (b)  The  Administrator  may,  subject  to  the  civil  service 
and  classification  laws,  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

“determination  of  regions 
“Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  designate  areas 
representing  two  or  more  contiguous  States  as  a  region  for 
Federal-regional  action  planning  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
upon  determining  that — 

“(i)  such  region  lags  substantially  behind  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  in  its  economic  growth,  and  its  people 
have  not  shared  properly  in  the  Nation’s  prosperity; 

“(2)  such  region’s  uneven  past  development  has 
failed  to  provide  the  economic  base  that  is  a  vital  pre¬ 
requisite  for  vigorous,  self-sustaining  growth; 

“  (3)  State  and  local  governments  and  the  people 
of  the  region  understand  their  problems  and  have  been 
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and  are  prepared  to  work  purposely  toward  their  solu¬ 
tion;  and 

“  (4)  region  wide  development  is  feasible,  desirable, 
and  urgently  needed. 

“(b)  The  Administrator  may  designate  not  to  exceed 
six  regions  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) . 

“(c)  The  Administrator  shall  assign  an  appropriate 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  developing  a  Federal-regional  action  plan 
pursuant  to  this  chapter  for  each  region  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a) .  Such  plan  shall  be  developed  with  the 
participation  of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
which  in  the  Administrator’s  opinion  can  make  a  substantial 
contribution,  and  with  representatives  from  each  State 
involved. 

“(d)  The  Administrator  shall  review  economic  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  various  regions  of  the  Nation  so  as  to 
determine  the  relative  position  of  such  regions,  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  in  terms  of  unemployment,  un¬ 
deremployment,  outmigration,  rate  of  economic  growth,  per¬ 
centage  of  the  population  receiving  welfare  payments,  family 
income,  and  such  other  economic  indices  he  deems  relevant 
to  the  purpose  of  this  chapter. 
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“planning  assistance 

“Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  make  grants  to 
any  department  or  agency  assigned  pursuant  to  section 
504(c)  for  the  development  of  a  Federal-regional  action 
plan  which  is  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  and 
will — 

“  ( 1 )  be  completed  prior  to  the  date  which  is  one 
and  one-half  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

“  (2)  provide  for  the  development,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  region,  including  plans  for  land  and  other 
natural  resource  use  and  public  works,  and  establish 
priorities  thereunder,  with  due  consideration  to  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region; 

“(3)  provide  for  investigations,  research,  and 
studies,  including  where  necessary  inventory  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  resources  of  the  region,  and  in  cooperation 
with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  provide  for  dem¬ 
onstration  projects  designed  to  foster  regional  produc¬ 
tivity  and  growth; 

“  (4)  provide  for  the  review  and  study  in  coopera- 
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tion  with  the  agency  involved  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  public  and  private  programs  and,  where  appropri¬ 
ate,  the  recommendation  of  modifications  or  additions 
which  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
and  assist  in  their  financing; 

“  (5)  provide  assistance  in  the  formulation  of  neces¬ 
sary  and  helpful  State  and  local  laws  and,  where  appro¬ 
priate,  interstate  compacts,  and  make  recommendations 
for  other  forms  of  interstate  cooperation; 

“(6)  provide  for  the  support  of  existing  local  de¬ 
velopment  districts  and  encourage  the  formation  of  such 
districts  where  needed  by  providing  technical  assistance 
and  assistance  in  the  financing  of  a  professional  staff  and 
administration ; 

“(7)  provide  for  the  encouragement  of  private  in¬ 
vestment  in  industrial,  commercial,  and  recreational 
projects  ; 

“  (8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of  problems 
of  the  region  and  proposed  solutions  and  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  utilization,  as  appropriate,  of 
citizens  and  other  special  advisory  councils  and  public 
conferences ; 

(9)  provide  for  the  formulation  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress  of  a  program  of  development  proj- 
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ects  with  proposals  for  Federal  participation  in  their 
funding;  and 

“  (10)  provide  that  all  such  activities  will  he  car¬ 
ried  out  by  or  through  a  single  agency  which  will  serve 
as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating  unit  for  Federal,  State, 
and  local  programs  in  the  region.  ■ 1  ' 

“(b)  As  a  condition  to  making  any  grant  pursuant  to 
this  chapter,  the  Administrator  may  require  the  making  of 
such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  chapter.  He  may  also  require  the  keeping  of  such 
records  and  the  affording  of  such  access  thereto  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  verify  such  reports. 

“(c)  No  grants  pursuant  to  this  chapter  shall  be  made 
for  the  development  of  a  plan  for  any  one  region  in  excess 
of  a  total  of  $2,500,000. 

“general  authority 

“Sec.  506.  Any  department  or  agency  assigned  the 
development  of  a  Federal-regional  action  plan  pursuant  to 
this  chapter  may  for  the  purpose  of  such  development — 

“(a  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel  from 
any  State  or  local  government  or  any  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof,  or  any  intergovernmental  agency,  and 
pay  for  the  same;  and 
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“  (2)  enter  into  and  perform,  such  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  its  functions  and  on  such  terms 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  with 
any  State,  or  any  political  subdivision,  agency,  or  in¬ 
strumentality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  associa¬ 
tion,  or  corporation. 

“federal  personnel  assistance 
“Sec.  507.  At  the  request  of  any  department  or  agency 
developing  a  plan  pursuant  to  this  chapter,  the  head  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  may  detail  to  temporary  duty, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  with  such  agency  such  personnel 
within  his  administrative  jurisdiction  as  such  agency  may 
need  in  developing  such  plan.  Such  temporary  duty  shall  be 
without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee  status. 

“report 

“Sec.  508.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  any  Federal-regional  action  plan  pursuant  to  section 
505,  the  department  or  agency  developing  such  plan  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor  of  each  State  in  such 
region  and  to  the  President,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress, 
a  report  on  such  plan. 

“consent  of  states 

“Sec.  509.  Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  shall  be 


9 


1  interpreted  as  requiring  any  State  to  engage  in  or  accept 

2  any  program  under  this  chapter  without  its  consent. 

3  “appropriations  authorized 

4  “Sec.  510.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 

5  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

6  chapter.” 
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be  greatly  increased.  Continuing  research 
wU  undoubtedly  reveal  many  further  new 
opportunities. 

So  f&r  as  the  domestic  market  is  concerned, 
if  our  fishermen,  through  research  and  engi¬ 
neering,  \an  recapture  the  share  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  lost  tX  imports  during  the  past  decade 
and  a  half  Bv  cutting  their  production  costs, 
an  annual  mbxket  for  nearly  800,000  tons  of 
edible  fish,  ana.  a  similar  amount  of  indus¬ 
trial  fish,  would \e  provided. 

Additional  markets  exist  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  if  prices  are  competitive.  The  world’s 
burgeoning  population  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  fishery  producfk  should  assure  a  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  foreseeable  ruture. 

Referring  again  to  the  feasibility  of 
doubling  U.S.  domesticVfisheries  and 
quadrupling  U.S.  fisheriesNiverseas,  the 
report  adds  this  note  of  «3unsel  and 
warning :  \ 

However,  this  growth  rate  cannovtoe  estab¬ 
lished  or  maintained,  unless  oceanic\nvesti- 
gations  are  conducted  on  a  worldwide,  basis 
to  find:  (1)  how  the  locations  and  siz^s  of 
the  fish  population  vary  with  changing  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  sea;  (2)  the  ocean  conditions 
that  bring  about  economically  catchable  flsrk 
concentrations:  and  (3)  those  aspects  of  be¬ 
havior  that  can  be  exploited  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  catching  the  fish. 

Within  10  years,  the  fisheries  section  of 
the  Academy  report  concludes,  “the  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  gross  national  product  from 
increased  fisheries-oriented  oceanic  re¬ 
search  can  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2 
billion  a  year.” 

The  fisheries  section  of  the  report,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  advises,  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Milner  B.  Schaefer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Academy’s  Committee  on 
Oceanography,  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Marine  Resources,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and,  I  am  proud  to  state,  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  the  University  of  Washington. 

It  would  be  a  small  investment  toward 
eliminating  poverty  in  many  communi¬ 
ties  dependent  on  commercial  fisheries, 
and  among  thousands  of  citizens  whose 
only  source  of  livelihood  are  the  living 
creatures  of  the  seas,  our  bays  and  estu¬ 
aries,  and  our  lakes  and  streams. 

Enactment  of  this  joint  resolution  will 
be  one  achievement,  in  my  opinion,  in 
our  national  war  on  poverty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  held  at  the  desk  through, 
January  27,  1965,  for  additional  cospor/ 
sors.  / 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  who  were  not  With  us 
last  fall  when  the  Senate  joint  re/olution 
was  passed  by  unanimous  consent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
appended  to  my  remarks  a/summary  of 
the  joint  resolution  proposing  this  survey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  bf/received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred /and,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  summaA’  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and/ the  joint  resolution 
will  be  held  at /the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senatoi/from  Washington. 

The  joint  Resolution  (S.J.  Res  29)  to 
authorize  a/d  direct  the  Bureau  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Fisheries  to  conduct  a  survey  of 
the  marine  and  fresh-water  commercial 
fishery/resources  of  the  United  States,  its 
territories,  and  possessions  introduced  by 
Mr/MAGNUSON,  was  received,  read  twice 
bsnts  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Commerce. 


The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson  is  as  follows: 

Summary  op  Resolution 

This  resolution  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  to  con¬ 
duct  a  survey  of  the  character,  extent,  and 
condition  of  the  marine  and  fresh-water 
commercial  fishery  resources,  both  present 
and  potential,  of  the  United  States,  its  ter¬ 
ritories  and  possessions:  the  economic  sta¬ 
tus  and  organization  of  the  industry;  the 
economic,  legal  and  other  institutional  han¬ 
dicaps  to  industrial  development  and  con¬ 
servation  of  fishery  resources;  the  effects 
thereon  of  existing  conventions  and  treaties 
relating  to  the  living  marine  resources  of  the 
high  seas,  and  the  nutritive  and  industry 
values  of  fishery  products  and  byproducts 
affecting  or  potentially  affecting  the  indus¬ 
try  and  its  economy. 

The  survey  also  would  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to : 

(1)  The  current  methods,  practices,  facil¬ 
ities,  gear,  craft,  and  equipment  used  in 
producing  commercial  fishery  products. 

(2)  The  accretion  or  depletion  of  the  var¬ 

ious  species  and  stocks  resulting  from  the 
methods,  practices,  facilities  and  equipment 
used  in  their  production,  not  only  by  the 
(fishery  industry  of  the  United  States,  but  by 
Other  nations  fishing  in  waters  contiguous  to 
t He  United  States.  / 

(Si  The  accretion  or  depletion  resulting 
from\  agreements,  conventions,  or  trea/es 
with  other  nations,  or  with  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  of  this  country.  / 

(4)  Tmy.  methods,  practices,  facilities,  and 
equipmentVused  in  processing,  Reserving, 
distributing\  transporting,  marketing  and 
storing  fishery  products,  inclu/ing  an  as¬ 
sessment  of  measures  existing  or  in  the 
process  of  development  for  t/eir  augmented 
protection  or  pr  eservation ,  >amon  g  the  latter 
the  recent  program  \or  ra/iation-pasteuriza- 
tion  of  fishery  protract/ 

(5)  Methods,  pracufces,  facilities,  and 

equipment  which  may  He  practicable  for  ex¬ 
panding  the  utiliza/on  oryexisting  or  poten¬ 
tial  marine  any  fresh-water  commercial 
fishery  resource^  \ 

(6)  Laws  ana  regulations  that  govern  the 

commercial  fi/neries.  \ 

The  Bure/i  is  directed  in  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  to  sujwnit  a  report  to  Congress  as  soon 
as  practicable,  but  not  later  than  Nlanuary 
1,  1968/on  the  results  of  the  survey,  land  to 
make/pecific  recommendations  based  On  its 
survey  findings.  \ 

Recommendations  requested  include:  \ 
/(a)  New  and  improved  methods  of  captur\ 
/fng,  landing,  processing,  storing,  distributing 
and  marketing  fishery  products. 

(b)  New  and  improved  methods  of  in¬ 
creasing  consumption  as  food  and'increasing 
industrial  utilization  of  fishery  products 
through  public  education,  such  recom¬ 
mendations  to  contemplate  the  full  and  co¬ 
operative  use  of  personnel  and  facilities  of 
State,  territorial,  county,  local,  and  other 
public  bodies,  and  of  private,  industrial,  or 
other  organizations. 

(c)  A  program  of  economic  stabilization 
of  the  fisheries,  and  for  the  orderly  develop¬ 
ment  and  expansion  of  the  commercial  fish¬ 
eries  and  allied  industries. 

(d)  New  and  improved  methods  of 
stimulating  and  encouraging  exports  of 
U.S.  fishery  products  and  commodities. 

(e)  Advisability  and  opportunities  for 
further  international  agreements,  conven¬ 
tions,  or  treaties  for  the  conservation  of  fish¬ 
ery  resources  of  the  high  seas. 

(f)  Opportunities  for  coordinating  fishery 
administration  and  management  through 
State  fishery  compacts  with  the  consent  of 
Congress  as  authorized  by  article  1,  section 
10,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(g)  Special  and  regular  appropriations 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  program  for  the  op¬ 
timum  utilization  of  our  marine  and  fresh¬ 
water  commercial  fishery  resources. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 

CONSTITUTION  RELATIVE  T0' 

BALANCING  THE  BUDGET  ( 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sena  to 
the  desk  a  joint  resolution  and  askr  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER;.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred.  / 

The  joint  resolution  (j/j.  Res.  30) 
proposing  an  amendment/to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  Stajtres  relative  to  the 
balancing  of  the  bud/et,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Curtis  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred^  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  / 

Mr.  CURTIST  Mr.  President,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  I /nave  endeavored,  together 
with  a  nuracer  of  like-minded  colleagues, 
to  secure/the  approval  of  Congress  to 
propose/to  the  States  a  constitutional 
amendment  designed  to  put  an  end  to 
deficit  financing  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and,  eventually,  to  restore  order  in 
ojir  Government’s  fiscal  affairs. 

/  I  am  today  again  proposing  this 
amendment,  and  am  pleased  to  be  joined 
in  this  effort  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  .  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  remain  at  the  desk  for  1  week  for 
additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  add  the  name  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  if  made  a  part  of  our 
Constitution,  this  proposal  would  require 
that  the  Federal  Government  operate  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  It  would  further 
require  the  reduction  of  our  national  debt 
by  at  least  a  half-billion  dollars  a  year. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that 
Congress  could  not  adjourn  until  provi¬ 
sion  had  been  made  for  a  balanced  budget 
and  for  the  minimum  payment  on  the 
national  debt  during  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year. 

The  proposal  does  provide  that,  in  case 
of  war  or  other  grave  national  emer¬ 
gency,  the  Congress  may,  by  a  three- 
Sourths  vote,  follow  a  recommendation 
bV  the  President  to  suspend  the  amend¬ 
ment’s  provisions  for  a  year  at  a  time. 

Tire  amendment  would  not  become  op- 
erativdomless  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  Stages  within  7  years  of  its  submis¬ 
sion  to  th\states. 

That,  Mrv  President,  is  the  substance 
of  our  propos&l.  It  is  identical  with  Sen¬ 
ate  Joint  Resolution  29  of  the  88th  Con¬ 
gress,  and  it  is  similar  in  its  objective  to 
proposals  which  saave  been  before  this 
body  during  the  past  several  Congresses. 

Mr.  President,  the  sank  and  file  of  our 
citizens  bear  the  great  ^burden  of  our  tax 
load.  It  falls  directlyV  and  indirectly 
upon  the  workers,  the  farniers,  the  small 
businessmen  and  whitecMlar  people. 
Those  of  small-  and  middle^bracket  in¬ 
comes  make  up  the  large  bulk  of  our  tax¬ 
payers — and  they  pay  the  largest  share 
of  our  taxes,  both  directly  and  inavrectly. 
What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  iVthat 
the  burden  is  borne  in  most  partOpy 
young  people  trying  to  get  started  in  lrfe, 
by  farmers  and  businessmen  and  workers 
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tho  are  buying  homes,  educating 
dren,  trying  to  acquire  the  means  f< 
better  life  for  themselves  and  their  fi 
lies] 

ey  are  the  ones,  Mr.  President,  who 
are  being  dealt  the  greatest  blow  >6y  run 
away  spending  and  evermountine  deficits 
year  afW  year. 

The  idka  that  Federal  expenditures  can 
be  financed  solely  by  taxingr  the  rich  is 
fallacious. 

Our  Federal  budgets  no/h  approximate 
$100  billion \annually.  Af  the  Federal 
Government  were  to  tax  at  100  percent, 
in  other  wordsv  confiscate,  all  individual 
incomes  over  $sfe,000/per  year,  we  would 
realize  about  $1 'billion  additional  reve¬ 
nue.  The  remaining  $99  billion  would 
come  from  all  thevrest  of  the  Nation’s 
taxpayers  having  lesser  incomes. 

If  individual /incomes  over  $100,000  a 
year  were  taxed  at  NlOO  percent,  this 
would  bring  in  an  additional  $100  million, 
and  all  the  less  wealthyYaxpayers  would 
carry  the  nest  of  the  loamy  Both  of  these 
comparisons  are  based  upon  official  fig¬ 
ures  of  /963  incomes  and\estimated  at 
1965  tax  rates. 

I  believe  this  demonstrated,  although 
in  somewhat  oversimplified  manner,  that 
the/ank  and  file  of  the  country's  taxpay¬ 
ing' citizens  do  indeed  bear  by\far  the 
greatest  share  of  the  tax  burdeny  It  is 
the  interest  of  these  millions  of  amer- 
/icans  that  I  feel  so  strongly  we  should 
put  the  brakes  on  spending  and  cut  dack 
our  national  debt. 

I  commend  our  proposal  to  the  Senate 
and  urge  its  early  and  favorable  consii 
eration. 

AN  ACTION  PLAN  FOR  THE  DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT  OF  THE  NATION’S  DE¬ 
PRESSED  REGIONS— AMENDMENT 

(AMENDMENT  NO.  2) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  me  to  the  bill  (S.  3)  to 
provide  public  works  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment  programs  and  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region. 
I  aslk  that  the  amendment  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  be 
printed.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  au¬ 
thorize  immediate  planning  for  up  to  six 
other  regions  in  the  country  with  prob¬ 
lems  similar  to  those  of  Appalachia. 

The  legislation  would  establish  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Action  Plan  Administrator  with  au¬ 
thority  to  designate  regions  for  imme¬ 
diate  development  planning. 

Up  to  $2.5  million  for  any  one  region 
could  be  used  for  the  development  of  an 
action  plan,  to  be  completed  within  18 
months  by  Federal  and  State  representa¬ 
tives. 

No  more  than  $10  million  could  be 
spent  on  the  total  program. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  who  pre¬ 
pared  the  Appalachian  legislation,  told 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  last 
year  that  plans  for  other  regions  could 
be  completed  within  6  months  if  they 
were  authorized. 
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Only  regions  which  meet  the  general 
criteria  established  by  the  Senate  in  pas¬ 
sage  of  last  year’s  Appalachian  legisla¬ 
tion  would  be  eligible  for  action  plan 
money.  To  receive  such  planning  funds, 
the  region  must:  Lag  substantially  be¬ 
hind  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  economic 
growth;  have  an  uneven  past  develop¬ 
ment  which  has  not  permitted  self- 
sustaining  growth;  have  demonstrated 
that  local  people  and  governments  are 
prepared  for  immediate  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment;  and  have  common  problems 
which  offer  hope  of  a  regional  solution. 

In  addition  to  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
area,  the  standards  in  this  bill  might  be 
met  by  the  Ozarks;  the  northwestern 
mountain  regions;  the  upper  New  Eng¬ 
land  area;  the  desert  high  plateau  comer 
of  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  parts  of  the  Deep  South. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“CHAPTER  1 - APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 

MENT 

“Short  Title 

“Section  1.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as 
the  ‘Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965’,  and  all  references  in  this  chapter  to 
this  Act  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  this 
chapter.” 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  chapter: 

“CHAPTER  2 - REGIONAL  ACTION  PLANNING 

"Title  V — Regional  Action  Planning  Act  of 
1965 

“Short  Title 

“Sec.  501.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as 
the  ‘Regional  Action  Planning  Act  of  1965’. 

“Statement  of  Purpose 

“Sec.  502.  ( The  Congress  recognizes  that 
many  regions  of  the  country,  while  abundant 
in  natural  resources  and  rich  in  potential, 
lag  behind  the  Nation  in  economic  growth  so 
that  the  people  of  such  regions  have  not 
shared  properly  in  the  Nation’s  prosperity. 
Often  a  region’s  uneven  past  development, 
with  historical  reliance  on  a  few  basic  indus¬ 
tries  and  marginal  agriculture,  have  failed 
to  provide  the  economic  base  vital  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  vigorous  self-sustaining  growth. 
In  some  cases  the  uneven  distribution  of 
productive  Federal  expenditures  has  left  re¬ 
gions  at  a  comparative  disadvantage.  None¬ 
theless,  in  many  areas  of  the  country  the 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  people 
of  the  region  understand  their  problems  and 
have  been  and  are  prepared  to  work  purpose¬ 
fully  toward  their  solution.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  chapter  to  assist  such  regions  in 
meeting  their  special  problems  and  promot¬ 
ing  their  economic  development  by  helping 
to  develop  policies  and  programs  for  Federal, 
Starte,  and  local  efforts  essential  to  an  attack 
upon  common  problems  through  a  coor¬ 
dinated  and  concerted  regional  approach. 

“Regional  Action  Plan  Administrator 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  shall  be  administered  by  a  Regional 
Action  Plan  Administrator  (hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  ‘Administrator’)  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  be  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 


for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule. 

“(b)  The  Administrator  may,  subject  to 
the  civil  service  and  classification  laws,  ap¬ 
point  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

“Determination  of  Regions 

“Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
designate  areas  representing  two  or  more 
contiguous  States  as  a  region  for  Federal- 
regional  action  planning  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  upon  determining  that — 

“(1)  such  region  lags  substantially  be¬ 
hind  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  its  economic 
growth,  and  its  people  have  not  shared  prop¬ 
erly  in  the  Nation’s  prosperity; 

“(2)  such  region’s  uneven  past  develop¬ 
ment  has  failed  to  provide  the  economic  base 
that  is  a  vital  prerequisite  for  vigorous  self- 
sustaining  growth; 

“(3)  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
people  of  the  region  understand  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  have  been  and  are  prepared  to  work 
purposely  toward  their  solution;  and 

“(4)  region-wide  development  is  feasi¬ 
ble,  desirable,  and  urgently  needed. 

“(b)  The  Administrator  may  designate  not 
to  exceed  six  regions  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a). 

“(c)  The  Administrator  shall  assign  an  ap¬ 
propriate  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  the  responsibility  for  de¬ 
veloping  a  Federal-regional  action  plan  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  chapter  for  each  region  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  Such 
plan  shall  be  developed  with  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  other  Federal  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  which  in  the  Administrator’s  opinion  can 
make  a  substantial  contribution,  and  with 
representatives  from  each  State  involved. 

“(d)  The  Administrator  shall  review  eco¬ 
nomic  information  relating  to  the  various 
regions  of  the  Nation  so  as  to  determine  the 
relative  position  of  such  regions,  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  in  terms  of  un¬ 
employment,  underemployment,  out-migra¬ 
tion,  rate  of  economic  growth,  percentage  of 
the  population  receiving  welfare  payments, 
family  income,  and  such  other  economic  in¬ 
dices  he  deems  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter. 

“Planning  Assistance 

“Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  make 
grants  to  any  department  or  agency  assigned 
pursuant  to  section  504  (c)  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  Federal-regional  action  plan 
which  is  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  and  will — 

“  ( 1 )  be  completed  prior  to  the  date  which 
is  one  and  one-half  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

“(2)  provide  for  the  development,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  of  comprehensive  and  co¬ 
ordinated  plans  and  programs  for  the  region, 
including  plans  for  land  and  other  natural 
resource  use  and  public  works,  and  establish 
priorities  thereunder,  with  due  consideration 
to  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  planning 
in  the  region; 

“(3)  provide  for  investigations,  research, 
and  studies,  including  where  necessary  in¬ 
ventory  and  analysis  of  the  resources  of  the 
region,  and  in  cooperation  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  provide  for  demon¬ 
stration  projects  designed  to  foster  regional 
productivity  and  growth; 

“(4)  provide  for  the  review  and  study,  in 
cooperation  with  the  agency  involved  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  public  and  private 
programs  and,  where  appropriate,  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  modifications  or  additions 
which  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  such 
programs  and  assist  in  their  financing; 

“(5)  provide  assistance  in  the  formulation 
of  necessary  and  helpful  State  and  local 
laws  and,  where  appropriate,  interstate  com¬ 
pacts,  and  make  recommendations  for  other 
forms  of  interstate  cooperation; 
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"(6)  provide  for  the  support  of  existing 
local  development  districts  and  encourage 
the  formation  of  such  districts  where  needed 
by  providing  technical  assistance  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  financing  of  a  professional  staff 
and  administration; 

"(7)  provide  for  the  encouragement  of 
private  investment  in  industrial,  commercial, 
and  recreational  projects; 

“(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  proposed  solu¬ 
tions  and  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
utilization,  as  appropriate,  of  citizens  and 
other  special  advisory  councils  and  public 
conferences; 

“(9)  provide  for  the  formulation  and  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  the  Congress  of  a  program 
of  development  projects  with  proposals  for 
Federal  participation  in  their  funding;  and 

“(10)  provide  that  all  such  activities  will 
be  carried  out  by  or  through  a  single  agency 
which  will  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coor¬ 
dinating  unit  for  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  in  the  region. 

“(b)  As  a  condition  to  making  any  grant 
pursuant  to  this  chapter,  the  Administrator 
may  require  the  making  of  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  chapter.  He  may  also 
require  the  keeping  of  such  records  and  the 
affording  of  such  access  thereto  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  verify  such  reports. 

“(c)  No  grants  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  made  for  the  development  of  a  plan 
for  any  one  region  in  excess  of  a  total  of 
$2,500,0000. 

"General  Authority 

“Sec.  506.  Any  department  or  agency  as¬ 
signed  the  development  of  a  Federal-regional 
action  plan  pursuant  to  this  chapter  may 
for  the  purpose  of  such  development — 

“(1)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  government  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter¬ 
governmental  agency,  and  pay  for  the  same; 
and 

“(2)  enter  into  and  perform  such  con¬ 
tracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  and  on  such  terms 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  po¬ 
litical  subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumenality 
thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  association, 
or  corporation. 

“Federal  Personnel  Assistance 

“Sec.  507.  At  the  request  of  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  developing  a  plan  pursuant 
to  this  chapter,  the  head  of  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  may  detail  to  temporary  duty, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  with  such  agency 
such  personnel  within  his  administrative 
jurisdiction  as  such  agency  may  need  in 
developing  such  plan.  Such  temporary  duty 
shall  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or 
other  employee  status. 

“Report 

"Sec.  508.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  completion  of  any  Federal-Regional  Ac¬ 
tion  Plan  pursuant  to  section  505,  the  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  developing  such  plan 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor 
of  each  State  in  such  region  and  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report 
on  such  plan. 

“Consent  of  States 

“Sec.  509.  Nothing  contained  in  this  chap¬ 
ter  shall  be  interpreted  as  requiring  any 
State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program 
under  this  chapter  without  its  consent. 

“Appropriations  Authorized 

“Sec.  510.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.” 


Mn  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happyVo  welcome  as  cosponsors  of  S.  309, 
the  obscene  literature  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the 
Senator  nrom  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  frbm  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  SenatoAfrom  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing],  and  theNsenator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Pong].  I  asht  unanimous  consent  that 
their  names  beXadded  to  the  bill  as  co¬ 
sponsors,  and  that  on  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  their  names  may  be  shown  as 
cosponsors.  \ 

The  PRESIDING\pFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  mA  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  mat  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  289  the  nVme  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Jersey  [IVu;.  Williams]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor.  X 
I  am  delighted  to  be  working  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  him  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  \ 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana,  [Mr. 
Hartke]  be  added  as  a  cosponVn-  of 
S.  110,  to  increa.se  the  amount  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Works  Accelera¬ 
tion  Act.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WitHV 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  \ 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  joined  as  a/ 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  20  at  its 
next  printing.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Monroney  in  the  chair).  Withouy ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered.  / 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President/l  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi¬ 
coff]  ;  the  Senator  from  Norm  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young];  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  ;  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  / the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  ;  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakotas  [Mr.  McGov¬ 
ern];  the  Senator  from' Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  ;  the  Senator  /rom  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case]  ;  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong]  ;  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller];  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Boggs];  the /Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  ;  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss] ;  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr/  Kuchel]  ;  the  Senator 
from  Pennsyl/ania  [Mr.  Scott];  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt];  thJ  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsU;  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr/  Allott];  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  be 
added  a/  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  30/  a  resolution  to  give  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  the  au¬ 
thority  to  have  bills  and  resolutions  re¬ 
ferred  to  it,  and  to  report  legislation  for 
consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

/The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  / 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow¬ 
ing  names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bill/  and 
joint  resolution;  / 

Authority  of  January  6,  1965 :  / 

S.3.  A  bill  to  provide  public  Works  and 
economic  development  programs/  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  need/d  to  assist 
in  development  of  the  Appalachian  region: 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Mondale,  and  Ma  Yarborough. 

S.  5.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  higher  education  />y  establishing 
programs  for  student  gra/ts,  loan  insur¬ 
ance,  and  work-study;  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Btjrdick,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mx.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan  of  North  Caroli/a,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bong  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
McIntyre,  Mr.  Mon/oya,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mus- 
kie,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr/  Randolph,  Mr.  Tydings, 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH,/and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota.  / 

S.  110.  A  bill/to  increase  the  amount  au¬ 
thorized  to  be/appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  Ahe  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act:  Mr.  YjUiborough. 

S.  201.  A  /bill  to  provide  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  and  /study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
availably  for  navigation  during  the  entire 
year:  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  k/nnedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Nelson,  and 
Mr. /Young  of  Ohio. 

S' 252.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appointment 
by  the  Postmaster  General  of  postmasters  at 
first-,  second-  and  third-class  post  offices: 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
'Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Neuber- 
Mier,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Tydings, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

NS.  293.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  public  community  college  and  a 
public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  in  the  Dis- 
trictXof  Columbia:  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mrs.  Ntuberger,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

S.J.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  cases  where  the 
President  \s  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties Vf  his  office:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis,  Mr.  Dirksen,  and  Mr.  Mondale. 
Authority  of  January  7,  1965: 

S.  310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Arts 
and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  to 
accept  and  receiA  bequests,  gifts,  and  dona¬ 
tions  for  use  in  dairying  out  the  purposes 
of  such  act,  and  do  establish  the  National 
Arts  Foundation:  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Yarborougha 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  THE  NOM¬ 
INATION  OF  ARTHUR  M.  OKUN  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OFXTHE  COUNCIL 
OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mi\  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  thVt  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Ar¬ 
thur  M.  Okun,  of  Connecticut  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visers.  The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  January  26,  1965,  in 
room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Bunding, 
at  10  a.m.  \ 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  Vnd 
testify  in  connection  with  this  nomina- 
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tiori's  are  requested  to  notify  Matthew 
Halekchief  of  staff,  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300,  New 
Senate  ^Office  Building,  telephone  225- 
3921. 

NOTICE  Op\HEARINGS  ON  IMMI¬ 
GRATION  A^TD  NATURALIZATION 
LEGISLATIOI 
Mr.  EASTLANlk  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat¬ 
uralization  Subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciark  I  wish  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  beginning  of  hearings  on 
general  immigration  and  naturalization 
legislation,  particularly  S.  o$0,  Monday, 
February  8,  1965,  at  10:30  a.ns^.  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Buildir 
Prospective  witnesses  desirinskto  be 
heard  should  contact  the  Immigration 
Subcommittee,  room  2306,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  so  that  a  schedule  m$y 
be  arranged. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 

APPENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 

Statement  by  him  on  the  retirement  of 
Prank  H.  Puller,  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Letter  on  commercial  bank  term  loans 
abroad,  received  by  him  from  Walter  B. 
Wriston,  executive  vice  president  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

Editorial  entitled  “Freedom  Is  Slipping,” 
published  in  the  Spartanburg  Guide  and  the 
Textile  Tribune  of  January  14, 1965. 

Editorial  comment  in  support  of  State 
right-to-work  laws. 

Editorial,  by  the  Jefferson  Standard  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  on  the  proposed  abolition  of  the 
Army  Reserve  program. 

Editorial  entitled,  “The  Future  That  No¬ 
body  Knows?”  from  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  of  January  11,  1965. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

"Words  That  Live,”  a  booklet  published  by 
Eastern  Air  Lines  commemorating  tomor¬ 
row’s  inaugural  address  by  President  Lyndon/ 
B.  Johnson. 

By  Mr.  AIKEN: 

Article  entitled  “Our  Opinion — Federal 
Savings  Should  Consider  Welfare  of  Smaller 
Communities,”  published  in  the  Gr<yft  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune  on  January  14,  196 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN : 

Debate  between  Senator  Moastf  and  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  on  U.S.  policy  on  Vietnam,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Tin/s  Magazine  on 
January  17, 1965. 


tary  groups,  and  other  awe-inspiring 
features. 

To  appear  in  this  procession  is  a  cov-  ' 
eted  honor.  Especially  this  year,  when 
efforts  are  made  to  keep  the  length  of 
the  parade  within  tolerable  limits,  an 
opportunity  to  take  part  is  most  cher¬ 
ished. 

California,  now  the  Nation’s  largest 
State  in  population,  of  course  has  in¬ 
numerable  units  well  qualified  to  repre¬ 
sent  her  in  this  event.  The  marchers 
from  the  Golden  State  tomorrow  cele¬ 
brating  President  Johnson’s  inaugura¬ 
tion  will  be  an  accomplished  high  school 
band  from  a  typical  small  farming  area 
town  and  a  striking  organization  from  a 
much  larger  municipality  which  has 
gained  nationwide  attention  and  promi¬ 
nence  in  less  than  a  decade. 

California’s  contribution  to  the  color 
of  the  spectacle  and  entertainment  of 
watchers  will  be  the  Santa  Barbara 
“Barbarettes,”  a  novelty  drill  team  of 
17  girls  and  2  boys,  and  the  Dos  Palos 
igh  School  Band. 

\Those  viewing  the  procession  in  per- 
sorv  or  over  television  will  be  rewarded 
by  t\e  performance  of  the  “Barbarettepr 
of  which  Jean  Robbins  is  director,  that 
has  been  featured  at  such  a  varie<!y  of 
events  akthe  East-West  Shrine  football 
game,  th\  Washington  Red/ins-Los 
Angeles  Rains  football  gamer  the  Las 
Vegas  “HellNDorado  Days’Vand  Santa 
Barbara  “Old 'Spanish  Ekiys”  parades, 
Salinas  Rodeo,  and  a  hoait  of  civic  cele¬ 
brations  in  California  Vnd  neighboring 
States.  This  aggregation’s  precision  and 
distinctiveness  has  drought  it  over  100 
trophies  and  an  e^uaknumber  of  blue 
ribbons  in  assorted  competitions. 

The  Dos  Pal/  High  School  Band  is 
equally  distinguished.  Representing  a 
community  only  some  2,000  souls  in 
the  agricultural  region  of  California’s 
rich  San/ Joaquin  Valley,  thisNmusical 
group  /as  gained  fame  in  statewide 
compotttion.  The  justified  civic  iiride 
in  its  achievements  and  competence 
prompted  residents  of  the  town  to  rars^e 
fjmds  to  meet  expenses  of  sending  trn 
)and  to  the  National  Capital  for  this1 
occasion. 

California  is  proud,  indeed,  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Santa  Barbara  “Barba¬ 
rettes”  and  the  Dos  Palos  High  School 
Band. 


TWO  UNIQUE  CALIFORNIA  CONTRI¬ 
BUTIONS  TO /THE  INAUGURAL 
PARADE:  SA/TA  BARBARA  “BAR- 
BARETTES/AND  DOS  PALOS  HIGH 
SCHOOL / AND 

Mr.  KJ/CHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
spectacl/ presented  every  4  years  when 
an  impressive  parade  climaxes  the  swear¬ 
ing  hi  of  a  new  President  of  the  United 
States  allows  watchers  across  the  land 
the  chance  to  see  a  unique  array  of 
larching  units,  colorful  floats,  digni¬ 
taries,  mounted  riders,  well-drilled  mili- 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  GARRISON 
DIVERSION  IRRIGATION  PROJ¬ 
ECT,  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin- 
was  authorized  under  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944.  Much  of  this  great  program 
has  already  become  a  reality. 

It  includes  five  very  large  multiple  pur¬ 
pose  dams  on  the  Missouri  River.  The 
people  of  the  Missouri  Basin  have  already 
realized  untold  benefits  from  these  huge 
dams,  including  protection  against  the 
devastating  floods  of  the  past. 

In  making  possible  these  vast  reser¬ 
voirs  to  store  flood  waters,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  acquire  a  large  amount  of  very 
fertile  land.  North  Dakota  alone  lost 
over  550,000  acres  of  its  most  valuable 


agricultural  lands  for  the  Garrison  and, 
Oahe  Dams. 

Under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
one  of  the  major  commitments  was  to 
replace  this  lost  acreage  with  irrigated 
land.  The  Flood  Control  Act  sn  1944 
specifically  authorized  a  large  jmgation 
project  for  North  Dakota. 

Because  of  the  long  delay/6n  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Govemmejn,  in  embark¬ 
ing  upon  the  irrigation/phase  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  plan,  it  is  ftnt  by  many  that 
the  Garrison  diversiorr  irrigation  project 
in  North  Dakota  should  be  reauthorized. 

The  project  for/hich  we  are  seeking 
reauthorization  would  irrigate  only  about 
250,000  acres  as  against  approximately 
1  million  acres  authorized  under  the 
Flood  Contr/  Act  of  1944. 

Mr.  President,  the  Garrison  diversion 
irrigation^ project,  besides  providing  this 
most  necessary  irrigation,  would  also 
great/  enhance  the  fish  and  wildlife  in- 
tere/s  not  only  in  North  Dakota  but  the 
eqZre  Nation.  Too,  it  would  provide 
idly  needed  and  necessary  water  sup¬ 
plies  to  at  least  four  of  our  larger  cities. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  State  of  North 
Dakota  is  united  in  support  of  this  proj¬ 
ect.  The  original  authorization  was  en¬ 
dorsed  by  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
when  he  signed  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  of  which  it  was  a  part.  The  reau¬ 
thorization,  which  we  are  now  seeking, 
was  endorsed  by  Presidents  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Lyn¬ 
don  B. Johnson. 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  for  the  Record 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  A,  just  ap¬ 
proved  unanimously  by  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  of  North  Dakota. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  re¬ 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  “A”:  Garri¬ 
son  Diversion  Unit 

Whereas  a  substantial  irrigation  develop- 
lent  for  North  Dakota  was  not  only  prom- 
sed,  but  was  specifically  authorized  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect\in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  to 
partndly  offset  the  loss  experienced  in 
the  Srate  by  the  acquisition  of  over  550,000 
acres  ok.  valuable  agricultural  lands  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  construction  of 
the  Garrison  and  Oahe  Dam  and  Reservoir 
projects  on  tee  Missouri  River;  and 

Whereas  thku.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  determined'from  exhaustive  studies  and 
investigations  conducted  over  the  past  20 
years,  that  the  mukiple-purpose  Garrison  di¬ 
version  unit  and  irritation  development  pro¬ 
posed  therein  is  engintaringly  and  economic¬ 
ally  justifiable  and  feasible;  and 

Whereas  legislation  that  would  reauthorize 
the  Garrison  diversion  unit  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  in  each  Congress  since  1957,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  extensivevnnd  thorough 
congressional  hearings  held  during  the  inter¬ 
vening  years,  at  which  strong  anfcl  consistent 
project  support  has  been  given  by '(he  State’s 
congressional  delegation,  Governors  legisla¬ 
ture,  potential  irrigators,  farm,  business,  la¬ 
bor,  industrial,  professional,  and  agricultural 
organizations  and  leaders,  as  well  as  \om 
basinwide  and  national  water  resources  orga¬ 
nizations,  and  by  the  last  two  administra¬ 
tions;  and 
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1.  APPALACHIA.  Sen.  Nelson  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  3, 

to  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs  for  the  Appalachian 
region,  so  as  to  authorize  immediate  planning  for  up  to  six  other  regions  in  the 
country  with  problems  similar  to  those  of  Appalachia,  Also,,  he  inserted  his 
statement  in  support  of  legislation  for  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail,  pp.  1050-4 

Sen.  McCarthy  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  3,  the 
Appalachia  bill.  p.  1012  ,  . 

2.  FARM  INCOME.  Sen.  Carlson  expressed  concern  that  "the  farmer  is  notNreceiving 

his/fair  share  of  the  national  income  with  parity  at  74  percent,"  and\stated 
that  the  Administration  must  "reevaluate  its  responsibility  to  the  fanrn^r  and 
/its  need  for  a  prosperous  farm  population."  pp.  1024-5  \ 
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3.  BUDGET.  Received  from  the  President  the  budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
fiscal  year  1966  (H.  Doc.  15,  part  2).  pp*  977-9  , 


4.  STOCKPILING.  Received  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on, Reduction  of  5K>n"^_ 
essential  Federal  Expenditures  on  Federal  stockpile  inventories  as  of  <^ct.  1964, 
including  CCC  inventories,  pp.  986-94 


5.  PERSONNEL'.  Received  from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonespential  Fed*, 
eral  Expenditures  a  summary  of  monthly  personnel  reports  on  civilian  employment 
in  the  executive  branch  during  the  recess  of  the  Congress,  pp.  /994-8 


6.  CONSUMER  CREDrfV  Sen.  Bennett  commended  the  establishment  of ythe  Consumers 
Credit  Counseling  Service  by  businessmen  of  Utah.  pp.  1021) 


7.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAmX  Sen.  Mansfield  expressed  hope  that  kne  Appalachia  bill  and 
water  pollution  billNwill  be  reported  within  a  week  and <  that  a  measure  on  the 
coffee  agreement  can  be  considered  at  an  early  date.  /p.  1030 


8.  ADJOURNED  until  Tues.,  Jan\  26.  p.  1054 
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9.  PERSONNEL.  S.  628  by  Sen.  Dirkshn,  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees*  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954  so  as  to  increase  the/maximum  amount  for  which  an 
employee  may  be  insured  under  such\ct;  te  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 
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10.  FORESTS.  S.  636  by  Sen.  Bennett,  to  authorize  and  direct. the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  jointly  with  the  Secretary  of\Commerce  to  make  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  proposed  Skyline  Drive  Recreation  Way  in  the  Manti-LaSal  and 
Fishlake  National  Forests  in  the /St  ate  of  UtW;  to  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  Remarks  of  /author  pp.  lOOlyi 


11.  WHEAT.  S.  639  Sen.  Bennett,  ito  amend  section  379d^b)  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as /amended,  in  order  to  exempt  from  the  requirements 
of  such  section  wheat  whi&i  is  produced  or  processedNsolely  for  donation  to  1 
needy  persons;  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee. 


RECREATION.  S.  650  bV Sen.  Moss,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct,  in  cooperation  with  the  States  and  interested  Federal  agencies, 
a  development  survey  of  the  recreational  resources  of  the  GoLden  Circle  of 
National  Parks  and  Monuments  and  associated  science,  recreation,  and  Indian 
areas  in  the  States  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Utah;  to  Interior 
and  Insular  Adairs  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  pp.  1006-7 


13t.  GREAT  PLAINS.  S.  662  by  Sen.  McGovern,  to  encourage  and  accelerate  tl 
economic  /development  of  the  Upper  Great  Plains  region;  to  Public  Works' 
Committee.  Remarks  of  author  pp.  1007-8 


14.  MEAT  INSPECTION.  S.  663  by  Sen.  Neuberger,  to  extend  Federal  meat  inspecti& 
and  to  permit  cooperation  with  State  meat  inspection  services;  to  Agriculture 
id  Forestry  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  p.  1008 


■s'-h'ii  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  22, 1965 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McCarthy  to  amendment 
numbered  1  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hart  to  S. 
3,  a  bill  to  provide  public  works  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  programs  and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  region, 
viz: 

1  On  page  12,  line  19,  strike  out  the  period  and  the  quota- 

2  tion  marks  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  and”. 

3  On  page  12,  after  line  19,  add  the  following: 

4  “Such  other  counties  in  such  States  as  are  designated  by 

5  the  Authority  under  section  805. 

0  “additional  counties  witiiin  upper  great  lakes 

7  region 

8  “Sec.  805.  Tbe  Authority  isi  authorized  to  designate  such 

t j  o 


Amdt.  No.  3 


2 


1  other  counties  in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 

2  Michigan  as  part  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region  for  the 

3  purposes  of  this  chapter  as  it  determines  necessary  to  carry 

4  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.” 
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course  of  action — Its  implications  and  ways 
of  berrying  it  out — has  been  carefully  stud¬ 
ied.^  _ 

ler  well-advertised  American  hints- 
that  scmae  kind  of  initiative  against  North 
Vletnam'Vas  under  consideration  followed. 
In  June,  tbjp-level  U.S.  military  and  civilian 
leaders  met Vt  Honolulu  and  new  stories  of 
impending  sndkes  against  North  Vietnam 
were  leaked.  \Next,  U.S.  reconnaissance 
planes  appearedNover  Red-held  territory  in 
Laos,  and  the  U.s\trained  Royal  Laotian  Air 
Force  also  went  intXaction.  On  June  11,  six 
U.S. -built  Jets  bombed  the  Pathet  Lao  base 
at  Khang  Kay,  in  Laqs,  while  the  United 
States  denied  they  had  TLS.  pilots. 

In  July,  the  movement  of  5,000  more  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  into  South  Vietnam  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  U.S.  spendinXincreases  were 
projected  over  the  $700  milliok  level  for  fis¬ 
cal  year  1965.  Maximum  publicly  was  given 
these  facts,  too. 

It  was  now  the  Communists’  turi^do  worry, 
especially  the  North  Vietnameses.  From 
China  and  Russia  came  the  demanck  for  a 
new  conference  of  the  14  nations  that  signed 
the  1962  Geneva  agreements.  Frances,  as 
well  as  many  neutrals,  backed  this  demaf 
while  in  the  United  States  5,000  college  pro\ 
fessors  called  for  a  neutralized  Vietnam  and’ 
pacifist  groups  circulated  an  open  letter 
from  North  Vietnam  leader.  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
asking  the  American  people  to  force  their 
Government  to  negotiate  with  him. 

The  United  States  refused  to  entertain  the 
conference  idea,  saying  that  it  would  only 
serve  to  “ratify  the  violations”  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  treaties  the  Communists  had  committed. 
The  buildup  went  on,  with  South  Viet¬ 
nam’s  General  Khanh  adding  new  tension 
when  he  declared  in  July  that  his  govern¬ 
ment  felt  free  to  carry  the  war  into  North 
Vietnam  on  its  own. 

Amid  a  welter  of  speculation  about  just 
what  action  would  be  taken,  a  clash  between 
United  States  and  North  Vietnamese  warships 
took  place  in  early  August.  Part  of  the  new 
posture  of  the  United  States  now  became 
clear. 

U.S.  planes  struck  at  North  Vietnam  bases, 
destroyed  PT  boats,  bases  and  oil  facilities. 
This  was  the  first  organized  military  blow 
by  the  United  States  against  Communist  ter¬ 
ritory  since  the  Korean  war.  It  was  followed 
by  an  immediate  augmentation  of  U.S.  forces 
in  southeast  Asia  in  readiness  for  any  coun¬ 
ter  blow  of  any  size. 

President  Johnson  went  on  the  air  as  the 
strike  was  beginning  to  assure  the  Commu¬ 
nists  that  this  “response  will  be  limited  and 
fitting.”  He  emphasized  pointedly,  “We  still 
seek  no  wider  war.”  Publicity  was  given 
Ambassador  Taylor’s  notification  of  Gene« 
Khanh  that  his  call  for  an  extension  of  jme 
war  was  against  present  U.S.  policy. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  long  Indocliinese 
struggle,  too,  the  two  sides  had  exchanged 
roles.  It  was  now  the  Communists/who  had 
to  decide  what  response  to  make— tOt  whether 
to  respond  at  all — and  the  United  States 
which  had  the  initiative.  Nor/would  this  be 
the  last  such  time,  6aid  President  Johnson 
on  August  8.  The  air  and/ naval  action  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  he  announced,  applied 
more  broadly  to  “aggression  in  southeast 
Asia  as  a  whole.”  ThisAhreatened  the  “priv- 
iliged  sanctuary”  in  JN orth  Vietnam  and  the 
Red-held  areas  ofyLaos,  where  Red  forces 
could  rest  and  jadan  new  forays  between 
strikes. 

To  srim  up  where  the  United  States  stood 
in  the  fall  of 1664 : 

The  rang^of  our  responses  to  the  Commu¬ 
nist  “wary&f  liberation”  had  been  widened. 

New  rjfiks  considered  to  be  “manageable” 
were  taken.  They  could  lead  to  more  gen¬ 
eral  War,  but  the  belief  was  they  would  stay 
within  the  confines  of  limited  war,  and  would 
help  produce  that  effect. 


Though  the  scale  of  combat  had  risen  ap¬ 
preciably,  what  had  escalated  enormously 
was  the  U.S.  commitment  in  the  intangibles: 
will,  prestige,  determination.  The  United 
States  was  now  fully  immersed  in  the  kind 
of  political-psychological-military  war  the 
Reds  had  made  their  own  specialty,  in  which 
the  intangibles  were  often  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  stakes. 

Late  this  fall,  General  Khanh  stepped  out 
in  favor  of  a  civilian  government  under  Tran 
Van  Huong,  former  Saigon  mayor.  Then, 
after  the  Vietcong  attacked  a  U.S.  bomber 
base,  rumors  were  rife  of  sterner  U.S.  action. 

As  these  words  go  to  press  the  last  chapter 
Is  not  written,  but  the  struggle  in  Indochina 
is  seen  as  an  extension  of  our  Korea  policy 
to  hold  Red  colonialism  where  it  is  in  Asia 
while,  unlike  Korea,  avoiding  any  bigger  mili¬ 
tary  commitment  than  is  necessary.  It  is  a 
neat  trick  to  win  any  struggle  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  possible  involvement.  The  Communists 
have  done  it  many  times.  In  Vietnam  to¬ 
day  we  are  witnessing  our  own  first  big  at¬ 
tempt  to  walk  that  tightrope. 


SAMUEL  L.  HAMMERMAN 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
(oday  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
wV  the  passing  of  an  outstanding  Mary-; 
lander  and  a  fine  American. 

Samuel  L.  Hammerman  gave  the  hi) 
est  kind  of  service  to  the  welfare  or  the 
generaP'Public.  As  a  successful  business¬ 
man,  he Vould  have  rested  on  his  many 
laurels  in  the  field  of  real-estatp  develop¬ 
ment.  But  this  was  not  the  Way  of  Sam 
HammermanX  At  age  70,  hyaccepted  the 
responsibility  of  chairmaj?  of  the  State 
Commission  of  'Forests/ and  Parks  in 
Maryland.  On  tnh  day  of  his  death,  he 
presided  over  a  meeting  of  that  group. 

Under  his  compassionate  and  creative 
direction,  Maryland  pfcxks  have  grown 
in  their  utility  to  peopl\  while  remain¬ 
ing  true  to  the^nighest  standards  of  con¬ 
servation.  Sam  Hammerman  was  a  man 
who  bought/a  piece  of  property,  spend¬ 
ing  more/than  $1,000  to  save  a  tree 
doomed  Ao  destruction,  a  tree  which  is 
still  gpmving. 

bill  to  establish  a  national 'rtark 
on  Assateague  Island,  of  which  I  am,  a 
cosponsor  with  my  colleague,  Senatt 
(rewster,  is,  at  least  in  some  part, 
'monument  to  his  foresight  and  courage 
as  a  creative  conservationist.  I  am  sure 
that  no  finer  tribute  could  be  paid  to  this 
wonderful  man  than  the  establishment 
of  a  national  park  on  Assateague  Island. 

Maryland  and  the  Nation  are  truly 
poorer  for  his  passing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  appropriate  edi¬ 
torial  comment  from  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  and  the  Baltimore  News 
American  of  January  20,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito¬ 
rials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American, 
Jan.  20,  1965] 

Samuel  L.  Hammerman 

The  community  mourns  Samuel  L.  Ham¬ 
merman,  who  gave  so  much  of  himself  to  its 
betterment. 

Mr.  Hammerman,  who  was  a  successful 
realtor  in  his  business  life,  made  contribu¬ 
tions  in  so  many  different  fields  of  civic  en¬ 
deavor  that  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  his 
most  outstanding. 


High  among  his  accomplishments,  cer¬ 
tainly,  rank  his  leadership  In  the  affairs  ai 
the  Advertising  Club,  of  which  he  was  tjfe 
founder  and  a  former  president;  his  years 
of  service  on  the  city  park  board,  diring 
which  he  was  at  the  forefront  of  tiyi  suc¬ 
cessful  drives  for  the  erection  of  Memorial 
Stadium  and  the  upgrading  of  the/city  zoo; 
and  his  successful  chairmanship  of  the  State 
commission  on  forests  and  parks,  which  he 
headed  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  death. 

This  friendly,  outgoing  man  made  his  pres¬ 
ence  felt  in  everything  ha/undertook.  The 
Advertising  Club  in  its'  present  form  is 
largely  his  creation — and  the  plush,  glittery 
style  which  has  mad V the  Ad  Club  Award 
Banquet  a  sellout  every  year,  attracting  the 
top  names  in  the  city’s  political,  commercial, 
and  civic  life,  is  /due  to  his  verve  and  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

“In  many  wyfys  Sam  Hammerman  was  Mr. 
Baltimore  hunself,”  Mayor  McKeldin  recalls. 
“For  he  uruierstood  deeply  and  was  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  dT  our  city’s  aspiration,  personality, 
growth,  And  municipal  pride.” 

In  nidying  homage  to  this  outstanding  citi¬ 
zen, yWe  can  do  no  better  than  to  repeat 
a  tribute  paid  to  him  a  dozen  years  ago 
by  the  Jesuit  priest,  the  Very  Rev.  Edward 
Bunn,  at  a  testimonial  dinner.  It  was 
''brief  and  to  the  point:  “The  fulcrum  of 
Sam’s  successful  life  has  been  his  unabashed 
love  of  mankind.” 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun, 
Jan.  20,  1965] 

S.  L.  Hammerman 

For  a  leading  businessman  to  enter  public 
life  as  a  member  of  one  or  more  advisory  or 
regulatory  bodies  is  far  from  difficult;  the  Job 
often  seeks  out  the  appointee.  What  can 
come  hard  is  for  the  businessman  to  reorient 
his  outlook,  putting  the  public  interest  ahead 
of  the  private  or  commercial  considerations. 
An  example,  indeed  a  model,  of  the  success¬ 
ful  changeover  will  long  be  available  to 
Baltimoreans  and  Marylanders  in  the  career 
of  the  late  S.  L.  Hammerman.  A  man  whose 
profession  was  the  development  of  residen¬ 
tial  real  estate,  Mr.  Hammerman  went  to 
work,  when  named  head  successively  of  the 
city’s  park  board  and  the  State’s  commis¬ 
sion  for  forests  and  parks,  to  advance  the 
public’s  cause. 

Outstanding  instances  of  such  action  on 
the  part  of  Hammerman-led  boards  included 
the  defense  of  Druid  Hill  Park  against  an 
attempt  to  locate  the  civic  center  there, 
ardent  support  of  the  effort  to  bring  about 
_  Federal  acquisition  of  the  full  Maryland 
‘length  of  Assateague  Island  and,  within  re¬ 
cent  days,  the  rebuff  of  an  executive  attempt 
tosJIow  destructive  strip  mining  on  a  stretch 
of  Xate  parkland  in  western  Maryland.  A 
grega\ous  man  and  a  driving  force  whose 
death  \ill  be  mourned  also  at  Advertising 
Club  banquets  and  in  interfaith  programs, 
Sam  Hammerman  could  count  many  achieve¬ 
ments,  andXiot  least  among  them  a  role  as 
a  distinct  pafct  of  the  flavor  or  color  of  the 
city’s  collectivXpersonality. 


WYOMING’S 

PENSA7 


PLOYMENT  COM- 
)N  LAW 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mx\  President,  the 
Reader’s  Digest,  in  itsNlanuary  1965  is¬ 
sue,  presented  its  readers  with  what  it 
termed  “a  case  study  of  unemployment- 
compensation  abuse — and  lbs  cure.” 

The  article  about  the  StaNof  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  its  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  law  was  a  broadly  embroidered  one, 
based  on  only  bare  threads  of  \ruth. 
The  Wyoming  Employment  Outloo^,  a 
publication  of  the  Employment  Security 
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Commission  of  Wyoming,  gives  a  differ  - 
,  ent  outlook  on  the  situation.  It  sets  the 
record  straight. 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Security  Commission  editorial 
in  reply  to  the  Reader’s  Digest  article  be 
printeti  in  the  Record. 

Thereybeing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordeiNjd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Readers  Digest  Strikes  Again 

The  Reader  ^Digest  has  once  more  zeroed 
in  on  its  favorite\target,  the  Bureau  of  Em¬ 
ployment  Security^  In  its  latest  issue,  the 
magazine  has  chose\  Wyoming’s  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  Ie&w  for  its  attack.  The 
story  swarms  with  villams  (the  bureaucrats) 
and  white  knights  (tntee  special-interest 
group  technicians),  and  the  fight  ensues. 

The  technicians,  accordingyto  the  story,  be¬ 
came  unemployment  insurance  experts  prac¬ 
tically  overnight.  They  snatcfka  “hoop  and 
holler”  victory  from  the  bureaucrats  by  virtue 
of  an  early  morning  breakfast  witft^wo  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  legislature.  The  i^oop  and 
holler  victory  even  with  the  two  numbers 
voting  for  the  proposals,  would  havexieant 
a  margin  of  one  vote  for  the  proposals. 

The  Reader’s  Digest  intentions  bee 
quite  obvious  when  one  reads  the  advertiser; 
ment  displayed  ip  local  Wyoming  papers.  I 
ads  are  even  more  sensational  than  the  story 
itself.  Quoting  from  one  such  ad:  “Wyo¬ 
ming  tightens  up  on  ‘happy  time’  money. 
Freeloaders  were  coming  from  as  far  away  as 
California.  Anybody  who  refused  to  work 
could  sign  up  for  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion — even  convicted  criminals.  Then  the 
public  woke  up.” 

The  inference  of  the  ads  and  the  story  is 
that  any  out-of-State  worker  who  comes  to 
fill  available  jobs  in  Wyoming,  does  so  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  becoming  qualified  to 
draw  unemployment  compensation  from  the 
Wyoming  fund  and  thus,  have  a  “happy 
time.” 

During  the  construction  time  of  the  year, 
Wyoming  never  has  enough  workers  within 
its  borders  to  fill  all  the  jobs  available.  The 
contractors  know  this  and  ofier  the  entice¬ 
ment  of  good  wages  and  working  conditions 
to  encourage  the  migration  of  the  right  kind 
of  worker.  This  is  what  brings  these  workers 
into  Wyoming,  not  the  promise  of  a  good  time 
at  the  “trough”  of  public  funds,  as  the  maga¬ 
zine  suggests. 

The  article  emphasizes  the  fact  that  some 
workers  can  earn  as  little  as  $375  and  become 
eligible  for  “happy  time"  money.  The  article 
does  not  mention  that  on  this  bare  minimum 
of  wage  earnings,  the  benefits  would  have 
been  $10  a  week  for  12  weeks.  Nor  doe 
mention  that  the  average  weekly  benefit  /or 
all  claimants  is  only  $35. 

Most  of  these  workers  who  come  int<VWyo- 
ming  to  work  on  construction  and  otfcrer  out 
side  type  jobs  can,  while  they  ar 
earn  at  least  four  to  five  times  this  amount 
and  would  find  it  difficult  to  have  a  “happy 
time”  on  such  a  reduced  rate  o^earning. 

The  ad  said  that  anybodv/who  refused  to 
work  could  sign  up  for  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation.  This,  as  with  jmany  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  magazine,  has  a  thread 
of  truth.  The  law  stages  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  cannot  refuse  tg  accept  an  application 
for  compensation  from  anyone.  However, 
they  must  qualify/for  entitlement  and  meet 
eligibility  tests,  /h.  refusal  to  work  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  denial Df  payments  of  benefits. 

In  the  pasK  many  experts  have  taken  the 
magazine  to  task  and  have  exposed  their 
blasts  at  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
for  whgt  they  are:  illogical  assumptions 
based /mly  on  threads  of  truth. 

The  experts’  answers  were  printed  in  pub¬ 
lications  with  a  circulation  of  thousands. 
T>ie  Reader’s  Digest  claims  a  circulation  of 
•  25  million.  By  the  time  a  rebuttal  comes 


out,  the  Lilliputian  magazine  is  once  more 
trying  to  pin  down  another  Bureau  of  Em¬ 
ployment  Security  Gulliver  with  thin,  weak 
threads  of  truth. 


AN  ACTION  PLAN  FOR  THE  DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT  OF  THE  NATION’S  DE¬ 
PRESSED  REGIONS— AMENDMENT 

(AMENDMENT  NO.  2) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  me  to  the  bill  (S.  3  to 
provide  public  works  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment  programs  and  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region. 
I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  be 
printed.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  au¬ 
thorize  immediate  planning  for  up  to  six 
other  regions  in  the  country  with  prob¬ 
lems  similar  to  those  of  Appalachia. 

*  The  legislation  would  establish  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Action  Plan  Administrator  with  au¬ 
thority  to  designate  regions  for  imme¬ 
diate  development  planning. 

Up  to  $2.5  million  for  any  one  region 
could  be  used  for  the  development  of  an 
action  plan,  to  be  completed  within  18 
months  by  Federal  and  State  representa¬ 
tives. 

No  more  than  $10  million  could  be 
spent  on  the  total  program. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  who  pre¬ 
pared  the  Appalachian  legislation,  told 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  last 
year  that  plans  for  other  regions  could 
be  completed  within  6  months  if  they 
were  authorized. 

Only  regions  which  meet  the  general 
criteria  established  by  the  Senate  in  pas¬ 
sage  of  last  year’s  Appalachian  legisla¬ 
tion  would  be  eligible  for  action  plan 
money.  To  receive  such  planning  funds, 
the  region  must:  Lag  substantially  be¬ 
hind  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  economic 
growth;  have  an  uneven  past  develop¬ 
ment  which  has  not  permitted  self- 
sustaining  growth;  have  demonstrated 
that  local  people  and  governments  are 
prepared  for  immediate  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment;  and  have  common  problems 
which  offer  hope  of  a  regional  solution. 

In  addition  to  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
area,  the  standards  in  this  bill  might  be 
met  by  the  Ozarks;  the  northwestern 
mountain  regions;  the  upper  New  Eng¬ 
land  area ;  the  desert  high  plateau  corner 
of  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  parts  of  the  Deep  South. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“CHAPTER  1 - APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 

MENT 

“Short  Title 

“Section  1.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as 
the  ‘Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
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of  1965’,  and  all  references  in  this  chapter  to 
this  Act  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  this 
chapter.” 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  chapter: 

“CHAPTER  2 - REGIONAL  ACTION  PLANNING 

"Title  V — Regional  Action  Planning  Act  of 
1965 

“Short  Title 

“Sec.  501.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as 
the  ‘Regional  Action  Planning  Act  of  1965’. 

“Statement  of  Purpose 
“Sec.  502.  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
many  regions  of  the  country,  while  abundant 
in  natural  resources  and  rich  in  potential, 
lag  behind  the  Nation  in  economic  growth  so 
that  the  people  of  such  regions  have  not 
shared  properly  in  the  Nations  prosperity. 
Often  a  region’s  uneven  past  development, 
with  historical  reliance  on  a  few  basic  indus¬ 
tries  and  marginal  agriculture,  have  failed 
to  provide  the  economic  base  vital  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  vigorous  self-sustaining  growth. 
In  some  cases  the  uneven  distribution  of 
productive  Federal  expenditures  has  left  re¬ 
gions  at  a  comparative  disadvantage.  None¬ 
theless,  in  many  areas  of  the  country  the 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  people 
of  the  region  understand  their  problems  and 
have  been  and  are  prepared  to  work  purpose¬ 
fully  toward  their  solution.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  chapter  to  assist  such  regions  in 
meeting  their  special  problems  and  promot¬ 
ing  their  economic  development  by  helping 
to  develop  policies  and  programs  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  efforts  essential  to  an  attack 
upon  common  problems  through  a  coor¬ 
dinated  and  concerted  regional  approach. 

“Regional  Action  Plan  Administrator 
“Sec.  503.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  shall  be  administered  by  a  Regional 
Action  Plan  Administrator  (hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  ‘Administrator’)  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  be  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Scheduled 

“(b)  The  Administrator  may,  subject  to 
the  civil  service  and  classification  laws,  ap¬ 
point  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

“Determination  of  Regions 
"Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
designate  areas  representing  two  or  more 
contiguous  States  as  a  region  for  Federal- 
regional  action  planning  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  upon  determining  that — 

“(1)  such  region  lags  substantially  be¬ 
hind  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  its  economic 
growth,  and  its  people  have  not  shared  prop¬ 
erly  in  the  Nation’s  prosperity; 

“(2)  such  region’s  uneven  past  develop¬ 
ment  has  failed  to  provide  the  economic  base 
that  is  a  vital  prerequisite  for  vigorous  self- 
sustaining  growth; 

“(3)  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
people  of  the  region  understand  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  have  been  and  are  prepared  to  work 
purposely  toward  their  solution;  and 

“(4)  region-wide  development  is  feasible, 
desirable,  and  urgently  needed. 

“(b)  The  Administrator  may  designate 
not  to  exceed  six  regions  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (a). 

“(c)  The  Administrator  shall  assign  an  ap¬ 
propriate  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  the  responsibility  for  de¬ 
veloping  a  Federal-regional  action  plan  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  chapter  for  each  region  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  Such 
plan  shall  be  developed  with  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  other  Federal  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  which  in  the  Administrator’s  opinion  can 
make  a  substantial  contribution,  and  with 
representatives  from  each  State  involved. 
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“(d)  The  Administrator  shall  review  eco¬ 
nomic  information  relating  to  the  various 
regions  of  the  Nation  so  as  to  determine  the 
relative  position  of  such  regions,  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  in  terms  of  un¬ 
employment,  underemployment,  out-migra¬ 
tion,  rate  of  economic  growth,  percentage  of 
the  population  receiving  welfare  payments, 
family  income,  and  such  other  economic  in¬ 
dices  he  deems  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter. 

“Planning  Assistance 

“Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  make 
grants  to  any  department  or  agency  assigned 
pursuant  to  section  504(c)  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  Federal-regional  action  plan 
which  is  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  and  will — 

“  ( 1 )  be  completed  prior  to  the  date  which 
is  one  and  one -half  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

“(2)  provide  for  the  development,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  of  comprehensive  and  co¬ 
ordinated  plans  and  programs  for  the  region, 
including  plans  for  land  and  other  natural 
resource  use  and  public  works,  and  establish 
priorities  thereunder,  with  due  consideration 
to  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  planning 
in  the  region; 

“(3)  provide  for  investigations,  research, 
and  studies,  including  where  necessary  in¬ 
ventory  and  analysis  of  the  resources  of  the 
region,  and  in  cooperation  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  provide  for  demon¬ 
stration  projects  designed  to  foster  regional 
productivity  and  growth; 

“(4)  provide  for  the  review  and  study,  in 
cooperation  with  the  agency  involved  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  public  and  private 
programs  and,  where  appropriate,  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  modifications  or  additions 
which  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  such 
programs  and  assist  in  their  financing; 

“(5)  provide  assistance  in  the  formulation 
of  necessary  and  helpful  State  and  local 
laws  and,  where  appropriate,  interstate  com¬ 
pacts,  and  make  recommendations  for  other 
forms  of  interstate  cooperation; 

“(6)  provide  for  the  support  of  existing 
local  development  districts  and  encourage 
the  formation  of  such  districts  where  needed 
by  providing  technical  assistance  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  financing  of  a  professional  staff 
and  administration; 

“(7)  provide  for  the  encouragement  of 
private  investment  in  industrial,  commercial, 
and  recreational  projects; 

“(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  proposed  solu¬ 
tions  and  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
utilization,  as  appropriate,  of  citizens  and 
other  special  advisory  councils  and  public 
conferences; 

“(9)  provide  for  the  formulation  and  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  the  Congress  of  a  program 
of  development  projects  with  proposals  for 
Federal  participation  in  their  funding;  and 

“(10)  provide  that  all  such  activities  will 
be  carried  out  by  or  through  a  single  agency 
which  will  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  co¬ 
ordinating  unit  for  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  in  the  region. 

“(b)  As  a  condition  to  making  any  grant 
pursuant  to  this  chapter,  the  Administrator 
may  require  the  making  of  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  chapter.  He  may  also 
require  the  keeping  of  such  records  and  the 
affording  of  such  access  thereto  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  verify  such  reports. 

“(c)  No  grants  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  made  for  the  development  of  a  plan 
for  any  one  region  in  excess  of  a  total  of 
$2,500,000. 

“General  Authority 

“Sec.  506.  Any  department  or  agency  as¬ 
signed  the  development  of  a  Federal-regional 
action  plan  pursuant  to  this  chapter  may 
for  the  purpose  of  such  development — 


“(1)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  government  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter¬ 
governmental  agency,  and  pay  for  the  same; 
and 

“(2)  enter  into  and  perform  such  con¬ 
tracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  and  on  such  terms 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  po¬ 
litical  subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  or  With  any  person,  firm,  association, 
or  corporation. 

“Federal  Personnel  Assistance 

“Sec.  507.  At  the  request  of  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  developing  a  plan  pursuant 
to  this  chapter,  the  head  of  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  may  detail  to  temporary 
duty,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  with  such 
agency  such  personnel  within  his  administra¬ 
tive  jurisdiction  as  such  agency  may  need  in 
developing  such  plan.  Such  temporary  duty 
shall  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or 
other  employee  status. 

“Report 

“Sec.  508.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  completion  of  any  Federal-Regional  Ac¬ 
tion  Plan  pursuant  to  section  505,  the  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  developing  such  plan 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor 
of  each  State  in  such  region  and  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  re¬ 
port  on  such  plan. 

“Consent  of  States 

“Sec.  509.  Nothing  contained  in  this  chap¬ 
ter  shall  be  interpreted  as  requiring  any 
State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program 
under  this  chapter  without  its  consent. 

“Appropriations  Authorized 

“Sec.  510.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.” 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  the  remarks  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  May  20,  1964, 
relating  to  the  management,  use,  and 
public  benefits  from  the  Appalachian 
Trail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Appalachian  trail  is  a  2,000-mile-long 
continuous  trail,  for  foot  use,  extending  from 
Mount  Katahdin,  Maine,  to  Springer  Moun¬ 
tain,  Ga.,  passing  through  some  13  States — 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appalachian  trail  has 
been  developed,  maintained,  and  protected 
by  a  good  many  thousands  of  very  conscien¬ 
tious  citizens,  some  of  whom  live  near  the 
trail;  others  live  many  miles  away  from 
it.  Certainly  they  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  great  contributions  th«y  have  made  to 
the  development  and  preservation  of  this 
magnificient  outdoor  asset. 

But  today  this  beautiful  trail  is  being 
threatened  by  encroachments,  due  to  popula¬ 
tion  pressures;  and  unless  protection,  such 
as  that  provided  by  this  bill,  is  given,  the 
day  will  soon  come  when  large  parts  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail,  except  those  passing 
through  national  parks,  will  be  destroyed. 

The  two  most  distinguishing  features  of 
this  trail  are:  First,  the  primitive,  wild, 
natural  or  “primeval”  nature  of  its  immedi¬ 
ate  surroundings;  and  second,  its  remoteness 
from  the  signs  and  influences  of  civilization. 
In  the  national  parks  and  forests,  where  some 
measure  of  control  can  be  exercised,  these 
characteristic  features  of  the  trail  are  given 


definition  by  preserving  the  area  within  200 
feet  of  the  trail  in  an  essentially  natural 
condition  and  prohibiting  incompatible  de¬ 
velopments  within  1  mile  of  the  trail.  This 
protection  has  now  been  afforded  the  trail  on 
Federal  lands  for  the  past  25  years. 

However,  to  protect  the  lands  traversed 
by  the  trail  I  believe  new  legislation  will 
be  required  in  order  to  maintain  this  con¬ 
tinuous  2,000-mile  foot  trail  through  a 
primitive  environment  over  the  years  to  come. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  is  unique.  It  is 
the  longest,  continuous  marked  foot  trail 
in  the  world.  Its  reputation  is  international. 

This  bill  is  in  effect  an  extension  of  the 
Appalachian  Trailway  Agreement,  which  has 
governed  the  policy  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  national  forests  with  regard 
to  the  Appalachian  Trail  lands  since  1938, 
and  similar  agreements  signed  by  13  of  the 
States  through  which  the  trail  passes.  The 
bill  would  provide  congressional  recognition 
of  the  Appalachian  Trail  as  an  outdoor  rec¬ 
reational  facility  and  provide  means  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  remaining  trail  lands  not  covered 
by  the  existing  agreements. 

The  need  for  the  trail  is  obvious.  Its  value 
to  the  Nation  can  be  measured  in  terms  of : 
First,  its  historical  development;  second,  its 
present  use;  and  third,  the  future  well¬ 
being  of  our  population. 

The  trail  itself  was  conceived  in  1921  as  a 
continuous  footpath  connecting  the  remain¬ 
ing  wilderness  areas  of  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board — a  footpath  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  would  be  endless.  It  was  to  be  the 
backbone  of  a  primeval  environment,  a  re¬ 
treat  from  a  civilization  considered  even  then 
to  be  too  mechanized.  From  this  beginning 
followed  a  remarkable  story  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment — the  actual  laying  out,  clearing, 
and  marking — of  a  2,000-mile  trail  entirely 
through  volunteer  efforts.  It  was  an  ama¬ 
teur  recreation  experiment  of  unprecedented 
magnitude. 

Following  completion  of  its  basic  route  in 
1938,  the  trail  has  been  maintained  and  im¬ 
proved  to  provide  the  best  possible  route, 
scenery,  and  environment.  About  one-third 
of  the  trail  is  now  on  Federal  lands.  Here 
the  Federal  agencies  provide  substantial  as¬ 
sistance  to  maintain  the  trail  and  its  shelters, 
funds  permitting.  The  remainder  of  the 
trail  is  maintained  by  the  volunteer  efforts 
of  trail  and  hiking  clubs  and  individuals. 
This  work  and  the  publication  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  information  and  guidebooks  are  co¬ 
ordinated  by  the  Appalachian  Trail  Confer¬ 
ence,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organization  with 
headquarters  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  conference  has  no  salaried  employees. 
The  fact  that  the  entire  project  was  orig¬ 
inated  and  developed  and  has  matured  with¬ 
out  Government  sponsorship  or  profit  motive 
attests  to  the  strong  public  support  of  the 
trail. 

The  trail  is  used  as  a  recreational  facility 
by  many  persons  in  many  walks  of  life.  It 
is  used  for  recreation  and  training  by  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  and  other  youth  groups 
from  most  of  the  States  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  It  is  enjoyed  by  lovers  of  wild¬ 
life,  flowers,  the  outdoors,  and  nature  in 
general.  It  is  used  by  hunters  and  fisher¬ 
men.  It  provides  opportunity  for  hiking  and 
physical  exercise  ranging  from  leisurely  half- 
hour  walks  to  rigorous  trips  of  up  to  the 
full  2,000  miles  of  the  trail — and  incidentally 
there  are  some  hardy  souls  who  have  walked 
the  entire  length  of  the  trail  in  one  hike.  It 
provides  the  means  whereby  man  can  experi¬ 
ence  an  intimate  relationship  with  his  natu¬ 
ral  environment. 

There  are  50,000  to  100,000  annual  visita¬ 
tions  to  the  trail  at  the  present  time.  Of 
more  significance  is  the  fact  that  use  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  is  an  exceedingly  high- 
quality  experience,  in  fact  one  rarely  forgot¬ 
ten.  Its  very  nature,  that  of  providing  a 
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natural  and  remote  recreational  area,  pre¬ 
cludes  its  simultaneous  use  by  very  large 
numbers  of  persons. 

In  my  opinion,  tbe  future  well-being  of 
the  American  people  rests,  among  other 
things,  on  physical  fitness,  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  environment,  mental  health, 
and  spiritual  awareness.  Opportunities  for 
outdoor  physical  exercise  in  an  environment 
resembling  that  enjoyed  by  our  forefathers 
are  on  the  decline  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  Increasingly,  suitable  lands  are 
taken  up  by  private  dwellings  and  a  variety 
of  enterprises.  The  mental  nad  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  people  may  depend  upon 
sufficient  places  to  retreat  for  contemplation, 
to  commune  with  nature.  The  Appalachian 
Trail  is  an  already  established  facility  which 
satisfies  these  various  needs,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  we  seek  to  preclude  the 
existing  and  possible  future  threats  to  the 
permanence  of  the  trail. 

First,  there  is  the  gradual  biting  away  of 
the  lands  along  the  trail  for  other  uses.  This 
is  a  problem  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  on 
private  lands,  where  the  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference  or  its  member  clubs  have  merely 
received  permission,  usually  verbal,  from 
the  owner  for  the  trail  to  cross  these  lands. 
Such  competitive  uses  include  real  estate 
developments  for  summer  or  year-round 
homes,  commercial  recreational  develop¬ 
ments,  lumbering  and  bulldozer  operations, 
roads,  ski  lifts,  radar  and  TV  installations, 
and  powerline  crossings. 

The  other  major  type  of  threat  consists 
of  the  construction  of  scenic  parkways  on 
the  same  ridgecrest  as  occupied  by  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Trail,  either  forcing  relocation  of 
large  segments  of  the  trail  or  resulting  in 
inferior  portions  in  the  sense  that  its  most 
important  characteristic  of  naturalness  and 
remoteness  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 

Limited  protection  for  the  trail  and  its 
surroundings  was  effected  in  1938  by  the  so- 
called  Appalachian  Trailway  Agreement  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  13  States  and  2  inter¬ 
state  park  commissions,  and  the  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference.  These  agreements  have 
served  to  protect  certain  portions  of  the 
trail  and  its  adjoining  lands  fairly  satisfac¬ 
torily.  However,  only  lands  in  Federal  and 
State  ownership  are  covered  and  any  such 
agreements  may  be  superseded  at  any  time 
by  Federal  projects. 

Any  projection  of  recent  trends  through 
the  next  40  years  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  maintaining  the 
present  2,000-mile  continuous  foot  trail 
through  a  primitive  environment  close  to  our 
eastern  cities  without  public  protection  of 
the  route  and  adjoining  lands.  Since  14 
States,  2  national  parks  and  5  national  for¬ 
ests  are  involved,  the  only  practical  type  of 
public  protection  would  appear  to  result 
from  congressional  action. 

If  the  trail  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
American  people,  present  and  future — and  I 
certainly  do  believe  that  it  is  a  valuable 
asset — action  is  needed  to  recognize  the 
unique  qualities  of  the  trail  as  a  primitive- 
type  recreation  facility  and  afford  it  Federal 
recognition  and  protection. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  coordination 
and  cooperation  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  any  other  Federal 
officials  who  now  or  hereafter  administer 
Federal  properties  traversed  by  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Trail.  They,  in  turn,  will  give  en¬ 
couragement  to  and  cooperate  with  the 
States,  local  communities,  and  private  or¬ 
ganizations,  such  as  the  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference,  and  other  persons  in  promoting 
the  purposes  of  my  bill. 

The  trail  needs  protection. 

This  bill  will  help  provide  protection  for 
it.  Just  one  example  will  emphasize  what 
I  mean:  According  to  a  recent  report  of  the 


Citizens  Committee  for  the  Outdoor  Recre¬ 
ation  Resources  Review  Commission,  by  the 
year  2000  our  population  will  nearly  double; 
the  overall  demand  for  outdoor  recreation 
will  triple.  Not  only  will  there  be  more 
people,  but  they  will  have  more  free  time, 
more  money,  and  more  mobility.  Already, 
the  increase  in  demand  for  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  is  surging  ahead  of  population  growth. 
Whatever  measuring  rod  is  is  used,  it  is  clear 
that  Americans  are  seeking  the  outdoors  as 
never  before.  And  this  is  only  a  hint  of  what 
is  to  come. 

Two  out  of  three  Americans  now  live  in 
metropolitan  areas  and  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  three  out  of  four  will.  It  is  here 
that  demand  for  most  types  of  outdoor 
recreation  is  concentrated.  It  is  here  that 
people  have  the  greatest  need  for  outdoor 
recreation.  And  it  is  here  that  needs  will 
be  most  difficult  to  satisfy;  the  great  bulk  of 
demand  must  be  met  during  after  work  and 
weekend  hours  and  the  larger  cities  and  their 
suburbs  have  the  fewer  recreation  facilities 
per  capita  and  highest  land  costs. 

As  mobility  continues  to  increase,  more 
people  will  travel  farther  to  enjoy  outstand¬ 
ing  scenic,  wildlife  and  wilderness  areas. 
These  places  are  where  you  find  them  and 
they  provide  outdoor  experiences  of  memo¬ 
rable  quality  which  cannot  be  duplicated 
elsewhere.  Continuing  transportation  im¬ 
provements,  higher  incomes  and  longer  va¬ 
cations  will  result  in  increased  pressures  on 
high-quality  recreation  resources  that  now 
seem  remote  from  population  centers.  Al¬ 
ready,  more  than  40  percent  of  vacationers 
traveling  by  car  travel  more  than  500  miles 
and  more  than  25  percent  travel  more  than 
1,000  miles.  The  number  of  passenger  cars 
is  expected  to  increase  80  percent  by  1976  and 
another  80  percent  by  2000. 

The  CORC  report  has  already  recom¬ 
mended  that  Congress  should  establish  and 
preserve  outstanding  primitive  areas  as 
“wilderness  areas,”  to  be  managed  for  the 
sole  and  unequivocal  purpose  of  maintain¬ 
ing  their  primitive  characteristics.  There  is 
a  wilderness  bill  now  before  the  Congress  for 
substantially  that  purpose. 

Parks  and  other  recreation  areas  are  only 
part  of  the  answer.  The  most  important 
recreation  of  all  is  the  kind  people  find  in 
their  everyday  life.  What  this  means  is  an 
environment— an  outdoor  environment — an 
Appalachian  Trail. 

It  is  something  of  a  tribute  to  Americans 
that  they  do  as  much  cycling  and  walking  as 
they  do,  for  very  little  has  been  done  to 
encourage  these  activities,  and  a  good  bit  to 
discourage  them. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  is  doing 
its  bit  to  encourage  them.  The  conference 
consists  of  some  55  maintaining  clubs,  15 
contributing  clubs  or  a  total  of  70  different 
clubs  along  the  route  of  the  trail.  The  New 
York-New  Jersey  Trail  Conference,  as  a  body, 
is  a  member  of  the  conference,  and  this  con¬ 
sists  of  21  more  clubs,  or  a  grand  total  of 
91  clubs  in  the  conference.  The  member¬ 
ship  in  any  one  of  these  clubs  may  range 
from  50  individuals  to  9,000.  The  total  mem¬ 
bership  is  around  30,000.  However,  users  of 
the  trail  are  not  just  members  of  the  clubs 
or  the  conference — there  is  no  real  count  of 
them,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  calcu¬ 
late  just  how  many  nonmembers  do  use  the 
trail.  However,  each  of  these  clubs  and  the 
conference  itself  consists  of  purely  voluntary 
labor.  They  receive  upward  of  300  letters  a 
day  in  regard  to  the  trail.  Guidebooks  are 
written  and  published  through  voluntary 
help.  The  trail  is  kept  cleared  by  voluntary 
labor.  If  this  great  asset  is  to  be  preserved 
for  posterity,  legislative  action  is  needed  now. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  who  could 
not  be  present  at  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  very  fine  history  of  the  Appalachian 


Trail,  as  prepared  and  printed  by  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Trail  Conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

“The  Appalachian  Trail  is  a  continuous 
marked  path — for  travel  on  foot — extending 
through  the  mountain  wilderness  of  the 
Eastern  Atlantic  States.  It  is,  in  its  ideal, 
a  skyline  route  along  the  crest  of  the  ranges 
generally  referred  to  as  Appalachian — hence 
the  name  of  this  trail.  It  extends  from 
Katahdin,  a  massive  granite  monolith  in  the 
central  Maine  wilderness,  over  2,000  miles 
south  to  Springer  Mountain  in  northern 
Georgia.  This  master  trail  has  been  opened 
throughout  its  length,  marked  and  measured. 

“The  trail  traverses  14  States.  Its  greatest 
elevation  is  6,641  feet  at  Clingmans  Dome  in 
the  Great  Smokies.  It  is  only  slightly  above 
sea  level  where  it  crosses  the  Hudson  River 
at  Bear  Mountain. 

“A  project  of  real  magnitude,  the  Appala¬ 
chian  trail  might  seem  to  have  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  many  suggestions.  It  can,  however, 
be  traced  directly  to  one  man— Benton 
MacKaye,  of  Shirley  Center,  Mass.  Forester, 
philosopher,  and  dreamer,  Mr.  MacKaye 
conceived  the  plan  of  a  trail  which,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  should  be  endless.  -To 
MacKaye’s  mind  this  trail  should  be  the 
backbone  of  a  primeval  environment,  a  sort 
of  retreat  or  refuge  from  a  civilization  which 
was  becoming  too  mechanized.  MacKaye 
first  presented  his  plan  through  an  article, 
‘The  Appalachian  Trail — An  Experiment  in 
Regional  Planning,’  in  the  October  1921, 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  American  Institute  of  , 
Architects.  Others  had  previously  advanced 
suggestions  of  extensive  trails  in  the  New 
England  States  but  the  conception  of  this 
supertrail  was  solely  MacKaye’s.  His  pro¬ 
posal  aroused  interest  among  leaders  of  the 
outdoor  clubs  in  the  Northeast.  Clubs  in 
New  York  City  were  the  first  to  undertake 
actual  work  on  this  new  trail.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  late  Raymond  H.  Torrey, 
the  first  section  of  the  trail  was  opened  and 
marked  during  1922  in  the  Palisades  Inter¬ 
state  Park.  For  it,  Maj.  William  A.  Welch, 
then  general  manager  of  the  park,  designed 
the  distinctive  Appalachian  trail  marker  and 
monogram.  The  New  York-New  Jersey  Trail 
Conference  was  organized  and  the  trail  was 
carried  west  toward  the  Delaware  River. 
Pennsylvania  was  also  the  scene  of  early 
activity. 

“To  gage  better  the  extent  of  this  under¬ 
taking,  it  is  of  interest  to  turn  back  four 
decades  to  survey  the  then  existing  trail 
system  and  the  organized  groups  which  could 
be  enlisted  to  further  the  project.  First, 
and  most  striking,  is  the  fact  that  all  outdoor 
organizations  in  the  East  were  confined  to 
New  England  and  New  York.  The  Hudson 
River  was  then  the  frontier  -  to  the  south 
and  west. 

“The  existing  trail  systems,  which  in  1921 
could  be  incorporated  into  this  supertrail, 
numbered  four.  First,  there  were  the  splen¬ 
didly  maintained  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club  trails  in  New  Hampshire.  In  Vermont 
the  lower  100  miles  of  the  rapidly  developing 
‘Long  Trail,’  begun  in  1910,  could  be  utilized. 
Between  the  White  and  Green  Mountains 
was  the  Dartmouth  College  Outing  Club’s 
trail  system.  In  New  York  there  were  the 
comparatively  narrow  Bear  Mountain  and 
Harriman  sections  of  the  Palisades  Inter¬ 
state  Park.  This  was  all — perhaps  350  miles 
out  of  a  then  necessary  2,050.  Originally, 
however,  the  trail  was  estimated  to  be  only 
1,200  miles  in  length;  its  actual  development 
has  demonstrated  the  distance  to  be  almost 
twice  as  long.  In  addition  to  these  four  sec¬ 
tions  were  the  national  forests  in  the  South, 
where  connected  skyline  trails  were  subse¬ 
quently  developed  to  a  degree  unanticipated 
by  those  who  early  formulated  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Trail  route. 
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“The  first  enthusiasm  aroused  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye’s  proposal  in  1921  fllared,  waned  and 
by  1926,  had  practically  died  out.  The 
project  was  moribund;  it  had  degenerated 
into  a  fireside  philosophy.  It  was  then  that 
Arthur  Perkins,  a  retired  lawyer  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  resurrected  the  project  and 
made  it  once  again  a  vital,  living  thing. 

“He  interested  in  it  Myron  H.  Avery,  of 
Lubec,  Maine,  and  later  Washington,  D.C., 
who  as  chairman  of  the  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference  from  1931  to  1952  enlisted  the 
aid  of  hundreds  of  persons  up  and  down  the 
coast.  To  the  enthusiasm  and  efforts  thus 
aroused  is  due  the  practical  completion  of 
the  trail  project. 

"The  trail  was  initially  completed  in  1937 
when  the  last  2  miles  were  opened  on  Mount 
Sugar  loaf  in  Maine.  The  southern  terminus 
was  then  Mount  Oglethorpe,  Ga.  Major 
changes  since  then  in  Maine,  Virginia,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  stabilized  trail  route  through 
scenic  and  more  isolated  regions. 

“It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  the  trail 
has  been  the  pioneer.  Interested  individuals 
have  carried  the  route  forward;  then,  after 
them,  have  come  the  clubs  to  utilize  and 
maintain  the  trail.  One  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  the  reverse;  that  is,  that  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  clubs  would  precede  the  trail.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  the  3-year-old  isolated 
Smoky  Mountains  Hiking  Club  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  there  were  no  organizations  below 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  penetration  of  the 
southern  Appalachians  began  with  the  for¬ 
mation  at  Washington,  D.C.,  in  late  1927  of 
the  Potomac  Appalachian  Trail  Club.  Nu¬ 
merous  other  Appalachian  trail  clubs  fol¬ 
lowed,  so  that,  with  insignificant  exceptions, 
the  entire  trail  route  is  now  apportioned 
among  these  energetic  organizations.  These 
clubs,  aiding  the  trail  project,  and  individuals 
comprise  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference. 

“The  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  func¬ 
tions  through  a  board  of  18  managers,  3  be¬ 
ing  elected  from  each  of  the  6  districts  into 
which  the  trail  route  is  divided.  The  chair¬ 
man  is  the  conference’s  executive  officer. 

“The  conference  is  a  volunteer  amateur 
recreational  group.  It  is  an  experiment  in 
amateurism  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  All  the 
activities  of  the  conference  and  the  labor 
of  maintaining  trails  are  contributed  by 
those  interested  in  the  project.  The  confer¬ 
ence  has  no  salaried  employees.  The  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  its  activities  are  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  cause.  Its  budget  is  decidedly 
limited.  By  reason  of  this  situation,  it  will 
be  appreciated  that  the  conference’s  financial 
resources  restrict  a  desire  to  furnish,  gratis, 
maps,  guidebooks,  and  further  information 
as  to  the  trail.  However,  with  a  view  of  in¬ 
dicating  the  availability  of  the  extensive 
literature  which  is  obtainable,  there  is  print¬ 
ed  on  the  reserve  side  a  list  of  publications, 
in  which  various  topics  of  interest  to  trail 
users  are  set  forth  under  appropriate  head¬ 
ings.1 

“The  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  now 
meets  each  third  year.  Its  membership  con¬ 
sists  of  four  classes:  Class  A,  clubs  which 
maintains  specific  portions  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  Trail;  class  B,  clubs  which  support, 
by  other  means,  the  Appalachian  trail  proj¬ 
ect;  class  C,  public  officials  (Federal  and 
State)  who  have  charge  of  areas  through 
which  the  trail  passes  and  who  maintain  the 


1  Full  information  as  to  current  develop¬ 
ments  on  the  Appalachian  trail  is  available 
through  its  publication,  Appalachian  Trail¬ 
way  News.  This  journal,  issued  three  times 
a  year  (subscription  $1.50  per  year)  not  only 
affords  an  opportunity  to  be  fully  informed 
as  to  happenings  on  the  Appalachian  Trail 
route  but  offers  an  opportunity  to  lend  sup¬ 
port,  in  some  measure,  to  the  trail  project. 
Subscriptions  are  urged. 


trail  therein,  and  persons  maintaining  in  an 
individual  capacity  certain  designated  por¬ 
tions  of  the  trail;  and  class  D,  individual 
members.  A  class  D  member  receives  the 
publications  (other  than  guidebooks)  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  Conference  which  are  is¬ 
sued  during  the  membership  period,  includ¬ 
ing  Appalachian  Trailway  News;  this  mem¬ 
bership  (dues  $5  annually)  offers  a  distinct 
opportunity  to  individuals  actively  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Appalachian  Trail.  The  confer¬ 
ence  urges  the  enlistment,  in  this  form,  of 
persons  interested  in  the  trail.  Applications 
for  this  membership,  with  a  brief  biographi¬ 
cal  statement,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C. 

“A  word  as  to  the  manner  of  marking  this 
trail.  There  have  been  many  experiments 
in  the  development  of  a  standard  marker  for 
the  trail.  The  museum  collection  is  exten¬ 
sive.  The  earliest  marker  was  an  embossed, 
copper  square  with  the  trail  insignia.  Its 
softness  rendered  it  an  easy  prey  to  souvenir 
hunters,  so  the  then  ATC  Chairman  Per¬ 
kins  designed  a  diamond-shaped  galvanized 
iron  marker,  with  the  trail  monogram  printed 
on  it.  However,  the  main  reliance  in  mark¬ 
ing  the  Appalachian  trail  is  a  rectangular 
paint  blaze,  6  by  2  inches.  These  blazes  are 
placed  fore  and  aft — like  highway  markers — 
in  the  direction  of  travel.  White  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  color,  and  blue  for  side  trails.  There 
is  only  one  approved  variation  from  this 
uniform  blaze.  This  is  the  so-called  double 
blaze — two  superimposed  blazes  or  markers — 
which  constitute  a  warning  of  an  obscure 
turn  or  change  in  direction,  which  might  be 
otherwise  overlooked. 

“With  the  view  of  standardizing  trail  prac¬ 
tices  and  thereby  contributing  to  improved 
maintenance,  the  Appalachia  Trail  Confer¬ 
ence  has  issued  a  manual  on  trail  construc¬ 
tion.  This  manual  details  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  constructing,  maintaining  and 
marking  the  Appalachia  trail. 

“Originally,  the  Appalachian  trail  was  a 
foot  trail,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  which 
was  its  practically  endless  character.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  by  virtue  of  the  so-called  Ap¬ 
palachian  trailway  agreement,  this  area 
has  attained  a  distinctive  status.  In  the 
eight  national  forests  and  two  national 
parks  which  the  route  traverses — federally 
owned  land — a  narrow  zone,  1  mile  in  width, 
has  been  set  apart  on  each  side  of  the  trail. 
In  this  area  there  are  to  be  no  new  parallel¬ 
ing  roads  or  other  incompatible  develop¬ 
ments.  In  fact  it  is  the  creation  of  a  new 
recreational  area,  reserved  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  walk  and  camp.  In  13  of  the  14 
States  through  which  the  route  passes,  simi¬ 
lar  agreements,  for  a  lesser  width,  have  been 
effected.  Thus,  the  Appalachia  trail  passes 
into  its  second  stage,  the  Appalachian  trail¬ 
way,  a  narrow,  isolated  zone  set  apart  for 
those  who  find  their  recreation  by  virtue  of 
their  own  unaided  efforts. 

“In  addition  to  the  development  of  an  ac¬ 
tual  trail,  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference 
has  issued  very  extensive  literature  on  trail 
technique  and  attendant  phases  of  trail  con¬ 
struction.  For  a  person  who  has  had  no 
prior  experience  in  travel  along  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  trail  or  on  other  trails,  the 
conference  particularly  commends  its  publi¬ 
cation  No.  15,  ‘Suggestions  for  Appalachian 
Trail  Users.’  This  publication  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer  many  types  of  inquiry  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  conference.  A  perusal  of  the 
booklet  will  be  of  value  even  to  the  ex¬ 
perienced  trail  traveler. 

“Of  primary  importance  is  the  issuing  of 
guidebooks  to  the  trail.  The  measuring  of 
-  the  trail  and  the  obtaining  of  trail  data  kept 
progress  with  the  actual  construction  of  the 
trail.  A  number  of  local  guides  have  crystal¬ 
lized  into  a  series  of  guidebooks  for  the  entire 
Appalachian  Trail.  The  conference  has  also 
issued  a  comprehensive  pamphlet,  detailing 


the  history,  route,  guidebook  data,  and 
literature  on  the  trail  project. 

“The  guidebooks  for  the  Appalachia  trail 
furnish  necessary  information  preliminary  to 
the  trip.  Accommodations  are  specifically 
set  forth.  The  accommodations  along  the 
trail  route  are  of  two  types:  public,  such  as 
farmhouses,  inns  or  camps  on  or  adjacent  to 
the  trail;  the  second  class  is  the  shelter  of 
the  open  type,  known  as  a  lean-to. 

“Shelters,  closed  and  open,  are  absolutely 
essential  to  a  finished  through  trail.  The 
ideal  is  a  continuous  chain  of  such  struc¬ 
tures  at  intervals  of  a  moderate  day’s  jour¬ 
ney,  say  7V4  miles,  so  that  an  active  hiker 
may  utilize  every  other  one,  yet  a  family  party 
or  one  exploring  side  trails,  photographing  or 
observing  the  flora  or  geology,  may  have  time 
for  such  activities  and  still  find  shelter  each 
night. 

“Since  1937  the  plan  of  providing  a  con¬ 
tinuous  chain  of  open  shelters  along  the 
Appalachian  trail  has  been  vigorously 
pressed  by  the  conference.  As  of  1963,  there 
are  221  of  these  structures  along  the  trail. 
(Some  do  not  have  bunks.)  In  addition, 
there  are  two  authorized  campsites.  In 
some  sections  there  are  long  continuous 
units.  From  the  northern  terminus  at  Kat- 
ahdin  to  the  Vermont-Massachusetts  line 
there  is  an  unbroken  chain  of  structures, 
with  the  exception  of  one  still  to  be  built 
at  Rattle  River  in  the  White  Mountain  Na¬ 
tional  Forest.  In  the  central  Appalachians 
in  southern  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
northern  Virginia,  there  is  a  chain  of  39  lean- 
tos,  extending  over  285  miles.  After  a  gap  of 
27  miles  there  is  through  the  Pedlar  District 
of  the  George  Washington  and  Glenwood  Dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Jefferson  National  Forest  a 
chain  of  lean-tos  for  110  miles.  Beyond  this, 
in  the  Jefferson  and  Cherokee  National  For¬ 
ests  there  is  a  chain  of  15  lean-tos  in  142 
miles,  with  3  to  the  south,  and  6  to  the  north 
at  varying  intervals  and  the  gaps  are  being 
rapidly  filled.  In  the  far  southern  Appala¬ 
chians,  in  the  contiguous  Pisgah  National 
Forest  and  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park,  there  is  a  chain  of  19  structures,  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  distance  of  130  miles.  The 
chain  is  continuous  for  the  southernmost  130 
miles  in  the  Nantahala  and  Georgia  National 
Forests.  The  trail  through  publicly  owned 
lands  will  eventually  be  ‘complete,’  as  far 
as  this  chain  of  lean-tos  is  concerned. 

«r 

“And  now  a  brief  word  as  to  the  route  or 
geography  of  the  trail.  From  Katahdin  the 
trail  leads  in  Maine,  for  279  miles  through 
an  utter  wilderness,  past  lake  and  stream 
over  a  disconnected  series  of  peaks.  It  meets 
its  first  pronounced  mountain  group  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  central  New  Hampshire, 
which  it  crosses  from  east  to  west.  Near 
Rutland,  Vt.,  the  trail  turns  south  for  100 
miles  along  the  Green  Mountains.  In  west¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  and  northwest  Connecti¬ 
cut,  the  route  traverses  the  Berkshire  and 
Taconic  groups,  the  worndown  remnant  of 
a  once  much  loftier  range.  The  Hudson 
River  is  crossed  at  Bear  Mountain  Bridge. 
Then  the  trail  leads  close  to  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  line,  over  a  seemingly  endless 
series  of  ridges,  on  its  course  to  the  Kit- 
ta  tinny  Mountains  at  High  Point  Park. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  a  narrow  ridge 
crest  indicates  the  route.  Beyond  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River,  this  front  range  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies  becomes  Blue  Mountain.  It  and  the 
ridges  to  the  north  are  followed  until,  8  miles 
beyond  the  Susquehanna  River,  the  first 
major  change  of  route  is  made.  The  Alle¬ 
ghenies  are  left  and  the  trail  crosses  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  by  secondary  roads,  to 
the  northern  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Here 
commences  the  range  which  is  followed  to 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  trail. 
Through  southern  Pennsylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land,  where  it  bears  the  name  of  South 
Mountain,  the  Blue  Ridge  continues  as  a 
narrow  crest  line  where  trail  location  offers 
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few  problems.  Three  hundred  miles  south 
in  Virginia,  where  the  Roanoke  River  breaks 
through  the  range,  the  Blue  Ridge  forks. 
These  forks,  sometimes  100  miles  apart,  form 
an  immense  oval,  coming  together  again  at 
Springer  Mountain  in  northern  Georgia,  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  trail.  Lofty, 
transverse  ranges,  enclosing  beautiful  ele¬ 
vated  valleys,  connect  the  two  forks.  The 
eastern  rim  keeps  the  name  Blue  Ridge;  the 
western  rim  is  divided  by  rivers. 

“The  major  route  problems  of  the  trail 
came  here.  There  was  one  fixed  point — the 
trail  must  pass  through  the  Great  Smokies 
on  the  western  rim.  The  route  originally 
utilized  the  eastern  rim  to  New  River  in 
southern  Virginia,  then  crossed  the  plateau 
between  the  rims  to  the  western  fork  at  Iron 
Mountain  and  continued  south.  In  1954  the 
trail  was  relocated  to  follow  the  western  rim. 
At  the  southern  end  of  the  Great  Smokies, 
a  cross-range,  the  Nantahala  Mountains, 
leads  back  to  the  eastern  rim,  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  to  Springer  Mountain,  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  trail. 

“The  brief  resume  merely  serves  to  indicate 
the  character  of  the  Appalachian  trail.  Its 
successive  changing  zones  of  birds,  animal, 
and  plant  life  fascinate  the  traveler.  It  is 
indeed  a  guide  to  the  study  of  nature.  Of  it 
has  been  written  by  one  who  served  it  well 
during  an  all  too  short  life;  ‘Remote  for 
detachment,  narrow  for  chosen  company, 
winding  for  leisure,  lonely  for  contemplation, 
the  trail  leads  not  merely  north  and  south 
but  upward  to  the  body,  mind,  and  soul  of 
man.’ 

“The  length  of  the  trail  is  now  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  miles. 

“The  length  in  the  several  States  is  now: 

Miles 

“Maine _ j _  279.  23 

New  Hampshire _ 153.42 

Vermont _ 133.  ’J 6 

Massachusetts _  82.  69 

Connecticut _  55.  75 

New  York-New  Jersey _ 158.  75 

Pennsylvania _ 215.  87 

Maryland _  37. 14 

Virginia _ 462.28 

Tennessee _  112.60 

North  Carolina-Tennessee _ 147.  79 

North  Carolina _  79.  67 

Georgia _  76.  44” 


DEMOCRACY  REi 
WESTWARD, 


!HES  FARTHER 
TROSS  PACIFIC 


Mr.  GRUENTJfG.  Mr.  President,  an 
event  of  real  significance  in  the  history 
of  man’s  mxigress  on  earth  occurred  3 
days  ago  smd  was  completely  overlooked 
by  the  jrfress.  I  think  this  is  not  hard 
to  umimstand  in  view  of  the  remote  area 
in  ynich  it  occurred. 

>n  January  19,  the  first  free  elections 
Sver  held  in  that  part  of  the  world  were 


conducted  in  Micronesia  when  the  people 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  elected  legislators.  Thus  did 
self-government  come  to  yet  another  part 
of  the  globe. 

The  United  States  administers  Micro¬ 
nesia  under  a  trusteeship  for  the  United 
Nations.  Most  of  these  islands  had  been 
overrun  and  seized  by  the  Japanese  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  Our  forces,  as  they 
worked  their  way  through  the  western 
Pacific  Ocean,  liberated  them  one  by  one. 
The  names  of  island  groups  in  Micronesia 
will  be  well  remembered  by  many  GI’s 
and  their  loved  ones.  They  include  the 
Marshall,  Caroline,  and  Mariana  Islands, 
where  many  important  battles  were 
fought  and  many  American  young  men 
gave  their  lives. 

Since  the  war  the  Trust  Territory  Of 
Uie  Pacific  Islands  has  offered  a  windov 
tb^he  world  on  what  can  be  accomplish^! 
in  promoting  real  democracy.  I/am 
proucKof  the  fact  that  a  mar r  who 
was  borhin  Skagway,  Alaska,  ia/ne  very 
able  High..  Commissioner  of /(he  Trust 
Territory  ortjie  Pacific  Islands.  He  is  M. 
Wilfred  Godmg.  One  ofdhis  principal 
assistants  untiNrecenUy  was  also  an 
Alaskan — Joseph  TR^F^kne,  who  has  now 
retired. 

In  Micronesia/fierb\are  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the/Onited  States  to  promote 
and  develop  ideals  that  wall  counter  and 
defeat  Communist  ideas  anchsubversion. 
The  peojde  of  Micronesia  are.  making 
great  economic,  cultural,  and  political 
progjjdss.  The  eyes  of  the  world  as:e  on 
thj/progress. 

'Recently  a  United  Nations  mission 
reporting  to  the  U.N.  on  its  inspection  trip'' 
to  the  islands,  recognized  the  good  work 
that  is  being  accomplished.  The  mis¬ 
sion’s  members  were  from  Liberia,  New 
Zealand,  Great  Britain,  and  China. 
They  applauded  the  evidence  of  political 
development  in  the  islands  since  their 
last  visit  in  1961.  They  spoke  of  the  po¬ 
litical  freedom  that  prevails  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  amicable  relations  between 
the  American  administration  and  the 
islanders.  They  stressed  that  besides  po¬ 
litical  progress  there  have  been  great 
cultural  and  economic  advances  accom¬ 
plished. 

Such  reports  are  not  common  in  the 
United  Nations  where  debates  about  trust 
or  colonial  territories  evoke  the  familiar 
charges  of  exploitation.  The  strongest 
impression  carried  away  by  the  mission 
was  a  new  sense  of  unity  among  the 


island  people.  The  mission’s  report  em¬ 
phasized  that  this  was  no  small  achieve¬ 
ment  in  a  trust  territory  consisting  of 
2,000  islands  scattered  across  ^million 
square  miles  of  ocean. 

The  political  development  of  the 
islands  has  been  so  successful  as  to  make 
possible  elections  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Micronesian  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  bemg  accomplished  by 
this  week’s  free  election  of  members  of 
both  houses  of  tfce  legislature. 

Mr.  Presidem,  a  few  years  ago  our 
GovernmenJ/was  experimenting  on  one 
of  the  isl/nds  of  Micronesia,  Eniwetok, 
with  a/great  force  unleashed  in  very 
recen/  times.  This  was  the  atomic 
bomb.  I  suggest  that  the  new  force 
b/fng  unleashed  in  Micronesia  in  the 
form  of  political  self-government  will 
in  the  long  run  prove  to  be  even,  more 
important  -  and  revolutionary.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  this  good  news  of 
another  great  forward  step  in  man’s 
progress. 

And  it  is  heartening  that  that  great 
step  forward  has  taken  place  under  U.S. 
guidance,  U.S.  sponsorship,  U.S.  leader¬ 
ship.  Thus,  westward  not  the  course  of 
empire  but  of  democracy  takes  its  way. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  under  the  order  pre¬ 
viously  entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  Tuesday 
next,  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
>’clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
at&Nadjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until\Tuesday,  January  26,  1965,  at  12 
o  'clocloneridian. 


1MINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  22*^1965 ; 

Adm.  James  S.  Russell,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  gra&e  of  admiral,  when 
retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section. 5233. 

Having  designated,  under  ree  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Vice  Adm.  John  S.  Thach,  U.S.  ltavy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  while 
serving. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  stated  that  the  House  would  be  in  adjournment  J 
\  from  Feb.  10  to  Feb.  16  for  observance  of  Lincoln's  birthday,  p.  1144  / 

\  SENATE  / 

BUDGETL  Received  the  President's  1966  Budget  (H.  Doc.  15).  pp.  1189-95 /  For 
excerpts  from  the  Budget  message  and  a  table  showing  new  obligational/4uthority 
for  thi\  Department  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965,  and  budget  estimates  for 
1966,  see\Digest  16.  / 

Sen.  Clark  commended  and  discussed  the  merits  of  the  President's  Budget, 
pp.  1290-5  \  / 

Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  stated  that  "It  is  interesting  to  note /that  in  this 
budget,  although  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  losses  aj^e  listed  as  $3.2 
billion,  an  appropriation  of  only  $2.3  billion  are  asked  for  in  this  connection. 
That  means  that  $9QT)  million  will  not  be  reimbursed.  This  money,  having  been 
lost,  whether  it  isNreimbursed  this  year  or  next  year,  actually  is  an 
expenditure."  p.  12851  / 

The  President's  budget  message  includes  legislative  recommendations  as 
follows:  Extension  and  improvement  of  the  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton 

programs  and  the  National 'Wool  Act.  Authorization  of  an  insured  rural  housing 
loan  program  for  1966  of  up\to  $350  million  in  insured  loans.  Proposed  legis¬ 
lation  "under  which  insured  private  credit  wiLl  replace  most  of  the  direct 
Federal  loans  for  the  rural  housing  and  farm/ownership  programs."  Author¬ 
ization  of  an  REA  loan  account  mader  which /collections  on  outstanding  electri¬ 
fication  and  telephone  loans  woulol  be  used  to  help  finance  new  loans.  Author¬ 
ization  of  a  user  charge  to  financevparR  of  the  cost  of  Soil  Conservation 
Service  technical  assistance  to  farmers  in  installing  conservation  practices  on 
their  farms.  Authorization  of  a  sysReta  of  user  charges  to  finance  the  full 
cost  of  meat  and  poultry  inspection^  grading  of  wheat,  cotton  and  tobacco,  and 
inspection  of  warehouses.  Authorization \f  river  basin  planning  commissions 
and  grants  to  States  for  planning  the  bestNuse  of  water  resources.  Extension 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  J5eyond  June  30V  1965.  Creation  of  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Authorization  to  broaden  grants  to  State 
and  local  air  and  water  pollution  control  agencies,  provide  grants  for  projects 
to  reduce  water  pollution/caused  by  combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewers,  and 
initiate  research  and  demonstration  projects  relatring  to  disposal  of  solid 
wastes.  Proposals  to  ^broaden  and  improve"  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962y  Authorization  of  a  program  of  \id  to  Appalachia. 

Permanent  extension/of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949.\Authorization  for  the 
President  to  use  up  to  5  percent  of  Public  Law  480  foreign  currencies  in 
countries  in  whidh  U.  S.  balances  are  in  excess  of  regular^ needs. 

The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  2,  to 
amend  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  create  aVoint  Committee 
on  the  Budgjrt.(Si  Rept.  6).  p.  1201  \ 

FARM  LABOR.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
S.  Resy  24,  to  authorize  the  Committee  to  examine,  investigate,  ana\study 
matters  relating  to  migratory  labor,  p.  1201  \ 

STOCKPILING.  Sen.  Byrd,  Va. ,  inserted  a  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  oik 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures  on  stockpile  inventories,  \ 

/ including  agricultural  commodities,  pp.  1203-12  \ 


-4- 


FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  McCarthy  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the  budget  message/ 
regarding  farm  prices,  stating  that  the  farmer's  problem  "is  one  of  lowyprices, 
^hat  fall  far  short  of  parity."  pp.  1257-8 
^Sen.  Miller  inserted  an  editorial,  "Freedom  and  the  Farmer."  pp.  1/259-60 
m.  Burdick  inserted  an  editorial  stating  that  "before  subjecting  the 
agricultural  programs  to  indiscriminate  cutting,  an  effort  shouldyoe  made  to 
weigh \heir  costs  and  benefits."  p.  1272 


11 


FORESTS . 
resources 
acceptance 
the  U.  S. 


For 


Jordan,  Ida. ,  spoke  of  the  need  of  awareness 
ch  as  exist  in  the  national  forests  andinsertej 
eeches  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  awarding 
t  Service,  p.  1269-70 _ 


our  great 
texts  of  two 
a  commendation  to 


12. 


APPALACHIA.  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Randolph,  unanimous  consent  was  granted  for 
the  Public  Works  Committee  to  file  a  report  on  S.  3,  the  Appalachia  bill,  by 
Wed.,  Jan.  27.  p.  1254 


13. 


GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS,  Clhe  Government  Operations^ Committee  reported  an  originaf 
resolution,  S.  Res.  54,  authorizing  the  Committee  to  make  studies  as  to  the 
efficiency  and  economy  ofN:he  operations  of  the  Government,  pp.  1201-2 

The  Government  OperationsNCommittee  reported  an  original  resolution,  S.  Res. 
59,  authorizing  the  Committeev to  study  intergovernmental  relationships  between 
the  U.  S.  and  the  States  and  municipalities.  pp.  1202-3 


14.  WATER  POLLUTION,  Sens.  Javits  and\Cooper  submitted  and  discussed  amendments 

intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  4,  to\Amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  pp.  1252-3,  1253-4 


15.  RECREATION.  Sen.  Douglas  commended  Sen. 'Nelson1 s  proposal  that  the  St.  Croix 
River  be  reserved  for  recreatiem  development .  pp.  1301-4 


16.  FAMILY  FARMS.  Sen.  McGoveriy  inserted  a  statement  to  the  President  from  the 

Conference  on  Farm,  Commodity,  and  Rural  Church  Leaders  calling  for  increased 


farm  income  and  policies/that  will  assure  "that\the  family  farm  be  preserved  f 


and  strengthened.' 


17.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  /Sen.  Mansfield  stated  that  the  iJSDA  supplemental 

appropriation  bill/and  water  pollution  bill  will  be  considered  on  Thurs., 
and  the  AppalachjA  on  Fri.  p.  1264 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


18. 


EXTENSION  SERVICE,  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Talmadge  inserting  an  article 
paying  tribute  to  L.  W.  Eberhardt,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Ga.  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  as  the  "man  of  the  year"  in  service  to  agriculture, 
pp.  A28'2-3 


19.  FARM /LABOR.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Teague,  Calif.,  inserting  an\article, 
irvest  of  Shame,"  describing  the  farm  labor  problem  in  Calif,  and  stating 
lat  due  to  the  lack  of  the  bracero  program  the  "agricultural  economy  of\the 
lation's  No.  1  farming  State  teeters  on  the  brink  of  disaster."  pp.  A285-s( 
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iVisk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prinwri  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  oKmy  amendment  and  the  text  of 
a  letter^rom  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
ference  otL  Mayors  to  the  President  of 
the  Unitem^States  describing  the  need 
for  modification  in  the  existing  water 
pollution  legislation. 

There  being  wo  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  letterNwere  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the\RECORD,  as  follows: 

AmendmenV  No.  4 

On  page  5,  beginning  wiXli  line  11,  strike, 
out  all  through  line  17,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  \ 

“Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  the 
section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con¬ 
trol  Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  8  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  \ 

“‘(b)  Federal  grants  under  thisNsection 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

(1)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
pursuant  to  this  section  unless  such  project 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  or  agen-V^ 
cies  and  by  the  Secretary  and  unless  such 
project  is  included  in  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  developed  pursuant  to  this  Act;  (2)  no 
grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  in  an 
amount  exceeding  30  per  centum  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  reasonable  cost  thereof  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  the  grantee 
agrees  to  pay  the  remaining  cost:  Provided 
further.  That,  in  the  case  of  a  project  which 
will  serve  more  than  one  municipality  the 
Secretary  shall,  on  such  basis  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  reasonable  and  equitable,  allo¬ 
cate  to  each  municipality  to  be  served  by 
such  project  its  share  of  the  estimated  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  of  such  project,  and  shall  then 
apply  the  limitation  provided  in  this  clause 

(2)  to  each  such  share  as  if  it  were  a  separate 
project  to  determine  the  maximum  amount 
of  any  grant  which  could  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  each  such  share;  (3) 
no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  under 
this  section  until  the  applicant  has  made 
provision  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  for 
assuring  proper  and  efficient  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  treatment  works  after 
completion  of  the  construction  thereof;  and 
(4)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
under  this  section  unless  such  project  is  in 
conformity  with  the  State  water  pollution 
control  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  7  and  has  been  certified  by 
the  State  water  pollution  control  agency  (A) 
as  entitled  to  priority  over  other  eligible/ 
projects  on  the  basis  of  financial  as  well  a<S 
water  pollution  control  needs,  or  (B)  for  re¬ 
imbursement  pursuant  to  subsection  (c y. 

“‘(c)  In  determining  the  desirataihxy  of 
projects  for  treatment  works  and  of  approv¬ 
ing  Federal  financial  aid  in  connection 
therewith,  consideration  shall  bo/ given  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  public  be/refits  to  be 
derived  by  the  construction  and  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  Federal  aid  in  such  contraction,  the 
relation  of  the  ultimate  cosVbf  constructing 
and  maintaining  the  works/to  the  public  in¬ 
terest  and  to  the  publics  necessity  for  the 
works,  and  the  adequa/y  of  the  provisions 
made  or  proposed  by  tne  applicant  for  such 
Federal  financial  aid  lor  assuring  proper  and 
efficient  operation  /nd  maintenance  of  the 
treatment  works /after  completion  of  the 
construction  thereof.  The  sums  appropri¬ 
ated  pursuant Jto  subsection  (d)  for  any  fis¬ 
cal  year  shaiybe  allotted  by  the  Secretary 
from  time  y>  time,  in  accordance  with  reg¬ 
ulations,  aS  follows:  (1)  50  per  centum  of 
such  sunfs  in  the  ratio  that  the  population 
of  each/State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
the  States,  and  (2)  50  per  centum  of  such 
sumy'in  the  ratio  that  the  urban  popula¬ 
tion of  each  State  bears  to  the  urban  popula- 
thm  of  all  the  States.  Sums  allotted  to  a 
rttate  under  the  preceding  sentence  which 


are  not  obligated  within  six  months  follow¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
were  allotted  because  of  a  lack  of  projects 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)(1)  of  this  section  and  certified 
Tinder  subsection  (b)(4)  of  this  section,  shall 
be  reallotted  by  the  Secretary,  on  such  basis 
as  he  determines  to  be  reasonable  and  equi¬ 
table  and  in  accordance  with  regulations  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  him,  to  States  having  projects 
approved  under  this  section  for  which  grants 
have  not  been  made  because  of  lack  of  funds : 
Provided,  however,  That  whenever  a  State 
has  funds  subject  to  reallocation  and  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  need  for  a  project 
in  a  community  in  such  State  is  due  in  part 
to  any  Federal  institution  or  Federal  con¬ 
struction  activity,  he  may',  prior  to  such  re¬ 
allocation,  make  an  additional  grant  with 
respect  to  such  project  which  will  in  his 
judgment  reflect  an  equitable  contribution 
for  the  need  caused  by  such  Federal  institu¬ 
tion  or  activity.  Any  sum  made  available 
to  a  State  by  reallotment  under  the  preced¬ 
ing  sentence  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
funds  otherwise  allotted  to  such  State  under 
this  Act.  The  allotments  of  a  State  under 
the  second  and  third  sentences  of  this  sub¬ 
jection  shall  be  available,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  for  payment/1 
wrto  respect  to  projects  in  such  State  whym 
havk  been  approved  under  this  section, /ex¬ 
cept 'that  in  the  case  of  any  project/con¬ 
structed  in  such  State  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Water  Quality  Act/of  1964 
which  meets  the  requirements  for  assistance 
under  this\ection  but  was  constructed  with¬ 
out  such  assistance,  such  allotments  shall 
also  be  available  for  payments/m  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  State  \>r  local  fund/'  used  for  such 
project  to  the  extent  that/assistance  could 
have  been  provided  undft  this  section  if 
such  project  had  been  approved  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  funds'  available.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section/'population,  including 
urban  population,  dnalV  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  latest  decennial  census  for 
which  figures  ape  available,  as  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of/Commerce’.’\ 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  8  is 
amended  by/striking  out  the  oplon  preced¬ 
ing  the  worn  "Provided”  and  al\  after  such 
colon  to  tne  period  at  the  end  of ''such  sub¬ 
section./  \ 


New  York  State  Conference  of\ 

/  Mayors  and  Other  Municipal  \ 

/  Officials,  \ 

/  Albany,  N.Y.,  January  11, 1965\. 

rChe  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  the  30th  of  De¬ 
cember  last.  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  of 
our  State,  wrote  to  you  urging  that  you  exer¬ 
cise  your  leadership  and  influence  to  make 
the  sewage  disposal  assistance  program  of 
the  Federal  Government,  under  Public  Law 
660,  a  more  realistic  and  effective  tool  in  the 
vital  fight  for  water  pollution  abatement. 

As  representatives  of  the  12.5  million  per¬ 
sons  who  live  in  the  cities  and  villages  of 
New  York  State,  and  on  behalf  of  all  16.8  mil¬ 
lion  of  our  citizens  in  the  State,  we,  too,  urge 
you  most  vigorously  to  take  such  action. 

The  money  heretofore  allocated  to  proj¬ 
ects  in  our  State  has  helped  us  to  make  sig¬ 
nificant  progress  in  the  water  pollution 
abatement  fight.  Unfortunately,  however, 
most  of  the  progress  to  date  has  come  about 
through  the  solution  of  the  less  complex  and 
less  expensive  problems. 

As  reported  by  the  temporary  State  com¬ 
mission  on  water  resources  planning,  we  now 
face  the  hard  core  of  the  more  complex,  more 
difficult,  and  more  expensive  pollution  prob¬ 
lems.  These  are  our  biggest  and  our  worst 
problems.  These  are  the  ones  thrusting  the 
burden  of  financial  hardship  most  severely 
upon  our  communities. 


The  relatively  small  amount  of  money  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  strict 
dollar  limitation  placed  upon  each  p/bject 
combine  to  make  the  Federal  prograin  com¬ 
pletely  inadequate  to  help  us  meet  our  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  / 

We  feel  a  particular  concern  bafeuse  in  al¬ 
most  every,  if  not  every,  Fedeadl  assistance 
program  the  taxpayers  of  ouir State  pay  so 
much  more  into  the  program  in  taxes  than 
we  receive  back  in  assistance.  In  the  par¬ 
ticular  matter  of  water  n/llution  abatement 
we  feel  that  the  magnitude  of  our  problems, 
like  the  needs  of  Nest  York  City  where  a 
single  project  cost  $87.6  million,  and  with 
the  allocation  of  federal  funds  falling  far 
short  of  meeting  Ahe  requirements  for  the 
projects  submitted  for  approval  each  year, 
merits  our  receiving  a  full  share  of  Federal 
assistance  forAhis  vital  activity. 

We  theref/re  urge  upon  you,  most  respect¬ 
fully,  yet  /most  emphatically,  the  necessity 
and  the  /Equity  of  a  program  in  which  the 
Federal/Government  will  assume  financial 
responsibility  for  a  full  30  percent  of  the 
cost /6f  all  approved  sewage  disposal  facility 
construction,  without  any  dollar  restriction 
upon  any  project.  We  concurrently  urge  our 
/State  to  assume  a  similar  share  of  the  cost, 
a  program  to  which  our  Governor  already 
has  committed  himself. 

The  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
particularly  its  12.5  million  urban  residents, 
urgently  need  and  will  deeply  appreciate 
your  utmost  assistance  in  this  matter. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Raymond  J.  Cothran, 

Executive  Director. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT,  AS 
AMENDED  (AMENDMENT  NO.  5) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  4,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended. 

Last  year,  although  I  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  objectives  of  the  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Muskie,  and  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  opposed  the  bill  because  I  be¬ 
lieved  it  vested  absolute  power  in  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  or  in  his  Assistant  Secretary,  to  fix 
standards  of  water  quality  applicable 
to  interstate  water. 

The  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk,  and  which  I  ask  to  have  printed 
'm  the  body  of  the  Record,  would  estab¬ 
lish  procedures  that  would,  at  minimum, 
give  to  the  States  and  to  interstate  agen- 
cies'acting  under  compacts,  municipali¬ 
ties,  and  industries  which  are  directly 
concerned  the  right  to  be  heard  con¬ 
cerning  water  quality  standards,  promul¬ 
gated  by  che  Secretary,  to  present  their 
views  in  a  public  hearing  after  the  stand¬ 
ard  had  beerk  published  and  to  propose 
revisions  of  such  water  quality  stand¬ 
ards;  and  finallV  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Circuit  Court\of  Appeals. 

The  procedures  which  I  propose,  would 
assure  justice  to  thk  States  and  other 
interested  parties.  They  would  not  ob¬ 
struct  the  essential  purpose  of  the  bill — 
to  establish  water  quahty  standards. 
They  would  assure  the  standards  which 
the  Secretary  promulgates  ate  in  accord 
with  the  criteria  under  whicPk  he  is  re¬ 
quired  to  act.  \ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.  Without  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
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VThe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  .be  received,  printed,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  'the  Committee  on  Public 
Works\  and,  '  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

The  ameMment  (No.  5)  is  as  follows: 


Beginning  with  line  13,  page  7,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  14,  page  8,  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“(c)  (1)  In  order  \o  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretasw  may,  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Secretary,  of  the  Interior  and 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  and 
interstate  water  pollution\control  agencies, 
and  with  municipalities  ami  industries  in¬ 
volved,  to  obtain  the  views  \f  such  officer 
and  such  agencies,  municipalitiee,  and  indus¬ 
tries,  and  after  such  public  headings  as  he 
may  deem  advisable,  prepare  proposed  reg¬ 
ulations  setting  forth  standards  Of  water 
quality  to  be  applicable  to  interstateN^/aters 
or  portions  thereof. 

“(2)  Standards  of  quality  prescribed\by 
regulations  adopted  undfer  paragraph  f! 
shall  be  such  as  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare  and  carry  into  eifect  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  In  establishing  such  standards 
with  respect  to  any  waters,  there  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration  (A)  the  use  and 
value  of  such  waters  for  public  water  sup¬ 
plies,  agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial 
use,  the  propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife  re¬ 
sources. 


vided  in  title  28,  United  States  Code,  section 
1254. 

“(5)  Such  regulations  shall  become  effec¬ 
tive  only  if,  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
being  requested  by  the  Secretary  to  do  so, 
the  appropriate  States  and  interstate  agen¬ 
cies  have  not  developed  standards  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  consistent  with  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  this  subsection  and  applicable 
to  such  interstate  waters  or  portions  there¬ 
of.” 


AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  REPORT  TO¬ 
MORROW  ON  S.  3,  APPALACHIAN 
REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  BILL 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT  (AMEND¬ 
MENT  NO.  6)  A 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  file  a  re¬ 
port  tomoiTow,  Wednesday,  January  27, 
irrespective  of  whether  the  Senate  be  in 
session,  on  S.  3,  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  bill,  this  report  to  come 
from  me  through  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  amendment 
to  S.  436,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  I  introduced  on  January 
12.  My  amendment  is  technical  and  cor¬ 
rective  in  nature,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
lent  will  be  received,  printed,  and  apy 
fJlsppriately  referred. 

le  amendment  (No.  6)  was  refei/ed 
to  t\e  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as 
follov 


“(3)  Such  proposed  regulations  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  and  copies 
thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  all  Federal, 
State  and  interstate  water  pollution  control 
agencies,  municipalities,  and  industrial  orga¬ 
nizations  involved.  Upon  request  made 
within  ninety  days  after  publication  of  such 
proposed  regulations  by  one  or  more  of  the 
States,  interstate  agencies,  municipalities, 
and  industrial  organizations  (referred  to 
hereinafter  as  ‘interested  parties’)  affected, 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  public  hearings 
upon  such  proposed  regulations  at  a  place 
convenient  to  the  interested  parties.  In  any 
such  hearing,  interested  parties  shall  be  ac¬ 
corded  adequate  opportunity  to  obtain  and 
present  necessary  evidence  in  support  of  their 
contentions,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  propose 
revisions  and  modifications  of  the  proposed 
regulations.  Upon  the  basis  of  all  evidence 
received  in  any  such  hearing,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  each  party  to 
the  hearing  his  report  thereon,  which  shall 
contain  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  his 
findings  of  fact  and  his  conclusions  with  in¬ 
spect  to  issues  presented  at  the  hearing. 
The  Secretary  may,  thereupon,  affirny'  re¬ 
scind,  or  modify  in  whole  or  in  par/r such 
proposed  regulation. 

“(4)  If  any  interested  party  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Secretary’s  action  with  Expect  to  it 
under  this  subsection,  it  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeal/  for  the  cir¬ 
cuit  in  which  such  State  /or  any  of  the 
member  States,  in  the  easy  of  an  interstate 
agency)  is  located.  The  summons  and  notice 
of  appeal  may  be  served/at  any  place  in  the 
United  States.  The  findings  of  fact  by  the 
Secretary,  unless  con/rary  to  the  weight  of 
the  evidence,  shal/be  conclusive;  but  the 
court,  for  good  c/use  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take  further  evi¬ 
dence,  and  th/  Secretary  may  thereupon 
make  new  or/modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify/his  previous  action.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  unless  contrary  to  the  weight 
of  the  evidence.  The  court  shall  have  juris¬ 
diction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  ty  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro¬ 


BANKING/  AND  CURRENCY 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  IN¬ 
DIANA  i5unes  national  lake- 
shore' BILL 


On  pa^e  2,  line  11,  after  “assigned”  insert 
“annualljnfchereafter”. 

On  page  Vfi,  between  lines  5  a6d  6,  insert 
the  followings,  new  subsections 

“(c)  Section\272(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality.  Act  (8  ,/j.S.C.  1322)  is 
amended  (1)  by  deleting /( 3 )  an  epileptic,’ 
and  (2)  by  redesignatinsr  clauses  ‘(4)’,  ‘(5)’, 
‘(6)’,  ‘(7)’,  and  ‘ (8 )\ag  clauses  ‘(3)’,  ‘(4)’, 
‘(5)’,  ‘(6)’,  and  * (7) ’/Respectively.” 


Mr.  EJOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  next  printing 
the /names  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  junior  Sena- 
$r  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Ribicoff],  the  senior  Senator  from  Wy¬ 
oming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  be 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  S.  360, 
to  establish  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore. 

This  makes  a  total  of  33  Senators, 
which  is  an  imposing  number. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  had  its 
organization  meeting  this  morning.  I 
ask  ummimous  consent  that  the\ssign- 
mentsr  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  Subcommittees  be  printed  in\he 
Rhcord  at  this  point. 

'There  being  no  objection,  the  assign^ 
'ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Subcommittees 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  be  added  to  S.  507  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Robertson,  chairman;  Sparkman,  Douglas, 
Proxmlre,  Williams,  Muskie,  Long,  Bennett, 
Tower,  and  Thurmond. 

HOUSING 

Sparkman,  chairman;  Douglas,  Proxmlre, 
Williams,  Muskie,  Long,  McIntyre,  Tower, 
Bennett,  and  Hickenlooper. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE 

Muskie,  chairman;  Sparkman,  Proxmlre, 
Williams,  Neuberger,  McIntyre,  Mondale, 
Hickenlooper,  Bennett,  and  Tower. 

PRODUCTION  AND  STABILIZATION 

Douglas,  chairman;  Robertson,  Proxmlre, 
Muskie,  Long,  Neuberger,  Mondale,  Bennett, 
Tower,  and  Thurmond. 

SECURITIES 

Williams,  chairman;  Robertson,  Muskie, 
Long,  Neuberger,  McIntyre,  Mondale,  Thur¬ 
mond,  Bennett,  and  Hickenlooper. 

small  business 

Proxmire,  chairman;  Robertson,  Spark¬ 
man,  Douglas,  Neuberger,  McIntyre,  Mondale, 
Tower,  Thurmond,  and  Hickenlooper. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  be  added  as  a  co- 
jonsor  of  S.  100,  a  bill  to  establish  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
its  next  printing  the  names  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  be 
added  as  a\cosponsor  of  S.  488,  a  bill  to 
amend  titleV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  assist  States  and  communities  to  es¬ 
tablish  programs  for  the  identification, 
care  and  treatment  of  children  who  are 
or  are  in  danger  of\ecoming  emotionally 
disturbed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered/s 


WEST  COAST  DISASTERS.  RELIEF — 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  "Y  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  \ext 
printing  of  the  bill,  S.  327,  the  namesSof 
the  Senators  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bari 
lett  and  Mr.  Gruening]  be  added  as  co-' 
sponsors. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  reported  water  pollution  control  bill.  "Daily  Digest" 

'tates  that  Senate  committee  reported  Appalachia  billV  Sen  Lausche  expressed  reser- 
.ations  on  this  bill.  Sen.  Yarborough  urged  programs  ua  aid  family  farmer.  Senate 
passed  bill  to  establish  Joint/Committee  on  the  Budget.  \en.  Ellender  introduced  and 
discussed  bill  to  increase  AQP  small  payments  to  family  farms.  Sen.  Kuchel  intro¬ 
duced  and  discussed  bill  to/establish  minimum  wage  for  agricultural  workers.  Sen. 
Nelson  and  Rep.  Kastenmeier  introduced  and  Rep,  Kastenmeier  discussed  bills  to  author¬ 
ize  school  lunch  and  welfare  programs  abroad.  Rep.  Horton  introduced  and  discussed 
bill  to  continue  indemnity  payment  for  daily  farmers. 

HOUSE 

1.  COMMITTEE  ASSI^f^MENTS ,  Appropriations  Committee  subcommittees  have  b^en  selected 
as  follows: 

Agriculture/and  Related  Agencies:  Jamie  L.  Whitten,  Miss.  (Chairman) ;  'William  H. 
Natcher,  Ky.  ;  W.  R.  Hull ,  Jr. ,  Mo. ;  Thomas  G.  Morris,  N.  M.  ;  Robert  H.  M^hel, 
Ill.;  and  Odin  Langen,  Minn. 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies:  Winfield  K.  Denton,  Ind.  (Chairman);  Michael 
kirsrfan,  Ohio;  Julia  Rutler  Hansen,  Wash.;  John  0.  Marsh,  Jr.,  Va. ;  Ben  S.  Reifej 
S/  Dak. ;  and  Joseph  M.  McDade,  Pa. 


-2- 


\ 

2 ,\ PUBLIC  LAW  480.  Reps.  White,  Tex.,  and  Cleveland  praised  House  action  prohibit* 
:ng  agriculture  commodity  sales  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  under  title  I/of 
l\blic  Law  480.  pp.  1365,  1371-2 


3.  HOUSlH,  ,  Both  Houses  received  a  message  from  the  President  transmit^ 
annua  report  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  for  1963  (H. 

pp. 


g  the 
64). 


4.  SPACE;  RESEARCH.  Both  Houses  received  a  message  from  the  Presi 
a  report,  "onited  States  Aeronautics  and  Space  Activities,  19 
pp.  1311,  13 

SENATE 


nt  transmitting 
(H.  Doc.  65). 


5.  WATER  POLLUTION.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  w^th  amendments  S.  4,  the 

water  pollution  control  bill  (S.  Rept.  10)(p.  1312).  /The  bill  was  made  the 
pending  business  (p.  r$32) . 

6.  APPALACHIA.  The  "Daily  Digest”  states  that  the  Public  Works  Coranittee  reported 

with  amendments  S.  3,  the  Appalachia  regional  development  bill  (S.  Rept.  13) 

(p.  D41) .  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Mansfield,  unanimous  consent  was  granted  for 
the  minority  to  file  views  on  this  bill  (p,  1316).  Sen.  Lausche  expressed 
opposition  to  including  any  provision  in  the  bill  to  aid  in  pastureland  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Appalachian  region  (p.  1332). 

7.  BUDGET.  Passed  without  amendment  s\2,/co  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget,  composed  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees,  to  reviev/  all  matters  relating  to  the  annual  budget 
of  agencies  of  the  Federal  Governipent.  \pp.  1321-3,  1327-8 

8.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Long,  Mo.,  y6serted  an  Article  reviewing  the  situation  with 

regard  to  the  feed  grains  program  and  expressing  hope  that  the  administration 
will  "follow  through  and  make  every  possible  \ffort  to  strengthen  farm  programs 
to  meet  farmers’  need  for  higher  farm  income. "\pp.  1329-30 


c 


9.  FAMILY  FARM.  Sen.  Yarbor6ugh  expressed  concern  ovdr  poverty  and  unemployment  in 
rural  areas,  urged  thafr  we  "reorient  and  realine  ou it  farm  programs,  so  as  to 
protect,  promote,  and^ encourage  the  family-type  pattern  of  agriculture,"  and 
inserted  an  editoriad  in  support  of  his  position.  pp.\1339-40 

10.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  /The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  with  amendments 

S.  408,  to  authorize  a  study  of  methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  victims  of  future  flood  disasters  (S.  Rept#ll)(p.  131^2).  Sen.  Bartlett 
urged  enactny^nt  of  the  bill  (pp.  1335-7). 


11.  FORESTRY, 
logs  frc 


Sen.  Neuberger  inserted  an  editorial  critical  of  the  sale  of  uncut 
the  Pacific  Northwest  to  Japan,  "Save  Our  Logs  at  Olympra."  pp.  1330-1 


12.  NOMINATIONS.  Confirmed  the  nomination  of  Arthur  M.  Okun  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  nomination  of  several  persons  to>be 
members  of  the  National  Commission  on  Technology.  Automation,  and  EconotHc 
[ogress,  p.  1312 
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Mr.  Randolph,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  submitted  the 


following 


REPORT 


together  with 

INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  S.  3] 


The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(S.  3),  to  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  Appalachian  region,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and  recommend  that  the  bill 
as  amended  do  pass. 

The  amendments  are  shown  in  italic  type  in  the  reported  bill. 


THE  NEED  FOR  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The  Appalachian  region,  which  stretches  diagonally  from  northern 
Pennsylvania  to  central  Alabama,  has  been  referred  to  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  as  “a  region  apart — 
geographically  and  statistically.”  In  the  language  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  1964  report  to  the  President: 

It  is  a  mountain  land  boldly  upthrust  between  the  pros¬ 
perous  eastern  seaboard  and  the  industrial  Middle  West 
*  *  *.  Its  ridges  and  twisted  spurs  and  valleys  measure  to 
165,000  miles — an  area  10  times  the  size  of  Switzerland. 

Appalachia  has  natural  advantages  which  might  normally  have 
been  the  base  for  a  thriving  industrial  and  commercial  complex. 
Below  its  surface  lie  some  of  the  Nation’s  richest  mineral  deposits 
including  the  seams  which  have  provided  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation’s  coal  supply.  The  region  receives  an  annual  rainfall  sub- 
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stantially  above  the  national  average.  More  than  three-fifths  of  the 
land  is  forested.  Its  mountains  offer  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
landscapes  in  Eastern  America  readily  lending  themselves  to  tourism 
and  recreation. 

Yet  this  natural  endowment  has  benefited  too  few  of  the  15.3 
million  people  of  Appalachia.  The  average  Appalachian,  whether  he 
lives  in  a  metropolis,  in  town,  on  the  farm,  or  in  a  mountain  cabin, 
has  not  matched  his  counterpart  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States  as  a 
participant  in  the  Nation’s  economic  growth. 

Regional  economic  development  of  Appalachia  is  required  not  only 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  American  prosperity  to  the  citizens  of  this 
neglected  region.  Such  development  will  also  be  of  direct  and  indirect 
benefit  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

The  current  Federal  costs  for  public  welfare  assistance  in  Appala¬ 
chia  exceed  $375  million  annually,  a  disproportionate  share  of  which 
is  supported  by  taxes  from  outside  the  region.  This  is  evident  when 
it  is  noted  that  while  Appalachia  contains  only  8.  5  percent  of  the'"} 
Nation’s  population,  it  receives  almost  12  percent  of  the  Federal.^ 
public  assistance  funds. 

Yet  in  the  Federal  activities  which  generate  and  stimulate  the 
economy — as  distinguished  from  welfare  payments — the  record  is 
again  one  of  neglect  and  deprivation,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Appalachia  receives  less  than  5  percent  of  total  Federal  expenditures, 
exclusive  of  trust  fund  and  interest  expenditures. 

Thus,  a  mere  continuation  of  present  Federal  policies  without  mod¬ 
ification  would  perpetuate  the  condition  of  a  region  on  the  dole. 

The  program  proposed  by  S.  3  would,  the  committee  believes,  in 
the  long  run  eliminate  much  of  the  need  for  public  assistance  pay¬ 
ments  by  development  of  the  region’s  natural  and  human  resources. 

Economic  studies  have  demonstrated  that  if  Appalachia’s  economy 
merely  equaled  the  national  average,  $4  billion  would  be  added  to  our 
gross  national  product  through  retail  sales.  (This  is  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  total  commercial  sales  of  goods  and  services  of  the 
United  States  to  the  entire  rest  of  the  world.  One  need  only  consider 
the  employment  that  foreign  sales  produce  to  realize  the  beneficial 
impact  that  Appalachian  economic  recovery  would  have  on  the 
remainder  of  the  country.)  Our  annual  rate  of  personal  income  could,,j 
be  increased  by  $5.2  billion;  and  another  billion  dollars  could  be  addeckj 
in  new  housing  construction. 

Such  data  merely  indicate  what  a  developed  Appalachian  economy 
could  do.  They  do  not  mirror  the  misery  of  a  people  denied  the 
facilities  that  are  accepted  as  the  standard  throughout  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  In  countless  communities  of  Appalachia,  schools, 
highways,  hospitals,  and  water  and  sewage  systems  not  only  fail  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding  economy;  they  do  not  even  meet  the 
elemental  needs  of  the  people  today. 

Attempts  at  solutions  to  the  problems  of  Appalachia  have  been 
made  on  four  levels :  by  individuals,  by  local  groups,  by  communities, 
and  by  each  of  the  States.  The  Federal  Government,  through  its 
various  assistance  programs,  has  also  been  involved  at  each  level. 
In  each  case,  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  this  committee  that  success 
was  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  problems  were  truly  regional  in  scope, 
while  the  solutions  were  proposed  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  Therefore, 
the  committee  has  been  most  concerned  with  the  response  of  the 
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Federal  Government  to  the  request  for  a  regional  program  by  the 
Governors  of  the  11  States  acting:  in  concert. 

That  response,  as  embodied  in  S.  3,  contains  a  program  that  meets 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  Appalachia.  S.  3,  after  it  has  been  success¬ 
fully  implemented  by  the  Federal  and  State  agencies  involved  in  the 
program,  will  enable  the  people  of  the  area,  through  the  investments 
of  private  industry,  to  bring  about  the  full-scale  development  of  this 
region.  S.  3  is  simply  the  opening  step  in  a  campaign  to  bring  the 
Appalachian  region  and  the  people  of  Appalachia  up  to  the  same 
economic  level  as  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  That 
program  will  be  carried  out  within  a  sound  Federal,  State,  and  local 
partnership,  coordinating  existing  efforts  and  augmenting  these  with 
the  special  programs  set  forth  in  title  II,  part  A,  of  S.  3. 

This  committee,  therefore,  accepts  the  report  of  the  President’s 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and  the  testimony  thereon, 
acknowledging  that  it  is  within  the  tradition  and  the  prevailing 
.practice  of  American  economic  development  to  provide  for  the  full 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  every  area  of  this  country.  For  the 
well-being  of  the  national  economy  as  a  whole  is  dependent  on  the 
continued  progress  of  all  segments  and  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Thus,  the  committee  rejects  the  argument  of  the  opponents  of  the 
proposed  program  that  it  would  give  preferential  treatment  to 
Appalachia.  For  this  is  but  one  of  many  instances  of  regional  legisla¬ 
tion,  for  which  the  scope  of  direct  benefits  is  limited.  The  city 
dweller  of  the  East  draws  no  direct  benefit  from  cotton  and  wheat 
and  tobacco  support  programs;  peanut  research  does  not  directly  aid 
the  autoworker  of  Detroit  or  the  steelworker  of  Gary;  urban  renewal 
and  public  housing  legislation  provides  no  direct  benefit  to  the  rancher 
in  Montana;  nor  do  the  land  reclamation  projects  of  the  West  benefit 
the  lobsterman  in  Maine.  Yet  in  each  instance,  the  Congress  and 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  have  supported  such  programs 
not  only  for  their  direct  local  benefits,  but  also  for  their  contribution 
to  the  well-being  of  the  national  economy.  Such  justifications  exist 
in  equal  measure  for  the  proposed  legislation  for  the  Appalachian 
region,  where  the  problems  are  not  limited  to  a  single  resource  or  a 
single  community. 

I  The  committee  would  also  emphasize  the  view  that  the  presence  of 
distress  in  other  parts  of  the  country  is  no  reason  to  deny  or  delay  aid 
to  Appalachia.  The  committee  is  aware  of  conditions  of  economic 
stagnation  in  the  Ozark  Mountain  area,  in  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
region,  and  in  pockets  of  poverty  of  varying  sizes  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States. 

The  committee  received  testimony  on  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
region,  and  considered  amendments  to  S.  3  that  would  provide  plan¬ 
ning  funds  for  other  regional  commissions  and  initial  development 
funds  for  an  Upper  Great  Lakes  Authority.  During  the  committee’s 
executive  session  on  the  bill,  attention  was  directed  to  a  recent  letter 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  indicating  that  the  administration 
intends  at  an  early  date  to  request  congressional  action  for  dealing 
with  regional  problems  in  other  areas  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
decided,  therefore,  that  other  regional  development  programs  should 
not  proceed  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  The  committee  recognized  the  needs 
of  other  regions  which  have  problems  similar  to  those  of  Appalachia 
and  expressed  the  intention  to  give  early  consideration  to  other 
regional  development  problems. 
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Despite  the  valid  claims  of  other  areas  of  economic  lag  for  early 
and  systematic  consideration  by  the  Congress,  the  committee  recog¬ 
nizes  the  unique  character  of  the  Appalachian  region.  For  nowhere 
else  in  the  United  States  is  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  economic 
distress  comparable  to  that  of  Appalachia.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the 
conditions  to  which  S.  3  is  addressed,  6  of  the  States  included  in  the 
region  are  among  the  11  States  with  the  lowest  median  family  income. 
Attacking  the  roots  of  poverty  in  Appalachia  thus  means  attacking 
the  largest  single  center  of  economic  depression  in  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  no  other  region  in  the  country  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  far  with  interstate  efforts  toward  regional  planning  nor 
initiated  them  as  early. 

Assuredly  the  proposed  Appalachian  program  will  not  directly 
benefit  those  in  distress  outside  the  region.  But  neither  are  there 
provisions  in  this  legislation  which  would  preclude  assistance  to  other 
areas. 

This  committee  has  noted  that  throughout  the  testimony  presented 
to  it  with  regard  to  S.  3,  and  throughout  the  report  of  the  President’s  - 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  one  dominant  theme  has  been 
that  the  economic  problems  of  the  region  are  not  of  recent  origin. 
They  stem  partially  from  inherent  geographic  and  topographic  con¬ 
ditions  which  make  for  difficult  access  in  many  parts  of  the  region  and 
a  high  incidence  of  floods.  They  are  the  product  also  of  longstanding 
reliance  of  some  areas  on  a  single  industry  which  has  suffered  from 
national  technological  changes  outside  the  region.  In  other  instances, 
plant  obsolescence,  foreign  competition,  and  depletion  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  are  contributing  factors.  In  contrast,  some  observers  contend 
that  very  recent  improvements  in  Appalachia  and  current  data  re¬ 
garding  the  comparative  economic  position  of  the  region  render  the 
proposed  legislation  unnecessary.  This  committee  disagrees  with 
such  a  judgment. 

The  people  of  Appalachia  have  made  many  superlative  efforts, 
individually  and  through  their  local  and  State  governments,  toward 
improving  the  region’s  conditions.  They  have  continued  their  efforts 
to  provide  education,  transportation,  and  other  facilities  on  which  a 
program  of  sustained  economic  improvement  can  be  built.  They 
have  continued  their  efforts  to  overcome  the  handicaps  arising  from/''*' 
past  methods  of  resource  exploitation.  They  have  continued  to  try  ^ 
to  attract  new  industries  and  encourage  existing  ones  to  remain  and 
expand.  These  efforts  by  States  and  localities  provide  another  base 
upon  which  the  development  process  can  grow.  Certainly  the  people 
of  the  region  should  not  be  penalized  because  their  efforts  have  shown 
some  fruits.  Rather  they  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  their 
efforts  by  providing  the  regional  development  program  which  they 
and  their  Governors  have  asked  for  and  promised  to  support. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  provisions  of  S.  3  will  furnish  the 
type  of  coordinated  and  concerted  attack  on  the  regional  problems 
besetting  Appalachia  that  can  lift  the  region’s  economy  to  a  level 
closer  to  that  of  the  national  economy.  We  believe  that  S.  3  will  lead 
to  a  closing  of  the  gap  which  now  exists  between  metropolitan  Appala¬ 
chia  and  metropolitan  America,  urban  Appalachia  and  urban  America, 
and  rural  Appalachia  and  rural  America. 

We  also  agree  with  the  regional  approach  embodied  in  S.  3  and 
recommended  by  the  President’s  Appalachian  Commission  in  the 
recognition  that  poverty  is  no  respecter  of  State  lines  and  deprivation 
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is  no  respecter  of  county  lines.  The  State,  Federal,  and  local  ap¬ 
proach  to  solving  Appalachia’s  economic  problems  is  the  most  feasible 
and  the  most  workable  method  of  restoring  the  region  through  the 
combined  resources  of  all  levels  of  government. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  FEDERAL  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  COM¬ 
MITTEE  FOR  APPALACHIA 

The  Governors  of  the  Appalachian  States,  aware  of  the  problems 
outlined  above,  formed  the  Conference  of  Appalachian  Governors  in 
1960.  After  3  years  of  study  and  deliberation,  that  conference  con¬ 
cluded  that  active  Federal  cooperation  was  essential  to  the  formation 
of  comprehensive  solutions  to  the  problems  facing  the  region.  They 
requested  President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  establish  a  joint  Federal- 
State  commission  to  develop  those  comprehensive  solutions. 

|  On  April  9,  1963,  President  Kennedy  responded  to  the  request  of  the 
Governors  by  establishing  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Commission  was  comprised  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Appalachian  States  and  representatives  of  the  major  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  region.  The  Commission  con¬ 
ducted  a  year-long  study  of  the  region,  including  two  tours  throughout 
the  Appalachian  States,  during  which  representatives  from  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  Appalachian  economic  life  were  consulted.  Numerous 
meetings  were  held  in  the  city  of  Washington  between  Federal  and 
State  representatives  on  the  President’s  Commission. 

Exactly  1  year  after  the  establishment  of  the  Commission  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy,  on  April  9,  1964,  it  submitted  its  report  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  That  report  contained  detailed  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  how  a  coordinated  program  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  in¬ 
vestment  could  solve  the  most  urgent  problems  facing  the  region. 
The  report  was  the  product  of  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  following 
States  and  Federal  agencies. 

States : 

West  Virginia 
i  Alabama 
*  Georgia 

Federal  agencies: 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Small  Business  Administration. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Department  of  Defense. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Commerce. 

Department  of  Labor. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

President  Johnson  responded  to  this  report  with  a  message  to  the 
Congress  on  April  29,  1964,  in  which  he  submitted  his  administra¬ 
tion’s  draft  of  an  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1964, 


Kentucky 
Maryland 
North  Carolina 


Tennessee 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania 
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and  declared  that  the  conditions  of  Appalachia  are  “a  challenge  to  the 
ingenuity  as  well  as  the  compassion  of  Congress.” 

Extensive  hearings  were  conducted  during  the  88th  Congress  on 
this  program — by  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  11946,  and  by  this  committee  on  S.  2782. 

This  committee  reported  legislation  in  the  88th  Congress  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  President’s  Appalachian  program,  and  it  was  enacted  by 
the  Senate  on  September  25,  1964,  by  a  vote  of  45  to  13.  Though 
also  reported  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  companion  legislation 
was  not  brought  to  a  vote  in  that  body  during  the  88th  Congress. 

On  October  25,  1964,  President  Johnson,  by  Executive  Order  No. 
11186,  created  the  Federal  Development  Planning  Committee  for 
Appalachia  as  successor  to  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  This  more  recently  created  committee  has  continued 
the  work  of  the  Commission  and  has  engaged  in  extensive  preplanning 
work  pending  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL  AS  REPORTED 


The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  establish  an  Appalachian  Regional  Com¬ 
mission  to  achieve  “coordinated  action  between  the  States  and  Federal 
Government.” 

The  committee  believes  that  future  public  investment  in  Appalachia 
at  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  level  will  be  far  more  effective  if  it  is 
coordinated.  Appalachia’s  inadequate  tax  base  has  necessarily  meant 
an  inadequate  State  and  local  investment.  The  funds  that  have 
been  expended  on  development  programs  and  facilities  in  the  region 
would  have  achieved  better  results  had  they  been  concentrated  in  a 
unified  attack  on  the  most  severe  regional  economic  problems. 

Past  attempts  to  provide  a  more  coordinated  pattern  of  investment 
have  failed  due  to  the  absence  of  a  structure  for  comprehensive 
planning;  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  will  provide  such  a 
structure. 

The  Commission  will  be  a  clearinghouse  for  expert  opinion  which 
can  be  shared  throughout  the  region.  It  will  sponsor  research  and'’*'! 
demonstration  projects  upon  which  it  will  base  its  recommendation 
It  will  be  authorized  to  recommend  revisions  of  existing  laws,  at  all 
levels  of  government,  with  the  objective  of  expanding  the  develop¬ 
mental  potential  within  the  region. 

The  Commission  will  initiate  comprehensive  plans  for  regional 
development  and  will  be  the  principal  policymaking  body  for  such 
development.  However,  the  committee  emphasizes  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  not  intended  as,  and  will  not  be,  an  operating  agency.  It  will 
have  no  authority  over  any  other  agency  oj  Government  at  any  level. 

Section  223  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  Commission  will  make 
initial  recommendations  on  each  phase  of  the  programs  contained  in 
the  bill.  However,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  final  decision  on 
the  implementation  of  the  Commission’s  recommendations  will  rest 
with  the  President  and  with  the  States. 

The  committee  would  also  emphasize  the  fact  that  State  and  local 
interests  are  totally  protected  in  this  bill.  Under  the  terms  of  section 
222,  a  State  must  give  its  consent  before  any  program  is  implemented 
within  its  boundaries. 
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The  funds  requested  in  section  105(b)  for  the  operation  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  $2,200,000  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  demonstrate  clearly 
that  the  Commission  will  not  be  what  some  have  charged,  “a  federally 
controlled  regional  octopus. ”  These  funds  will  enable  hiring  of  a 
relatively  small  staff  of  experts  who  will  undertake  planning  and 
coordination  responsibilities  with  which  the  Commission  is  charged. 

The  committee  would  emphasize  the  consensus  which  exists  within 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  as  to  the  need  for  such  a  focal 
point  for  future  Appalachian  effort.  The  Governors  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  States  and  the  heads  of  major  Federal  agencies  have  signed  the 
report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  which 
endorses  the  creation  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

The  Governors  of  the  affected  States  have  been  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  advocates  of  the  regional  approach  which  the  new  Commission 
would  represent.  They  worked  together  for  3  years  to  bring  about 
the  creation  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
“he  report  of  the  Commission  clearly  indicates  that  the  Governors 
rave  merged  their  own  individual  State  interests  within  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  President’s  Commission  calling  for  a  regionwide 
effort.  This  bill  will  provide  the  States,  for  the  first  time,  with  a 
voice  in  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  within  the  Appalachian  portion 
of  their  States.  Their  views  will  be  expressed  through  a  stable 
institution,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  and  the  committee 
believes  that  this  procedure  will  insure  a  wiser  and  more  effective 
program  of  Federal  investment  as  well  as  State  investment  in 
Appalachia. 

The  structure  of  the  Commission  has  been  designed  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  representation  for  both  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 
Its  membership  would  be  as  follows:  Representing  the  States  would 
be  the  Governor  or  his  designee,  or  the  person  specified  by  State  law, 
of  each  participating  State,  and  one  Federal  cochairman  who  will 
speak  for  the  Federal  Government.  Since  the  bill  provides  that  it 
will  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  and  after  July  1,  1971,  the  Federal  cochair¬ 
man  could  not  serve  as  such  beyond  that  date.  The  Commission  will 
establish  its  own  procedures,  but  when  such  procedures  require  a  vote, 
the  reported  bill  requires  that  an  affirmative  vote  be  cast  by  a  majority 
f  the  State  members  from  the  participating  States  and  an  affirmative 
vote  of  the  Federal  cochairman. 

Some  observers  have  objected  to  the  voting  procedures  in  the  bill 
on  the  grounds  that  the  requirement  of  an  affirmative  vote  by  the 
Federal  cochairman  provides,  in  effect,  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  veto  over  State  proposals.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  a  majority  of  the  States  have,  in  effect,  a  veto  over  the  proposals 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  each  State  has  an  absolute  veto 
over  acceptance  of  programs  within  its  own  boundaries. 

In  most  of  the  programs  that  would  be  established  by  this  bill, 
the  Federal  Government  will  contribute  well  over  one-half  of  the 
total  funds.  The  program  for  the  developmental  highway  system, 
for  example,  calls  for  Federal  participation  at  a  level  of  70  percent 
of  the  total  cost.  The  committee  believes,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
fiscally  irresponsible  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  allow 
the  recommendation  of  such  substantial  sums  of  Federal  funds  without 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  member  on  the  Commission. 

In  developing  the  program  recommendation  which  it  will  make 
and  the  priorities  it  will  establish,  the  Commission  is  directed  to 
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give  consideration  to  pertinent  factors  of  economic  development. 
These  include  the  precise  relationship  between  the  project  request 
and  overall  regional  development.  In  the  development  of  the  region 
the  Commission  should  give  thorough  attention  to  those  actions 
that  will  promote  the  most  beneficial  exploitation  of  the  region’s 
great  natural  resources,  including  coal,  timber,  natural  gas,  clav, 
shale,  and  other  minerals.  The  Commission  should  weigh  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  area  requesting  the  grant  against  the  prosperity  of 
areas  with  competing  grant  requests.  It  should  give  thorough  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  relative  financial  resources  available  to  the  States  or  local 
units  which  request  assistance.  Above  all,  it  must  insure  that  the 
assistance  provided  will  improve  on  a  continuing,  rather  than  tem¬ 
porary  basis,  the  economic  potential  of  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
assistance,  and  that  priority  consideration  be  given  to  investments 
in  those  areas  with  significant  potential  for  economic  growth. 

The  reported  bill  specifically  prohibits  any  assistance  under  the  bill 
from  being  used  to  relocate  plants  from  one  area  to  another,  or  to(J 
finance  the  cost  of  industrial  plants,  commercial  facilities,  machinery,  ® 
or  working  capital,  or  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  generation 
transmission,  or  distribution  of  power  or  for  the  production,  trans¬ 
mission,  or  distribution  of  gas. 

Transportation  and  Access 

The  isolation  of  Appalachia  and  the  neglect  which  is  the  major 
cause  of  its  economic  ills  are  directly  attributable  to  the  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  access  to,  from,  and  within  the  region.  In  testimony  before  this 
committee,  it  has  been  apparent  that  a  comprehensive  developmental 
highway  system  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  program  for 
Appalachia. 

In  the  report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
the  point  is  made : 

The  remoteness  and  isolation  of  this  region  lying  directly 
adjacent  to  the  greatest  concentrations  of  people  and  wealth 
in  the  country,  is  the  very  basis  of  the  Appalachian  lag. 

The  report  of  the  President’s  Commission  gave  the  highway  problenv*^| 
"a  double  priority  of  emphasis,”  concluding  its  section  on  highway^J 
with  the  statement  that : 

Its  [Appalachia]  penetration  by  an  adequate  transportation 
network  is  the  first  requisite  of  its  full  participation  in  in¬ 
dustrial  America. 

The  committee  is  charged  with  the  primary  legislative  responsibility 
in  the  Senate  for  highway  development  in  the  United  States.  During 
the  hearing  on  S.  3,  as  well  as  S.  2782,  the  precedent  legislation  in  the 
88th  Congress,  and  in  previous  hearings  on  general  highway  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  committee  has  received  conclusive  evidence  from  many 
studies  which  have  demonstrated  the  impact  of  highways  on  economic 
development.  For  that  reason  the  reported  bill  authorizes  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Development  Highway  System  to  be  built  in  conjunction  with 
the  interstate  and  primary  and  secondary  systems.  The  Federal 
Government  would  contribute  $840  million  from  the  general  fund  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  development  highway  system  which  would 
be  designed  to  provide  access  to  the  presently  almost  inaccessible  sub- 
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regions  of  Appalachia.  These  highways,  while  they  would  ease  the 
traffic  congestion  in  some  parts  of  Appalachia,  will  not  be  constructed 
with  that  particular  objective  in  mind.  Rather  they  will  be  built  as 
instruments  of  economic  development  to  generate  traffic  where  none 
presently  exists.  They  will  do  so  by  opening  up  areas  to  development 
which,  because  of  their  present  remoteness  and  isolation  have  not 
been  developed. 

Appalachia  is  a  land  of  promise.  Its  natural  resources  foretell  both 
its  industrial  and  recreational  future.  Until  its  natural  resources  can 
be  moved  swiftly  to  their  processing  sites  and  then  to  their  markets, 
they  will  remain  an  unrealized  potential.  Tourism,  upon  which  a 
substantial  part  of  Appalachia’s  future  prosperity  will  rest,  cannot  be 
exploited  until  traveltime  both  into  and  within  the  region  is  improved. 
The  Appalachian  development  highway  system  will  provide  the  means 
to  insure  that  this  industrial  and  recreational  potential  is  realized. 

The  funds  for  this  program  will  be  provided  from  the  general  fund. 
There  will  be  no  reliance  upon  the  highway  trust  fund  and  thus  no 
threat  is  offered  to  that  fund’s  fiscal  integrity. 

The  States  in  Appalachia  have  put  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
their  primary  aid  highway  funds  into  their  Appalachian  areas.  Page 
24  of  the  report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
documents  that  point.  The  participating  States  will  provide  $360 
million  of  their  own  scarce  funds  to  build  the  2,350-mile  development 
system. 

There  are  sites  capable  of  full-scale  development  in  many  sections 
of  Appalachia,  but  because  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  terrain,  major 
highways,  such  as  those  contemplated  in  the  development  system 
itself,  cannot  always  be  routed  through  or  near  these  sites.  Therefore, 
a  system  of  short  access  roads  is  essential  to  full  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  region.  The  bill  would  authorize  the  construction  of  not 
more  than  1,000  miles  of  such  short  access  roads  from  the  major 
highways  to  these  sites. 

This  represents  an  additional  500  miles  of  local  access  roads  over 
the  amount  authorized  in  the  earlier  Appalachian  measure.  The 
increase  is  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  administration,  and 
the  committee  was  assured  by  administration  spokesmen  that  the 
added  mileage  could  be  constructed  within  the  original  and  unaltered 
budget  of  $50  million  which  has  been  allocated  for  construction  of 
local  access  roads.  The  committee  concurs  in  this  judgment,  in  the 
light  of  its  knowledge  of  construction  costs  for  similar  type  roads  on 
national  forests,  and  considers  it  a  realistic  estimate  of  the  costs 
involved. 

These  roads  may  be  built  to  recreational,  residential,  commercial, 
industrial,  or  other  similar  facilities  or  they  may  be  used  to  accel¬ 
erate  or  improve  a  school  consolidation  program.  They  can  be  used 
to  provide  access  to  an  industrial  park  or  to  a  recreation  complex 
or  to  a  new  housing  development,  but  there  will  be  no  use  of  these 
funds  for  the  construction  of  "private  driveways,”  as  some  have 
charged. 

Before  any  State  member  on  the  Commission  casts  his  vote  on  a 
highway  proposal,  he  must  have  obtained  the  recommendations  of 
the  State  highway  department.  When  the  Commission’s  plan  is 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Commission’s  role  is 
fulfilled.  The  bill  specifically  states  that  thereafter  the  normal 

s.  Rept.  13,  89-1 - 2 
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relationships  which  presently  exist  between  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  State  highway  departments,  established  under  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  will  be  followed.  No  State  is  required  to  engage 
in  any  program  under  the  bill,  including  the  development  highway 
system,  until  it  gives  consent. 

The  committee  bill  has  been  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  it 
authorizes  an  additional  highway  program  for  the  Appalachian  region 
almost  as  large  as  the  annual  program  for  the  construction  of  Federal- 
aid  primary  and  secondary  highways,  This  bill  authorizes,  in  effect, 
a  5-year  highway  program.  It  must  be  completed  in  accordance  with 
section  405  of  the  bill  which  states  that  this  act  shall  cease  to  be  in 
effect  on  July  1,  1970.  Excluding  the  leadtime  necessary  to  initiate 
the  program,  the  effective  length  of  the  program  would  be  about  5 
years.  Thus,  the  annual  highway  authorization  contained  in  this 
bill  amounts  to  only  one-fifth  of  $840  million  or  $168  million  per  year. 
On  a  70-30  ratio,  this  results  in  a  total  highway  program  of  $240 
million  per  year.  £ 

The  current  Federal-aid  A-B-C  authorization  amounts  to  $1  billion  V 
per  year,  for  a  total  annual  program  of  slightly  less  than  $2  billion. 
The  Appalachian  program  is,  therefore,  approximately  one-eighth  the 
size  of  the  normal  Federal-aid  A-B-C  program. 

The  highway  program  outlined  in  this  bill  augments  rather  than 
competes  with  the  regular  Federal-aid  highway  program.  It  assists 
the  Appalachian  States  in  opening  up  traffic  corridors  that  are  rela¬ 
tively  underdeveloped  at  the  present  time  and  which  could  not  be 
improved  to  fully  adequate  standards  throughout  their  length  under 
the  regular  Federal -aid  highway  program  within  the  foreseeable 
future.  It  augments  the  interstate  program  in  that  it  provides 
needed  connections  between  that  system  and  the  more  remote  and 
underdeveloped  areas  of  Appalachia.  It  augments  the  regular 
Federal-aid  highway  program  in  that  the  construction  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  development  highway  system  with  funds  made  available 
under  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1964  will  release 
regular  Federal-aid  highway  funds  for  the  construction  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  other  inadequate  Appalachian  highways  not  included  in 
the  developmental  system. 

The  committee  was  impressed  during  the  hearings  by  the  cardinal  ^ 
importance  attached  to  the  highway  program  by  the  Appalachian  ^ 
Governors  who  testified  for  their  respective  States.  It  was  unani¬ 
mously  acknowledged  that  the  road  construction  program  is  a  primary 
requisite  to  the  general  economic  development  of  the  region,  and  each 
of  the  Governors  assured  the  committee  that  his  State  is  prepared  to 
assume  its  share  of  the  matching  costs. 

Though  the  committee  acknowledges  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  resources  development  and  not  the  creation  of  immediate 
employment  opportunities,  we  would  urge  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
in  implementing  the  highway  and  other  construction  programs,  to 
promulgate  regulations  which  will  assure  the  maximum  feasible 
employment  of  local  labor. 

Health  Facilities 

Hospital  and  health  services  available  in  America  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  our  social  and  economic  progress.  The  Nation  has 
given  substantial  public  support  to  these  services  primarily  from  the 
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general  conviction  that  the  less  fortunate  should  not  be  denied  these 
basic  facilities.  Adequate  health  services,  however,  can  also  play  a 
vital  role  as  instruments  of  regional  economic  development. 

Without  such  services,  no  community  or  subregion  can  hope  to 
attract  modern  industry.  The  managers  of  industry  are  under¬ 
standably  reluctant  to  ask  their  employees,  no  matter  what  their 
responsibilities,  to  locate  in  a  region  where  their  families’  health  may 
be  jeopardized  by  inadequate  hospital  and  medical  care. 

In  many  sections  of  Appalachia,  this  problem  is  particularly  acute. 
The  low  income  in  these  sections  impairs  a  reasonable  support  of 
private  medicine  and  the  tax  base  necessary  for  even  rudimentary 
public  health  facilities  is  nonexistent.  The  committee  believes  that 
a  demonstration  program  should  be  established  that  will  provide  for 
multicounty  health  centers  in  several  of  the  more  isolated  and  im¬ 
poverished  sections  of  the  region. 

The  bill  provides  for  grants  for  the  construction,  equipment,  and 
operation  of  multicounty  demonstration  health  facilities,  including 
hospitals,  regional  health  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  and  other 
facilities  necessary  for  health. 

Construction  grants  may  not  exceed  SO  percent  of  total  costs, 
including  initial  equipment.  For  the  first  2  years  of  operation,  grants 
for  operation  may  total  100  percent.  For  the  next  3  years  grants  for 
operating  expenses  may  not  exceed  50  percent.  The  committee  notes 
that  health  facilities  and  hospitals  constructed  under  authority  of  this 
bill  are  to  be  primarily  for  outpatient  use  and  for  provision  of  diag¬ 
nostic  and  treatment  services  to  residents  of  the  area.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  understands  that  under  section  202(c),  which  provides 
grants  for  operation  of  these  facilities,  the  operating  cost  with  respect 
to  hospitals  and  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers  is  defined  as  the 
cost  of  operation  of  such  facilities  after  deduction  of  any  contributions 
by  States  or  local  governments,  or  by  private  organizations  or  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  is  the  committee’s  intent  that  this  cost  of  operation  shall 
also  be  determined  by  deducting  appropriate  charges  made  for  services 
received  by  individuals  at  sucb  facilities,  and  it  is  understood  that 
individuals  shall  be  admitted  for  treatment  under  regular  procedures 
and  that  appropriate  charges  shall  be  made  in  such  amounts  as  the 
individuals  are  able  to  pay. 

The  funds  available  for  operation  under  section  202(c)  shall  be 
available  only  for  those  hospitals  which  are  constructed  under  section 
202  (a)  and  (b).  They  will  not  be  available  to  hospitals  presently 
in  existence  or  those  that  will  be  constructed  under  other  public  or 
private  programs. 

In  computing  operating  costs,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
all  revenues  received  by  hospitals  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  any  operating  grant  under  this  section. 

Land  Stabilization,  Conservation,  and  Erosion  Control 

The  committee  reports  a  substitute  amendment  for  section  203,  as 
introduced,  which  provision  retains  the  80-20  matching  ratio  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  landowner,  and  raises  the  cost-sharing 
limitation  from  25  acres  to  50  acres. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  substitute  amendment,  modeled 
after  the  Great  Plains  program  which  has  been  successfully  operated 
in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
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North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming  for 
8  years,  more  specifically  addresses  the  problems  of  land  stabilization 
and  erosion  and  sediment  control,  and  provides  for  a  more  closely 
coordinated  program  of  related  land  and  watershed  development. 

The  rugged  topography  of  the  Appalachian  region  has  long  been  a 
deterrent  to  the  successful  farming  of  row  crops  in  significant  quantity. 
The  Appalachian  terrain  has  also  discouraged  mechanization  on  the 
farms  so  essential  to  profitable  agricultural  operations  today.  Thus, 
over  the  years,  the  steeply  sloped  Appalachian  farms  have  remained 
relatively  unproductive  and  have  undergone  severe  erosion.  The 
resulting  denuded  slopes  have  marred  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  land, 
contributed  to  widespread  siltation  of  its  streams,  and  have  thus 
impeded  the  development  of  the  great  potential  for  recreation  and 
tourism. 

Most  of  the  small  crop  farming  now  practiced  in  Appalachia  is  on  a 
marginal  basis  and  too  frequently  provides  only  a  bare  subsistence 
living  for  the  small  farmer.  It  is,  however,  unrealistic  to  expect  every  f 
small  Appalachian  farmer  to  give  up  his  farm  immediately — an  actN 
which  would  largely  result  in  simply  transforming  rural  poverty  into 
urban  poverty.  Mso,  many  of  the  small  farmers  of  the  region,  espe¬ 
cially  the  elderly  ones,  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  land  and  prefer  to  live  out 
their  years  on  the  farm,  rather  than  become  public  welfare  clients  in  the 
towns  and  cities.  Thus,  a  coherent  and  equitable  Appalachian  de¬ 
velopment  program  must  provide  for  restoration  of  the  land  under  its 
present  inhabitants  and  enable  them  to  realize  what  benefits  the  land 
can  furnish. 

The  substitute  amendment  is  predicated  on  established  practices 
of  soil  conservation  and  erosion  control  and  would  apply  the  10-year 
contractual  plan  for  cost-sharing  developed  in  the  Great  Plains  pro¬ 
gram.  It  offers  no  special  provisions  for  assisting  livestock  operations 
in  Appalachia.  The  committee  assumes  that  after  the  land  is  restored 
and  revegetated  the  operation  of  free  market  factors,  in  conjunction 
with  already  established  Federal  programs,  will  supply  this  need. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  benefits  from  soil  conservation,  water 
quality  control,  recreation,  and  the  preservation  of  open  spaces  in 
the  region  justify  and  support  the  implementation  of  this  program. 

In  the  administration  of  section  203,  the  committee  urges  that  the  / 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  encourage  the  fullest  * 
participation  of  State  extension  services  and  the  facilities  and  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  of  Appalachia. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  $17  million  are  authorized  to  be  spent 
in  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966. 


Timber 

Forest  products  are  among  the  most  potentially  significant  and  cur¬ 
rently  least  developed  of  Appalachia’s  natural  resources.  The  com¬ 
mercial  forest  area  of  the  region  comprises  some  67  million  acres,  or 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  total  land  surface. 

At  one  time  Appalachian  hardwoods,  because  of  their  abundance 
and  quality,  constituted  the  region’s  most  valuable  natural  resource. 
Demands  for  Appalachian  timber  remained  at  a  high  level  throughout 
the  19th  century,  for  use  in  housing  construction,  furniture,  railroad 
ties,  and  mining  timbers. 
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However,  the  steadv  flow  of  Appalachian  timber  for  a  century  or 
more  left  large  areas  of  once  forested  land  either  denuded  or  in  brush. 
Since  the  turn  of  the  century  the  demand  for  Appalachian  hardwoods 
has  declined.  This  has  been  partly  due  to  the  development  of  new 
competitive  materials,  partly  to  the  decline  in  building  new  railroads, 
the  development  of  coal  mining  technology  which  has  eliminated  the 
need  for  supporting  mine  timbers,  and  to  the  diminishing  supply  of 
high  quality  hardwoods  from  the  region. 

Small  woodlot  owners,  possessing  50  to  100  acres  or  less,  now  hold 
over  70  percent  of  Appalachia’s  commercial  forest  acreage.  Good 
timber  management  of  so  many  small  individual  stands  is  difficult, 
because  few  small  landowners  have  the  requisite  technical  knowledge, 
the  equipment,  the  capital,  or  the  time  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  their  woodlots  through  sound  and  modern  management  methods. 
Section  204  is  directed  specifically  toward  these  deficiencies. 

Contrary  to  a  widely  held  misconception,  the  inadequate  develop- 
'  Ynent  and  utilization  of  Appalachian  hardwoods  is  not  due  to  a  de- 
■  oiciency  of  supply.  The  committee  was  informed  that  for  all  Appa¬ 
lachian  hardwood  species  the  growing  stock  is  accumulating  three  times 
faster  than  it  is  being  cut,  and  the  ratio  for  softwoods,  though  less 
favorable,  is  13^  to  1.  As  stated  by  a  leading  authority  who  testified 
before  the  committee: 

Forest  Survey  reports  *  *  *  for  specific  areas  of  Appa¬ 
lachia  *  *  *  portray  an  even  more  vivid  picture  of  timber 
accumulation.  In  West  Virginia,  the  volume  in  sawtimber- 
size  trees  doubled  while  total  growing-stock  inventory  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  80  percent  between  1949  and  1961 — 
probably  a  record  increase  for  any  U.S.  forest  area  of  com¬ 
parable  size.  In  east  Tennessee,  total  growing-stock  volume 
increased  by  28  percent  between  1950  and  1961.  For  all  of 
Eastern  United  States,  the  increase  for  the  period  1953-63 
was  less  than  17  percent. 


The  comparatively  retarded  condition  of  the  forest  industry  in 
Applachia  does  not,  therefore,  result  from  inadequate  supply.  It 
would  appear  to  be  the  product  of  several  factors: 

>(1)  The  prevailing  ownership  pattern  of  small  woodlots  of  50 
to  100  acres  or  less  and  the  attendant  lack  of  technical  knowledge 
and  capital  of  the  small  owners. 

(2)  Inadequate  access  to  private  as  well  as  State  and  national 
forest  lands. 

(3)  Inadequate  concentration  and  marketing  facilities. 

(4)  Insufficient  management  capabilities  among  many  small 
mill  operators. 

(5)  Insufficient  research  in  wood  technology  and  marketing 
techniques  by  private  and  publicly  financed  resources. 

Though  section  204  of  the  bill  does  not  meet  all  of  these  deficiencies, 
in  conjunction  with  the  road  program  authorized  by  section  201,  and 
other  projected  programs,  it  provides  the  means  for  attacking  some 
of  the  most  persistent  problems  evolving  from  the  small  ownership 
pattern. 

Section  204  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
technical  assistance  in  the  organization  and  operation,  under  State 
law,  of  private  nonprofit  timber  development  organizations.  These 
organizations  would  provide  improved  timber  productivity  through 
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(а)  continuity  of  management,  cutting  practices,  and  marketing; 

(б)  administrative,  or,  where  necessary,  physical  consolidation  of  small 
holdings;  (c)  management  of  timberlands  donated  for  demonstrations 
of  good  forest  practices;  and  (d)  establishment  through  donations  of  a 
permanent  fund  to  carry  out  the  educational  works  of  the  organization. 

Section  204  authorizes  $5  million  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  to 
carry  out  the  authority  in  this  section,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  bulk 
of  the  funds  will  be  used  for  loan  purposes.  It  is  emphasized  that  this 
is  not  a  grant  program,  but  a  loan  program,  which  would  require 
matching  funds  of  approximately  $5  million  from  private  capital,  and 
would  return  the  full  appropriated  amount  to  the  Treasury  at  the 
completion  of  the  loan  schedule.  The  Federal  loans  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  under  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961. 

The  committee  believes  that  specific  features  of  the  organization 
and  structure  of  a  TDO  cannot  be  spelled  out  until  a  detailed  feas¬ 
ibility  study  has  been  made  of  each  area  in  which  a  TDO  is  to  be^l 
located.  However,  pending  such  studies,  the  committee  can  conceive'*' 
of  a  timber  development  organization  patterned  after  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Forestry  Foundation — a  purely  service  organization  requiring 
no  long-term  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  landowner — which  has 
been  so  successfully  operated  in  the  Northeastern  United  States. 
Or  a  TDO  might  have  a  corporate  structure  with  long-term  commit¬ 
ments  from  each  landowner  and  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  timber 
shared  among  the  landowners  pursuant  to  an  agreement. 

It  is  not  the  objective  of  this  act  for  a  TDO  to  purchase  lands  beyond 
the  degree  necessary  to  allow  an  individual  owner  of  a  “key  tract,” 
necessarily  included  within  the  boundaries  of  a  logical  unit,  to  sell  his 
lands.  Where  the  owner  of  such  a  “key  tract”  does  not  wish  to  join 
the  timber  development  organization,  but  is  willing  to  sell  his  lands, 
the  TDO  should  make  every  effort  to  secure  an  individual  buyer  for 
his  lands.  Thus,  the  TDO,  through  loans  and  other  means,  should 
be  the  catalyst  for  such  land  transactions  rather  than  a  principal. 
Only  in  situations  where  there  are  no  private  individuals  willing 
and  able  to  purchase  the  lands  should  the  TDO  purchase  such  lands 
in  its  own  right.  The  committee  further  assumes  that  the  TDO  would 
return  the  lands  to  private  ownership  as  soon  as  practical.  I 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  authority  are  to 
be  used  to  construct  or  acquire  any  facilities  for  manufacturing, 
processing  or  marketing  forest  products.  Funds  can  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  necessary  for  timber  growing,  such  as  access 
roads,  boundary  markings,  and  other  similar  facilities.  The  timber 
development  organizations  are  not  to  be  federally  directed;  their 
direction  and  management  will  come  through  existing  private  and 
State  rather  than  Federal  channels. 

The  committee  expects  the  implementation  of  the  timber  develop¬ 
ment  program  of  this  act  to  be  conducted  within  a  climate  favorable 
to  the  continued  growth  of  the  established  forest  products  industry. 
The  committee  received  testimony  during  the  hearings  on  the  growing 
capital  investment  in  plant  and  community  facilities  by  the  forest 
products  industry  over  the  past  5  years,  investments  which  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  $185  million  in  Appalachia  during  this  period.  This  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  the  development  of  regional  resources  and 
has  contributed  significantly  to  raising  the  forest  products  industry 
annual  payroll  to  its  present  level  of  more  than  $600  million.  It  is 
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the  intent  of  the  committee  that  the  total  thrust  of  Federal  assistance 
in  this  field  shall  not  inhibit,  but  shall  encourage  the  present  trend  ol 
growth  in  the  forest  products  industry. 

The  committee  draws  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  research  in 
wood  technology  and  urges  more  vigorous  efforts  in  this  field  by  both 
private  and  Government  agencies.  Specifically,  the  facilities  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  might  be  more 
fully  directed  toward  solving  problems  related  to  Appalachian  hard¬ 
woods.  Also,  the  Commission,  in  cooperation  with  the  forest  products 
industry,  should  explore  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  jointly 
sponsored  grant  program  for  wood  technology  research  in  the  many 
excellent  private  and  public  research  institutions  in  Appalachia. 

Finally,  the  committee  solicits  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  regard  to  the  suggestion  during  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  agriculture  conservation 
program  (now  only  3  percent  of  the  total)  be  allocated  to  improvement 
'I’Vof  forestry  practices,  especially  in  Appalachia. 

[li  /  A  total  of  $5  million  is  authorized  to  carry  out  the  technical 
assistance  and  capital  loan  provisions  of  the  timber  development 
program  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967. 

Water  Resources 

An  abundant  annual  rainfall  in  Appalachia  gives  the  region  a  water 
resource  potential  that  can  be  found  in  few  other  areas  of  the  country. 
Unfortunately,  this  potential  has  never  been  fully  realized,  and  all  too 
often,  water  acts  as  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  in  Appalachia. 

With  proper  control  and  management,  Appalachia’s  water  resources 
can  become  the  region’s  most  precious  natural  asset,  providing  almost 
unlimited  opportunities  for  recreational  activities  and  incentives  for 
industrial  development.  The  comprehensive  management  of  Appala¬ 
chian  water  resources  can  bring  an  end  to  the  frequent  floods  which 
devastate  many  parts  of  the  region  and  to  the  periods  of  drought 
which  often  imperil  the  health  and  the  economy  of  its  communities. 
Controlled  water  will  also  help  alleviate  pollution  problems  affecting 
Appalachian  streams,  including  the  4,000  miles  of  the  region’s  water- 
I  \ways  now  polluted  by  acid  drainage  from  coal  mines. 

I  *  The  fullest  possible  development  of  Appalachia’s  water  resources  is 
essential  to  the  economic  progress  which  this  bill  is  intended  to  stim¬ 
ulate  and  therefore  stands  as  a  key  provision  of  S.  3. 

Section  206  authorizes  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct 
a  thorough  survey  of  Appalachia’s  water  rsources,  in  consultation 
with  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and  all  appropriate 
Federal  and  State  agencies.  This  resource  survey  will  be  correlated 
with  existing  river  basin  studies,  and  it  is  expected  that  optimum  use 
can  be  made  of  the  region’s  water  resource  potential  when  the  study 
is  completed  and  the  resulting  plan  is  presented  to  the  President  and 
then  to  the  Congress  by  December  31,  1968.  The  sum  of  $5  million 
is  authorized  to  carry  on  this  work  in  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967. 

The  committee  wishes  to  point  out  with  regard  to  this  section  of 
the  bill  that  the  provisions  contained  therein  authorize  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct  water  surveys  in  Appalachia  exactly 
as  it  studies  other  river  basins  of  the  United  States,  including  such 
Appalachian  rivers  as  the  Delaware,  the  upper  Ohio,  the  Potomac, 
and  the  Susquehanna. 
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The  committee  is  assured  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
seek  the  cooperation  and  enlist  the  full  participation  of  other  Federal 
agencies  engaged  in  water  resource  development.  Furthermore, 
since  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  specific  statutory  authority 
for  the  development  of  water  and  related  land  resources  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  area  of  Appalachia,  the  committee  assumes  that  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  will  delegate  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  water  resources  study  in  that  portion  of  Appalachia  to  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Valley  Authority. 

The  committee  also  understands  from  testimony  that,  in  conducting 
the  water  resources  survey,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  not  delay 
authorized  study  programs  or  the  reporting  of  existing  studies  which 
contain  favorable  recommendations.  Further,  the  committee  under¬ 
stands  that  this  section  will  enable  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  review 
areas  where  in  the  past  it  had  not  been  able  to  recommend  develop¬ 
ment  work  under  existing  criteria,  and  the  committee  understands 
that  revised  reports  will  be  made  on  projects  which  might  qualify 
under  criteria  developed  from  this  act. 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  $5  million  is  authorized 
for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967. 


< 


Coal 


The  fundamental  problems  that  have  arisen  from  the  mining  of 
coal  in  Appalachia  demand  solutions  as  part  of  any  serious  attempt  to 
improve  the  Appalachian  economy. 

Despite  drastic  reductions  of  employment  in  the  past  two  decades, 
the  production  and  transportation  of  coal  still  remains  as  the  single 
largest  source  of  employment  in  Appalachia.  Nevertheless,  automa¬ 
tion  in  the  mines  and  shrinking  markets  have  worked  together  to 
reduce  coal  employment  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  in  the  past 
15  years. 

The  severely  depressed  economic  conditions  that  exist  in  many 
sections  of  Appalachia  are  invariably  the  direct  result  of  the  decline 
of  the  coal  industry.  The  mechanization  of  the  industry  has  brought 
about  a  technological  revolution  in  Appalachia,  to  which  the  painful 
period  of  adjustment  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

But  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  region  can  exert  a 
stabilizing  influence  on  the  Appalachian  economy.  Thus,  as  part  of 
the  economic  development  plan  for  Appalachia,  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  should  take  every  measure  to  encourage  the  production 
of  bituminous  coal. 

Much  of  the  Appalachian  landscape  has  been  ravaged  by  the  mining 
of  coal.  Former  practices  of  both  strip  mining  and  deep  mining  oper¬ 
ations  have  eroded  the  hillsides,  polluted  the  streams,  and  endangered 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  people.  Though  present  enlightened  man¬ 
agement  practices  have  made  great  progress  over  former  years,  the 
abuses  of  past  coal  mining  practices  serve  as  a  major  deterrent  to 
industrial  and  recreational  development  in  Appalachia. 

Local  and  State  governments  have  not  had  the  necessary  resources 
to  repair  the  widespread  damages  caused  by  coal  mining.  Strip  min¬ 
ing  in  the  region  causes  substantial  erosion  and  polluted  streams  both 
locally  and  many  miles  downstream.  Many  Appalachian  cities  and 
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towns  are  threatened  by  subsidence  of  lands  into  the  coal  mines  that 
lie  beneath,  threats  to  all  who  are  exposed  to  them.  Unsealed  under¬ 
ground  mines  have  leaked  enormous  quantities  of  acid  into  Appa¬ 
lachian  streams  and  rivers,  creating  serious  water  pollution  problems. 
The  reclamation  of  lands  damaged  by  past  mining  operations  is  crucial 
to  stimulating  economic  development  in  Appalachia.  This  committee 
therefore  endorses  the  administration’s  recommendations  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  to  restore  and  reclaim  the  land  and  water  resources 
of  Appalachia  which  have  been  damaged  by  past  mining  practices. 

Section  205  of  the  bill  expands  federally  authorized  programs  which 
now  make  available  limited  funds  to  meet  some  of  these  problems. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  repair  damage  caused 
by  mine  subsidence  throughout  Appalachia  on  a  scope  greater  than 
that  provided  under  existing  legislation. 

The  existing  mine  fire  control  program  has  had  its  appropriations 
limitation  increased  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  been  author¬ 
ized  additional  funds  to  restore  areas  damaged  by  mining  practices. 

The  Federal  contributions  to  all  programs  referred  to  in  section 
205(a)  are  established  at  not  to  exceed  75  percent  by  the  bill.  Further¬ 
more,  these  new  appropriations  will  not  be  counted  in  any  computation 
of  apportionments  to  the  States  under  the  existing  national  programs. 
In  order  to  insure  that  private  landowners  do  not  receive  a  windfall 
from  strip  mine  reclamation,  such  projects  will  be  earned  out  only  on 
those  lands  to  which  the  public  has  access  or  from  which  a  public 
benefit  will  result. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  undertake  a  strip  mine  study  in 
full  cooperation  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  and  the  Commission.  The  Secretary  is  to  submit 
to  the  President,  and  the  President  to  Congress,  by  July  1,  1968, 
detailed  recommendations  for  a  long-range  comprehensive  program 
for  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  strip-  and  surf  ace-mined  areas 
in  the  United  States  and  for  the  policies  under  which  the  program 
should  be  conducted.  The  Secretary  is  further  required  to  make  an 
interim  report  to  the  Commission  summarizing  his  findings  with 
regard  to  those  aspects  of  strip-  and  surface-mining  operations  in  the 
region  most  urgently  requiring  attention. 

The  study  will  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  mining  and 
its  results;  the  effectiveness  of  State  and  local  control  over  strip¬ 
mining  activity  including  the  enforcement  of  State  legislation;  the 
public  interest  and  public  benefits  resulting  from  reclamation  activi¬ 
ties  ;  the  appropriate  cost-sharing  roles  of  Federal  and  State  Govern¬ 
ments  and  private  interests,  and  other  relevant  topics. 

The  committee  would  emphasize  that  private  landowners  will  not 
be  unjustly  enriched  under  the  proposed  reclamation  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program,  and  that  all  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  work  will 
proceed  under  authority  of  present  statutes.  Pending  submission  to 
the  Congress  of  the  results  and  recommendations  of  the  study  author¬ 
ized  in  section  205(c),  all  fish  and  wildlife  restoration  of  strip-mined 
areas  will  be  confined  to  pilot  projects  which  will  be  part  of  the  study 
itself. 

The  committee  has  given  careful  deliberation  to  the  above  issues, 
during  its  prior  consideration  of  S.  2782,  and  on  August  12,  1964, 
received  specific  assurance  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  regarding 
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the  administration  of  the  proposed  reclamation  and  rehabilitation 
program.  The  letter  from  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  11,  1964- 

Won.  Jennings  Randolph, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  In  response  to  your  inquiry  about  the 
provisions  of  section  205  of  H.R.  11946,  the  proposed  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Development  Act  of  1964,  which  would  provide,  among  other 
things,  programs  for  mining  area  restoration,  we  are  happy  to  give 
you  our  understanding  with  regard  to  the  language  of  the  bill  and  with 
regard  to  the  role  of  this  Department  in  carrying  out  the  proposed 
programs. 

All  of  the  programs  provided  under  section  205,  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  are  either  extensions  of  existing  authority  now  exercised  by  this 
Department,  or  the  provision  of  additional  funds  to  accelerate  such 
departmental  activities  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

Section  205(a)(1)  extends  the  scope  of  the  act  of  July  15,  1955, 
regarding  the  sealing  and  filling  of  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines  from 
the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  entire  Appalachian  region. 

Section  205(a)(2)  removes  the  $500,000  limit  contained  in  the  act 
of  August  31,  1954,  on  annual  expenditures  for  control  of  fires,  insofar 
as  fires  in  inactive  coal  mines  in  the  Appalachian  region  are  concerned. 

Section  205(a)  (3)  permits  the  allocation  of  funds  for  fish  and  wildlife 
restoration  in  the  Appalachian  region  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  of  1937  and  the  Federal  Aid 
in  Fish  Restoration  Act  of  1950. 

Each  of  these  programs  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  and 
each  has  carefully  been  managed  to  serve  the  public  interest.  No 
private  landowners  will  be  unjustly  enriched  by  the  activities  proposed. 

In  the  filling  and  sealing  of  voids  to  prevent  surface  subsidence,  the 
Department  always  requires  that  work  be  done  underground  only 
where  title  to  the  underground  coal  has  been  assigned  to  a  local  public 
body — usually  a  city  or  county.  No  further  mining  is,  therefore, 
permitted  to  undo  the  subsidence  control  work.  Surface  land  is, 
of  course,  benefited  by  the  prevention  of  cave-ins,  but  this  serves  to 
protect  innocent  property  owners,  public  and  private,  rather  than  to 
enrich  them. 

In  the  controlling  of  mine  fires,  only  fires  in  inactive  deposits 
may  be  controlled  under  the  program.  No  fire  is  extinguished  until 
title  to  the  coal  measures  is  obtained  by  the  Government.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  title  is  given  to  the  Government  because  burning  coal  seams 
are  of  little  value  to  the  owners  of  the  mineral  rights.  Fire  control  is 
accomplished  by  introducing  nonflammable  materials,  primarily 
sand  and  gravel,  into  the  voids  surrounding  the  burning  coal,  thus 
cutting  off  the  oxygen  supply.  Such  control  eliminates  the  hazards 
to  health  and  safety  created  by  such  fires,  but  generally  renders  the 
coal  seam  unfit  for  further  mining  operations.  Surface  title  to  land 
over  a  mine  fire  is  not  obtained  and  does  not  seem  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  public  purposes  intended.  There  is  no  profit  to  any 
private  landowner  from  the  fire  control  work.  There  may,  of  course, 
be  protection  from  threatened  damage — as  in  the  case  of  preventing 
cave-ins. 
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The  fish  and  wildlife  restoration  work  intended  in  the  first  2  years 
of  the  program  would  be  a  pilot  project  in  a  surface  mined  area  in 
Appalachia — to  be  undertaken  by  the  appropriate  State  conservation 
agency.  The  mines  involved  will  have  to  have  been  abandoned — with 
no  legal  recourse  available  to  oblige  the  former  mine  operators  to 
undertake  restoration  work.  Biological,  economic,  and  other  data 
obtained  from  this  experiment  will  indicate  the  feasibility  of  using 
the  grant-in-aid  program  for  fish  and  wildlife  restoration  by  the 
States  to  mitigate  the  deleterious  consequences  of  surface  mining  in 
the  Appalachian  region.  This  program  has  been  used  successfully  to 
restore  surface  mined  areas  in  less  mountainous  areas  in  Midwestern 
States.  Care  will  be  taken  to  prevent  private  enrichment  from  the 
program  by  requiring  permanent  easements  for  public  fishing  and 
hunting  on  all  property  to  be  rehabilitated  and  by  agreements  on  the 
part  of  property  owners  to  maintain  the  restored  conditions.  Al¬ 
though  some  owners,  conceivably,  may  be  able  at  some  future  time  to 
realize  a  higher  sale  value  for  their  land  because  of  its  enhanced 
beauty,  the  public  right  to  hunt  and  fish  and  the  ecological  conditions 
promoting  hunting  and  fishing  will  be  secured.  Inasmuch  as  these 
constitute  a  sufficient  public  benefit  to  undertake  the  improvements 
and  since  the  easements  will  extend  to  all  future  owners  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  we  do  not  believe  the  affected  property  owners  will  be  directly 
enriched  at  public  expense. 

This  pilot  project  will  contribute  to  the  overall  value  of  the  national 
study  of  surface  mining  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  Department 
also  undertake. 

In  testifying  before  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  on 
May  6,  1964,  I  observed: 

“An  active  program  to  remove  the  scars  of  surface  mining  is  more 
complex.  The  largest  coal  mining  States  in  Appalachia  now  have 
laws  designed  to  regulate  future  surface  mining  and  to  induce  mine 
operators  to  restore  the  land.  We  do  not  propose  continuously  to 
sweep  up  after  tomorrow’s  surface  miners.  We  believe  the  States  can 
and  will  insist  that  the  mine  operators  do  that  job  themselves. 

“The  chief  problem  lies  in  the  surface  mines  which  were  abandoned 
before  State  statutes  were  passed.  Many  of  these  were  occasioned 
by  the  emergency  of  the  Second  World  War,  when  the  urgent  need  for 
coal  and  the  shortage  of  labor  led  to  hasty  surface  mining  without 
planning  to  control  the  consequences.  Surely  the  Nation  has  an 
obligation  to  help  heal  these  sores. 

“Such  restoration  work  however,  raises  thorny  policy  problems. 
Much  of  the  ravaged  land  is  privately  owned.  Ownership  often  is 
divided  between  a  surface  owner — who  usually  holds  a  small  acreage — 
and  the  owner  of  mineral  rights — usually  a  large  mining  company. 
In  its  present  condition,  the  land  is  virtually  worthless,  although  more 
coal  seams  lie  beneath  some  of  it. 

“If  land  is  restored  to  productive  use,  who  is  to  benefit  from  the 
increased  value?  Should  the  surface  owner  be  free  to  use  the  land 
or  to  sell  it  at  a  substantial  profit  without  contributint  to  the  cost  of 
its  restoration?  We  think  not.  What,  then,  is  the  extent  of  his 
obligation  to  support  the  restoration?  Costs  of  restoration  may  run 
from  $50  to  $600  per  acre,  or  even  more.  In  many  instances  this  cost 
is  far  above  the  present  value  of  the  land  and  exceeds  the  probable 
value  of  the  land  after  restoration. 
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“Yet  to  leave  such  sores  unrepaired  will  mean  continued  destruc¬ 
tion  of  other  land,  pollution  of  water  supplies  for  towns  and  cities 
downstream,  elimination  of  recreational  values  for  citizens  of  a  wide 
area,  and  other  evils.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  a  reasonable  formula 
must  be  devised  to  determine  the  fair  proportion  of  restoration  costs 
which  the  surface  owner  can  afford  to  pay — either  at  time  of  restoration 
or  when  such  land  is  sold. 

“But  what  of  the  owner  of  the  mineral  rights?  Is  he  to  remain  free 
to  return  for  coal  still  deeper  in  the  earth?  How  are  we  to  prevent 
destruction  of  the  restoration  effort  by  future  surface  mining  in  the 
restored  area?  Are  we  to  depend  upon  existing  control  statutes  to 
protect  the  public  investment?  We  hope  that  we  can,  but  a  careful 
determination  of  that  prospect  must  be  made. 

“What  return  should  the  public  expect  for  its  investment  in  restora¬ 
tion  on  private  land?  For  example,  should  public  access  for  fishing 
and  hunting  be  a  condition  where  land  is  restored  primarily  for  fish 
and  wildlife  benefit? 

“These  and  other  similar  questions  cannot  be  settled  here  today. 
They  will  require  a  systematic  study  of  the  extent  of  the  surface¬ 
mining  problem  of  Appalachia,  a  careful  examination  of  the  policy 
issues,  the  proposal  of  effective  techniques  for  reclamation  and  of 
equitable  procedures  for  its  accomplishment — thorough  discussion 
of  the  proposals  with  the  people  of  the  affected  States,  and  then  the 
consistent  adherence  to  agreed  upon  policies  by  all  participating 
Federal  and  State  agencies  in  the  execution  of  the  restoration  pro¬ 
gram.  For  that  reason,  the  bill  *  *  *  proposes  such  a  study  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  full  cooperation  with  other  appro¬ 
priate  Federal  agencies  and  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.” 

We  intend  in  submitting  our  report  on  surface  mining  in  the  United 
States  to  recommend  appropriate  concerted  action  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States,  local  governments,  and  private  parties  to 
meet  the  surface-mining  problem  intelligently  in  the  public  interest. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  explain  our  understanding  of 
section  205  of  H.R.  11946.  If  we  can  be  of  further  help  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


i 
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As  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stewart  L.  Udall,  has  testified,  and 
as  is  acknowledged  by  all  authorities  in  the  field,  one  of  the  principal 
deterrents  to  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  recreational  develop¬ 
ment  of  many  areas  of  Appalachia  is  the  blight  of  a  land  scarred  by 
abandoned  strip-mine  operations.  Accordingly,  the  committee  re¬ 
ports  amendments  to  section  205  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  financial  contributions  to  the  States  for  reclamation 
and  rehabilitation  of  surface  and  strip-mined  areas.  Such  work  will 
be  limited  to  public  lands  and  private  lands  from  which  public  benefits 
will  accrue.  The  bill  provides  firm  safeguards  against  the  reaping  of 
undue  financial  benefits  by  private  landowners  or  mine  operators. 

A  total  of  $36,500,000  is  authorized  for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  <  v  '  ' 
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Vocational  Education  Facilities 

The  technological  revolution  taking  place  today  in  the  United 
States  has  made  its  greatest  impact  in  Appalachia.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  mining,  heavy  industry,  and  agriculture  have  contrib¬ 
uted  most  of  the  unemployment  problems  which  plague  Appalachia 
today. 

Of  the  several  hundred  thousand  unemployed  in  Appalachia,  most 
are  either  unskilled,  semiskilled,  or  possess  skills  for  which  there  is 
no  longer  any  demand.  Sufficient  facilities  for  vocational  training  do 
not  exist  in  the  region,  which  is  already  hard  pressed  to  finance  and 
maintain  an  adequate  public  school  system.  Clearly,  vocational 
education  must  be  provided  on  a  much  larger  scale  if  Appalachia  is 
ever  to  overcome  the  debilitating  effects  of  massive  unemployment. 

Because  of  the  serious  shortage  of  vocational  school  facilities  in  the 
Appalachian  region,  this  bill  provides  more  funds  to  the  Appalachian 
portions  of  the  11  affected  States  under  the  recently  enacted  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Act  of  1963.  Section  211  thereby  authorizes  a 
Federal  supplement  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  of  $16 
million  for  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966  for  construction  of  school 
facilities  within  the  Appalachian  region. 

Sewage  Treatment 

Inadequate  waste  treatment  through  the  lack  of  sewage  treatment 
facilities  is  a  serious  Appalachian  problem  which  threatens  the  health 
of  its  people  and  discourages  economic  development.  Section  212 
of  the  bill  therefore  provides  a  total  of  $6  million  for  1965  and  1966 
to  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  control  facilities, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  which  authorizes 
such  construction.  These  special  Appalachian  authorizations  are  not 
to  be  affected  by  the  authorization  ceilings  or  allotments  among  the 
several  States,  otherwise  provided  in  that  act. 

Supplements  to  Existing  Grant-in-Aid  Programs 

As  conclusively  demonstrated  in  the  Commission’s  report,  the 
lagging  economy  in  many  sections  of  Appalachia  has  resulted  in  the 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  not  being  fully  utilized  by  communities 
most  in  need  of  them,  simply  because  they  could  not  produce  the 
matching  funds  required.  Hill-Burton  Act  hospitals,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  small  watershed  conservation  and  development 
programs,  the  Federal  Airport  Act’s  airport  development  assistance, 
as  examples,  are  simply  not  available  to  many  of  Appalachia’s 
communities. 

Therefore,  section  214  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  provision  of  a 
special  fund  to  help  Appalachian  communities  meet  part  of  the  local 
share  of  existing  grant-in-aid  programs.  Under  this  authority  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  following  appropriate  consultation  with  the 
Appalachian  Commission,  is  empowered  to  allocate  funds  to  eligible 
localities  “*  *  *  for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal 
contribution  *  *  *  above  the  fixed  maximum  portion  of  the 
cost  *  *  *  authorized  by  applicable  law.”  Such  funds  shall  not 
be  used  to  increase  the  Federal  share  of  any  program  to  more  than 
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80  percent  of  the  cost;  they  shall  be  used  only  for  grant  programs, 
not  for  any  loan  or  other  Federal  financially  assisted  program;  and 
only  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  facilities. 

Therefore,  section  214  authorizes  the  Federal  share  of  grant-in-aid 
projects  under  existing  Federal  programs  to  go  as  high  as  80  percent 
and  authorizes  $90  million  for  these  supplemental  grants. 

Under  this  authority  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  following  appro¬ 
priate  consultation  with  the  Appalachian  Commission,  is  empowered 
to  allocate  funds  to  eligible  localities  “*  *  *  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
increasing  the  Federal  contribution  *  *  *  above  the  fixed  maximum 
portion  of  the  cost  *  *  *  authorized  by  applicable  law.” 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  clear  that  the  80-percent  ceiling 
applies  to  the  total  cost  of  the  project.  It  is  not  to  be  applied  in 
addition  to  the  customary  Federal  share  allowed  in  these  existing 
grant  programs.  Non-Federal  interests  should  pay  at  least  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  cost. 

The  supplemental  funds  shall  be  used  only  for  grant  programs,  not 
for  any  loan  or  other  Federal  financially  assisted  program,  and  only 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  facilities. 

The  committee  would  make  note  of  the  observations  of  some  that 
the  provision  for  supplementing  presently  authorized  grant-in-aid 
programs  in  “back-door  reenactment”  of  the  Public  Works  Accelera¬ 
tion  Act.  Without  accepting  the  implied  strictures  against  the 
accelerated  public  works  program,  the  committee  draws  attention  to 
the  marked  differences  between  that  national  program  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  Appalachian  program.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  projects 
selected  for  special  financial  aid  in  Appalachia  will  be  those  which 

(1)  are  part  of  a  comprehensive  program  for  a  Jarger  area  plan,  and 

(2)  not  only  promise  lasting  long-term  benefits,  but  are  also  necessary 
for  the  successful  realization  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a  given  area, 
and  (3)  need  not  be  confined  to  those  areas  designated  as  depressed 
areas  under  the  criteria  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

With  respect  to  the  third  factor  mentioned  above,  the  committee 
takes  note  of  the  argument  that  the  proposed  legislation  contains  no 
standards  for  determining  the  eligibility  of  small  areas,  and  that,  in 
fact,  some  67  counties  would  be  eligible  for  special  assistance  under  the 
Appalachian  program  which  are  not  eligible  for  grants  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  The  committee  acknowledges  this 
fact,  but  believes  that  the  conclusion  drawn  therefrom  misses  the 
entire  point  of  regional  planning. 

It  was  recognized  that  Appalachia’s  unique  historical  development 
produced  special  conditions  which  demanded  not  only  special  pro¬ 
grams  but  a  special  approach  also;  that  is,  combining  many  of  the 
small  areas  (or  counties)  into  larger  and  stronger  units,  depressed  and 
prosperous  areas  alike,  all  working  together  to  achieve  the  maximum 
benefit  from  newly  coordinated  State  and  Federal  programs. 

This  is  regionalism,  whether  it  be  the  regionalism  of  towns  and 
counties  banded  together  or  the  regionalism  of  States  banded  together. 
In  either  case — both  of  which  were  seen  to  be  necessary  if  either  were 
to  be  successful,  and  both  of  which  are  provided  for  in  this  act — a 
fundamental  principle  must  be  that,  when  the  smallest  units  have 
pooled  their  resources  to  plan  how  to  overcome  economic  stagnation, 
they  have  the  flexibility  to  decide  for  themselves  where  they  shall 
provide  the  special  projects  and  programs  which  can  do  them  the  most 
good.  (To  encourage  these  combinations  the  act  encourages  the 
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States  to  create  local  development  districts — not  necessarily  new 
combinations  or  entities — which  will  be  eligible  for  special  aids  under 
the  act.)  This  means  that  if  the  people  of  several  depressed  counties 
freely  agree  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  have  a  neighboring  pros¬ 
perous  county  be  the  location  for  a  new  regional  medical  center,  it 
can  be  presumed  that  this  is  the  most  economic  and  potentially 
helpful  decision  for  those  several  counties,  and  that  this  decision  best 
assures  that  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  will  produce  the  desired 
res  id  t. 

Critics  of  the  act  have  recognized  that  the  highway  program  cannot 
be  confined  only  to  those  counties  which  are  officially  designated  as 
depressed  under  the  ARA  and  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act. 
They  fail  to  see  the  logical  extension  of  this  same  kind  of  reasoning  to 
other  portions  of  the  act,  such  as  the  provisions  for  controlling  water, 
for  cleaning  up  polluted  streams,  for  reclaiming  abandoned  mining- 
areas  and  planning  for  recreation  areas,  and  so  on. 

If  it  is  recognized  that  getting  the  fullest  effectiveness  out  of  a 
highway  requires  that  certain  fundamental  technical  principles  must 
be  adhered  to,  surely  it  can  be  seen  that  other  development  projects 
partake  of  the  same  nature  and  logic.  These  natural  resource  an 
physical  development  projects,  planned  to  have  an  economic  stimulus 
over  as  broad  an  area  as  possible,  must  be  located  where  they  can  do 
the  most  good  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  there  also  exists  at  that 
same  spot  a  pool  of  unemployed  men  or  a  population  with  low  income. 

Section  224  does  require  the  Commission  to  establish  standards  and 
criteria  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  But,  instead  of 
confirming  the  application  of  the  projects  and  programs  into  previously 
(and  somewhat  rigidly)  designated  areas  under  previous  programs,  the 
proposed  act  focuses  upon  program  criteria,  procedures,  and  their 
economic  interrelationships,  as  well  as  area o. 

Thus,  it  is  left  up  to  the  new  Commission — the  single  Federal 
representative,  the  11  States  and  the  collaborating  counties  throughout 
the  region — to  select  for  certain  projects  and  programs  those  areas 
which  promise  the  most  return  on  the  investment  over  the  long  term. 

In  ascertaining  the  amount  of  contribution  to  the  local  share  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  can  make  available  to  the  relevant 
Federal  agencies  through  the  supplemental  fund,  he  shall  consider  the 
total  cost  of  the  project.  Thus,  in  determining  the  cost  of  a  small 
watershed  program  to  the  local  community,  he  shall  find  the  entire 
cost  figure  involved  and  then  set  a  cost  and  a  share  for  the  whole 
program,  including  the  works  of  improvement,  land-treatment 
measures,  and  purchase  of  right-of-way  easements  and  relocation  costs. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund  has  been  added  to  the  list 
of  designated  programs  which  may  be  supplemented.  Supplemental 
grants  may  be  made  to  meet  the  cost  of  land  acquisition  and  improve¬ 
ments  to  land  acquired  with  funds  from  that  act.  These  grants  may 
be  made  despite  section  5  (e)  and  (f)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conser¬ 
vation  Fund  Act  which  would  otherwise  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  from  making  grants  under  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  for  projects  which  receive  Federal  funds  from  other  Federal  pro¬ 
grams.  Grants  under  the  Appalachian  program  to  enable  the  States 
and  local  communities  to  participate  effectively  in  Federal  programs, 
providing  assistance  in  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  facilities  in  the  region  that  will  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  the  region,  do  not  constitute  dupl.cation  of  Federal  con- 
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tributions  which  section  5  (e)  and  (f)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con¬ 
servation  Fund  Act  was  designed  to  prevent. 

Procedures  and  Criteria  for  Program  Approval 

The  procedures  for  approval  and  implementation  of  programs  and 
projects  are  set  forth  in  sections  223  and  303  of  the  bill.  In  summary, 
they  provide  that  an  application  for  assistance  under  the  act  may 
originate  from  any  source  in  a  State’s  eligible  counties,  but  the  appli¬ 
cation  can  reach  the  Commission  only  through  the  State  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Commission. 

This  means  that  neither  the  Commission  nor  the  Federal  Cochair¬ 
man  can  dictate  to  a  State  what  projects  it  should  recommend  to  the 
Commission,  nor  can  the  Commission  bypass  the  State  representative 
by  approving  projects  and  programs  submitted  to  it  by  a  local  govern¬ 
ment.  These  provisions  further  assign  to  the  States  the  primary 
responsibility  for  maintaining  a  close  and  coherent  relationship 
between  individual  projects  and  overall  economic  development  pro¬ 
grams  for  their  respective  areas  of  Appalachia.  The  committee 
would  note  that  the  critical  role  of  the  States  in  the  Appalachian 
development  program  calls  for  the  appointment  of  persons  of  the 
highest  talents  and  capabilities  to  staff  and  implement  this  program. 

Since  the  primary  aim  of  this  act  is  to  stimulate  and  foster  economic 
growth  in  the  Appalachian  region,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Commission 
to  be  guided  by  the  criteria  set  forth  in  section  224,  which  stress 
the  potential  for  future  growth.  Here  also  the  Commission  will  be 
guided  by  the  assumption  that  the  individual  States  are  best  qualified 
to  determine  in  their  respective  areas  the  locations  of  significant 
potential  for  economic  growth. 

Research  and  Demonstration  Projects 

The  committee  shares  with  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  the  awareness  that  many  questions  affecting  the  future 
of  Appalachia  remain  unanswered.  Much  remains  to  be  done;  a 
substantial  amount  of  research  will  be  required  to  determine  how  to 
provide  more  effective  development  programs  for  weak  and  inefficient 
local  units  of  government;  tourism  is  not  yet  fully  understood  as  a 
means  of  developing  the  region ;  and  no  one  is  fully  aware  of  the  range 
of  potential  utilization  of  Appalachian  raw  materials. 

As  earlier  noted,  however,  coal  remains  the  single  largest  resource 
of  the  region,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  development 
of  the  area  that  there  be  opened  new  markets  for  coal.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  committee  that  the  Commission  should  include  within 
its  efforts  the  study  of  the  development  of  such  new  markets. 

The  committee  is  also  in  agreement  with  the  finding  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  which  declared  in  its  1964 
report  that  “Developments  in  the  field  of  power  could  have  a  marked 
impact  upon  the  future  economic  situation  in  the  Appalachian  region” 
and  stated  that  study  of  the  potential  benefits  of  using  coal  and  hydro 
resources  for  this  purpose  should  be  “among  the  early  concerns”  of  a 
regional  organization.  The  committee  shares  the  view  expressed  by 
the  PARC  report  that: 

These  studies  should  be  conducted  with  the  assistance  and 
counsel  of  an  advisory  committee  which  includes  representa- 
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tives  of  private  utilities,  electric  cooperatives,  municipal 
systems,  Federal  and  State  agencies,  and  the  public,  and 
should  be  coordinated  with  the  present  Federal  Power 
Commission  survey  of  national  power  requirements. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  consensus  of  the  committee  that  the  Regional 
Commission  should  initiate  early  a  study  of  the  coal  resources  of 
Appalachia,  especially  in  relation  to  the  generation  of  low-cost 
electricity  for  market  within  the  region  and  in  areas  of  high-cost 
power  outside  of  Appalachia. 

Section  302  authorizes  $5,500,000  for  such  studies  and  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  make  grants,  either  directly 
or  through  the  Commission  or  other  agencies  for  such  research  an 
investigation.  The  committee  emphasizes  that  funds  authorized 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  used  for  any  construction  activity. 

The  committee  also  considered  a  proposed  amendment  to  provide 
an  additional  $2,500,000  for  operation  of  a  pilot  plant  for  processing 
low-grade  Ron  ore  of  the  Appalachian  region.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  its  report  on  the  proposal  noted  that  operation  of  such  a 
facility  by  the  Commission  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  Commission’s 
role  as  a  planning  and  coordinating  body  rather  than  an  action  agency. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  further  noted  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  currently  conducting  a  substantial 
program  in  ferrous  metals  beneficiation  research,  and  that  further 
efforts  in  that  area  should  be  undertaken  as  an  integrated  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines’  program  under  existing  authority  upon  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  The  committee 
would  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  potentialities  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  program  in  relation  to  the  possible  development 
of  low-grade  iron  ore  in  Appalachia. 

Termination 

The  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  a  Federal  investment  program 
that  will  assist  Appalachia  to  better  participate  in  the  Nation’s  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  The  committee  does  not  intend  to  create  an  Appa¬ 
lachian  program  in  perpetuity.  It  anticipates  that  the  benefits  of  this 
program  will  justify  ending  the  Federal  Government’s  special  effort. 
For  that  reason,  section  405  requires  that  this  bill  will  not  be  in  effect 
after  June  30,  1971. 

The  close  cooperation  that  S.  3  will  establish  between  the  States 
need  not  end  at  that  date.  An  interstate  compact  can  continue  this 
cooperative  State  effort  and  Congress  would  certainly  give  thorough 
attention  to  legislation  establishing  such  a  compact  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

HEARINGS 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  conducted  hearings  on  S.  3  on 
January  19  and  21,  1965.  Since  extensive  hearings  had  previously 
been  held  in  both  bodies  of  the  Congress  on  almost  identical  legislation 
during  the  88th  Congress,  the  committee  decided  against  mere  dupli¬ 
cation  of  the  testimony  received  earlier. 

The  committee’s  attention  was,  therefore,  centered  on  the  few 
changes  in  the  bill  and  on  the  preplanning  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Development  Planning  Committee  for  Appalachia  and  the  planning 
work  that  has  been  conducted  by  the  States  since  the  prior  hearings. 
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Communications  were  received  from  all  but  one  of  the  participating 
States,  and  the  Governors  of  Georgia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia  testified  in  person.  Testimony  was 
also  received  from  several  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate. 

Indicative  perhaps  of  the  growing  consensus  and  recognition  of  the 
need  for  this  program  is  the  fact  that  no  individual  testified  against  it, 
and  the  committee  received  only  one  statement  opposing  it  from  a 
national  organization. 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  committee  recommends  enactment  of  S.  3,  as  amended.  It 
believes  that  such  legislation  is  a  vital  necessity  in  order  to  launch  a 
broad-scale  attack  on  the  problems  of  the  Appalachian  region.  Such 
legislation  is  long  overdue;  though  it  is  by  no  means  too  late  to  bring 
Appalachia  into  a  condition  of  economic  parity  with  other  regions  of 
America.  The  achievement  of  such  a  goal  will  be  to  the  ultimate 
enrichment  of  all  America. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  program  presented  under  the 
reported  bill  is  a  sound  and  well-balanced  one,  which  combines  the 
best  features  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  cooperation.  It  believes 
also  that  with  this  beginning  the  people  of  Appalachia  and  the  in¬ 
dustries  within  the  area  will  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  fully 
all  the  resources  of  the  region  within  the  framework  of  a  free  and 
competitive  economy. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  reports  two  amendments  of  substance  to  the  intro¬ 
duced,  S.  3: 

First,  section  203,  as  amended,  is  largely  a  substitute  for  the 
original  section,  and  provides  for  a  program  of  soil  conservation, 
stabilization,  and  erosion  and  sediment  control  patterned  after  that 
which  has  been  conducted  in  the  Great  Plains  States  for  the  past  8 
years. 

The  committee  amendment  retains  the  80  percent  limitation  on  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost-sharing  program  and  raises  from  25  to  50 
acres  the  amount  on  any  single  farm  which  will  be  eligible  for  grants. 

The  principal  differences  between  the  amendment  and  the  original 
language  of  section  203(a)  are: 

(a)  The  amendment  provides  for  scheduling  annual  improve¬ 
ment  projects  over  a  10-year  period; 

( b )  It  places  a  greater  emphasis  on  land  stabilization,  erosion 
and  sediment  control,  and  reclamation  through  changes  in  land 
use,  thus  providing  closer  coordination  between  land  improve¬ 
ment  activities  and  watershed  development; 

(c)  There  is  neither  explicit  nor  implicit  intention  in  the 
amendment  for  Federal  assistance  in  stocking  the  land. 

The  same  funding  provisions  prevail  in  the  amendment  as  in  the 
original  and  as  reported  by  this  committee  in  S.  2782  in  the  88th 
Congress. 

Second,  the  committee  reports  amendments  to  section  205  (a),  (b), 
and  (d),  which  extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  financial  contributions  to  the  States  to  reclaim  and  rehabili- 
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tate  existing  strip  and  surface  mine  areas.  Section  205(d)  is  amended 
to  provide  an  additional  $15  million  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

All  other  amendments  are  of  a  technical,  clarifying,  or  perfecting 
nature. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF  S.  3 
APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

This  is  the  section-by-section  analysis  which  in  summary  fashion 
describes  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  Please 
note  that  this  bill  does  not  contain  the  entire  special  Appalachian  pro¬ 
gram  for  fiscal  1966  which  was  described  in  the  report  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  The  bill  only  contains 
provisions  covering  programs  which  require  new  authorizations  or 
modifications  to  existing  authorizations.  Funds  to  carry  out  the 
entire  program — both  these  provisions  contained  in  the  legislation  now 
before  Congress  and  those  programs  already  authorized  which  require 
additional  funds  for  increased  activities  in  the  Appalachian  region — 
will  be  provided  for  in  a  special  appropriations  bill  to  be  presented 
to  Congress  once  the  Appalachian  regional  development  bill  is  passed. 

Some  of  the  additional  programs  described  in  the  report  and  not 
included  in  the  bill,  which  will  be  funded  through  a  special  Appa¬ 
lachian  supplemental  appropriations  bill,  and  be  begun  or  supple¬ 
mented  in  fiscal  1966,  are:  An  expansion  of  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service  water  control  projects;  the  construction  of 
additional  national  forest  development  roads;  supplementation  of  re¬ 
search  programs  seeking  uses  for  Appalachian  hardwoods;  acquisition 
of  additional  lands  in  the  national  forest  system;  provision  of  an  Ap¬ 
palachian  plant  materials  center;  extension  of  loans  to  farmers  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Appalachian  land  improvement  and  erosion  control 
program  through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration;  control  of  burn¬ 
ing  coal  piles,  and  studies  of  acid  mine  drainage  by  the  Public  Health 
Service;  strip  mine  reclamation  projects  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Forest 
Service  in  national  forests,  and  an  expansion  of  mapping  and  hy¬ 
drological  studies  of  the  Geological  Survey.  This  is  not  an  inclusive 
listing  of  the  programs  that  may  be  supplemented. 

The  proposed  bill  is  entitled  the  “Appalachian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1965.”  Section  2  of  the  bill  sets  forth  the  congressional 
findings  of  a  lag  in  the  economic  growth  of  the  Appalachian  region 
(hereafter  called  the  region)  and  states  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
act  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  the  region  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  framework  for  joint  Federal  and  State  efforts  to  attack  the 
region’s  common  problems  on  a  coordinated  regional  basis. 

Title  I — The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Title  I  provides  for  the  creation  and  operation  of  a  joint  Federal- 
State  commission  to  plan  and  coordinate  the  various  special  activities 
and  undertakings  involved  in  the  development  and  improvement  of 
the  region. 

Section  101 

This  section  creates  an  Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  The 
Commission  shall  consist  of  the  Governor  (or  his  designee)  from  each 
participating  State  in  the  Appalachian  region  and  a  Federal  cochair- 
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man  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Commission  decisions  will  require  the  affirmative  vote  of 
both  a  majority  of  the  State  members  and  of  the  Federal  cochair¬ 
man. 

The  section  also  provides  for  an  alternate  to  each  member  of  the 
Commission  and  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  cochairman  and  his  alter¬ 
nate  establishes  their  salaries. 

Sections  102  and  103 

The  Commission’s  prime  functions,  contained  in  sections  102  and 
103,  include  the  continuing  preparation  of  comprehensive  plans  and 
programs,  and  the  establishment  of  priorities  thereunder,  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  region;  the  conduct  and  sponsorship  of 
research  and  studies  relevant  to  regional  development,  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  formation  of  local  development  districts;  the  provision  of 
a  focal  point  and  coordinating  unit  for  Appalachian  programs  and 
Appalachian  interests;  and  the  provision  of  a  forum  where  the  States, 
the  citizens,  and  the  Federal  Government  can  come  together  to  discuss  { 
and  influence  Appalachian  policy.  The  Commission  is  empowered 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  President,  State  Governors,  and 
appropriate  local  officials  concerning  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
and  to  suggest  legislative  and  administrative  actions  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  considers  necessary  to  further  the  development  of  the  region. 

Section  104 

This  section  requires  the  President  to  provide  liaison  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Commission  and  a  coordinated  review  of  Com¬ 
mission  plans  and  recommendations. 

Section  105 

For  the  period  ending  on  June  30  of  the  second  full  fiscal  year  after 
the  date  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  Federal  Government  shall  pay  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Commission  which  are  estimated  at 
about  $2.2  million  for  these  years;  thereafter  such  expenses  shall  be 
shared  equally  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States.  The 
Commission  will  determine  each  State’s  share  of  the  administrative 
expenses  and  the  Federal  representative  is  excluded  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  that  determination.  No  assistance  is  to  be  provided  any  State  a 
nor  can  it  participate  in  Commission  determinations  while  it  is  delin-  \ 
quent  in  paying  its  share  of  these  expenses. 

Section  106 

This  section  provides  the  Commission  with  the  standard  powers  of 
administration,  including  the  authorization  to  (1)  establish  proce¬ 
dures  to  conduct  its  own  business;  (2)  locate  a  staff;  (3)  request 
assistance  from  Federal  agencies;  (4)  arrange  for  services  from  State 
and  local  units;  (5)  make  arrangements  for  appropriate  employee 
benefit  programs;  (6)  accept  gifts,  donations,  etc.;  (7)  enter  into 
necessary  contracts;  (8)  maintain  a  temporary  office  and  eventually 
establish  a  permanent  office  and  other  field  offices;  and  (9)  take  other 
necessary  actions. 

Section  107 

Provides  the  Commission  with  the  normal  powers  essential  to 
obtaining  information. 
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Section  108 

Prohibits  any  conflict  of  interest  in  the  conduct  of  Commission 
business. 

Title  II — Special  Appalachian  Programs 

Title  II  deals  with  special  Federal  programs  to  assist  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  region.  Part  A  authorizes  four  entirely 
new  programs.  Part  B  modifies,  and  authorizes  supplementation  of, 
certain  existing  programs  so  as  to  increase  their  impact  and  effective¬ 
ness  in  the  region.  Part  C  contains  important  general  provisions. 

PART  A— NEW  PROGRAMS 

Section  201 

A  system  of  development  highways  and  local  access  roads  (not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  3,350  miles  in  length  of  which  total  no  more  than 
1,000  miles  shall  be  local  access  roads)  shall  be  built  to  provide  satis¬ 
factory  transportation  to  isolated  areas  in  the  Appalachian  region. 
Existing  roads  will  be  upgraded  and  new  sections  constructed  which 
will  open  up  an  area  or  areas  with  a  developmental  potential  where 
commerce  and  communications  have  been  inhibited  by  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  access.  The  Commission  is  to  recommend  the  location  of  the 
highways  and  raods;  before  voting  on  any  highway  plans,  the  Com¬ 
mission  members  shall  consult  with  their  State  highway  commission. 
The  procedures  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  highway  program,  as  con¬ 
tained  in  title  23,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  used  in  constructing 
the  system  unless  the  Secretary  affirmatively  waives  any  specific  pro¬ 
vision  as  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  to  any  construction  project  is  not  to  exceed  70  percent  of  the 
project  cost.  The  total  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  program  will  be  $840  million;  the  States  will 
contribute  $160  million  to  the  total  program. 

Section  202 

To  counteract  a  serious  shortage  of  adequate  medical  facilities  and 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  adequate  health  facilities  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  region,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  may  make  grants 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  multicounty  demonstration 
health  facilities  including  hospitals,  and  diagnostic  and  treatment 
centers.  Grants  for  construction  shall  not  exceed  80  percent  of  proj¬ 
ect  cost  nor  total  more  than  $41  million  requested  for  fiscal  1966  and 
1967.  Such  construction  grants  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
both  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963.  Federal  grants  for  operations  may 
cover  up  to  100  percent  of  costs  for  the  first  2  years  of  operation,  and 
up  to  50  percent  for  the  following  3  years  of  operation.  The  author¬ 
ization  for  operations  for  fiscal  1966  and  1967  is  $28  million. 

Section  203 

To  promote  conservation  and  efficient  use  of  the  region’s  important 
land  and  water  resources,  and  to  provide  a  more  stable  agricultural 
base  for  the  regional  economy,  marginal  farmland  shall  be  improved 
or  developed  and  protected  from  erosion.  Grants  to  any  landowner 
in  the  region  will  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  improving  and 
developing  not  more  than  50  acres  of  land  owned  by  such  landowner. 
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In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  use 
the  services  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  State  and  local 
committees  established  under  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act.  He  is  also  authorized  to  use  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  in  carrying  out  this  section;  $17  million  is  authorized  for 
cost  sharing  in  fiscal  1966  and  1967. 

Section  201, 

To  enable  the  Appalachian  region  to  more  fully  benefit  from  the 
timber  (SO  percent  hardwood)  which  is  one  of  its  prime  assets,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  provide  technical  assistance 
in  the  organization  and  operation,  under  State  law  of  private  non¬ 
profit  timber  development  organizations  organized  by  local  interests. 
These  organizations  may  provide  improved  timber  productivity 
through  ( a )  continuity  of  management,  cutting  practices,  and  mar¬ 
keting;  (6)  administrative  consolidation  of  small  holdings;  (c)  man¬ 
agement  of  timberlands  donated  for  demonstrations  of  good  forest 
management;  and  ( d )  establishment  through  donations  of  a  perma-  ' 
nent  fund  to  carry  out  the  educational  works  of  the  organization.  Up 
to  $5  million  in  Federal  Government  loans,  but  not  to  exceed  50  per¬ 
cent  of  their  initial  capital  requirements,  is  authorized  for  these  orga¬ 
nizations  in  fiscal  1966  and  1967  to  be  used  oidy  for  better  management, 
cutting,  and  marketing  of  timber.  At  least  another  $5  million  will  be 
provided  by  the  local  operators.  The  Federal  loans  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  under  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961. 

Section  205 

In  this  section  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  given  broadened 
authority  to  (a)  seal  and  fill  in  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines,  (6) 
reclaim  and  rehabilitate  existing  strip  and  surface  mine  areas,  (c) 
execute  projects  for  extinguishing  underground  and  outcrop  mine  fires 
in  the  region,  and  ( d )  expand  and  accelerate  the  restoration  of  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  destroyed  by  strip  mines  and  stream  pollution  from 
mine  drainage.  The  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Commission,  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
strip  mine  study  by  July  1,  1967.  The  Federal  share  of  mining  area 
restoration  projects  is  increased  for  this  program  to  cover  up  to  75  I 
percent  of  the  total  project  costs;  $21.5  million  in  Federal  outlay  in 
fiscal  1966  and  1967  is  authorized  for  this  part  of  the  program. 

Section  206 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  prepare  a  program  for 
the  development  of  the  water  resources  of  the  region.  This  program 
is  to  be  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
and  the  Commission. 

The  resource  survey  will  be  correlated  with  existing  river  basin 
studies  and  it  is  hoped  that  optimum  use  can  be  made  of  the  region’s 
water  resource  potential  when  the  study  is  completed.  The  sum  of  $5 
million  is  authorized  to  carry  on  this  work  in  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967. 

SUPPLEMENTATIONS  AND  MODIFICATIONS  OF  EXISTING  PROGRAMS 

Section  21 1 

A  Federal  supplement  of  $16  million  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967 
is  authorized  in  addition  to  the  construction  funds  provided  by  the 
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recently  enacted  Vocational  Education  Act  because  of  the  great  short¬ 
age  of  vocational  school  facilities  in  the  Appalachian  region.  Funds 
will  be  made  available  under  the  same  terms  contained  in  that  act. 

Section  212 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  Appalachia  is  inadequate  sewage 
treatment  which  is  a  deterrent  to  both  sound  health  and  economic 
development.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations  made  in  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  $6  million  in  Federal  funds  is  author¬ 
ized  by  this  section  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  These  funds  will 
be  made  available  through  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  the  terms  contained  in  that  act. 

Section  213 

This  section  amends  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  so  as 
to  make  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  an  eligible  agency  to 
receive  comprehensive  planning  grants  under  that  act.  This  is  clone 
)  to  allow  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  take  advantage 
of  the  research  capabilities  of  the  Commission.  Contracts  will  be 
made  with  the  Commission  on  the  same  terms  as  the  law  now  author¬ 
izes.  All  funds  for  this  section  will  come  from  HHFA’s  budget. 

Section  21 4- 

In  order  to  allow  Appalachian  communities  to  take  maximum  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  which  they  are  eligible 
but  for  which  they  cannot  supply  the  matching  funds,  a  special  fund 
of  $90  million  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  is  authorized  by  this 
section.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission,  shall  use  this  fund  to  increase  the  Federal  con¬ 
tribution  to  grant-in-aid  programs  above  the  fixed  maximum  portion 
authorized  by  the  applicable  law,  in  order  to  decrease  the  local  share. 

The  Federal  portion  may  not  be  increased  above  80  percent  of  the 
cost.  The  programs  referred  to  include  those  authorized  by  this  act 
and  other  existing  grant-in-aid  programs  which  assist  in  the  acquisition 
of  land  and  the  construction  and  equipment  of  public  facilities.  The 
Secretary  may  not  supplement  grant-in-aid  programs  providing  funds 
for  operations,  but  only  land  acquisition,  construction,  and  equipment 
|  programs. 

PART  C - GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  221 

No  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  may  receive  benefits  under 
this  bill  if  the  total  expenditures  of  State  funds,  exclusive  of  local 
expenditures,  for  the  portion  of  the  State  located  in  the  Appalachian 
region  falls  below  the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for  the  last  2 
full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  A  State’s 
expenditures  for  the  Interstate  System  shall  not  be  included.  Further, 
if  there  is  a  substantial  population  decrease  in  the  region  which  does 
not  justify  a  continued  expenditure  or  if  the  expenditure  is  now  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  needs  of  the  region,  a  lesser  requirement  may  be 
imposed  by  the  President. 

Section  222 

This  section  insures  that  no  State  will  be  required  to  engage  in  or 
accept  any  program  without  its  consent.  The  consent  of  a  State  to  a 
program  for  which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  act  will  be  given 
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by  that  State  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  State  consents  to 
receive  assistance  under  the  basic  statute  authorizing  that  assistance. 

Section  223 

To  more  clearly  delineate  the  role  of  the  Commission  in  the  program 
planning  process  this  section  provides  that  no  programs  authorized  by 
this  act  shall  be  implemented  until  the  Commission  has  submitted 
program  plans  to  the  President  or  such  officer  or  officers  as  he  may 
designate,  and  they  have  either  approved  or  modified  the  plans.  The 
Commission  must  have  consulted  with  appropriate  State  officials 
concerned  with  the  programs  involved  and  obtained  their  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Section  224- 

In  order  to  clearly  establish  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  specific 
criteria  are  set  forth  in  this  section  which  the  Commission  is  to  con¬ 
sider  in  making  program  and  project  recommendations.  These  cri¬ 
teria  include:  the  relationship  of  the  project  to  overall  economic  devel-  ( 
opment,  including  its  location  in  an  area  determined  by  the  State  to  " 
have  the  greatest  potential  for  growth;  the  population  and  area  that 
the  project  or  class  of  project  serves,  including  the  unemployment  rate 
and  per  capita  income  of  the  people  of  the  area;  the  financial  resources 
available  to  the  State  and  political  subdivision  thereof  which  are 
undertaking  the  project;  the  importance  of  the  project  in  relation  to 
other  projects  seeking  aid;  the  prospects  that  the  project  will  make  a 
long-range  contribution  to  the  economic  growth  of  the  region.  There 
is  also  a  specific  requirement  that  the  funds  not  be  used  to  finance  the 
cost  of  commercial  facilities,  industrial  facilities,  machinery,  or  work¬ 
ing  capital,  or  the  generation,  production,  transmission,  or  distribution 
of  gas  or  electricity. 

Title  III — Administration 

Section  301 

This  section  sets  forth  a  definition  of  those  local  units  to  which  the 
Commission  will  extend  assistance  through  the  appropriate  State 
governments.  The  State  government  will  certify  local  development 
districts.  Such  local  development  districts  shall  be  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zations  certified  by  their  States  as  units  having  the  responsibility  for  ^ 
the  economic  development  of  counties,  parts  of  counties,  or  other 
political  subdivisions  within  the  region. 

Section  302 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  make  grants  either 
directly  or  through  appropriate  public  or  private  organizations  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Commission)  to  provide  funds  for  investigation,  research, 
studies,  and  demonstration  projects  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
act.  No  funds  can  be  provided  for  construction  purposes  under  this 
section.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  either  directly  or  through 
arrangements  with  the  Commission  make  grants  for  the  administrative 
expenses  of  local  development  districts  of  up  to  75  percent  of  their 
expenses.  Such  grants  shall  not  be  made  to  any  one  district  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  3  years.  Local  shares  may  be  paid  in  cash  or  in 
kind;  $5.5  million  is  provided  to  carry  out  this  section  in  fiscal  1966 
and  1967. 
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Section  808 

The  procedures  and  responsibilities  for  processing  and  evaluating 
applications  for  program  and  project  grants  are  defined  in  this  section. 
Such  applications  must  be  made  through  the  State  member  of  the 
Commission,  who  shall  evaluate  such  application.  Only  those  appli¬ 
cations  for  programs  and  projects  which  are  approved  by  a  State 
member  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  act  shall  receive  Commis¬ 
sion  approval. 

Section  804 

The  Commission  is  herein  directed  to  prepare  an  annual  report  on 
its  activities  within  6  months  of  the  close  of  the  Federal  fiscal  year 
for  presentation  to  the  Governor  of  each  State  in  the  region  and  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress. 

Title  IV — Appropriations  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Section  401 

This  section  provides  an  authorization  of  $252,400,000  in  addition 
to  the  funds  authorized  in  section  201  for  the  Appalachian  develop¬ 
ment  highway  system,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  2  fiscal  years,  ending 
on  June  30,  1967. 

Section  402 

This  section  provides  that  the  construction  projects  assisted  by  this 
act  will  be  covered  by  standard  Davis-Bacon  (local  prevailing  wage) 
provisions. 

Section  403 

This  section  designates  those  counties  and  the  independent  political 
subdivision  contained  within  those  counties  in  the  Appalachian  region 
which  are  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  act. 

Section  404 

This  is  the  usual  clause  used  to  protect  other  sections  of  a  bill  in 
case  one  section  is  held  to  be  invalid. 

Section  405 

This  provides  that  the  act  will  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  and  after 
July  1,  1971. 


INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  SENATOR  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 


My  comments  on  S.  3,  which  I  oppose,  are  made  without  passing 
on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  situation  in  Appalachia  or  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  any  other  regions  of  the  United  States  which  may  be  interested 
in  additional  and  special  Federal  economic  aid. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  express  a  deep  sympathy  for  the 
problems  of  all  underdeveloped  areas.  I  would  also  like  to  emphasize 
that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  regional  concept  in  helping  Appalachia 
or  any  other  area  of  the  country.  In  fact,  I  have  supported  the  re¬ 
gional  concept  for  many  years.  The  Delaware  River  Basin  compact 
is  an  example  of  a  group  of  States  banding  together  to  meet  a  common 
problem  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Government.  ( 

But  I  believe  that  this  Appalachia  bill  is  setting  a  far-reaching  and 
dangerous  precedent  which  will  open  the  floodgates  for  countless 
segments  of  the  United  States  to  come  and  ask  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  for  equal  consideration  and  aid.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  committee  have  set  forth  problems 
in  their  own  areas,  problems  which  the  Federal  Government 
apparently  will  be  called  upon  to  solve  on  a  regional  basis. 

Further  evidence  of  this  avalanche  of  regional  programs  to  come 
are  the  bills  and  amendments  already  offered  or  contemplated  for 
regional  Federal  development  programs  similar  to  Appalachia. 
Overall,  this  would  involve  a  gigantic  Federal  undertaking,  and  one 
which  might  well  do  violence  to  our  time-tested  Federal-State  rela¬ 
tionships  in  our  Federal  system.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
bound  to  create  the  biggest  logrolling  opportunity  ever  conceived. 
Easy  Federal  money  would  be  within  reach  of  region  after  region. 

Regional  development  programs  require  a  needs  test,  in  my  opinion, 
and  this  could  best  be  accomplished  by  States  with  common  problems 
formally  organizing  as  members  of  a  compact.  As  a  legal  regional 
entity  these  States  could  pool  and  develop  their  resources  for  mutual  * 
assistance.  The  regions  themselves  would  determine  their  needs.  f 
After  this  all-important  first  step,  if  the  resources  of  the  region  still 
fell  short  of  what  was  needed  to  develop  the  region  economically,  then 
that  would  be  the  time  for  the  region  to  come  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  for  supplementary  assistance.  If  this  procedure,  or  something 
similar  to  it,  is  not  followed,  there  will  be  a  gushing  of  Federal  funds 
with  only  minimal  restraints. 

It  comes  down  to  this:  Do  the  Governors  and  legislatures  of  the 
States  concerned  need  assistance  acutely  enough  to  organize  into 
compacts  and  thus  show  the  Federal  Government  that  help  is  being 
asked  only  after  the  region’s  resources  have  been  utilized  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  in  meeting  the  region’s  needs?  If  the  regions  do  not 
want  to  exert  themselves  to  this  extent  to  pool  their  own  resources, 
it  would  seem  that  they  do  not  have  reasonable  grounds  for  asking  the 
Federal  Government  for  additional  and  special  aid. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  7 

S*  3 

[Report  No.  13] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  6, 1965 

Mr.  Randolph  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Bass,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  McNamara, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Scour,  Mr.  Tydings, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio) 
introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

January  27, 1965 

Reported  by  Mr.  Randolph,  with  amendments 
[Oxnit  tlie  part  struck  through  aud  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Appalachian  Kegional 

4  Development  Act  of  1965”. 

5  FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

6  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the 
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Appalachian  region  of  the  United  States,  while  abundant  in 
natural  resources  and  rich  in  potential,  lags  behind  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  in  its  economic  growth  and  that  its  people 
have  not  shared  properly  in  the  Nation’s  prosperity.  The 
region’s  uneven  past  development,  with  its  historical  reliance 
on  a  few  basic  industries  and  a  marginal  agriculture,  has 
failed  to  provide  the  economic  base  that  is  a  vital  prerequi¬ 
site  for  vigorous,  self-sustaining  growth.  The  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  people  of  the  region  imderstand 
their  problems  and  have  been  working  and  will  continue  to 
work  purposefully  toward  their  solution.  The  Congress 
recognizes  the  comprehensive  report  of  the  President’s  Appa¬ 
lachian  Kegional  Commission  documenting  these  findings  and 
concludes  that  regionwide  development  is  feasible,  desirable, 
and  urgently  needed.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  assist  the  region  in  meeting  its  special  problems,  to 
promote  its  economic  development,  and  to  establish  a  frame¬ 
work  for  joint  Federal  and  State  efforts  toward  providing  the 
basic  facilities  essential  to  its  growth  and  attacking  its  com¬ 
mon  problems  and  meeting  its  common  needs  on  a  coordi¬ 
nated  and  concerted  regional  basis.  The  public  investments 
made  in  the  region  under  this  Act  shall  be  concentrated  in 
areas  where  there  is  the  greatest  a  significant  potential  for  fu¬ 
ture  growth,  and  where  the  expected  return  on  public  dollars 
invested  will  be  the  greatest.  The  States  will  be  responsible 
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for  recommending  local  and  State  projects,  within  their  bor¬ 
ders,  which  will  receive  assistance  under  this  Act.  As  the  re¬ 
gion  obtains  the  needed  physical  and  transportation  facilities 
and  develops  its  human  resources,  the  Congress  expects  that 
the  region  will  generate  a  diversified  industry,  and  that  the 
region  will  then  he  able  to  support  itself,  through  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  strengthened  free  enterprise  economy. 

TITLE  I— THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 

COMMISSION 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  VOTING 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  “Commission”)  which  shall  be  composed  of  one  Fed¬ 
eral  member,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Federal  Co- 
chairman”,  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  one  member  from  each 
participating  State  in  the  Appalachian  region.  The  Federal 
Cochairman  shall  be  one  of  the  two  Cochairmen  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Each  State  member  may  he  the  Governor,  or  his 
designee,  or  such  other  person  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
law  of  the  State  which  he  represents.  The  State  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  elect  a  Cochairman  of  the  Commission 
from  among  their  number. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  105,  decisions  by  the 
Commission  shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal 
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Cochairman  and  of  a  majority  of  the  State  members  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  members  representing  States  delinquent  under  sec¬ 
tion  105).  In  matters  coming  before  the  Commission,  the 
Federal  Cochairman  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  con¬ 
sult  with  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies  having  an 
interest  in  the  subject  matter. 

(c)  Each  State  member  shall  have  an  alternate,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Gfovemor  or  as  otherwise  may  be  provided 
by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he  represents.  The  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap¬ 
point  an  alternate  for  the  Federal  Cochairman.  An  alter¬ 
nate  shall  vote  in  the  event  of  the  absence,  death,  disability, 
removal,  or  resignation  of  the  State  or  Federal  representa¬ 
tive  for  which  he  is  an  alternate. 

(d)  The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  be  compensated  by 
the  Federal  Government  at  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Execu¬ 
tive  Salary  Schedule  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act 
of  1964.  His  alternate  shall  be  compensated  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled  rate  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  when  not  actively  serving  as  an  alternate  for  the  Federal 
Cochairman  shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties  as  are 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Federal  Cochairman.  Each  State 
member  and  his  alternate  shall  be  compensated  by  the  State 
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which  they  represent  at  the  rate  established  by  the  law  of 
such  State. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  plans  and  programs  and  establish  pri¬ 
orities  thereunder,  giving  due  consideration  to  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region; 

(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations,  research, 
and  studies,  including  an  inventory  and  analysis  of  the 
resources  of  the  region,  and,  in  cooperation  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor  demonstration  projects 
designed  to  foster  regional  productivity  and  growth ; 

(3)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with  the 
agency  involved,  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  and 
private  programs  and,  where  appropriate,  recommend 
modifications  or  additions  which  will  increase  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  the  region; 

(4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  appropriate, 
interstate  compacts  and  other  forms  of  interstate  coop¬ 
eration,  and  work  with  State  and  local  agencies  in  de¬ 
veloping  appropriate  model  legislation; 
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(5)  encourage  the  formation  of  local  development 
districts ; 

(6)  encourage  private  investment  in  industrial, 
commercial,  and  recreational  projects; 

(?)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating  unit  for 
Appalachian  programs; 

(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of  problems 
of  the  region  and  proposed  solutions  and  establish  and 
utilize,  as  appropriate,  citizens  and  special  advisory 
councils  and  public  conferences;  and 

(9)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  appli¬ 
cations  for  grants  for  administrative  expenses  to  local 
development  districts. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  may,  from  time  to  time, 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  and  to  the  State 
Governors  and  appropriate  local  officials  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  departments  and  agencies  in  the  region  in 
the  fields  of  natural  resources,  agriculture,  education, 
training,  health  and  welfare,  and  other  fields  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  such  additional  Federal,  State,  and  local  legis¬ 
lation  or  administrative  actions  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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LIAISON  BETWEEN  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 

COMMISSION 

Sec.  104.  The  President  shall  provide  effective  and  con¬ 
tinuing  liaison  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Commission  and  a  coordinated  review  within  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  plans  and  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sections  102  and  103. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  period  ending  on  June  30  of 
the  second  full  Federal  fiscal  year  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Thereafter,  such  expenses  shall  be  paid  equally  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  the  States  in  the  region.  The  share 
to  be  paid  by  each  State  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  not  participate  or 
vote  in  such  determination.  No  assistance  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to  any  State  or  to  any  political 
subdivision  or  any  resident  of  any  State,  nor  shall  the  State 
member  of  the  Commission  participate  or  vote  in  any  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  Commission  while  such  State  is  delinquent 
in  payment  of  its  share  of  such  expenses. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  POWERS  OF  COMMISSION 
Sec.  106.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and 
regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  its  business  and 
the  performance  of  its  functions. 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  director  and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  func¬ 
tions,  except  that  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed 
the  salary  of  the  alternate  to  the  Federal  Cochair- 
man  on  the  Commission  as  provided  in  section  101. 
No  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  other  than  the  Federal  Cochairman  on  the 
Commission  Commission ,  his  staff,  and  his  alternate  and 
Federal  employees  detailed  to  the  Commission  under 
paragraph  (3)  shall  be  deemed  a  Federal  employee  for 
any  purpose. 

(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  (who  is  hereby  so  authorized)  to  detail  to 
temporary  duty  with  the  Commission  such  personnel 
within  his  administrative  jurisdiction  as  the  Commission 
may  need  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each  such  detail 
to  he  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee 
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(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel  from  any 
State  or  local  government  or  any  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof,  or  any  intergovernmental  agency. 

(5)  make  arrangements,  including  contracts,  with 
any  participating  State  government  for  inclusion  in  a 
suitable  retirement  and  employee  benefit  system  of  such 
of  its  personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for,  or  continue  in, 
another  governmental  retirement  or  employee  benefit 
system,  or  otherwise  provide  for  such  coverage  of  its 
personnel.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  contract  with  the  Commission  for 
continued  coverage  of  Commission  employees,  who  at 
date  of  Commission  employment  are  Federal  employees, 
in  the  retirement  program  and  other  employee  benefit 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations 
of  services  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible. 

(7)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  its  functions  and  on  such 
terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  with 
any  State,  or  any  political  subdivision,  agency,  or  in- 
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strumentality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  asso¬ 
ciation,  or  corporation. 

(8)  maintain  a  temporary  office  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  establish  a  permanent  office  at  such  a 
central  and  appropriate  location  as  it  may  select  and 
field  offices  at  such  other  places  as  it  may  deem  appro¬ 
priate. 

(9)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  such  other 
expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

INFOKMATION 

Sec.  107.  In  order  to  obtain  information  needed  to 
carry  out  its  duties,  the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  receive  such  evidence, 
and  print  or  otherwise  reproduce  and  distribute  so  much 
of  its  proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  a  Cochairman  of  the  Commission,  or  any 
member  of  the  Commission  designated  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  purpose,  being  hereby  authorized  to  admin¬ 
ister  oaths  when  it  is  determined  by  the  Commission 
that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received  under 
oath; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  department  or  agency  (who  is  hereby  so  authorized 
to  the  extent  not  otherwise  prohibited  by  law)  to  furnish 
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to  the  Commission  such  information  as  may  be  available 
to  or  procurable  by  such  department  or  agency;  and 
(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of  its  doings 
and  transactions  which  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
inspection?  inspection,  and  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination  by  the  Comptroller  General  or  his  duly 
authorized  representatives. 

PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 
Sec.  108.  (a)  Except  as  permitted  by  subsection  (b) 
hereof,  no  State  member  or  alternate  and  no  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Commission  shall  participate  personally  and 
substantially  as  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee, 
through  decision,  approval,  disapproval,  recommendation, 
the  rendering  of  advice,  investigation,  or  otherwise,  in  any 
proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other  determi¬ 
nation,  contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  particular 
matter  in  which,  to  his  knowledge,  he,  his  spouse,  minor 
child,  partner,  organization  (other  than  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof)  in  which  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director, 
trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization 
with  whom  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner, 
or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization  with  whom  he 
is  negotiating  or  has  any  arrangement  concerning  prospective 
employment,  has  a  financial  interest.  Any  person  who  shall 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not 
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more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  both. 

(b)  Subsection  (a.)  hereof  shall  not  apply  if  the  State 
member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee  first  advises  the 
Commission  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  application,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other  determination, 
contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  particular  matter  and 
makes  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  interest  and  receives 
in  advance  a  written  determination  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  that  the  interest  is  not  so  substantial  as  to  be  deemed 
likely  to  affect  the  integrity  of  the  services  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  expect  from  such  State  member,  alternate, 
officer,  or  employee. 

(c)  No  State  member  or  alternate  shall  receive  any 
salary,  or  any  contribution  to  or  supplementation  of  salary 
for  his  services  on  the  Commission  from  any  source  other 
than  his  State.  No  person  detailed  to  serve  the  Commission 
under  authority  of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  106  shall 
receive  any  salary  or  any  contribution  to  or  supplementation 
of  salary  for  his  services  on  the  Commission  from  any  source 
other  than  the  State,  local,  or  intergovernmental  department 
or  agency  from  which  he  was  detailed  or  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  impris¬ 
oned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
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(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subsection  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Federal  Cochairman  and  his  alternate  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  any  Federal  officers  or  employees  detailed  to 
duty  with  it  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  106  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  such  subsection  but  shall  remain  sub¬ 
ject  to  sections  202  through  209  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

(e)  The  Commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  declare  void 
and  rescind  any  contract,  loan,  or  grant  of  or  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  relation  to  which  it  finds  that  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  or  any  of 
the  provisions  of  sections  202  through  209,  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

TITLE  II — SPECIAL  APPALACHIAN  PROGRAMS 
Part  A — New  Programs 

APPALACHIAN  DEVELOPMENT  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  “Secretary”)  is  authorized 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  an  Appalachian  development 
highway  system  serving  the  Appalachian  region  -foot  to 
e-xceed  a  total  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  hfty  mhos 
in  length  of  whieh  total  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  miles 
shall  he  local  access  roads  that  wall  serve  apeerke  recreational? 
residential,  commercial,  industrial,  or  other  like  facilities  or 
will  facilitate  a  school  consolidation  program)  (the  length 
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of  which  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  In  addition  thereto,  there  are  authorized*  to  be 
constructed  not  in  excess  of  one  thousand  miles  of  local  access 
roads ,  that  will  serve  specific  recreational,  residential,  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial,  or  other  like  facilities  or  will  facilitate  a 
school  consolidation  program) .  The  system,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Interstate  System  and  other  Federal-aid 
highways  in  the  region  will  provide  a  highway  system 
which  will  open  up  an  area  or  areas  with  a  developmental 
potential  where  commerce  and  communication  have  been 
inhibited  by  lack  of  adequate  access.  The  provisions  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  that  are  applicable  to  Federal-aid 
primary  highways,  and  which  the  Secretary  determines  are 
not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  Appalachian 
development  highway  system--.-  system,  and,  the  local  access 
roads.  - 

(b)  As  soon  as  feasible,  the  Commission  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  its  recommendations  with  respect  to  (1)  the 
general  corridor  location  and  termini  of  the  development 
highways,  (2)  the  designation  of  local  access  roads  to  he  con¬ 
structed,  (3)  priorities  for  construction  of  the  local  access 
roads  and  of  the  major  segments  of  the  development  high¬ 
ways,  and  (4)  other  criteria  foF  the  program  authorized  by 
this  section.  Before  any  State  member '  participates  in  or 
votes  on  such  recommendations,  he  shall  have  obtained  the 
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recommendations  of  the  State  highway  department  of  the 
State  which  he  represents. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to  approve  in 
whole  or  in  part  such  recommendations  or  to  require  modifi¬ 
cations  or  revisions  thereof.  In  no  event  shall  the  Secre¬ 
tary  approve  any  recommendations  for  any  construction 
which  would  require  for  its  completion  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  (other  than  funds  available  under  title  23, 
United  States  Code)  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  authori¬ 
zations  in  subsection  (g) .  On  its  completion  each  develop¬ 
ment  highway  not  already  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  sys¬ 
tem  shall  be  added  to  such  system  and  shall  be  required  to 
be  maintained  by  the  State. 

(d)  In  the  construction  of  highways  and  roads  author¬ 
ized  under  this  section,  the  States  may  give  special  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  use  of  mineral  resource  materials  indigenous  to 
the  Appalachian  region. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  research  and  development  in 
the  use  of  coal  and  coal  products  in  highway  construction 
and  maintenance,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require  each 
participating  State,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  to  use 
coal  derivatives  in  the  construction  of  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  roads  authorized  under  this  Act. 

(f)  Federal  assistance  to  any  construction  project  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
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such  project,  unless  the  Secretary  determines,  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  that  assistance  in 
excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  Federal 
assistance  exceed  70  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $840,000,000. 

DEMONSTRATION  HEALTH  FACILITIES 
Sec.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
adequate  health  and  medical  facilities  to  the  economic  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  region,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  construc¬ 
tion,  equipment,  and  operation  of  multicounty  demonstration 
health  facilities,  including  hospitals,  regional  health  diagnos¬ 
tic  and  treatment  centers,  and  other  facilities  necessary  to 
health.  Grants  for  such  construction  (including  initial 
equipment)  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  291-291z)  and  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963  (77  Stat.  282) ,  without  regard  to  any  provisions  there¬ 
in  relating  to  appropriation  authorization  ceiling  or  to  allot¬ 
ments  among  the  States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  taken 
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into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  allotments  among 
the  States  made  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  for  construction  (in¬ 
cluding  initial  equipment)  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  the  project.  Not  to  exceed  $41,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  section  401  shall  be  available  for  con¬ 
struction  grants  under  this  section. 

1  ( c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  operation  (including 
equipment  other  than  initial  equipment)  of  a  project  may 
be  made  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof  for  the 
two-year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  such  project  is 
in  operation  as  a  health  facility.  For  the  next  three  years 
of  operations  such  grants  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  such  costs.  No  grants  for  operation  of  a  project  shall  be 
made  after  five  years  folio  whig  the  commencement  of  such 
operations.  Not  to  exceed  $28,000,000  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  operating 
grants  under  this  section. 


LAND 


AtVb  m 


Steer  -203t  -(a-)-  In  order  to  promote  the 
and  fuller  utilization  of  the  regioms  important  land  and  water 
resources,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  mehe 
grants  to  landowners  to  assist  in  the  improvement  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  land  for  pasture  and  erosion  control  in  the 
S.  3 - 3 
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to  any  -landowner  under  ibis  section  sdaff  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  eost  of  unloving  and  develop¬ 
ing  twenty-dve  acres  of  land  .owned  dy  sued  landowner? 
Sued  improvement  and  development  of  land  sdafl  do  earned 
out  under  tde  provisions  of  an  agreement  to  de  entered 
into  dy  tde  landowner  and  tde  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for 
sued  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  as  tde  Secretary  may 
detemnnej  which  shaft  include  sued  terms  and  conditions 
as  tde  Score taiy  may  deem  necessary  to  effectuate  tde  pur¬ 
poses  of  tdis  section  and  to  assure  that  sued  improvement 
and  development  of  land  wdf  de  properly  estadfisded,  and 
adequately  maintained  during  tde  period  of  agreement,  in 
accordance  with  teednieaffy  sound  standards  and  procedures. 

LAND  STABILIZATION,  CONSERVATION,  AND  EROSION 

CONTROL 


Sec.  203.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  control  and 
prevention  of  erosion  and  sediment  damages  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region  and  to  promote  the  conservation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  the  region,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  of 
not  more  than  ten  years  with  landowners,  operators,  and 
occupiers,  individually  or  collectively,  in  the  Appalachian 
region  determined  by  him  to  have  control  for  the  period,  of  the 
agreement  of  the  lands  described  therein,  providing  for  land 
stabilization,  erosion  and  sediment  control,  and  reclamation 
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through  changes  in  land  use,  and  conservation  treatment  in¬ 
cluding  the  establishment  of  practices  and  measures  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  soil,  water,  woodland,  wild¬ 
life,  and  recreation  resources. 

(b)  The  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  shall  furnish 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  conservation  and  develop¬ 
ment  plan  setting  forth  the  appropriate  and  safe  land  uses 
and  conservation  treatment  mutually  agreed  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  landowner  operator,  or  occupier  to  be  needed  on  the 
lands  for  which  the  plan  was  prepared. 

(c)  Such  plan  shall  be  incorporated  in  an  agreement 
under  which  the  landowner ,  operator,  or  occupier  shall  agree 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  land  uses 
and  conservation  treatment  provided  for  in  such  plan  on  the 
lands  described  in  the  agreement  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof. 

(d)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the  landowner, 
operator,  or  occupier  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
authorized  to  furnish  financial  and  other  assistance  to  such 
landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  in  such  amounts  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  appropri¬ 
ate  and  in  the  public  interest  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  land 
uses  and  conservation  treatment  set  forth  in  the  agreement: 
Provided,  That  grants  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such  land  uses  and  con- 
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servation  treatment  on  fifty  acres  of  land  occupied  by  such 
owner,  operator,  or  occupier. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  terminate  any 
agreement  with  a  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  by  mutual 
agreement  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  termination 
would  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  may  agree  to  such  mod¬ 
ification  of  agreements  previously  entered  mto  hereunder  as 
he  deems  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  or 
to  facilitate  the  practical  administration  of  the  program 
authorized  herein. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the  extent  he  deems  it  desirable  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  may  provide  in  any 
agreement  hereunder  for  (1)  preservation  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  the  period  covered  by  the  agreement  and  an  equal 
period  thereafter  of  the  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allotment 
history  applicable  to  land  covered  by  the  agreement  for  the 
purpose  of  any  F ederal  program  under  which  such  history  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  other  limitation  on  the 
production  of  such  crop ;  or  (2)  surrender  of  any  such 
history  and  allotments. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  to 
issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  determines  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

-{4)-  (h)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  utilize  the  services  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  the  State  and  local  committees 
provided  for  in  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590(h)),  and  is 
authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities,  services,  and  authorities  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Corporation  shall 
not  make  any  expenditures  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  unless  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  such 
purpose  have  been  transferred  to  it. 

-fe)-  (i)  Not  to  exceed  $17,000,000  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

TIMBEB  DEVELOPMENT  OEGANIZ ATION S 
Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  that  the  region  shall  more  fully 
benefit  from  the  timber  stands  that  are  one  of  its  prime 
assets,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  organization 
and  operation,  under  State  law,  of  private  timber  de¬ 
velopment  organizations  having  as  their  objective  the 
carrying  out  of  timber  development  programs  to  im¬ 
prove  timber  productivity  and  quality,  and  increase 
returns  to  landowners  through  establishment  of  private 
nonprofit  corporations,  which  on  a  self-supporting  basis 
may  provide  (A)  continuity  of  management,  good 
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cutting  practices,  and  marketing  services,  (B)  physical 
consolidation  of  small  holdings  or  administrative  con¬ 
solidation  for  efficient  management  under  long-term 
agreement,  (C)  management  of  forest  lands,  donated 
to  the  timber  development  organizations  for  demon¬ 
strating  good  forest  management,  on  a  profitable  and 
taxpaying  basis,  and  (D)  establishment  of  a  permanent 
fund  for  perpetuation  of  the  work  of  the  corporations 
to  be  composed  of  donations,  real  or  personal,  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes. 

(2)  provide  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  initial 
capital  requirements  of  such  timber  development  orga¬ 
nizations  through  loans  under  the  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Consolidated  Fanners  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1926  et  seq.) .  Such  loans  shall  not 
be  used  for  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  facilities 
for  manufacturing,  processing,  or  marketing  forest 
products,  or  for  physical  consolidation  of  small  timber 
holdings  authorized  by  (1)(B)  above  except  for  the 
establishment  of  demonstration  units. 


21  (b)  Hot  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 

22  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 

23  section. 
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Sec.  205.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  economic  devel- 


26  opment  of  the  region  by  rehabilitating  areas  presently  dam- 
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aged  by  deleterious  mining  practices,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to — 
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(1)  make  financial  contributions  to  States  in  the 
region  to  seal  and  fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines, 
and  to  reclaim  and  rehabilitate  existing  strip  and  surface 
mine  areas,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  15,  1955  (30  U.S.C.  571  et  seq.),  to  the  extent 
applicable,  without  regard  to  section  2(b)  thereof  (30 
U.S.C.  572(b))  or  to  any  provisions  therein  limiting 
assistance  to  anthracite  coal  formation,  or  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Grants  under  this  para¬ 
graph  shall  be  made  wholly  out  of  funds  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(2)  plan  and  execute  projects  for  extinguishing 
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underground  and  outcrop  mine  fires  in  the  region  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  31, 
1954  (30  U.S.C.  551  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any 
provisions  therein  relating  to  annual  appropriation  au¬ 
thorization  ceilings.  Grants  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(3)  expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wildlife  restora¬ 
tion  projects  in  the  region  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act  of  September  2,  1937  (16  U.S.C.  669 
et  seq.),  and  the  Act  of  August  9,  1950  (16  U.S.C. 
777  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any  provisions  therein 
relating  to  apportionments  among  the  States  and  to 
limitations  on  the  availability  of  funds.  The  expenses 
of  projects  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  solely  out 
of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  computation  of  the  apportionments  among  the 
States  pursuant  to  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  mining 
nrea  restoration  projects  carried  out  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  conducted  on  lands  other  than  federally 
owned  lands  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost 
thereof.  Strip  mine  restoration  projects  shall  he  carried  out 
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only  oft  landsy  pMie  or  private,  eft  whieh  there  is  provided 
aeecss  aftd  use  by  the  public  to  assure  aft  adequate  public 
benefit:-  Projects  shall  be  approved  for  assistance  under 
subsection  (a)  only  where  expected  public  benefits  are  found 
to  justify  estimated  Federal  and  State  costs;  access  to  and 
use  of  restored  lands  by  the  public  is  provided  where  appro¬ 
priate  steps  are  taken,  including,  in  appropriate  cases,  re¬ 
quirement  for  contributions  to  the  cost  of  the  project,  which 
are  adequate  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  to  assure 
that  individual  property  owners  or  mine  operators  do  not 
receive  undue  financial  benefits  from  the  project.  In  select¬ 
ing  projects  for  financial  assistance,  priority  shall  be  given 
to  those  projects  which  are  shown  to  be  part  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  or  implementation  of  a  State  program  giving  reason¬ 
able  promise  of  obtaining  a  permanent  solution  of  the 
problem  dealt  with. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  its  intent  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  a  comprehensive,  long-range  program 
for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  and  rehabilitating  strip  and  sur¬ 
face  mining  areas  in  the  United  States.  To  this  general  end, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  in  full  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  other  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  departments 
and  agencies,  and  with  the  Commission,  make  a  survey  and 
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study  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  and  their  effects 
in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
submit  to  the  President  his  recommendations  for  a  long-range 
comprehensive  program  for  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of 
strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United  States  and  for 
the  policies  under  which  the  program  should  be  conducted, 
and  the  President  shall  submit  these  to  the  Congress,  together 
with  his  recommendations,  not  later  than  July  1,  1967.  By 
July  1,  1966,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  interim  report  to 
the  Commission  summarizing  his  findings  to  that  date  on 
those  aspects  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  in  the 
region  that  are  most  urgently  in  need  of  attention.  Such 
study  and  recommendations  shall  include,  hut  not  be  limited 
to,  a  consideration  of  the  following  matters — 

( 1 )  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and  surface  min¬ 
ing  operations  in  the  United  States  and  the  conditions 
resulting  therefrom ; 

(2)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property  involved  in 
strip  and  surface  mining  operations; 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  past  action  by  States  or 
local  units  of  government  to  remedy  the  adverse  effects 
of  strip  and  surface  mining  operation  by  financial  or 
regulatory  measures,  and  requirements  for  appropriate 
State  legislation,  including  adequate  enforcement  thereof, 
to  provide  for  proper  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of 
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areas  which  may  he  strip  and  surface  mined  in  the 
future ; 

(4)  the  public  interest  in  and  public  benefits  which 
may  result  from  reclamation,  rehabilitation,  and  appro¬ 
priate  development  and  use  of  areas  subjected  to  strip 
and  surface  mining  operations,  including  (A)  economic 
development  growth,  (B)  public  recreation,  (C)  public 
health  and  safety,  (D)  water  pollution,  stream  sedi¬ 
mentation,  erosin  control,  and  flood  control,  (E)  high¬ 
way  programs,  (E)  fish  and  wildlife  protection  and 
restoration,  (Gr)  scenic  values,  and  (H)  forestry  and 
agriculture ; 

(5)  the  appropriate  roles  of  Federal,  State,  and 
private  interests  in  the  reclamation  and  rehabilitation 
of  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  and  the  relative  costs 
to  be  borne  by  each,  including  specific  consideration  of 
(A)  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  strip  and  surface  mine 
operators  are  unable  to  bear  the  cost  of  remedial  action 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  economics  of  such 
mining  activity,  and  (B)  the  extent  to  which  the  pro¬ 
spective  value  of  lands  and  other  natural  resources,  after 
remedial  work  has  been  completed,  would  he  inadequate 
to  justify  the  landowners  doing  the  remedial  work  at 
their  expense;  and 

(6)  the  objectives  and  the  total  overall  costs  of  a 
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program  for  accomplishing  the  reclamation  and  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  existing  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in 
the  United  States,  giving  adequate  consideration  to  (A) 
the  economic  benefits  in  relation  to  costs,  (B)  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  future  devastation  of  reclaimed  and  rehabili¬ 
tated  areas,  (C)  the  avoidance  of  unwarranted  financial 
gain  to  private  owners  of  improved  property,  and  (D) 
the  types  of  aid  required  to  accomplish  such  reclamation 
and  rehabilitation. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  #24r§Q(bQ9Q  $36,500,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

WATER  RESOURCE  SURVEY 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  development  and  efficient  utilization  of  the  water  and  re¬ 
lated  resources  of  the  Appalachian  region,  giving  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  production  of  eco¬ 
nomic  goods  and  services  within  the  region  as  a  means  of 
expanding  economic  opportunities  and  thus  enhancing  the 
welfare  of  its  people,  which  plan  shall  constitute  an  integral 
and  harmonious  component  of  the  regional  economic  develop¬ 
ment  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  This  plan  may  recommend  measures  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  floods,  the  regulation  of  the  rivers  to  enhance  their 
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value  as  sources  of  water  supply  for  industrial  and  munici¬ 
pal  development,  the  generation  of  hydroelectric  power,  the 
prevention  of  water  pollution  by  drainage  from  mines,  the 
development  and  enhancement  of  the  recreational  potentials 
of  the  region,  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  for  navigation 
where  this  would  further  industrial  development  at  less  cost 
than  would  the  improvement  of  other  modes  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  conservation  and  efficient  utilization  of  the  land  re¬ 
source,  and  such  other  measures  as  may  be  found  necessary 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

(c)  To  insure  that  the  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  shall  constitute  a  harmonious  component  of 
the  regional  program,  he  shall  consult  with  the  Commission 
and  the  following:  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Temiessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

(d)  The  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall  sub¬ 
mit  the  plan  to  the  President  with  a  statement  of  its  views, 
and  the  President  shall  submit  the  plan  to  the  Congress  with 
bis  recommendations  not  later  than  December  31,  1968. 

(e)  The  Federal  agencies  referred  to  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  are  hereby  authorized  to  assist  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan  authorized  by  this 
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section,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
preparation  of  this  plan  and  on  such  terms  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  with  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political 
subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  with  any 
person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation. 

(f)  The  plan  to  he  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  also  he  coordinated  with 
all  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  heretofore  or  hereafter 
developed  by  United  States  study  commissions,  interagency 
committees,  or  similar  planning  bodies,  for  those  river  sys¬ 
tems  draining  the  Appalachian  region. 

(g)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  he  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

Paet  B — Supplementations  and  Modifications  of 

Existing  Peogeams 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 
Sec.  211.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  basic  facilities  to  give 
the  people  of  the  region  the  training  and  education  they 
need  to  obtain  employment,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  con¬ 
struction  of  the  school  facilities  needed  for  the  provision 
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of  vocational  education  in  areas  of  tlie  region  in  which  such 
education  is  not  now  adequately  available.  Such  grants 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  403),  without  re¬ 
gard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation 
authorization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the  States. 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  com¬ 
putation  of  the  allotments  among  the  States  made  pursuant 
to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  cany  out 
this  section. 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  WORKS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  facilities  to  assist  in 

/ 

the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  region’s  streams  and  to 
protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  its  citizens,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authoiized  to  make 
grants  for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu¬ 
tion  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.),  without  regard 
to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation  author¬ 
ization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the  States.  Grants 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifi- 
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cally  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act, 
and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  computation  of 
the  allotments  among  the  States  pursuant  to  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSING  ACT  OF  19  54 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  701  (a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  (40  U.S.C.  461  (a)  )  is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
“and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7) ,  by  substituting  for  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  the  phrase  and”,  and 
by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (9)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(9)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  for  comprehensive  planning  for  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region  as  defined  by  section  403  of  such  Act.” 
(b)  Section  701  (b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (40 
U.S.C.  461  (b)  ) ,  is  amended  by  adding  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  to  States 

participating  in  planning  for  Appalachian  regional  pro¬ 
grams,  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  course  of  such  planning, 
or  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission”. 

SUPPLEMENTS  TO  FEDERAL  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  214.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  people,  States,  and 
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local  communities  of  the  region,  including  local  development 
districts,  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  defined)  for  which  they  are 
eligible  but  for  which,  because  of  their  economic  situation, 
they  cannot  supply  the  required  matching  share,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  authorized,  pursuant  to  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission  approved  by  him  and  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  appropriate  Federal  officials,  to  allocate  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  to  the  heads  of  the 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  the  administration  of  such  Fed¬ 
eral  grant-in-aid  programs.  Funds  so  allocated  shall  be  used 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal  contribution 
to  projects  under  such  programs  above  the  fixed  maximum 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  project  otherwise  authorized  by 
the  applicable  law.  Funds  shall  be  so  allocated  for  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  which  funds  are  available  under 
the  Act  authorizing  such  programs.  Such  allocations  shall 
be  available  without  regard  to  any  appropriation  authoriza¬ 
tion  ceilings  in  such  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs  shall  not  be  in¬ 
creased  in  excess  of  the  percentages  established  by  regula¬ 
tions  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  such 
regulations  shall  in  no  event  authorize  the  Federal  portion 
of  such  costs  to  exceed  80  per  centum  thereof. 
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(c)  The  term  “Federal  grant-in-aid  programs”  as  used 
in  this  section  means  those  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act  for  the  construction  or  equipment  of 
facilities,  and  all  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  author¬ 
ized  on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  Acts  other 
than  this  Act  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  equipment  of  facilities,  including  but  not  limited  to 
grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by  the  following  Acts: 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act;  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act;  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963;  Library 
Services  Act;  Federal  Airport  Act;  part  IV  of  title  III  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934;  Higher  Education  Facil¬ 
ities  Act  of  1963;  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  -3-9  B-A  1965 ;  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
The  term  shall  not  include  (A)  the  program  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  development  highway  system  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  201  of  this  Act  or  any  other  program  relating  to  high¬ 
way  or  road  construction,  or  (B)  any  other  program  for 
which  loans  or  other  Federal  financial  assistance,  except  a 
grant-in-aid  program,  is  authorized  by  this  or  any  other  Act. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 
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Part  C — General  Provisions 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

Sec.  221.  No  State  and  no  political  subdivision  of  such 
State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  this  Act  un¬ 
less  the  aggregate  expenditures  of  State  funds,  exclusive  of 
Federal  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  the  area  within  the  State 
located  in  the  region  are  maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not 
fall  below  the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for  its  last 
two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  In  computing  the  average  level  of  expenditure  for  its 
last  two  fiscal  years,  a  State’s  past  expenditure  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  shall  not  be  included.  The  Commission  shall 
recommend  to  the  President  or  such  Federal  officer  or  officers 
as  the  President  may  designate,  a  lesser  requirement  when 
it  finds  that  a  substantial  population  decrease  in  that  portion 
of  a  State  which  lies  within  the  region  would  not  justify  a 
State  expenditure  equal  to  the  average  level  of  the  last  two 
years  or  when  it  finds  that  a  State’s  average  level  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  within  an  individual  program,  has  been  disproportionate 
to  the  present  need  for  that  portion  of  the  State  which  lies 
within  the  region. 

consent  of  states 

Sec.  222.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  inter- 
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preted  as  requiring  any  State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any 
program  under  this  Act  without  its  consent. 

PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION 
Sec.  223.  A  program  and  projects  authorized  under  any 
section  of  this  title  shall  not  be  implemented  until  (1)  the 
Commission  has  consulted  with  the  appropriate  official  or 
officials  concerned  with  such  program  and  projects  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the  State  or 
States  involved  and  has  obtained  the  recommendations  of 
such  official  or  officials  with  respect  to  such  program  and 
projects  and  (2)  plans  with  respect  to  such  program  and 
projects  have  been  recommended  by  the  Commission  and 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  or  modified  by  the 
President  or  such  Federal  officer  or  officers  as  the  President 
may  designate. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  CRITERIA 
Sec.  224.  (a)  In  developing  recommendations  on  the 
programs  and  projects  to  be  given  assistance  under  this  Act, 
and  in  establishing  within  those  recommendations  a  priority 
ranking  of  the  requests  for  assistance  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Commission  shall  follow  procedures  that  will 
insure  consideration  of  the  following  factors: 

(1)  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class  of  proj¬ 
ects  to  overall  regional  development  including  its  loca- 
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tion  in  an  area  determined  by  the  State  to  have  the 
greatest  a  significant  potential  for  growth ; 

(2)  the  population  and  area  to  be  served  by  the 
project  or  class  of  projects  including  the  relative  per 
capita  income  and  the  unemployment  rates  in  the  area ; 

(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  available  to  the 
State  or  political  subdivisions  or  instrumentalities  thereof 
which  seek  to  undertake  the  project; 

(4)  the  importance  of  the  project  or  class  of  proj¬ 
ects  in  relation  to  other  projects  or  classes  of  projects 
which  may  be  in  competition  for  the  same  funds; 

(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project  for  which  assist¬ 
ance  is  sought  will  improve,  on  a  continuing  rather  than 
a  temporary  basis,  the  opportunities  for  employment, 
the  average  level  of  income,  or  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  area  served  by  the  project. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Aet-  shah  authorise  any  assistance 
No  financial  assistance  shall  be  authorized  under  this  Act  to 
be  used  (1)  in  relocating  any  establishment  or  establishments 
from  one  area  to  another;  (2)  to  finance  the  cost  of  industrial 
plants,  commercial  facilities,  machinery,  working  capital-; 
capital,  or  other  industrial  facilities  or  to  enable  plant  sub¬ 
contractors  to  undertake  work  theretofore  performed,  in 
another  area  by  other  subcontractors  or  contractors; 
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(3)  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  generation,  trans¬ 
mission,  or  distribution  of  electric  energy;  or  (4)  to  finance 
the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  production,  transmission,  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  gas  (natural,  manufactured,  or  mixed) . 

TITLE  III— ADMINISTRATION 

LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS — CERTIFICATION 
Sec.  301.  Eor  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  “local  develop¬ 
ment  district”  shall  be  an  entity  certified  to  the  Commission 
either  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  States  in  which  such 
entity  is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer  designated  by  the 
appropriate  State  law  to  make  such  certification,  as  having 
a  charter  or  authority  that  includes  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  counties  or  parts  of  counties  or  other  political  sub¬ 
divisions  within  the  region.  No  entity  shall  be  certified  as 
a  local  development  district  for  the  pin-poses  of  this  Act 
unless  it  is  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  a  nonprofit  incorporated  body  organized  or 
chartered  under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  is 
located; 

( 2 )  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State 
or  local  government; 

(3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  created 
through  an  interstate  compact;  or 

(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combination  of  such 
bodies,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities. 
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GRANTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  LOCAL  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  DISTRICTS  AND  FOR  RESEARCH  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author¬ 
ized — 

(1)  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
the  Commission,  to  make  grants  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  to  local  development  districts.  The  amount  of 
any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such 
expenses  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  No  grants  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  shall  be  made  to  a  local  development 
district  for  a  period  in  excess  of  three  years  beginning  on 
the  date  the  initial  grant  is  made  to  such  development 
district.  The  local  contributions  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  in¬ 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  space,  equipment,  and  serv¬ 
ices;  and 

(2)  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
appropriate  public  or  private  organizations  (including 
the  Commission) ,  to  provide  funds  for  investigation, 
research,  studies,  and  demonstration  projects,  but  not 
for  construction  purposes,  which  will  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Recipients  of  Federal  assistance  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
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to  be  promulgated  bp  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  maintain 
accurate  and  complete  records  of  transactions  arid  activities 
financed  with  Federal  funds  arid  report  thereon  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  records  of  the  recipient  shall 
be  available  for  audit  with  respect  to  such  grants  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Comptroller  General,  or 
their  duly  authorized  representatives. 

-fl Tf-(c)  Not  to  exceed  $5,500,000  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

PEOJECT  APPEOVAL 

Sec.  303.  An  application  for  a  grant  or  for  any  other 
assistance  for  a  program  or  project  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  only  by  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
a  local  development  district.  Each  such  application  shall  be 
made  through  the  State  member  of  the  Commission  repre¬ 
senting  such  applicant,  and  such  State  member  shall  evaluate 
such  application  for  approval.  Only  applications  for  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  which  are  approved  by  a  State  member 
as  meeting  the  requirements  for  assistance  under  the  Act 
shall  he  approved  for  assistance  by  the  Commission. 

ANNUAL  EEPOET 

Sec.  304.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Commission  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Governor  of  each  State  in  the  region  and  to  the  Presi- 
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dent,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  earned  out  under  this  Act  during  such  year. 

TITLE  IV— APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations  authorized 
in  section  201  for  the  Appalachian  development  highway 
system,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1967,  to  be  available  until 
expended,  not  to  exceed  $-237,200,000  $252,400,000  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

APPLICABLE  LABOR  STANDARDS 
Sec.  402.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con¬ 
tractors  or  subcontractors  in  the  construction,  alteration,  or 
repair,  including  painting  and  decorating,  of  projects,  build¬ 
ings,  and  works  which  are  financially  assisted  through  the 
Federal  funds  authorized  under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.O.  276a — 276a-5) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and  func¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  (15  F.R.  3176,  64  Stat.  1267,  5  U.S.O.  133— 
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133z-15) ,  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C.  276(c)  ). 

DEFINITION  OF  APPALACHIAN  REGION 

Sec.  403.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “Appalachian 
region”  or  “the  region”  means  that  area  of  the  eastern 
United  States  consisting  of  the  following  counties  (including 
any  political  subdivision  located  within  such  area)  : 

In  Alabama,  the  counties  of  Bibb,  Blount,  Calhoun, 
Chambers,  Cherokee,  Chilton,  Clay,  Cleburne,  Colbert, 
Coosa,  Cullman,  De  Kalb,  Elmore,  Etowah,  Fayette, 
Franklin,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lauderdale,  Lawrence, 
Limestone,  Madison,  Marion,  Marshall,  Morgan,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Saint  Clair,  Shelby,  Talladega,  Tallapoosa, 
Tuscaloosa,  Walker,  and  Winston; 

In  Georgia,  the  counties  of  Banks,  Barrow,  Bartow 
Carroll,  Catoosa,  Chattooga,  Cherokee,  Dade,  Dawson, 
Douglas,  Fannin,  Floyd,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gilmer, 
Gordon,  Gwinnett,  Habersham,  Hall,  Haralson,  Heard, 
Jackson,  Lumpkin,  Madison,  Murray,  Paulding,  Pick¬ 
ens,  Polk,  Rahim,  Stephens,  Towns,  Union,  Walker, 
White,  and  Whitfield; 

In  Kentucky,  the  counties  of  Adair,  Bath,  Bell, 
Boyd,  Breathitt,  Carter,  Casey,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton, 
Cumberland,  Elliott,  Estill,  Fleming,  Floyd,  Garrard, 
Green,  Greenup,  Harlan,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Knott, 
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Knox,  Laurel,  Lawrence,  Lee,  Leslie,  Letcher,  Lewis, 
Lincoln,  McCreary,  Madison,  Magoffin,  Martin,  Menifee, 
Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Owsley,  Perry,  Pike, 
Powell,  Pulaski,  Eockcastle,  Rowan,  Russell,  Wayne, 
Whitley,  and  Wolfe; 

In  Maryland,  the  counties  of  Allegany,  Garrett,  and 
Washington; 

In  North  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Alexander,  Alle¬ 
ghany,  Ashe,  Avery,  Buncombe,  Burke,  Caldwell, 
Cherokee,  Clay,  Davie,  Forsyth,  Graham,  Haywood, 
Hefnderson,  Jackson,  McDowell,  Macon,  Madison, 
Mitchell,  Polk,  Rutherford,  Stokes,  Surry,  Swain,  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  Watauga,  Wilkes,  Yadkin,  and  Yancey; 

In  Ohio,  the  counties  of  Adams,  Athens,  Belmont, 
Brown,  Carroll,  Clermont,  Coshocton,  Gallia,  Guernsey, 
Harrison,  Highland,  Hocking,  Holmes,  Jackson,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Lawrence,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Muskingum, 
Noble,  Perry,  Pike,  Ross,  Scioto,  Tuscarawas,  Vinton, 
and  Washington; 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  Allegheny,  Arm¬ 
strong,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Blair,  Bradford,  Butler, 
Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clarion,  Clear- 
held,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  Fayette, 
Forest,  Fulton,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson, 
Juniata,  Lackawanna,  Lawrence,  Luzerne,  Lycoming, 
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McKean,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Montour,  North¬ 
umberland,  Perry,  Pike,  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder, 
Somerset,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Union, 
Venango,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Westmoreland, 
and  Wyoming; 

In  South  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Chero¬ 
kee,  Greenville,  Oconee,  Pickens,  and  Spartanburg; 

In  Tennessee,  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Bledsoe, 
Blount,  Bradley,  Campbell,  Carter,  Claiborne,  Clay, 
Cocke,  Coffee,  Cumberland,  De  Kalb,  Eentress, 
Franklin,  Grainger,  Greene,  Grundy,  Hamblen, 
Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hawkins,  Jackson,  Jefferson, 
Johnson,  Knox,  Loudon,  McMinn,  Macon,  Marion, 
Meigs,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Overton,  Pickett,  Polk,  Put¬ 
nam,  Khea,  Roane,  Scott,  Sequatchie,  Sevier,  Smith, 
Sullivan,  Unicoi,  Union,  Van  Buren,  Warren,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  White ; 

In  Virginia,  the  counties  of  Alleghany,  Bath,  Bland, 
Botetourt,  Buchanan,  Carroll,  Craig,  Dickenson,  Floyd, 
Giles,  Grayson,  Highland,  Lee,  Pulaski,  Russell,  Scott, 
Smyth,  Tazewell,  Washington,  Wise,  and  Wythe. 

All  the  counties  of  West  Virginia. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  404.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  applica¬ 
bility  thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid, 
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1  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such 

2  provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be 

3  affected  thereby. 

4  TERMINATION 

5  Sec.  405.  This  Act  shall  cease  to  he  in  effect  on  July  1, 

6  1971. 


' 
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* 
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January  6, 1965 

Head  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works 

January  27,  1965 
Reported  with  amendments 
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(l\  conduct  extensive  comparative  stud¬ 
ies  of  >^he  standards  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  usfcd  in  engineering,  manufacturing, 
commercial  and  scientific  areas  and  in  edu¬ 
cational  inVtitutions,  and  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantages  an\  disadvantages  of  each  in  its 
respective  fielcL 

(2)  cooperates,  with  other  governmental 
agencies  and  private  organizations  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
a  general  conversion  to  the  metric  system 
in  the  United  Statetaor  of  a  conversion  to 
such  system  in  specific  fields  and  the  im¬ 
pact  of  such  conversionNjpon  those  affected; 

(3)  cooperate  with  foreign  governments  in 

determining  the  advantages  to  the  United 
States  in  international  tradXand  commerce, 
and  in  military  and  other  areas  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  to  be  derivedVrom  an  in¬ 
ternationally  standardized  systeita  of  weights 
and  measures;  and  \ 

(4)  investigate  the  attitudes  of  th\depart- 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  several  States  with  Aspect 
to  possible  practical  difficulties  which 

be  encountered  in  accomplishing  a  conver¬ 
sion  to  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  generally  or  in  specific  fields  on 
areas  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  such  interim  reports  as  he  deems 
desirable,  and  within  three  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  the  findings  made  in  the 
conduct  of  the  program  described  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  considers  to  be  ap¬ 
propriate  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  FEDERAL  NA¬ 
TIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  TO  DEAL  IN  MORTGAGES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref¬ 
erence,  a  bill  to  empower  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  deal 
in  conventional  mortgages  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  otherwise  for  its  further  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  secondary  market  facility.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  analysis  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  / 

The  bill  (S.  787)  to  empower  the  Fed¬ 
eral  National  Mortgage  Association' to 
deal  in  conventional  mortgages  aura  to 
provide  otherwise  for  its  further/Hevel- 
opment  as  a  secondary  markeyfacility, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  ij®  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee/on  Banking 
and  Currency.  V 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Spark¬ 
man  is  as  follows :  / 

Analysis  /f  S.  787 

The  purpose  of  tbvf  bill  is  to  empower  the 
Federal  National  Jflortgage  Association  to 
deal  in  conventional  mortgages  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  otherwise  for  Its  further  development  as 
a  secondary  ma/tet  facility. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  revises  section 
302(b)  of /he  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Charter  Act  so  as  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of/the  Association’s  operations.  Under 
its  regular  secondary  market  operations, 
whicbr  are  in  the  main  privately  financed, 
the/Association  would  be  authorized  to 
purchase,  lend  on  the  security  of,  and 
otherwise  deal  in  conventional  (uninsured) 


mortgages  which  do  not  exceed  80  percent 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  security,  and 
also  in  similar  mortgages  when  the  loan- 
value  ratio  exceeds  80  percent  if  the  excess 
is  covered  by  suitable  mortgage  insurance  of 
an  acceptable  private  insurer.  Also  as  to 
the  secondary  market  operations,  certain 
existing  operating  restrictions  are  dropped 
as  not  being  appropriately  applicable  to  a 
privately  financed  activity  intended  to  serve 
the  broad  general  secondary  market  for 
mortgages : 

These  consist  of  the  prohibition  against 
purchasing  mortgages  at  a  price  exceeding 
par  (100);  the  prohibition  against  purchas¬ 
ing  mortgages  offered  by,  or  covering  prop¬ 
erty  held  by,  Federal,  State,  territorial,  or 
municipal  instrumentalities;  and  a  mortgage 
amount  ceiling  of  $20,000  for  each  family 
residence  or  dwelling  unit  (as  to  which  exist¬ 
ing  law  now  provides  several  exceptions). 
All  present  restrictions  are  retained,  however, 
with  one  exception  (see  next  paragraph)  as 
to  corporation’s  special  assistance  functions, 
which  are  wholly  government  financed. 

As  to  the  Treasury-financed  special  assist¬ 
ance  functions,  and  also  the  management 
and  liquidating  functions,  section  1  would 
Accomplish  the  elimination  of  the  existing 
prohibition  against  the  corporation’s  acqui¬ 
sition  of  mortgages  from  Federal  instru¬ 
mentalities,  in  order  to  provide  for  possible/ 
future  centralization  of  Government  mor)^ 
gage  ownership  and  management.  Preamt 
law  provides  an  exception  to  the  foregoing, 
in  that  mortgages  can  now  be  acquire/ from 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Age/cy  and 
its  constituents;  the  bill  would  expand  this 
to  include  other  Federal  instrumentalities. 
All  other  restrictive  provisiona/in  existing 
law,  includingS,  the  genera/  prohibition 
against  acquisitions  of  mortgages  from  States 
and  their  instrumentalities/ ire  retained. 

Section  2  would  tapanp  the  scope  of  the 
corporate  activities  mader  the  privately  fi¬ 
nanced  secondary  market  operations,  also. 
It  would  repeal  sectipn  304(d)  of  the  FNMA 
Charter  Act,  which/now  States ;  "The  Asso¬ 
ciation  may  not  Purchase  ^participations  in 
its  operations  under  this  section.”  The  pur¬ 
pose,  of  course/s  to  empower  VnmA  to  buy, 
sell,  etc.,  participations  in  mortgages,  a  type 
of  transaction  which  has  beconta  markedly 
significantmecently  in  the  field  oftaecondary 
market  jynivity  in  mortgages.  \ 


/UNIFORM  PATENT  POLICY  \ 

/Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
T  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a* 
bill  to  prescribe  a  uniform  patent  policy 
with  respect  to  proprietary  rights  in  and 
to  inventions,  discoveries,  and  improve¬ 
ments  realized  through  Government  re¬ 
search  and  development  contracts.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  bill  is  provision  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  inventive  contributions  awards. 

I  introduced  a  similar  bill  during  the 
first  session  of  the  last  Congress  in  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  definite  and  con¬ 
tinuing  need  for  congressional  action  to 
establish  a  defined,  statutory  policy  con¬ 
cerning  disposition  of  patent  rights  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  Government  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  contracts  with  private  parties. 
That  this  need  is  apparent  is  evident  in 
the  statement  of  Government  patent  pol¬ 
icy  promulgated  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy  in  October  1963.  This  mem¬ 
orandum  was  a  positive  step  toward  a 
solution  of  this  problem;  however,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  imperative  to  express  Govern¬ 
ment  policy  toward  disposition  of  patent 
rights  under  research  and  development 
contracts  by  specific  statutory  enact¬ 
ment. 


There  has  been  a  dramatic  increase 
during  the  past  20  years  in  Government 
research  and  development  contracts  wjtti 
private  parties.  This  is  shown  by /the 
fact  that  during  the  current  fiscal/year, 
the  Government  will  obligate  approxi¬ 
mately  $15  billion  for  research ^and  de¬ 
velopment.  This  alone  illustrates  the 
importance  of  these  contract/  to  the  na¬ 
tional  economy.  / 

The  absence  of  a  uniform  Government 
patent  policy  has  resulted  too  often  in 
confusion  and  uncertainty  both  within 
the  Government  and/among  private  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  soci/ty.  This  condition 
should  not  be  permitted  to  continue.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that  specific  legis¬ 
lation  be  enacted  which  will  provide  ex¬ 
press  standards  for  all  departments  and 
agencies  of/the  Government  to  employ 
for  determining  the  rights  of  parties 
under  it/research  and  development  con¬ 
tracts  ./Reaso  n ,  logic  and  equity  require 
that  this  be  done. 

I/recognize  that  this  entire  subject  is 
extremely  complex  and  solutions  for  the 
various  problems  which  arise  under  it 
''are  often  difficult  to  find.  Certainly 
there  is  no  rigid  formula  which  can  be 
applied  to  resolve  all  cases  dealing  with 
the  proper  disposition  of  patent  rights 
under  Government  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  contracts.  I  believe,  however, 
that  this  bill  can  serve  as  a  basis  for 
establishing  reasonable  standards  for  the 
negotiation  of  these  contracts. 

My  bill  provides,  with  certain  specific 
exceptions,  that  the  patent  rights  of  the 
parties  shall  be  determined  at  the  time 
Government  research  and  development 
contracts  are  negotiated.  It  establishes 
criteria  for  determining  disposition  of 
these  rights  and  provides  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  always  receive  an  irrevoca¬ 
ble,  nonexclusive,  nontransferable,  roy¬ 
alty  free  license  to  any  invention  devel¬ 
oped  under  these  contracts. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  insures  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  all  parties  to  re¬ 
search  and  development  contracts  and 
gives  due  recognition  to  their  contribu¬ 
tion  and  effort  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  our  system  of  free  enterprise.  I 
believe  that  this  bill  offers  a  reasonable 
.basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  patent  policy  toward  research  and 
envelopment  contracts. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The^hill  (S.  789)  to  prescribe  a  nation¬ 
al  policV  with  respect  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  andNiisposition  of  property  rights  to 
invention^made  in  the  course  of  experi¬ 
mental,  developmental,  and  research 
work  conducted  under  contracts  or  ar¬ 
rangements  wHh  the  U.S.  Government; 
to  promote  the>public  interest  through 
widespread  use  and  benefit  from  such 
inventions;  to  prowle  incentives  to  in¬ 
vention  by  rewarding  inventors;  and  for 
other  purposes  introaVced  by  Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall,  was  received\ead  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  thtaCommittee  on 
the  Judiciary.  \ 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  AREA  RE¬ 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT\ 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro¬ 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
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amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Area 
RedWelopment  Act. 

I  na,ve  supported  area  redevelopment 
legislation  since  1957.  It  was  a  much- 
needed  program  then  and  it  still  is  now. 
But  our  quest  for  really  effective  and 
equitable  area  redevelopment  legislation 
has  not  been \asy. 

Twice  bills  —ere  passed  by  Congress 
and  then  vetoed,  in  part  because  the 
legislation  was  faulty.  Then  when  leg¬ 
islation  passed  for  —  third  time  and  was 
signed  into  law  in  1961,  it  was  so  loaded 
with  extraneous  features  that  the  best 
of  national  administrations  would  have 
had  difficulty  in  property  implement¬ 
ing  it. 

Indeed,  at  times  this  whole  idea  of 
providing  help  for  communities  to  help 
themselves  has  been  degrade^  into  a 
“pork  barrel”  program. 

Shocking  evidence  of  inequities— vaste 
and  unfair  treatment  of  States— like 
Pennsylvania  in  the  administratioi— of 
the  area  redevelopment  program 
brought  to  light  just  last  October  wher 
the  General  Accounting  Office  reported 
that  $26  million  in  funds  administered 
under  the  area  redevelopment  program 
had  been  spent  in  areas  which  no  longer 
needed  them. 

While  those  funds  were  fattening  up 
areas  which  had  already  achieved  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery,  areas  which  were  still 
in  need  such  as  Scranton  and  Union- 
town-Connellsville,  Pa.,  had  not  received 
grants  because  of  insufficient  funds. 

I  have  always  thought  of  area  re¬ 
development  legislation  as  a  rifle  that 
should  pinpoint  areas  of  greatest  need 
and  provide  help  where  needed  the  most. 
That  was  the  objective  of  the  first  bill 
I  sponsored  many  years  ago  and  that  is 
the  objective  of  a  bill  that  I  am  intro¬ 
ducing  today.  It  would  extend  the  area 
redevelopment  program  for  4  years,  but 
would  limit  its  benefits  to  areas  of  real 
need,  rather  than  firing  hard-earned  tax 
dollars  around  like  buckshot. 

My  bill  would  largely  limit  area  re¬ 
development  funds  to  areas  of  chronic 
and  persistent  unemployment  having  a 
labor  force  of  15,000  or  more.  But  it 
would  not  foreclose  assistance  to  areas 
having  smaller  labor  forces  which  meet 
tightened  eligibility  requirements,  oi 
areas  which  have  suffered  disasters 
are  faced  with  an  abrupt  rise  in  une 
ployment,  such  as  that  which  wi]/(  be 
caused  if  the  Olmsted  Air  Porcq/ Base 
is  closed. 

This  legislation  will  mean  a  fairer  dis¬ 
tribution  of  funds  to  areas  oy real  need 
in  Pennsylvania  and  other  ^States  with 
pockets  of  chronic  and  persistent  unem¬ 
ployment.  Moreover,  I  haSe  been  assured 
by  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
John  K.  Tabor,  that  tne  tightened  eli¬ 
gibility  requirements'  will  not  eliminate 
one  Pennsylvania  county  or  community. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  conforms 
with  a  pledge  i/made  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  lAst  fall,  and  I  am  urging 
its  prompt  consideration. 

The  VICB^ PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  receivjjra  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  790)  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visiony  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received, 
reaxz  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  8(e)  OP 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  AND  DOMES¬ 
TIC  ALLOTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  8(e)  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  792)  to  amend  section  8(e) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ellen- 
der,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Ellender 
is  as  follows: 

Department  op  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

^President  pro  tempore, 
t.S.  Senate, 
ishington,  D.C. 

ear  Senator  Hayden:  The  Department^ 
Agriculture  recommends  that  section  8(af  of 
the  £— il  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act,  as  amended,  be  further  anfended 
to  substitute  language  for  the  “srruni  cost- 
share  increase”  provision,  whion  would 
direct  the  Secretary  to  give  particular  con¬ 
sideration  to— he  conservation  /equirements 
of  small  family  farms  in  Vry  approval  of 
agricultural  conservation  urogram  (ACP) 
cost-sharing  assi— nice  for  She  application  of 
needed  conservation  meayrres. 

There  is  enclosed—  dgaft  of  a  bill  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  propo—fl.  This  is  identical 
with  a  bill,  S.  2734,  itrta-oduced  in  the  88th 
Congress  but  not  (mac ted. 

The  present  prOTision  requires  that  each 
payment  of  less  Wnan  $200  shall  be  increased 
by  a  specific  dollars  and  cents  amount  rang¬ 
ing  essentiallVfrom  40  percen— of  the  earned 
cost-shares  for  the  smallest  payments  to  a 
$14  increaA  on  cost-shares  from  $60  to  $186. 
This  provision  has  for  many  years  substanti¬ 
ally  faded  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which/it  was  originally  designed.  — t  was 
addMt  to  the  act  beginning  with  t he's.  1938 
program  when  the  major  use  of  pro-am 
funds  was  for  production  adjustment  or  ci 
rol  purposes.  At  that  time  the  size  of  pa; 
Anent  was  closely  related  to  the  size  of  farm) 
and  by  giving  additional  assistance  in  the 
low-payment  brackets  (which  the  present 
i  rigid  formula  requires)  the  objective  of  pro¬ 
viding  more  assistance  to  small  farms  was 
substantially  achieved. 

This  situation  does  not  exist  in  present 
programs  since  the  amount  of  ACP  payment 
is  no  longer  closely  related  to  the  size  of 
farm.  Under  present  programs  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  assisting  farmers  to  apply  needed 
soil,  water,  woodland,  and  wildlife  conserv¬ 
ing  measures,  small  payments  are  in  numer¬ 
ous  cases  made  to  large  farms.  The  effect  of 
the  present  provision  is  to  reward  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  do  the  least  amount  of  conservation 
work  regardless  of  the  conservation  needs  of 
their  lands,  the  financial  assistance  needed 
by  the  farmer,  or  the  size  of  the  farm. 

An  objective  of  giving  increased  attention 
to  the  conservation  problems  of  small  fam¬ 
ily  farms  can  be  much  more  nearly  met  if 
the  Secretary  were  not  required  to  apply 
the  arbitrary,  mechanical  formula  presently 
required.  Flexibility  is  needed  so  that  the 
objective  can  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
most  appropriate  to  each  area,  taking  into 
account  the  variation  in  the  physical  size 
of  family  farms  in  different  areas,  the  rela¬ 
tive  needs  of  farmers  for  assistance,  and 
other  relevant  factors. 


The  enactment  of  this  proposal  would  nog 
alter  the  legislative  requirement  of  secti| 

15  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  DomAtic 
Allotment  Act  that  funds  be  allotted  ainong 
the  States  in  accordance  with  the  relative 
need  of  their  lands  for  conservaticug  meas¬ 
ures.  Its  enactment  would  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  the  Secretary  temporarily  to 
withhold  a  part  of  the  authored  funds  to 
be  added  later  for  these  ineffective  “small 
cost-share  increases,”  and  pewnit  those  need¬ 
ed  funds  to  be  used  to  gA  increased  con¬ 
servation  work. 

A  great  majority  of  thVfarmer  committees 
who  administer  the  ag Aultural  conservation 
program  have  been  rAommending  for  many 
years  that  such  a  Aiange  be  made.  They 
have  repeatedly  proposed  using  the  funds 
otherwise  requir  A  for  those  complicated  and 
unproductive  A>itrary  increases,  to  share 
the  cost  of  a<Aitional  conservation  work  on 
farms  on  which  the  funds  are  most  needed 
to  accompljeh  the  original  purposes  of  this 
legislation 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  would  not  re¬ 
quire  Alditional  appropriations,  but  would 
pernA  more  effective  use  of  all  of  the  funds 
autlgorized. 

similar  letter  and  a  copy  of  this  draft 
a  bill  is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
buse  of  Representatives. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  legislation  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  administration’s  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 

APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  CONTROL 

ACT  OF  1965— MINORITY  VIEWS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
be  permitted  to  file  its  views  on  S.  3,  the 
Appalachia  bill,  which  I  believe  has  al¬ 
ready  been  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  TO  S.  296 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  296  the  name  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  L— sche]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
to  S.  296— the  bill  to  make  available  to 
private  industry  100,000  tons  of  copper 
from  Government  stockpiles. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sq  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  SEN¬ 
ATE  RESOLUTION  38  DEALING 
WITH  VETERANS—.ADMINISTRA- 
TION  FACILITIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.— President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tha— the  names 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  and  the  junW  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  [M—  Mc¬ 
Intyre]  may  be  added  as  cospon— rs  to 
Senate  Resolution  38  which  seeks  to  . 
hold  action  on  the  closing  of  various  V\t- 
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\  Save  Otjr  Logs  at  Olympia 

The'Save  Our  Logs  organization  is  moving 
in  on  the  Washington  legislature  today  to 
seek  legislation  to  ban  sale  of  logs  from 
State-owndd  lands  for  export.  Oregon 
enacted  suck  a  law  some  sessions  ago  but 
modified  it  soJne  in  1963.  The  Eugene  Reg¬ 
ister-Guard,  tinging  note  of  the  meeting  in 
Olympia  today,  sSvs  the  advocates  of  restric¬ 
tion  will  have  to  Vercome  the  report  of  the 
Batelle  Research  organization  which  stated, 
on  the  basis  of  its  sftniy,  that  Washington’s 
economy  benefits  front  this  export  rather 
than  holding  the  logs  Sor  local  processing. 
The  Register-Guard  declates:  “That’s  a  pre¬ 
posterous  conclusion,  ancryit  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stand."  \ 

What’s  preposterous  abourvit?  And  on 
what  evidence  does  the  RegistervGuard  base 
its  claim?  This  export  business  has  been 
giving  extensive  employment  t\  loggers, 
truckers,  longshoremen,  shippers,  which  off¬ 
sets  to  a  considerable  degree  the  loss  tto  mill- 
hands  and  others  if  the  logs  were  Ideally 
milled.  There  is  definite  profit  to  the  Cum¬ 
berland  owner.  He  gets  a  good  price.  (Thdre 
is  a  natural  tendency  of  small  mill  operator^ 
to  hold  down  the  cost  of  the  logs  they  buy.) 
The  Japanese  take  a  great  deal  of  low-grade 
stuff,  a  lot  of  hemlock  and  small  logs.  This 
cleans  up  the  forest  better.  Finally,  if  the 
competition  did  reduce  somewhat  the  output 
of  local  mills  it  might  improve  the  prices 
for  finished  products  of  all  the  others.  Mill- 
men  are  always  complaining  about  too  much 
production.  Some  mills  might  suffer,  while 
the  majority  gained. 

Frankly  we  can’t  say  whether  the  log  ex¬ 
port  results  in  plus  or  minus  dollars  to  the 
economy  of  the  Northwest.  We  do  know 
that  we  need  to  export,  that  Japan  is  a  good 
customer  for  American  goods,  whose  good¬ 
will  we  want  to  cultivate.  Fundamentally 
we  are  opposed  to  trade  barriers  and  quotas 
and  restrictions.  The  Statesman  opposed 
the  Oregon  measure  when  it  was  pending 
and  hopes  that  Washington  will  hold  the 
ground  for  freedom  of  trade  in  logs. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  VETERANS’  AD¬ 
MINISTRATION  TO  EXTEND  AID 
ON  ACCOUNT  OF  DEFECTS  IN 
PROPERTIES  PURCHASED  WITH 
FINANCING  ASSISTANCE  UNDER 
CHAPTER  37,  TITLE  38,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  cony 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  3,  S.  507.  / 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  /ill 
be  stated  by  title.  / 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (Sf.  507) 
to  authorize  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion  to  extend  aid  on  account  yf  defects 
in  properties  purchased  wit y  financing 
assistance  under  chapter  >87,  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  / 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT;  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  maiion  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana.  / 

The  motion  wasyngreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded/to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  some  Mrief  remarks  to  make  con¬ 
cerning  the  measure  which  is  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate. 

The /ending  measure,  that  is,  S.  507, 
woulcr  allow  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion/to  extend  aid  to  distressed  home- 
owners  who,  after  relying  upon  VA  or 
BHA  standard  construction  inspections, 
✓find  structural  defects  in  their  homes 


which  were  purchased  with  GI  mortgage 
loans.  The  bill  also  would  provide  that 
the  relief  to  such  homeowners  would  ex¬ 
tend  for  a  4-year  period  after  occupancy 
of  the  home. 

Under  existing  procedure,  when  a  vet¬ 
eran  finds,  within  1  year  after  occuping 
his  new  home,  structural  or  other  major 
defects,  he  can  request  the  builder  to  cor¬ 
rect  these  deficiencies.  If  the  builder  re¬ 
fuses,  the  veteran  can  then  turn  to  the 
VA  and  that  agency  will  cooperate  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  have  the  builder  do  the 
necessary  work.  If  the  builder  continues 
to  refuse,  the  VA  can  then  cease  doing 
business  with  the  builder. 

This  procedure  has  worked  very  well. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  where  veterans 
have  found  structural  deficiencies  in  their 
new  homes,  builders  have  cooperated  to 
the  maximum  extent  with  the  veteran 
and  the  VA.  However,  it  is  that  very 
small  percentage  of  builders  who  refuse 
to  cooperate  that  this  bill  is  aimed  to- 
y ward;  that  is,  those  who  make  absolutely 
\io  attempt  to  correct  the  deficiencies. 

\Of  course,  in  these  circumstances,  the. 
buhder  will  lose  his  privilege  of  dealing1' 
witlv'the  VA,  but  it  is  the  veteran  home- 
ownenwho  will  ultimately  suffer.  Myoill 
will  do  justice  to  those  particular  home- 
owners.  \  / 

The  1964,  Housing  Act  gave  tine  Fed¬ 
eral  HousingsGommissioner  th/same  au¬ 
thority  that  S.  507  seeks  to/give  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veteyfns’  Adminis¬ 
tration.  I  believeot  is  only  equitable  that 
those  who  have  'VA-mfaranteed  mort¬ 
gages  should  have  tnekame  protection  as 
those  who  have  FHAArisured  mortgages. 

Mr.  President,  in/vieW  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  that  veteran/homeowners  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  builders\in  the  past,  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  the  Administrator 
will  be  callecc upon  to  use  the  authority 
*  which  thia/oill  would  grant  oo  him  to 
any  greatgextent.  In  fact,  I  am  Wormed 
that  the'FHA  commissioner  has  not,  thus 
far,  bewi  called  upon  to  use  the  authority 
which  was  granted  to  him  by  the  Housing 
Key  of  1964.  I  might  add,  however,  that 
tire  pending  bill  as  well  as  the  Housing^ 
Act  of  1964  provides  the  veteran  home- 
/owner  or  his  civilian  counterpart,  as  the 
case  may  be,  an  avenue  of  relief  when  all 
other  reasonable  avenues  are  closed  to 
him. 

This  bill  was  reported  favorably  to 
the  Senate  in  the  previous  Congress  and 
was  passed  by  the  Senate.  However,  it 
did  not  pass  the  House  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  session. 

So  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  there  will  be  any  material  cost 
involved,  because  we  believe  that  giving 
the  Veterans’  Administration  the  right 
to  use  this  authority  will  tighten  up  the 
situation  to  such  an  extent  that  no  ap¬ 
preciable  costs  will  be  entailed. 

The  Commission  of  VA  has  not  yet 
had  to  spend  any  money  under  the  1964 
act. 

The  pending  bill,  S.  507,  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  without  objection,  and  I  urge  fa¬ 
vorable  consideration  of  it  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  lend  my  support  to  the 
bill  S.  507,  which  would  authorize  the 
Veterans’  Administration  to  extend  aid 


on  account  of  defects  in  VA-finance/a 
properties.  Last  year  this  same  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  available  for  home  Wans 
made  under  the  FHA  program,  bux  the 
bill  extending  the  same  privilege/xo  vet¬ 
erans,  S.  2470,  was  not  considered  in  the 
House,  after  its  passage  by  tha'Senate. 

One  of  the  most  successfujTaws  in  our 
history  has  been  the  loan  program  under 
both  the  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
GI  bills.  By  virtue  of/these  programs, 
one  out  of  every  five  Jiomes  in  our  Na¬ 
tion  has  been  built,  and  the  Government 
has  made  a  profit  from  the  interest  paid 
on  these  VA-guaranteed  loans.  This  bill 
would  be  valuable  in  maintaining  the 
solidity  of  thiy  program,  as  it  would  al¬ 
low  the  Veterans’  Administration  to  cor¬ 
rect  structural  defects  in  the  veteran’s 
home  without  first  having  to  take  over 
title  to  tne  home,  as  it  is  now  required  to 
do.  Iy  is  a  sound  policy  to  extend  this 
program  to  our  veterans,  just  as  it  was 
extended  to  civilians  under  the  FHA  pro¬ 
gram  last  year. 

/  In  connection  with  the  success  of 
previous  loan  programs  under  the 
previous  GI  bills,  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  that  S.  9,  the  cold  war  GI  bill, 
will  extend  this  same  privilege  to  the 
veterans  of  the  cold  war.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  a  loan  program  for  our  return¬ 
ing  veterans  cannot  be  overestimated  in 
its  value  to  the  veteran  himself,  nor  can 
we  overlook  the  boost  which  it  provides 
for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  When  20 
percent  of  the  homes  in  this  country  can 
be  attributed  to  this  single  program,  it  is 
undeniable  that  a  future  loan  program 
for  the  cold  war  veteran  will  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  significance  in  the  future  of 
our  country. 

Although  the  educational  benefits  of 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  are  inestimable, 
when  we  combine  them  with  the  value 
produced  by  the  loans  to  these  veterans, 
this  bill  becomes  a  necessity  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  (S. 
507)  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

\  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
thiW  time. 

Tne  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  hav¬ 
ing  bekn  read  the  third  time,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  507)  was  passed,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  \ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives\of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  37  of  title\38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding\at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

“§  1826.  Expenditures  t\  correct  or  compen¬ 
sate  for  substantial  defects  in 
mortgaged  homks 

“(a)  The  Administrator's,  is  authorized, 
with  respect  to  any  property  improved  by  a 
one-  to  four-family  dwelling  inspected  dur¬ 
ing  construction  by  the  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration  or  the  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion  which  he  finds  to  have  structural  de¬ 
fects,  to  make  expenditures  for  (I)  correcting 
such  defects,  (2)  paying  the  claims  erf  the 
owner  of  the  property  arising  from  sucrKde- 
fects,  or  (3)  acquiring  title  to  the  property: 
Provided,  That  such  authority  of  the  Adminy 
istrator  shall  exist  only  (A)  if  the  owner  has 
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^quested  assistance  under  this  section  not 
later  than  four  years  (or  such  shorter  time 
as  tl\e  Administrator  may  prescribe)  after 
the  mortgage  loan  was  made,  guaranteed,  or 
insured-.and  (B)  If  the  property  Is  encum¬ 
bered  byVa  mortgage  which  Is  made,  guar¬ 
anteed,  orSinsured  under  this  chapter  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  by  regula¬ 
tion  prescribe  Kje  terms  and  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  expenditures  and  payments  may 
be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  his  decisions  regarding  such  ex¬ 
penditures  or  payments,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  samfeNore  approved  or  dis¬ 
approved,  shall  be  finar&nd  conclusive,  and 
shall  not  be  subject  tdhiudicial  review. 

"(c)  The  Administrator^  authorized  to 
make  expenditures  for  the  Rprposes  of  this 
section  from  the  funds  established  pursuant 
to  sections  1823  and  1824  of  th\  title,  as  ap¬ 
plicable.” 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  37 title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“1826.  Expenditures  to  correct  or  coi)\pen- 
sate  for  substantial  defects^  in 
mortgaged  homes.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  both  bil 
were  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  to  obtain  the  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  committee  before  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Appalachia  bill.  The 
hearings  have  been  completed,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it.  The  bill  is  likely  to  be  re¬ 
ported  today. 

The  bill,  when  adopted,  will  become  a 
precedent  for  similar  programs  being 
asked  for  by  other  regions  of  the  country. 
It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  before 
final  action  is  taken  on  this  bill,  it  should 
be  viewed  not  only  from  a  short,  but  also 
from  a  long-range  standpoint.  If  there 
are  weaknesses  in  the  bill,  they  should 
be  removed  now.  Those  weaknesses 
should  not  be  a  foundation  and  precedent 
for  inclusion  in  similar  bills  which  will 
be  presented  to  deal  with  other  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is 
already  pending  a  request  for  an  Ozark 
Mountain  bill,  and  a  Mesabi  Range  bill. 

I  also  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  sponsoring  a  bill  which 
would  establish  a  base  for  expansion  in 
seven  regions. 

The  particular  subjects  which  I  have 
in  mind  deal  with  the  chapter  which 
would  allow  the  Government  to  give  up 
to  $500  each  to  farmers  in  Appalachia, 
to  be  used  in  improving  pastureland. 
The  $500  will  not  be  a  loan;  it  will  be 
a  gift.  Presumably,  the  gift  will  be  used 
to  improve  pastureland.  A  farmer  in 
Appalachia  will  be  allowed  to  use  that 
money  as  reimbursement  for  his  expendi¬ 
tures  in  obtaining  fertilizer,  tile,  irriga¬ 
tion  systems,  and  fences,  to  increase  the 
population  of  cattle  in  the  country. 

What  bothers  me  is  the  paradox.  In 
one  instance  we  are  spending  money  to 
get  farmers  out  of  production.  In  the 


next  instance,  we  are  saying  to  a  fanner, 
“We  will  give  you  $500  to  improve  your 
pastureland.”  One  of  the  two  programs 
is  wrong.  They  cannot  both  be  right. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  in  order 
to  bring  farm  production  into  some  fair 
relationship  with  consumption,  1  million 
farmers  ought  to  leave  the  land.  I  make 
no  comment  on  whether  that  recommen¬ 
dation  is  sound. 

However,  if  we  wish  to  have  1  mil¬ 
lion  farmers  leave  their  land,  on  what 
theory  of  rationalization  can  we  say  to 
the  taxpayer,  “Let  us  give  to  each  farm¬ 
er  in  Appalachia  $500  to  increase  cattle 
population”?  It  requires  extraordinary 
gymnastics  of  the  mind  to  be  able  to 
rationalize  those  two  obviously  incon¬ 
sistent  positions. 

Many  experts  have  an  amazing  gym- 
nasitc  ability  in  trying  to  develop  logical 
conclusions  based  upon  premises  which 
are  completely  inconsistent.  Let  us  say 
that  in  the  Appalachia  region  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  I  have  stated  would  not  mean 
much.  What  will  be  the  situation  when 
kthe  program  is  applied  to  seven  other 
regions  in  the  country,  in  addition  to 
the  weakness  I  have  pointed  out? 

There  is  now  on  the  statute  books  a 
program  which  provides  aid  in  rehabili¬ 
tating  the  land  of  a  farmer  without  cost. 
In  the  last  6  or  7  years  amendments 
have  been  offered  to  farm  bills  designed 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  money  which 
would  be  provided  for  the  supplying  of 
fertilizer,  drainage  pipes,  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems,  and  fences.  We  now  have  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  build  a  new  program  upon  an 
old  program  the  propriety  of  which  has 
been  vigorously  challenged. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  another  paradox  on  which  I  can  speak 
with  considerable  authority.  As  a  result 
of  strip  coal  mining  operations  on  land 
in  my  own  State,  many  areas  of  our  State 
have  been  devastated  and  sterilized. 
They  are  areas  that  once  consisted  of 
beautiful,  tree-covered,  grass-covered, 
and  shrub-covered  rolling  lands.  In 
those  areas  there  is  now  nothing  but  un¬ 
inhabitable  sterile  ground  filled  with 
noxious  liquids  because  of  the  exposure 
of  some  of  the  coal  that  has  not  been 
removed. 

In  Ohio  I  have  tried  to  obtain  the 
passage  of  adequate  laws  which  would 
prevent  the  butchering  of  the  land.  I 
am  sure  that  practically  every  Senator — 
and  the  Vice  President — who  lives  in  the 
northern  region  of  our  country,  as  he 
flies  from  Washington  homeward,  when 
looking  down  from  an  airplane,  has  wit¬ 
nessed  that  abominable  evil  and  unpar¬ 
donable  treatment  of  the  land. 

The  bill  proposes  that  payments  be 
made  to  owners  of  that  butchered  land 
to  enable  them  to  create  recreational 
grounds,  and  provide  land  which  will 
subsequently  be  made  available  for  pub¬ 
lic  use. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  provide  a  study  of  the  evil  of  strip 
mining  for  coal.  After  I  introduced  the 
bill  the  proponents  of  the  Appalachia 
program  wrote  into  the  Appalachia  bill 
a  proposal  for  a  study.  To  that  proposal 
I  have  no  objection.  I  have  no  pride  in 
authorship.  Into  the  Appalachia  bill  is 
now  written  a  provision  that  a  study  be 


made  of  the  evil  of  strip  mining  and 
ways  and  means  by  which  such  devasta¬ 
tion  might  be  remedied.  According  to 
my  recollection  the  proposed  study  would 
be  completed  by  July  1,  1967. 

Wise  men  supporting  the  Appalachia 
program  have  now  proposed  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  money  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
private  lands  before  that  study  has  been 
completed. 

I  wish  respectfully  to  say  that  to  pro¬ 
pose  on  the  one  hand  a  study  which  will 
produce  recommendations  to  remove  an 
evil,  and,  before  that  study  is  completed, 
to  begin  spending  money  for  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  private  land,  requires  a  very 
versatile  and  flexible  mind. 

Perhaps  when  that  study  is  completed, 
a  recommendation  will  be  made  that  no 
Federal  moneys  be  sent  into  the  various 
States  to  rehabilitate  strip  mined  land 
unless  such  States  adopt  laws  which  are 
adequately  stringent  to  require  the  strip 
miner  to  replace  the  land  in  a  condition 
which  would  be  reasonably  related  to  the 
topography  of  the  land  before  the  strip 
mining  began. 

In  my  judgment,  these  two  aspects  of 
the  Appalachia  bill  should  be  given  seri¬ 
ous  consideration.  Therefore,  before  the 
bill  comes  up  for  consideration  and  a 
vote,  the  aspects  which  I  have  discussed 
should  be  studied  and  considered  by 
Senators  so  as  to  insure  that  the  long- 
range  program  will  not  be  burdened  witK 
something  that  I  believe  is  completely 
unjustified. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  12  o’clock  and  39  minutes  p.m. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.) 

(At  1  o’clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.  the 
Senate  reconvened,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Harris  in 
the  chair) .) 

TER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
limous  consent  that  the  Senate 

proceea.  1  ‘  msideration  of  Calendar 

No.  5,  Si  11  4,  and  that  it  be  laid 

down  an-  the  pending  business. 

The  p]  STG  OFFICER.  The  bill 

will  be  st  title. 

The  L  ve  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  4) 

to  amen  federal  Water  Pollution 

Control  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  )FFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre:  Hit  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  object  on,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  thel 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  MN  President, 
there  will  be  no  debate  or  discussion  'on 
the  bill  this  afternoon. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, V[ 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  th<! 
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Americans  owe  much  to  the  efficiency  of  our  farmers.  Their 
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received  President's  Economic  Report.  Senate  passed  water 
Senate  'Committee  voted  to  reW>rt  bill  to  implement  Inter- 
Fulbright  criticized  proposed  cuts  in  agriculture 
Reps.  Bingham  and  Roosevelt  and  Sens.  Morse  and 
Lausc.he  commended  action  prohibiting  Public  Law  480  sales  \o  UAR.  Sen.  Jordan 
introduced  and  discussed  bill  to  provide  acreage-poundage  coi^trols  for  tobacco. 

Sen.  Hickenlooper  and  others  introduced  and  Sen.  HickenlooperNdisc.ussed  bill  to 
adjust  wheat  and  feed  grain  production  and  establish  cropland  retirement  program. 
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independent  spirit  and  productive  genius  are  the  envy  of  the  world.  We  must 
continue  to  assure  them  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  reward  for  their  efforts. 
I  will,  transmit  to  the  Congress  recommendations  for  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  our  expenditures  on  price  and  income  supports.” 

The  President  stated  that  he  will  propose  measures  to  extend  and  strengthen 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  urged  Congress  to  enact  the  special  program  to 
assist  in  redeveloping  the  Appalachian  region.  He  stated  that  in  "the/Kennedy 
round  of  tra^Ie  negotiations  now  under  way  at  Geneva,  we  are  working  intensively 
for  a  broad  liberalization  of  world  trade  in  both  industrial  and  agricultural 
products."  He\called  for  improved  efficiency  and  coordination  of  /Water 
resource  development  programs,  an  expansion  of  ourdoor  recreatioy  facilities, 
and  expansion  of\he  attack  on  air,  water,  and  soil  pollution. 


2.  WATER  POLLUTION.  By\  vote  of  68  to  8,  passed  with  amendment/ S.  4,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  in  HEv/  to  provide  grants 
for  research  and  development  in  water  pollution  control, /to  increase  grants  for 
construction  of  municipalVsewage  treatment  works,  and  t/6  authorize  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  in  preventing,  controlling,  and 
abating  pollution  of  interstate  waters,  pp.  1464,  1466-71,  1472,  1474-83,  1487 
1488-1504,  1505-8  \  / 

By  a  vote  of  75  to  0,  agree)!  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Muskie  to  provide  that 
adoption  of  standards  and  the  promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
taken  in  conformity  with  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
pp.  1494-5 

By  a  vote  of  50  to  28,  agreed  to^n  amendment  by  Sen.  Long,  La.,  to  provide 
that  copyrights,  patents ,  and  other  envelopments  resulting  from  this  program 
shall  be  made  freely  available  to  the  g^en^ral  public,  pp.  1495-1503 


3.  COFFEE.  The  Finance  Committee  voted  to  r4ptort (but  did  not  actually  report)  with 
amendments  S.  701,  to  carry  out  U.  S. /obligations  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  p.  D46 


4.  DISASTER  INSURANCE.  Passed  with  amendments  S.  408,  to  authorize  the  Housing  and 


5. 


Home  Finance  Agency  to  conduct 
tion  for  the  victims  of  flood 
Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen 
shall  be  made  to  the  President 


'study  of  providing  adequate  insurance  protec- 
ld  other  natural  alsasters  (pp.  1510,  1511-3).  . 

Bartlett  providing  \hat  a  report  on  the  study  { 
and  the  Congress  within  three  years  (p.  1512). 


APPALACHIA.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  with  amendments  (on  Jan.  27) 

S.  3,  the  Appalachia  bill  (S.  Rept.  13) (p.  1423).  Agreed  to  a  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  agreement  providing  that  a  vote  on  final  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  at 
3  p.  m. ,  Mon.,  Feb.  1  (p.  1508),  Sen.  Hruska  submitted  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  to  strike  out  Sec.  203  providing  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  grants  to  landowners  to  assist  in  land  devel¬ 
opment  and  erosion  control  (pp.  144&-8) ;  Sen.  McClellan  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  to  include  the  Ozark  region  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  (p.  1447).  Sens.  Lausche  and  Long,  La.,  submitted  amend¬ 
ments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (pp.  1446-7). 


6.  FARM  PROGRi  (  Sen.  Fulbright  criticized  proposed  cuts  in  the  budget  for  agri¬ 
cultural  rograms,  and  the  lowering  of  price  supports  for  cotton  and  r\ce,  and 
inserted1  i  editorial  in  support  of  his  position,  pp.  1485-6 


7.  PUBLIC 
to 


480.  Sens.  Morse  and  Lausche  expressed  support  of  the  House  amende 
USDA  supplemental  appropriation  bill  prohibiting  sales  of  agriculture 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  28, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Latjsche  to  S.  3,  a  bill  to 
provide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Appalachian  region,  viz : 

1  On  page  25,  line  3,  beginning  with  the  word  “Projects”, 

2  strike  out  all  through  the  word  “with.”  on  line  16. 

3  On  page  28,  line  12,  following  the  words  “this  section.”, 

I  insert  “No  moneys  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  expended 

5  for  the  purposes  of  reclaiming,  improving,  grading,  seeding, 

6  or  reforestation  of  strip-mined  areas  until  authorized  by  law 

I  after  completion  of  the  study  and  report  to  the  President  as 

8  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.” 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  7 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  28, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McClellan  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Eulbright,  and  Mr.  Harris)  to  S.  3,  a  bill  to  provide 
public  works  and  economic  development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Appalachian  region,  viz : 

1  On  page  1  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  insert  in  lieu 

2  thereof  the  following: 

3  “CHAPTER  1— APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 

4  DEVELOPMENT 

5  “short  title 

6  “Section  1.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Appa- 

7  lachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965’,  and  all  refer- 

8  ences  in  this  chapter  to  the  words  This  Act’  shall  be  held  to 

9  refer  to  This  chapter.’  ” 
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At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new  chapter: 
“CHAPTER  2— OZARK  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
“Title  V— Short  Title  and  Statement  of  Purpose 

“short  title 

“Sec.  501.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Ozark 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965’. 

“findings  and  statement  of  purpose 
“Sec.  502.  As  a  result  of  changes  in  the  nature  of  its 
resource  base  and  changing  requirements  of  the  national 
economy,  the  Ozark  region  of  the  United  States  lags  behind 
the  Nation  in  its  economic  growth,  and  its  people  have  not 
shared  properly  in  the  Nation’s  prosperity.  The  region’s 
historical  reliance  on  a  few  basic  industries  and  marginal 
agriculture  have  failed  to  provide  the  economic  base  neces¬ 
sary  for  self-sustaining  growth.  In  some  cases  the  uneven 
distribution  of  productive  Eederal  expenditures  has  left  the 
region  at  a  comparative  disadvantage.  Nonetheless,  the 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  people  of  the  region  un¬ 
derstand  their  problems  and  have  been  and  are  prepared  to 
work  purposefully  toward  their  solution.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  chapter  to  assist  the  region  in  meeting  its  special 
problems  and  promoting  its  economic  development  by  help¬ 
ing  to  develop  policies  and  programs  for  Eederal,  State,  and 
local  efforts  essential  to  growth  on  a  coordinated  and  con¬ 
certed  basis. 
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“Title  VI — The  Ozark  Development  Commission 
“membership  and  voting 
“Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Ozark  Development  Commission 
(referred  to  as  the  ‘Commission’)  shall  be  composed  of  seven 
members,  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  follows:  Three  members  ap¬ 
pointed,  one  from  each  participating  State,  from  among  one 
or  more  nominees  by  the  Governor  of  such  State;  three 
members  appointed,  one  from  each  participating  State;  and 
one  member  appointed  at  the  discretion  of  the  President 
who  shall  serve  as  Chairman  and  full-time  executive  officer 
of  the  Commission. 

“(b)  Decisions  by  the  Commission,  unless  delegated  to 
the  Chairman,  shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  and  three  other  members. 

“  (c)  The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  established  by  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of 
1964.  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Chairman  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission,  who  shall 
serve  as  his  alternate  and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  and  when  not  serving  as  an  alter¬ 
nate  for  the  Chairman  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  dele¬ 
gated  to  him  by  the  Chairman.  Other  members  of  the  Com- 
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mission  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  of  $75  per  diem 
for  each  day  on  which  they  are  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  duties  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Commission  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 
“functions  of  the  commission 
“Sec.  602.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
the  Commission  shall — 

“(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  coordinated  plans  and  programs,  including  those 
for  land  use  and  public  works,  and  establish  priorities 
thereunder,  giving  due  consideration  to  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region ; 

“(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations,  research, 
and  studies,  including  where  necessary,  inventory  and 
analysis  of  the  resources  of  the  region  and,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor 
demonstration  projects  designed  to  foster  regional 
productivity  and  growth; 

“  (3)  prepare  detailed  plans,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  scenic  highways  in  the 
region  to  include  planning  for  the  development  of  recre¬ 
ational  sites  in  such  region; 

“  (4)  make  grants  for  graduate  fellowships  to  en- 
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courage  students  in  the  areas  of  community  and  resource 
development  and  planning  and  such  other  areas  of  study 
as  the  Commission  deems  will  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter; 

“(5)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with  the 
agency  involved,  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  and 
private  programs  and,  where  appropriate,  recommend 
modifications  or  additions  which  will  increase  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  the  region  and  assist  in  their  financing; 

“  (6)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  appropriate, 
interstate  compacts  and  other  forms  of  interstate  co¬ 
operation,  and  work  with  State  and  local  agencies  in 
developing  appropriate  model  legislation; 

“(7)  support  existing  local  development  districts 
and  encourage  their  formation  where  needed  and  make 
grants  for  professional  and  technical  assistance  to  such 
local  development  districts  as  are  certified  by  the 
Commission ; 

“  (8)  encourage  private  investment  in  industrial, 
commercial,  and  recreational  projects; 

“(9)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating  unit 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  in  the  region; 

“(10)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of  prob- 
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lems  of  the  region  and  proposed  solutions  and  establish 
and  utilize,  as  appropriate,  citizens  and  special  advisory 
councils  and  public  conferences; 

“(11)  designate  such  other  counties  in  the  States 
of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma  as  part  of  the 
Ozark  region  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  as  the 
Commission  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  chapter;  and 

“(12)  recommend  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  a  program  of  development  projects  with 
proposals  for  Federal  participation  in  their  funding  as 
the  Commission  deems  warranted  by  the  studies  begun 
under  this  chapter. 

“administrative  powers  of  the  commission 
“Sec.  603.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  chapter, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

“(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and 
regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  its  business  and  the 
performance  of  its  functions; 

“(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  enable  the  Authority 
to  carry  out  its  functions,  in  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949; 

“(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  (who  is  hereby  so  authorized)  to  detail  to 
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temporary  duty  with  the  Commission  such  personnel 
within  his  administrative  jurisdiction  as  the  Commission 
may  need  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each  such  detail 
to  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee 
status ; 

“  (4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel  from  any 
State  or  local  government  or  any  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof,  or  any  intergovernmental  agency; 

“(5)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations 
of  services  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible; 

“  (6)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  he 
necessary  in  carrying  out  its  functions  and  on  such  terms 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  with 
any  State,  or  any  political  subdivision,  agency,  or  instru¬ 
mentality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  association, 
or  corporation ; 

“(7)  establish  a  permanent  office  at  such  location 
as  it  may  select  and  field  offices  at  such  other  places  as 
it  may  deemed  appropriate ;  and 

“(8)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  such  other 
expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 
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“TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 
“authorization  of  appropriations 
“Sec.  701.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1966,  not  to  exceed 
$7,500,000  to  cany  out  this  chapter,  and  for  fiscal  years 
thereafter  such  amounts  as  the  Congress  shall  hereafter 
authorize. 

“local  development  districts:  certification 
“Sec.  702.  Eor  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  a  ‘local  de¬ 
velopment  district’  shall  be  an  entity  certified  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  either  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  States  in  which 
such  entity  is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer  designated  bv 
the  appropriate  State  law  to  make  such  certification,  as 
having  a  charter  or  authority  that  includes  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  counties  or  parts  of  counties  or  other  political 
subdivisions  within  the  region.  No  entity  shall  be  certified 
as  a  local  development  district  for  the  purposes  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  unless  it  is  one  of  the  following : 

“  ( 1 )  A  nonprofit  incorporated  body  organized  or 
chartered  under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  is 
located ; 

“(2)  A  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State  or  local  government; 

“  (3)  A  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  created 
through  an  interstate  compact;  or 
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"(4)  A  nonprofit  association  or  combination  of 
such  bodies,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities. 

“annual  report 

“Sec.  703.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Commission  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Governor  of  each  State  in  the  region  and  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  carried  out  under  this  chapter  during  such  year. 

“consent  of  states 

“Sec.  704.  Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  shall  be 
interpreted  as  requiring  any  State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any 
program  under  this  chapter  without  its  consent. 

“DEFINITION  OF  OZARK  REGION 

“Sec.  705.  As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term  ‘Ozark 
region’  or  ‘the  region’  means  that  area  of  the  United  States 
consisting  of  the  following  counties  (including  any  political 
subdivision  located  within  such  area)  : 

“In  Arkansas — Benton,  Crawford,  Madison,  John¬ 
son,  Boone,  Searcy,  Polk,  Stone,  Baxter,  Sharp,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Washington,  Franklin,  Carroll,  Newton,  Marion, 
Van  Buren,  Cleburne,  Izard,  Fulton,  Independence; 

“In  Missouri — Cooper,  Cedar,  Newton,  Stone, 
Greene,  Camden,  Cole,  Benton,  Dade,  McDonald, 
Taney,  Polk,  Morgan,  Miller,  Hickory,  Lawrence,  Barry, 
Christian,  Dallas,  Moniteau,  Osage,  Maries,  Laclede, 


10 


Douglas,  Carter,  Phelps,  Webster,  Ozark,  Ripley,  Shan¬ 
non,  Pulaski,  Wright,  Howell,  Butler,  Wayne; 

“In  Oklahoma — Bryan,  Delaware,  Adair,  Chero¬ 
kee,  Sequoyah,  Haskell,  Latimer,  Le  Plore,  Pushmataha, 
McCurtain,  Choctaw,  Atoka,  Coal,  Hughes,  Johnston, 
Love,  McIntosh,  Okfuskee,  Muskogee; 

“Such  other  counties  in  such  States  as  are  designated 

by  the  Commission  under  section  602.” 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “A  bill  to  provide  public 
works  and  economic  development  programs  and  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
Appalachian  region  and  to  provide  the  planning  and  coordi¬ 
nation  needed  to  assist  the  economic  development  of  the 
Ozark  region.” 
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89tii  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  7 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  28, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McClellan  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fulbright)  to  the  amendment  intended  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Nelson  to  S.  3,  a  bill  to  provide  public 
works  and  economic  development  programs  and  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  Appalachian  region,  viz:  On  page  4,  after  line  23, 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

1  (e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 

2  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  designate  that  portion 

3  of  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma  as  is 

4  commonly  known  as  the  Ozark  region,  as  a  region  for  the 

5  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Amdt.  No.  9 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  3 


Calendar  No.  7 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES 

January  28, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  to  S.  3,  a  bill 
to  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region,  viz:  On  page  36, 
between  lines  2  and  3,  insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

1  (c)  No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds  may  be  expended 

2  pursuant  to  authorization  given  by  this  Act  involving  any 

3  scientific  or  technological  research  or  development  activity 

4  unless  such  expenditure  is  conditioned  upon  provisions  effcc- 

5  tive  to  insure  that  all  information,  copyrights,  uses,  processes, 

6  patents,  and  other  developments  resulting  from  that  activity 

7  will  be  made  freely  available  to  the  general  public.  Nothing 

8  contained  in  this  subsection  shall  deprive  the  owner  of  any 
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background  patent  relating  to  any  such  activity,  without  his 
consent,  of  any  right  which  that  owner  may  have  under  that 
patent.  Whenever  any  information,  copyright,  use,  process, 
patent  or  development  resulting  from  any  such  research  or 
development  activity  conducted  in  whole  or  in  part  with  ap¬ 
propriated  funds  expended  under  authorization  of  this  Act  is 
withheld  or  disposed  of  by  any  person,  organization,  or 
agency  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  institute,  upon  his  own  motion  or 
upon  request  made  by  any  person  having  knowledge  of  perti¬ 
nent  facts,  an  action  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  judicial  district  in  which  any  defendant  resides,  is  found, 
or  has  a  place  of  business.  Such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  determine  such  action,  and  to  enter  therein  such 
orders  and  decrees  as  it  shall  determine  to  be  required  to 
carry  into  effect  fully  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
Process  of  the  district  court  for  any  judicial  district  in  any 
action  instituted  under  this  subsection  may  be  served  in  any 
other  judicial  district  of  the  United  States  by  the  United 
States  marshal  thereof.  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  court  in 
which  any  such  action  is  pending  that  other  parties  should 
be  brought  before  the  court  in  such  action,  the  court  may 
cause  such  other  parties  to  be  summoned  from  any  judicial 
district  of  the  United  States. 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  7 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  28, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hruska  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Lausche) 
to  S.  3,  a  bill  to  provide  public  works  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  programs  and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  region,  viz : 

1  Beginning  with  line  14  on  page  18  strike  out  through 

2  line  12  on  page  21. 

3  Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

Arndt.  No.  1 1 
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Senate 

Thursday,  January  28,  1965 


le  Senate  met  at  11  o’clock  a.m.,  and 
was\alled  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of¬ 
ficer  (Mr.  Inouye)  . 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  l^.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  FatheX  God,  all  the  ways  of  our 
need  lead  to  Time.  Our  futile  attempts 
by  ourselves  to  ssjlve  life’s  problems  but 
tell  us  that  all  isSvanity.  Our  deepest 
cravings  but  drive  us^to  Thy  everlasting 
arms. 

May  the  spiritual  verities  by  which  we 
really  live  assert  their  sovereignty  and 
ascendance  over  our  hearts  and  minds, 
as  with  unbroken  vigil  wX  keep  the 
perpetual  light  of  faith  bumin^over  the 
inner  shrine  of  the  soul. 

Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdoiriNthose 
who  have  been  trusted  with  responsi¬ 
bility  and  authority  in  these  troublous 
times.  For  the  preservation  of  libert: 
for  the  defeat  of  all  tyranny,  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  democracy  from  its  failures, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  last¬ 
ing  peace  in  all  the  earth,  we  lift  our 
hearts  to  Thee,  O  God  of  our  salvation. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer’s  name,  we  ask 
it.  Amen. 

DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI¬ 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  28,  1965. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  INOUYE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


nomic  Advisers,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield, y&nd 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading/of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  January  27,  1965,  was  /dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THEf  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Spates  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Senalfe  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUB¬ 
MITTED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Tuesday,  January  26,  1965,  the 
following  report  of  a  committee  was  sub¬ 
mitted  on  January  27,  1965: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  3.  A  bill  to  provide  public  works  and 
economic  development  programs,  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist 
in  development  of  the  Appalachian  region; 
(Rept.  No.  13). 


EXECT 


ETVE  COMMUNICATORS, 
ETC. 


ECONOMIC/REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI¬ 
DENT— ^MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  20) 

The/ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pi'o  tem- 
porqdaid  before  the  Senate  the  Economic 
>rt  of  the  President,  together  with 
fe  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  Eco¬ 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
connection  with  the  morning  hour  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

le  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tenf- 
pore\Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ftY  of  Agriculture 
lic  Agencies  in  Use 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  laid  beforeSJie  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  wensj’ef e^red  as  indicated : 
Cooperation  of  Sec 
With  States  and 
of  Certain  Land 

A  letter  from  th|/Secret£&w  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of Xgriculture  to 
cooperate  witg  States  and  other  yniblic  agen¬ 
cies  in  planning  for  changes  in\he  use  of 
agricultuarn  land  in  rapidly  expandiW  urban 
areas  ane  in  other  nonagricultural  u sit  areas, 
and  forother  purposes  (with  an  acconXany- 
ing  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
anpHForestry. 

Disposal  of  Certain  Materials  Prom 
Supplemental  Stockpile 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
chromium  metal,  acid  grade  fluorspar,  and 
silicon  carbide  from  the  supplemental  stock¬ 
pile  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Elimination  of  Requirement  That  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  Maintain  Certain  Reserves 
in  Gold  Certificates  Against  Deposit 
Liabilities 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  banks  maintain  certain  reserves 
in  gold  certificates  against  deposit  liabilities 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  of  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President  and  members 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  govern¬ 


ment,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  (with  an 
companying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  y6n 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Inadequate  Determination  of 
Indirect  Cost  Allowances  Under/Certain 
Research  Project  Grants 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller^ General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting;  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  inadequate^determination 
of  indirect  cost  allowances /under  certain  re¬ 
search  project  grants  awarded  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Public  Heglth  Service,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
dated  January  1966 >(with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  C/mmittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  SaijOs  and  Transfers  of  Foreign 
Ixcess  Property 

A  letter  fi'om  the  Acting  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  Veterans’  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  sgles  and  transfers  of  foreign  excess 
property,  for  the  calendar  year  1964  (with 
aq/accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Disposal  of  Certain  Tracking 
Equipment 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  of  certain  tracking  equipment  at 
Esselen  Park,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Concession  Contract  at  Oak 
Bottom  Site  in  the  Whiskeytown  Reser¬ 
voir  Area,  California 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  concession  contract  at  the  Oak  Bot¬ 
tom  site  in  the  Whiskeytown  Reservoir  Area, 
California  (with  accompany  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16,  GS-17, 
and  GS-18 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  positions  in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17, 
and  GS-18,  for  the  year  1964  (with  an  ac¬ 
companying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


LiLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in¬ 
troduced, Nread  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  Bonsent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  797.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  Federal  Reserv^panks  maintain  certain 
reserves  in  gold  certr^cates  against  deposit 
liabilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  .''Robertson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  biX  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  798.  A  bill  to  establish  qualifications  for 
persons  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Spurt;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  799.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maifqu- 
chag  Partoghian;  to  the  Committee  on  tr 
Judiciary. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
intrc^uced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un¬ 
der  a  Separate  heading.) 

B^Mr.  RUSSELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall)  (by  request) : 

S.  800.  A\bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fisca\  year  1966  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  re¬ 
search,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
for  the  Armed  forces,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Comtoittee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  'of  Mr.  Russell  when  he 
introduced  the  aboveSbill,  which  appear  un¬ 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  (ipr  himself  and  Mr. 
Dominick)  :  \ 

S.  801.  A  bill  to  improve,  the  balance-of- 
payments  position  of  the  United  States  by 
permitting  the  use  of  reserved  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  in  lieu  of  dollars  for\current  ex¬ 
penditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  \ 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK:  \ 

S.  802.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jillian  Vera 
Griffiths  Hussey;  \ 

S.  803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ching\Zai 
Yen  and  his  wife,  Faung  Hwa  Yen;  and  \ 

S.  804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wie  Lie 
Bong  and  Jenny  Kim-Yang  (nee  Lie)  Bong;' 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 

S.  805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In  ter- American 
Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  increase 
in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  806.  A  bill  to  promote  the  utilization  of 
Indian-owned  resources  by  Indians  of  the 
three  affiliated  tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.  807.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lubomira 
Chodakiewicz  (Luba  Hodakievic);  and 

S.  808.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evangelia 
Georges  Tsounos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hickenloofeh)  : 

S.  809.  A  bill  to  revive  and  reenact  as 
amend  the  act  entitled  “An  act  creating 
the  City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commission  and 
authorizing  said  commission  and  its  succes¬ 
sors  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  condemnation 
and  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
bridge  or  bridges  across  the  Mississippi  River/ 
at  or  near  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  at  or  near  Ftd^ 
ton.  Ill.,”  approved  December  21,  1944; yxo 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  / 

S.  810.  A  bill  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  the  Herbert  Hoover  National  Momnnent  in 
the  State  of  Iowa;  to  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs.  / 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA  /for  himself,  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  CLARKvfor.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Gruejhng,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  L^ng  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
McGovern,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mrs.  Neubej(ger,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr. .Randolph,  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and 
Mr.  Yo/ng  of  Ohio)  : 

S.  811.  A  bilr  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
development/6f  new  or  improved  programs  to 
help  older/persons  through  grants  to  the 
States  ioy  community  planning  and  services 
and  foiytraining,  through  research,  develop¬ 
ment, /5r  training  project  grants,  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  an  operating  agency 
to/be  designated  as  the  “Administration  on 
Aging”;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Muskie,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  McIntyre)  : 

S.  812.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of  pub¬ 
lic  works  and  other  economic  programs  in  a 
coordinated  effort  to  aid  economically  dis¬ 
advantaged  areas  of  the  Nation;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

S.  813.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  establish  a  reserve  of  at  least  500 
million  ounces  of  silver  for  national  defense 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un¬ 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  814.  A  bill  to  require  Federal  Reserve 
'banks  to  maintain  reserves  in  gold  certifi¬ 
cates  of  not  less  than  10  percent  against  its. 
deposits  and  not  less  than  15  percent  against 
its  iiotes  in  circulation,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses),  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  Sand 
Currency.  / 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced!  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un¬ 
der  a  separate  heading.)  / 

By  MrSFONG:  / 

S.  815.  A  bilt  to  repeal  the /Excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  ror  refreshment,  service,  and 
merchandise  at  \oof  garden^;  cabarets,  and 
similar  places;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT./ 

S.  816.  A  bill  for  tH*/relief  of  certain  in¬ 
dividuals  employed  by\a  contractor  of  the 
Forest  Service  who ywereVnot  paid  for  their 
services;  to  the  CommitteX  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  817.  A  bill fio  authorise  a  Little  Dell 
project  in  the  JBtate  of  U tarn. for  flood  con¬ 
trol,  water  supply,  and  recreational  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the /remarks  of  Mr.  BenneW  when  he 
introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

/By  Mr.  CASE:  \ 

S. /18.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joao  Andre 
Sen6s;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

/S.  819.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Socffil 
^Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  child’s  insurA 
ance  benefits  to  continue  after  age  18  in  the 
case  of  certain  children  who  are  full-time 
students  after  attaining  such  age,  and  to 
increase  the  annual  amount  individuals  are 
permitted  to  earn  without  suffering  deduc¬ 
tions  from  the  insurance  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled  thereunder;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  820.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the  Fed¬ 
eral-State  programs  of  health  care  for  the 
aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  provide 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  individuals 
eligible  therefor  (and  assist  in  providing 
health  care  for  other  aged  individuals)  under 
voluntary  private  health  insurance  plans, 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
prepayment  health  insurance  for  the  aged; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he  in¬ 
troduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Ervin)  : 

S.  821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas 
for  tobacco;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Nortpr 
Carolina  when  he  introduced  the  above  hfil 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading/' 

By  Mr.  McGEE ;  / 

S.  822.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  pifiwic  land 
in  Wyoming  to  Clara  Dozier  Wipe;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Inspfiar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE:  / 

S.  823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  / Luigi  Filippo 
LoCicero,  Michael  Anthony'  LoCicero,  and 
Domenic  Louis  LoCicero;  / 

S.  824.  A  bill  for  the /relief  of  Mayranl 
Tozan  and  Araksi  Tozajg; 

S.  825.  A  bill  for  tUe  relief  of  Daroslava 
Martinovich  Bulatovich; 

S.  826.  A  bill  for/the  relief  of  Har  Gobind 
Khorana;  / 

S.  827.  A  bill  /Or  the  relief  of  Kam  Yuet 
Moy;  and  / 

S.  828.  A  bfil  for  the  relief  of  Cha  Mi  Hi; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Jffir.  DODD: 

S.  829yA  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrico  Ago¬ 
stini  ajfa  Celestino  Agostini; 

S.  880.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Haralambos 
Atoynatan  and  Agatoniki  Atoynatan;  and 
JA  831.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francis  Zer- 
Uvv;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

/  By  Mr.  McGEE : 

S.  832.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jung  Soon 
Choi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  833.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  J. 
Kreysa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE; 

S.  834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julianna 
Rado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 

S.  835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Clbilic; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Dodd)  : 

S.  836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  of  1939  to  authorize  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  to  exclude  from  the 
provisions  of  that  act  wool  products  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  the  disclosure  of  wool  fiber 
content  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  consumer;  to  the  Committee  on  Com¬ 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 

S.  837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elena  Savino 
Coviello; 

S.  838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ibrahim 
Zeytinoglu,  Zeynep  Zeytinoglu,  and  Fusun 
Zeytinoglu; 

S.  839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Araxie  Puzant 
Tekeyan; 

S.  840.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christos 
Stratis; 

\  S.  841.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria- 
Asuncion  Pemas  Fanego; 

S.  842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Pimentel  De  Sousa; 

S.  f»3.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Shiro 
ShimosSito; 

S.  844. 'A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Francisco 
B.  deCarvalho; 

S.  845.  A\>ill  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Aguiar 
Duarte;  \ 

S.  846.  A  bilhfor  the  relief  of  Joal  Claudio 
Pavao;  \ 

S.  847.  A  bill  far  the  relief  of  Patrick  K. 
Yen  and  family;  \ 

S.  848.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lillian  Chu 
Sung;  \ 

S.  849.  A  bill  for  thW  relief  of  Arminda 
Padua  Viseu; 

S.  850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  L. 
McCoy;  \ 

S.  851.  A  bill  for  the  relief \>f  M.  Sgt.  Ber¬ 
nard  L.  LaMountain,  US.  Air  Force  (retired) ; 

S.  852.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Qf  Susan  A. 
Tikiryan;  and  \ 

S.  853.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  N. 
Legarde  and  his  wife,  Beatrice  E.  Degarde; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  \ 

By  Mr.  HART:  \  ' 

S.  854.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bogoljovfb 
Voukovitch;  to  the  Committee  on  tnfc 
Judiciary. 
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Hsye  assurance  from  the  municipal  officials 
of  These  communities  that  they  will  attempt 
to  nryet  our  target  date  of  July  1,  1966,  at 
which\ime  all  wastes  will  be  treated. 

At  thdysame  time  we  have  enjoyed  a  pleas¬ 
ant  relationship  with  industry  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  tnOir  wastes  to  such  degree  that  no 
major  sourc^of  industrial  waste  is  now  being 
discharged  without  treatment. 

We  are,  therefore,  fearful  of  any  changes 
to  the  Federal  v^ater  Pollution  Control  Act 
that  will  change  Nf  program  that  is  so  well 
known  to  Nebraslat  citizens,  and  that  is 
progressing  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

We  are  especially  concerned  over  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  which  wiri  administer  com¬ 
prehensive  programs,  interstate  cooperation 
and  uniform  laws,  enforcement  measures,  and 
pollution  from  Federal  installations.  We 
realize  that  these  are  all  important  sections 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  but  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  progress  that  we 
have  made  in  the  last  several  years  iaOustifi- 
cation  for  maintaining  the  current  program, 
and  that  any  changes  will,  of  course,  create 
new  methods  of  administration,  a  losXof 
communication  between  the  various  muni*- 
cipalities,  industries,  and  State  and  Federffy 
regulatory  agencies,  and  even  set  up  different 
means  of  procedures,  all  of  which  will  tend 
to  delay  the  ultimate  goal  of  stream  pollu¬ 
tion  abatement. 

The  Nebraska  Water  Pollution  Control 
Council  has  adopted  water  quality  stand¬ 
ards,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  These 
standards  are  being  used  continuously,  are 
accepted,  and,  again,  we  are  fearful  that  if 
Federal  water  quality  standards  are  set  up 
which  might  be  inconsistent  with  our  State 
standards,  a  delay  during  debate  and  ex¬ 
planation  will  ensue. 

The  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Health,  at  its 
January  18  meeting,  considered  the  new 
water  pollution  bill  and  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  operations  of  Public  Law  660,  with 
its  amendments,  has  been  a  great  benefit  to 
Nebraska  citizens  in  the  various  details  of 
administration,  especially  the  Federal  grants 
to  municipalities. 

The  board  is  unanimously  opposed  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  and  the  preparation 
and  adoption  of  regulations  on  standards  of 
water  quality,  interstate  streams,  or  portions 
thereof. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  A.  Rogers,  M.D.,  M.P.H., 

Director  of  Health, 
Secretary  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  no' 
Member  of  this  body  is  more  interested 
in  clear  water,  either  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  health  or  recreation,  than  is  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  No  one  has  been 
more  active  in  that  field.  Over/IO  years 
ago  I  organized  an  anti-watej^pollution 
commission  to  try  to  clean  up/he  streams 
in  the  State,  but  I  think  this  effort 
should  be  controlled  by /the  States.  I 
supported  the  Ohio  VaUey  Compact,  but 
that  was  under  our  cajfftrol.  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  research.  I  would  gladly  vote  for 
the  bill  if  it  provided  for  research  and 
for  advice  of  Federal  officials,  but  I  would 
not  want  them  Jro  be  able  to  put  a  small 
town  out  of  ‘business”  because  it  had  a 
papermill  located  there  or  because  they 
were  not  s^disfied  with  what  they  were 
doing.  If  we  had  adopted  the  Tower 
amendment.  Federal  officials  could  give 
researfn  and  advice,  but  the  final  action 
woiffd  be  for  the  States,  and  I  would  have 
verted  for  the  bill.  But  I  am  not  voting 
W  put  Virginia  under  direct  Federal 
yControl. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  by  the  speed  with  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Public  Works  Committee  has  acted 
in  reporting  S.  4,  the  water  pollution 
control  bill. 

The  Senate  passed  essentially  this 
same  measure  in  1963  by  a  vote  of  69  to 
11,  but  the  bill  died  in  the  House  when 
Congress  adjourned  last  October. 

Since  water  pollution  is  of  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing  national  con¬ 
cern,  I  hope  that  we  will  now  see  prompt 
action  by  both  Houses  in  rising  to  meet 
this  problem  head  on. 

No  nation  has  ever  risen  to  promi¬ 
nence,  ever  built  a  complex  agricultural 
and  industrial  economy,  or  ever  ade¬ 
quately  fed  its  people  without  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  water.  Indeed,  wars  have 
even  been  fought  over  this  most  precious 
of  our  natural  resources. 

Our  country  has  been  generously  en¬ 
dowed  with  great  rivers,  lakes,  streams, 
harbors,  and  a  plentiful  rainfall.  Yet 
today  we  are  faced  with  a  serious  crisis 
in  regard  to  our  water  supply. 

V  The  problem  itself  is  essentially  a  sim¬ 
ple  one :  while  our  water  supply  remain^1 
basically  constant,  our  needs  and  df- 
mamis  are  increasing  very  rapidly  year 
by  year.  It  is  estimated  that  in  themear 
future  >rur  daily  industrial,  domestic, 
and  othek  needs  will  exceed  the/greatest 
amount  oK  water  we  can  ever  hope  to 
make  available  through  modern  engi¬ 
neering  and Ntechnology.  /This  neces¬ 
sarily  means  that  we  musfbe  able  to  use 
each  gallon  of  Vater  more  than  once. 
The  present  efforts  tcvxlevelop  an  effec¬ 
tive  and  efficient  moans  of  desalinating 
sea  water  also  poim\o  the  fact  that  in 
the  future  we  most  bk  able  to  turn  to 
an  additional  source  ofSsupply. 

While  this  cmistructiveVork  is  under¬ 
way,  the  sufiply  of  water  on  which  we 
how  rely  Was  become  subject  to  many 
varied  arm  serious  forms  of  ^pollution. 
Municipal  and  industrial  organic, wastes, 
pesticjcies  and  toxic  chemicals,  infectious 
agenfc,  sediments,  and  radioactive  pollu- 
tiem  are  being  discharged  into  our  water¬ 
ways.  These  contaminants  reduce  the 
/quality  of  our  water,  making  it  often, 
unsuitable  for  reuse,  and  create  a  nui¬ 
sance  and  a  menace  to  health. 

We  now  recognize  water  pollution  as 
a  serious  national  problem  and  have  in¬ 
stituted  programs  of  prevention  and  con¬ 
trol.  The  1956  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  and  the  1961  amendments  have 
given  important  impetus  to  action  by  all 
levels  of  government,  and  to  cooperation 
between  communities,  States,  and  the 
Federal  .Government  to  combat  pollution. 

Nonetheless,  in  looking  at  our  water¬ 
ways  across  the  country,  it  is  evident  that 
our  efforts  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growing  pollution  problem. 

One  does  not  have  to  venture  far  here 
in  Washintgon  to  find  visible  evidence  of 
this.  The  beautiful  Potomac  River, 
winding  through  some  of  the  most  scenic 
countryside  in  the  Nation,  presents  one 
of  our  most  shameful  and  serious  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  problem. 

My  own  State  of  Connecticut  has 
scenic  lakes  and  rivers  which  are  an 
integral  and  necessary  part  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  complex.  But  here  too  we  are 


plagued  by  pollution  problems,  every' 
though  programs  of  prevention  and  con¬ 
trol  have  been  established  and  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  some  time.  / 

Many  people  write  to  me  abou j  this, 
and  I  often  see  similar  pleas  in/letters 
to  the  editors  of  our  many  newspapers — 
“Please  do  something  to  hehs  clean  up 
our  rivers  and  streams  ana  stop  this 
shameful  waste.”  / 

Pollution  affects  industry,  urban  and 
rural  residential  areas/  sports  and  rec¬ 
reation  areas,  and  thamealth  and  beauty 
of  the  Nation.  lyis  imperative  that 
greater  steps  be  /aken  to  expand  the 
existing  pollutions  control  program  and 
to  prevent  further  contamination. 

There  are  these  three  main  aspects  of 
pollution  control  which  must  be  given 
serious  nationwide  attention.  We  need, 
first,  move  funds  for  the  construction  of 
new  w^fste  treatment  facilities  and  the 
modernization  of  old  systems;  second, 
more  intensive  research  into  the  effective 
treatment  of  new  contaminants,  those 
undesirable  byproducts  of  our  continuing 
Technical  progress;  and,  third,  more  ef¬ 
fective  administration  and  application  of 
enforcement  programs  to  control  pol¬ 
lution. 

This  bill  now  before  us  would  create  a 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin¬ 
istration  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  thus  providing 
a  broader  base  and  a  national  scope  to 
the  pollution  control  program. 

It  would  increase  the  Federal  grants 
for  research  and  development  of  new 
sewage  treatment  facilities,  and  increase 
the  construction  grants  to  individuals 
and  municipal  areas.  These  additional 
funds  would  provide  the  necessary  stim¬ 
ulus  for  more  intensive  efforts  by  busi¬ 
nesses,  individuals,  and  State  and  local 
governments  in  coping  with  the  problem. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  procedures 
for  establishing  quality  standards  for  in¬ 
terstate  waters,  and  would  authorize  cer¬ 
tain  abatement  action  when  the  shellfish 
industry  suffers  economic  injury  due  to 
water  pollution. 

The  water  pollution  problem,  in  the 
last  analysis,  must  be  dealt  with  locally. 
\But  it  is  evident  that  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  and  the  size  and  expense  of 
tnfe  project  ahead  demand  national  at- 
ten^pn.  The  Federal  Government  must 
expand  its  efforts,  must  bear  a  greater 
portion,  of  the  costs  than  before,  and 
must  be\n  a  position  to  coordinate  all  of 
the  worksmd  research  in  this  area. 

This  bill  \ef ore  us  today  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  far  reaching  water 
pollution  proposals  ever  considered  by 
Congress.  \ 

I  hope  and  expect  that  it  will  receive 
overwhelming  approval  by  the  Senate, 
and  that  through  greater  authority  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  set  and  en¬ 
force  standards,  through  increased 
grants  and  assistance,  anorthrough  con¬ 
tinued  and  improved  local*  State  and 
Federal  cooperation  we  willShe  able  to 
combat  more  successfully  wateKjpollution 
and  assure  this  country  an  ample  supply 
of  clean  water  for  the  future.  \  * 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The\bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  \jie 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
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\nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
Vill  call  the  roll. 

‘  The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  (after  having 
votech.in  the  negative).  Mr.  President, 
on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr .''Kennedy] .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  \he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  w\s  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virgnha  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbrigiit], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing],  the  Senator  from.  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  ftom  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  SenatoV  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  me  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell ]\re  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  Jjx>m 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  me 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [] 
McGovern],  are  absent  because  of  ill-'1 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi¬ 
coff],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  th{ 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allot? 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlin], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermojn  [Mr. 
Prouty]  are  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Kansas/[Mr.  Pear¬ 
son]  and  the  Senator  frorr/South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  jt re  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams]  is  detained  on  official  business.  If 
present  and  votjjrfg,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Ao,ott],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mi'y/OoRDAN] ,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from 
Vermcmv  [Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
and/fhe  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
ays  8,  as  follows: 


[No.  9  Leg.] 
YEAS — 68 


Aiken 

Gore 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Harris 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Morton 

Bass 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bayh 

HiU 

Murphy 

Bible 

Holland 

Muskie 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

Javits 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Proxmire 

Case 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Church 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Tydings 

Douglas 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Ervin 

McNamara 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fannin 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

Mondale 

NAYS — 8 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Robertson 

Tower 

Curtis 

Simpson 

NOT  VOTING— 

-24 

Allott 

Johnston 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Prouty 

SCarlson 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Ribicoff 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  no  votes  will  be  taken  on  this 
bill  tonight. 


stland 
FMbright 
Gruening 
Hayd 

HickeiHpoper 


Magnuson 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Moss 


Russell 
Smathers 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Williams,  Del. 


So  tlite  bill  (S.  4)  was  passed. 

Mr.  ItfUSKIE.  Mr.  President, /I 
move  thauvthe  Senate  reconsideiy the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President/ 1  move 
to  lay  that  morion  on  the  taMe. 

The  motion  to\Jay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE. 
unanimous  consent  tfttft 
by  the  Senate  be  pruftefc 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
jection,  it  is  so  onrfered. 

tribute/o  SENATOR  MVS 

Mr.  MORSefE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
PresidentyC  wish  to  express  my  appreci¬ 
ation  and  thanks  to  the  Senator 'from 
Maine/[Mr.  Muskie]  for  the  very  able 
leadership  he  provided  in  the  handin' 
aryT  the  passage  of  the  Water  Quality 
ft  of  1965. 


resident,  I  ask 
S.  4  as  passed 

Without  ob- 


LEGISLATTVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  as  to  the  schedule  for  tomorrow,/ 
and  the  schedule  for  Monday  and  Tue$ 
day,  if  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  consulting 
with  as  many  Senators  as  we  coufd,  the 
leadership  wishes  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  the  business  tomorrow  s^ill  be  the 
Appalachia  bill.  We  hone  later  this 
evening,  and  very  shortlv/to  take  up  S. 
408,  in  which  the  Senators  from  Alaska 
and  New  Jersey  are  invested. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  aj/T  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous'uonsent  that  when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  compietes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o’clock  tomor¬ 
row  nrforning. 

le  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
je6tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  RULE  XII 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  provision  of 
rule  XII,  providing  for  a  quorum  call 
prior  to  the  propounding  of  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request  be  waived. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  7,  S.  3. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3) 
to  provide  public  works  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment  programs  and  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  with  amendments. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

FOR  VOTE  ON  PASSAGE  OF  S.  3, 

APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
final  passage  of  S.  3,  the  Appalachia  bill, 
be  taken  at  3  p.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide  public 
works  and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  at  3  p.m.  on  Monday,  February  1,  1965. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
wish  to  have  at  least  1  hour  on  the 
Appalachia  bill  in  the  presentation  of  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Without  question 
the  Senator  will  have  that  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  be  assured 
that  I  shall  have  that  time  provided  for 
me  even  thought  the  unanimous  consent 
has  been  entered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  say  without  qual¬ 
ification  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  have  an  hour  or  longer 
tomorrow,  if  he  wishes. 


1965 
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comply  with  the  cropland  retirement 
prdgram  as  set  forth  in  this  title. 

ThX  Secretary  shall  determine  the  rate  of 
rental  payments  that  will  provide  producers 
with  a  fai b-  and  reasonable  annual  return  on 
the  land  \e tired  and  devoted  to  soil-con¬ 
serving  usesvafter  taking  all  relevant  factors 
into  consideration,  including  (1)  the  incen¬ 
tive  necessary\o  achieve  voluntary  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  program,  (2)  the  loss  of  crop 
production  on  theto-etired  acres,  (3)  any  sav¬ 
ings  in  cost  whichVesult  from  not  planting 
crops,  (4)  the  estimated  profit  margin  of 
crop  production  on  tnV.  designated  acres,  (5) 
continuing  farm  overhead  expenses,  (6)  the 
cost  of  establishing  a  conservation  practice 
on  the  retired  acres,  (7)  thVvalue  of  the  land 
for  production  of  commodities  customarily 
grown  on  such  kind  of  land  inSthe  county  or 
area,  and  (9)  drought,  flood,  or\ther  abnor¬ 
mal  condition. 

The  rate  on  lands  determined  hi  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  preceding  paragraph 'shall  be 
adjusted  on  a  State,  county,  and  individual 
farm  basis  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  will  facilitate  the  practical 
administration  of  the  program.  The  lands 
be  covered  by  contracts  shall  be  determine! 
by  a  competitive  bid  procedure  whereby  a' 
producer  wishing  to  obtain  a  contract  shall 
specify  the  percentage  of  the  rental  rate  ap¬ 
plicable  to  his  farm  which  he  is  willing  to 
accept. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  compensate  pro¬ 
ducers  for  participating  in  the  cropland  re¬ 
tirement  program  through  annual  cash  pay¬ 
ments. 

In  order  to  assist  producers  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  soil-conserving  uses  on  cropland 
retired  under  the  cropland  retirement  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Secretary  shall  coordinate  such 
program  with  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  established  pursuant  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended  (49  Stat.  163;  16  U.S.C.  590  et 
seq.). 

Terms  and  conditions  of  contracts  with 
producers 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Under  any  cropland  retire¬ 
ment  contract  the  producer  shall  agree — 

(1)  to  establish  and  maintain  with  proper 
management  for  the  contract  period  protec¬ 
tive  vegetative  cover  (including  but  not 
limited  to  grass  and  trees) ,  water  storage  fa¬ 
cilities  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or 
forest-conserving  uses  (excluding  orchards 
and  vineyards)  on  an  acreage  of  land  which 
is  specifically  designated  at  the  time  the 
contract  is  entered  into  and  which  has  been 
regularly  used  in  the  production  of  crops  (in¬ 
cluding  crops  such  as  tame  hay,  alfalfa,  and 
clovers) ,  which  do  not  require  annual  tillage; 

(2)  to  allow  to  remain  fallow,  idle,  aru" 
in  the  production  of  crops  (including  tame 
hay,  alfalfa,  and  clovers)  which  do  noyre- 
quire  annual  tillage  throughout  the^on- 
tract  period,  an  acreage  of  the  remaining 
cropland  on  the  farm  which  is  not  less  than 
the  acreage  normally  allowed  to  remain  fal¬ 
low,  idle,  and  in  the  production  of  crops 
which  do  not  require  annual  tillage  on  such 
remaining  acreage; 

(3)  not  to  harvest  any /6rop  from  the 
acreage  established  in  the  protective  vegeta¬ 
tive  cover,  excepting  timjler  (in  accordance 
with  sound  forestry  management)  and  wild¬ 
life  or  other  natural  products  of  such  acreage 
which  do  not  increase  supplies  of  feed  for 
domestic  animals; 

(4)  not  to  graz£  any  acreage  established 
in  protective  vegetative  cover; 

(5)  not  to  aQopt  any  practice,  or  divert 
lands  on  the  /arm  from  conservation,  woods, 
grazing,  or^ther  noncropland  use,  to  any 
use  specified  by  the  Secretary  in  the  contract 
as  a  pr^tice  or  use  which  would  tend  to 
defeat  me  purposes  of  the  contract; 

(6) Ao  abide  by  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  planting  of 
cr/ps  during  the  contract  period  for  later 

vest  or  use;  and 


(7)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  in¬ 
cludes  in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  and  to  facilitate  the  prac¬ 
tical  administration  of  the  cropland  retire¬ 
ment  program,  including  provisions  relating 
to  control  of  insects,  rodents,  and  noxious 
and  other  objectionable  weeds. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  contract  (including  the  prohibition  of 
grazing  on  retired  acreage)  at  any  stage  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  such  producer  has  control  of 
the  farm  and  that  such  violation  is  of  such 
a  substantial  nature  as  to  warrant  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  contract,  the  producer  shall  for¬ 
feit  all  rights  to  payments  or  grants  under 
the  contract,  and  shall  refund  to  the  United 
States  all  payments  and  grants  received  by 
him  thereunder.  In  the  event  that  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  the  contract  but  that  such  vio¬ 
lation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  warrant 
termination  of  the  contract,  the  producer 
shall  accept  such  payment  adjustments,  and 
make  such  refunds  to  the  United  States  of 
payments  received  by  him,  under  the  con¬ 
tract,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
^appropriate. 

Sec.  103.  The  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended 
0*0  Stat.  188;  7  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.),  is/ 
amended  as  follows ; 

Administrative  and  judicial  remedy 

(1)  Vhe  first  sentence  of  section  107(d) 
of  such  )^ct  (7  U.S.C.  1831(d)  is  amended  by 
adding  afW  the  words  “paragraph  (67  of  the 
subsection  ite)  ”  the  phrase  “or  undp  section 
102(b)  of  th\Wheat  and  Feed  G/ain  Act  of 
1965”. 

Effecf'on  other  programs 

(2)  Section  112W  such  Ac/(7  U.S.C.  1836) 
is  amended  by  adding  aftei/ftie  words  "under 
this  subtitle”  each  tone  JLt  appears  therein 
the  phrase  “or  underV^JfCle  I  of  the  Wheat 
and  Feed  Grain  Act  crfr\1965”. 

Geographiar applicability 

(3)  Section  113  of  such  At  (7  U.S.C.  1837) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  she  words  "sub¬ 
title  B”  the  phr/se  “and  title  r^>f  the  Wheat 
and  Feed  GrEdn  Act  of  1965’ 

Reapportionment  prohibit 

(4)  Section  115  of  such  Act  (7  U.S)C.  1803) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  woraA  “con- 
servatiMi  reserve  programs”  the  phrasfc  “or 
the  cropland  retirement  program  established 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Wheat  and  Fe^d 
Grain  Act  of  1965”. 

U/ilization  of  local  and  State  committees 

(5)  Section  117  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1805) 

'  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  “this 

title”  the  phrase  “or  title  I  of  the  Wheat  and 
Feed  Grain  Act  of  1965”. 

Utilization  of  other  agencies 

(6)  Section  118  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1806) 
„  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  “this 

title”  the  phrase  “or  title  I  of  the  Wheat  and 
Feed  Grain  Act  of  1965”. 

Utilization  of  land  use  capability  data 

(7)  Section  119  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1807) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  “this 
title”  the  phrase  “or  Title  I  of  the  Wheat  and 
Feed  Grain  Act  of  1965”. 

Finality  of  determinations 

(8)  Section  121  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1809) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  “this 
title”  the  phrase  “or  under  title  I  of  the 
Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Act  of  1965”. 

Protection  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers 

(9)  Section  122  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1810) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  “this 
title”  the  phrase  “or  under  title  I  of  the 
Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Act  of  1965”. 

Penalty  for  grazing  or  harvesting 

(10)  Section  123  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1811) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  “sec¬ 
tion  103  or  107”  the  phrase  “or  under  title  I 
of  the  Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Act  of  1965”. 


Pooling  or  cropland  retirement  land 

(11)  Section  126  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1^14) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words /con¬ 
servation  reserve  program”  the  phrase/“or  in 
the  cropland  retirement  program  pursuant 
to  title  I  of  the  Wheat  and  Feed  Gpftin  Act  of 
1965”. 

Incorrect  information  furnished  by  the 
Government— Marriage  or  producers 

(12)  Section  128  of  such  A/t  (7  U.S.C.  1816) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  “con¬ 
servation  reserve  progri/n”  the  phrase  “or 
the  cropland  retirement  progam  established 
pusuant  to  title  I  o y  the  Wheat  and  Feed 
Grain  Act  of  1965” 

Authorized  period/of  contract  and  expendi- 

ture-f Appropriations 

Sec.  104  (a)  Kie  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
formulate  and/mnounce  programs  under  this 
title  and  to/enter  into  contracts  thereunder 
with  producers  during  the  three-year  period 
1966-68  to  be  carried  out  during  the  period 
ending  /lot  later  than  December  31,  1973,  ex¬ 
cept  t/rat  contracts  for  establishment  of  tree 
eovei/may  continue  until  December  31,  1978. 

f)  The  period  covered  by  any  contract 
shi&ll  not  be  less  than  three  years  and  shall 
lot  exceed  five  years,  except  that  contracts 
'for  the  establishment  of  tree  cover  may  ex¬ 
tend  for  ten  years. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  includ¬ 
ing  amounts  as  may  be  required  to  reimburse 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  its 
actual  costs. 

Termination  and  modification  of  contracts 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
contract  with  a  producer  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  that  such  termination  would  be  in 
the  public  interest.  The  Secretary  may  agree 
to  such  modification  of  contracts  previously 
entered  into  as  he  may  determine  to  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  to  facilitate  the  practical  administration 
of  the  cropland  retirement  program. 

Regulations 

Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  n - REPEAL  OE  AUTHORITY  FOR  ACREAGE 

ALLOTMENTS,  MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND  MARK¬ 
ETING  CERTIFICATES  ON  WHEAT  AND  ACREAGE 

ALLOTMENTS  ON  CORN - PRICE  SUPPORT  ON 

WHEAT;  CORN,  OATS,  RYE,  BARLEY,  AND  GRAIN 
SORGHUM 

wSec.  201.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  effective  with  the  1966  crops 
of  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain 
sorglrfcun,  sections  321  through  339  of  parts 
II  andNlII  of  subtitle  B  and  section  379(a) 
through 'C79(j)  of  subtitle  D  of  title  III  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (5ii  Stat.  31;  7  U.S.C.  1281  et  seq.), 
are  repealed .\Parts  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  subtitle 
B  are  redesignated  as  parts  II,  III,  and  IV  re¬ 
spectively,  and  >eubtitle  F  is  redesignated 
subtitle  D. 

Sec.  202.  Effecth\  with  the  1966  crop  of 
wheat,  the  Act  of  26,  1941,  as  amended 

(Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
55  Stat.  203) ,  is  repealed 

Sec.  203.  Effective  witl\  the  1966  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barlXy,  and  grain  sor¬ 
ghum,  sections  327  and  328  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-703, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress)  are  regaled. 

Sec.  204.  Effective  with  the  19>S6  crops  of 
corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain '6orghum, 
section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  o?S1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1441  note),  is  ariignded 
to  read  as  follows ; 

“Sec.  105.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  101  of  this  Act,  beginnir 
with  the  1966  crop,  price  support  shall  be 
made  available  to  producers  for  each  crop  of 
corn  at  90  per  centum  of  the  average  price 
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r Reived  by  farmers,  excluding  payments  In 
kina  made  by  the  Secretary,  during  the  three 
complete  marketing  years  immediately  pre- 
cedings,  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop  begins,  adjusted 
to  offset  >he  effect  on  such  price  of  any  ab¬ 
normal  quantity  of  low-grade  corn  marketed 
during  any\of  such  years:  Provided,  That 
the  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop  of  com 
shall  not  be  leHs  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor. 

“(b)  BeginningWith  the  1966  crop,  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  to  producers 
for  each  crop  of  oat\  rye,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum  at  a  level  winch  relates  to  the  level 
at  which  price  support  is  made  available  for 
corn  as  the  feed  value  of  such  commodity 
relates  to  the  feed  value  oS,  corn.” 

Sec.  205.  Effective  with  tSc  1966  crop  of 
wheat,  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C\1445(a) ) ,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the 'provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act,  beginningWith  the 
1966  crop,  price  support  shall  be  madV  avail¬ 
able  to  producers  for  each  crop  of  whftat  at 
the  United  States  farm  price  equivalent  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  average 
world  market  price  during  the  three  co: 
plete  marketing  years  immediately  preceding' 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop  begins,  with  premiums 
and  discounts  as  indicated  by  the  market  to 
reflect  milling  and  baking  quality:  Provided, 
That  the  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor.” 

TITLE  m - GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
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Federal  irrigation,  drainage,  and  flood 
control  projects 

Sec.  301.  Section  211  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1860) ,  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  “three  years”  each 
time  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “thirteen  years”,  and  (2)  by  adding 
after  the  words  “soil  bank  provisions  of  the 
Act”  in  subsection  (b)  the  phrase  “and  under 
title  I  of  the  Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Act  of 
1965”. 

Restrictions  on  sales  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation 

Sec.  302.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1427),  is 
amended — • 

(a)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding  :  <g, 
the  following:  “ Provided ,  That  beginning 
July  1,  1965,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  not  make  any  sales  (except  sales 
offset  by  equivalent  purchases)  of  wheat, 
com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  sorghum,  so^ 
beans,  or  flaxseed  at  less  than  125  per  cent 
of  the  current  support  price  for  any  siftch 
commodity,  plus  reasonable  caHying 
charges.”,  and 

(b)  By  deleting  the  seventh  sentgftce. 


duced  during  the  2d  session  of  the  88th 
Congress. 

Justice  Musmanno’s  plan  in  essence 
provides  that  the  House  and  Senate 
Judiciary  Committees  will  constitute  a 
permanent  Commission  on  Prevention 
of  Lapse  of  Executive  Power.  Under 
such  rules  as  the  Congress  shall  prescribe 
by  concurrent  resolution,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  determine  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
all  questions  concerning  the  inability  or 
disability  of  the  President  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  and 
shall  determine  when  such  inability  or 
disability  ceases. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  introduced  on 
January  6  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhL  I  still  support 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  in  every  re¬ 
spect. 

The  joint  resolution  which  I  have  in¬ 
troduced  will  be  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  understand  that 
Justice  Musmanno,  a  noted  authority  on 
the  Constitution,  will  appear  before  the 
ommittee  on  Friday  of  this  week  to, 
stify  concerning  the  problem  of  Presi 
denial  succession.  It  will  assist  the 
committee  to  have  before  it  >ahe 
Musmanno  plan.  I  offer  this  joint, 
lution  for  that  purpose. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  /fro  tem¬ 
pore.  ThW  joint  resolution  Will  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J/Res.  34)  pro¬ 
posing  an  amendment  tp  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  on  Presidential 
power  and  successlon/lntroduced  by  Mr. 
Pastore,  by  requesb/was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title./and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  tjre  Judiciary. 


reso- 


% 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT/TO  CON¬ 
STITUTION  ON  PRESIDENTIAL 
POWER  AND  SUCCESSION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  MiyPresident,  at  the 
request  of  Justice  Mionael  A.  Musmanno 
of  the  Supreme  Cou*x  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
on  Presidential  power  and  succession. 

This  jointaesolution  embodies  the  so- 
called  Musmanno  plan.  It  is  identical 
with  Hm/se  Joint  Resolution  118,  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Holland,  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  January  5  of  this  year. 
It  is/Similar,  also,  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tions  155,  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Zest  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  intro- 


PROCEDURES  IN  CONNECTION 

WITH  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS 
TO  THE  CONSTITUTIOl 
Mr.  2STENNIS.  Mr.  Presidents  I  send 
to  thjr  desk  for  appropriate  refenmce  a 
te  resolution  to  requjre  thapythe 
passage  of  a  joint  resolution  propos 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  shs 
e  determined  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
upon  a  call  of  the  roll  of  the  Senate.  If 
adopted,  this  resolution  would  amend  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate; 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  provides, 
in  part,  that: 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary  *  *  * 
shall  propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitu¬ 
tion  or,  on  the  Application  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States, 
shall  call  a  Convention  for  proposing  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  significance  of  proposing  changes 
in  our  basic  law  is  self-evident,  Mr. 
President;  it  is  a  duty  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  exercise  with  the  greatest 
care.  I  became  deeply  concerned  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  session  of  Congress,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  considered  and  adopted  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  139.  That  resolution  pro¬ 
posed  very  basic  changes  in  our  Consti¬ 
tution  with  reference  to  presidential  in¬ 
ability  and  succession,  and  yet  it  was 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
adopted  at  a  time  when  only  nine  Sena¬ 


tors  were  present.  There  was  no  rollcat 
vote  and  the  Record  does  not  even 
fleet  the  presence  of  a  quorum  at  the  time 
of  the  voice  vote,  although  a  quorunf  was 
present  earlier  in  the  day.  Wlp  this 
situation  came  to  my  attention^!  moved 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whien  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  139  had  be«i  adopted. 
By  agreement  of  the  majority  leader,  this 
motion  was  passed  and/the  resolution 
was  subsequently  adopted  on  a  rollcall 
vote  of  65  yeas  and  0  nays. 

I  emphasized  on  tjje  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  during  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  139  t/fat  the  constitutional 
provisions  and  ft le  rules  of  the  Senate 
had  been  technically  followed.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  the  Constitution  does 
not  contemplate  the  adoption  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  proposing  an  amendment  when 
only  nine  Members  of  the  Senate  are  in 
attendance. 

To/the  contrary,  I  believe  the  spirit  of 
the/Constitution  requires  that  the  Record 
rmatively  reflect  not  only  the  actual 
Presence  of  a  quorum  and  the  names  of 
'those  constituting  the  quorum,  but  also 
the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

A  vote  thus  recorded  is  itself  a 
strong  recommendation  to  the  States 
that  the  proposed  amendment  be 
adopted. 

The  Congress  has  no  greater  respon¬ 
sibility,  Mr.  President,  than  that  of  con¬ 
sidering  proposed  changes  in  our  basic 
and  fundamental  law.  The  amending 
process  is  not  often  used,  but  when  it  is 
extreme  care  should  be  exercised.  The 
adoption  of  the  resolution  I  now  intro¬ 
duce  would  insure  such  consideration.  I 
strongly  urge  its  immediate  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  adoption 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  67)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tiie  following  new  rule: 

“rule  xli 

"The  question  of  the  passage  of  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  shall  be  determined  by  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  upon  a  call  of  the  roll  of 
the  Senate.” 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  ACT  OF  1965  * 

AMENDMENT  NO.  7 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  submitted  amend¬ 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if 
adopted,  the  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  any  money  which  would  be 
authorized  in  the  bill,  S.  3,  for  the  re- 
hibilitation  of  strip-mined  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  private  individuals  until  a  study 
authorized  in  the  bill  is  completed  on 
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July  1,  1967.  The  bill  contains  language 
calling  for  a  study  of  the  ravages  of  strip- 
mined  land.  The  study  would  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  as  to  how  to  solve  the 
problem.  I  completely  concur  with  that 
part  of  the  bill.  But  the  bill  contains  a 
paradox.  While  the  study  is  being  made, 
money  would  be  authorized  for  the  level¬ 
ing  of  private  land,  I  suppose,  provided 
that  it  would  be  devoted  to  public  use. 
My  purpose  is  to  make  the  study  first, 
find  out  what  might  be  done,  and  then  be¬ 
gin  appropriating  money  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  land. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  8 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  ,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Harris!  ,  and  myself,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  proposed  amendment  to  S.  3. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  8)  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  add  a  new  chapter  to 
S.  3,  the  Appalachia  bill,  entitled  “The 
Ozark  Development  Act  of  1965.” 

The  amendment  would  create  the 
Ozark  Development  Commission,  com¬ 
posed  of  seven  members,  three  appointed 
by  the  President  from  the  participating 
States,  three  appointed  by  the  Governors 
of  the  States,  one  each  from  the  States 
of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma; 
and  the  seventh  to  be  appointed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  to  serve  as 
chairman  and  full-time  executive  officer 
of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  would  provide  for  the 
continuing  development  of  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  coordinated  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams,  including  those  for  land  and  pub¬ 
lic  works,  and  establish  priorities  there¬ 
for;  conduct  investigations,  research, 
and  studies,  including  inventory  and 
analysis  of  the  resources  of  the  region. 
The  Commission  would  also  sponsor 
demonstration  projects  designed  to 
foster  regional  productivity  and  growth. 

The  Commission  would  prepare  de¬ 
tailed  plans,  in  cooperation  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce,  for  scenic  highways 
in  the  region,  to  include  planning  for  the 
development  of  recreational  sites  in  such 
regions. 

The  Commission  would  review  and 
recommend  modifications  or  additions  to 
existing  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private 
programs  to  improve  their  effectiveness, 
and  assist  in  their  financing.  It  would 
be  authorized  to  recommend  interstate 
compacts  and  cooperation;  to  work  with 
State  and  local  agencies  to  develop 
model  legislation;  support  existing  local 
development  districts  and  encourage 
formation  where  needed  and  make 
grants  for  professional  assistance  to 
these  locals;  encourage  private  invest¬ 
ment  in  industrial,  commercial,  and  rec¬ 
reational  projects;  and  to  serve  as  a 
focal  point  and  coordinating  unit  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  in 
the  region. 

The  Commission  would  provide  a 
meaningful  forum  for  consideration  of 
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problems  of  the  region  and  propose  solu¬ 
tions  thereto,  using  citizens  and  special 
advisory  councils  and  public  conferences. 

The  Commission  could  also  designate 
such  other  counties  in  the  States  covered 
as  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Ozark  region  legislation; 
and  recommend  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  program 
of  development  projects,  with  proposals 
for  Federal  participation  in  their  fund¬ 
ing  as  the  Commission  deems  warranted 
by  studies. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $7.5  million. 

We  feel  that  some  areas  of  our  Na¬ 
tion  meet  the  criteria  for  the  proposed 
development  of  the  Appalachia  region, 
and  we  in  the  Ozark  area  feel  that  the 
Ozarks  should  be  included  in  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  assistance  that  is  proposed  and 
involved  in  S.  3. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  program  of  this 
kind  and  select  areas  of  our  country 
that  are  in  distress  or  that  are  having 
some  economic  problems,  those  of  us  who 
are  sponsoring  the  amendment  to  which 
I  have  referred  feel  that  the  program 
should  be  made  applicable  to  areas  and 
sections  of  the  country  in  which  we  are 
interested  and  where  some  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  live  as  well  as  other  sections  of  the 
Nation.  We  do  not  feel  that  our  States 
and  our  areas  should  be  discriminated 
against,  omitted,  or  excluded  from  the 
character  of  the  legislation  proposed,  if 
it  is  deemed  to  be  wise  and  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  9 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright] 
and  myself,  I  submit  and  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  to  S.  3,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  lie  on  the  desk. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  4,  after  line  23,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection: 

“(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall  designate  that  portion  of  the 
States  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma 
as  is  commonly  known  as  the  Ozark  region, 
as  a  region  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.” 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Nelson]  to  S.  3.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Nelson]  is  designed  to  assist 
no  more  than  six  economically  depressed 
regions  to  meet  their  special  problems 
and  to  promote  their  economic  develop¬ 
ment  by  helping  to  develop  policies  and 
programs  for  Federal,  State,  and  local 
efforts  essential  to  an  attack  upon  com¬ 
mon  problems  through  a  coordinated  and 
concerted  regional  approach. 

His  amendment,  in  essence,  is  designed 
to  lead  to  the  development  of  six  Appa¬ 


lachia-type  regions  and  starts  with  the 
planning,  coordinating,  developing,  and 
recommending  stages. 

The  amendment  we  are  now  submit¬ 
ting  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  would 
merely  specify  the  Ozark  region  as  one 
of  the  six  regions  to  be  designated  under 
the  proposed  legislation.  If  accepted,  it 
would  mean  that  the  Ozark  region  would 
qualify  for  up  to  $2  '/2  million  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  regional  plan  for  the 
area. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  10 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  3,  surpa,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

PREVENT  FEDERAL  SUBSIDIES  FOR  CATTLE  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  IN  APPALACHIA  (AMENDMENT  NO. 

11) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself  and  Senators  Curtis, 
Dominick,  Mundt,  Tower,  Bennett, 
Simpson,  Miller,  and  Lattsche,  I  sub¬ 
mit  an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  us,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  3,  the 
Appalachia  bill,  which  if  adopted,  will 
strike  section  203  from  the  Appalachia 
bill.  Section  203  is  the  section  dealing 
with  special  assistance  to  the  Appalachia 
region  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Last  year  the  corresponding  section  of 
the  bill  was  entitled  “Pasture  Improve¬ 
ment  and  Development.”  It  provided 
for  a  direct  program  of  assistance  in 
building  up  the  cattle  industry  of  the 
region. 

In  this  year’s  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  section  203  is  entitled  “Land 
Stabilization,  Conservation,  and  Erosion 
Control.”  The  new  language  carefully 
avoids  any  mention  of  pasturage,  or  of 
cattle  or  any  other  kind  of  livestock. 
The  language  has  been  completely  re¬ 
cast  after  the  model  of  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program  and  all  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  conservation. 

Last  year,  section  203  was  stricken 
from  the  bill  by  the  Senate  on  the  basis 
of  protest  from  indignant  cattlemen  all 
over  the  country.  Although  the  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  rewritten,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  authority  contained  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  should  still  be  a  cause  for  concern 
by  the  American  cattle  industry,  and  the 
Senate  should  stand  by  its  guns  and 
strike  it  out  again. 

This  position  is  taken  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons.  First  of  all,  the  new  section 
203  still  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  all  the  same  authority  to  make 
grants  to  landowners  in  the  amount  of 
the  farmers  of  Appalachia  that  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  language  of  section  203 
of  the  bill  last  year,  S.  2782  of  the  88th 
Congress.  The  bill  would  authorize 
grants  to  landowners  in  the  amount  of 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  work  to  be 
undertaken  in  conserving  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  land.  In  last  year’s  bill,  such 
assistance  could  be  given  on  not  more 
than  25  acres  for  each  landowner;  in 
this  year’s  bill,  the  limit  has  been 
raised — to  50  acres  per  landowner. 

Last  year  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  advised  us  that  the  only  hope  of 
salvation  for  the  farmers  of  the  Appa- 
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lachia  region  lay  in  the  development  or 
expansion  of  cattle  production.  That 
was  the  only  real  opportunity  for  im¬ 
provement  in  the  agricultural  produc-  „ 
tivity  of  the  region.  We  were  told  that  f 
no  other  agricultural  industry  could  be  | 
expanded  to  a  degree  that  would  be  of 
any  real  help  to  those  farmers. 

If  that  was  the  case  last  year,  I  see 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  situation 
has  changed  this  year.  We  must  con¬ 
clude  that  such  improvements  as  would 
be  accomplished  under  the  provisions  of 
this  rewritten  section  203  would  be  main¬ 
ly  in  the  direction  of  expanded  cattle 
production. 

Thirdly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  exactly 
the  same  sum  of  money,  $17  million, 
would  be  authorized  in  this  year’s  bill  as 
in  last  year’s  bill. 

Our  opposition  to  this  proposal  is  not 
due  to  any  lack  of  sympathy  for  the 
problems  of  the  small  farmers  of  the 
Appalachia  region.  We  understand  those 
problems  and  would  help  with  them  if 
we  could.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  grant 
discriminatory  assistance  to  the  cattle 
industry  of  one  part  of  the  country  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  producers.  We 
cannot  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  a 
proposal  directed  squarely  against  the 
livelihood  of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  President,  surely  Senators  have  not 
forgotten  the  uphill  struggle  of  American 
cattlemen  during  these  past  2  years,  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  solvency  and  the  productivity  of 
the  American  cattle  industry.  American 
cattlemen  suffered  severely  from  the 
sharp  price  declines  of  1963  and  1964. 
Initially,  prices  of  fed  cattle  dropped  as 
much  as  30  percent  on  the  major  live¬ 
stock  markets.  Choice  slaughter  steers 
in  Chicago  which  were  over  $30  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  the  latter  part  of  1952,  averaged 
between  $21  and  $22  a  hundred  during 
much  of  last  year.  Although  a  part  of 
this  price  drop  has  been  recovered,  it  is 
only  a  part  and  prices  are  still  distress¬ 
ingly  low. 

The  plans  announced  for  the  Appa¬ 
lachia  region  were  in  terms  of  feeder 
cattle  rather  than  fat  cattle.  The  picture 
in  this  respect  is  even  more  dep  -essing. 
Feeder  cattle  are  still  far  below  the  prices 
even  of  last  year.  In  Omaha  during  the 
week  ended  January  23,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  choice  feeder 
steers  averaged  only  $21.50  per  hundred, 
compared  with  $24.25  per  hundred  at  the 
same  time  last  year. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  whatever 
action  the  Senate  takes,  it  will  not  in¬ 
flict  another  blow  on  the  American  cattle 
industry.  Last  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  went  up  and  down  the  land 
proclaiming  that  the  problems  of  the 
cattle  industry  were  due  primarily  to  our 
own  overproduction.  It  is  inconsistent, 
in  fact  it  is  ridiculous  for  him  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  for  us  to  take  action  to  stim¬ 
ulate  further  beef  production  through 
the  use  of  special  Federal  subsidies  on  a 
basis  which  discriminates  in  favor  of  one 
section  of  the  country  and  against  all 
other  sections. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


January  28 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  S.  5 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  5,  the  higher  education  bill, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

DESIGNATION  OF  COLUMBUS  DAY 

AS  A  LEGAL  HOLIDAY— ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  108)  making  Co¬ 
lumbus  Day  a  legal  holiday,  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  be 
dded  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT\OF  A  PUBLIC  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  AND  A  PUBLIC  COLLEGE 
OF  THE  i&RTS  AND  SCIENCES  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— 
additionaK  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  M*s  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ihat  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill,  S/S^93,  authorizir 
the  establishment  of  a \ublic  cor 
nity  college  and  a  public  College  of  sfrts 
and  sciences  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  the  names  of  my  distinguishes!  col¬ 
leagues,  the  Senator  from  Ntoy  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  fron^Mary- 
land  [Mr.  Tydings],  and  the/ Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough  y  be  ao^ed 
as  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem\ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it/s  so  ordered.' 


dent’s  recommendations  for  revision 
our  immigration  laws. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ta 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UPPER  NIOBRARA  RIVER  COMPACT, 

WYOMING  AND  NEBRASKA-ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF/BILL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
mistake  was  made  as  to  thy sponsors  of 
S.  553.  This  bill  calls  for  tone  consent  to 
the  Upper  Niobrara  Rive/  Compact  be¬ 
tween  the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Ne¬ 
braska. 

A  similar  bill  was  introduced  during 
the  88th  Congress  by  myself,  Senator 
Hruska,  Senator  Curtis,  and  Senator 
McGee.  The  bill,  a(s  introduced  on  Jan¬ 
uary  15,  1965,  sho/ld  have  had  the  same 
cosponsors.  I  sJk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  names  of  the  two  Senators 
from  Nebraska  and  Senator  McGee 
added  to  the  Will  at  the  next  printing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDI7 


5NAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Unafer  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  January  19,  1965,  the  follow- 
ingmiames  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bill  and 
j/5int  resolution: 

S.  602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Reclama¬ 
tion  Projects  Act  of  1956:  Senators  Allott, 
Bennett,  Bible,  Burdick,  Church,  Kuchel, 
McGee,  McGovern,  Morse,  Mundt,  and  Simp¬ 
son. 

S.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget:  Mr.  Hruska  and  Mr.  Thurmond. 


A  FLOOD  CONTROL  INSURANCE 
STUDY— ADDITIOl/AL  COSPON¬ 

SOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  off  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  S.  408,  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  lo  authorize  a  flood  in¬ 
surance  study,  Ahe  names  of  Senators 
McGee,  Hart./avits,  and  Pell  be  added 
as  cosponsors/ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVISION  OF  OUR  IMMIGRATION 
LAWS— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OFjBILL 

HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
planting  the  Senator  from  California 
[r.  Murphy]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
foi  S.  500,  a  bill  carrying  out  the  Presi¬ 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  672,  A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA¬ 
MENT  ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
Kish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
omForeign  Relations  will  schedule  hear- 
ings'on  February  22, 1965,  on  S.  672,  a  bill 
to  amtoid  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarm¬ 
ament  J\ct,  as  amended,  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  tn^  authorization  for  appropria¬ 
tions. 

•A  draft  orthis  bill  was  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  Dr  the  President  of  the 
United  States  oK.  January  15  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  mevn  January  22,  1965. 
The  Director  of  trie  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  Mr.  William  C. 
Foster,  will  appear  orv'hehalf  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  subsequently  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  hear  such  others  as  ask  to 
testify. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  H^USE 

A  message  from  the  House  onRepre- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one>of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  o^at, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  20  U.l 
42  and  43,  the  Speaker  had  appoint 
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iF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

['ED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Was!:  ton,  D0  C«  20250 
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.(For  information  only; 
I  should  not  be  quoted 
or  cited) 

Issued  February  1,  1965 
For  actions  of  January  29,  1965 

89th  -  1st;  No -/20 


1.  APPALACHIA*  Began  debate  on  S.  3,  the  Appalachia  bill  (pp«  1 539-69,  1573-6). 
Agreed  to  the  committee  amendments  en  bloc  (pp*  15L6-7).  Agreed  to  an 
‘.amendment  by  Son.  Clark  which  he  stated  was-ra  purely  technical  amendment” 
to  correct  certain  language  in  the  bill  (p.  l560)„  Sen,  Miller  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (p.  1521). 

As  reported,  the  bill  includes  provisions  as  follows:  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  grants  to  landowners  to  assist  in  the 
improvement  and  development  of  land  and  erosion  control  in  the  region  under 
agreements  not  to  exceed  10  years*  Such  grants  to  any  landowner  shall  not 
exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  improving  and  developing  50  acres  of  land 
owned  by  such  landowner.  Authorizes  not  to  exceed  $17  million  for 
land  development  and  erosion  control  purposes.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  organization  and  operation,  under 
State  law,  of  private  timber  development  organizations  having  as  their 
objective  the  carrying  out  of  timber  development  programs  to  improve 
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timber  productivity  and  quality.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  provide  not  mo re 
than  one-half  of  the  initial  capital  requirements  of  timber  development  crgtini® 
nations  through  loans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Authorizes  no l.  to 
exceed  $5  million  for  timber  development  activities.  Authorizes  the  Secretary! 
of  Commerce  to  assist  In  the  construction  of  a  system  of  development  highways 
and  .local  access  roads  to  isolated  areas  in  the  Appalachian  region.  Authorizes  j 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  strip  mine  study  of! 
the  region  by  July  1,  1967.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  prepare  a 
program  for  the  development  of  the  water  resqurces  of  the  region.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  allocate  funds  (up  to  $90  million)  to  the  heads 
of  Federal  departments  and  agencies  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal  contri-  • 
bution  to  projects  in  the  Appalachian  region  above  the  fixed  maximum  portion  of 
the  cost  of  such  project  otherwise  authorized  by  lav;.  Provides  for  the  creation! 
and  operation  of  a  joint  Federal-State  commission  (the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission)  tq  plan  and  coordinate  the  various  special  activities  involved  in 
the  development  and  improvement  of  the  region. 

The  committee  report  includes  the  following  statements: 

’’...this  bill  does  not  contain  the  entire  special  Appalachian  program  X 
fiscal  1966  which  was  described  in  the  report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  The  bill  only  contains  provisions  covering  programs  which j 
require  new  authorizations  or  modifications  to  existing  authorizations.  Funds 
to  carry  out  the  entire  program--both  these  provisions  contained  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  now  before  Congress  and  those  programs  already  authorized  which  require 
additional  funds  for  increased  activities  in  the  Appalachian  region — will  be 
provided  for  in  a  special  appropriations  bill  to  be  presented  to  Congress  once 
the  Appalachian  regional  development  bill  is  passed. 

"Some  of  the  additional  programs  described  in  the  report  and  not  included 
in  the  bill,  which  will  be  funded  through  a  special  Appalachian  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  and  be  begun  or  supplemented  in  fiscal  1966,  are:  An 
expansion  of  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Soil  Conservation  Service  water  control 
projects;  the  construction  of  additional  national  forest  development  roads; 
supplementation  of  research  programs  seeking  uses  for  Appalachian  hardwoods; 
acquisition  of  additional  lands  in  the  national  forest  system;  provision  of  an 
Appalachian  plant  materials  center;  extension  of  loans  to  farmers  participating 
in  the  Appalachian  land  improvement  and  erosion  control  program  through  the 
Formers  Home  Administration:  control  of  burning  coal  piles  and  studies  of  acid! 
mine  drainage  by  the  Public  Health  Service;  strip  mine  reclamation  projects  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Forest  Service  in  national  forests,  and  an  expansion  of 
mapping  and  hydrological  studies  of  the  Geological  Survey.  This  is  not  an 
inclusive  listing  of  the  programs  that  may  be  supplemented." 

"The  substitute  amendment  is  predicated  on  established  practices  of  soil 
conservation  and  erosion  control  and  would  apply  the  10-year  contractual  plan 
plan  for  cost-sharing  developed  in  the  Great  Plains  program.  It  offers  no 
special  provisions  for  assisting  livestock  operations  in  Appalachia.  The 
committee  assumes  that  after  the  land  is  restored  and  revegetated  the  operation 
of  free  market  factors,  in  conjunction  with  already  established  Federal  pro- 
grams,  will  supply  this  need.  The  committee  believes  that  the  benefits  from 
soil  conservation,  water  quality  control,  recreation,  and  the  preservation  cf 
open  spaces  in  the  region  justify  and  support  the  implementation  of  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

"In  the  administration  of  section  203,  the  committee  urges  that  the 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  encourage  the  fullest  participa*  •• 
tion  cf  State  extension  services  and  the  facilities  and  personnel  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  of  Appalachia." 
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wNuld  be  preserved  on  county  land  man¬ 
aged  according  to  a  plan  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

An  intensive  outdoor  recreation  area  along 
the  57  miles  of  the  St.  Croix  south  of  Taylors 
Falls,  protected  by  zoning  rather  than  land 
acquisitiomof  easements.  Acquisition  would 
be  limited  small,  key  parcels  needed  for 
public  access>and  adequate  park  facilities. 
Jurisdiction  on^  this  stretch  of  the  river 
would  draw  up  zoning  ordinances,  with  the 
aid  of  regulations  developed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  exclude  new  commercial 
or  industrial  uses  no\in  harmony  with  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

A  specific  section  of  the  bill  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  Federal,  State,  cotuity  and  local  co¬ 
operation  in  the  drawing  \ip  of  plans  for 
the  conservation  and  recreational  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  waterway. 

Zoning  cannot  be  retroactive,  therefore  the 
proposed  Northern  States  Power  Oo.  plant  at 
Oak  Park  Heights,  which  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  local  permits,  would  not  be\legally 
affected  by  the  legislation. 

Section  1(a)  states  that  it  is  the  pu^gose 
of  the  bill  to  establish  the  St.  Croix 
tional  Scenic  Waterway  to  preserve  as 
wild  river  the  portion  of  the  St.  Croix 
from  the  dam  at  Taylors  Falls  north  to  the 
dam  near  Gordon,  Wis.,  and  its  Namekagon 
tributary,  as  wild  rivers  and  the  St.  Croix 
south  of  Taylors  Falls  for  intensive  recrea¬ 
tional  use  “for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
American  people.” 

Section  1(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  lands  and  waters  and 
interests  (such  as  scenic  easements)  therein: 

1.  Not  more  than  640  acres  including  not 
more  than  2  miles  of  lake  frontage  on  the 
lake  formed  behind  the  dam  at  Taylors  Falls. 

2.  From  the  north  end  of  that  lake  to  the 
dam  near  Gordon,  Wis.,  up  to  320  acres 
per  mile  (the  equivalent  of  a  strip  one- 
quarter  mile  deep  on  both  banks) . 

(This  formula  is  designed  to  give  the  Sec¬ 
retary  flexibility  in  laying  out  the  waterway. 
It  is  intended  that  wherever  possible  the  Sec¬ 
retary  will  use  easements  rather  than  out¬ 
right  purchase  so  as  to  disturb  the  land  own¬ 
ership  pattern  as  little  as  possible  while  pre¬ 
serving  the  primitive  character  of  the  water¬ 
way.) 

3.  On  the  lower  St.  Croix,  from  the  dam  at 
Taylors  Falls  south  to  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  Secretary  is  granted  the  same  acquisi¬ 
tion  authority,  however  the  “authority  shall 
be  suspended  so  long  as  the  appropriate  local 
zoning  agency  shall  have  in  force  *  *  * 
a  duly  adopted  *  *  *  zoning  ordinance  *  *  * 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.” 

In  order  to  provide  public  access  to  the 
lower  St.  Croix  and  to  provide  adequate  park^ 
facilities  the  Secretary,  despite  the  zoning y 
provisions,  ls~  authorized  to  acquire  not  moi'e 
than  1,600  acres  including  not  more  tjfen 
5  miles  of  river  frontage  on  the  57/mile 
stretch  of  river  from  the  dam  to  tl ys  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

4.  The  same  320-acres-per-mile  formula  is 
applied  to  the  Namekagon  from/lts  conflu¬ 
ence  with  the  St.  Croix  to  the  /lam  at  Lake 
Namekagon,  except  that  alon^ the  lake  be¬ 
hind  the  dam  at  Trego,  Wisq  the  Secretary 
is  limited  to  acquiring  640r  acres  including 
not  more  than  2  miles /of  lakeshore  (the 
same  amount  as  permitted  on  the  lake  be¬ 
hind  the  dam  at  Taylwre  Falls) . 

Section  1(c):  The/secretary  is  given  the 
customary  authority  to  acquire  land  by  “do¬ 
nation,  purchase /with  donated  or  appro¬ 
priated  funds,  exchange  or  otherwise.” 

Section  l(c ijr  provides  that  State-owned 
land  within  Jfne  waterway  may  only  be  ac¬ 
quired  with/the  consent  of  the  State.  Fur¬ 
ther  it  provides  for  agreements  between  the 
States  and  the  Secretary  under  which  the 
Secretary  would  refrain  from  acquiring  land 
that  tne  States  plan  to  acquire. 

Ction  1(e):  The  Secretary’s  authority 


to  acquire  land  is  suspended  with  respect 
to  lands  in  Incorporated  villages  and  cities 
that  have  zoning  ordinances  in  force  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Secretary. 

Section  1(f)  :  His  authority  Is  suspended 
on  county-owned  lands  where  the  county 
is  following  “a  plan  for  management”  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Secretary. 

Section  1(g)  spells  out  the  rights  of  the 
owners  of  Improved  property  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  terms  of  this  act. 

Owners  of  “detached,  noncommercial, 
residential  family  dwellings,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  which  began  before  January  1,  1965,” 
that  are  acquired  by  the  Secretary  may  re¬ 
serve  for  themselves  either  a  transferable 
25-year  right  of  use  and  occupancy  or  a 
life  right  of  use  and  occupancy. 

Section  2  details  zoning  procedures  and 
regulations.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regu¬ 
lations  for  zoning  designed  to  promote  the 
protection  and  development  of  the  water¬ 
way  and  to  prohibit  new  commercial  or  in¬ 
dustrial  uses  not  compatible  with  a  scenic 
and  recreational  waterway.  The  Secretary 
is  required  to  approve  local  ordinances  that 
meet  the  standards  set  out  in  the  regula¬ 
tions.  If  approved  regulations  lapse,  are 
violated,  or  are  not  in  force  the  suspension 
of  the  Secretary’s  powers  of  condemnation 
‘(^automatically  cease.” 

Section  3  provides  for  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Secretaries’  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  on  the  administration  of  thaij 
corners,  of  the  waterway  that  lies  in  tt 
Chequataiegon  National  Forest  in  Wisconsin, 
near  LakCNamekagon. 

And  fo\  cooperative  agreement,  a<  the 
pleasure  of  >he  tribe,  for  the  protection  and 
development  >of  the  lands  of  the  /6t.  Croix 
Indian  Reservation  near  Danbury,  Minn., 
that  lie  within  she  waterway. 

Section  4  provides  that  the/5t.  Croix  Na¬ 
tional  Scenic  Watenvay  shall  J5e  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Injrerior  “with  such 
statutory  authority  *  V  a®  may  be  available 
to  him  *  *  *  for  the  cAeervation  and  man¬ 
agement  of  natural  resources.” 

Section  5  provides  fbr  cooperation  between 
the  Secretary  and  tme  StateC.  their  political 
subdivisions  and  /Other  FederSd  agencies  in 
“formulating  ana  implementing,  *  •  *  com¬ 
prehensive  plans  for  the  use,  development, 
and  conservation  of  the  outdoor  ipsources” 
of  the  waterway. 

Section  A,  the  standard  park  bill  lOinting 
and  fishing  permission  clause,  provides  for 
the  applicability  of  State  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  laws  and  for  consultation  with  the  "afc 
propriate  State  agency”  before  prescribing 
any  restrictions. 

Section  7  forbids  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
lission  from  licensing  any  “<iam  or  other 
structure”  the  Secretary  determines  would 
adversely  affect  the  waterway.  Disagree¬ 
ments  to  be  referred  to  the  Congress  for  reso¬ 
lution. 

Section  8  restricts  the  Army  Engineers  in 
the  same  way  section  7  restrains  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Section  9  provides  for  cooperation  between 
the  Secretary  and  State  and  Federal  water 
pollution  agencies  for  the  “elimination  or 
diminishing”  of  pollution  in  the  waterway. 

Section  10  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
“such  sums  as  are  necesary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  897)  to  provide  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  St.  Croix  National 
Scenic  Waterway  in  the  States  of  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mondale)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  session  I  introduced,  on  behalf  o| 
myself  and  the  junior  Senator  fro* 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  , ,  a  bill  for  Jane 
relief  of  a  constituent  that  was 
bered  S.  82  and  was  referred  to  thy'Com- 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular/Affairs. 
Since  the  bill  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
private  claim,  I  have  been  informed  that 
it  should  have  been  more/suitably  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee/on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  Therefore,  I  askyonanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  be  discharged  from  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  /t  the  bill  and  that 
it  be  referred  to  ne  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  Tlyr  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordere 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  ACT  OP  1965  (AMENDMENT 
NO.  12) 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination  need¬ 
ed  to  assist  in  development  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  January  19,  1965,  the  follow¬ 
ing  names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  622.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  management, 
use,  and  public  benefits  from  the  Appala¬ 
chian  Trail,  a  scenic  trail  designed  primarily 
for  foot  travel  through  natural  or  primitive 
areas,  and  extending  generally  from  Maine 
to  Georgia;  to  facilitate  and  promote  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  local,  and  private  cooperation 
and  assistance  for  the  promotion  of  the  trail, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Senators  Brewster, 
Pell,  Randolph,  Robertson,  Scott,  and  Tal- 

<MADGE. 

,S.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
ana  direct  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
erieEto  conduct  a  survey  of  the  marine  and 
freshwater  commercial  fishery  resources  of 
the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  pos- 
sessions\  Senators  Brewster,  Fong,  and 
Hart. 

NOTICE  OK  HEARINGS  ON  GOLD 
RESERVE  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  January  \26,  1965,  I  gave  notice 
in  the  Record  thaE  hearings  would  be 
held  before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  beginning  Jtebruax-y  2,  1965, 
on  the  administration  bid  to  amend  the 
Nation’s  gold  reserve  requirements — 
which  I  introduced  on  January  28,  1965, 
as  S.  797 — and  on  Senator  Douglas’  bill 
to  repeal  the  gold  reserve  requirements 
(S.  743). 

Yesterday,  Senator  Javits  introduced 
a  bill,  S.  814,  which,  like  the  administra¬ 
tion  bill,  would  amend  the  gold  reseXye 
requirements,  but  differs  from  the  aa- 
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mkiistration  bill  in  the  technique  which 
would  be  used.  This  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee/and  the  hearings  beginning  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,\965,  will  also  include  consid¬ 
eration  of  tjais  bill. 

Persons  whp  wish  to  appear  and  testify 
before  the  committee  are  requested  to 
notify  Matthew^Hale,  chief  of  staff.  Sen¬ 
ate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
room  5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
telephone  225-3920 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AMENDMENT  NO.\  TO  S.  3 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  my 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  Horn  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young],  be  added  as  a  cospsmsor  to 
my  amendment  No.  7  to  S.  3,  the  Appala¬ 
chian  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without\b- 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  AP¬ 
PENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON : 

Editorial  on  U.S.  aid  to  Egypt,'  published 
in  the  Richmond  News  Leader  of  January 
28,  1965. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE : 

Article  entitled  “Changing  Communities — 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Region — Jobs  and  Re¬ 
sources,”  written  by  James  I.  Black  and 
Frederic  Marx,  and  published  in  the  De¬ 
cember  1964  issue  of  the  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  Review. 

TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE  CITIZEN 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
best  addresses  I  have  read  recently  was 
delivered  by  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  be¬ 
fore  the  Publishers’  Lunch  Club  of  New 
York  on  January  7, 1965. 

The  address  is  entitled  “Technology 
and  the  Citizen.”  In  making  the  address, 
Admiral  Rickover  displayed  his  expert 
knowledge  of  man,  government,  and 
technology;  and,  it  seems  to  me,  he  u 
dertakes  to  put  each  in  its  proper  sphejrfe 
Since  the  address  ought  to  be  required 
reading  for  Members  of  the  Congress,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  jifay  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttfe  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Jme  Record, 
as  follows: 

Technology  and  th/  Citizen 


iover,  U.S.  Navy, 
Club,  New  York, 


(By  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rij 
at  the  Publishers’  Lui 
N.Y.,  January  7,  1965, 

Your  invitation  h/nors  me.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  be  here.  /But  I  do  have  some  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  myyqualifications  to  address 
this  meeting. 

Speakers,  I  understand,  are  chosen  because 
they  have  in/porta  nt  things  to  say  about 
publishing  of  some  related  form  of  commu¬ 
nications.  /As  you  know,  my  job  is  to  build 
nuclear  /warships  and  atomic  power  sta¬ 
tions;  my  extracurricular  interest  is  to  see 
American  education  brought  up  to  par  with 
eduction  in  countries  of  comparable  civiliza¬ 
tion;  neither  of  these  activities  makes  me  an 


expert  on  publishing.  So  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  deliver  the  kind  of  speech  you  ex¬ 
pect  on  these  occasions. 

The  subject  I  propose  to  discuss — “Tech¬ 
nology  and  the  Citizen” — has  no  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  practical  problems  you  encounter 
in  your  field  of  work.  It  does,  however,  con¬ 
cern  you,  as  it  concerns  me,  because  it  has 
to  do  with  our  liberties  as  citizens  of  a  free 
society.  Our  political  philosophy,  our  form 
of  government  have  their  raison  d’etre  in  the 
American  commitment  to  individual  liberty. 
Conversely,  this  philosophy,  this  political  sys¬ 
tem  will  not  survive  unless  the  individual  in 
our  society  remains  autonomous,  for  only 
freemen  can  make  a  success  of  democracy. 

Citizens  have  private  liberties  and  public 
responsibilities.  In  an  oversimplified  way, 
one  can  say  they  safeguard  their  private  lib¬ 
erties  by  discharging  their  public  responsi¬ 
bilities;  contrariwise,  it  is  because  they  are 
free,  self-determining  human  beings  that 
they  are  able  to  perform  citizenship  func¬ 
tions.  Any  diminution,  whatever  its  cause, 
of  individual  liberty  or  of  citizenship  cap¬ 
abilities,  makes  our  society  less  free,  our  po¬ 
litical  system  less  viable.  My  purpose  is  to 
show  that  current  attitudes  toward  tech¬ 
nology,  and  some  of  the  uses  to  which  tech¬ 
nology  is  being  put,  do  in  fact  encroach  on 
ir  liberties.  Let  me  explain: 

society  is  free  when  it  centers  on  man;; 
thak  is,  when  it  gives  paramount  consider; 
tion\o  human  rights,  interests,  and  n( 
Powerml  forces  are  driving  us  toward  a /Pat¬ 
tern  of  rife  in  which  technology,  rathei/than 
man,  would  be  central  to  the  purpose' of  our 
society.  Tne  evidence  is  all  around  ue.  There 
is  a  markedXropensity  to  regard  Jcchnology 
as  an  end  inVtself,  when  actuafly  it  is  no 
more  than  a  means  to  ends  that  man  deter¬ 
mines.  There  is\a  tacit  assumption,  when¬ 
ever  technology  contravenes/human  desires, 
that  man  must  adaht  him/elf  to  technology 
instead  of  technology,  being  made  to  serve 
man.  It  is  symptomatic  of  this  worshipful 
attitude  toward  technology,  this  insensitivity 
to  human  needs  that/uhoskwho  utilize  tech¬ 
nology  for  their  private  purposes  have  been 
able  to  propagatg  the  preposterous  notion 
that  whatever  is  technically  ^feasible  is  eo 
ipso  right  and/awful;  hence  toVegulate  the 
use  of  technology  in  the  public  interest  would 
improperly  Restrict  the  liberty  of 'the  user. 
When  technology  is  viewed  in  this  lopsided 
fashion,  It  becomes  a  threat  to  our  fre4  soci¬ 
ety.  We  have  allowed  this  threat  to  \fise; 
it  is  now  up  to  us  to  overcome  it. 

I  recently  came  upon  an  editorial,  writl 
by /James  Russell  Lowell  during  Lincoln’ 
election  campaign  of  1860.  He  observed  that 
'in  a  society  like  ours,  where  every  man  may 
transmute  his  private  thought  into  history 
and  destiny  by  dropping  it  into  the  ballot 
box,  a  peculiar  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
individual.  Nothing  can  absolve  us  from  do¬ 
ing  our  best  to  look  at  all  public  questions 
as  citizens,  and  therefore  in  some  sort  as 
*  *  *  rulers.” 

How  to  resolve  the  antithesis  between  tech¬ 
nology  and  individual  liberty;  how  to  insure 
that  technology  will  be  beneficial,  not  harm¬ 
ful,  to  man,  to  society,  and  to  our  democratic 
institutions — this,  I  would  say,  is  a  public 
question.  I  raise  it  here  because  I  believe 
the  members  of  this  audience  are  particu¬ 
larly  well  qualified  to  explore  this  problem. 
In  your  business  the  conflict  between  tech¬ 
nology  and  liberty — so  prevalent  everywhere 
else  in  our  society — is  muted,  if  not  absent 
altogether. 

Improvements  in  the  mechanics  of  produc¬ 
ing  and  selling  books  have  not  diminished 
the  importance  of  the  author.  Your  success 
still  depends  on  him.  He  cannot  be  rendered 
obsolete  by  automation.  The  human  factor 
therefore  continues  to  outweigh  the  tech¬ 
nical.  As  in  the  past,  your  main  function  is 
to  discover  talent  and  help  bring  it  to  frui¬ 
tion.  You  know  that  liberty  enhances  crea¬ 
tivity,  that  men  with  a  special  competence 


must  be  allowed  to  follow  their  own  judg 
ment.  While  you  will  encourage  authors, 
help  them  with  syntax  and  spelling — I  ms- 
pect  you  do  a  better  Job  of  teaching  English 
composition  than  most  schools — give /them 
the  benefit  of  your  experience,  you /do  not 
impose  your  own  literary  judgment  on  a 
writer  who  disagrees  with  you,  nor  do  you 
insist  unduly  that  he  accommosfate  himself 
to  commercial  considerations. 

The  respect  you  show  for  tifie  professional 
liberty  of  productive  peoplf  sets  you  apart 
not  only  from  most  businesses  but  from 
other  communications  enterprises  as  well. 
Take  the  entertainment/ndustry.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  practice  there  f/r  authors  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  literary  dictation  by  those  whose 
position  in  the  industry  gives  them  power 
to  do  so,  though  fney  may  be  artistically  in¬ 
competent.  Or/ake  the  mass  media.  They 
are  so  depencbmt  on  advertising  that,  with 
the  best  will/in  the  world,  they  cannot  ac¬ 
cord  their  Writers  as  much  freedom  as  you 
do. 

My  an/raisal  of  your  business  is  no  more 
than  / layman’s  opinion,  but  as  a  some¬ 
time  /writer  and  an  avid  reader  of  books  I 
find/ myself  marginally  within  your  orbit. 
Lqilf  me  say  here  that  my  contacts  with  you, 
author  to  publisher,  have  been  the  most 
Peasant  and  fruitful  I  have  ever  had  with 
anyone  whose  cooperation  and  help  I  needed 
to  get  a  piece  of  work  done.  Moreover,  since 
I  depend  on  books,  not  only  for  enjoyment 
but  also  to  keep  me  au  courant  with  the 
world  of  ideas  and  with  happenings  all 
around  the  globe,  I  am  grateful  that  you 
publish  books  on  any  subject  under  the 
sun;  that  you  publish  controversial  books 
and  books  that  appeal  to  limited  audiences, 
though  you  know  full  well  they  may  bring 
you  no  profit.  Here  you  follow  a  concept 
of  professional  service  that  is  like  that  of 
good  physicians  whose  practice  habitually  in¬ 
cludes  patients  too  poor  to  pay  their  medical 
bills. 

Your  business  is  conducted  more  nearly  as 
a  profession  than  any  other  business  I  know. 
I  assume  this  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  kind  of 
work  you  do;  in  part,  to  the  human  scale  of 
your  enterprises.  So  far,  you  have  avoided 
the  organizational  giantism  that  is  so  prom¬ 
inent  a  feature  of  American  life. 

Huge  organizations  have  difficulty  main¬ 
taining  a  professional  viewpoint;  chiefly  be¬ 
cause,  in  our  country  at  least,  such  organi¬ 
zations  are  customarily  run  not  by  the 
people  who  do  the  productive  work  but  by  a 
special  category  of  career  men  whose  par¬ 
ticular  metier  is  to  rule  large-scale  enter¬ 
prises — the  “pure”  administrators.  To 

lem,  the  decisive  consideration  is  the  good 
of\tlie  organization,  by  which  they  nearly 
always  mean  whatever  enhances  its  power 
and  Vrofit.  Administrators  are  rarely  re- 
ceptive\to  the  professional  viewpoint  which 
has  an  aihic  of  its  own;  an  ethic  that,  to 
professional  people,  supersedes  material  con¬ 
siderations' 

It  is  theiXperhaps  not  surprising  that 
when  communications  enterprises  grow  over¬ 
large,  and  therefore  succumb  to  the  rule  of 
“pure”  administrators,  they  tend  to  inter¬ 
pret  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  as  an 
economic  right;  the  right  of  communications 
media  to  decide  whatM*>  say  or  print  and, 
conversely,  what  to  plN  down  or  omit  en¬ 
tirely.  All  too  often,  the\letermining  factor 
will  be  profit,  not  principleX  In  contrast,  you 
see  more  clearly  that  freedono  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  is  a  great  constitutional  right 
and  has  as  its  correlative  the  Obligation  to 
give  the  public  the  truth  in  all  matters — all 
of  the  truth,  no  matter  how  coXfoversial, 
how  distasteful  to  powerful  pressurK  groups. 
Book  publishing  is  today  the  main  bulwark 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  i\  the 
original  sense  of  the  expression  which  mVnt 
not  an  economic  but  a  human  right — tbe 
right  to  be  informed  and  the  right  to  be 
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jelt  audaciously  proclaimed  at  the  height  of 
rtler’s  victories  would  have  to  be  protected 
throughout  the  world  by  institutions  em- 
ing  the  ideal  of  the  rule  of  law  and  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation. 

For  him,  humanity,  its  freedom,  its  sur¬ 
vival,  tiered  above  pettier  interests — na¬ 
tional  rivalries,  old  enmities,  the  bitter 
disputes  ofVace  and  creed.  “In  victory — 
magnanimitySjn  peace — good  will”  were  more 
than  slogans.  Vn  fact,  his  determination  to 
continue  in  polfttcs  after  his  defeat  in  1945 
and  to  toil  on  iiNiffice  in  the  1950’s  to  the 
limit  of  health  an\  endurance  sprang  from 
his  belief  that  he  rfiuld  still  “bring  nearer 
that  lasting  peace  which  the  masses  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  every  race  and  na  every  land  so  fer¬ 
vently  desire.”  The  great  soldier  and 
strategist  was  a  man  of  pSace — and  for  the 
most  simple  reason — his  respV^pt,  his  faith,  his 
compassion  for  the  family 

His  career  saw  headlong  success  and  head 
long  catastrophe.  He  was  at  theSheight.  He 
was  flung  to  the  depths.  He  sawshis  worst 
prophecies  realized,  his  worst  forebodings 
surpassed.  Yet  throughout  it  all  his  zest 
for  living,  gallantry  of  spirit,  wry  humdr  and 
compassion  for  human  frailties  took  all  firm¬ 
ness  out  of  his  fortitude  and  all  pompos^fy 
out  of  his  dedication. 

Churchill's  sense  of  the  incomparable’ 
value  and  worth  of  human  existence  never 
faltered,  nor  the  robust  courage  with  which 
he  lived  it  to  the  full.  In  the  darkest  hour, 
the  land  could  still  be  bright,  and  for  him 
hopes  were  not  deceivers.  It  was  forever 
fear  that  was  the  dupe.  Victory  at  last 
would  always  lie  with  life  and  faith,  for 
Churchill  saw  beyond  the  repeated  miseries 
gf  human  frailty  the  larger  vision  of  man¬ 
kind’s  “upward  ascent  toward  his  distant 
goal.” 

He  used  to  say  that  he  was  half  American 
and  all  English.  But  we  put  that  right  when 
the  Congress  made  him  an  honorary  citizen 
of  his  mother’s  native  land  and'  we  shall  al¬ 
ways  claim  a  part  of  him.  I  remember  once 
years  ago  during  a  long  visit  at  his  country 
house  he  talked  proudly  of  his  American  Rev¬ 
olutionary  ancestors  and  happily  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  visits  to  the  United  States.  As  I  took 
my  leave  I  said  I  was  going  back  to  London 
to  speak  to  the  English  Speaking  Union  and 
asked  if  he  had  any  message  for  them. 
“Yes,”  he  said,  “tell  them  that  you  bring 
greetings  from  an  ‘English  Speaking  Union.’  ” 
And  I  think  that  perhaps  it  was  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  that  he  made  his  finest  contribution. 

In  the  last  analysis,  all  the  zest  and  life  ani 
confidence  of  this  incomparable  man  spranj 
I  believe,  not  only  from  the  rich  endowment 
of  his  nature,  but  also  from  a  profoundv&nd 
simple  faith  in  God.  In  the  prime  jn  his 
powers,  confronted  with  the  apocalyptfc  risks 
of  annihilation,  he  said  serenely:  “1  do  not 
believe  that  God  has  despaired  o j  his  chil¬ 
dren.”  In  old  age,  as  the  honor^nd  excite¬ 
ments  faded,  his  resignation  han  a  touching 
simplicity:  “Only  faith  in  a  Jfte  after  death 
in  a  brighter  world  where  d era  ones  will  meet 
again — only  that  and  th&r measured  tramp 
of  time  can  give  consolation.” 

The  great  aristocrat' the  beloved  leader, 
the  profound  historian,  the  gifted  painter, 
the  superb  politiclair  the  lord  of  language, 
the  orator,  the  witA-yes,  and  the  dedicated 
bricklayer — behind  all  of  them  was  the  man 
of  simple  faithydteadfast  in  defeat,  generous 
in  victory,  reigned  in  age,  trusting  in  a  lov¬ 
ing  provident  and  committing  his  achieve¬ 
ments  ancLmis  triumphs  to  a  higher  power. 

Like  tbre  patriarchs  of  old,  he  waited  on 
God’s  fragment  and  it  could  be  said  of  him— 
as  of  ilhe  immortals  that  went  before  him — 
thatAlod  “magnified  him  in  the  fear  of  his 
enemies  and  with  his  words  he  made  prodi¬ 
es  to  cease.  He  glorified  him  in  the  sight  of 
fings  and  gave  him  commandments  in  the 


sight  of  his  people.  He  showed  him  his 
glory  and  sanctified  him  in  his  faith  *  * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further  morning 
business?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


APPALACHIAN  REGION  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  S.  3,  to  provide  public  works  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  development  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  it  being 
understood  that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  January  27,  I  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  the 
measure,  S.  3,  with  amendments,  the  bill 
being  designated  as  the  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

This  measure  would  authorize  $1,092,- 
400,000.  The  proposed  expenditure  is 
higher  than  the  funds  authorized  in 
S.  2782,  the  legislation  similar  to  the 
proposed  legislation  we  now  begin  to 
consider,  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
September  25,  1964,  by  more  than  a  3M>- 
to-1  majority,  the  actual  yea-and-nay 
vote  being  45  to  13. 

The  proposed  legislation  presented  to 
the  89th  Congress  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Appalachian  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1964. 

However,  there  are  certain  differences; 
and  where  there  are  significant  features 
in  the  bill  as  contrasted  with  the  bill  of 
the  previous  year,  it  is  my  desire  and 
purpose  to  have  these  features  discussed 
thoroughly  during  consideration  of  the 
bill,  and  to  have  all  the  provisions  of 
S.  3  made  a  matter  for  consideration 
during  the  debate. 

The  three  significant  areas  in  which 
there  are  changes  or  modifications  that 
we  believe  to  be  improvements  in  S.  3 
as  against  S.  2782  are  these:  Provisions 
for  roads,  for  soil  conservation,  and  for 
strip  mine  reclamation. 

First,  I  refer  to  section  201,  which 
would  authorize  $840  million  in  Federal 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  2,350 
miles  of  developmental  roads  and  1,000 
miles  of  local  access  roads. 

The  change  to  which  I  direct  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate,  is  an  increase 
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from  500  miles  of  local  access  roads  au¬ 
thorized  in  the  bill  of  the  previous  year 
to  1,000  miles,  authorized  by  the  pending 
measure.  The  funds  for  this  section  re¬ 
main  the  same  as  those  authorized  by 
S.  2782. 

The  committee  has  been  informed 
that  the  1,000  miles  of  access  roads  can 
be  built  within  the  budget  of  $50  million 
previously  allocated  for  500  miles.  We 
consider  this  a  realistic  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  construction  for  this  type  of  road. 

Let  me  say,  in  good  humor  that  this 
is  in  reverse  of  the  usual  practice  of 
governmental  estimates  for  highway 
constniction.  I  say  this  in  the  presence 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  ,  that  in  1961, 
when  the  report  of  the  cost  of  the  in¬ 
terstate  system  was  presented  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  Congress,  we 
believed  that  the  sum  would  approximate 
$41  billion. 

Within  recent  days  a  new  estimate  has 
come  to  the  Congress  in  the  amount  of 
$46.8  billion,  an  increase  of  $5.8  billion 
beyond  what  was  anticipated  in  1961. 

I  believe  at  this  point — although  I  did 
not  mean  to  discuss  this  matter — we 
should  realize  that  it  was  not  only  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  acquisition  of  rights  of 
way,  but  that  Congress  in  1963  deter¬ 
mined  that  these  roads,  for  purposes  of 
safety  and  of  providing  for  increased 
traffic,  should  be  built  for  the  traffic 
loads  anticipated  20  years  after  approval 
of  construction  of  the  highway. 

Therefore,  Congress  itself  is  charge¬ 
able,  and  properly  so,  when  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  safety  and  highways  of 
longer  life,  for  doing  these  things  which 
have  added  to  the  expenditures  of  high¬ 
way  funds. 

I  mention  this  only  because  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  instance  we  find  the  realistic  fig¬ 
ures  which  allow  the  committee  to  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  Senate  a  thousand  miles 
of  access  roads  where  we  had  previously 
spoken  in  terms  of  only  500  miles. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  feature  in 
the  pending  bill  which  is  different  from 
S.  2872  of  last  year  is  the  substitute 
amendment  for  section  203. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  question  is  di¬ 
rected  particularly  to  the  highway  sys¬ 
tem.  Is  the  financing  to  be  on  a  100-per¬ 
cent  basis  by  the  Federal  Government, 
or  on  a  participating  basis? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  reply  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio,  the  financing  of  the  3,350 
miles  of  roads  is  to  be  on  the  ratio  of 
70  percent  Federal  and  30  percent  State 
participation. 

To  return  to  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  for  section  203,  we  retain  the  same 
funds  which  were  authorized  in  Senate  3 
as  it  was  offered.  However,  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee  we  have  broadened  the 
program,  and  it  is  oriented  more  specifi¬ 
cally  toward  soil  conservation,  land  im- 
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provement,  and  erosion  and  sediment 
controls. 

I  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  provides  no  assistance 
for  beef  raising,  and  it  is  not  a  pasture 
program.  It  is  patterned — I  am  sure  that 
if  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  were  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
time  he  would  agree  with  me — on  the 
program  in  the  Great  Plains.  That  is 
a  program  that  has  been  operative  for 
8  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  about  the  Great  Plains  program? 
How  does  the  subsidization  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  by  way  of  percentage  compare  with 
the  subsidization  in  the  Great  Plains  pro¬ 
gram?  I  believe  there  is  a  difference,  and 
the  Record  should  show  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  calling  these  matters  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate.  Instead  of  the  50-50 
participation  as  in  the  Great  Plains  pro¬ 
gram,  in  the  Appalachian  region  we  carry 
forward  the  program  up  to  80  percent  of 
Federal  participation. 

In  all  these  programs  it  is  important — 
and  this  was  made  very  clear  last  year — 
to  note  that  a  sliding  scale  of  Federal 
participation  not  only  to  one  section,  but 
to  all  sections.  In  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  cost  applies  to  all  of  the  grant  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  bill,  except  in  the  matter 
of  the  highway  programs,  and  where  the 
ratio  is  70-30. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  the  fear,  if  the 
contribution  for  soil  rehabilitation  is 
80-20  as  a  maximum  in  Appalachia, 
that  it  will  set  a  precedent  for  asking 
that  the  50-50  relationship  in  the  great 
plains  be  also  made  80-20.  Has  there 
been  any  discussion  of  that  point  in  com¬ 
mittee?  The  danger  is  that  the  Great 
Plains  people  will  say,  “If  you  are  giving 
80-20  in  Appalachia,  why  not  give  80-20 
in  the  Great  Plains?” 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  important  for 
us  to  realize  that  we  bring  the  proposed 
legislation  to  the  Senate  because  the  need 
is  great  in  that  region.  I  do  not  find 
fault  with  those  who  believe  that  we 
should  not  give  this  added  incentive  to 
the  region.  I  believe  it  to  be  not  only  a 
valid  percentage  breakdown,  but  also  a 
necessary  breakdown.  It  applies,  as  I 
stated  earlier  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
to  all  these  provisions.  We  are  dealing 
in  terms  of  the  added  incentive. 

The  Governors  who  testified,  including 
Governor  Sanders,  of  Georgia,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Conference  of  Appala¬ 
chian  Governors — were  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  I  be¬ 
lieve — we  will  make  the  Record  clear  on 
this  point  later — “If  you  have  these  in¬ 
centive  programs,  will  you  let  down  your 
efforts  in  all  these  areas  which  you  are 
now  carrying  forward  at  the  State  level?” 

Without  exception,  they  stated  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  fact,  that  these  programs 
would  in  no  way  be  used  to  supplant  the 
other  programs;  that  the  States  would 
use  the  moneys  that  have  been  provided 
as  an  incentive  to  further  effort  by  the 
States,  I  would  add,  because  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  I  am  sure  he  does  under¬ 
stand — that  this  program  is  not  proposed 
for  20  years  or  for  10  years,  but  is  pro¬ 
posed  for  only  2  years. 


Later,  I  believe  Congress  must  re¬ 
examine  the  program  when  the  Appala¬ 
chian  Regional  Commission  comes  back 
for  funds  after  2  fiscal  years.  Congress 
not  only  will  have  the  right  but  also 
the  responsibility  to  examine  very  care¬ 
fully  what  has  been  done  and  the  benefits 
which  have  been  achieved. 

I  hope  in  part  that  statement  answers 
the  Senator’s  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
First,  I  should  like  to  say  that  during  the 
hearings  last  year  on  Senate  bill  2782 
and  this  year  on  Senate  bill  3  no  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  was 
more  assiduous  in  following  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  working  not  only  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  but  also  the  improvement  of  the 
proposed  legislation  which  we  have 
brought  before  the  Senate  today  than  my 
cherished  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  I  wish  the  Record 
to  show  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
was  present  at  the  hearings  this  year 
every  minute  that  witnesses  were  being 
heard.  I  think  that  fact  should  be 
stated. 

I  now  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph]  in  support  of  S.  3,  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
the  debate  begins.  I  must  be  honest  in 
saying  that  I  am  much  interested  in  it  be¬ 
cause  my  own  State  of  Kentucky  is  af¬ 
fected,  but  I  also  believe  its  programs  and 
purposes  are  in  the  national  interest. 

At  the  opening  of  the  debate,  before 
amendments  are  considered,  I  will  com¬ 
ment  only  on  its  essential  features.  The 
bill  as  reported  authorizes  $1,092.4  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  basic  development  of  360 
counties  in  11  States  of  the  area;  $840 
million  is  authorized  to  be  spent  over  a 
period  of  5  years  for  the  construction  of 
an  interstate  network  of  2,350  miles  of 
primary  roads  and  1,000  miles  of  short 
access  roads.  The  remainder  of  $252.4 
million  is  authorized  for  a  2-year  period 
for  multicounty  health  facilities,  land 
improvement,  better  timber  practices,  re¬ 
search  and  rehabilitation  affecting  strip 
mining,  a  survey  of  the  water  resources 
in  the  region,  the  establishment  of  local 
development  districts,  and  supplemental 
grants-in-aid  for  existing  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  construction  of  airports, 
small  watersheds,  vocational  education 
centers,  sewage  facilities,  libraries,  and 
other  public  facilities. 

I  make  these  comments  on  the  concept 
of  this  program. 

First,  while  it  is  a  regional  program, 
it  is  a  program  of  national  importance. 
It  is  designed  to  bring,  in  time,  this  area 
toward  parity  with  other  more  developed 
areas  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  national  strength. 

Second,  it  is  not  primarily  a  job-creat¬ 
ing  program.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide 
the  basic  requirements  I  have  outlined 
above — roads,  health  facilities,  land  im¬ 
provement,  flood  protection,  and  water 
use — without  which  its  development  can¬ 
not  proceed.  Their  provision  will  bring 
confidence  to  the  people  of  the  area,  in¬ 


duce  greater  local  investment,  and  per¬ 
haps  encourage  investment  from  all 
around  our  country.  While  the  pro¬ 
grams  included  in  the  bill  will  provide 
some  temporary  employment,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  bill  is  to  secure  the  basic, 
development  which  will  provide  better 
use  of  the  resources  of  the  region,  steady 
employment  for  its  people,  and  thus 
raising  the  living  standards  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  all  who  live  there. 

Third,  it  is  not  exclusively  a  Federal 
program.  It  has  been  formulated  by  the 
States.  All  projects  must  be  initiated 
locally  or  by  the  States,  and  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  12-member  Com¬ 
mission  upon  which  the  11  Governors  or 
their  delegates  sit.  A  substantial  finan¬ 
cial  contribution  to  this  program  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  leadership  of  local  individ¬ 
uals  will  be  made  by  the  States  and  by  lo¬ 
cal  governmental  bodies,  and  no  State 
can  secure  the  benefits  of  the  bill  if  it 
fails  to  maintain  its  expenditures  for  the 
programs  in  the  area  at  the  average  level 
of  its  expenditures  in  the  2  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  live  in  this  area,  and  know  it  well. 
Naturally  I  have  local  interest  in  its 
enactment,  but  I  am  sure  that  as  the 
Senate  considers  this  bill,  it  will  find, 
as  has  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  as  did  the  Senate  last  year,  that  this 
legislation  is  in  the  national  interest. 

Directing  particular  attention  to 
the  question  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  asked,  I  invite  the  Senator’s 
attention  to  Part  C  on  page  35  of  the 
bill  under  “Maintenance  of  Effort.”  Sec¬ 
tion  221  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

Sec.  221.  No  State  and  no  political  subdi¬ 
vision  of  such  State  shall  be  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  benefits  under  this  Act  unless  the  ag¬ 
gregate  expenditures  of  State  funds,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  Federal  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
area  within  the  State  located  in  the  region 
are  maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not 
fall  below  the  average  level  of  such  expendi¬ 
tures  for  its  last  two  full  fiscal  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  language  provides  that  should 
any  State  involved  reduce  its  expendi¬ 
tures  for  programs  embodied  in  the  act, 
it  could  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mondale  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  that  there  may  be 
no  misinterpretation,  I  am  asking  these 
questions  to  obtain  information.  Gen¬ 
erally  I  favor  the  bill.  But  if  there  are 
inconsistencies  or  inequities  in  it,  even 
though  my  State  would  benefit,  I  would 
not  wish  to  approve  them  because  such 
inequities  or  unjustified  benefits  which 
might  come  to  Ohio  would  subsequently 
have  to  go  to  other  States  in  order  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  general  equilibrium  in  what  is  being 
attempted. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  constructive  approach  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  By  the  same  rea¬ 
soning,  he  would  desire  the  benefits  that 
come  to  areas  in  Ohio  to  be  beneficial  to 
his  State  or  areas  within  his  State,  so 
that  the  strengthening  of  the  economic 
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base  and  the  well-being  of  the  people  in 
his  State  might  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  economic  base  and 
well-being  of  all  people  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  if  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia  would  point 
to  any  program  in  the  bill  that  could  not 
be  obtained  under  existing  law  by  the 
States  which  would  benefit  through  the 
Appalachia  program. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  If  the  Senator  will 
turn  to  page  13  of  the  bill,  it  might  be 
helpful  as  we  continue  the  colloquy. 
Title  2  of  the  bill  has  to  do  with  special 
Appalachian  programs.  Part  A  covers 
the  new  programs.  Section  201(a)  deals 
with  the  developmental  highway  system. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  we  not  now  have 
laws  on  the  statute  books  which  would 
permit  States  to  cooperate  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  in  building  highways 
wherever  the  department  of  highways 
of  a  State  might  designate? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  have  general 
highway  legislation,  through  which  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  cooper¬ 
ate  in  constructing  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  roads  and  the  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  System,  but  roads  constructed 
under  such  programs  are  undertaken  on 
the  criteria  of  traffic  counts.  We  are  now 
discussing  developmental  roads  and  local 
access  roads.  There  is  a  very  real  dif¬ 
ference.  I  am  sure  that  while  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  might  not  agree  with 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do,  he  believes 
that  such  roads  would  fall  into  a  differ¬ 
ent  category. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  I  agree  with  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  advocating.  It  is  the  preference 
that  the  Senator  would  give  to  certain 
States  which  I  fear  might  establish  a 
precedent  for  other  regions. 

As  I  recall,  the  bill  was  first  suggested 
because  in  West  Virginia  and  other 
States  throughout  the  Nation,  automa¬ 
tion  had  put  a  great  many  people  out  of 
work  and  abject  poverty  had  resulted. 
The  tax  base  of  the  areas  affected  was 
low.  Therefore,  the  local  people  could 
not  make  a  go  of  it. 

In  my  own  State,  in  the  northern  part 
of  Louisiana,  people  in  the  cotton  indus¬ 
try  have  been  put  out  of  business.  I 
know  many  people  there  who  need  jobs 
as  badly  as  coal  miners  in  any  part  of 
West  Virginia  need  them.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  those  people  would  be  as  much 
entitled  to  assistance  as  are  the  people 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  help  in  his  State, 
Kentucky,  or  other  areas. 

I  again  ask  the  question:  Is  there  any 
program  proposed  in  the  bill  that  could 
not  be  obtained  by  the  respective  States 
through  an  expansion  of  existing  law? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  are  these 
programs - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Which  ones? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  named  one. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  access  roads? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  and  the  de¬ 
velopmental  road  system. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  work  could  be 
undertaken  by  the  States.  It  is  now  done 
by  all  States. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  in¬ 
quired  whether  these  programs  are 
not  covered  by  existing  law.  They  are 
not.  Any  program  embodied  in  the 
measure  before  the  Senate  could  be  un¬ 
dertaken  by  any  State  if  it  had  the  money 
or  the  means  to  do  it.  We  would  place 
an  incentive — or,  if  the  Senator  desires, 
we  might  use  the  word  “preference” — • 
at  a  ratio  which  is  not  embodied  in  other 
programs.  But  we  are  attempting  to 
establish  this  program  to  stimulate  eco¬ 
nomic  activity. 

As  to  the  point  of  people  needing  help, 
it  is  true  in  Louisiana;  people  need  help 
also  in  Arkansas  and  other  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mississippi,  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  Georgia.  I  am  now  talking 
about  the  cotton  farmers. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  know  what 
the  Senator  is  talking  about.  In  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region,  9  States  originally  and 
finally  11  States  have  come  together  to 
undertake  the  program  proposed. 
They  did  not  do  so  quickly.  They  did 
it  over  a  period  of  more  than  4  years. 
The  bill  that  we  have  presented  did  not 
originate  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  Governors  of  the  States. 
Both  our  former  great  President,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  our  great  President,  Mr. 
Johnson,  brought  forward  the  machinery 
through  which  a  Federal-State  commis¬ 
sion  could  work.  It  would  be  a  valid 
approach  if  two  or  more  contiguous 
States  proposed  a  program,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  Governors  the 
President  should  provide  an  authority  to 
accomplish  that  end.  The  approach  is 
envisioned  in  the  proposed  legislation 
which  was  presented  yesterday  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Works,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  . 

In  other  words,  if  a  case  can  be  made — 
and  I  believe  a  case  can  be  made  for 
certain  other  regions — I  think  we  have 
a  responsibility,  if  a  case  can  be  made, 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  in 
these  areas. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  has  been  my  priv¬ 
ilege  to  travel  through  various  parts  of 
West  Virginia.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
West  Virginia  has  areas  that  are  in  need 
of  assistance.  So  has  Kentucky.  But 
to  include  a  State  like  Virginia,  which 
is  one  of  the  richest  States  in  the  Na¬ 
tion — 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  do  not  bring  in 
the  whole  State. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  some  parts  of 
it  are  brought  in.  Virginia  is  well  able 
to  do  its  part.  Ohio  is  well  able  to  do 
its  part.  North  Carolina  can  do  its  part. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Governor  of 
Ohio,  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  has,  within  the  last  few  days, 
asked  that  four  counties  in  Ohio  be 
added.  This  was  not  done  at  Washing¬ 
ton;  it  was  done  by  the  Governor  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Rhodes.  So  there  are  needs 
in  these  States  and  they  are  expressed 
by  the  Governors. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  do  they  not 
proceed  by  forming  compacts,  as  was 
demonstrated  yesterday  in  respect  to  the 


water  pollution  bill?  All  the  States  along 
the  Ohio  River  have  formed  compacts 
under  existing  laws.  They  are  working 
together;  they  are  coordinating  then1  ef¬ 
forts.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  same 
thing  could  be  done  in  this  instance, 
without  having  to  create  a  Federal  com¬ 
mission  to  be  in  charge  of  this  operation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  would  not  be 
a  Federal  commission;  it  would  be  a  re¬ 
gional  commission  composed  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  participating  States  and  a 
Federal  cochairman. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  it  would  be  fed¬ 
erally  controlled. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No;  it  would  not  be 
federally  controlled.  There  would  be  a 
partnership.  I  believe  that  expression 
could  be  supported.  It  is  a  partnership 
among  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  construct  the  administrative 
machinery  and  provide  the  technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  funds  to  meet  the  develop¬ 
mental  needs  of  an  area  where  15  mil¬ 
lion  persons  live. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  contemplated 
that  any  of  the  States  included  in  the 
regional  development  will  contribute  to 
one  another,  or  will  contributions  be 
made  entirely  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  respective  States  for  what¬ 
ever  work  is  done  in  their  own  States? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  They  will  contribute 
one  to  another,  through  their  respective 
contributions  to  the  solution  of  regional 
problems. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  not  to  another 
State?  In  other  words,  the  whole  work 
will  be  done  and  coordinated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  To  solve  the  inter¬ 
state  problems. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know;  but  does 
that  cover  everything  that  is  to  be  done 
under  the  program?  It  even  covers  hos¬ 
pitals,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  covers  the  multi¬ 
county  hospitals  and  the  diagnostic  and 
outpatient  clinics  as  well. 

I  do  not  wish  to  labor  this  point,  but 
there  is  one  county  in  this  region  having 
a  population  of  12,000  persons.  There 
is  only  one  doctor  to  serve  them,  and  he 
is  a  general  practitioner,  84  years  of  age. 
Not  only  is  there  no  hospital  in  that 
county;  there  is  not  even  a  clinic.  The 
closest  one  is  55  miles  away.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
want  to  join  to  help  the  development  in 
that  area  of  adequate  health  facilities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  that  were  the  only 
area  in  the  country  so  affected,  I  should 
say  yes;  but  many  other  areas  are  sim¬ 
ilarly  situated.  A  bill  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  to  provide  loans  to 
doctors  and  dentists  who  will  agree  to 
serve  in  certain  areas. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  For  those  who  have 
received  Federal  aid  in  their  education. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
That  program  is  intended  to  meet  the 
problems  about  which  the  Senator  is  now 
talking.  That  is  one  way  to  accomplish 
the  purpose. 

As  I  said,  I  have  read  the  bill  very 
carefully  two  or  three  times.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  program  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  could  put  into  effect  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  that  could  not  be  done 
today  under  existing  law. 
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Preference  is  being  shown  in  this  bill 
because  there  has  been  quite  a  large 
amount  of  unemployment  due  to  automa¬ 
tion  in  the  mines.  That  was  the  genesis 
of  the  problem,  as  I  remember,  2  or  3 
years  ago.  There  is  much  unemploy¬ 
ment  there;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
Congress  has  provided  special  programs 
for  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Just  as  Congress 
has  provided  them  for  Louisiana  and  for 
areas  of  the  West  and  Par  West. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly.  But  the 
Appalachian  area  has  programs  in  ex- 
istance  now;  why  are  they  not  used,  and 
expanded  as  necessary? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  They  are  being 
used. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  here  pro¬ 
posed  is  supplemental  to  what  already 
exists.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct.  If 
a  disaster  occurs  in  Louisiana,  Congress 
steps  forward  and  meets  that  problem. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Is  it  any  less  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Congress  to  step  forward 
and  to  meet  a  problem  that  has  been 
chronic  over  long  years?  If  Congress  is 
to  provide  relief  quickly  in  the  case  of 
disasters  resulting  from  hurricanes,  tor¬ 
nadoes,  or  floods,  has  it  not  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  take  care  of  a  problem  that  has 
been  growing? 

My  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  is  that  automation  was  not  the 
genesis  of  this  problem.  Appalachia  has 
been  recognized — I  hesitate  to  say  it,  but 
it  is  true — as  a  problem  region  since 
Congress  began  to  consider  the  matter  in 
1933. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  caused  the 
condition?  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
tell  us. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Isolation  is  one 
cause.  There  is  a  lack  of  roads  and  a 
lack  of  highways,  which  is  what  we  are 
attempting  to  overcome  by  this  legis¬ 
lation.  That  would  certainly  be  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  legislation.  The 
dieselization  of  our  railroads  and  con¬ 
sequent  loss  of  a  large  part  of  our  coal 
market  was  another.  Foreign  competi¬ 
tion  with  our  ceramics  and  glass  indus¬ 
try  is  another  cause. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  ad¬ 
dress  myself  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  He  called  at¬ 
tention,  at  the  outset  of  his  remarks,  to 
the  road  program  which  the  bill  em¬ 
phasizes.  It  is  correct  that  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  money  which  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  under  the  bill  would  go  to  the 
construction  of  roads.  As  the  Senator 
will  remember,  $840  million  is  authorized 
as  the  Federal  Government’s  part  for  the 
network  of  roads  to  be  constructed  in 
the  11-State  area.  A  minimum  of  $360 
million  would  be  provided  by  the  States, 
if  the  limit  of  70  percent  of  the  funds 
allowed  by  the  bill  is  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government,  with  the  remaining 
30  percent  provided  by  the  States.  So 
that  does  change  the  ratio  from  the  50- 
50  proportion  followed  in  the  regular 
Federal  highway  program. 


I  should  like  to  tell  the  Senator  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  rationale  of  the  pro¬ 
posal.  As  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  said,  this  area  of  11  States  is 
marked,  so  far  as  road  construction  is 
concerned,  by  some  problems  and  diffi¬ 
culties.  I  do  not  say  that  the  same  diffi¬ 
culties  might  not  obtain  in  certain  other 
regions  of  the  United  States,  but  I  would 
say  that  the  problems  are  peculiar  to 
this  11 -State  area.  First,  I  should  like 
to  tell  the  Senator  what  the  problems 
are. 

The  first  is  isolation,  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  since  almost  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic.  These  areas  have  been  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  main  channels  of  com¬ 
merce  and  even  of  travel,  because  the 
mountains,  while  they  are  not  the  high¬ 
est  in  this  land,  are  made  up  of  precipi¬ 
tous  hills,  narrow  valleys,  and  rapid 
streams  running  through  them.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  rough  terrain,  these  condi¬ 
tions  make  necessary  the  construction  of 
innumerable  bridges  at  high  cost.  So  we 
have  a  situation  in  which  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  of  the  average  mile  of  Federal- 
aid  highway,  under  the  50-50  proportion, 
which  requires  the  States  to  contribute 
half,  is  double  the  cost  in  such  great 
States  as  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Indiana, 
and  parts  of  Ohio. 

When  we  have  our  biennial  bill,  the 
Senator,  who  is  familiar  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  from  his  distinguished  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  and  who  has  been  very  help¬ 
ful,  knows  that  money  is  made  available 
to  all  of  the  States  and  is  then  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  States  on  certain  criteria. 
When  the  money  is  made  available  to  the 
State,  the  State  highway  commission 
makes  its  decision  as  to  the  distribution 
of  that  money  in  a  particular  State. 

If  I  remember  correctly — the  State  of 
Kentucky  is  receiving  over  $16  million 
this  year  under  the  Federal  aid  highway 
program.  This  money,  of  course,  does  not 
include  interstate  highway  program 
funds,  but  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  its  primary  and  secondary 
roads,  and  it  is  to  be  used  on  a  50-50 
basis.  In  that  situation,  the  State  would 
have  to  supply  an  additional  $15  million. 
If  the  State  would  take  all  of  its  money 
which  is  authorized  to  be  expended  for 
this  purpose  and  spends  it  in  this  rough 
section  of  the  State,  there  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  left  for  the  rest  of  the  State,  or  very 
little  at  best. 

If  the  State  Commission  distributes 
the  money  evenly  over  the  State,  as  most 
State  highway  departments  try  to  do, 
the  mileage  of  roads  which  can  be  built 
in  the  mountainous,  inaccessible  areas  is 
very  small.  This  has  been  true  through¬ 
out  the  years,  and  even  with  efforts  to 
distribute  construction  money  fairly  and 
proportionately,  the  roads  in  the  flat 
parts  of  my  State  have  increased  in  mile¬ 
age  and  quality,  while  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  areas,  very  few  miles  of  road 
have  been  constructed.  That  situation 
continues  to  contribute  to  the  isolation 
and  poverty  of  that  area. 

Long  ago,  I  served,  as  county  judge, 
and  as  the  head  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  county,  was  charged  with  some  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  road  building  pro¬ 


grams.  Although  the  responsibility  was 
much  different  from  the  heavy  burdens 
faced  by  Governors,  I  learned  something 
about  the  cost  of  building  roads,  and  the 
necessity  for  and  utility  of  these  roads. 

I  think  no  one  would  disagree  on  the 
proposition  that  there  is  very  little 
chance  for  the  development  of  any  area 
unless  there  are  means  of  communica¬ 
tion.  The  building  of  roads  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  requisite  for  the  development  of  an 
area,  and  for  the  raising  of  the  living 
standards  of  those  people. 

Perhaps  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Roads  could  have  developed  different 
criteria  for  the  distribution  of  its  funds 
throughout  the  State.  I  have  suggested 
several  times  that  perhaps  those  criteria 
should  be  based  upon  the  average  cost  in 
each  State  of  building  a  mile  of  road.  In 
that  way  they  would  equalize  the  road 
building  construction  throughout  the 
States. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  would  not  agree  to 
that.  It  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the 
proportionate  amount  that  their  States 
would  receive  each  year.  But  I  think  this 
approach  would  be  fair,  and  it  would  help 
end  the  inaccessibility  of  particular  sec¬ 
tions  of  these  States,  and  so  contribute 
to  the  overall  national  interest  by  im¬ 
proving  the  economy  and  the  living  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  ap¬ 
proach  this  problem  is  to  provide  that  a 
larger  Federal  share,  70  percent,  be  made 
available  for  a  reasonable  time,  as  the 
5  years  proposed,  to  this  area.  It  would 
give  time  in  this  area  to  catch  up  on 
road  construction  with  the  other  areas  of 
the  11  States  and  with  the  other  States 
of  the  Union.  Because  of  these  practical 
and  natural  problems,  connected  with 
road  construction,  I  believe  the  proposal 
is  essentially  fair.  I  have  served  with  the 
Senator  on  committees.  I  know  his 
broad  knowledge  of  these  measures  con¬ 
cerning  public  works.  I  believe  it  is 
essential  and  fair  to  have  this  provision 
contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  an  important  question  that 
has  been  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  in  stating  that  conditions  are  cer¬ 
tainly  different  under  the  programs  that 
are  now  in  operation.  I  believe  the  com¬ 
mittee  considered  this  question  very 
carefully. 

The  testimony  shows  that  this  area 
needs  certain  extra  assistance.  Various 
programs  have  been  in  operation 
throughout  the  country.  But,  despite 
the  existence  of  the  programs,  despite  the 
use  of  the  programs  in  the  Appalachian 
area,  the  use  of  the  programs  is  still  in¬ 
sufficient.  As  has  been  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky,  this  is  a  long-stand¬ 
ing  area  of  depression.  This  additional 
information  is  needed.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
made  this  recommendation. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  comment  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman. 

This  area  of  the  country  must  catch 
up  with  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  is 
not  a  program,  except  for  5  years  as  it 
relates  to  highways,  and  2  years  as  to 
other  programs.  We  must  continue  to 
emphasize  that. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  questions  will  be  to  get 
into  the  Record  a  comparison  of  what 
the  present  percentage  of  contributions 
is  under  the  various  programs  in  the  Na¬ 
tion  generally  and  what  the  contribution 
will  be  in  the  Appalachian  program. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that  gen¬ 
erally  throughout  the  country  in  the 
building  of  highways  such  as  are  con¬ 
templated  here,  the  matching  basis  is 
50  percent  contributed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  50  percent  by  the  State 
government? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  under 
this  bill,  in  the  Appalachian  region,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  allowed 
to  contribute  up  to  70  percent,  with  State 
government  putting  up  30  percent? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  program  of  rehabilitating 
the  land,  which  we  discussed  a  moment 
ago,  the  Great  Plains  program  envisions 
rebuilding  the  land.  It  is  especially 
adopted  to  cover  the  States  of  the  Great 
Plains,  west  of  the  Mississippi? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
understanding  correct  that,  with  respect 
to  those  States,  the  Federal  Government 
puts  up  50  percent  and  the  States  50 
percent? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect  as  to  the  ratio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  Appalachia,  for  example,  and 
that  general  type  of  program,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  will  put  up  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  80  percent,  with  the  State  govern¬ 
ments  putting  up  20  percent? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in 
the  Great  Plains,  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  standards  from  those  which  would 
be  applied  to  the  Appalachian  region.  In 
the  Great  Plains  area,  there  is  no  acreage 
limitation.  In  the  Appalachian  region, 
the  farmer  who  puts  up  20  percent  would 
receive  80  percent  Federal  grants  for  im¬ 
proving  not  more  than  50  acres.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  point  that  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  third 
program  concerns  the  hospital  service. 
I  do  not  recall  what  contribution  is  made 
under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  as  related  to  the  money 
that  the  local  people  must  put  up  in 
building  a  hospital  under  the  Hill-Bur¬ 
ton  Act. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Fifty-fifty. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  There  could 
be  a  75 -percent  contribution  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  Hill-Bur¬ 
ton  Act? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  Hill-Bur¬ 
ton  Act. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  can  go  that  high. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  not  referring  primarily  to  hospitals 
in  this  bill,  but  to  clinics  and  regional 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  percentage  of  contribution  in  the 
building  of  health  centers  and  hospitals? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Up  to  80  percent  in 
the  case  of  clinics  and  diagnostic  centers. 
We  feel  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
building  of  a  large  hospital. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
assume  that  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act, 
unless  it  is  indicated  to  the  contrary, 
the  proportionate  contribution  is  up  to 
75  percent  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  25  percent  by  the  local  government, 
but  that  can  vary. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  under  this  pro¬ 
gram,  it  will  be  80  percent  as  against  20 
percent. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Up  to  80  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  According  to  my  rec¬ 
ollection,  there  is  no  other  program  in 
which  there  is  a  matching  basis  for 
capital  improvements.  I  refer  to  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation,  and  timber.  I 
know  those  items  are  in  the  bill.  There 
is  an  item  for  sewage  treatment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  item  for 
sewage  treatment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Six  million  dollars 
for  sewage  treatment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  on  what  basis  is 
the  participation?  Is  it  a  100-percent 
program? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  could  go,  as  in 
the  other  instances,  up  to  80  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  community 
facilities  program,  is  the  staff  assistant 
able  to  inform  us  what  the  percentage 
is  in  that  program,  which  is  separate  and 
apart  from  this  program?  A  separate 
law  provides  money  for  sewage  disposal 
construction  and  for  water  services. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  community  fa¬ 
cilities  program  is  not  a  grant  program ; 
that  is  a  loan  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  we  have  no  other 
program  making  grants  for  such  con¬ 
struction? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  have  other  con¬ 
struction  programs  under  section  214. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  I  fear  is  that, 
in  spite  of  the  argument  being  made  to¬ 
day  that  this  is  a  unique  situation,  which 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  therefore  it  must  be  dealt  with 
uniquely,  that  argument  will  be  rejected 
on  the  Senate  floor,  probably  this  week, 
but  certainly  later,  when  the  Ozark 
Mountain  proposal  will  be  made  and  the 
Mesabi  Range  proposal  will  be  made.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  already  has  proposals  for 
unique  treatment  of  six  regions.  How 
are  we  going  to  take  care  of  those  argu¬ 
ments? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  recall  that  I  said 
on  September  25,  1964,  that  if  there  were 
a  need  which  could  be  documented  for 
a  region  which  had,  let  us  assume,  two  or 


more  contiguous  States,  if  there  was  a 
common  denominator — and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  I  know 
there  is  a  common  denominator  in  this 
11-State  region — such  proposal  should 
be  considered.  These  are  investments — 
and  I  use  the  word  advisedly — which  we 
place  into  a  region — not  welfare  expend¬ 
itures  merely  to  sustain  or  perpetuate 
existing  conditions.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  that  type  of  program.  We  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  natural  resources  of  an 
area,  in  an  endeavor  to  strengthen  the 
economy  of  the  area,  so  that  it  can  be¬ 
come  prosperous  and  contribute  not  only 
to  the  local  tax  base  but  to  the  tax  base 
of  the  Nation.  All  the  programs  which 
have  been  set  forth  in  this  legislation 
have  been  designed  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  purpose  alone. 

I  said  last  year  that  when  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  an  area  could  make  a  case 
and  document yit  as  to  its  need,  it  was  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  consider 
that  matter.  I  repeat  it  today. 

I  would  not  foreclose  any  of  the  four  or 
five  areas  mentioned  by  the  Senator, 
with  respect  other  Senators  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  need  for  regional  development 
programs  for  their  respective  areas.  I 
would  not  foreclose  them  from  that  op¬ 
portunity.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  want  to  foreclose  the 
opportunity  of  those  persons  to  make  a 
case. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  answers  he  has  given.  I  inter¬ 
rupted  him  just  as  he  was  about  to  con¬ 
clude  on  land  stabilization  and  was  about 
to  go  into  timber  development. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  criticisms  of  the 
provisions  with  which  the  Senator  con¬ 
cerned  himself  day  before  yesterday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  Senator  goes  into  that  matter, 
will  he  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  while  ago  I  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  the  power  of  the  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Commission.  I  notice  on  page  3 
of  the  bill  that  the  Commission  shall 
require  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Chairman  and  a  majority  of  the 
State  representatives.  Suppose  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  States  favor  a  proposal  and 
the  Federal  Chairman  does  not.  What 
will  happen? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  affirmative 
vote  of  the  Federal  Cochairman  is  re¬ 
quired  for  a  Commission  recommenda¬ 
tion.  If  the  Federal  Government  puts 
up  the  portions  of  money  which  we  have 
discussed — 70  percent  in  roads  and  80 
percent  in  the  other  categories — it  is  a 
fiscal  responsibility  which  we  would  re¬ 
quire  the  Federal  Government  to  exer¬ 
cise.  But  I  return  to  what  I  said  pre¬ 
viously,  that  it  is  a  partnership  agree¬ 
ment;  and  the  majority  of  the  States 
participating  need  not  encounter  that 
difficulty. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  point  is  that 
this  Commission  would  be  more  or  less 
dominated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  so  dominated,  because  there 
would  be  11  States  represented  through 
their  Governors,  with  only  one  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
cannot  believe  it  would  be  controlled  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  act,  as  I  understand,  if  the  States 
were  to  be  unanimous  in  a  proposal  and 
the  Federal  representative  said,  “No,” 
the  answer  would  be  “No.”  If  that  is  not 
Federal  control,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  former  Commission,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  federally  controlled.  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  said  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  has  controlled  or  domi¬ 
nated  the  actions  which  have  been  taken 
by  the  Governors  of  the  respective  States 
or  their  representatives. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  is  a  departure 
from  the  way  it  has  been  done.  The  law 
provides  for  the  States  getting  together 
and  forming  a  compact  to  coordinate 
their  efforts  in  certain  fields;  but 
here - 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  States  have 
asked  for  that  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  We 
are  proposing  the  formation  of  a  new 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  coordi¬ 
nating  the  functions  of  the  States  in 
a  certain  region.  Personally,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  under  the 
States  rather  than  to  let  it  be  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  are  in  a  chang¬ 
ing  world.  I  know  it  is  easy  to  say  that. 
I  doubt  that  we  can  straitjacket  our¬ 
selves  in  the  pattern  of  yesterday  and 
say  that  those  methods  are  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  problems  of  today  or 
tomorrow. 

I  will  mention  to  my  cherished  friend 
from  Louisiana  that  I  remember  my 
grandfather  saying  to  me,  “Jennings, 
there  are  two  sides  to  a  question.”  I, 
frankly,  cannot  say  that  to  my  son. 
There  are  more  than  two  sides  to  a 
question.  There  are  two  sides,  it  is  true, 
but  there  are  many,  many  more  than  two 
sides  in  addition.  These  are  problems 
that  have  developed  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  we  must  try  to  meet  them, 
as  well  as  the  problems  generated  by  a 
new  technology.  Their  solutions  re¬ 
quire  greater  resources  than  are  avail¬ 
able  to  a  mere  compact  among  the 
States — though  such  a  compact  might 
well  arise  after  this  act  terminates  in 
1971. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  trying 
to  say  that  60  years  ago  I  was  much 
smarter  than  I  am  now,  that  I  then  knew 
all  things,  and  I  do  not  know  them  now? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Of  course,  we  have 
always  stated  that  the  sophomore  in  col¬ 
lege  has  all  the  answers,  but  the  senior 
receives  his  degree,  and  he  wonders. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  appear  here 
as  an  expert.  I  am  a  student  of  this 
subject,  and  that  is  all.  Sometimes  I 
think  that  an  expert  is  a  man  who  is 
seldom  right,  but  never  in  doubt.  I 
sometimes  have  doubts.  Yet  I  feel  that 
we  are  on  the  positive  side.  That  is 
why  I  promised  to  make  this  proposed 
legislation  as  effective  as  I  can.  And 
I  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  efforts  in  this  respect  also. 


(At  this  point  Mr.  Montoya  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
address  myself  to  two  criticisms  of  the 
provision  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  is  interested.  On 
the  day  before  yesterday,  he  referred  to 
the  measure  as  one  which  would — and 
I  quote  his  language: 

Give  to  each  farmer  in  Appala*hia  $500 
to  increase  cattle  population. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Ohio  were  in 
the  Chamber  at  this  moment  so  that 
he  will  not  misunderstand,  but  that 
statement  is  not  correct.  That  interpre¬ 
tation  is  not  a  valid  one. 

The  program  would  not  do  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  stated.  I  believe 
that  if  he  has  studied  the  bill — and  he 
has  studied  it,  because  he  is  always  care¬ 
ful  in  the  consideration  of  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  but  if  he  has  read  the  committee 
report — and  I  am  sure  that  he  has  looked 
at  it — there  is  no  justification  whatso¬ 
ever  for  the  interpretation  which  he  has 
placed  upon  this  section  and  the  language 
which  I  have  just  quoted. 

Section  203  in  the  proposed  legislation 
would  provide  grant  assistance,  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  cost,  for  improving  50 
acres.  As  I  previously  stated,  in  the 
Great  Plains  area  there  is  no  limitation 
on  acreage,  in  accordance  with  a  sched¬ 
ule  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  individual 
farmer  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Such  a  program  would  include  the 
planting  of  grass  as  well  as  the  planting 
of  trees,  the  building  of  ponds  to  con¬ 
tain  necessary  water,  and  the  terracing 
of  stripped  areas  where  we  can  bring  into 
being  strip  crops,  and  also  maintain,  at 
least  in  degree,  what  I  call  a  cropland 
treatment  for  watershed  development  in 
these  areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  second  argument,  or  principal 
contention,  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
against  section  203  is  based  on  the  recent 
cuts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  connection  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

This  argument  attacks  the  expenditure 
of  funds  in  Appalachia  when  programs 
were  cut  last  year.  I  reply  that  I  de¬ 
plore  the  budget  cuts  in  soil  conservation 
programs.  I  join  other  Senators  and  I 
am  pledged  to  them  to  restore  these  cuts 
in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

But  as  I  see  it,  this  argument  does  not 
justify  the  elimination  of  a  program 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  many 
years,  and  not  merely  a  few  years — in  the 
Appalachian  region  because  of  our  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  neglect  and  the  difficult 
topography.  This  is  a  common  demoni- 
nator  which  courses  from  upper  Penn¬ 
sylvania  down  through  Georgia  and  Ala¬ 
bama.  If  such  logic  as  my  dear  friend 
from  Ohio  has  expressed  were  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  entire  bill — and  he  has  said 
that  he  hopes  to  support  the  bill,  or  at 
least  he  says  he  hopes  he  can  support 
the  bill — we  would  eliminate  a  program 
on  which  the  Senate  in  the  previous  year 
placed  its  imprint  affirmatively  by  a  vote 
of  more  than  3l/2  to  1. 

The  third  charge  which  has  been  made 
against  the  pending  measure,  as  I  have 
listened,  and  as  I  have  read,  has  to  do 
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with  the  measure  which  had  its  concept 
in  part  in  a  real  attempt  to  do  away  with 
the  acidity  which  is  coming  from  the 
mines  partly  now  in  operation,  and  more 
generally,  those  which  are  now  aban¬ 
doned. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  two 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott 
and  Mr.  Clark] — I  presented  it  in  the 
committee — would  broaden  the  author¬ 
ity  included  in  the  legislation  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  in  section  205,  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  grants 
to  the  States  of  not  more  than  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cost  of  restoring  and  re¬ 
habilitating  the  strip-mined  lands. 

Approximately  75  percent  of  this 
land — some  200,000  acres — is  what  we 
can  call  abandoned  land.  It  is  land  from 
which  the  strip  mining  operator  has  de¬ 
parted.  He  has  moved  on  to  another 
location.  He  no  longer  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  land  which  he  was  mining. 

I  am  aware  of  the  objections  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio — he  has  expressed 
them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  also 
to  me  in  conversation — to  the  provisions 
which  would  come  into  being  with  an 
action  program. 

I  feel  that  the  very  real  needs  In 
Appalachia — not  only  national  needs, 
but  also  those  in  Appalachia — are  going 
to  be  intensified. 

Thus,  when  we  think  of  restoration — 
the  action  program  in  connection  with 
these  lands — this  restoration  would  come 
about  as  our  studies  determined  that 
there  were  reasons  why  certain  sections 
of  land  should  be  rehabilitated. 

In  other  words,  when  we  have  the 
interim  reports,  we  would  recommend 
that  work  be  done  for  certain  specific 
areas. 

Since  50  percent  of  the  surface  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  mined  in  the  United  States 
is  in  8  of  the  11  Appalachian  States,  I 
believe  that  the  $15  million  authorized 
is  a  realistic  and  conservative  figure.  In 
8  of  the  11  Appalachian  States,  or  parts 
of  those  States,  50  percent  of  all  the 
surface-mined  bituminous  coal  in  the 
country  is  located. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  how  the  $15  million  will  be  used? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  $15  million? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  would  be  used 
over  a  2-year  period.  The  language  of 
the  amendment  calls  for  land  reclama¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation.  The  treatment 
of  those  areas  would  be  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  watersheds,  for  recreational 
areas,  perhaps  for  industrial  parks  as 
well  as  other  uses.  The  details  will  be 
established  by  the  respective  States  and 
development  districts. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  said 
that  there  were  200,000  acres  in  eight 
States. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct,  ap¬ 
proximately  200,000  acres,  of  which 
about  75  percent  are  so-called  aban¬ 
doned  lands. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  in  the  entire  region? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  the  entire  region. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  this  land  owned 
by  individuals  or  corporations,  or  does 
any  of  it  belong  to  the  States? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  owned  by  in¬ 
dividuals,  small  owners  who  have  leased 
their  mineral  rights;  some  of  it  is  owned 
by  State  and  local  governments,  some  by 
corporations;  some  of  it  is  located  on  the 
national  forests,  and  much  of  it  is  in  a 
tax  delinquent  status. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  the 
program  would  envision  an  agreement 
between  the  owners  of  the  land,  if  they 
chose  to  enter  into  one,  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  work  would  be  done  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  has  brought  that  point 
up,  because  all  these  programs  would  be 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  high¬ 
way  department,  or  HEW.  That  is  what 
made  me  say  a  while  ago  that  the  Com¬ 
mission,  although  not  composed  of  a 
majority  of  Federal  officials,  would  be 
dominated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  understand  the 
contention  of  the  Senator,  I  do  not  share 
his  concern.  I  know  of  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  follows  with  greater  in¬ 
terest  legislation  of  all  types,  than  does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  come  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  where  he 
has  been  of  great  understanding,  help, 
and  leadership  in  our  flood  control  proj¬ 
ects  in  West  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  other 
States.  I  appreciate  that  action.  But 
to  reply  to  the  Senator’s  contention  that 
this  program  will  be  federally  domi¬ 
nated,  I  point  out  that  every  project 
must  be  sustained  by  the  appropriate 
State  member  of  the  Commission.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Record  should  indicate  that 
fact. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  call  attention 
to  the  criticisms  which  have  been  made 
against  the  pending  measure,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would,  presumably,  give 
preferential  treatment  to  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region.  We  have  discussed  this 
aspect  in  colloquies  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  feel  constrained  to  say  that  S. 
3  does  not  give  preferential  treatment  to 
the  Appalachian  region. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  treatment.  It 
is  an  all-out  effort  to  meet  the  problems 
which  have  accumulated  over  the  years 
of  economic  plight  and  neglect. 

As  the  committee  report  has  pointed 
out,  the  Appalachian  area  has  8.5  per¬ 
cent  of  our  population,  but  is  receiving 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  Federal  Government,  exclusive  of 
trust  funds. 

Therefore  the  preferential  treatment 
argument  is  not  a  bona  fide  argument 
against  the  bill. 


I  come  now  to  S.  812,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara].  It  now  has 
18  cosponsors  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  regional  commissions  in 
other  areas  of  the  country.  Although 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  not  in  the 
Chamber,  I  believe  the  authorization 
figure  is  $20  million,  for  planning.  The 
bill  is  at  the  desk  and  will  remain  there 
for  6  days.  It  was  introduced  yesterday, 
and  unanimous  consent  was  given  for  it 
to  lie  at  the  desk  for  7  days. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  that  hearings  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  expeditiously,  so  that  other 
regions  of  the  country  may  have  their 
Senators  appear  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  In  that  way  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  and  responsibility — 
which  I  know  they  will  assume — of 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  the  needs  of  the  States  which  they 
represent. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
say  that  if  S.  3  becomes  law,  as  I  believe 
it  will,  15  million  persons  will  receive 
new  hope  in  the  United  States.  These 
15  million  persons  have  been  assured 
that  the  Congress  is  not  only  intent  on 
helping  an  11 -State  region,  but  that  the 
Congress,  through  the  sponsorship  of  35 
Senators,  both  Democratic  and  Republi¬ 
can,  will  enact  a  measure  to  assist  an 
area  which  has  lagged  behind  all  the 
other  sections  of  the  country  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  and  forward  thrust  of  pros¬ 
perity. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  deepest  respect  for  my  colleagues 
from  the  area  of  Appalachia,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  with  some  reluctance 
that  I  speak  out  against  S.  3,  the  Appa¬ 
lachia  bill.  I  hold  them  all  in  the  high¬ 
est  regard,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  serve 
on  committee  with  some  of  them. 

But  my  conviction  that  the  bill  repre¬ 
sents  a  far-reaching  and  dangerous 
precedent,  one  which  will  open  the  flood¬ 
gates  for  countless  segments  of  the 
United  States  to  come  in — region  after 
region,  or  six  at  a  time,  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  already  here — and  ask  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  for  additional  and  spe¬ 
cial  Federal  aid,  leaves  me  no  choice  but 
to  make  these  few  remarks. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spell  out  in  de¬ 
tail  the  predictable  sequence  if  this  bill 
is  passed.  One  after  another  we  will 
have  other  areas  presenting  similar 
plans,  and  votes  may  be  cast  with  a  con¬ 
scious  regard  for  the  need  for  mutual 
support  of  these  programs.  There  will 
be  no  stopping  the  procession  of  pro¬ 
grams  of  more  or  less  value.  The  bulk  of 
the  country,  I  expect,  will  eventually  be 
involved  in  one  regional  plan  or  another. 
These  plans  might  well  operate  at  cross 
purposes  as  they  seek  to  develop  one  re¬ 
gion  in  competition  with  another.  In 
considering  Appalachia  we  simply  have 
not  looked  far  enough  ahead  to  what  its 
passage  could  mean  to  the  country. 

In  expressing  this  opposition  to  S.  3 
I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  on 
two  points. 


First,  my  position  is  taken  without 
passing  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
situation  in  Appalachia  or  the  situation 
in  any  other  regions  of  the  United  States 
which  may  be  interested  in  additional 
and  special  Federal  economic  aid.  I 
have  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  problems 
of  Appalachia  and  of  all  other  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  this  country. 

Second,  I  support  the  regional  concept 
for  attacking  problems— and  realize  that 
this  is  a  good  and  sound  approach — be¬ 
yond  the  scope  or  control  of  a  single 
State.  The  Deleware  River  Basin  com¬ 
pact,  which  I  supported  and  worked  for 
years  ago,  is  an  example  of  a  group  of 
States  banding  together  to  meet  a  com¬ 
mon  problem,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  Federal  Government,  I  might  add. 

With  these  points  emphasized,  my  op¬ 
position  to  the  present  bill,  and  similar 
bills  which  may  follow,  is  based  on  the 
lack  of  an  effective  “needs  test,”  as  well 
as  a  conviction  that  there  is  a  better 
alternative  to  meeting  regional  prob¬ 
lems,  an  alternative  which  would  be  of 
greater  long-range  benefit  to  the  States 
and  to  the  Federal  Government  as  well. 

This  needs  test  could  be  met  by  States 
forming  regional  compacts.  As  legal  en¬ 
tities  they  could  pool  common  resources 
to  meet  common  problems.  After  a 
regional  compact  of  States  had  planned 
together,  and  worked  together  on  a  de¬ 
velopment  program,  it  would  then  be  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  region  to  come  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  supplementary 
assistance  if  the  resources  of  the  region 
still  fell  short  of  what  was  needed  to  de¬ 
velop  the  region  economically. 

If  this  procedure,  or  something  similar 
to  it  is  not  followed,  there  will  be  a  gush¬ 
ing  of  Federal  funds  with  only  minimal 
restraints. 

Passage  of  the  Appalachia  bill,  along 
with  the  buildup  of  other  areas  poised  to 
apply  for  similar  additional  and  special 
Federal  aid,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
bound  to  create  the  biggest  long-rolling 
opportunity  ever  conceived.  Easy  Fed¬ 
eral  money  would  be  within  the  reach  of 
region  after  region. 

I  say  this  with  no  thought  of  disparag¬ 
ing  the  judgment  of  my  colleagues,  but  I 
think  they  will  agree  with  me  that  my 
comment  is  only  an  expression  of  ob¬ 
vious  political  fact. 

My  position  comes  down  to  this. 

Do  the  Governors  and  legislatures  of 
the  States  concerned  need  assistance 
acutely  enough  to  organize  into  com¬ 
pacts  and  thus  show  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  that  help  is  being  asked  only  after 
the  region’s  resources  have  been  utilized 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  meeting 
the  region’s  needs? 

If  the  regions  do  not  want  to  exert 
themselves  to  this  extent  to  pool  their 
own  resources  for  their  own  benefit,  it 
would  seem  that  they  do  not  have  reason¬ 
able  grounds  for  asking  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  additional  and  special  eco¬ 
nomic  aid. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  on  his  attendance  at  the 
committee  hearings  on  the  proposed 
legislation.  I  know  that  his  individual 
views  filed  with  the  majority  report  re- 
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fleet  his  considered  judgment  on  the 
question. 

I  hesitate  to  say  what  I  shall  now  say. 

I  thought  to  make  the  statement  last 
autumn.  In  remarking  about  certain 
States — and  I  know  he  was  thinking  of 
West  Virginia — the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  said  that  they  receive  more  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  than  they 
pay  into  the  Federal  Government.  He 
will  recall  his  remarks  in  that  instance. 

I  remind  him  that  the  wealth  which  is 
drawn  out  of  West  Virginia  contributes 
to  the  wealth  of  corporations  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  West  Virginia  but  which  have 
their  corporate  bodies  in  the  State  of 
Delaware.  Delaware  looks  good  with 
the  tax  returns  of  corporations  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  Delaware.  But  the  money 
earned  by  those  corporations  was  made 
in  West  Virginia.  Yet  often  the  credit 
comes  to  the  corporation  incorporated  in 
another  jurisdiction. 

I  must  make  that  statement  in  de¬ 
fense  of  States  like  West  Virginia,  which 
contribute  their  wealth  to  the  Nation; 
and  yet  sometimes  we  forget  that  those 
States  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  tax 
returns  of  corporate  bodies  which  reflect 
the  profit  which  has  come  from  the  re¬ 
sources — timber,  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  so 
forth — in  a  State  like  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  speak  for 
one  further  moment,  then  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield. 

The  Senator  spoke  about  the  Gover¬ 
nors  and  the  possibility  of  compacts 
between  the  States.  I  remember  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  asked  Gov¬ 
ernor  Scranton  the  following  question: 

You  have  no  reservations  in  your  mind  as 
a  Governor  that  this  is  superimposing  the 
national  concept  on  our  Federal-State 
concept? 

Governor  Scranton  replied: 

May  I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  we  have  tried  very  hard  in  our 
efforts. 

Incidentally,  if  you  will  let  me  digress, 
I  have  two  of  the  State  officials  most  in¬ 
terested  in  this  with  me  today,  the  secretary 
of  commerce,  Mr.  Tabor,  and  Mr.  Amann  in 
his  department,  who  have  worked  very  closely 
with  the  Federal  Government,  and  may  I  say 
very  amiably  and  in  very  good  concert  on 
this  matter. 

We  have  from  the  beginning  tried  to  inject 
the  responsibility  of  the  States  into  this 
program. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  reflect  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Governor  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  who  has  given 
the  subject  thorough  consideration  and 
who  has  participated  in  the  conference 
of  Appalachian  Governors  over  a  period 
of  years.  He  has  wrestled  with  the 
problem.  I  do  not  believe  he  ran  to 
Washington,  D.C.;  I  do  not  believe  he 
same  in  for  the  logrolling  of  which  the 
Senator  has  spoken.  I  think  he  came 
because  he  felt  that  there  was  a  real 
need  which  had  to  be  met  by  the  part¬ 
nership  of  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  First,  I  thank  him  for 
his  generous  remarks.  I  could  not  be 
happier  or  more  privileged  to  serve  on  a 
committee  than  I  am  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  with  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia,  whom  I  hold 
in  the  highest  esteem.  I  always  find  it 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  him.  I  under¬ 
stand  his  dedication,  his  interest,  and  his 
hard  work  in  support  of  the  bill,  about 
which  I  know  he  has  strong  convictions 
because  it  means  so  much  to  his  area. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  wish  to  comment,  first, 
about  the  wealth  of  resources  of  his  great 
State  of  West  Virginia.  I  have  many 
friends  in  his  State.  My  own  daughter 
goes  to  college  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  institution? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  is  Bethany  College. 
We  visit  there  quite  often.  We  love  all 
the  people  we  have  had  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  meeting. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  institution  of 
learning  is  presided  over  by  Dr.  Perry 
Gresham. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
among  our  educators. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  He  is  one  of  the 
greatest  educators  in  the  country.  The 
denominational  background  of  Bethany 
is  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  which  includes 
in  its  membership  the  distinguished 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct;  and  we 
are  very  proud  of  that,  too. 

But  we  are  also  aware  of  the  great 
natural  resources,  as  well  as  the  human 
resources,  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  happy 
that  corporations  that  may  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  State  of  Delaware  may  also 
have  offices  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
and  have  facilities  and  plants  to  create 
employment  and  work  in  that  great 
State. 

That  proves  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  concerning  the  needs  test  and  the 
formalizing  of  a  compact.  It  sounds 
difficult  until  we  get  to  the  point;  then  it 
is  not  difficult. 

This  area  is  rich  in  natural  and  human 
resources;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
But  it  has  not  been  pulled  together  as 
a  region  and  the  great  human  and  nat¬ 
ural  resources  planned  for  use  and  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  region.  It  has  not  been 
put  together,  as  it  could  be  under  the 
finalizing  of  a  compact  entity  and  the 
promotion  and  capitalization  on  the  re¬ 
gion’s  resources. 

Consider  the  great  wealth  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  I  was 
amazed  when  I  learned  from  the  distin¬ 
guished  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  that, 
geographically  speaking,  three-fourths 
of  Pennsylvania  would  be  in  the  com¬ 
pact.  In  the  great  State  of  Maryland, 
as  I  understand,  only  three  counties 
would  be  in  it. 

But  in  all  of  this  great  area,  all  the 
way  down  to  the  great  State  of  Alabama, 
there  are  tremendous  natural  and 
human  resources  in  areas  of  great  wealth 
and  potential  for  development.  To  capi¬ 
talize  on  them  and  use  effectively  the 
resources  that  are  already  there  would 
require  the  formalizing  of  a  compact 
legal  entity  for  planning,  operation,  and 
promotion. 


That  is  as  clear  as  anything  in  my 
mind.  It  is  simple.  It  can  be  done  and 
can  be  made  effective.  Then,  where  sup¬ 
plemental  Federal  economic  assistance 
was  needed,  Congress,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  most  willing  to  go  along  and 
have  no  reservations  or  regrets  about  it. 

I  have  no  further  comments  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
hoping  to  have  the  attention  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
but  I  observe  that  he  is  not  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  at  the  moment.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  Senator  proceeds,  will  he  yield 
to  allow  me  to  make  a  unanimous -con¬ 
sent  request? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  should  have  made 
the  request  at  the  end  of  my  own  re¬ 
marks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  agreed 
to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
be  treated  as  original  text  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  further  consideration  and 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  23,  after  the  word  “is”,  to 
strike  out  “the  greatest”  and  insert  “a  sig¬ 
nificant”;  on  page  8,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
15,  to  strike  out  “Commission”  and  insert 
"Commission,  his  staff,”;  on  page  10,  line  4, 
after  the  word  “such”,  to  insert  “a  central 
and  appropriate”;  on  page  11,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  line  5,  to  strike  out  “inspection.”  and 
insert  "inspection,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  by  the  Comptroller 
General  or  his  duly  authorized  representa¬ 
tives.”;  on  page  13,  line  20,  after  the  word 
"region”,  to  strike  out  “(not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length  of  which  total  not  to  exceed 
one  thousand  miles  shall  be  local  access 
roads  that  will  serve  specific  recreational, 
residential,  commercial,  industrial,  or  other 
like  facilities  or  will  facilitate  a  school  con¬ 
solidation  program)  ”  and  insert  "(the  length 
of  which  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  In  addition  thereto, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  constructed  not  in 
excess  of  one  thousand  miles  of  local  access 
roads,  that  will  serve  specific  recreational, 
residential,  commercial,  industrial,  or  other 
like  facilities  or  will  facilitate  a  school  con¬ 
solidation  program)”;  on  page  14,  line  15, 
after  the  word  “highway”,  to  strike  out  “sys¬ 
tem.”  and  insert  "system,  and  the  local  access 
roads.”;  on  page  17,  after  line  18,  to  strike 
out: 

“land  improvement  and  erosion  control 

“Sec.  203.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the 
conservation  and  fuller  utilization  of  the  re¬ 
gion’s  Important  land  and  water  resources, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  landowners  to  assist  in  the 
improvement  and  development  of  land  for 
pasture  and  erosion  control  in  the  region. 
Grants  to  any  landowner  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost 
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of  improving  and  developing  twenty-five 
acres  of  land  owned  by  such  landowner. 
Such  improvement  and  development  of  land 
shall  be  carried  out  under  the  provisions  of 
an  agreement  to  be  entered  into  by  the  land- 
owner  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for 
such  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine,  which  shall  include 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section  and  to  assure  that  such 
improvement  and  development  of  land  will 
be  properly  established,  and  adequately  main¬ 
tained  during  the  period  of  agreement.  In 
accordance  with  technically  sound  standards 
and  procedures.” 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

“LAND  STABILIZATION,  CONSERVATION,  AND 
EROSION  CONTROL 

“Sec.  203.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  erosion  and  sedi¬ 
ment  damages  in  the  Appalachian  region 
and  to  promote  the  conservation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  soil  and  water  resources 
of  the  region,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  of  not 
more  than  ten  years  with  landowners,  oper¬ 
ators,  and  occupiers,  individually  or  col¬ 
lectively,  in  the  Appalachian  region  deter¬ 
mined  by  him  to  have  control  for  the  period 
of  the  agreement  of  the  lands  described 
therein,  providing  for  land  stabilization,  ero¬ 
sion  and  sediment  control,  and  reclamation 
through  changes  in  land  use,  and  conserva¬ 
tion  treatment  including  the  establishment 
of  practices  and  measures  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  and  development  of  soil,  water,  wood¬ 
land,  wildlife,  and  recreation  resources. 

“(b)  The  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
a  conservation  and  development  plan  setting 
forth  the  appropriate  and  safe  land  uses  and 
conservation  treatment  mutually  agreed  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  landowner,  operator,  or 
occupier  to  be  needed  on  the  lands  for  which 
the  plan  was  prepared. 

“(c)  Such  plan  shall  be  incorporated  in 
an  agreement  under  which  the  landowner, 
operator,  or  occupier  shall  agree  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  land 
uses  and  conservation  treatment  provided 
for  in  such  plan  on  the  lands  described  in 
the  agreement  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof. 

“(d)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  to 
furnish  financial  and  other  assistance  to 
such  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  in 
such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  appropriate 
and  in  the  public  interest  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  land  uses  and  conservation  treat¬ 
ment  set  forth  in  the  agreement:  Provided, 
That  grants  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such 
land  uses  and  conservation  treatment  on 
fifty  acres  of  land  occupied  by  such  owner, 
operator,  or  occupier. 

“(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
terminate  any  agreement  with  a  landowner, 
operator,  or  occupier  by  mutual  agreement 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  termi¬ 
nation  would  be  in  the  public  interest,  and 
may  agree  to  such  modification  of  agree¬ 
ments  previously  entered  into  hereunder  as 
he  deems  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  or  to  facilitate  the  practical 
administration  of  the  program  authorized 
herein. 

“(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  it  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  may  provide  in  any 
agreement  hereunder  for  (1)  preservation  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  the  period  covered  by 
the  agreement  and  an  equal  period  there¬ 
after  of  the  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allot¬ 


ment  history  applicable  to  land  covered  by 
the  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  any  Fed¬ 
eral  program  under  which  such  history  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  other 
limitation  on  the  production  of  such  crop; 
or  (2)  surrender  of  any  such  history  and 
allotments. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
be  authorized  to  issue  such  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  as  he  determines  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.” 

On  page  20,  at  he  beginning  of  line  25,  to 
strike  out  “(b)”  and  insert  “(h)”;  on  page 
21,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10,  to  strike  out 
“(c)”  and  insert  “(i)”;  on  page  22,  line  18, 
after  the  word  "products”,  to  Insert  a  comma 
and  “or  for  physical  consolidation  of  small 
timber  holdings  authorized  by  (1)  (B)  above 
except  for  the  establishment  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  units”;  on  page  23,  after  line  2,  to  strike 
out: 

“(1)  make  financial  contributions  to 
States  in  the  region  to  seal  and  fill  voids  in 
abandoned  coal  mines  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1955  (30 
U.S.C.  571  et  seq.)  without  regard  to  section 
2(b)  thereof  (30  U.S.C.  572(b))  or  to  any 
provisions  therein  limiting  assistance  to  an¬ 
thracite  coal  formations,  or  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Grants  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act.” 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert : 

“(1)  make  financial  contributions  to 
States  in  the  region  to  seal  and  fill  voids  in 
abandoned  coal  mines,  and  to  reclaim  and 
rehabilitate  existing  strip  and  surface  mine 
areas,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  July  15,  1955  (30  U.S.C.  571  et  seq.) , 
to  the  extent  applicable,  without  regard  to 
section  2(b)  thereof  (30  U.S.C.  572(b))  or  to 
any  provisions  therein  limiting  assistance  to 
anthracite  coal  formation,  or  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania. '  Grants  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  wholly  out  of 
funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

On  page  24,  line  25,  after  the  word  “there¬ 
of.”,  to  strike  out  “Strip  mine  restoration 
projects  shall  be  carried  out  only  on  lands, 
public  or  private,  on  which  there  is  provided 
access  and  use  by  the  public  to  assure  an 
adequate  public  benefit.”  and  insert  “Proj¬ 
ects  shall  be  approved  for  assistance  under 
subsection  (a)  only  where  expected  public 
benefits  are  found  to  justify  estimated  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  costs;  access  to  and  use  of  re¬ 
stored  lands  by  the  public  is  provided  where 
appropriate  steps  are  taken,  including,  in  ap¬ 
propriate  cases,  requirement  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  cost  of  the  project,  which  are 
adequate  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
to  assure  that  individual  property  owners  or 
mine  operators  do  not  receive  undue  finan¬ 
cial  benefits  from  the  project.  In  selecting 
projects  for  financial  assistance,  priority 
shall  be  given  to  those  projects  which  are 
shown  to  be  part  of  the  development  or  im¬ 
plementation  of  a  State  program  giving  rea¬ 
sonable  promise  of  obtaining  a  permanent 
solution  of  the  problem  dealt  with.”;  on 
page  28,  line  10,  after  the  word  “exceed”,  to 
strike  out  “$21,500,000’’  and  insert  “$36,500- 
000”;  on  page  32,  line  20,  after  “following:”, 
to  insert  “to  States  participating  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  Appalachian  regional  programs,  for 
expenses  incurred  in  the  course  of  such 
planning,”;  on  page  34,  line  15,  after  the  word 
“of”,  to  strike  out  “1965.”  and  insert  “1965; 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.”; 
on  page  36.  line  4,  after  the  word  “program”, 
to  insert  “and  projects”;  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  “program”,  to  insert  “and  projects”;  in 
line  10,  after  the  word  “program”,  to  insert 
“and  projects”;  in  line  11,  after  the  word 
“program”,  to  insert  “and  projects”;  on  page 
37,  line  1,  after  the  word  “have”,  to  strike 
out  “the  greatest”  and  insert  “a  significant”; 


in  line  17,  after  “(b)  ”,  to  strike  out  "Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  authorize  any  assistance” 
and  insert  “No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
authorized”;  in  line  21,  after  the  word  “work¬ 
ing”,  to  strike  out  “capital;”  and  insert  “cap¬ 
ital,  or  other  industrial  facilities  or  to  en¬ 
able  plant  subcontractors  to  undertake  work 
theretofore  performed  in  another  area  by 
other  subcontractors  or  contractors;”;  on 
page  39,  after  line  23,  to  insert;  “(b)  Recipi¬ 
ents  of  Federal  assistance  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  maintain  accurate  and 
complete  records  of  transactions  and  activ¬ 
ities  financed  with  Federal  funds  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The 
records  of  the  recipient  shall  be  available  for 
audit  with  respect  to  such  grants  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  and  the  Comptroller 
General,  or  their  duly  authorized  representa¬ 
tives.” 

On  page  40,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  to 
strike  out  “(b)”  and  insert  “(c)”;  on  page 
41,  line  10,  after  the  word  "exceed”,  to  strike 
out  $237,200,000”  and  insert  “$252,400,000”; 
on  page  42,  line  11,  after  the  word  “Jeffer¬ 
son,”,  to  insert  "Lauderdale,”;  on  page  43, 
line  15,  after  the  word  “Brown,”,  to  insert 
“Carroll,”;  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
“Clermont,”,  to  insert  “Coshocton,”;  in  line 
16,  after  the  word  “Hocking,”,  to  insert 
“Holmes,”;  and  in  line  18,  after  the  word 
“Scioto,”,  to  insert  “Tuscarawas,”;  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965’. 

“Findings  and  Statement  of  Purpose 

“Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de¬ 
clares  that  the  Appalachian  region  of  the 
United  States,  while  abundant  in  natural 
resources  and  rich  in  potential,  lags  behind 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  its  economic  growth 
and  that  its  people  have  not  shared  properly 
in  the  Nation’s  prosperity.  The  region’s  un¬ 
even  past  development,  with  its  historical 
reliance  on  a  few  basic  industries  and  a 
marginal  agriculture,  has  failed  to  provide 
the  economic  base  that  is  a  vital  prerequi¬ 
site  for  vigorous,  self-sustaining  growth. 
The  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
people  of  the  region  understand  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  have  been  working  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  purposefully  toward  their  solu¬ 
tion.  The  Congress  recognizes  the  compre¬ 
hensive  report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  documenting  these 
findings  and  concludes  that  regionwide  de¬ 
velopment  is  feasible,  desirable,  and  urgently 
needed.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  assist  the  region  in  meeting  its  spe¬ 
cial  problems,  to  promote  its  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  and  to  establish  a  framework  for 
joint  Federal  and  State  efforts  toward  pro¬ 
viding  the  basic  facilities  essential  to  its 
growth  and  attacking  its  common  problems 
and  meeting  its  common  needs  on  a  coordi¬ 
nated  and  concerted  regional  basis.  The 
public  investments  made  in  the  region  under 
this  Act  shall  be  concentrated  in  areas  where 
there  is  a  significant  potential  for  future 
growth,  and  where  the  expected  return  on 
public  dollars  invested  will  be  the  greatest. 
The  States  will  be  responsible  for  recom¬ 
mending  local  and  State  projects,  within 
their  borders,  which  will  receive  assistance 
under  this  Act.  As  the  region  obtains  the 
needed  physical  and  transportation  facilities 
and  develops  its  human  resources,  the  Con¬ 
gress  expects  that  the  region  will  generate  a 
diversified  industry,  and  that  the  region  will 
then  be  able  to  support  itself,  through  the 
workings  of  a  strengthened  free  enterprise 
economy. 
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"TITLE  I - THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 

COMMISSION 

“Membership  and  Voting 

“Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Appalachian  Regiohal  Commission  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘Commission’) 
which  shall  be  composed  of  one  Federal 
member,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘Fed¬ 
eral  Cochairman’,  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  one  member  from  each  par¬ 
ticipating  State  in  the  Appalachian  region. 
The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  be  one  of  the 
two  Cochairmen  of  the  Commission.  Each 
State  member  may  be  the  Governor,  or  his 
designee,  or  such  other  person  as  may  be 
provided  by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he 
represents.  The  State  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  elect  a  Cochairman  of  the  Com-  _ 
mission  from  among  their  number. 

“(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  105, 
decisions  by  the  Commission  shall  require 
the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochair¬ 
man  and  of  a  majority  of  the  State  members 
(exclusive  of  members  representing  States 
delinquent  under  section  105).  In  matters 
coming  before  the  Commission,  the  Federal 
Cochairman  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
consult  with  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  having  an  interest  in  the  subject 
matter. 

“(c)  Each  State  member  shall  have  an 
alternate,  appointed  by  the  Governor  or  as 
otherwise  may  be  provided  by  the  law  of  the 
State  which  he  represents.  The  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  an  alternate  for  the 
Federal  Cochairman.  An  alternate  shall  vote 
in  the  event  of  the  absence,  death,  disability, 
removal,  or  resignation  of  the  State  or  Fed¬ 
eral  representative  for  which  he  is  an  alter¬ 
nate. 

“(d)  The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  be 
compensated  by  the  Federal  Government  at 
level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Act  of  1964.  His  alternate  shall  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  Federal  Government  at  not 
to  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled  rate  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  when  not  actively  serving 
as  an  alternate  for  the  Federal  Cochairman 
shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties  as 
are  delegated  to  him  by  the  Federal  Cochair¬ 
man.  Each  State  member  and  his  alternate 
shall  be  compensated  by  the  State  which 
they  represent  at  the  rate  established  by  the 
law  of  such  State. 

“Functions  of  the  Commission 

“Sec.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission  shall — 

“(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  com¬ 
prehensive  and  coordinated  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams  and  establish  priorities  thereunder, 
giving  due  consideration  to  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region. 

“(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations, 
research,  and  studies,  including  an  inven¬ 
tory  and  analysis  of  the  resources  of  the 
region,  and,  in  cooperation  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects  designed  to  foster  regional 
productivity  and  growth; 

“(3)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with 
the  agency  involved,  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  and  private  programs  and,  where  ap¬ 
propriate,  recommend  modifications  or  addi¬ 
tions  which  will  increase  their  effectiveness 
in  the  region; 

“(4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  ap¬ 
propriate,  interstate  compacts  and  other 
forms  of  interstate  cooperation,  and  work 
with  State  and  local  agencies  in  developing 
appropriate  model  legislation; 

“(5)  encourage  the  formation  of  local  de¬ 
velopment  districts; 

“(6)  encourage  private  investment  in  in¬ 
dustrial,  commercial,  and  recreational  proj¬ 
ects; 


“(7)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinat¬ 
ing  unit  for  Appalachian  programs; 

“(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  poposed  solutions 
and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appropriate,  citi¬ 
zens  and  special  advisory  councils  and  public 
conferences;  and 

“(9)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on 
applications  for  grants  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  to  local  development  districts. 

“Recommendations 

“Sec.  103.  The  Commission  may,  from  time 
to  time,  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  State  Governors  and 
appropriate  local  officials  with  respect  to — 

“(1)  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  departments  and  agencies  in 
the  region  in  the  fields  of  natural  resources, 
agriculture,  education,  training,  health  and 
welfare,  and  other  fields  related  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act;  and 

“(2)  such  additional  Federal,  State,  and 
local  legislation  or  administrative  actions  as 
the  Commission  deems  necessary  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“Liaison  Between  Federal  Government  and 
the  Commission 

“Sec.  104.  The  President  shall  provide  effec¬ 
tive  and  continuing  liaison  between  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  the  Commission  and  a 
coordinated  review  within  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  plans  and  recommendations 
submitted  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
sections  102  and  103. 

“Administrative  Expenses  of  the  Commission 

“Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  period  ending  on 
June  30  of  the  second  full  Federal  fiscal  year 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Thereafter,  such  expenses  shall  be 
paid  equally  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  in  the  region.  The  share  to  be 
paid  by  each  State  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commission.  The  Federal  Cochairman  shall 
not  participate  or  vote  in  such  determina¬ 
tion.  No  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  furnished  to  any  State  or  to  any 
political  subdivision  or  any  resident  of  any 
State,  nor  shall  the  State  member  of  the 
Commission  participate  or  vote  in  any  de¬ 
termination  by  the  Commission  while  such 
State  is  delinquent  in  payment  of  its  share 
of  such  expenses. 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

“Administrative  Powers  of  Commission 

“Sec.  106.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under  this 
Act,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

“(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  conduct 
of  its  business  and  the  performance  of  its 
functions. 

“(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director  and  such  other  per¬ 
sonnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  its  functions,  except 
that  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the 
salary  of  the  alternate  to  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman  on  the  Commission  as  provided  in 
section  101.  No  member,  alternate,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  Commission,  other  than 
the  Federal  Cochairman  on  the  Commission, 
his  staff,  and  his  alternate  and  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  detailed  to  the  Commission  under 
paragraph  (3)  shall  be  deemed  a  Federal 
employee  for  any  purpose. 

"(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  (who  is  hereby  so  au¬ 
thorized)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
the  Commission  such  personnel  within  his 
administrative  jurisdiction  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  need  for  carrying  out  its  functions, 
each  such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seni¬ 
ority,  pay,  or  other  employee  status. 

“(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  government  or  any 
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subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter¬ 
governmental  agency. 

“(5)  make  arrangements,  including  con¬ 
tracts,  with  any  participating  State  govern¬ 
ment  for  inclusion  in  a  suitable  retirement 
and  employee  benefit  system  of  such  of  its 
personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for,  or  con¬ 
tinue  in,  another  governmental  retirement 
or  employee  benefit  system,  or  otherwise  pro¬ 
vide  for  such  coverage  of  its  personnel.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  to  contract  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  continued  coverage  of  Commission 
employees,  who  at  date  of  Commission  em¬ 
ployment  are  Federal  employees,  in  the  re¬ 
tirement  program  and  other  employee  benefit 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

“(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or 
donations  of  services  or  property,  real,  per¬ 
sonal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible. 

“(7)  enter  into  and  perform  such  con¬ 
tracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  and  on  such  terms 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  de¬ 
partment,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any 
political  subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumen¬ 
tality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  asso¬ 
ciation,  or  corporation. 

“(8)  maintain  a  temporary  office  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  establish  a  perma¬ 
nent  office  at  such  a  central  and  appropriate 
location  as  it  may  select  and  field  dffices  at 
such  other  places  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

“(9)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur 
such  other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

“Information 

“Sec.  107.  In  order  to  obtain  information 
needed  to  carry  out  its  duties,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall — 

“(I)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  a  Cochairman  of  the  Commission, 
or  any  member  of  the  Commission  designated 
by  the  Commission  for  the  purpose,  being 
hereby  authorized  to  administer  oaths  when 
it  is  determined  by  the  Commission  that 
testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received 
under  oath; 

“(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  department  or  agency  (who  is 
hereby  so  authorized  to  the  extent  not  other¬ 
wise  prohibited  by  law)  to  furnish  to  the 
Commission  such  information  as  may  be 
available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency;  and 

“(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records 
of  its  doings  and  transactions  which  shall 
be  made  available  for  public  inspection,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  by 
the  Comptroller  General  or  his  duly  author¬ 
ized  representatives. 

"Personal  Financial  Interests 

“Sec.  108.  (a)  Except  as  permitted  by  sub¬ 
section  (b)  hereof,  no  State  member  or  alter¬ 
nate  and  no  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Commission  shall  participate  personally  and 
substantially  as  member,  alternate,  officer,  or 
employee,  through  decision,  approval,  dis¬ 
approval,  recommendation,  the  rendering  of 
advice,  investigation,  or  otherwise,  in  any 
proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling 
or  other  determination,  contract,  claim,  con¬ 
troversy,  or  other  particular  matter  in  which, 
to  his  knowledge,  he,  his  spouse,  minor  child, 
partner,  organization  (other  than  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof)  in  which  he  is 
serving  as  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner, 
or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization 
with  whom  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director, 
trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person 
or  organization  with  whom  he  is  negotiating 
or  has  any  arrangement  concerning  prospec¬ 
tive  employment,  has  a  financial  interest. 
Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions 
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of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  ap¬ 
ply  if  the  State  member,  alternate,  officer,  or 
employee  first  advises  the  Commission  of  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  proceeding, 
application,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other 
determination,  contract,  claim,  controversy, 
or  other  particular  matter  and  makes  full 
disclosure  of  the  financial  interest  and  re¬ 
ceives  in  advance  of  a  written  determination 
made  by  the  Commission  that  the  interest  is 
not  so  substantial  as  to  be  deemed  likely  to 
affect  the  integrity  of  the  services  which  the 
Commission  may  expect  from  such  State 
member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee. 

“(c)  No  State  member  or  alternate  shall 
receive  any  salary,  or  any  contribution  to  or 
supplementation  of  salary  for  his  services  on 
the  Commission  from  any  source  other  than 
his  State.  No  person  detailed  to  serve  the 
Commission  under  authority  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  106  shall  receive  any  salary  or 
any  contribution  to  or  supplementation  of 
salary  for  his  services  on  the  Commission 
from  any  source  other  than  the  State,  local, 
or  intergovernmental  department  or  agency 
from  which  he  was  detailed  or  from  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subsection 
of  this  section,  the  Federal  Cochairman  and 
his  alternate  on  the  Commission  and  any 
Federal  officers  or  employees  detailed  to  duty 
with  it  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
106  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  such  sub¬ 
section  but  shall  remain  subject  to  sections 
202  through  209  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

“(e)  The  Commission  may,  in  its  discretion, 
declare  void  and  rescind  any  contract,  loan, 
or  grant  of  or  by  the  Commission  in  relation 
to  which  it  finds  that  there  has  been  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  this  section, 
or  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  202 
through  209,  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
“title  rr— special  Appalachian  programs 
"Part  A — New  programs 
“Appalachian  Development  Highway  System 
“Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
“Secretary”)  is  authorized  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  an  Appalachian  development 
highway  system  serving  the  Appalachian  re¬ 
gion  (the  length  of  which  shall  not  exceed 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
In  addition  thereto,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  constructed  not  in  excess  of  one  thousand 
miles  of  local  access  roads,  that  will  serve 
Specific  recreational,  residential,  commercial, 
industrial,  or  other  like  facilities  or  will  fa¬ 
cilitate  a  school  consolidation  program) .  The 
system,  in  conjunction  with  the  Interstate 
System  and  other  Federal-aid  highways  in 
the  region  will  provide  a  highway  system 
which  will  open  up  an  area  or  areas  with  a 
developmental  potential  where  commerce 
and  communication  have  been  inhibited  by 
lack  of  adequate  access.  The  provisions  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  that  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Federal-aid  primary  highways,  and 
which  the  Secretary  determines  are  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the 
Appalachian  development  highway  system, 
and  the  local  access  roads. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  feasible,  the  Commission 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  its  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  to  (1)  the  general 
corridor  location  and  termini  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  highways,  (2)  the  designation  of  local 
access  roads  to  be  constructed,  (3)  priorities 
for  construction  of  the  local  access  roads  and 
of  the  major  segments  of  the  development 
highways,  and  (4)  other  criteria  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  by  this  section.  Before  any 
State  member  participates  in  or  votes  on  6uch 
recommendations,  he  shall  have  obtained  the 


recommendations  of  the  State  highway  de¬ 
partment  of  the  State  which  he  represents. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
approve  in  whole  or  in  part  such  recommen¬ 
dations  or  to  require  modifications  or  revi¬ 
sions  thereof.  In  no  event  shall  the  Secre¬ 
tary  approve  any  recommendations  for  any 
construction  which  would  require  for  its 
completion  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
(other  than  funds  available  under  title  23, 
United  States  Code)  in  excess  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  authorizations  in  subsection  (g). 
On  its  completion  each  development  highway 
not  already  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  sys¬ 
tem  shall  be  added  to  such  system  and  shall 
be  required  to  be  maintained  by  the  State. 

“(d)  In  the  construction  of  highways  and 
roads  authorized  under  this  section,  the 
States  may  give  special  preference  to  the 
use  of  mineral  resource  materials  indigenous 
to  the  Appalachian  region. 

“(e)  For  the  purposes  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  use  of  coal  and  coal  prod¬ 
ucts  in  highway  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require 
each  participating  State,  to  the  maximum  ex¬ 
tent  possible,  to  use  coal  derivatives  in  the 
construction  of  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  roads  authorized  under  this  Act. 

“(f)  Federal  assistance  to  any  construction 
project  under  such  project,  unless  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines,  pursuant  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Commission,  that  assist¬ 
ance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  required 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
but  in  no  event  shall  6uch  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  exceed  70  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

“(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $840,- 
000,000. 

“Demonstration  Health  Facilities 
“Sec.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  adequate  health  and  medical  fa¬ 
cilities  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
region,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for 
the  construction,  equipment,  and  operation 
of  multicounty  demonstration  health  facili¬ 
ties,  including  hospitals,  regional  health  di¬ 
agnostic  and  treatment  centers,  and  other 
facilities  necessary  to  health.  Grants  for 
such  construction  (including  initial  equip¬ 
ment)  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291-291z)  and 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com¬ 
munity  Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  282),  without  regard  to 
any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropria¬ 
tion  authorization  ceiling  or  to  allotments 
among  the  States.  Grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  computation  of  the  allotments  among 
the  States  made  pursuant  to  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law. 

"(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  for  con¬ 
struction  (including  initial  equipment)  shall 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  proj¬ 
ect.  Not  to  exceed  $41,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  shall  be  available 
for  construction  grants  under  this  section. 

“(c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  opera¬ 
tion  (including  equipment  other  than  initial 
equipment)  of  a  project  may  be  made  up  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof  for  the 
two-year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
such  project  is  in  operation  as  a  health  facil¬ 
ity.  For  the  next  three  years  of  operations 
such  grants  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  such  costs.  No  grants  for  operation  of  a 
project  shall  be  made  after  five  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  commencement  of  such  operations. 
Not  to  exceed  $28,000,000  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  operating  grants  under  this  section. 

“Land  stabilization,  conservation,  and 
erosion  control 

“Sec.  203.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  erosion  and  sedi¬ 


ment  damages  in  the  Appalachian  region  and 
to  promote  the  conservation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  the 
region,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  enter  into  agreements  of  not 
more  than  ten  years  with  landowners,  opera¬ 
tors,  and  occupiers,  individually  or  collective¬ 
ly,  in  the  Appalachian  region  determined  by 
him  to  have  control  for  the  period  of  the 
agreement  of  the  lands  described  therein, 
providing  for  land  stabilization,  erosion  and 
sediment  control,  and  reclamation  through 
changes  in  land  use,  and  conservation  treat¬ 
ment  including  the  establishment  of  prac¬ 
tices  and  measures  for  the  conservation  and 
development  of  soil,  water,  woodland,  wild¬ 
life,  and  recreation  resources. 

“(b)  The  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
a  conservation  and  development  plan  setting 
forth  the  appropriate  and  safe  land  uses  and 
conservation  treatment  mutually  agreed  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  landowner  operator, 
or  occupier  to  be  needed  on  the  lands  for 
which  the  plan  was  prepared. 

“(c)  Such  plan  shall  be  incorporated  in  an 
agreement  under  which  the  landowner, 
operator,  or  occupier  shall  agree  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  land 
uses  and  conservation  treatment  provided  for 
in  such  plan  on  the  lands  described  in  the 
agreement  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  thereof. 

“(d)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  to 
furnish  financial  and  other  assistance  to  such 
landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  in  such 
amounts  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  determines  are  appropriate  and 
in  the  public  interest  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  land  uses  and  conservation  treatment 
set  forth  in  the  agreement:  Provided,  That 
grants  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such  land 
uses  and  conservation  treatment  on  fifty 
acres  of  land  occupied  by  such  owner,  opera¬ 
tor,  or  occupier. 

“(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
terminate  any  agreement  with  a  landowner, 
operator,  or  occupier  by  mutual  agreement  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  termina¬ 
tion  would  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  may 
agree  to  such  modification  of  agreements 
previously  entered  into  hereunder  as  he 
deems  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  or  to  facilitate  the  practical  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program  authorized  here¬ 
in. 

“(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  it  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  may  provide  in  any 
agreement  hereunder  for  (1)  preservation  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  the  period  covered  by 
the  agreement  and  an  equal  period  thereafter 
of  the  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allotment 
history  applicable  to  land  covered  by  the 
agreement  for  the  purpose  of  any  Federal  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  such  history  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  an  allotment  or  other  limitation  on 
the  production  of  such  crop;  or  (2)  surrender 
of  any  such  history  and  allotments. 

“(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
authorized  to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  determines  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

“(h)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  utilize  the  services  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  and  the  State  and  local 
committees  provided  for  in  section  8(b)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590(b) ),  and  is  author¬ 
ized  to  utilize  the  facilities,  services,  and 
authorities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  Corporation  shall  not  make 
any  expenditures  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  unless  funds  specifically 
appropriated  for  such  purpose  have  been 
transferred  to  it. 
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“(i)  Not  to  exceed  $17,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall 
he  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

“Timber  Development  Organizations 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  that  the  region 
shall  more  fully  benefit  from  the  timber 
stands  that  are  one  of  its  prime  assets,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to — 

“(1)  provide  technical  assistance  in  the 
organization  and  operation,  under  State  law, 
of  private  timber  development  organizations 
having  as  their  objective  the  carrying  out  of 
timber  development  programs  to  improve 
timber  productivity  and  quality,  and  increase 
returns  to  landowners  through  establishment 
of  private  nonprofit  corporations,  which  on 
a  self-supporting  basis  may  provide  (A)  con¬ 
tinuity  of  management,  good  cutting  prac¬ 
tices,  and  marketing  services,  (B)  physical 
consolidation  of  small  holdings  or  admin¬ 
istrative  consolidation  for  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  under  long-term  agreement,  (C)  man¬ 
agement  of  forest  lands,  donated  to  the 
timber  development  organizations  for  dem¬ 
onstrating  good  forest  management,  on  a 
profitable  and  taxpaying  basis,  and  (D)  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  permanent  fund  for  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  work  of  the  corporations 
to  be  composed  of  donations,  real  or  personal, 
for  educational  purposes. 

“  ( 2 )  provide  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
initial  capital  requirements  of  such  timber 
development  organizations  through  loans  un¬ 
der  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  (7  U.S.C.  1926  et  seq.).  Such  loans 
shall  not  be  used  for  the  construction  or  ac¬ 
quisition  of  facilities  for  manufacturing, 
processing,  or  marketing  forest  products,  or 
for  physical  consolidation  of  small  timber 
holdings  authorized  by  (1)(B)  above  except 
for  the  establishment  of  demonstration 
xmits. 

“(b)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

“Mining  Area  Restoration 

“Sec.  205.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  region  by  rehabili¬ 
tating  areas  presently  damaged  by  deleterious 
mining  practices,  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  is  authorized  to — 

“  ( 1 )  make  financial  contributions  to  States 
in  the  region  to  seal  and  fill  voids  in  aban¬ 
doned  coal  mines,  and  to  reclaim  and  re¬ 
habilitate  existing  strip  and  surface  mine 
areas,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  July  15,  1955  (30  U.S.C.  571  et  seq.), 
to  the  extent  applicable,  without  regard  to 
section  2(b)  thereof  (30  U.S.C.  572(b))  or 
to  any  provisions  therein  limiting  assist¬ 
ance  to  anthracite  coal  formations,  or  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Grants 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  wholly 
out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

“(2)  plan  and  execute  projects  for  exin- 
guishing  underground  and  outcrop  mine  fires 
in  the  region  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  August  31,  1954  (30 
U.S.C.  551  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any 
provisions  therein  relating  to  annual  appro¬ 
priation  authorization  ceilings.  Grants  un¬ 
der  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  solely  out 
of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

“(3)  expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wild¬ 
life  restoration  projects  in  the  region  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Sepember  2,  1937  (16  U.S.C.  669  et  seq.),  and 
the  Act  of  August  9,  1950  (16  U.S.C.  777  et 
seq.) ,  without  regard  to  any  provisions  there¬ 
in  relating  to  apportionments  among  the 
States  and  to  limitations  on  the  availability 
of  funds.  The  expenses  of  projects  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  solely  out  of 
funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  Act.  and  shall  not 
taken  into  account  in  the  computation  of 


the  apportionments  among  the  States  pur¬ 
suant  to  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

“(b)  For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Federal  share  of  mining  area  restoration 
projects  carried  out  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  conducted  on  lands  oth¬ 
er  than  federally  owned  lands  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  there¬ 
of.  Projects  shall  be  approved  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  subsection  (a)  only  where  ex¬ 
pected  public  benefits  are  found  to  justi¬ 
fy  estimated  Federal  and  State  costs;  ac¬ 
cess  to  and  use  of  restored  lands  by  the 
public  is  provided  where  appropriate  steps 
are  taken,  including,  in  appropriate  cases, 
requirement  for  contributions  to  the  cost  of 
the  project,  which  are  adequate  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Secretary  to  assure  that  indi¬ 
vidual  property  owners  or  mine  operators  do 
not  receive  undue  financial  benefits  from  the 
project.  In  selecting  projects  for  financial 
assistance,  priority  shall  be  given  to  those 
projects  which  are  shown  to  be  part  of  the 
development  or  implementation  of  a  State 
program  giving  reasonable  promise  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  permanent  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  dealt  with. 

“(c)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  its  in¬ 
tent  to  provide  for  a  study  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  long-range  program  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reclaiming  and  rehabilitating  strip 
and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United 
States.  To  this  general  end,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall,  in  full  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  other  appropriate  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies,  and  with  the  Commission,  make  a  sur¬ 
vey  and  study  of  strip  and  surface  mining 
operations  and  their  effects  in  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
submit  to  the  President  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  a  long-range  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  for  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of 
strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  for  the  policies  under  which 
the  program  should  be  conducted,  and  the 
President  shall  submit  these  to  the  Congress, 
together  with  his  recommendations,  not  later 
than  July  1,  1967.  By  July  1,  1966,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  make  an  interim  report  to  the 
Commission  summarizing  his  findings  to  that 
date  on  those  aspects  of  strip  and  surface 
mining  operations  in  the  region  that  are 
most  urgently  in  need  of  attention.  Such 
study  and  recommendations  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  a  consideration  of  the 
following  matters — - 

“(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and 
surface  mining  operations  in  the  United 
States  and  the  conditions  resulting  there¬ 
from; 

“(2)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property 
involved  in  strip  and  surface  mining  opera¬ 
tions; 

“(3)  the  effectiveness  of  past  actions  by 
States  or  local  units  of  government  to  rem¬ 
edy  the  adverse  effects  of  strip  and  surface 
mining  operation  by  financial  or  regulatory 
measures,  and  requirements  for  appropriate 
State  legislation,  including  adequate  enforce¬ 
ment  thereof,  to  provide  for  proper  reclama¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation  of  areas  which  may 
be  strip  and  surface  mined  in  the  future. 

“(4)  the  public  interest  in  and  public 
benefits  which  may  result  from  reclamation, 
rehabilitation,  and  appropriate  development 
and  use  of  areas  subjected  to  strip  and  sur¬ 
face  mining  operations,  including  (A)  eco¬ 
nomic  development  growth,  (B)  public  recre¬ 
ation,  (C)  public  health  and  safety,  (D) 
water  pollution,  stream  sedimentation, 
erosion  control,  and  flood  control,  (E)  high¬ 
way  programs,  (F)  fish  and  wildlife  pro¬ 
tection  and  restoration,  (G)  scenic  values, 
and  (H)  forestry  and  agriculture; 

“(5)  the  appropriate  roles  of  Federal,  State, 
and  private  interests  in  the  reclamation  and 
rehabilitation  of  strip  and  surface  mining 
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areas  and  the  relative  costs  to  be  borne  by 
each,  including  specific  consideration  of  (A) 
the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  strip  and  surface 
mine  operators  are  unable  to  bear  the  cost 
of  remedial  action  within  the  limits  imposed 
by  the  economics  of  such  mining  activity, 
and  (B)  the  extent  to  which  the  prospective 
value  of  lands  and  other  natural  resources, 
after  remedial  work  has  been  completed, 
would  be  inadequate  to  justify  the  land- 
owners  doing  the  remedial  work  at  their 
expense;  and 

“(6)  the  objectives  and  the  total  overall 
costs  of  a  program  for  accomplishing  the 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  existing 
strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United 
States,  giving  adequate  consideration  to  (A) 
the  economic  benefits  in  relation  to  costs, 
(B)  the  prevention  of  future  devastation  of 
reclaimed  and  rehabilitated  areas,  (C)  the 
avoidance  of  unwarranted  financial  gain  to 
private  owners  of  improved  property,  and 
(D)  the  types  of  aid  required  to  accomplish 
such  reclamation  and  rehabilitation. 

“(d)  Not  to  exceed  $36,500,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

“Water  Resource  Survey 

“Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development 
and  efficient  utilization  of  th.e  water  and  re¬ 
lated  resources  of  the  Appalachian  region, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  need  for  an 
increase  in  the  production  of  economic  goods 
and  services  within  the  region  as  a  means  of 
expanding  economic  opportunities  and  thus 
enhancing  the  welfare  of  its  people,  which 
plan  shall  constitute  an  integral  and  har¬ 
monious  component  of  the  regional  economic 
development  program  authorized  by  this 
Act.  » 

“(b)  This  plan  may  recommend  measures 
for  the  control  of  floods,  the  regulation  of 
the  rivers  to  enhance  their  value  as  sources 
of  water  supply  for  industrial  and  munici¬ 
pal  development,  the  generation  of  hydro¬ 
electric  power,  the  prevention  of  water  pollu¬ 
tion  by  drainage  from  mines,  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  enhancement  of  the  recreational 
potentials  of  the  region,  the  improvement 
of  the  rivers  for  navigation  where  this  would 
further  industrial  development  at  less  cost 
than  would  the  improvement  of  other  modes 
of  transportation,  the  conservation  and 
efficient  utilization  of  the  land  resource,  and 
such  other  measures  as  may  be  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

“(c)  To  insure  that  the  plan  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  constitute  a 
harmonious  component  of  the  regional  pro¬ 
gram,  he  shall  consult  with  the  Commission 
and  the  following:  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

“(d)  The  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  Commission  shall  submit  the  plan 
to  the  President  with  a  statement  of  its 
views,  and  the  President  shall  submit  the 
plan  to  the  Congress  with  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  not  later  than  December  31,  1968. 

“(e)  The  Federal  agencies  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  are  hereby 
authorized  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
in  the  preparation  of  the  plan  authorized  by 
this  section,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  and  perform  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
preparation  of  this  plan  and  on  such  terms  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any 
political  subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumen¬ 
tality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  as¬ 
sociation,  or  corporation. 
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“(f)  The  plan  to  he  prepared  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  also  be  coordinated  with  all  compre¬ 
hensive  river  basin  plans  heretofore  or  here¬ 
after  developed  by  United  States  study  com¬ 
missions,  interagency  committees,  or  similar 
planning  bodies,  for  those  river  systems 
draining  the  Appalachian  region. 

“(g)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

“Part  B — Supplementations  and  modifica¬ 
tions  of  existing  programs 
“Vocational  Education  Facilities 
“Sec.  211.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  basic 
facilities  to  give  the  people  of  the  region  the 
training  and  education  they  need  to  obtain 
employment,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  construction  of  the  school  facili¬ 
ties  needed  for  the  provision  of  vocational 
education  in  areas  of  the  region  in  which 
such  education  is  not  now  adequately  avail¬ 
able.  Such  grants  shall  be  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  403),  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating 
to  appropriation  authorization  ceilings  or  to 
allotments  among  the  States.  Grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  allot¬ 
ments  among  the  States  made  pursuant  to 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

“(b)  Not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 
“Sewage  Treatment  Works 
“Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  facilities 
to  assist  in  the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the 
region’s  streams  and  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  its  citizens,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  author¬ 
ized  to  make  grants  for  the  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  works  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu¬ 
tion  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.) ,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating 
to  appropriation  authorization  ceilings  or  to 
allotments  among  the  States.  Grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  allot¬ 
ments  among  the  States  pursuant  to  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

“(b)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

“Amendments  to  Housing  Act  of  1954 
“Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(a) )  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  striking  the  word  ‘and’  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7) ,  by  substituting  for  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  the 
phrase  *;  and,’  and  by  adding  a  new  para¬ 
graph  (9)  to  read  as  follows : 

“‘(9)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis¬ 
sion,  established  by  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  for  com¬ 
prehensive  planning  for  the  Appalachian 
region  as  defined  by  section  403  of  such  Act.’ 

“(b)  Section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(b)),  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  *,  to  States  par¬ 
ticipating  in  planning  for  Appalachian 
regional  programs,  for  expenses  incurred  in 
the  course  of  such  planning,  or  to  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Regional  Commission’. 

“Supplements  to  Federal  Grant-in-Aid 
Programs 

“Sec.  214.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  peo¬ 
ple,  States,  and  local  communities  of  the 
region,  including  local  development  districts, 
to  take  maximum  advantage  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  de¬ 
fined)  for  which  they  are  eligible  but  for 


which,  because  of  their  economic  situation, 
they  cannot  supply  the  required  matching 
share,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author¬ 
ized,  pursuant  to  specific  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  approved  by  him  and 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  Fed¬ 
eral  officials,  to  allocate  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  to  the  heads  of  the 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  such  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs.  Funds  so  allocated  shall  be 
used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the 
Federal  contribution  to  projects  under  such 
programs  above  the  fixed  maximum  portion 
of  the  cost  of  such  project  otherwise  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  applicable  law.  Funds  shall 
be  so  allocated  for  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro¬ 
grams  for  which  funds  are  available  under 
the  Act  authorizing  such  programs.  Such 
allocations  shall  be  available  without  regard 
to  any  appropriation  authorization  ceilings 
in  such  Act. 

“(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs 
shall  not  be  increased  in  excess  of  the  per¬ 
centages  established  by  regulations  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  such 
regulations  shall  in  no  event  authorize  the 
Federal  portion  of  such  costs  to  exceed  80 
per  centum  thereof. 

“(c)  The  term  ‘Federal  grant-in-aid  pro¬ 
grams’  as  used  in  this  section  means  those 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act  for  the  construction  or  equipment 
of  facilities,  and  all  other  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  authorized  on  or  before  the  ef¬ 
fective  date  of  this  Act  by  Acts  other  than 
this  Act  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the 
construction  or  equipment  of  facilities,  in¬ 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  grant-in-aid  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  the  following  Acts :  Fed¬ 
eral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act;  title  VI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  Library  Services  Act; 
Federal  Airport  Act;  part  IV  of  title  III  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934;  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963;  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965;  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  The 
term  shall  not  include  (A)  the  program  for 
the  construction  of  the  development  high¬ 
way  system  authorized  by  section  201  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  program  relating  to  high¬ 
way  or  road  construction,  or  (B)  any  other 
program  for  which  loans  or  other  Federal 
financial  assistance,  except  a  grant-in-aid 
program,  is  authorized  by  this  or  any  other 
Act. 

“(d)  Not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

“Part  C — General  provision 
“Maintenance  of  Effort 

“Sec.  221.  No  State  and  no  political  sub¬ 
division  of  such  State  shall  be  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  benefits  under  this  Act  unless  the  ag¬ 
gregate  expenditures  of  State  funds,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  Federal  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
area  within  the  State  located  in  the  region 
are  maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not  fall 
below  the  average  level  of  such  expenditures 
for  its  last  two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  computing 
the  average  level  of  expenditure  for  its  last 
two  fiscal  years,  a  State’s  past  expenditure 
for  participation  in  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  shall  not  be 
included.  The  Commission  shall  recommend 
to  the  President  or  such  Federal  officer  or 
officers  as  the  President  may  designate,  a 
lesser  requirement  when  it  finds  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  population  decrease  in  that  portion 
of  a  State  which  lies  within  the  region  would 
not  justify  a  State  expenditure  equal  to  the 
average  level  of  the  last  two  years  or  when 
it  finds  that  a  State’s  average  level  of  ex¬ 
penditure,  within  an  individual  program,  has 
been  disproportionate  to  the  present  need 
for  that  portion  of  the  State  which  lies 
within  the  region. 


“Consent  of  States 

“Sec.  222.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  interpreted  as  requiring  any  State 
to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program  under 
this  Act  without  its  consent. 

“Program  Implementation 

“Sec.  223.  A  program  and  projects  author¬ 
ized  under  any  section  of  this  title  shall  not 
be  implemented  until  (1)  the  Commission 
has  consulted  with  the  appropriate  official 
or  officials  concerned  with  such  program  and 
projects  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  or  Governors  of  the  State  or  States 
involved  and  has  obtained  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  such  official  or  officials  with  respect 
to  such  program  and  projects  and  (2)  plans 
with  respect  to  such  program  and  projects 
have  been  recommended  by  the  Commission 
and  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
or  modified  by  the  President  or  such  Federal 
officer  or  officers  as  the  President  may 
designate. 

“Program  Development  Criteria 

“Sec.  224.  (a)  In  developing  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  programs  and  projects  to  be 
given  assistance  under  this  Act,  and  in  estab¬ 
lishing  within  those  recommendations  a 
priority  ranking  of  the  requests  for  assist¬ 
ance  presented  to  the  Commission,  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  follow  procedures  that  will 
insure  consideration  of  the  following  factors : 

“(1)  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  to  overall  regional  development 
including  its  location  in  an  area  determined 
by  the  State  to  have  a  significant  potential 
for  growth; 

“(2)  the  population  and  area  to  be  served 
by  the  project  or  class  of  projects  including 
the  relative  per  capita  income  and  the  un¬ 
employment  rates  in  the  area; 

“(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  avail¬ 
able  to  the  State  or  political  subdivisions  or 
instrumentalities  thereof  which  seek  to 
undertake  the  project; 

“(4)  the  importance  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  in  relation  to  other  projects  or 
classes  of  projects  which  may  be  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  same  funds; 

“(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project  for 
which  assistance  is  sought  will  improve,  on 
a  continuing  rather  than  a  temporary  basis, 
the  opportunities  for  employment,  the  aver¬ 
age  level  of  income,  or  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  area  served  by  the 
project. 

“(b)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  Act  to  be  used  (1)  in 
relocating  any  establishment  or  establish¬ 
ments  from  one  area  to  another;  (2)  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  cost  of  industrial  plants,  commer¬ 
cial  facilities,  machinery,  working  capital,  or 
other  industrial  facilities  or  to  enable  plant 
subcontractors  to  undertake  work  theretofore 
performed  in  another  area  by  other  subcon¬ 
tractors  or  contractors;  (3)  to  finance  the 
cost  of  facilities  for  the  generation,  transmis¬ 
sion,  or  distribution  of  electric  energy;  or  (4) 
to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  pro¬ 
duction,  transmission,  or  distribution  of  gas 
(natural,  manufactured,  or  mixed) . 

“TITLE  III - ADMINISTRATION 

“Local  Development  Districts — Certification 

“Sec.  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a 
‘local  development  district’  shall  be  an  entity 
certified  to  the  Commission  either  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  or  States  in  which 
such  entity  is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer 
designated  by  the  appropriate  State  law  to 
make  such  certification,  as  having  a  charter 
or  authority  that  includes  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  counties  or  parts  of  counties 
or  other  political  subdivisions  within  the  re¬ 
gion.  No  entity  shall  be  certified  as  a  local 
development  district  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  unless  it  is  one  of  the  following : 

“(1)  a  nonprofit  incorporated  body  or¬ 
ganized  or  chartered  under  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  located; 

“(2)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  a  State  or  local  government; 
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“(3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality 
created  through  an  interstate  compact;  or 
“(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  such  bodies,  agencies,  and  instru¬ 
mentalities. 

"Grants  for  Administrative  Expenses  of  Local 
Development  Districts  and  for  Research 
and  Demonstration  Projects 
"Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  authorized — 

“(1)  either  directly  or  through  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Commission,  to  make  grants 
for  administrative  expenses  to  local  develop¬ 
ment  districts.  The  amount  of  any  such 
grant  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such 
expenses  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  No  grants 
for  administrative  expenses  shall  be  made  to 
a  local  development  district  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  three  years  beginning  on  the  date 
the  initial  grant  is  made  to  such  development 
district.  The  local  contributions  for  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited 
to  space,  equipment,  and  services;  and 
"(2)  either  directly  or  through  arrange¬ 
ments  with  appropriate  public  or  private  or¬ 
ganizations  (including  the  Commission),  to 
provide  funds  for  investigation,  research, 
studies,  and  demonstration  projects,  but  not 
for  construction  purposes,  which  will  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“(b)  Recipients  of  Federal  assistance  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  to  be  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  main¬ 
tain  accurate  and  complete  records  of  trans¬ 
actions  and  activities  financed  with  Federal 
funds  and  report  thereon  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  The  records  of  the  recipient 
shall  be  available  for  audit  with  respect  to 
such  grants  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Comptroller  General,  or  their  duly 
authorized  representatives. 

“(c)  Not  to  exceed  $5,500,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"Project  Approval 

"Sec.  303.  An  application  for  a  grant  or 
for  any  other  assistance  for  a  program  or 
project  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  only  by 
a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
a  local  development  district.  Each  such  ap¬ 
plication  shall  be  made  through  the  State 
member  of  the  Commission  representing  such 
applicant,  and  such  State  member  shall  eval¬ 
uate  such  application  for  approval.  Only 
applications  for  programs  and  projects  which 
are  approved  by  a  State  member  as  meeting 
the  requirements  for  assistance  under  the 
Act  shall  be  approved  for  assistance  by  the 
Commission. 

“Annual  Report 

“Sec.  304.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commission 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor  of 
each  State  in  the  region  and  to  the  President, 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report  on 
the  activities  carried  out  under  this  Act  dur¬ 
ing  such  year. 

“TITLE  IV - APPROPRIATIONS  AND  MISCELLANE¬ 

OUS  PROVISIONS 

"Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropria¬ 
tions  authorized  in  section  201  for  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  development  highway  system, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1967,  to 
be  available  until  expended,  not  to  exceed 
$252,400,000  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

“Applicable  Labor  Standards 
“Sec.  402.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em¬ 
ployed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  in¬ 
cluding  painting  and  decorating,  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  financially 
assisted  through  the  Federal  funds  author¬ 
ized  under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 


construction  in  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  3176,  64  Stat.  1267,  5  U.S.C.  133— 
133z-15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as 
amended;  40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 

“Definition  of  Appalachian  Region 

“Sec.  403.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
‘Appalachian  region’  or  'the  region’  means 
that  area  of  the  eastern  United  States  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  following  counties  (including 
any  political  subdivision  located  within  such 
area)  : 

“In  Alabama,  the  counties  of  Bibb,  Blount, 
Calhoun,  Chambers,  Cherokee,  Chilton,  Clay, 
Cleburne,  Colbert,  Coosa,  Cullman,  De  Kalb, 
Elmore,  Etowah,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  Lauderdale,  Lawrence,  Limestone, 
Madison,  Marion,  Marshall,  Morgan,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Saint  Clair,  Shelby,  Talladega,  Talla¬ 
poosa,  Tuscaloosa,  Walker,  and  Winston; 

“In  Georgia,  the  counties  of  Banks,  Barrow, 
Bartow,  Carroll,  Catoosa,  Chattooga,  Chero¬ 
kee,  Dade,  Dawson,  Douglas,  Fannin,  Floyd, 
Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gilmer,  Gordon,  Gwinnett, 
Habersham,  Hall,  Haralson,  Heard,  Jackson, 
Lumpkin,  Madison,  Murray,  Paulding,  Pick¬ 
ens,  Polk,  Rabun,  Stephens,  Towns,  Union, 
Walker,  White,  and  Whitfield; 

“In  Kentucky,  the  counties  of  Adair,  Bath, 
Bell,  Boyd,  Breathitt,  Carter,  Casey,  Clark, 
Clay,  Clinton,  Cumberland,  Elliott,  Estill, 
Fleming,  Floyd,  Garrard,  Green,  Greenup, 
Harlan,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Knott,  Knox, 
Laurel,  Lawrence,  Lee,  Leslie,  Letcher,  Lewis, 
Lincoln,  McCreary,  Madison,  Magoffin.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Menifee,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan, 
Owsley,  Perry,  Pike,  Powell,  Pulaski,  Rock¬ 
castle,  Rowan,  Russell,  Wayne,  Whitley,  and 
Wolfe; 

“In  Maryland,  the  counties  of  Allegany, 
Garrett,  and  Washington; 

“In  North  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  Alleghany,  Ashe,  Avery,  Buncombe, 
Burke,  Caldwell,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Davie,  For¬ 
syth,  Graham,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Jackson, 
McDowell,  Macon,  Madison,  Mitchell,  Polk, 
Rutherford,  Stokes,  Surry,  Swain,  Transyl¬ 
vania,  Watauga,  Wilkes,  Yadkin,  and  Yancey; 

“In  Ohio,  the  counties  of  Adams,  Athens, 
Belmont,  Brown,  Carroll,  Clermount,  Co¬ 
shocton,  Gallia,  Guernsey,  Harrison,  High¬ 
land,  Hocking,  Holmes,  Jackson,  Jefferson, 
Lawrence,  .Meigs,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Musk¬ 
ingum,  Noble,  Perry,  Pike,  Ross,  Scioto,  Tus¬ 
carawas,  Vinton,  and  Washington; 

“In  Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Blair, 
Bradford,  Butler,  Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon, 
Centre,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  Fayette,  Forest,  Ful¬ 
ton,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson, 
Juniata,  Lackawanna,  Lawrence,  Luzerne, 
Lycoming,  McKean,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Monroe, 
Montour,  Northumberland,  Perry,  Pike,  Pot¬ 
ter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder,  Somerset,  Sullivan, 
Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  War¬ 
ren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Westmoreland,  and 
Wyoming. 

“In  South  Carolina,  the  counties  of  An¬ 
derson,  Cherokee,  Greenville,  Oconee,  Pick¬ 
ens,  and  Spartanburg; 

“In  Tennessee,  the  counties  of  Anderson, 
Bledsoe,  Blount,  Bradley,  Campbell,  Carter, 
Claiborne,  Clay,  Cocke,  Coffee,  Cumberland, 
De  Kalb,  Fentress,  Franklin,  Grainger, 
Greene,  Grundy,  Hamblen,  Hamilton,  Han¬ 
cock,  Hawkins,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Johnson, 
Knox,  Loudon,  McMinn,  Macon,  Marion, 
Meigs,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Overton,  Pickett, 
Polk,  Putnam,  Rhea,  Roane,  Scott,  Se¬ 
quatchie,  Sevier,  Smith,  Sullivan,  Unicoi, 
Union,  Van  Buren,  Warren,  Washington,  and 
White; 

“In  Virginia,  the  counties  of  Alleghany, 
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Bath,  Bland,  Botetourt,  Buchanan,  Carroll, 
Craig,  Dickenson,  Floyd,  Giles,  Grayson, 
Highland,  Lee,  Pulaski,  Russell,  Scott,  Smyth, 
Tazewell,  Washington,  Wise,  and  Wythe. 

“All  the  counties  of  West  Virginia. 
“Severability 

“Sec.  404.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  pro¬ 
vision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Termination 

“Sec.  405.  This  Act  shall  cease  to  be  in 
effect  on  July  1,  1971.” 

AMENDMENT  NO.  12 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  printing  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  bill,  and  I  also  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  it  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  page  44,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

“limitation 

“Sec.  404.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act,  no  funds  authorized  in 
this  Act,  other  than  those  authorized  in  sec¬ 
tion  201,  shall  be  expended  for  any  program 
or  project  except  to  the  extent  such  program 
or  project  is  carried  out  in  a  “redevelop¬ 
ment  area”,  designated  as  such  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  section  5  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  With  respect 
to  funds  authorized  in  section  201,  in  the  case 
of  areas  covered  by  this  Act  which  are  not 
designated  “redevelopment  areas”,  Federal 
funds  shall  be  furnished  on  the  same  basis 
as  in  the  case  of  all  other  areas  not.  so  de¬ 
signated.” 

On  page  44,  line  24,  in  lieu  of  “Sec.  404.” 
insert  “Sec.  405.”. 

On  page  45,  line  5,  in  lieu  of  “Sec.  405.”  in¬ 
sert  “Sec.  406.”. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
commend  the  fine  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Boggs],  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  in  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress;  and  also  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  that  committee  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
at  the  time  the  first  Appalachia  bill  was 
considered  and  reported  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  regret  very  much  that,  in  good 
conscience,  I  had  to  vote  against  that 
bill  when  it  passed  out  of  the  committee 
to  the  Senate  floor  last  year.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  I  voted  against  it  was  the 
failure  of  the  committee  to  accept  any 
amendments  to  the  bill.  The  amend¬ 
ment  I  have  just  sent  to  the  desk  is  sub¬ 
stantially  like  an  amendment  I  filed  last 
year. 

If  I  might  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  I  would 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  certainly  want  to 
give  my  attention  to  my  majority  leader 
and  also  to  my  friend  from  Iowa.  It  is 
a  little  difficult  to  do  both  at  the  same 
time.  But  I  am  very  happy  to  direct  my 
attention  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  anyone  can  do  it, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  able 
to  do  it.  I  should  like  to  discuss  the 
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amendment  and  make  a  few  comments, 
and  I  shall  certainly  welcome  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

What  prompted  my  interest  in  filing 
an  amendment  like  this  one  last  year  was 
the  revelation  in  the  minority  views  of 
the  House  report  that  many  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  embraced  in  the  Appalachia  area, 
and  specifically  listed  in  the  bill  now 
under  consideration,  are  not  “distressed” 
counties  at  all.  They  are  in  just  as  good 
financial  and  economic  condition  as 
many  other  counties  throughout  the 
country.  It  seemed  to  me  that  to  in¬ 
clude  them  in  the  Appalachia  area  cov¬ 
erage  for  special  treatment  constituted 
rather  unfortunate,  discriminatory  con¬ 
sideration. 

Granted  that  many  of  the  counties, 
and  perhaps  most  of  the  counties,  em¬ 
braced  by  the  bill  are,  in  fact,  counties 
which  are  suffering  from  a  below-average 
economic  condition,  my  amendment 
merely  provides  that  only  the  counties 
listed  in  the  bill  which  are,  in  fact,  “dis¬ 
tressed”  counties  be  given  preferential 
treatment.  Those  counties  which  are 
not  “distressed”  will  not  receive  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment. 

The  minority  views  contained  in  the 
House  report  last  year,  which  the  mi¬ 
nority  in  the  Senate  adopted  as  its  views, 
stated: 

The  highway  program  contained,  in  the 
hill — which  comprises  almost  80  percent  of 
the  money  authorization  in  the  bill — is  par¬ 
ticularly  discriminatory  against  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  for  it  authorizes  an 
additional  highway  program  for  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region  almost  as  large  as  the  annual 
program  for  construction  of  Federal  aid  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  highways  and  their  ur¬ 
ban  extensions  in  all  of  the  50  States,  plus 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
including  Appalachia. 

This  particular  part  of  the  bill  is  title 
n,  starting  on  page  13,  section  201.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  if  we  were  going  to 
agree  to  an  amendment  which  would 
make  sure  that  only  those  counties  which 
are  in  fact  distressed  counties  would  re¬ 
ceive  preferential  treatment  under  this 
bill,  the  best  place  to  start  is  the  section 
that  involves  80  percent  of  the  program, 
and  that  is  section  201. 

My  amendment  provides  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  the 
bill,  no  funds  authorized  in  this  bill,  other 
than  those  authorized  in  section  201, 
which  relates  to  the  highways,  shall  be 
expended  for  any  program  or  project  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  extent  that  such  program  or 
project  is  carried  out  in  a  redevelopment 
area,  designated  as  such  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  section  5 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

Section  5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  defines  such  areas.  And  it  is  quite 
clear  from  reading  section  5  that  they 
must  be  distress-type  areas  in  fact. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  section 
5  of  the  Public  Law  87-27,  87th  Con¬ 
gress,  S.  1,  May  1,  1961,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REDEVELOPMENT  AREAS 

Standards 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
as  “redevelopment  areas”  those  areas  within 


the  United  States  in  which  he  determines, 
upon  the  basis  of  standards  generally  com¬ 
parable  with  those  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2),  that  there  has  existed  substan¬ 
tial  and  persistent  unemployment  for  an  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  time.  There  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  areas  so  designated  any 
area — 

(1)  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  the  rate  of  unemployment,  excluding 
unemployment  due  primarily  to  temporary 
or  seasonal  factors,  is  currently  6  per  centum 
or  more  and  has  averaged  at  least  6  per 
centum  for  the  qualifying  time  periods  speci¬ 
fied  in  paragraph  (2) ;  and 

(2)  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that 
the  annual  average  rate  of  unemployment 
has  been  at  least— 

(A)  50  per  centum  above  the  national  av¬ 
erage  for  three  of  the  preceding  four  calendar 
years,  or 

(B)  75  per  centum  above  the  national  av¬ 
erage  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  calendar 
years,  or 

(C)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  calendar 
years. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  find  the  facts 
and  provide  the  data  to  be  used  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  making  the  determinations  required 
by  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  designate  as 
"redevelopment  areas”  those  areas  (including 
Indian  reservations)  within  the  United 
States  which  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  but  which  he 
determines  are  among  the  highest  in  num¬ 
bers  and  percentages  of  low-income  families, 
and  in  which  there  exists  a  condition  of  sub¬ 
stantial  and  persistent  unemployment  or  un¬ 
deremployment.  In  making  the  designations 
under  this  subsection  and  before  extending 
any  financial  assistance  as  the  result  of  desig¬ 
nations  under  this  subsection,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall,  by  regulation,  prescribe  detailed 
standards  upon  which  the  designations  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  based.  In  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  such  standards  the  Secretary  shall 
consider,  among  other  relevant  factors,  the 
number  of  low-income  farm  families  in  the 
various  rural  areas  of  the  United  States,  the 
proportion  that  such  low-income  families 
are  of  the  total  farm  families  of  each  of  such 
areas,  the  relationship  of  the  income  levels 
of  the  families  in  each  such  area  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  levels  of  income  in  the  United  States, 
the  extent  to  which  “rural  development” 
projects  have  previously  been  located  in  any 
such  area  under  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  current 
and  prospective  employment  opportunities  in 
each  such  area,  the  availability  of  manpower 
in  each  such  area  for  supplemental  employ¬ 
ment,  the  extent  of  migration  out  of  the 
area,  and  the  proportion  of  the  population 
of  each  such  area  which  has  been  receiving 
public  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  or  from  the  State  or  States  in  which 
such  area  is  located  or  from  any  municipality 
therein.  In  making  the  designations  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  endeavor 
to  distribute  the  projects  widely  among  the 
several  States,  so  far  as  is  feasible  and  proper, 
in  order  that  actual  experience  with  this  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  had  in  as  many  States  and  in 
as  many  areas  and  under  as  many  different 
circumstances  as  possible.  In  making  these 
determinations  the  Secretary  shall  be  guided, 
but  not  conclusively  governed,  by  pertinent 
studies  made,  and  information  and  data  col¬ 
lected  or  compiled,  by  (1)  departments,  agen¬ 
cies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  (2)  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  (3)  universities  and  land-grant  col¬ 
leges,  and  (4)  private  organizations. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  such 
other  heads  of  agencies  as  may  be  appro¬ 
priate  are  authorized  to  conduct  such  special 
studies,  obtain  such  information,  and  com¬ 


pile  and  furnish  to  the  Secretary  such  data 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or 
proper  to  enable  him  to  make  the  determina¬ 
tions  provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  when 
appropriate,  out  of  any  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
foregoing  officers  for  any  expenditures 
incurred  by  them  under  this  section. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “redevel¬ 
opment  area”  refers  to  any  area  within  the 
United  States  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  redevelopment  area. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  said 
that  none  of  the  counties  which  cannot 
qualify  as  “distressed”  counties  would  be 
allowed  to  receive  any  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  under  this  amendment  except  with 
respect  to  section  201.  That  is  the  high¬ 
way  section.  With  respect  to  that  sec¬ 
tion,  my  amendment  does  enable  such 
“nondistressed”  counties  to  receive  some 
assistance.  The  amendment  provides 
that  Federal  funds  shall  be  furnished  to 
those  particular  counties  which  are  not 
“distress”  counties,  but  only  on  the  same 
basis  as  in  the  case  of  other  areas  in  the 
country  not  so  designated. 

There  is  a  reason  for  permitting  “non¬ 
distressed”  counties  to  come  in  under  this 
bill,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  I  have 
provided.  I  can  understand  how  there 
might  be  three  counties  in  a  row  through 
which  a  highway  program  should  be  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  upper  county  and  the  lower 
county  are  distress  counties.  The  middle 
county  is  a  county  that  is  in  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  economic  condition,  and  can 
not  qualify  as  a  “distress”  county.  In 
order  to  develop  this  program,  we  would 
have  to  have  the  highway  go  through  all 
three  counties.  My  amendment  would 
provide  that  we  would  permit  the  high¬ 
way  to  go  through  all  three  counties,  but 
that  the  middle  county,  which  is  not  a 
“distress”  county,  shall  not  receive  any 
more  Federal  aid  on  this  highway  pro¬ 
gram  than  any  other  county  enjoying  a 
similar  economic  position  in  some  other 
part  of  the  country.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  an  unreasonable  provision. 

Some  say  that  to  single  out  Appalachia 
with  its  distressed  counties  alone  is  dis¬ 
criminatory  with  respect  to  other  areas 
of  the  country.  The  majority  views  con¬ 
tained  in  the  committee  report  deny  that. 
But  perhaps  it  can  be  argued  that  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  involved. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  would  not  push  this  preferential 
treatment  to  the  extent  of  including 
counties  which  are  not  “distress”  coun¬ 
ties  at  all,  and  would  not  undertake  to 
give  such  counties  just  as  much  benefit 
and  just  as  much  coverage  under  the  bill 
as  the  “distress”  counties. 

We  pointed  out  in  our  minority  views 
last  year  a  table  of  the  counties  which 
shows  that  67  of  the  355  Appalachian 
counties  are  not  even  eligible  for  grants 
under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act. 
That  indicates  a  good  share  of  such  coun¬ 
ties  are,  by  the  nature  of  things,  not 
qualified  for  this  type  of  preferential 
treatment  by  Congress. 

I  recognize  that  the  highway  program 
is  a  large  part  of  this  program,  and  that 
in  order  to  have  a  coordinated  program, 
we  must  build  a  highway  through  coun- 
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ties  that  are  not  “distress”  counties,  but 
are  at  least  average  or  above  average  in 
economic  growth. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  permit 
this  to  be  done,  with  the  provision,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Federal  assistance  for 
highways  in  such  “nondistressed”  coun¬ 
ties  be  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  it 
would  be  in  counties  anywhere  else  in 
the  United  States  which  are  not  “dis¬ 
tressed”  counties. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  to  comment  on  this  point. 
The  Senator  knows  that  I  value  his 
opinion  most  highly.  He  is  a  most  dedi¬ 
cated,  hard-working  Senator.  He  is  not 
the  kind  of  person  to  seek  preferential 
treatment  without  reason.  I  want  the 
Senator  to  know  that  this  amendment  is 
being  offered  in  the  utmost  of  good  faith. 
It  is  not  designed  to  harm  the  program. 
It  is  designed  to  make  sure  that  the 
money,  which  will  be  considerable — that 
goes  into  the  Appalachian  region  will  go 
only  or  at  least  primarily  to  “distressed” 
counties. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  able  colleague,  who  shared 
membership  with  me  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  prior  to  the  89th  Con¬ 
gress.  Sometimes  I  wish  that  he  were 
still  on  the  committee  so  that  he  would 
be  able  to  assist  me.  The  Senator  is  most 
constructive  in  his  approach. 

However,  I  remember  times  when  he 
has  offered,  not  one  amendment,  but  so 
many  amendments  to  legislation  which 
was  being  considered  in  the  committee 
that  it  caused  me  some  discomfort  and 
some  concern. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Even  to  the  extent  that 
the  Senator  believed  that  in  good  con¬ 
science  he  had  to  accept  one  or  two  of 
them  on  occasion. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mi-.  President,  this  is  not  an  area  rede¬ 
velopment  bill.  This  is  a  regional  de¬ 
velopment  bill.  It  has  program  criteria, 
rather  than  what  we  designate  in  the 
ARA  as  county  eligibility  criteria.  The 
amendment  which  is  being  discussed  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  reject  this 
regional  concept.  That  concept  is  the 
heart  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  make  it  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  does  not  reject  this 
concept  at  all.  The  amendment  was 
meticulously  drawn  so  that  the  concept 
would  be  preserved,  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  distressed  counties,  but  also  with 
respect  to  other  counties — of  which  there 
must  be  at  least  70 — which  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  qualify  as  distressed  counties. 

All  this  amendment  proposes  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  that,  while  preserving  the  concept, 
the  money  goes  to  the  “distressed  coun- 
•  ties,”  as  far  as  singling  them  out  for 
preferential  treatment  is  concerned.  But 
the  money  that  goes  to  the  nondistressed 
counties  cannot  be  on  any  other  basis 
than  money  going  to  other  nondistressed 
counties  in  other  areas. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  not  attempting  by 
this  amendment  to  destroy  the  concept. 
I  am  trying  to  preserve  the  concept. 


I  say  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  that  when  I  first  started 
looking  into  this  matter,  I  had  an  amend¬ 
ment  drafted  that  would  have  precluded 
any  aid  whatsoever  to  any  nondistressed 
county  under  this  bill.  But,  after  con¬ 
sulting  some  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  including  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  I  was 
persuaded  that  the  major  portion  of  this 
program  would  deal  with  highways,  and 
that  we  cannot  have  a  highway  program 
and  say  that  we  shall  have  a  checker¬ 
board  approach.  We  must  consider  the 
entire  area. 

So  I  want  to  preserve  it.  I  simply  do 
not  want  the  county  in  the  middle, 
to  use  the  example  I  used  earlier,  to 
have  any  better  treatment  than  any 
other  county  that  is  enjoying  equal  eco¬ 
nomic  prosperity. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  was  about  to  say, 
when  the  Senator  asked  to  be  recognized 
again,  and  rightly  so,  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  the  Senator  is  discussing  recog¬ 
nizes  the  intercounty  concept  of  the 
nature  of  our  highway  construction.  He 
also  knows  full  well  that  streams  do 
not  stop  at  county  lines,  and  he  knows 
that  bad  health  conditions  do  not  ab¬ 
ruptly  end  at  county  lines.  He  knows 
that  the  treatment  of  what  we  call 
watersheds  must  embrace  multicounty 
areas.  One  of  the  major  conceptional 
differences  between  this  bill  and  the 
ARA  program  is  the  establishment  of 
multicounty  development  districts.  I 
do  not  see  how  you  could  eliminate  some 
70  counties  from  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  retain  these  districts. 

I  point  out  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
amendment,  if  it  is  to  be  offered,  should 
not  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

I  call  attention  to  the  program  de¬ 
velopment  criteria  contained  in  section 
224,  on  page  36  of  the  bill,  in  which  it 
is  stated : 

(1)  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class 
or  projects  to  overall  regional  development 
including  its  location  in  an  area  determined 
by  the  State  *  *  * 

It  could  be  determined  to  have  a  po¬ 
tential  growth  or  a  significant  potential 
for  growth. 

This  is  a  question  for  determination 
by  a  State.  Would  the  Senator  think 
that  might  be  a  reasonable  assumption? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes,  indeed.  I  have 
no  difficulty  with  this  approach  at  all. 
All  I  want  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that 
when  we  go  into  this  area,  a  county 
which  is  enjoying  average  or  better  than 
average  economic  prosperty  will  put  up 
the  money  it  would  have  to  put  up  if  it 
were  located  in  Iowa  or  Nebraska  or  any 
other  State  because  it  happens  to  be 
enjoying  average  or  above  average  eco¬ 
nomic  prosperty. 

So  far  as  the  watershed  program  is 
concerned,  we  have  many  millions  of 
dollars  going  into  watershed  programs 
which  are  completely  unrelated,  so  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned,  to  the  pending 
legislation.  If  there  is  a  watershed  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  distressed  county  needs  some 
money,  it  can  obtain  money  under  this 
bill.  If  it  happens  to  tie  into  a  non¬ 
distressed  county,  it  could  obtain  money 
from  the  watershed  program.  So  I  do 


not  see  that  the  area  approach  would 
be  jeopardized  at  all. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  If  the  amendment 
were  offered  and  adopted  it  might  cut 
off  one  of  the  counties  where  there  was 
a  growth  potential.  I  would  not  want 
that  to  happen.  It  could  happen. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Perhaps  I  have  mis¬ 
read  the  purpose  of  the  legislation,  but 
as  I  understand  it,  we  are  interested  in 
growth  potentials  of  areas  enjoying  be¬ 
low  average  economic  prosperity. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Sometimes  the  eco¬ 
nomically  healthy  county  can  be  the 
magnet  to  draw  the  less  economically 
healthy  counties  into  development  pro¬ 
grams.  It  may  be  the  anchor  county 
which  is  vital  to  the  success  of  an  entire 
program  of  a  developmental  district. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  may  have 
a  point,  but  the  only  trouble  is  that  that 
point  was  rejected  by  the  Congress  and 
the  President  when  the  area  redevelop¬ 
ment  program  was  adopted.  At  that 
time  we  refused  to  recognize  the  polari¬ 
zation  theory  with  respect  to  above 
average  counties.  I  voted  against  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  because  I  found 
provisions  in  it  which  I  felt  would  be 
inequitably  applied. 

I  believe  the  thrust  of  the  Appalachia 
program,  certainly  from  the  press  re¬ 
ports  and  reading  the  majority  report 
on  the  bill,  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
reach  the  low  economic  average  areas 
and  give  them  vitality  so  that  they  will 
grow.  We  are  not  talking  about  wealthy 
counties  or  average  economic  areas.  We 
are  talking  about  below  average  eco¬ 
nomic  counties.  Without  that  we  would 
not  have  the  bill.  I  cannot  understand 
why  this  program  could  not  be  carried 
out  by  concentrating  on  the  distressed 
areas. 

So  far  as  the  unique  money  treatment 
is  concerned,  let  the  other  counties  which 
are  enjoying  normal  prosperity  do  just 
as  any  other  normal  county  has  to  do 
so  far  as  the  Federal  Treasury  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  presume  there  would  be  a  great 
incentive  for  other  counties,  if  they  saw 
the  Federal  Treasury  putting  great 
amounts  of  money  into  marginal  or  be¬ 
low -average  counties  adjacent  to  them. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  study  the 
amendment,  because  my  amendment  is 
not  designed  to  draw  the  teeth  from  the 
bill.  It  is  not  designed  to  harm  the  bill. 
But  it  is  hard  for  me  to  tell  people  living 
in  counties  which,  unfortunately,  are 
below  average  economically,  and  who 
yet  are  still  paying  taxes,  that  we  are 
expending  some  of  their  tax  money — not 
for  a  county  which  is  in  a  similar  eco¬ 
nomic  condition,  but  for  a  county  which 
is  enjoying  economic  prosperity. 

That  is  what  will  happen  if  the  bill 
passes  in  its  present  form. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I 
hope  he  will  think  hard  and  deeply  on 
this  amendment,  because  I  know  he  is  a 
most  conscientious  person.  I  hope  he 
will  study  it  in  the  full  realization  that 
the  amendment  is  designed  to  be  con¬ 
structive  and  helpful. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  shall  give  it 
thoughtful  consideration.  It  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  concern  last  year.  It  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  study  again  this  year.  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  contribution  the  Senator  has 
made  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  amendment  can¬ 
not  be  accepted,  I  will  probably  ask  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Would  the  Senator 
like  a  vote  on  it  now? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  that  there 
is  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
vote  on  the  bill  at  2  o’clock  Monday. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  At  3  o’clock. 

Mr.  MILLER.  At  3  o’clock  next  Mon¬ 
day.  Many  Senators  are  absent.  There 
was  some  sort  of  gentleman’s  agreement 
that  there  would  not  be  rollcalls  this 
afternoon.  My  amendment  is  not 
printed.  I  would  much  prefer  to  have 
my  amendment  printed  and  on  the  desks 
of  Senators  before  I  ask  for  a  rollcall, 
but  I  wanted  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
brief  discussion  on  it  before  any  rollcall 
on  my  amendment  on  Monday  before 
the  Senate  reached  the  point  of  voting 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
very  brief  discussion,  because  possibly 
there  will  be  many  votes  on  Monday. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  said 
last  evening  that  he  did  not  desire  to  in¬ 
convenience  any  Senator,  but  it  was 
never  indicated  that  there  would  be  no 
rollcalls  today. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  realize  that  nothing 
has  been  stated  on  this  point.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  understand  that  if  there 
is  to  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  this  after¬ 
noon,  in  fairness  to  the  Senate,  it  should 
be  on  amendments  printed  and  on  the 
desk  rather  than  on  an  amendment  which 
I  have  just  submitted,  which  will  not  be 
printed  and  on  the  desk  until  Monday 
next.  I  had  intended  to  develop  my  re¬ 
marks  this  afternoon  so  that  if  there  is 
to  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  Monday, 
these  remarks  will  be  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Senators  could  read  the  colloquy 
between  the  two  Senators. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  could  be  made,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  in  a  few  minutes,  prior 
to  the  yea-and-nay  vote,  if  it  were  to  be 
laid  over  until  Monday  until  his  amend¬ 
ment  is  printed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  my  assurance  that  my  com¬ 
ments  will  be  brief.  I  hope,  however, 
that  he  understands  why  the  amendment 
should  be  printed  and  lie  over  until  Mon¬ 
day. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Especially  when  other 
amendments  are  printed  now. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  '  The  Senator  has 
made  a  reasonable  request,  and  I  thank 
him. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  was 
true  a  year  ago,  I  have  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  discussion  and  explana¬ 
tion  offered  to  the  Senate  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]. 

Last  year,  I  voted  in  support  of  the 
creation  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act.  I  have  every  inten¬ 
tion  of  voting  in  support  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Development  Act  which 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  again  presents  to  the  Senate. 


It  is  not  alone  that  the  facts  are  com¬ 
pelling  and  persuasive,  but  because  of  the 
effective  style  and  manner  of  presenta¬ 
tion  by  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
which  lend  additional  support  to  the 
position  I  intend  to  take. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  Senate  report 
on  S.  3.  I  am  delighted  to  see  in  the 
committee  report  a  statement  which  I 
know  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  that — 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  economic 
conditions  in  the  Ozark  Mountain  area,  in 
the  upper  Great  Lakes  region,  and  in 
pockets  of  poverty  of  varying  size  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States. 

The  committee  report  goes  on  to  advise 
that  the  administration  intends  to 
promptly  request  congx-essional  action 
for  dealing  with  regional  problems  in 
other  areas. 

The  committee  confirms  what  all  of  us 
interested  in  other  regions  have  estab¬ 
lished  by  informal  conversation  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph],  that  the  committee  intends  to 
give  early  consideration  to  other 
regional  development  problems. 

Incidentally,  I  share  the  attitude  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  committee  report,  that 
merely  because  there  are  other  areas  of 
concern  with  acute  need  is  no  reason  to 
reject  the  proposal  now  before  the 
Senate. 

In  addition,  I  am  delighted  that  my 
senior  colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Works,  introduced  yester¬ 
day  the  bill  which  now  bears  Senate  No. 
812. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  not  only  has  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  pre¬ 
sented  the  bill  with  other  cosponsors,  but 
also  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  has  joined  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  HART.  I  was  delighted  to  sup¬ 
port  the  bill  introduced  by  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara],  to  the  extent  of  becoming  a 
cosponsor  to  lend  it  any  support  it 
might  need;  but  his  own  standing  and 
experience  in  this  area  and  his  position 
on  the  committee,  I  believe,  speak  elo¬ 
quently  about  all  that  needs  to  be  said 
on  the  subject.  However,  it  does  repre¬ 
sent  a  further  response  to  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  concern  by  those  of  us  who 
represent  regions  which  are  comparable 
in  many  respects  to  Appalachia. 

Today,  therefore,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  useful,  even  though  briefly,  to 
outline  a  proposal  that  was  made  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  by  several 
of  us  representing  such  a  region — 
namely,  the  region  of  the  upper  Great 
Lakes. 

Last  week,  when  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  held  hearings  on  S.  3,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee  of  which  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  chair¬ 
man,  to  present  a  proposal  which  was  in 
the  form  of  a  suggested  amendment.  On 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  two  Sena¬ 
tors  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy 
and  Mr.  Mondale],  our  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  the  creation,  on  enactment  of  the 


Appalachia  Act,  of  an  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

Although  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  stated  their  genuine  concern  for  the 
problems  of  the  area  and,  as  I  have  in¬ 
dicated,  their  intention  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems,  it  has  not  seen  fit,  at 
this  time,  to  report  the  amendment. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  desirable  there  be  some  discussion  of 
the  need  for  additional  regional  authori¬ 
ties  able  to  move  expeditiously  on  the 
economic  revitalization  of  regions,  such 
as  that  in  Appalachia,  which  have  been 
bypassed  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Nation. 

The  sponsors  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
proposal  believe  that  economic  distress 
within  this  80-county  area  of  northern 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota  can 
best  be  relieved  by  coordinated  regional 
action.  We  believe  further  that  Federal 
and  State  assistance  aimed  at  bringing 
new  economic  life  to  these  communities 
and  their  people  can  best  be  channeled 
through  such  regional  action. 

At  this  stage,  our  proposal  does  not 
contemplate  major  public  works  expendi¬ 
tures.  We  are  concerned  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  regional  authority  with 
adequate  powers  and  resources  to  assist 
in  the  training,  resource  development, 
and  public  works  planning  that  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  to  our  upper  Great 
Lakes  communities  the  full  benefits  of 
expanding  and  viable  economic  growth. 

We  speak  for  a  region  with  unemploy¬ 
ment  that  has  averaged  some  20  percent 
higher  than  the  unemployment  rate  of 
Appalachia. 

We  speak  of  a  region  where  depletion 
of  some  of  the  natural  resources  have 
left  many  of  the  same  problems  that  we 
find  in  Appalachia.  This  is  an  area  of 
closed  iron  mines,  underutilized  timber 
resources,  inadequate  highways,  and  re¬ 
moteness;  but  where  there  is  also  great 
potential  for  recreation  and  the  fuller 
utilization  of  the  timber,  low  grade  iron, 
water  resources  and  human  resources  of 
the  region. 

Much  preparation,  much  thought,  and 
much  groundwork  has  occured  on  which 
we  argue  that  we  now  should  find  Con¬ 
gress  reacting  to  the  preliminary  studies 
and  recommendations.  We  feel  that 
Congress  should  include  in  its  legislative 
program  this  session,  the  enactment, 
along  with  the  Appalachia  bill,  of  our 
proposal  for  an  Upper  Great  Lakes  De¬ 
velopment  Authority. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  cooperation  with  local  development 
groups,  State  resource  agencies,  and 
many  private  interests,  has  held  confer¬ 
ences  and  maintained  a  continuing  liai¬ 
son  between  private  and  public  agencies 
within  this  region.  In  1963,  highlighted 
by  President  Kennedy’s  speech,  an  inclu¬ 
sive  conference  was  held  in  Duluth.  The 
need  for  regional  cooperation  and  coordi¬ 
nation  was  manifest. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who 
propose  this  amendment  do  not  wish  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  legislative  action  on 
Appalachia.  We  are  grateful  for  the  tre¬ 
mendously  important  groundwork  that 
has  been  laid  by  the  congressional  Mem¬ 
bers  from  the  Appalachian  States  over 
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these  several  years,  culminating  in  the 
approaching  vote  in  the  Senate,  which  I 
have  every  confidence  will  support  the 
recommendations  with  respect  to  Appa¬ 
lachia. 

We  believe  that  an  Appalachian  type 
authority  is  an  important  pilot  under¬ 
taking  that  will  help  other  regions  draw 
on  its  work  and  experience.  We  are 
hopeful  that  quick  and  expeditious  com¬ 
mittee  hearings  will  be  held  on  specific 
proposals,  such  as  ours,  so  that  another 
year  will  not  pass  while  we  wait  for  effi¬ 
cient  and  effective  regional  action. 

We  have  noted  the  encouraging  report 
that  funds  will  be  allocated  for  assisting 
with  regional  development  programs  in 
the  new  ARA  authorization.  But  there 
are  still  unanswered  questions — ques¬ 
tions  to  which  it  is  essential  we  have  an¬ 
swers  if  a  useful  and  effective  program 
of  regional  development  is  to  be  under¬ 
taken. 

Included  in  these  questions,  of  course, 
would  be  the  concern  as  to  whether  there 
will  be  administration  support  for  addi¬ 
tional  regional  authorities  and  Federal- 
State  organizations.  Will  this  be  the 
main  vehicles  for  channeling  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  for  roads  and  the  public  roads 
into  coordinated  regional  development? 

We  believe  we  have  some  of  the  an¬ 
swers  that  best  fit  this  80-county  region 
in  our  proposal  for  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Authority.  We  are  hopeful  that 
when  this  later  proposal  comes  to  the 
Senate  it  will  receive  support  from  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  who  represent  Ap¬ 
palachian  States  and  are  today  receiv¬ 
ing  the  support  of  those  of  us  who  have 
equal  concern  for  our  remote  areas. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  so  that  the 
Record  may  be  clear  on  the  amendment 
for  an  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  De¬ 
velopment  Act  that  was  considered  in 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the 
amendment,  a  section-by-section  sum¬ 
mary  and  tables  which  accompanied  my 
testimony,  and  which  outline  some  of  the 
persuasive  reasons  why  this  80-county 
area  in  the  northern  portions  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  should  be 
the  next  region  on  which  Congress  acts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  page  1  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“CHAPTER  1 - APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

“ Short  title 

“Section  1.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as 
the  ‘Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965’,  and  all  references  in  this  chapter  to 
the  words  ‘this  Act’  shall  be  held  to  refer 
to  ‘this  chapter’.” 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  chapter: 

“CHAPTER  2 - UPPER  GREAT  LAKES  REGIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

“Title  V — Short  title  and  statement  of 
purpose 
“Short  Title 

“Sec.  501.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965’. 

“Findings  and  Statement  of  Purpose 

“Sec.  502.  As  a  result  of  changes  in  the 
nature  of  its  resource  base  and  changing  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  national  economy,  the  up¬ 
per  Great  Lakes  region  of  the  United  States 
lags  behind  the  Nation  in  its  economic 


growth,  and  its  people  have  not  shared  prop¬ 
erly  in  the  Nation’s  prosperity.  The  region’s 
historical  reliance  on  the  extractive  indus¬ 
tries  of  metals  mining  and  lumbering  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  depletion  of  its  high  grade  natural 
resources,  and  it  has  not  found  the  means  to 
adapt  fully  to  the  exploitation  of  its  lower 
grade  resources.  Upgrading  the  human  and 
natural  resources  and  their  uses,  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  region’s  recreation  potential 
are  prerequisites  for  vigorous  and  self-sus¬ 
taining  growth.  Such  a  needed  revitalization 
can  come  only  through  extensive  participa¬ 
tion  by  State  and  local  authorities  along  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  implementing  de¬ 
velopment  programs  tailored  to  the  needs  and 
resources  of  the  region.  Congress  recognizes 
that  a  large  body  of  research  by  Federal, 
State,  and  private  organizations  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  feasibility,  the  desirability,  and 
the  urgent  need  for  regionwide  development. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
to  assist  the  region  in  meeting  its  special 
problems,  to  promote  economic  development, 
and  to  establish  a  framework  for  joint  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  efforts  toward  making  the 
adaptations  and  advances  essential  to  growth 
on  a  coordinated  and  concerted  basis.  As 
the  region  obtains  the  needed  technologies 
and  infrastructure  and  the  requisite  human 
resources  to  guide  and  operate  its  new  ac¬ 
tivities,  Congress  expects  that  the  region  will 
then  be  able  to  participate  more  effectively 
in  the  national  free  enterprise  economy. 
“Title  VI — The  Upper  Great  Lakes  Develop¬ 
ment  Authority 
“Membership  and  Voting 

“Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Upper  Great  Lakes  De¬ 
velopment  Authority  (referred  to  as  the 
‘Authority’)  shall  be  composed  of  seven 
members,  four  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  three  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  States,  one  from  each  partici¬ 
pating  State.  No  member  of  the  Authority 
shall  be  the  holder  of  a  full-time  public 
office  in  either  State  or  Federal  Government. 
Of  the  Presidential  appointments,  one  shall 
be  made  from  each  of  the  participating 
States;  the  fourth  shall  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  President  and  shall  serve  as  Chairman 
and  full-time  executive  officer  of  the  Au¬ 
thority. 

“(b)  Decisions  by  the  Authority,  unless 
delegated  to  the  Chairman,  shall  require  the 
affirmative  vote  of  the  Chairman  and  three 
others. 

“(c)  The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Executive  Salary  Schedule  established 
by  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964. 
There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Chairman  appointed 
by  the  Chairman  with  the  approval  of  the 
Authority,  who  shall  serve  as  his  alternate 
and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Sched¬ 
ule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  and 
when  not  serving  as  an  alternate  for  the 
Chairman  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Chairman.  Other 
members  of  the  Authority  shall  receive  com¬ 
pensation  at  a  rate  of  $75  per  diem  for  each 
day  on  which  they  are  engaged  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  duties  of  the  Authority,  and 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Authority  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

“Functions  of  the  Authority 

“Sec.  602.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  the  Authority  shall — 

“(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  com¬ 
prehensive  and  coordinated  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams,  including  those  for  land  use  and  pub¬ 
lic  works,  and  establish  priorities  thereunder, 
giving  due  consideration  to  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region; 

“(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations, 
research,  and  studies,  including  where  neces¬ 
sary,  inventory  and  analysis  of  the  resources 
of  the  region,  and,  in  cooperation  with  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor  dem¬ 
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onstration  projects  designed  to  foster  re¬ 
gional  productivity  and  growth; 

“(3)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with 
the  agency  involved,  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  and  private  programs  and,  where  ap¬ 
propriate,  recommend  modifications  or  addi¬ 
tions  which  will  increase  their  effectiveness 
in  the  region  and  assist  in  their  financing; 

“(4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  ap¬ 
propriate,  interstate  compacts  and  other 
forms  of  interstate  cooperation,  and  work 
with  State  and  local  agencies  in  developing 
appropriate  model  legislation; 

“(5)  support  existing  local  development 
districts  and  encourage  their  formation 
where  needed  by  providing  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  participating  in  the  financing  of 
professional  staff  and  administration; 

“(6)  encourage  private  investment  in  in¬ 
dustrial,  commercial,  and  recreational  proj¬ 
ects; 

“(7)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinat¬ 
ing  unit  for  Federal,  State,  and  local  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  region; 

“(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  proposed  solu¬ 
tions  and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appro¬ 
priate,  citizens  and  special  advisory  councils 
and  public  conferences;  and 

“(9)  formulate  for  the  Congress  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  development  projects  with  proposals 
for  Federal  participation  in  their  funding. 

“Administrative  Powers  of  the  Authority 

“Sec.  603.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under 
this  chapter,  the  Authority  is  authorized  to — 

“(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  conduct 
of  its  business  and  the  performance  of  its 
functions; 

“(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  en¬ 
able  the  Authority  to  carry  out  its  functions, 
in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949; 

“(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  (who  is  hereby  so  au¬ 
thorized)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
the  Authority  such  personnel  within  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  jurisdiction  as  the  Authority 
may  need  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each 
such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority, 
pay,  or  other  employee  status; 

“(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  government  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter¬ 
governmental  agency; 

“(5)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or 
donations  of  services  or  property,  real,  per¬ 
sonal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible; 

“(6)  enter  into  and  perform  such  con¬ 
tracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  and  on  such  terms 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  de¬ 
partment,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any 
political  subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumen¬ 
tality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm, 
association,  or  corporation; 

“(7)  establish  a  permanent  office  at  such 
location  as  it  may  select  and  field  offices  at 
such  other  places  as  it  may  deem  appropriate; 
and 

“(8)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur 
such  other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate. 

“Title  VII — Special  programs  for  upper  Great 
Lakes  region 

“Natural  Resource  Development 

“Sec.  701.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the 
conservation  and  fuller  utilization  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  region,  the  Authority 
is  authorized  to  contract  with  or  make  grants 
to  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumental¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States,  any  State  or  political 
subdivision,  agency  or  instrumentality  there¬ 
of,  any  public  or  private  educational  institu¬ 
tion  or  any  private  research  organization  to 
carry  on  basic  and  applied  research  on  im¬ 
proving  techniques  for  extracting,  processing, 
transporting,  and  marketing  of  such  re¬ 
sources. 
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“(b)  Not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  801  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 
“Training  Assistance 

“Sec.  702.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  continu¬ 
ing  and  orderly  planning  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  economic  development  programs 
within  the  region,  the  Authority  is  author¬ 
ized  to  award  fellowships  for  graduate  study 
in  resource  development,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  community  development,  area  eco¬ 
nomic  planning,  economic  and  physical  plan¬ 
ning,  and  such  other  areas  of  study  as  the 
Authority  determines  will  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  chapter. 

“(b)  Not  to  exceed  $500,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  801  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 
“Recreational  Development:  Lake  Superior 
Scenic  Highway 

“Sec.  703.  (a)  In  order  to  develop  and  co¬ 
ordinate  the  recreational  resources  of  the 
region,  the  Authority,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  prepare  de¬ 
tailed  plans  for  a  scenic  highway  in  the  re¬ 
gion  to  be  known  as  the  Lake  Superior  Scenic 
Highway.  Such  plans  shall  include  land  use 
planning  in  the  impact  areas  of  the  highway 
with  emphasis  on  sites  for  recreational  de¬ 
velopment  and  provision  for  the  control  over 
the  use  of  such  sites. 

“(b)  Not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  801  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section, 
of  which  10  per  centum  shall  be  available  for 
the  land  use  planning  referred  to  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  this  section. 

“Local  Development  Districts:  Certification, 
Financial  Assistance 

“Sec.  704.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter,  a  ‘local  development  district’  shall 
be  an  entity  certified  to  the  Authority  either 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  States  in 
which  such  entity  is  located,  or  by  the  State 
officer  designated  by  the  appropriate  State 
law  to  make  such  certification,  as  having  a 
charter  or  authority  that  includes  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  counties  or  parts  of 
counties  or  other  political  subdivisions 
within  the  region.  No  entity  shall  be  certi¬ 
fied  as  a  local  development  district  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  unless  it  is  one  of  the 
following : 

“(1)  A  nonprofit  incorporated  body  or¬ 
ganized  or  chartered  under  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  located; 

“ (2)  A  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  a  State  or  local  government; 

“(3)  A  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumental¬ 
ity  created  through  an  interstate  compact; 
or 

“(4)  A  nonprofit  association  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  such  bodies,  agencies,  and  instru¬ 
mentalities. 

“(b)  The  Authority  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  certified  local  development  dis¬ 
tricts  for  the  costs  of  technical  staff  and  con¬ 
sultant  assistance  to  such  districts.  The 
amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  such  costs  in  any  one  fiscal 
year.  The  Authority  may  delegate  staff 
members  to  assist  certified  local  development 
districts  to  prepare  requests  for  grants  under 
this  section. 

“(c)  Not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  801  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

“Title  VIII — Miscellaneous 
“Authorization  of  Appropriations 

“Sec.  801.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1966,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  carry  out 
this  chapter,  and  for  fiscal  years  thereafter 
such  amounts  as  the  Congress  shall  hereafter 
authorize. 

“Annual  Report 

“Sec.  802.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Authority 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor  of 
each  State  in  the  region  and  to  the  Presi¬ 


dent,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  activities  carried  out  under  this 
chapter  during  such  year. 

“Consent  of  States 

“Sec.  803.  Nothing  contained  in  this  chap¬ 
ter  shall  be  interpreted  as  requiring  any 
State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program 
under  this  chapter  without  its  consent. 

“Definition  of  Upper  Great  Lakes  Region 

“Sec.  804.  As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term 
‘Upper  Great  Lakes  region’  or  the  ‘region’ 
means  that  area  of  the  midwestern  United 
States  consisting  of  the  following  counties 
(including  any  political  subdivision  located 
within  such  area) : 

“In  Minnesota — Aitkin,  Beltrami,  Carlton, 
Cass,  Clearwater,  Cook,  Crow  Wing,  Hubbard, 
Itasca,  Koochiching,  Lake,  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Pine,  Roseau,  St.  Louis,  and  Wadena; 

“In  Wisconsin — Ashland,  Bayfield,  Burnett, 
Douglas,  Florence,  Forest,  Iron,  Langlade, 
Lincoln,  Marinette,  Menominee,  Oconto, 
Oneida,  Price,  Rusk,  Sawyer,  Taylor,  Vilas, 
and  Washburn; 

“In  Michigan — Alcona,  Alger,  Alpena,  Ant¬ 
rim,  Arenac,  Baraga,  Benzie,  Charlevoix,  Che¬ 
boygan,  Chippewa,  Clare,  Crawford,  Delta, 
Dickinson,  Emmet,  Gladwin,  Gogebic,  Grand 
Traverse,  Houghton,  Iosco,  Iron,  Kalkaska, 
Keweenaw,  Lake,  Leelanau,  Luce,  Mackinac, 
Manistee,  Marquette,  Mason,  Mecosta,  Me¬ 
nominee,  Missaukee,  Montmorency,  Newaygo, 
Oceana,  Ogemaw,  Ontonagon,  Osceola,  Os¬ 
coda,  Otsego,  Presque  Isle,  Roscommon, 
Schoolcraft,  and  Wexford.” 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “A  bill  to 
provide  public  works  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  programs  and  the  planning  and  coordi¬ 
nation  needed  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  Appalachian  Region  and  to  provide 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  as¬ 
sist  the  economic  development  of  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  region.” 

Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Development 

Act  Presented  as  Amendment  No.  1  to 

S.  3 

TITLE  V - SHORT  TITLE  AND  STATEMENT  OF 

PURPOSE 

Section  501 :  The  short  title  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  “Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Devel¬ 
opment  Act  of  1965.” 

Section  502  sets  forth  the  findings  that 
the  upper  Great  Lakes  region  lags  behind 
the  Nation  in  economic  growth  as  a  result 
of  changes  in  the  nature  of  its  resource  base 
and  the  requirements  of  the  Nation’s  econ¬ 
omy,  and  that  revitalization  can  come  only 
through  extensive  participation  by  State  and 
local  authorities  along  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  implementing  development  pro¬ 
grams  tailored  to  the  region.  The  purpose 
of  this  chapter  is  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  the  region  and  to  establish 
a  framework  for  joint  Federal  and  State 
efforts  to  this  end. 

TITLE  VI - UPPER  GREAT  LAKES  DEVELOPMENT 

AUTHORITY 

Section  601  establishes  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Development  Authority  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  seven  members,  four  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  three  appointed  by  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  one  from  each 
State.  Of  the  Presidential  appointments, 
one  shall  be  from  each  State,  and  the  fourth 
to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  shall 
serve  as  Chairman.  Decisions  of  the  Author¬ 
ity  shall  be  by  vote  of  the  Chairman  and 
three  others. 

Section  602 :  The  functions  of  the  Author¬ 
ity  shall  be:  (1)  To  develop  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  plans  and  programs  and 
priorities,  including  those  for  land  use  and 
public  works;  (2)  conduct  and  sponsor  in¬ 
vestigations,  research  and  studies,  and  in 
cooperation  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  sponsor  demonstration  projects  to 
foster  regional  growth;  (3)  review,  study, 
recommend  modifications  of,  and  additions 
to,  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  programs;  (4)  formulate  and  recom¬ 


mend  interstate  compacts  and  other  forms 
of  intertsate  cooperation;  (5)  encourage  the 
formation  of,  and  support  existing,  local 
development  districts  with  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  financing  of  staff  and  administra¬ 
tion;  (6)  encourage  private  investment  in 
industrial,  commercial,  and  recreational 
projects;  (7)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and 
coordinating  unit  for  Federal,  State,  and 
local  programs;  (8)  provide  a  forum  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  problems  of  the  region  and 
proposed  solutions;  and  (9)  formulate  for 
the  Congress  a  program  of  development 
projects  with  proposals  for  Federal  partici¬ 
pation  in  their  funding. 

Section  603  sets  forth  the  administrative 
powers  of  the  Authority. 

TITLE  VH - SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  UPPER  GREAT 

LAKES  REGION 

Section  701  authorizes  the  Authority  to 
contract  with  or  make  grants  to  any  agency 
of  the  United  States,  any  agency  of  any 
State  or  local  government,  any  public  or 
private  educational  institution,  or  any  pri¬ 
vate  research  organization  to  carry  on  basic 
and  applied  research  on  improving  tech¬ 
niques  for  extracting,  processing,  transport¬ 
ing,  and  marketing  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  region,  and  makes  available  $3  million 
for  this  purpose. 

Section  702  authorizes  the  Authority  to 
award  fellowships  for  graduate  study  in  re¬ 
source  development,  industrial  development, 
community  development,  area  economic 
planning,  economic  and  physical  planning, 
and  other  areas  determined  by  the  Author¬ 
ity,  and  makes  available  $500,000  for  this 
purpose. 

Section  703  authorizes  the  Authority,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
to  prepare  detailed  plans  for  a  Lake  Superior 
Scenic  Highway,  including  land  use  planning 
with  emphasis  on  sites  for  recreational  devel¬ 
opment,  and  makes  available  $2  million  for 
this  purpose,  10  percent  of  which  shall  be 
available  for  land  use  planning. 

Section  704  authorizes  the  Authority  to 
make  grants  to  certified  local  development 
districts  for  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
costs  of  technical  staff  and  consultant  as¬ 
sistance  to  such  districts,  and  makes  avail¬ 
able  $2  million  for  this  purpose. 

TITLE  VIII - MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  801  authorizes  $10  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1966  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

Section  802  directs  the  Authority  to  pre¬ 
pare  annual  reports  on  its  activities  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Governors  of  the  States  and 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Section  803  stipulates  that  no  State  shall 
be  required  to  engage  in  any  program  under 
this  chapter  without  its  consent. 

Section  804  defines  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
region  as  those  80  counties  in  the  States  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  set  forth 
in  this  section. 

Seventy-nine  Counties  in  the  Upper  Great 

Lakes  Region — Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 

Wisconsin 


Table  I. — Percent  employed  in  selected  oc¬ 
cupations,  1960 


Occupation 

79 

coun¬ 

ties 

45 

coun¬ 
ties  in 
Mich¬ 
igan 

16 

coun¬ 
ties  in 
Min¬ 
nesota 

18 

coun¬ 
ties  in 
Wis¬ 
consin 

All  employed-- 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Agriculture- . 

10.8 

8.1 

9.9 

17.7 

Forests  and  fisheries. 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.7 

Mining _ 

8.7 

5.7 

10.7 

1.0 

Construction - 

6.0 

7.1 

5.3 

5.  0 

Manufacturing . . 

20.4 

22.6 

15.  7 

22.5 

Entertainment  and 
recreation _ 

.7 

.7 

.  7 

.6 

Eating  and  drinking 
places . . 

3.6 

3.5 

3.0 

4.4 

Retailing  (except 
food) _ _ 

9.6 

10.0 

9.4 

9.0 

All  other . . 

39.7 

41.8 

44.8 

39. 1 
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Table  II. — Land  area  and  population 


January  29 


Land  area 

ropulatlon 

Square  miles 

Torcent  of 
Uni  tod 
States 

Total,  1960 

Percent  of 
United 
States, 

1960 

l 

Total,  1950 

Percent  of 
United 
States, 

1960 

Percent 

change, 

1950-60 

3,  548, 974 
191,  733 
81,282 

100.0 

179, 323, 175 
16, 188, 835 
1,472,885 

100.0 

150,  697, 361 
12,  788,824 

1,  455, 899 

100.0 

18.5 

Total  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin _ 

5.4 

8.5 

8.  5 

18.8 

2.3 

.8 

1.0 

1.2 

42.4 

9.7 

11.  4 

57,  019 
32,  793 

1.8 

7, 823, 194 
696, 202 

4.4 

6,  371,760 
690, 049 

4.2 

22.8 

50.9 

.4 

10.  5 

.9 

57.  5 

8.0 

10.8 

80,009 
30,  719 

2.3 

3, 413, 864 
478,  631 

1.9 

2, 982, 483 
449,  354 

2.0 

14.  5 

.9 

.3 

.3 

6.5 

38.4 

14.0 

15. 1 

54, 705 

1.5 

3, 951, 777 
298, 142 

2.2 

3,  434,  575 
316,  496 

2.3 

15.  1 

17, 770 

.6 

.2 

.2 

-5.8 

32.5 

7.5 

9.2 

Table  III. — Employment  and  the  labor  force 


✓ 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Civilian  labor  force 

1960 

1950 

Percent 

change, 

1950-60 

1960 

1950 

Percent 

change, 

1950-60 

Percent 
of  labor 
force 
1950-60 

1900 

1950 

Percent 

change, 

1950-60 

Unitod  States . . . - . . . 

64,  668, 731 

56,  239,  449 

15.0 

3, 475, 348 

2,  832,  206 

22.7 

5.1 

68, 144, 079 

59, 071,655 

15.4 

Total,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin . 

5,  430, 312 

4, 892,  729 

11.0 

326,  723 

219,  481 

48.9 

5.7 

5,  757, 085 

6,112,210 

12.6 

79  counties,  upper  Groat  Lakes . . - . 

461,  503 

479,  891 

-3.8 

45,  038 

32,418 

38.9 

8.9 

506,  571 

612,311 

-1.1 

Michigan . . 

2,  728, 154 

2, 393,  574 

14.0 

202,  194 

136,  480 

48.  1 

0.9 

2,  930,  348 

2,  530,  060 

15.8 

45  counties _ _ _ 

210,  876 

208,  007 

1.4 

21,  854 

16,  209 

34.8 

9.4 

232, 760 

224,  218 

3.8 

Minnesota _ _ 

1,234,017 

1,  143,  872 

7.9 

64,  948 

41,895 

55.0 

5.0 

1,  298,  965 

1,  185,  767 

9.5 

16  counties . - . 

152,  080 

162,  338 

-6.3 

15,  973 

9,851 

62. 1 

9.9 

168,  053 

172, 189 

-2.4 

Wisconsin . . . . . 

1,  468, 141 

1,  355, 28.3 

8.3 

59,  581 

41,100 

45.  0 

3.9 

1,  527,  772 

1,  396.  383 

9.4 

18  counties _ _ _ _ _ 

98,547 

109,  546 

-10.0 

7,211 

6,  358 

13.4 

6.8 

105,  758 

115,904 

-8.8 

Table  IV. — Manufacturing — Value  added 


Table  VI. — Retail  Sales 


(Dollars  In  thousands] 


(Dollars  In  thousands] 


Region  or  area 

1958 

1947 

Porcont 

of 

United 

States, 

1958 

Percent 

change, 

1947-68 

United  States . . 

$141, 380, 886 

$14, 373, 556 
l  $654, 165 
3.9 

$74, 425, 826 

$8, 479, 498 

1  $315, 672 

100.0 

90.0 

Total,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 

10.2 

69.5 

79  upper  Oreat  Lakes  counties . 

.4 

75.6 

$8, 363, 614 
$247, 609 

3 

$5,196,338 
$156, 161 

6.9 

61.0 

45  counties.  _ _ _ 

.2 

68.6 

Minnesota _ ~ _ _ 

$2, 050, 405 
$160,  575 
7.6 

$1,022,586 
$78, 199 

1.4 

100.5 

.1 

100.2 

$3, 959, 537 
$149, 981 
3.8 

$2,  260, 574 
$81, 312 

2.8 

75.2 

18  counties- . . 

.1 

84.5 

■  Information  withhold  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual  establishments  on  B  counties 
In  1958  and  4  counties  in  1947. 


Table  V. — Wholesale  sales 


(Dollars  in  thousands] 


Region  or  area 

f 

1958 

1948 

Percent 
of  United 
States, 
1958 

Percent 

change, 

1948-58 

Unitod  States _ 

$285,  T26,  904$ 

$22, 674, 671 
‘  $968, 307 
4.3 

185,  276, 781 

$14,107, 330 
‘  $792,  975 

100.0 

64.2 

Total,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin . . __ 

7.9 

66.0 

79  upper  Great  Lakes  countios.. . 

.3 

22.1 

Percent  of  3-State  area 

Michigan . . . . 

$11,600,  435 
$342,  236 

8 

$6,  485, 968 
$210,  699 

1  l 

78. 

45  counties . . 

.1 

62.5 

Percent  of  Michigan..  .. 

Minnesota . . . 

$6, 538, 039 
$430,  202 
6.6 

$4, 934,  363 
$376,  594 

2.3 

32.5 

16  counties . . . 

.2 

14.6 

Percent  of  Minnesota 

Wisconsin . . . . 

$4.536, 197 
$195, 869 
4.3 

$2,  747,  009 
$206, 782 

1.6 

65. 1 

18  counties . . . 

.i 

-5.3 

Percout  of  Wisconsin . . . 

1  Information  withheld  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual  establishments  on  3  counties 
in  1958  and  9  counties  in  1948. 


Region  or  area 

1958 

1948 

Percent 

of 

United 

States, 

1958 

Percent 

change, 

1948-58 

United  States . . . 

$200,370,378 

$17,329,215 

$1,575,938 

9.1 

$8, 897, 661 
$750, 399 

8.4 

$3, 976, 493 
$494, 123 
12.4 
$4,  455, 061 
$331,416 

7.4 

$129,963,114 

$12, 069, 306 
$1,162,767 

100.0 

8.6 

.8 

54.1 

43.6 

36.5 

Total,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin . . . 

79  upper  Great  Lakes  counties _ 

Percent  of  3-State  area... . . 

Michigan.. . . . . 

$5,941,538 
$522,  304 

1.3 

.4 

49.8 

43.7 

45  counties . . . 

Percent  of  Michigan . . . 

Minnesota . . . . 

$2, 896, 613 
$380,  580 

2.0 

.2 

37.3 

29.8 

16  countios . 

Percout  of  Minnesota _ _ 

Wisconsin _ _ 

$3,  231,155 
$259, 883 

2.2 

.2 

37.9 

27.6 

18  counties  . . . 

Percent  of  Wisconsin.. . . 

\ 


Table  VII. — Agriculture — Value  of  farm  products 


(Dollars  hi  thousands] 


Percent  of 

Percent 

Region  or  area 

1959 

1945 

United 

change, 

States 

1945-59 

United  States .  __ . 

$30, 492, 721 

$18, 108, 132 

100.0 

68.4 

Total,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 

Wisconsin _ _  _ 

$2,  795, 813 
$223, 040 

8 

$1,786,902 
$197, 402 

9.2 

56.5 

79  upper  Groat  Lakes  counties _ 

.7 

13.0 

Percent  of  3-State  area . . 

Michigan _ _ _ _ 

$622, 960 
$90,  642 
14.6 

$413,404 
$84,  430 

2.0 

50.7 

45  counties. . . 

.3 

7.4 

Percent  of  Michigan _ 

Minnesota _ _ _ 

$1,211,750 
$58, 067 
4.8 

$709,  861 
$53,090 

4.0 

70.7 

16  counties _ _ _ _ 

.2 

9.4 

Percout  of  Minnesota... . 

Wisconsin _ _ _ _ _ 

$961, 103 
$74,331 
7.7 

$663, 637 
$59, 882 

3.2 

44.8 

18  counties _ _ 

.2 

24.1 

1965 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  I  should  like  again  to  refer  to  the 
report  filed  by  the  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Appalachian  bill.  As  one 
reads  the  report,  he  is  struck  many  times 
by  the  similarity  in  need  and  potential 
between  the  Appalachian  region  and  the 
upper  Great  Lakes  region.  I  believe  the 
creation  of  the  Applachian  authority 
will  be  good  both  in  the  short  term  and 
long  term,  not  alone  for  the  people  of 
that  region,  but  also  for  all  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

I  believe  the  criteria  which  have  been 
established  are  valid.  I  believe  they  will 
be  useful  in  the  appraisal  of  subsequent 
applications  for  regional  consideration. 
I  believe  that  the  opportunities  for  all  of 
America  and  its  economic  growth,  which 
are  reflected  in  the  Appalachian  develop¬ 
ment  proposal,  likewise  can  be  fruitful 
and  useful  to  all  of  America,  when  those 
of  us  from  the  upper  Great  Lakes  Basin 
come  to  the  Senate  with  our  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  because  there  are  regions  with 
equal  or  greater  need  we  should  reject 
what  is  now  an  available  tool  at  hand; 
namely,  the  creation  of  the  Appalachian 
authority.  I  hope  that  the  creation  of 
the  Appalachian  authority  will  not  sub¬ 
sequently  be  used  as  a  reason  why  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  should  not  respond  to 
equally  needy  regions  elsewhere  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Should  not  such  a  re¬ 
sponse  now  to  a  present  need  serve  as 
a  reason  or  justification  for  or  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  provide  for  additional 
needs  as  they  may  occur? 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  the  Senator  has 
suggested  what  logic  would  compel  us 
to  do. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  made  that 
if  we  do  this,  the  floodgates  will  be 
opened.  That  is  not  so,  any  more  than 
that  we  should  say  if  an  earthquake 
occurs  today  in  California  we  should  not 
do  anything  about  it  because  the  day 
after  tomorrow  an  earthquake  may  occur 
somewhere  else.  The  test  is  the  need. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  floodgates.  How  would  the  Sena¬ 
tor  characterize  floodgates?  If  by  flood¬ 
gates  is  meant  that  we  have  a  govern¬ 
ment  with  a  heart  and  that  Congress 
and  the  President  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  and  the  will  of  the 
people,  then  let  us  have  more  floodgates. 

Mr.  HART.  Yes.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  wishes  he  had  the  ability  to 
express  in  so  short  a  statement  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Too  often  the  term  “floodgate”  is  applied 
to  the  use  of  public  money  for  any  region 
or  area  other  than  one’s  own.  There  is 
a  sort  of  law  of  inverse  something  or 
other.  The  farther  one  gets  away  from  a 
public  works  project  the  more  it  looks 
like  a  boondoggle.  The  closer  to  home 
it  is  the  more  value  it  contributes  to  the 
national  economy.  We  have  all  expe¬ 
rienced  these  things. 


I  believe  we  will  respond  maturely  to 
the  recommendations  before  us  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  do  that 
which  will  be  good  for  all  America,  and 
create  this  authority.  Those  of  us  who 
are  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  area  feel 
that  for  reasons  which  are  similar  we 
shall  soon  be  in  the  position  of  having  the 
Public  Works  Committee  make  the  same 
request  with  respect  to  our  region,  and  we 
hope  the  judgment  will  be  on  the  same 
basis. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  say  to  him 
that  the  Public  Works  Committee  will 
give  very  careful  and  prompt  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  needs  envisioned  in  the  bill  to 
which  he  has  referred.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  say  to  him 
again  what  I  said  earlier  during  his  ex¬ 
cellent  testimony  at  the  hearing,  that 
where  need  can  be  documented,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  move  for¬ 
ward  and  give  prompt  consideration,  and 
possibly  take  favorable  action  on  those 
proposals. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  10 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  call  up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  not  read,  but  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

(c)  No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds  may 
be  expended  pursuant  to  authorization  given 
by  this  Act  involving  any  scientific  or  tech¬ 
nological  research  or  development  activity 
unless  such  expenditure  Is  conditioned  upon 
provisions  effective  to  insure  that  all  Infor¬ 
mation,  copyrights,  uses,  processes,  patents, 
and  other  developments  resulting  from  that 
activity  will  be  made  freely  available  to  the 
general  public.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
subsection  shall  deprive  the  owner  of  any 
background  patent  relating  to  any  such 
activity,  without  his  consent,  of  any  right 
which  that  owner  may  have  under  that 
patent.  Whenever  any  Information,  copy¬ 
right,  use,  process,  patent  or  development  re¬ 
sulting  from  any  such  research  or  develop¬ 
ment  activity  conducted  In  whole  or  In  part 
with  appropriated  funds  expended  under 
authorization  of  this  Act  Is  withheld  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  any  person,  organization,  or 
agency  In  contravention  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
Institute,  upon  his  own  motion  or  upon  re¬ 
quest  made  by  any  person  having  knowledge 
of  pertinent  facts,  an  action  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  In 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  judicial  district  In  which  any  defendant 
resides,  is  found,  or  has  a  place  of  business. 
Such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  determine  such  action,  and  to  enter 
therein  such  orders  and  decrees  as  it  shall 
determine  to  be  required  to  carry  into  effect 
fully  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Pro¬ 
cess  of  the  district  court  for  any  judicial  dis¬ 
trict  In  any  action  Instituted  under  this 
subsection  may  be  served  In  any  other  Jud¬ 
icial  district  of  the  United  States  by  the 
United  States  marshal  thereof.  Whenever  It 
appears  to  the  court  In  which  any  such  ac¬ 
tion  Is  pending  that  other  parties  should 
be  brought  before  the  court  in  such  action, 
the  court  may  cause  such  other  parties  to  be 
summoned  from  any  judicial  district  of  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  is  the 
same  amendment  that  I  offered  yester¬ 
day.  The  issue  has  been  voted  on.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  benefits  of 
the  research  authorized  by  the  program 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  benefit  of 
all  sections  of  the  Nation  and  for  the 
enrichment  and  benefit  of  the  180  mil¬ 
lion  people  of  our  country. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  in  charge  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  He  voted  for  a  similar  amend¬ 
ment  yesterday,  and  he  has  assured  me 
that  he  felt  my  amendment  was  a  proper 
amendment  to  be  added  to  the  pending 
bill. 

I  believe  that  the  issue  was  decided 
yesterday.  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  and  use  his 
best  efforts  to  prevail  with  it  in  any  con¬ 
ference  held  with  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  do  not  believe  it 
requires  any  further  discussion. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
I  would  say  that  the  Senate  placed  its 
stamp  of  approval  upon  a  similar  amend¬ 
ment  to  another  bill  yesterday.  The 
Senate  therefore  set  down  its  intent.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  we 
were  to  take  a  vote  again  on  the  issue,  to¬ 
day,  tomorrow,  or  the  next  day,  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  approximately  the  same. 
The  issue  has  been  resolved.  The  argu¬ 
ments  have  been  made.  So  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  I  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  before 
that  is  done,  I  must  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  the  Senator  wishes  a  vote  on  the 
question,  I  would  be  glad  to  withhold  my 
amendment  until  Monday.  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  the  amendment  will  carry 
by  a  bigger  vote  on  Monday  than  it  car¬ 
ried  yesterday.  But  if  the  Senator  would 
like  to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
amendment,  I  should  be  glad  to  with¬ 
hold  it  until  then. 

I  believe  it  will  win  by  a  larger  vote  on 
Monday  than  it  did  yesterday. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena¬ 
tor  would  like  to  have  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  amendment,  I  will  withhold 
the  amendment  and  bring  it  up  on  Mon¬ 
day. 

Mr.  President,  I  withhold  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  fx-om  Kentucky  withdraw  his 
request  for  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  suggestion 
of  an  absence  of  a  quorum  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  withdrawn. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  with¬ 
draw  his  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  withdraw  my  amendment.  I 
should  like  to  give  notice  that  I  shall  ask 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn- 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  wish  to  say  that  on  Monday  I  shall 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  a  purely  tech¬ 
nical  amendment  to  propose. 

On  page  25,  lines  5  through  11,  end¬ 
ing  with  the  word  “project,”  contain  what 
is  essentially  a  typographical  omission. 
The  language  starting  in  italic  on  line 
3  and  ending  with  the  word  “with”  on 
line  16  was  presented  by  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Scott]  and  myself  to  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  which  is  presided  over  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
at  the  request  of  Governor  Scranton  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  proposed  changes 
deal  entirely  with  projects  having  to  do 
with  strip  mining.  When  I  read  the 
language  this  morning  more  carefully, 
as  I  should  have  done  earlier,  I  thought 
it  did  not  parse  in  English.  We  called 
Harrisburg  and  found  that  there  had 
been  a  typographical  mistake.  I  have 
discussed  the  question  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  amend  the 
language  appearing  in  line  4  through 
line  16  on  page  25  as  follows: 

On  line  4,  after  the  word  “where,” 
and  before  the  word  “expected,”  insert 
in  parentheses  arabic  “1.” 

On  line  5,  after  the  semicolon,  follow¬ 
ing  the  word  “costs,”  and  before  the 
word  “access,”  insert  in  parentheses 
arabic  number  “2.” 

On  line  7,  at  the  end  of  the  word  “ap¬ 
propriate,”  insert  a  semicolon  and  im¬ 
mediately  thereafter  insert  the  word 
“and”  and,  in  parentheses,  arabic  “3.” 

Those  changes  would  make  clear  what 
was  intended  and  would  remedy  the 
typographical  error  to  which  I  referred. 
I  hope  my  friend  from  West  Virginia  will 
accept  the  amendment  since,  as  I  have 
said,  it  is  purely  technical. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment.  The  amendment 
has  been  discussed  with  Senators,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  has 
a  particular  interest  in  this  subject. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  a  vote  on  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid¬ 
ered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  blob  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  25,  line  4,  after  the  word  “where” 
insert  “(1) 

On  page  25,  line  5,  after  the  semicolon,  in¬ 
sert  “(2) 

On  page  25,  line  7,  after  the  word  “appro¬ 
priate”  insert  the  following:  and  (3).’-’ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  thought  I  had  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  been  recognized. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  know  who  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  sought  rec¬ 
ognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  permit  me  to  yield  brief¬ 
ly  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  if  he  wishes 
to  speak  in  reference  to  the  amendments 
I  have  proposed - 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  yield,  but  I 
think  we  are  all  entitled  to  equal  con¬ 
sideration  on  this  floor  whether  the  Sen¬ 
ator  speaking  is  the  leader  of  the  major¬ 
ity  or  not. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  asked  for  recognition.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  did  not  ask  for  recogni¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
the  floor.  Does  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  international  amity  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  thought  I  had  recognition.  If  I 
have  now  been  recognized,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  whether 
he  wishes  me  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No;  I  shall  obtain  the 
floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  let  me  put  my  colleagues  on  notice 
that  yesterday  I  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  S.  3,  the  proposed  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  That 
amendment  has  been  printed  and  lies 
at  the  desk.  It  attempts  to  do  for  the 
Appalachia  bill  what  the  Senate  voted 
yesterday  50  to  28  to  do  for  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965;  that  is,  to  provide 
that  patents  resulting  from  any  research 
under  the  legislation  shall  be  freely 
available  to  the  general  public.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  call  this  amendment  up  at  an 
appropriate  time  during  the  discussion 
of  the  Appalachia  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my 
remarks  will  be  directed  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  invite  his  atten¬ 
tion  specifically  to  page  23  of  the  bill, 
in  its  treatment  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
anthracite  coal  mine  lands  and  strip  - 
mine  lands.  The  original  bill  as  it  went 
to  the  committee  was  changed  in  com¬ 
mittee,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  was  added  to 
the  original  bill  the  provision,  under 
that  paragraph,  that  “The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  reclaim  and 
rehabilitate  existing  strip-  and  surface- 
mine  areas.”  Those  are  the  words  in 
line  15. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  that  language 
in  paragraph  (1)  give  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  any  special  rights  that 
are  not  given  to  the  other  States  in  the 
Appalachian  region? 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  does  not.  It 
gives  to  the  States  within  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region  the  assistance  which  had 
been  extended  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  act  of  1955.  In 
other  words,  we  broaden  the  provision 
to  make  available  to  the  other  States 
and  the  bituminous  coal  regions  of  Ap¬ 
palachia,  the  same  assistance  previously 
available  only  to  Pennsylvania  for  its 
anthracite  region. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  under  the 
act  of  July  15,  1955,  as  set  forth  in  30 
U.S.C.  571,  special  applicability  was  given 
to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  applied  only  to 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  language  as  now 
written  in  the  bill  contemplates  making 
applicable  the  provisions  of  this  bill - 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  To  Ohio  and  the 
other  States  in  the  region. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  other  States  in 
Appalachia? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  appreciate  this 
elucidation  of  the  meaning  of  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill  which, 
if  passed,  would  authorize  the  making  of 
a  comprehensive,  long-range  study  of 
strip  mining,  its  ravages,  and  its  cures. 
In  conversation  with  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  I  was 
asked  if  I  would  have  any  objection  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  text  of  my  bill  in  the 
Appalachia  bill.  I  told  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
that  I  had  no  objection.  The  main  part 
of  my  bill,  calling  for  a  study  of  strip 
mining,  is  now  included  in  the  Ap¬ 
palachia  bill.  I  should  like  to  discuss 
what  the  bill  proposes,  because  I  believe 
the  Record  ought  to  show  it.  This  in¬ 
formation  will  be  of  interest  to  Ohioans 
and  to  persons  residing  in  every  State  in 
which  strip  mining  is  now  being  done. 

My  bill,  and  now  the  Appalachia  bill, 
call  for  a  study  under  which  considera¬ 
tion  would  be  given  to  the  following  mat¬ 
ters:  First,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
strip  and  surface  mining  operations  in 
the  United  States  and  the  conditions  re¬ 
sulting  therefrom.  Anyone  who  has 
moved  through  Ohio  by  automobile  south 
of  U.S.  Route  40  and  east  of  the  Scioto 
River,  where  the  strip  mining  has  been 
done,  and  has  seen  the  results  that  have 
come  to  the  land  because  of  the  strip 
mining  operation,  has,  I  am  sure,  bowed 
his  head  in  a  bit  of  shame  and  grief  to 
behold  what  the  human  hand  has  done 
with  the  lovely,  rolling,  beautiful  lands 
that  once  distinguished  that  area. 

Ohio  has  a  county  named  Harrison,  in 
which  is  located  the  town  of  Cadiz.  By 
the  way,  it  was  the  home  of  Clark  Gable, 
and  General  Custer  was  born  there.  At 
one  time  it  was  the  richest  sheep-growing 
county  in  the  United  States.  It  had  roll¬ 
ing  hills  covered  with  grass  and  an  ample 
water  supply  for  the  cattle  and  sheep. 
But  now  it  is  a  barren  land  that  has  been 
stripped  from  the  north  to  the  south 
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boundary  and  to  the  east  and  west. 
Some  reclamation  has  been  done,  but 
most  of  it  has  been  along  the  highways, 
where  the  eye  of  the  traveler  is  supposed 
to  see  that  there  has  been  restoration. 

But  if  one  departs  from  the  main 
highways  and  goes  into  the  interior,  he 
sees  a  bleak,  sterile  land  from  which 
wildlife  has  moved,  where  the  water  table 
has  become  lowered,  and  vegetation  is 
no  longer  present,  but  a  barren  desert 
exists. 

To  make  things  worse,  the  strip  miners, 
with  100-foot  booms,  pick  up  in  one  bite 
huge  amounts  of  top  soil  and  top  land, 
including  vegetation.  When  I  was  Gov¬ 
ernor  it  was  50  tons;  I  think  it  is  100  tons 
now.  This  has  left  vertical  walls  that 
rise,  in  some  instances,  100  feet  into  the 
air. 

I  have  received  a  statistical  table  show¬ 
ing  the  number  of  acres  of  coal  lands 
stripped  in  the  United  States.  It  dis¬ 
closes  that  in  Ohio  more  than  180,000 


acres  have  been  stripped,  and  less  than 
150,000  acres  reclaimed.  Whatever 
reclamation  was  done,  was  done  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  laws  which  I,  with  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  greatest  of  energy  possi¬ 
ble,  got  a  reluctant  legislature  to  pass, 
and  thus,  in  a  measure,  disobey  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  strip  miners.  But  the  law 
was  never  adequate.  It  is  not  adequate 
now. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  can  imagine  a 
piece  of  rural  land  with  the  shale  and 
the  rock  exposed,  the  vegetation  down 
below  the  shale,  and,  at  various  intervals, 
100-foot  cliffs,  one  will  get  an  idea  of 
what  use  that  land  might  be  put  to:  no 
use  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  table  showing  areas  of  coal 
land  strip  mined  and  areas  reclaimed  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 


Areas  of  coal  land  strip  mined  and  areas  reclaimed 


[Acres] 


State 

Strip  mined 

Reclamation 

Recla¬ 

mation 

Voluntarily 

By  State 

required 
by  law 

Alabama . .. . .  --  -  - 

5,189 

0 

0) 

No. 

Alaska _  _ _ _ _ 

230 

0 

0 

No. 

Arkansas . . . .  . . .  .. 

4.  480 

0 

0) 

No. 

Colorado . . . .  ...  __  ..  _ 

900 

0 

0 

No. 

Georgia _ _ _ — . ...  . . 

165 

0 

0 

No. 

Illinois _ _ _ _ _  _ 

94,080 

0 

3, 178 

Yes. 

Indiana . . . . . . . — . 

75, 182 

(‘) 

0 

Yes. 

Iowa . . . . . . . .  .  . 

3,500 

0 

0 

No. 

Kansas _ _ _ _ 

49,000 

0 

2,  728 

No. 

Kentucky _ _ 

Maryland. . . . . . . . .  . . 

47,000 

5,150 

2  26,850 

Yes. 

640 

341 

102 

Yes. 

Missouri _ _ 

33,  344 

0 

0 

No. 

Montana . . . . . . . 

1,200 

0 

0 

No. 

New  Mexico .  . . . . 

60 

'  0 

0 

No. 

North  Dakota. . . . . . . . 

5,000 

0 

0 

No. 

Ohio..  . . . . .  .. 

Oklahoma _ _ _ _ ___ 

183, 134 
17,920 

23,000 

(') 

0 

119, 327 
0 

2 113,908 

Yes. 

No. 

Pennsylvania... _ _ 

111,744 

Yes. 

South  Dakota... _  _ _ _ 

160 

0 

0 

No. 

Tennessee _  _ _ _ 

15.  554 

0 

(■) 

No. 

Virginia _ _ _  _  _ _ _ 

Washington _  _  _ _ ... 

14,  021 
300 

(>) 

0 

(,)  0 

No.  , 
No. 

West  Virginia .  . ...  . . . . 

103, 100 

0 

2  63, 300 

Yes. 

Wyoming _ _  _ _ _ _ _ 

600 

0 

0 

No. 

Total _ _ _ _ 

766,  503 

28, 491 

329, 393 

1  Unknown. 

2  Approximately  25  percent  of  this  total  acreage  is  non-coal-bearing  land  covered  by  contour  coal-stripping 

operations. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Legislature  of 
Ohio  is  now  considering  the  enactment 
of  a  law  that  would  have  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  restoring  the  land  to  a  topog¬ 
raphy  having  a  reasonable  relationship 
to  the  land  as  it  was  before  the  strip 
mining  began.  The  proposed  law  would 
require  the  covering  of  the  land  with 
trees,  grass,  and  whatever  other  vegeta¬ 
tion  might  grow  thereon. 

I  hope  that  those  who  are  promoting 
the  law  will  have  greater  success  than  I 
have  had.  I  do  not  mind  saying  that 
never  did  I  suffer  such  frustration  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  achieve  what  I  thought  every 
reasonable  mind  would  subscribe  to  than 
I  did  in  witnessing  the  deafness  and  in¬ 
difference  of  the  men  who  had  it  within 
their  pdwer  to  adopt  the  law  and  insure 
in  some  measure  that  prosperity  would 
bequeath  to  the  land  some  semblance  of 
the  scenic  beauty  with  which  it  was 
vested  by  the  Maker  of  the  earth. 

While  I  am  on  that  subject,  though  it 
may  not  sound  well,  I  cannot  help  but 


think  of  the  Biblical  narration  on  the 
creation  of  the  earth,  that  the  Lord 
created  grasses  upon  the  earth  and  they 
were  good.  Grasses  were  created  on  the 
lands  of  Ohio.  They  were  good,  but  they 
are  no  longer  there. 

That  applies  to  the  trees,  the  flowers, 
the  shrubs,  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the 
four-legged  animals  of  the  earth,  which 
have  been  driven  out. 

In  southern  Ohio,  there  is  a  news¬ 
paperman  by  the  name  of  Milton  Ron- 
schien  from  Cadiz,  in  Harrison  County. 
We  also  have  a  very  lovable  editor  and 
writer  by  the  name  of  Mattson  in  Mor¬ 
gan  County.  These  men  have  lived  in 
that  area  for  years.  They  know  what 
the  land  once  was.  And  they  know  what 
it  is  today.  I  only  wish  that  they  could 
testify  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  as  to 
what  happens  when  the  strip  mining 
boom  begins  to  operate. 

The  Washington  Post  had  an  editorial 
about  6  weeks  ago  which  expressed  its 
judgment  that  the  State  of  Maryland 


was  in  error  in  leasing  its  State  parks 
and  part  of  its  State  land  to  strip  mining 
operators. 

The  people  who  did  that  have  no  con¬ 
cept  of  what  will  happen  to  their  parks. 
I  believe  that  there  is  not  a  single  Sen¬ 
ator  who  has  traveled  through  the  strip¬ 
mining  areas  who  will  not  subscribe  to 
what  I  am  saying.  But  the  damage  does 
not  come  only  to  the  land  that  is 
stripped.  When  we  expose  coal  to  the 
air  and  to  the  water,  a  poison  is  gen¬ 
erated.  Then  that  poison  is  moved 
down  through  the  creek  and  into  the 
streams.  So,  not  only  the  people  living 
within  the  area,  but  also  those  living 
adjacent  to  it  are  affected  by  what  is 
done. 

I  shall  read  the  first  paragraph  again. 
It  reads : 

A  study  shall  be  made  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  strip  and  surface  min¬ 
ing  operations  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
conditions  resulting  therefrom. 

The  second  requirement  is  that  it  be 
ascertained  as  to  what  the  ownership  of 
the  real  property  involved  is.  I  made 
inquiry  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  in  a  letter  which  I  wrote  a  month 
ago — but  I  did  not  get  an  answer  until 
yesterday  or  today — as  to  how  much 
land  belonging  to  the  United  States  has 
been  strip  mined.  There  have  been 
5,000  acres.  I  must  say,  however,  that 
the  major  part  of  it  was  strip  mined 
prior  to  1948.  But,  even  then,  it  should 
not  have  been  done  and  shouid  not  have 
been  allowed  by  any  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  who  had  a  real  devotion  to  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

This  paragraph,  requiring  a  study  of 
the  ownership,  will  become  particularly 
important.  The  Appalachia  bill,  which 
I  anticipate  will  be  passed,  will  permit 
the  United  States  to  go  into  the  strip¬ 
mining  areas  and  spend  money  to  re¬ 
build  the  land. 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced — and 
I  was  shocked  by  the  proposal — intended 
that  we  should  rebuild  the  land  of  pri¬ 
vate  owners.  In  the  first  place,  they 
butchered  it.  And  now  it  is  proposed 
that  we  spend  the  taxpayers’  money  to 
replant  the  land.  This  is  proposed,  with 
the  proviso,  of  course,  that  it  may  then 
be  used  by  the  public.  But  the  owner¬ 
ship  would  still  be  in  the  private  owner. 

I  can  visualize  the  great  glee  of  the 
large  strip-mining  companies  when  they 
are  told,  “Now  that  you  have  ruined  and 
devastated  the  land,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  will  spend  their  money  to 
repair  the  wrong  which  you  did.  They 
will  allow  you  to  keep  the  ownership  of 
the  land.’’ 

Therefore,  this  mandate  will  be  mate¬ 
rially  helpful  in  determining  what  shall 
be  done  when  the  study  is  completed. 

The  third  requirement  of  the  study  is 
that  the  study  shall  ascertain  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  past  action  by  States  or  local 
units  of  government  to  remedy  the  ad¬ 
verse  effects  of  strip  and  surface  mining 
operations  by  financial  or  regulatory 
measures  and  requirements  for  appro¬ 
priate  State  legislation,  including  ade¬ 
quate  enforcement  thereof,  to  provide  for 
proper  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of 
areas  which  may  be  strip  and  surface 
mined  in  the  future. 
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This  mandate,  Mr.  President,  is  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  importance,  because  it  di¬ 
rectly  states  that  the  agency  that  makes 
the  study  shall  recommend  what  the 
States  will  have  to  do  with  respect  to  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  adequate 
laws  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  Appalachia  bill 
and  such  other  bills  as  may  be  passed 
in  the  future. 

I  can  well  envision  that  after  this  study 
is  completed  on  July  1,  1967,  a  bill  may 
be  written  which  will  provide  that  unless 
there  is  an  adequate  law,  properly  en¬ 
forced,  to  restore  the  land,  there  shall 
be  no  benefits  under  this  act. 

No.  4:  The  State  shall  determine  the 
public  interest  and  the  public  benefits 
which  may  result  from  reclamation,  re¬ 
habilitation,  and  appropriate  develop¬ 
ment  and  use  of  areas  subjected  to  strip 
the  surface  mining  operations. 

There  is  other  material  in  this  para¬ 
graph  which  I  shall  not  read.  I  would 
prefer  that  we  spend  no  moneys  on  the 
reclamation  project  as  contemplated  by 
S.  3  until  the  study  has  been  completed. 
However,  I  realize  that  my  voice  is  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness  when  I  ask,  “Do 
not  do  anything  now.  Do  not  spend  the 
taxpayers’  money  now  until  we  find  out 
what  the  study  shows.” 

It  has  been  indicated  to  me,  however, 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  that  they  are 
willing  to  accept  an  amendment  that  will 
prohibit  the  spending  of  any  money  un¬ 
der  this  bill  to  reclaim  and  rehabilitate 
privately  owned  land,  as  distinguished 
from  lands  owned  by  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  States,  and  the  local  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  government. 

I  believe  that  is  a  rather  substantial 
improvement,  which  would  protect  the 
interest  of  the  taxpayer,  giving  the  Con¬ 
gress  an  opportunity,  after  July  1,  1967, 
to  pass  laws  that  will  conform  with  the 
recommendations  made  in  the  study. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  we  follow  a  policy, 
in  effect,  of  serving  notice  on  private 
owners  of  coal  mines  that  they  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  devastate  the  landscape  and  we 
will  follow  behind  them  with  Federal 
money  to  restore  the  land,  what  is  going 
to  be  the  consequence? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Every  one  of  us 
ought  to  be  kicked  down  Constitution 
Avenue  and  kicked  into  the  Potomac 
River  if  we  did  that.  I  realize  that  that 
is  not  answering  the  question.  The 
question  of  the  Senator  is  extremely 
pertinent. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  spend  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  to  reclaim  this  land,  pri¬ 
vately  owned,  we  merely  tell  the  strip 
miners,  “Go  ahead,  do  the  damage.  The 
responsibility  for  paying  for  the  damage, 
in  dollars,  will  be  assumed  by  the  tax¬ 
payers.”  That  is  my  interpretation. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  had  occasion  to  fly 
over  a  part  of  Ohio  in  a  private  plane,  as 
well  as  over  Kentucky.  It  was  2  days 
after  a  rainstorm.  As  I  flew  over  that 
countryside,  looking  at  it,  there  were 
giant  gaps  in  the  landscape  for  miles  and 
miles  and  miles,  where  the  coal  had  been 
pulled  out,  and  the  overburden  left  lying 
on  the  landscape.  With  each  rainfall 


there  was  erosion  of  soil.  As  far  as  one 
could  see  the  streams  and  rivers  were  the 
color  of  clay. 

The  State  governments  have  not  moved 
ahead  with  the  appropriate  legislation  to 
require  restoration  by  the  companies 
that  are  desecrating  the  landscape,  and 
having  peripheral  effect  for  hundreds  of 
miles  around,  by  way  of  erosion  and  de¬ 
struction  of  water  basins.  The  State 
governments  will  never  have  the  courage 
to  tax  this  kind  of  activity  in  order  to 
restore  the  overburden  and  enable  the 
land  to  be  used. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  levied  some 
Federal  tax  on  the  extraction  of  these 
ores?  They  are  going  over  interstate 
boundaries;  they  are  polluting  streams; 
they  are  leaving  the  countryside  devas¬ 
tated,  to  the  extent  that  it  will  never  be 
able  to  be  lived  on.  Is  it  not  time  that 
we  required  the  imposition  of  taxes  for 
the  restoration  of  the  overburden  and  of 
the  landscape  so  that  the  waters  of  the 
river  valleys  are  not  polluted? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  sympathetic  expression  of  the 
problem  facing  the  States  in  which  strip 
mining  is  done. 

About  3  weeks  ago  I  listened  to  the 
“Today”  program.  There  was  a  showing 
of  a  strip-mining  operation  in  Illinois, 
A  huge  machine,  with  a  boom  of  more 
than  100  feet,  was  shown.  It  was  de¬ 
scribed  that  with  each  bite  100  tons  was 
picked  up,  according  to  my  recollection. 
Then,  to  my  great  surprise,  the  narrator 
stated  that  an  economic  boom  has  been 
brought  to  southern  Illinois  by  the  re¬ 
awakening  of  the  coal  business  and  em¬ 
ployment  and  the  reduced  price  that  the 
producers  can  charge  for  the  coal  ob¬ 
tained  by  strip  mining. 

If  only  1  or  2  cents  of  that  reduced 
price  were  invested  in  the  restoration  of 
the  land,  we  could  feel  that  we  had 
not  robbed  the  land,  and  had  done  some¬ 
thing  about  making  it  available  for  those 
who  will  follow  us. 

I  frequently  think  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  lands,  where  our  youth  fought  in 
World  War  H.  They  were  once  a  para¬ 
dise.  There  was  verdure  and  vegetation 
there,  but  now  it  is  barren  land.  Unless 
we  are  careful,  we  shall  be  doing  the 
same  thing  with  our  lands  in  the  United 
States.  That,  in  my  judgment,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  sound  economics.  It  is  violative 
of  good  conscience.  It  certainly  is  not 
consonant  with  principles  of  a  decent 
American. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  sympathetic  expression  of  how 
this  problem  ought  to  be  solved. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  been  listening 
with  great  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  as  well  as  the  inter¬ 
polation  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  know  that  at  some  time  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  be  proposing  ideas  as  to 
what  should  be  done  with  this  section  of 
the  bill. 

The  discussions  of  the  bill  as  to  those 
purposes  were  directed  toward  the  same 
end  the  Senator  is  seeking.  I  know  he 
and  other  Senators  took  the  lead  in  this 
field  by  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
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cause  an  investigation  of  this  subject, 
in  order  to  move  toward  correcting  the 
consequences  of  strip  mining.  I  had  the 
same  experience  and  observations  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  had  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  situation  in  other  areas  and 
in  my  own  State  of  Kentucky. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  where 
what  is  called  strip  mining  is  carried 
on,  the  drillers  go  into  the  side  of  a  hill, 
and  the  mining  companies  have  circled 
the  hills  as  they  stripped  the  coal  from 
the  easiest  places  where  the  seams  can 
be  reached.  But  in  the  western  part  of 
Kentucky,  where  the  land  is  flat,  where 
there  are  great  coal  resources,  the  mine 
operators  with  their  great  shovels  sim¬ 
ply  turn  over  a  whole  county  and  leave  it 
with  the  subsoil  and  the  poor  soil  lying 
there  where  the  richer  surface  soil,  built 
up  over  many  years,  once  lay. 

Last  year,  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
official  in  one  of  these  counties,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  whole  county  had  gone  and 
asking  what  they  could  do.  Of  course, 
we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  land- 
owners  allow  the  strip  mining,  and  it 
becomes  a  private  matter.  If  no  action 
is  taken  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation  by  rehabilitation,  that 
land  is  gone  for  at  least  a  great  many 
years. 

I  ask  the  same  question  about  this 
situation  that  the  Senator  has  raised, 
whether  we  are  permitting  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  a  burden  which 
is  properly  a  responsibility  of  the  State, 
and  certainly  of  the  private  owner  un¬ 
der  certain  laws  in  many  of  our  States. 

I  believe  that  the  report  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  bill  answer  at  least  in  their 
intention  the  questions  which  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  has  raised.  If  land 
is  owned  publicly,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment  should  never  have  allowed  this 
practice  to  exist  without  proper  provi¬ 
sion  being  made  for  rehabilitation.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  National  Park  Serv¬ 
ice  would  allow  strip  mining.  But  if  it 
does,  it  requires  rehabilitation,  as  should 
be  the  case  on  lands  under  other  Federal 
agencies. 

There  may  be  lands  which  the  Forest 
Service  or  other  national  agencies  have 
acquired,  which  were  already  affected  by 
strip  mining  when  they  were  purchased. 
Then  looking  again  at  the  situation  with 
respect  to  privately  owned  land  in  many 
States,  including  the  one  I  represent — 
and  Kentucky  has  adopted  legislation 
which  is  designed  to  assure  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  land  which  has  been  strip 
mined,  requiring  bonds  before  such  an 
operation  is  started,  and  requiring  cer¬ 
tain  sums  to  be  applied  toward  rehabili¬ 
tation — I  do  not  believe  the  State  laws 
would  be  fully  adequate. 

I  also  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  in  his  doubt  that  this  kind  of 
legislation  is  strictly  enforced.  But  if 
private  lands  were  stripped  before  legis¬ 
lation  became  applicable,  and  they  are 
now  owned  by  small  operators  who  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  rehabilitate  the 
land,  and  further,  if  that  land  affected 
the  water  and  affected  the  public  interest, 
I  believe  that  this  section  would  be  prop¬ 
erly  applicable  to  assist  in  the  correction 
of  abuses  in  the  public  interest,  because 
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the  private  owner  does  not  have  the  re¬ 
sources. 

I  would  ask  these  questions  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  responses  given  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  report.  It  is  intended 
that  the  administrator  of  the  program 
will  not  allow  it  to  become  a  substitute 
for  State  action,  or  for  private  responsi¬ 
bility.  But  when  there  is  a  lack  of  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  small  owners  to  re¬ 
habilitate  their  land,  and  where  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  is  affected,  I  believe  it  is 
perfectly  proper,  in  that  case,  that  this 
section  should  apply. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  overemphasize  what  the  Senator 
said  a  moment  ago,  that  we  do  not  wish 
the  proposed  law  to  become  a  substitute 
for  what  the  States  and  the  coal-mining 
companies  should  do  toward  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Commissioner  who  will  have 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  should  know  that  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  others.  It  would  be  an  un¬ 
justifiable  travesty  to  say,  “You  do  the 
damage.  The  Federal  Government  will 
pay  for  the  damage.” 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  say,  also,  that 
if  there  is  a  State  development  program 
underway — such  as  exists  in  my  State, 
and  I  am  sure  in  other  States — taking 
into  consideration  the  factors  just  men¬ 
tioned  in  regard  to  the  responsibility  of 
States  and  private  owners,  I  should  think 
at  that  point,  if  all  combined  to  effect 
such  a  rehabilitation  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  it  would  be  perfectly  proper 
to  supplement  those  efforts  with  funds 
provided  under  this  section.  After  all 
factors  are  considered,  owing  to  the  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  money  available,  these 
kinds  of  effort  must  be  considered  almost 
as  part  of  a  demonstration  project. 
Thus,  both  in  the  authority  provided  the 
Federal  Government  in  cooperation  with 
the  States,  and  in  the  authorization  for 
a  survey,  there  is  great  value  connected 
with  the  objectives  which  the  bill,  we 
hope,  will  assure. 

While  we  are  discussing  this  section 
of  the  bill  and  this  subject,  I  would  add 
one  further  comment.  It  is  very  difficult, 
especially  for  some  of  the  smaller  com¬ 
panies,  to  undertake  this  vast  job  of  re¬ 
habilitation,  because  it  is  a  costly  enter¬ 
prise.  In  weighing  this  need,  I  do  not 
know  how  one  easily  balances  the  need 
for  employment  and  the  need  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal.  Against  those  reasons, 
and  considering  the  great  public  interest, 
I  believe  that  the  public  interest  is  su¬ 
perior. 

I  know  of  companies  with  great  re¬ 
sources.  I  know  of  one  in  particular,  in 
western  Kentucky,  which  supplies  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  coal  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest 
companies  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
literally  tearing  up  counties  in  that  part 
of  Kentucky.  Although  its  operations 
are  subject  to  State  laws,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  this  company,  the  Peabody  Coal 
Co.,  has  made  any  great  effort  on  its  own 
to  correct  the  situation.  While  a  com¬ 
pany  such  as  this  one  may  follow  the 


law — and  I  am  sure  it  obeys  the  law — 
the  results  of  its  operations  often  show 
that  State  legislation  is  not  strong 
enough  to  compel  it  to  do  anything,  al¬ 
though  it  has  the  resources  to  mine  all 
this  coal.  This  kind  of  operation  leaves 
areas  of  the  State  despoiled,  and  it  re¬ 
sults  in  land  being  left  unfit  for  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits  or  other  purposes,  and  it 
gives  an  example  of  the  situation  this 
bill  seeks  to  begin  to  correct  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  people  and  communities 
throughout  this  Appalachian  region,  and 
in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Peabody  Coal 
Co.  also  operates  in  Perry  County,  Ill. 
That  is  the  company  that  sponsors  the 
“Today”  program. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
I  have  not  expressed  an  opinion  on  that 
section  of  the  bill.  I  am  inclined  to 
support  any  reasonable  proposal  that 
would  result  in  a  restoration  of  the  land 
in  this  country.  If  this  will  serve  as  an 
experimental  proposal,  on  which  some 
ideas  can  be  developed  as  to  what  we  can 
do  for  restoration,  I  am  for  it.  I  was 
attempting  to  raise  the  question  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  point  out  that  it 
would  be  a  tragic  thing  if  we  gave  the 
coal  companies  the  idea  that  they  should 
be  able  to  continue  desecrating  the  land¬ 
scape  and  that  the  Federal  taxpayer  will 
continue  to  follow  them,  from  now  on 
into  the  future,  and  clean  up  the  messes 
which  they  will  create. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  addressed  our¬ 
selves  to  some  creative  solution  at  the 
national  level — I  understand  what  the 
political  problem  is  at  the  State  level — 
the  States  appear  unable  to  act.  There¬ 
fore  we  should  address  ourselves  to  that 
issue.  If  it  is  a  valid  exercise  of  Federal 
power,  we  should  levy  taxes  for  restora¬ 
tion  purposes,  if  the  companies  are  not 
willing  to  do  it  themselves. 

This  is  only  one  part  of  a  scheme  for 
the  exploitation  and  destruction  of  the 
countryside.  The  timber  people  did  it 
first.  They  are  still  at  it  in  the  Far  West. 

Industry  has  polluted  our  rivers  so 
that,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  a 
single  major  city  in  America  which  has 
a  clean  river  running  through  it. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  well  on  their  way 
to  pollution.  We  are  on  the  way  to 
polluting  them  with  sewage  from  our 
cities  and  industrial  waste.  We  in  fact 
are  destroying  all  of  our  resources  in  a 
senseless  fashion — all  in  the  name  of  eco¬ 
nomic  progress. 

This  business  of  permitting  the  extrac¬ 
tive  industries,  such  as  the  coal  industry, 
to  move  on,  leaving  a  situation  in  which 
only  English  sparrows  and  rodents  can 
survive  ought  to  be  halted  now. 

I  make  the  point  that  this  is  a  part  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  water  pollution,  soil 
destruction,  and  forestry  destruction,  to 
which  this  Congress  ought  to  address  it¬ 
self  with  a  great  deal  more  creativity  and 
a  great  deal  more  money  than  it  has 
done  thus  far. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  of  the  opinion 
that  we  are  not  authorizing  the  spending 
of  much  money.  I  believe  $37.5  million 
would  be  authorized  in  the  bill. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  meant  that  not  much 
money  was  being  applied  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  require  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  this  land. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  we  are  put¬ 
ting  too  much  money  into  this  whole  en¬ 
terprise,  because  we  will  give  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  strip  miners  to  go  ahead. 
We  would  authorize  $36,500,000  of  tax¬ 
payer  money  to  pay  for  the  damage  done 
by  the  strip  miners.  I  cannot  see  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  strong¬ 
ly  support  the  provisions  in  the  pending 
bill  which  deal  with  strip  mining,  to  re¬ 
pair  the  devastation  done  by  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  in  Appalachia  over  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  generations.  The  provisions  I  refer 
to  are  in  section  205  of  the  bill,  starting 
at  page  22  and  running  down  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  page  28. 

I  ask  uanimous  consent  that  the  very 
cogent  justification  for  these  provisions, 
enabling  the  ravages  of  strip  mining  to 
be  repaired,  at  least  to  some  extent,  with 
financial  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government,  which  appear  on  pages  16 
to  20  in  the  committee  report  may  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COAL 

The  fundamental  problems  that  have 
arisen  from  the  mining  of  coal  in  Appalachia 
demand  solutions  as  part  of  any  serious  at¬ 
tempt  to  improve  the  Appalachian  economy. 

Despite  drastic  reductions  of  employment 
in  the  past  two  decades,  the  production  and 
transportation  of  coal  still  remains  as  the 
single  largest  source  of  employment  in  Ap¬ 
palachia.  Nevertheless,  automation  in  the 
mines  and  shrinking  markets  have  worked 
together  to  reduce  coal  employment  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  in  the  past  15 
years. 

The  severely  depressed  economic  conditions 
that  exist  in  many  sections  of  Appalachia 
are  invariably  the  direct  result  of  the  decline 
of  the  coal  industry.  The  mechanization  of 
the  industry  has  brought  about  a  technolog¬ 
ical  revolution  in  Appalachia,  to  which  the 
painful  period  of  adjustment  has  not  yet 
been  completed. 

But  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  in 
the  region  can  exert  a  stabilizing  influence 
on  the  Appalachian  economy.  Thus,  as  part 
of  the  economic  development  plan  for  Ap¬ 
palachia,  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
should  take  every  measure  to  encourage  the 
production  of  bituminous  coal. 

Much  of  the  Appalachian  landscape  has 
been  ravaged  by  the  mining  of  coal.  Former 
practices  of  both  strip  mining  and  deep  min¬ 
ing  operations  have  eroded  the  hillsides,  pol¬ 
luted  the  streams,  and  endangered  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  people.  Though  present  en¬ 
lightened  management  practices  have  made 
great  progress  over  former  years,  the  abuses 
of  past  coal  mining  practices  serve  as  a  major 
deterrent  to  industrial  and  recreational  de¬ 
velopment  in  Appalachia. 

Local  and  State  governments  have  not 
had  the  necessary  resources  to  repair  the 
widespread  damages  caused  by  coal  mining. 
Strip  mining  in  the  region  causes  substan¬ 
tial  erosion  and  polluted  streams  both  locally 
and  many  miles  downstream.  Many  Ap¬ 
palachian  cities  and  towns  are  threatened  by 
subsidence  of  lands  into  the  coal  mines  that 
lie  beneath,  threats  to  all  who  are  exposed 
to  them.  Unsealed  underground  mines  have 
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leaked  enromous  quantities  of  acid  into  Ap¬ 
palachian  streams  and  rivers,  creating  serious 
water  pollution  problems.  The  reclamation 
of  lands  damaged  by  past  mining  operations 
is  crucial  to  stimulating  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  Appalachia.  This  committee  there¬ 
fore  endorses  the  administration’s  recom¬ 
mendations  for  a  comprehensive  program  to 
restore  and  reclaim  the  land  and  water  re¬ 
sources  of  Appalachia  which  have  been  dam¬ 
aged  by  past  mining  practices. 

Section  205  of  the  bill  expands  federally  au¬ 
thorized  programs  which  now  make  available 
limited  funds  to  meet  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  repair  damage  caused  by  mine  subsidence 
throughout  Appalachia  on  a  scope  greater 
than  that  provided  under  existing  legislation. 

The  existing  mine-fire-control  program  has 
had  its  appropriations  limitation  increased 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  been 
authorized  additional  funds  to  restore  areas 
damaged  by  mining  practices. 

The  Federal  contributions  to  all  programs 
referred  to  in  section  205(a)  are  established 
at  not  to  exceed  75  percent  by  the  bill.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  these  new  appropriations  will  not 
counted  in  any  computation  of  aportion- 
ments  to  the  States  under  the  existing  na¬ 
tional  programs.  In  order  to  insure  that 
private  landowners  do  not  receive  a  wind¬ 
fall  from  strip-mine  reclamation,  such  proj¬ 
ects  will  be  carried  out  only  on  those  lands  to 
which  the  public  has  access  or  from  which  a 
public  benefit  will  result. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  under¬ 
take  a  strip-mine  study  in  full  cooperation 
with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
departments  and  agencies  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  Secretary  is  to  submit  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  President  to  Congress,  by  July 
1,  1968,  detailed  recommendations  for  a  long- 
range  comprehensive  program  for  reclamation 
and  rehabilitation  of  strip-  and  surface- 
mined  areas  in  the  United  States  and  for  the 
policies  under  which  the  program  should  be 
conducted.  The  Secretary  is  further  required 
to  make  an  interim  report  to  the  Commission 
summarizing  his  findings  with  regard  to 
those  aspects  of  strip-  and  surface-mining 
operations  in  the  region  most  urgently  re¬ 
quiring  attention. 

The  study  will  consider  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  strip  mining  and  its  results;  the 
effectiveness  of  State  and  local  control  over 
strip-mining  activity  including  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  State  legislation;  the  public  interest 
and  public  benefits  resulting  from  reclama¬ 
tion  activities;  the  appropriate  cost-sharing 
roles  of  Federal  and  State  Governments  and 
private  interests,  and  other  relevant  topics. 

The  committee  would  emphasize  that 
private  landowners  wil  not  be  unjustly  en¬ 
riched  under  the  proposed  reclamation  and 
rehabilitation  program,  and  that  all  recla¬ 
mation  and  rehabilitation  work  will  pro¬ 
ceed  under  authority  of  present  statutes. 
Pending  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
results  and  recommendations  of  the  study 
authorized  in  section  205(c),  all  fish  and 
wildlife  restoration  of  strip-mined  areas  will 
be  confined  to  pilot  projects  which  will  be 
part  of  the  study  itself. 

The  committee  has  given  careful  delibera¬ 
tion  to  the  above  issues,  during  its  prior 
consideration  of  S.  2782,  and  on  August  12, 
1964,  received  specific  assurance  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  regarding  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  proposed  reclamation  and 
rehabilitation  program.  The  letter  from 
Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  follows: 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  11,1964. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph  :  In  response  to 
your  inquiry  about  the  provisions  of  section 
205  of  H.R.  11946,  the  proposed  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1964,  which 


would  provide,  among  other  things,  programs 
for  mining  area  restoration,  we  are  happy  to 
give  you  our  understanding  with  regard  to 
the  language  of  the  bill  and  with  regard  to 
the  role  of  this  Department  in  carrying  out 
the  proposed  programs. 

All  of  the  programs  provided  under  section 
205,  subsections  (a)  and  (b) ,  are  either  ex¬ 
tensions  of  existing  authority  now  exercised 
by  this  Department,  or  the  provision  of  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  to  accelerate  such  depart¬ 
mental  activities  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

Section  205(a)(1)  extends  the  scope  of 
the  act  of  July  15,  1955,  regarding  the  seal¬ 
ing  and  filling  of  voids  in  abandoned  coal 
mines  from  the  anthracite  region  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  entire  Appalachian 
region. 

Section  205(a)  (2)  removes  the  $500,000 
limit  contained  in  the  act  of  August  31,  1954, 
on  annual  expenditures  for  control  of  fires, 
insofar  as  fires  in  inactive  coal  mines  in  the 
Appalachian  region  are  concerned. 

Section  205(a)  (3)  permits  the  allocation 
of  funds  for  fish  and  wildlife  restoration  in 
the  Appalachian  region  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restora¬ 
tion  Act  of  1937  and  the  Federal  Aid  in  Fish 
Restoration  Act  of  1950. 

Each  of  these  programs  has  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  for  some  time,  and  each  has  carefully 
been  managed  to  serve  the  public  interest. 
No  private  landowners  will  be  unjustly  en¬ 
riched  by  the  activities  proposed. 

In  the  filling  and  sealing  of  voids  to  pre¬ 
vent  surface  subsidence,  the  Department  al¬ 
ways  requires  that  work  be  done  underground 
only  where  title  to  the  underground  coal 
has  been  assigned  to  a  local  public  body — 
usually  a  city  or  county.  No  further  mining 
is,  therefore,  permitted  to  undo  the  subsid¬ 
ence  control  work.  Surface  land  is,  of 
course,  benefited  by  the  prevention  of  cave- 
ins,  but  this  serves  to  protect  innocent 
property  owners,  public  and  private,  rather 
than  to  enrich  them. 

In  the  controlling  of  mine  fires,  only  fires 
in  inactive  deposits  may  be  controlled  under 
the  program.  No  fire  is  extinguished  until 
title  to  the  coal  measures  is  obtained  by  the 
Government.  Ordinarily,  title  is  given  to  the 
Government  because  burning  coal  seams  are 
of  little  value  to  the  owners  of  the  mineral 
rights.  Fire  control  is  accomplished  by  in¬ 
troducing  nonflammable  materials,  primar¬ 
ily  sand  and  gravel,  into  the  voids  surround¬ 
ing  the  burning  coal,  thus  cutting  off  the 
oxygen  supply.  Such  control  eliminates  the 
hazards  to  health  and  safety  created  by  such 
fires,  but  generally  renders  the  coal  seam 
unfit  for  further  mining  operations.  Surface 
title  to  land  over  a  mine  fire  is  not  obtained 
and  does  not  seem  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  public  purposes  intended.  There  is  no 
profit  to  any  private  landowner  from  the 
fire  control  work.  There  may,  of  course,  be 
protection  from  threatened  damage — as  in 
the  case  of  preventing  cave-ins. 

The  fish  and  wildlife  restoration  work  in¬ 
tended  in  the  first  2  years  of  the  program 
would  be  a  pilot  project  in  a  surface  mined 
area  in  Appalachia — to  be  undertaken  by 
the  appropriate  State  conservation  agency. 
The  mines  involved  will  have  to  have  been 
abandoned — with  no  legal  recourse  available 
to  oblige  the  former  mine  operators  to  under¬ 
take  restoration  work.  Biological,  economic, 
and  other  data  obtained  from  this  experi¬ 
ment  will  indicate  the  feasibility  of  using 
the  grant-in-aid  program  for  fish  and  wild¬ 
life  restoration  by  the  States  to  mitigate  the 
deleterious  consequences  of  surface  mining 
in  the  Appalachian  region.  This  program 
has  been  used  successfully  to  restore  surface 
mined  areas  in  less  mountainous  areas  in 
Midwestern  States.  Care  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  private  enrichment  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  requiring  permanent  easements  for 
public  fishing  and  hunting  on  all  property 
to  be  rehabilitated  and  by  agreements  on  the 
part  of  property  owners  to  maintain  the  re¬ 


stored  conditions.  Although  some  owners, 
conceivably,  may  be  able  at  some  future  time 
to  realize  a  higher  sale  value  for  their  land 
because  of  its  enhanced  beauty,  the  public 
right  to  hunt  and  fish  and  the  ecological 
conditions  promoting  hunting  and  fishing 
will  be  secured.  Inasmuch  as  these  consti¬ 
tute  a  sufficient  public  benefit  to  undertake 
the  improvements  and  since  the  easements 
will  extend  to  all  future  owners  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  we  do  not  believe  the  affected  property 
owners  will  be  directly  enriched  at  public 
expense. 

This  pilot  project  will  contribute  to  the 
overall  value  of  the  national  study  of  sur¬ 
face  mining  which  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Department  also  undertake. 

In  testifying  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  on  May  6,  1964,  I  observed: 

“An  active  program  to  remove  the  scars 
of  surface  mining  is  more  complex.  The 
largest  coal  mining  States  in  Appalachia  now 
have  laws  designed  to  regulate  future  sur¬ 
face  mining  and  to  induce  mine  operators 
to  restore  the  land.  We  do  not  propose  con¬ 
tinuously  to  sweep  up  after  tomorrow’s  sur¬ 
face  miners.  We  believe  the  States  can  and 
will  insist  that  the  mine  operators  do  that 
job  themselves. 

“The  chief  problem  lies  in  the  surface 
mines  which  were  abandoned  before  State 
statutes  were  passed.  Many  of  these  were 
occasioned  by  the  emergency  of  the  Second 
World  War,  when  the  urgent  need  for  coal 
and  the  shortage  of  labor  led  to  hasty  sur¬ 
face  mining  without  planning  to  control  the 
consequences.  Surely  the  Nation  has  an 
obligation  to  help  heal  these  sores. 

"Such  restoration  work  however,  raises 
thorny  policy  problems.  Much  of  the  rav¬ 
aged  land  is  privately  owned.  Ownership 
often  is  divided  between  a  surface  owner — 
who  usually  holds  a  small  acreage — and  the 
owner  of  mineral  rights — usually  a  large 
mining  company.  In  its  present  condition, 
the  land  is  virtually  worthless,  although 
more  coal  seams  lie  beneath  some  of  it. 

“If  land  is  restored  to  productive  use,  who 
is  to  benefit  from  the  increased  value? 
Should  the  surface  owner  be  free  to  use  the 
land  or  to  sell  it  at  a  substantial  profit  with¬ 
out  contributing  to  the  cost  of  its  restora¬ 
tion?  We  think  not.  What,  then,  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  obligation  to  support  the  restora¬ 
tion?  Costs  of  restoration  may  run  from  $50 
to  $600  per  acre,  or  even  more.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  this  cost  is  far  above  the  present 
value  of  the  land  and  exceeds  the  probable 
value  of  the  land  after  restoration. 

"Yet  to  leave  such  sores  unrepaired  will 
mean  continued  destruction  of  other  land, 
pollution  of  water  supplies  for  towns  and 
cities  downstream,  elimination  of  recrea¬ 
tional  values  for  citizens  of  a  wide  area,  and 
other  evils.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  a 
reasonable  formula  must  be  devised  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  fair  proportion  of  restoration  costs 
which  the  surface  owner  can  afford  to  pay — 
either  at  time  of  restoration  or  when  such 
land  is  sold. 

“But  what  of  the  owner  of  the  mineral 
rights?  Is  he  to  remain  free  to  return  for 
coal  still  deeper  in  the  earth?  How  are  we 
to  prevent  destruction  of  the  restoration  ef¬ 
fort  by  future  surface  mining  in  the  restored 
area?  Are  we  to  depend  upon  existing  con¬ 
trol  statutes  to  protect  the  public  invest¬ 
ment?  We  hope  that  we  can,  but  a  careful 
determination  of  that  prospect  must  be 
made. 

“What  return  should  the  public  expect  for 
its  investment  in  restoration  on  private  land? 
For  example,  should  public  access  for  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting  be  a  condition  where  land 
is  restored  primarily  for  fish  and  wildlife 
benefit? 

“These  and  other  similar  questions  cannot 
be  settled  here  today.  They  will  require  a 
systematic  study  of  the  extent  of  the  surface¬ 
mining  problem  of  Appalachia,  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  policy  issues,  the  proposal 
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of  effective  techniques  for  reclamation  and 
of  equitable  procedures  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment — thorough  discussion  of  the  proposals 
with  the  people  of  the  affected  States,  and 
then  the  consistent  adherence  to  agreed  upon 
policies  by  all  participating  Federal  and 
State  agencies  in  the  execution  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  program.  For  that  reason,  the  bill  *  *  * 
proposes  such  a  study  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  full  cooperation  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  Appalachian  Regional  Commission.” 

We  intend  in  submitting  our  report  on 
surface  mining  in  the  United  States  to  rec¬ 
ommend  appropriate  concerted  action  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  local 
governments,  and  private  parties  to  meet  the 
surface-mining  problem  intelligently  in  the 
public  interest. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  explain 
our  understanding  of  section  205  of  H.R. 
11946.  If  we  can  be  of  further  help  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stewart 
L.  Udall,  has  testified,  and  as  is  acknowledged 
by  all  authorities  in  the  held,  one  of  the 
principal  deterrents  to  the  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  recreational  development  of 
many  areas  of  Appalachia  is  the  blight  of  a 
land  scarred  by  abandoned  strip-mine  op- 
cial  contributions  to  the  States  for  reclama- 
erations.  Accordingly,  the  committee  re¬ 
ports  amendments  to  section  205  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  finan¬ 
cial  contributions  to  the  State  for  reclama¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation  of  surface  and  strip- 
mined  areas.  Such  work  will  be  limited  to 
public  lands  and  private  lands  from  which 
public  benefits  will  accrue.  The  bill  provides 
firm  safeguards  against  the  reaping  of  un¬ 
due  financial  benefits  by  private  landowners 
or  mine  operators. 

A  total  of  $36,600,000  is  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  another 
major  problem  which  confronts  us  in  the 
coal-mining  States — anthracite  as  well 
as  bituminous — is  the  very  serious  and 
as  yet  unsolved  problem  of  acid  mine 
drainage.  We  do  not  know  the  technical 
answer  to  the  acid  mine  drainage  prob¬ 
lem.  Research  is  underway.  There 
should  be  more  of  it. 

In  order  to  give  some  understanding 
to  readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  the  problem  involved,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  synopsis,  which  appears 
In  a  report  prepared  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  on  the  subject  of  acid  mine 
drainage,  published  April  19,  1962,  may 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks.  v 

There  being  no  objection,  the  synop¬ 
sis  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows : 

Synopsis 

Acid  mine  drainage  is  a  longstanding  water 
pollution  problem  and  continues  to  grow 
in  magnitude.  The  chemical  quality  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  altered  when  acid  mine  drainage  is 
discharged  into  streams  in  quantities  suffi¬ 
cient  to  overcome  the  natural  neutralizing 
capacity  of  the  streams.  Many  of  the  dam¬ 
ages  are  tangible  and  can  be  estimated  in 
monetary  terms.  Others  are  intangible  and 
difficult  if  not  imposible  to  evaluate.  Acid 
mine  drainage  destroys  fish  and  fish  food 
organisms,  damages  recreational  and  esthetic 
values,  causes  corrosive  damage  to  transpor¬ 
tation  equipment,  structures,  and  all  equip¬ 
ment  exposed  to  the  water,  and  requires  ex¬ 


tra  and  expensive  treatment  when  the  pol¬ 
luted  resources  are  utilized  for  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supplies.  Acid  mine 
water  is  associated  not  only  with  active  coal¬ 
mining  operations  but  also  with  inactive  and 
abandoned  workings  which  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  acid  for  an  indefinite  period  after  min¬ 
ing  is  discontinued. 

It  is  estimated  that  3.5  million  tons  of 
acid  is  discharged  into  the  streams  of  the 
United  States  annually,  resulting  in  major 
damage  to  more  than  4,000  miles  of  streams. 
Available  data  on  the  magnitude  and  extent 
of  the  problem  is  largely  outdated  and  needs 
updating  and  revision  for  a  proper  evalua¬ 
tion. 

Many  methods  to  reduce  acid  mine  drain¬ 
age  have  been  developed,  but  high  cost  and 
technical  failure  in  field  applications  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  most  attempts  being  abandoned. 
Extensive  mine  sealing  has  been  performed 
under  past  Federal-  and  State-supported 
programs.  Both  air  and  water  sealing  offers 
promise  of  abating  acid  drainage  from  drift 
and  slope  mines.  Complete  inundation  of 
deep  shaft  mines  can  reduce  acid  formation, 
providing  it  does  not  create  safety  hazards 
for  adjacent  active  mining  operations.  Uni¬ 
form  pumping  of  drainage  from  active  deep 
mines  lightens  the  acid  load  on  many 
streams. 

Control  of  acid  mine  drainage  would  re¬ 
store  the  quality  of  large  quantities  of  water 
resources  and  make  such  waters  useful  for 
all  legitimate  purposes.  Reclamation  of  the 
acid-polluted  streams  for  recreation  and 
fisheries  purposes  would  provide  great  bene¬ 
fits  and  in  some  instances  create  an  entirely 
new  recreational  industry  for  many  eco¬ 
nomically  depressed  areas  located  in  or 
adjacent  to  densely  populated  areas. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  my  posi¬ 
tion  is  shared  by  my  Republican  colleague 
in  the  Senate  [Mr.  Scott]  who  cospon¬ 
sored  with  me  the  amendments  which 
appear  in  italic  in  the  bill  under  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  part  of  section  205. 

We  were  joined  in  our  concern  by  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  William  W. 
Scranton,  who  reflects  most  ably  the  very 
strong  concern  with  the  matter  of  the 
ravages  done  by  the  coal  industry,  and 
which  his  two  Democratic  predecessors, 
Governor  Leader  and  Governor  Law¬ 
rence,  also  shared. 

Governor  Scranton  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  testified  in  support  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  bill  generally,  and  specifically 
to  request  an  amendment,  which  I  am 
happy  to  say  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  agreed  to,  which  increases  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  Federal  assistance  in 
remedying  the  ravages  of  strip  mining 
by  $15  million. 

I  am  glad  that  Senator  Scott  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Scranton  and  I  were  able  to  per¬ 
suade  the  committee  to  make  this 
change. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  pre¬ 
pared  statement  of  Governor  Scranton 
before  the  committee,  which  appears  at 
page  110  of  the  hearings,  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Prepared  Statement  of  Gov.  William  W. 

Scranton,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appear  here  today. 

You  know  that  I  supported  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  last  year. 
The  new  bill,  S.  3,  is  substantially  the  same 


as  the  original  bill.  I  therefore  support  the 
new  legislation  also. 

Today  may  I  emphasize  two  changes  which 
have  been  included  in  the  new  bill,  and  one 
that  thus  far  has  not  been  Included,  but 
should  be. 

First,  the  new  bill  expands  the  local  access 
roads  of  the  proposed  Appalachian  develop¬ 
ment  highway  system  from  500  to  1,000 
miles.  These  access  roads  will  serve  specific 
recreational,  residential,  commercial,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  other  facilities.  In  Pennsylvania, 
some  roads  would  be  constructed  to  provide 
access  to  State  forests  for  harvesting  timber. 
Such  access  roads,  generally,  will  benefit 
Appalachia.  I  therefore  support  this  change 
in  the  law. 

Second,  new  section  303  provides  that  all 
applications  for  an  Appalachian  program  or 
project  shall  be  approved  by  the  State  mem¬ 
ber  on  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
before  it  may  be  approved  by  the  commission. 

This  further  clarifies  the  duty  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  each  State  in  selecting  the  proj¬ 
ects  and  programs  within  its  boundaries.  It 
assures  the  unique  State-Federal  partner¬ 
ship  approach  which  is  proposed  in  this 
legislation,  and  which  is  essential  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  this  program. 

We  strongly  support  this  addition  to  the 
law  also. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works  last  year,  five  scars 
in  the  coal  mining  areas  of  Appalachia  which 
cause  and  perpetuate  unemployment  and 
even  danger  to  human  health  and  safety  were 
discussed. 

These  problems  include: 

( 1 )  Mine  subsidence  and  surface  caving. 

(2)  Underground  mine  fires. 

(3)  The  ravages  of  abandoned  strip  mine 
operations. 

(4)  Culm  piles  which  are  unsightly  or,  if 
on  fire,  cause  a  serious  air  pollution  hazard. 

(5)  Water  pollution  from  acid  mine  drain¬ 
age. 

A  full  description,  in  words  and  pictures, 
of  these  problems  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet 
which  I  have  distributed  to  you  today. 

S.  3  contains  authorizations  for  sealing 
and  filling  voids,  for  extinguishing  under¬ 
ground  mine  fires,  and  for  leveling  nonburn¬ 
ing  culm  piles.  I  understand  that  funds  will 
be  available  through  supplementary  appro¬ 
priations  to  existing  programs  for  projects 
to  eliminate  burning  culm  piles  and  to  be¬ 
gin  to  solve  the  problems  of  mine  drainage 
pollution. 

S.  3,  however,  does  not  include  adequate 
authorization  for  reclaiming  strip  mined 
areas  for  reforestation  purposes. 

There  is  tremendous  need  for  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  and  plenty  of  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  to  do  the  job,  now.  All  we  need  is  more 
money.  This  program  can  supply  that. 

The  Appalachian  program  as  now  contem¬ 
plated  authorizes  $1.5  million  to  be  used  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  over  the  years. 
Of  this  amount,  $250,000  is  to  be  spent  for  a 
pilot  study  in  the  first  year.  That’s  fine. 

Another  $1.5  million  is  authorized  for  the 
Forest  Service  for  strip  mine  reclamation 
projects  in  national  forests.  None  of  that 
is  to  be  used  in  the  first  year. 

The  Appalachian  program  should  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  make  possible  immediate  strip 
mine  reclamation  projects  for  forestry  pur¬ 
poses  in  national  forests,  on  other  publicly 
owned  lands,  and  on  lands  with  public  access 
guaranteed.  Such  a  program  will  do  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  to  rehabilitate  our  land  for 
tourism  and  industry,  thus  providing  jobs 
and  beauty  in  place  of  unemployment  and 
ugliness.  And  it  will  do  it  now — dramatically 
and  visibly.  If  you  wish  to  help  solve  a 
major  problem  of  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania — I  urge  you  to  amend  this 
bill  to  provide  for  strip  mine  reclamation  for 
forestry  projects. 

Millions  of  dollars  could  be  used  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  alone  during  the  first  year  for  such 
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a  program.  I  am  sure  sizable  amounts  could 
be  so  employed  in  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  almost  every  Appalachian  State. 

I  urge  you  to  make  this  program  effective 
now,  this  year,  by  authorizing  more  money 
for  immediate  use. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  entire  state¬ 
ment  before  the  committee,  which  starts 
at  page  119  of  the  hearings  and  runs 
down  to  the  middle  of  page  123,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  a  U.S. 

Senator  Prom  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  your  courtesy  in 
permitting  me  to  come  before  you  this  morn¬ 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  points,  and  then 
introduce  for  consideration  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  an  amendment  which  Senator  Scott  and 
I  have  agreed  upon  with  Governor  Scranton 
and  Mr.  Tabor,  his  secretary  of  commerce. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  impressed,  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  with  the  bipartisan  na¬ 
ture  of  this  approach.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
true  in  the  other  States  of  Appalachia,  but 
it  is  certainly  true  in  Pennsylvania  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  our  political  affiliations  we  work 
together  for  this  program  which  can  be  so 
helpful  to  our  State. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Governor  for 
the  leadership  he  has  taken  in  this  regard, 
and  without  appearing  unduly  egotistical,  I 
think  the  two  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  have  contributed  their  share 
in  the  effort,  as  well. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  point  out  in  the 
record,  what  the  chairman  already  knows, 
the  very  close  relation  between  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  programs  and  problems  of  manpower 
and  employment  which  Senator  Randolph 
and  I  are  dealing  with  in  other  committees. 

The  study  which  your  committee  made 
last  year,  I  think,  emphasizes  the  particular 
need  for  a  Federal  effort  in  the  Appalachian 
area,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Hopefully,  this  can  become  a  precedent. 

So  there  is  a  close  tie  between  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  so  this  can  bring 
up  the  level  of  the  standard  of  living  and 
education,  so  they  can  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  Great  Society.  I  think  this  is  worth 
noting. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  stress  and  con¬ 
cur  on  the  Governor’s  need  to  strengthen 
this  bill  to  give  us  a  little  more  authority 
in  the  area  of  strip  mining.  Senator  Scott 
and  I  have  been  in  close  touch  with  Secre¬ 
tary  Tabor,  and  through  him  with  Governor 
Scranton. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Scott  and  myself, 
I  would  like  to  offer  to  the  committee  two 
amendments  to  the  bill,  one  to  section 
205(a),  and  another  to  section  205(b),  and 
then  changes  in  the  amount  authorized  in 
the  bill  by  sections  205(d)  and  401. 

Unless  we  could  get  this  strip  mining  re¬ 
habilitation  program,  and,  almost  equally 
important,  the  elimination  of  acid  mine 
drainage  from  our  coal  mines  cleared  up  in 
our  State,  there  will  be  a  broad  area  of  Ap¬ 
palachia  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  suspect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  West  Virginia,  too,  where  the 
people  will  not  be  able  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
the  increased  economic  development  which 
the  bill  would  otherwise  make  possible. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Forest  Service  esti¬ 
mated  there  were  about  a  million  acres  of 
abandoned  strip  mining  land  in  Pennsylvania 
alone.  They  lie  unproductive  and  idle.  They 
produce  vast  quantities  of  acid  mine  drain¬ 


age  pollution,  which  sterilizes  2,000  miles  of 
waterway  in  my  Commonwealth  alone. 

And  this,  I  know,  is  of  interest  to  Senator 
Muskie,  who  is  working  on  a  clear  streams 
program,  which  I  have  been  happy  to  sup¬ 
port. 

In  fact,  it  is  fair  to  say,  is  it  not,  Gov¬ 
ernor,  that  the  acid  mine  drainage  ruins 
the  Susquehanna  River  in  terms  of  fish,  wild¬ 
life,  and  is  a  constant  threat  to  the  sani¬ 
tary  health  of  the  whole  community? 

Governor  Scranton.  It  certainly  does 
not  quite,  yet,  but  it  could,  if  we  do  not  solve 
that  problem. 

Senator  Clark.  Abandoned  deep  mines 
also  produce  this  pernicious  pollution,  and 
in  many  areas  mine  subsidence  and  mine 
fires  of  deep  mines  undermine  Appalachian 
communities,  eating  away  their  economic 
prospects  for  the  future. 

When  I  say  “undermine,”  I  mean  it  lit¬ 
erally,  because  you  have  towns  which  are 
falling  into  abandoned  coal  mines  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  negligence  of  past  generations. 

And  for  this  reason,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Scott  and  myself,  I  would  like  to  offer  to 
the  committee  the  amendments  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  courtesy  in 
permitting  me  to  make  this  statement. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Senator 
Clark.  Your  prepared  statement  will  ap¬ 
pear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows: ) 

“prepared  statement  of  HON.  JOSEPH  s. 

CLARK  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 

“Mr.  Chairman,  S.  3,  the  Appalachian  re¬ 
gional  development  bill,  provides  a  superb 
vehicle  for  the  States  of  Appalachia,  with  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  partner,  to  launch 
a  concerted  program  for  revitalizing  the 
economy  of  the  magnificent  Appalachian  re¬ 
gion. 

“The  bill  puts  first  things  first  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  solve  some  of  the  pressing  resource 
and  transportation  problems  holding  the 
region  back  from  developing  its  full  po¬ 
tential. 

“But  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  and  a  long¬ 
time  supporter  of  the  legislation,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  section  addressed  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  strip-mined  areas  and 
the  elimination  of  acid  mine  drainage  pollu¬ 
tion  should  be  strengthened.  Otherwise, 
there  are  broad  areas  of  Appalachia  that  will 
be  unable  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  increased 
economic  development  which  this  bill  makes 
possible. 

“A  few  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
estimated  that  there  were  a  million  acres 
of  abandoned  strip-mined  land  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  alone.  These  ravaged  acres  blight  the 
environment  of  nearby  communities.  They 
lie  unproductive  and  idle.  They  produce 
vast  quantities  of  acid  mine  drainage  pol¬ 
lution  which  sterilizes  2,000  miles  of  water¬ 
way  in  my  Commonwealth  alone.  Barren 
of  aquatic  life,  these  streams  have  been 
rendered  practically  useless  as  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supplies. 

“Abandoned  deep  mines  also  produce  this 
pernicious  pollution.  And  in  many  areas 
mine  subsidence  and  mine  fires  in  deep 
mines  undermine  Appalachian  communities, 
eating  away  at  their  economic  prospects  for 
the  future. 

“For  this  reason,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Scott  and  myself,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
secton  205(b)  of  S.  3,  which  increases  the 
funds  allotted  for  the  correction  of  these 
problems  in  the  bill  and  increases  the  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  to  the  States  to  fill  aban¬ 
doned  coal  mines,  control  acid  mine  drain¬ 
age  pollution,  and  reclaim  strip  mines. 

“ Suggested  amendments  to  S.  3,  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 

"1.  Section  205(a)  :  Strike  paragraph  1, 
lines  6  through  15,  page  20.  Add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph: 


“  ‘make  financial  contributions  to  States 
in  the  region  to  seal  and  fill  voids  in  aban¬ 
doned  coal  mines,  to  control  acid  and  other 
noxious  drainage  from  abandoned  mines  or 
sections  thereof,  and  to  reclaim  and  rehabili¬ 
tate  existing  strip  and  surface  mine  areas, 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  Act  of 
July  15,  1955  (30  U.S.C.  571  et  seq.),  to  the 
extent  applicable,  without  regard  to  section 
2(b)  thereof  (30  U.S.C.  572(b) )  or  to  any  pro¬ 
visions  therein  limiting  assistance  to  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  formation,  or  for  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Grants  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  wholly  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  this  Act.’ 

“2.  Section  205(b) :  After  the  word  ‘there¬ 
of’  on  line  16,  page  21,  strike  all  through  line 
19.  Add  the  following: 

“  ‘Projects  shall  be  approved  for  assistance 
under  subsection  (a)  only  where  expected 
public  benefits  are  found  to  justify  estimated 
Federal  and  State  costs;  access  to  and  use 
of  restored  lands  by  the  public  is  provided 
where  appropriate  steps  are  taken,  including 
in  appropriate  cases,  requirement  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  cost  of  the  project,  which 
are  adequate  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  assure  that  individual  property  own¬ 
ers  or  mine  operators  do  not  receive  undue 
financial  benefits  from  the  project.  In  se¬ 
lecting  projects  for  financial  assistance,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those  projects 
which  are  shown  to  be  part  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  or  implementation  of  a  State  program 
giving  reasonable  promise  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary,  of  obtaining  a  permanent  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  dealt  with.’ 

“3.  Section  205(d):  Page  24,  line  14, 
delete  ‘$21,500,000’  and  add  ‘$36,500,000’. 

“4.  Section  401:  Page  37,  line  2,  delete 
‘$237,200,000’  and  add  ‘$252,200,000’.” 

Senator  Randolph.  Governor  Scranton 
made  reference  to  the  amendments  which 
you  and  Senator  Scott  offered  to  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  we  will  give,  of  course,  very  careful 
consideration  to  these  proposals. 

You  have  mentioned  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem.  I  recall  a  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  which  pointed  out  the  very 
tragic  situation,  and  it  is  that,  in  many 
areas,  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

Senator  Cooper.  Governor,  as  you  know, 
there  are  existing  programs  which  directly 
affect  the  Appalachian  area,  as  well  as  other 
areas  in  the  United  States;  programs  such  as 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  manpower 
development  and  tiaining  program. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  this  Com¬ 
mission,  if  it  is  established,  develop  pro¬ 
cedures  to  assure  that  there  will  not  be  a 
duplication  of  activities  or  overlapping  in  any 
way,  and  make  certain  that  all  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  coordinated  for  the  maximum 
development  of  this  region. 

I  wonder  if  the  Governors  in  their  meetings 
thus  far  have  given  any  thought  to  this 
necessary  coordination  of  all  of  these  pro¬ 
grams. 

Governor  Scranton.  Yes,  they  have,  sir.  - 

This  partly  I  touched  on  in  answer  to 
Senator  Boggs’  question.  Not  only  have 
they  done  that,  but  it  was  at  their  insistence, 
so  to  speak,  that  some  of  the  things  were 
changed  in  this  bill,  which  you,  the  Senate, 
and  the  House,  too,  concurred  in  last  year. 

Frankly,  I  would  state  this  to  you.  As  you 
know,  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  Area  Re¬ 
development  Act  and  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  and  the  others  to  which  you  refer,  and 
I  would  say  unequivocally  that  this  is  the 
most  specific  act  of  all  of  them.  It  outlines 
more  clearly  what  can  be  done  and  what 
cannot  be  done,  and  why,  better  than  any 
of  them.  This  was  done  primarily  because 
the  gubernatorial  group  and  people  working 
with  them  in  the  administration  wanted  it 
this  way,  and  thought  it  would  pinpoint  the 
problem. 
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Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Governor 
Scranton. 

The  committee  would  wish  at  this  time  to 
have  Herbert  S.  Richey,  the  president  of  the 
Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.,  make  what  comment 
he  would  believe  to  be  appropriate,  since  we 
have  been  stressing  this  problem. 

Governor  Scranton.  May  I  add  just  one 
thing,  sir.  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  am  very 
grateful  for  this  hearing,  and  appreciate  the 
time  you  have  given  us. 

Senator  Randolph.  Governor  Breathitt 
will  testify  very  shortly,  and  Governor  Smith, 
and  others,  and  I  call  attention  to  the  rather 
full  schedule  of  witnesses  this  morning. 

Senator  Muskie,  do  you  wish  to  address  a 
question  to  Governor  Scranton  before  he 
leaves  the  witness  table? 

Senator  Muskie.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con-  , 
nection  with  Senator  Clark's  proposed 
amendment,  I  think  maybe  our  witness  now 
can  enlighten  us. 

I  am  interested  in  having  something  in  the 
record  on  technological  developments  that 
are  involved  in  controlling  acid  mine  drain¬ 
age  pollution.  I  would  like  something  in  the 
record  on  that  problem,  because  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  interest  in  water  pollution  and  the  im¬ 
pact  of  acid  mine  drainage. 

Governor  Scranton,  In  all  frankness,  sir, 
of  all  the  things  in  what  I  call  the  mining 
area  section  of  this  bill,  the  acid  mine  drain¬ 
age  one  is  the  one  in  which  we  have  advanced 
less  technologically  than  any  of  the  others. 
Accordingly,  the  bill  itself  indicates  that 
there  will  be  primarily  study  and  project 
operations  here,  which,  frankly,  I  think  are 
quite  correct. 

We  would  like  to  be  further  along  than 
we  are,  but  we  just  are  not  there  yet.  There 
have  been  a  great  many  thoughts  recently 
propounded  in  this  field  which  have,  may 
I  say,  great  hope  for  the  future,  including 
even  what  you  would  think  would  be  a  far- 
out  proposition  of  using  the  desalination 
operation  that  was  studied  at  one  time  like¬ 
wise  for  taking  acid  mine  drainage  and 
changing  it  into  fine  water  again. 

This  and  many  other  experiments  are 
presently  going  on,  but  we  have  not  yet 
come  up  with  frankly  an  overall  program  that 
we  can  inject  into  this  area  and  say  we  can 
solve  acid  mine  drainage. 

However,  as  Senator  Clark  pointed  out 
to  you,  the  very  point  that  he  is  making  in  his 
amendment  would  help  a  great  deal  here,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  close  up  those  areas  that  are 
strip  mined  already  to  collect  acid  mine 
drainage  and  then  pour  them  into  our 
streams,  sir. 

Senator  Muskie.  I  take  it  our  next  wit¬ 
ness,  too,  could  give  us  something  on  this 
point. 

Thank  you,  Governor. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  invite  attention  to 
the  presence  of  Herbert  S.  Richey,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.,  in  the 
committee  hearing  room.  This  company  has 
very  considerable  operations  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  some  in  other  States  as 
well. 

Mr.  Richey,  I  presume  you  have  been  here 
for  the  inaugural. 

Mr.  Richey.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Randolph.  Mr.  Richey,  I  believe 
you  can  contribute  at  this  point  to  our  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  the  committee  will  be  glad  to 
hear  you  at  this  time.  You  might  give  us 
an  outline  of  your  company  operations  and 
discuss  other  coal  industry  facts,  if  you  will, 
please.  We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
address  the  problem  of  acid  mine  drainage. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  apologies  to  make  for  the  changes 
made  by  the  committee,  nor  for  the 
strong  support  given  to  the  solution  of 
a  problem  which  is  current  and  impor¬ 
tant,  not  only  to  the  Commonwealth  of 


Pennsylvania  but  also  to  the  people  of 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  the  people 
of  a  number  of  the  other  States  in 
Appalachia. 

I  should  like  to  make  this  point  crystal 
clear.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill — not 
one  word,  not  one  syllable — which  would 
permit  Federal  money  to  be  spent  to  pay 
off  opulent  coal  miners,  individual  or 
corporate,  in  order  to  reimburse  them  for 
damages  which  they  have  done  to  the 
surface  of  the  land  by  their  operation  or 
to  relieve  them  of  1  nickel  of  obligation 
that  they  have  under  State  law  to  repair 
ravaged  areas,  where  strip  mining  has 
damaged  the  topography.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  bill  that  would  help  them. 

The  bill  would  help  repair  strip  mining 
damage  done  to  public  land  and  to  pri¬ 
vate  land  where  the  owners  have  taken 
the  coal,  scuttled  the  ship,  and  run  away, 
and  cannot  now  be  found,  leaving  whole 
cities  to  subsist  in  the  abandoned  coal 
mine  regions. 

It  should  be  made  abundantly  clear 
that  not  1  nickel  will  go  or  could  go  to 
swell  the  treasuries  of  coal  miners,  in¬ 
dividual  or  corporate,  who  are  perfectly 
able  to  comply  with  existing  law  in  order 
to  rehabilitate  the  land  and  leave  it  the 
way  they  found  it. 

With  respect  to  the  bill  in  general,  of 
which  I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  bill  gets  to  the 
heart  of  many  of  the  problems  plaguing 
the  distressed  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  other  States  in  Appalachia. 

This  is  a  region  which  has  been  by¬ 
passed  by  modern  transportation.  The 
bill  corrects  that  situation  by  providing 
the  highways  that  will  open  up  the  region 
to  the  world. 

Appalachia  is  a  region  suffering  from 
the  abuses  of  the  past — the  sterile  and 
idle  ravages  of  coal  mining,  the  perni¬ 
cious  stream  pollution  of  acid  mine 
drainage.  The  committee  has  wisely 
and  graciously  accepted  amendments  of¬ 
fered  by  Senator  Scott  and  me  directing 
a  massive  attack  against  these  twin 
problems. 

This  is  a  region  possessing  superb  re¬ 
sources  for  the  development  of  new  forest 
and  recreation  industries.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vides  the  assistance  needed  to  tap  new 
growth  possibilities. 

This  is  a  region  which  desperately 
needs  improved  health  and  educational 
opportunities.  The  bill  goes  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  toward  providing  them. 

This  is  a  region  suffering  from  one  of 
the  most  recrurring  flood  problems  in  the 
Nation,  and  yet  a  region  whose  rivers  can 
provide  new  economic  growth.  The  bill 
would  accelerate  flood  control  and  the 
development  of  Appalachia’s  rivers. 
This  program  can  be  the  first  compre¬ 
hensive  economic  development  ever 
undertaken  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  place  that  can  put  such  a  program 
to  better  use  than  Appalachia,  including 
the  major  part  of  my  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  . 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

TO  PROMOTE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  A  BYPASSED 

AREA :  THE  NEED  FOR  AN  UPPER  GREAT  LAKES 

REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
again  happy  to  cosponsor  legislation  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  region.  We  have  had  ample  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  region  has  been  bypassed 
by  our  country’s  prosperity.  We  have 
read  the  statistics  and  heard  the  testi¬ 
mony  which  details  the  destitution  and 
despair  existing  in  many  communities  of 
Appalachia. 

Last  year  we  witnessed  the  opening  of 
the  President’s  war  on  poverty  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  This  year  we  can  extend 
the  battlelines  with  the  early  approval 
of  this  bill. 

The  11-State  Appalachian  region  is 
not,  of  course,  the  only  region  which 
needs  assistance.  President  Johnson  rec¬ 
ognized  this  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address  when  he  proposed  “a  new  pro¬ 
gram  to  develop  regions  of  our  country 
that  are  now  suffering  from  distress  and 
depression.” 

Appalachia  is,  perhaps,  the  largest 
area  to  require  a  regional  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  but  other  smaller  areas  also  re¬ 
quire  this  coordinated  approach.  The 
three-State  area  of  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  is  one  of  these  regions.  Northern 
sections  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and 
Minnesota  make  up  this  region.  It,  too, 
has  been  bypassed  by  prosperity. 

Since  it  also  is  a  bypassed  region,  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  amend  the  Appalachian 
bill  to  permit  the  establishment  of  an 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Authority 
similar  to  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  this  area 
for  years.  Many  others  in  the  Congress, 
in  the  Federal  Government,  and  at  the 
State  and  local  level  have  tried  to  find 
ways  to  help  this  beautiful  but  economi¬ 
cally  depressed  region.  Conferences  have 
cally  depressed  region.  Conferences 
have  been  held,  reports  written,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  development  groups  formed. 
The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  are 
some  of  the  Federal  agencies  which  have 
provided  loans  or  grants  or  technical  as¬ 
sistance.  Many  of  these  efforts  have 
paid  off  in  job  creation  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  natural  resources  which  have  been 
plundered  in  the  past. 

Nevertheless,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Unemployment  much  higher  than  the 
national  average  persists.  An  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  three  times  the  national  aver¬ 
age  is  not  uncommon  in  this  region  in 
the  winter  months.  A  years  ago  the  Up¬ 
per  Peninsula  of  Michigan  had  an  un¬ 
employment  rate  of  14.6  percent.  The 
last  detailed  census  figures  taken  in  1960 
showed  a  regional  unemployment  rate  of 
8.6  percent  compared  to  7.1  percent  for 
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Appalachia,  a  rate  20  percent  above  that 
of  Appalachia.  Families  in  the  poverty 
class — under  $3,000  in  annual  income — 
are  25.9  percent  of  the  population  as 
compared  with  the  national  share  of 
21.4  percent. 

Because  of  the  fall  in  job  opportuni¬ 
ties,  the  younger  people  are  leaving  the 
north  woods.  The  aged  remain.  In  my 
own  State  of  Wisconsin,  current  esti¬ 
mates  show  that  over  80  percent  of  the 
area  included  in  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
region  lost  population  in  the  last  5  years. 
This  area  now  has  only  about  7  percent 
of  the  population  of  Wisconsin,  yet  its 
share  of  the  number  of  recipients  of 
State  public  assistance  for  the  aged  is 
17  percent. 

Figures  for  last  year  show  that  the 
overall  dependency  rate  for  this  area 
is  5  percent  higher  than  its  share  of  the 
State  population.  These  figures  do  not 
show,  however,  how  hard  it  is  for  the 
people  of  the  north  woods  to  turn  to  pub¬ 
lic  welfare.  They  have  always  been 
proud  of  their  homes  and  schools  and 
communities.  Their  homes  only  now  are 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  neglect  due 
to  lack  of  funds.  But  the  decline  of  an 
area’s  major  industry  inevitably  spreads 
blight  and  poverty.  The  railroad  stops 
operations  and  more  men  are  out  look¬ 
ing  for  nonexistent  jobs. 

The  economic  decline  experienced  in 
the  upper  Great  Lakes  regions  is  similar 
in  some  ways  to  that  experienced  by  Ap¬ 
palachia.  Its  wealth  was  concentrated 
in  timber,  fishing,  and  iron  ore  as  Appa¬ 
lachia’s  was  concentrated  in  coal.  The 
exhaustion  of  these  resources  of  the  area 
combined  with  foreign  competition  have 
had  tremendous  impact.  The  timber  of 
this  region  can  no  longer  be  counted  a 
resource  which  can  generate  added  em¬ 
ployment,  and  although  valuable  mineral 
resources  remain,  rapid  advances  in  min¬ 
ing  techniques  limit  the  possibilities  for 
a  large-scale  recovery  in  mining  employ¬ 
ment.  For  example,  the  opening  of  new 
taconite  plants  which  make  use  of  low- 
grade  ore  will  undoubtedly  raise  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  region,  but  not  as  much  as 
once  was  claimed.  As  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  of  Minneapolis  said  in  its 
May  1964,  monthly  review: 

When  taconite  pellets  were  first  produced 
in  commercial  plants,  it  was  estimated  that 
2  y2  times  as  much  labor  would  be  required 
to  produce  a  ton  of  pellets  as  was  required 
to  produce  a  ton  of  natural  ore.  But  with 
the  rapid  rise  of  labor  productivity  in  taco¬ 
nite  plants,  it  now  takes  no  more  man-hours 
to  produce  a  ton  of  taconite  than  a  ton  of 
high-grade  ore  upgraded  by  an  elementary 
method  benefication. 

Technology  has,  of  course,  also  af¬ 
fected  agricultural  employment.  The 
typical  trend  in  agriculture  across  the 
country  has  been  toward  fewer  and  larg¬ 
er  farm  units  employing  fewer  farm 
workers.  The  upper  Great  Lakes  re¬ 
gion  differs  from  this  trend  in  that 
there  has  been  substantial  abandonment 
of  farmland.  Unlike  the  fertile  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Great  Lakes  States,  the 
land  is  poor  and  difficult  to  combine  into 
large  economic  units. 

The  farmers  do  not  have  the  steep 
slopes  of  Appalachia  to  contend  with,  but 
they  must  skirt  lakes,  bogs,  and  rock 


outcroppings.  The  growing  season  is 
relatively  short  and  cool.  The  soils  are 
not  noted  for  their  fertility.  The  small 
farmers  eke  out  chronically  low  farm  in¬ 
comes. 

When  first  settled  for  farming,  the 
land  was  filled  with  charred  stumps  left 
over  from  the  unrestrained  activities  of 
the  lumbering  companies  and  ensuing 
brush  fires.  Nevertheless,  land  specula¬ 
tion  preyed  upon  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
land  hungry.  Hopeful  and  hardy  peo¬ 
ple  undertook  to  fight  the  stumps  and 
rocks.  In  the  1920’s,  an  attempt  was 
even  made  to  have  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  provide  free  dynamite  to  the  set¬ 
tlers  to  help  remove  the  stumps  and 
boulders. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  the  area  to¬ 
day  can  be  traced  to  the  encouragement 
of  farming  on  land  which  might  best 
have  been  allowed  to  return  to  forest.  As 
in  Appalachia,  early  settlers  attempted 
to  grow  crops  on  steep  hillsides  which 
the  Indians  had  wisely  left  to  the  forest. 

Now  we  realize  that  in  both  regions 
forest  products  and  tourism  may  well  be 
the  most  productive  cash  crops  that  may 
be  harvested  from  the  land.  But  both 
crops  will  require  a  good  deal  of  cultivat¬ 
ing.  Damaged  land  must  be  recovered 
and  reforested.  Streams  must  be  cleared 
of  pollution. 

The  Appalachia  bill  recognizes  the 
need  for  resource  rehabilitation.  It  pro¬ 
vides  help  to  renew  Appalachia’s  forests, 
water,  and  land.  Financial  assistance  is 
provided  to  fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal 
mines  and  to  repair  the  ravages  of  strip 
mining.  The  upper  Great  Lakes  region 
has  not  been  strip  mined,  but  mines  have 
been  abandoned  and  in  certain  places  the 
land  is  sinking  because  of  the  deep  holes 
which  riddle  the  earth.  It  needs  similar 
help. 

The  upper  Great  Lakes  region  is  more 
fortunate  in  its  water  resources  than  Ap¬ 
palachia.  Its  myriad  lakes  and  streams 
provide  over  3  million  acres  of  water  sur¬ 
face  which  is  relatively  clean.  But  the 
region  is  in  danger  of  seeing  its  blue 
waters  exploited  as  its  other  great  nat¬ 
ural  resources  have  been  exploited  in  the 
past.  At  one  time  the  supplies  of  virgin 
timber  in  the  northern  parts  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Michigan  and  Minnesota  were 
thought  to  be  limitless.  It  took  60  years 
to  harvest  the  tremendous  stands  of 
white  pine,  birch,  hemlock,  and  maple 
but  our  ancestors  did  the  job  with  great 
thoroughnes  leaving  a  virtually  barren 
land.  We  must  prevent  careless  or  cyni¬ 
cal  exploitation  of  our  water  resources 
which  are  also  touted  as  “limitless.”  No 
one  locality  or  one  State  can  protect  the 
purity  of  its  waters  by  itself.  A  regional 
approach  must  be  used  to  protect  and  re¬ 
new  this  great  resource. 

This  region  is  near  great  and  growing 
metropolitan  areas  where  millions  are 
imprisoned  by  concrete  and  steel  and 
deafened  by  the  roar  of  traffic  and  com¬ 
merce.  The  north  woods  can  find  new 
economic  vitality  by  developing  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  outdoor  recreation.  Its 
clear  waters  and  green  forests  can  pro¬ 
vide  countless  numbers  with  relaxation 
and  inspiration.  As  President  Johnson 
has  said: 
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For  over  three  centuries  the  beauty  of 
America  has  sustained  our  spirit  and  en¬ 
larged  our  vision. 

In  mid-1963,  the  six  Senators  repre¬ 
senting  the  three  States  of  this  region 
began  discussions  with  local  business  and 
civic  leaders  looking  towards  a  new  de¬ 
velopment  approach.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  was  one  of  these  Senators. 
On  September  25,  1963,  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  addressed  a  Land  and  People  Con¬ 
ference  called  by  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Freeman  in  Duluth.  He  stated : 

I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  sit 
down  with  the  leaders  of  Minnesota,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  Michigan  to  discuss  a  regional  pro¬ 
gram  for  economic  development  in  the  Upper 
Lakes  area  *  *  *.  Our  goal  must  be  a  co¬ 
operative  effort.  It  must  cut  across  Federal 
jurisdictions  and  State  boundaries. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  definite  plans 
were  made  for  a  meeting  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  the  Governors  and  Senators 
from  this  region.  President  Kennedy’s 
tragic  death  cut  short  the  planning  for 
a  conference  on  the  needs  of  this  area. 
However,  the  necessity  for  action  still  re¬ 
mains. 

The  people  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
area  are  ready  to  act  now.  If  we  are  to 
vote  aid  for  Appalachia,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  that  our  region  should  wait. 

The  amendment  I  am  today  urging, 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  Senators  Hart, 
McCarthy,  and  Mondale,  would  permit 
us  to  move  forward  immediately.  It 
would  include  authority  for : 

First.  Creation  of  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Development  Authority  of  seven 
members — four  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  three  appointed  by  the  Governors 
with  one  from  each  of  the  three  States. 

Second.  The  Authority  charged  with 
developing  and  coordinating  programs 
for  land  use,  public  works,  resource  de¬ 
velopment,  and  authorized  to  finance 
and  conduct  research  and  studies;  sup¬ 
ported  with  technical  assistance  and 
grants  with  existing  and  new  local  de¬ 
velopment  districts;  promote  industrial 
and  commercial  and  recreational  proj¬ 
ects;  and  coordinate  State,  Federal,  and 
local  programs,  and  stimulate  the  private 
enterprise  economy  of  the  region. 

Third.  A  series  of  special  programs 
are  authorized  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  and  include: 

Three  million  dollars  for  contracts  to 
various  public  and  private  agencies  and 
educational  institutions  for  basic  and 
applied  research  on  improving  the  ex¬ 
tracting,  transporting,  processing,  and 
marketing  of  the  region’s  resources. 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  spe¬ 
cial  educational  projects  and  fellowship 
grants  on  industrial  and  community  de¬ 
velopment  and  area  economic  planning 
of  special  importance  to  the  region. 

Two  million  dollars  for  initial  plan¬ 
ning  and  engineering  of  a  Lake  Superior 
Scenic  Shoreline  Highway. 

Two  million  dollars  to  provide  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  and  grants  and  staffing 
of  local  development  districts  working 
on  industrial,  commercial  and  recre¬ 
ational  development. 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  first 
fiscal  year,  including  the  above  special 
programs,  is  set  at  a  maximum  of  $10 
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million.  Additional  authorizations  as 
necessary  for  continuing  years  is  pro¬ 
vided. 

I  am  sure  that  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
region  can  be  a  showplace  in  a  more 
beautiful  America.  It  can  also  become 
a  rural  slum.  The  choice  lies  in  large 
measure  with  us  in  the  Congress.  For 
this  reason  I  urge  that  a  comprehensive 
regional  approach  be  adopted  to  solve 
the  problems  of  this  area  which  I  have 
outlined.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  amend 
the  Appalachian  bill  and  establish  an 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Authority. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

DOMINO  THEORY  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
and  knowledgeable  columnist,  Jose] 
Alsop,  has  a  most  perceptive  article  o: 
the  domino  theory  with  respect  to  South 
Vietnam  in  today’s  Washington  Post. 

Those  whose  euphoria  causes  them  to 
hope  the  domino  theory  will  somehow  go 
away  would  do  well  to  read  this  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Domino  Theory 
(By  Joseph.  Alsop) 

As  was  predictable,  the  Vietnamese  crisis 
has  entered  another  phase  of  acute  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Political  deterioration  will  inevitably 
continue  until  and  unless  President  Johnson 
takes  strong  measures  to  reverse  the  military 
trend. 

As  was  also  predictable,  the  Republicans 
have  begun  their  preparations  to  exploit  an 
expected  disaster  in  southeast  Asia.  In  a 
speech  obviously  intended  to  make  a  record 
for  the  future,  former  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  has  called  on  President  Johnson  to 
take  whatever  measures  may  be  needed  to 
end  the  war  by  winning  it. 

In  short,  the  specter  of  a  catastrophic 
American  defeat  looms  larger  and  larger,  and 
it  becomes  clearer  and  clearer  that  the  in¬ 
quest  on  this  defeat — if  it  is  permitted  to 
occur — will  poison  our  national  life.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  aimless  drift  tha 
afflicts  our  Vietnamese  policymaking  calls  01 
for  explanation.  Part  of  the  explanation'' is 
clearly  to  be  found  in  a  question  sometimes 
put  to  callers  at  the  White  House. 

“Do  you  still  believe  in  the  /domino 
theory?”  is  the  question. 

It  is  asked  in  a  tone  so  scornful /nd  accus¬ 
ing  that  little  doubt  remains  ahmit  the  cur¬ 
rent  unpopularity  of  the  dom/no  theory  in 
White  House  circles.  The  President  has  evi¬ 
dently  persuaded  himself,  or  at  least  three- 
quarters  persuaded  himsejf,  that  a  great  de¬ 
feat  in  Vietnam  need  noVnave  the  grave  con¬ 
sequences  outside  Vie^fam  predicted  by  the 
domino  theorists. 

It  would  be  comforting  if  there  were  any 
solid  evidence  on  *nis  side  of  the  argument. 
Unhappily,  howler,  recent  developments 
have  produced  /  mass  of  evidence  to  sustain 
the  domino  Jneory.  The  following  sets  of 
facts  are  of particular  importance. 

Item :  TMfe  situation  in  northeast  Thailand 
is  beginning  to  show  marked  resemblances  to 
the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  when  the 
Communist  guerrillas  were  first  ordered  to 
taka/ the  offensive.  Village  chiefs  loyal  to 
thar  Government  are  being  murdered  more 
id  more  frequently.  A  rather  high  Central 
/ernment  official  was  also  assassinated  by 
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the  Communist  underground  in  the  consider¬ 
able  town  of  Nakhon  Phanom. 

The  circulation  of  Communist  tracts  and 
pamphlets,  both  in  the  northeast  and  also  in 
Bangkok  itself,  has  also  been  greatly  stepped 
up.  The  pressure  is  on,  in  short.  The  aim 
is  to  be  ready  to  exploit  a  U.S.  defeat  in 
Vietnam — after  which  the  Thai  Government 
will  be  urgently  and  menacingly  requested 
to  change  its  political  alinement. 

Item:  In  the  Philippines,  the  Communist 
guerrillas,  the  Hukbalahaps,  have  resumed 
aggressive  activity  after  years  of  quiescence. 
They  have  an  immune  stronghold  in  Pam- 
panga  Province,  and  now  number  about  2,000 
fighting  men. 

In  parallel,  Communist  propaganda  in 
Manila  is  bearing  more  and  more  important 
fruits,  in  the  form  of  anti-American  protest 
meetings,  burnings  in  effigy  of  the  U.S.  Am¬ 
bassador,  and  so  on.  Again,  these  are  prep¬ 
arations  to  exploit  an  expected  American  de¬ 
feat — after  which  the  Philippine  Government 
will  more  and  more  tend  to  sound  like  Su¬ 
karno’s  Indonesian  Government. 

Item:  Extremely  disturbing  signs  have 
appeared  in  Taiwan.  The  chief  Chinese  in¬ 
telligence  operative  in  Macao,  Gen.  Ch’eng 
]-ming — the  Taiwanese  equivalent  of  the 
[A  station  chiefs  in  Bonn,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Moscow,  all  rolled  into  one — has  defected 
to  ftae  Chinese  Communists.  Another  fairl; 
important  military  figure,  Gen.  Chao  Chi) 
hua,  n^s  been  arrested  for  subversive  pi 
talk. 

At  leasVfour  outbreaks  of  local  dissfdence 
in  Chi nese'N ational  1st  Army  units  have  had 
to  be  forcibly  suppressed.  In  consequence, 
GeneralissimoVChiang  Kai-shek /has  taken 
the  fairly  gravkstep  of  giving  /the  key  post 
of  Minister  of  '■Defense  to  Jiis  son,  Gen. 
Chiang  Ching-kuoy.  who  is  gj so  the  head  of 
the  government  polite. 

The  aim  of  Chiang.  Chfhg-kuo’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  quite  obviouslyV/s  to  have  a  strong 
hand  on  the  helm  of  tlaresarmed  forces,  in  the 
event  of  further  tryublew  Yet  in  Taiwan, 
every  thinking  Chhrfese  Nationalist  long  ago 
made  the  outcome  in  Vietnam  the  unique 
touchstone  of  American  strength  of  will. 
Hence  even  the  strongest  hamT  is  unlikely 
to  be  able  ter  contain  the  trouble  that  will 
result  from/a  final  American  defeat  in  the 
Vietnamese  war. 

All  this  and  other  evidence  indicate  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  are  not  merelyyhop- 
ing  for  an  American  defeat.  They  are  already 
preparing  to  take  advantage  of  it,  through 
thnr  rather  considerable  agent  net. 

infident  expectation  of  an  American  defeat' 
[s  also  the  key  to  the  mountebank  goings-on 
of  Prince  Sihanouk  in  Cambodia,  to  the 
violence  of  President  Sukarno  in  Indonesia, 
and  even  to  the  recent  policy  shifts  of  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Gaulle. 

In  the  circumstances,  dismissal  of  the 
domino  theory  is  premature,  to  put  it  rather 
mildly. 


THE  POPULATION  EXPLOSION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
February  9  issue  of  Look  magazine  there 
is  a  very  timely  and  well  documented 
article  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  HI,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Hidden  Crisis,”  which  dis¬ 
cusses  the  population  explosion  problem. 
I  commend  the  article  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject;  and  I  believe 
all  people  should  be.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Hidden  Crisis 
(By  John  D.  Rockefeller  3d) 

All  last  summer,  every  12  seconds,  the 
number  changed  on  the  huge  “demograph” 


at  the  New  York  World’s  Pair  as  it  recorded^ 
the  latest  gain  in  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  fair  opened /in 
April,  it  read  191,510,364;  when  it  closed  in 
October,  it  read  192,974,586;  when  it  rqOpens 
this  April,  it  wj.ll  read  approximately 
194,100,000. 

Advertisements  in  New  York  subways  urged 
visitors  to  the  fair  to  “see  the  exciting  story 
of  the  population  explosion.’/  I  am  sure 
millions  marveled  at  this  dranrfatic  display  of 
the  constant  growth  of  /Our  Nation — an 
America  that  every  dozen  /seconds  was  “big¬ 
ger  and  better”  than  1 

We  are  bigger,  yes.  /But  is  America  the 
better  for  increased  population?  I  think  not. 
In  fact,  while  we  watch  the  “exciting  story  of 
the  population  explosion,”  we  may,  like 
characters  in  Gnrek  tragedy,  be  witnessing 
our  own  decline/  For  unchecked  population 
growth — in  our  country  as  elsewhere — 
threatens,  i y  not  human  life  itself,  then 
surely  life  atk  we  want  it  to  be. 

The  problem  of  population  growth  is  as 
importa/t  as  any  facing  mankind  today — and 
its  solution  is  as  difficult.  Until  recently,  I 
regarded  control  of  nuclear  weapons  as  man’s 
paramount  problem.  Yet,  there  is  justifiable 
hope  that  these  weapons  will  never  again  be 
ised.  An  enormous  increase  in  world  popu¬ 
lation,  however,  seems  inevitable. 

Both  nuclear  weapons  and  population 
growth  endanger  mankind.  The  threat  of 
one  is  the  sudden  danger  of  an  act  of  vio¬ 
lence.  The  other  threatens  with  the  erosive 
quality  of  a  wasting  illness.  The  tragic  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  the  world  worries  about  arms 
control,  while  population  control  seems  to  be 
the  problem  the  world  would  rather  forget. 

Population  growth  has  a  grim  arithmetic. 
The  accelerating  pace  of  growth  causes  the 
most  concern.  It  took  mankind  all  of  re¬ 
corded  time  until  the  1840’s  to  achieve  a 
population  of  1  billion.  It  took  less  than 
a  century  to  add  the  second  billion,  30  years 
to  add  the  third.  And  at  today’s  rate  of  in¬ 
crease,  by  1975  the  world  population  will 
reach  4  billion. 

Figures  like  these  surprise  many  Americans, 
although  “the  population  explosion”  is  part 
of  the  vernacular  of  our  time.  As  James 
Reston  writes,  “Probably  never  in  history  has 
so  obvious  and  significant  a  fact  been  so 
widely  evaded.” 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report¬ 
ed  last  year;  “Not  only  must  the  current  con¬ 
tinued  increase  in  the  rate  of  population 
growth  cease,  but  this  rate  must  decline 
again.  There  can  be  no  doubt  concerning 
this  long-term  prognosis,;  Either  the  birth¬ 
-rate  of  the  world  must  come  down  or  the 
i^ath  rate  must  go  back  up.” 

7e  can  be  sure  that  man  will  not  willingly 
surtender  the  degree  of  death  control  he  has 
already  won.  The  solution  of  the  population 
problem  therefore,  is  a  lower  birthrate.  The 
problenxis  complexity  lies  in  the  necessity 
of  communicating  effectively  with  literally 
hundreds  arf  millions  of  people.  As  Arnold 
Toynbee  haVput  it,  “Myriads  of  minds  will 
have  to  be  enlightened,  and  myriads  of  wills 
will  have  to  besinduced  to  make  myriads  of 
difficult  personal-choices.” 

These  myriads  ftf  personal  choices  are  the 
root  of  the  population  problem.  Its  solu¬ 
tion,  and  mankind’^  future,  depends  upon 
enough  of  these  choices  being  the  right 
choices:  right  for  the  parents,  right  for  the 
family,  right  for  society.  Unfortunately, 
more  often  than  not,  thesk  individual  deci¬ 
sions  are  decisions  by  default)-— vital  decisions 
made  in  default  of  adequate  imowledge. 

Large  masses  of  people,  even \pday,  simply 
do  not  know  that  they  can  determine  the 
number  of  their  children.  They  d\not  know 
that  means — safe,  effective  and  acceptable 
means — exist  to  limit  family  size.  Most  im¬ 
portant,  they  are  unaware  of  the  factVupon 
which  decisions  on  family  size  should,  be 
based,  of  the  physical,  social,  and  economic 
advantages  of  planned  families. 
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These  facts  must  somehow  be  communi¬ 
cated;  \hese  myriads  of  minds  must  be 
reached.  \And  despite  all  our  recent  strides 
in  behavioral  sciences,  who  knows  with  cer¬ 
tainty  how\o  reach  and  influence  even  one 
complex  human  being? 

NEWiHOPE  FOR  SUCCESS 

The  task  is  formidable,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  in  its  achievement  lies  one  of  the  great 
humanitarian  opportunities  of  our  day.  We 
must  not  be  distracted  by  difficulty.  Major 
developments  in  receitt  years  present  solid 
reasons  for  hope  that  the  world’s  population 
growth  will  be  stabilized-Vnd  in  time  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  kind  of  life  we  kV>w  today. 

One  development  I  regardVs  most  encour¬ 
aging  is  the  widespread  and\ising  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  the  population  prob¬ 
lem  by  government  officials,  religious  leaders 
and  private  citizens.  The  subject  of  popu¬ 
lation  control,  upon  which  so  manV were  so 
long  silent,  is  no  longer  spoken  of  in  Whispers, 
but  is  being  freely  and  holdly  dismissed, 
argued  and  examined. 

The  most  significant  recent  recognition,  of 
the  question  was  the  attention  given  to\t 
at  the  latest  session  of  the  Ecumenical  Coun 
cil.  That  followed  the  announcement  last 
summer  by  Pope  Paul  VI  that  the  Catholic 
Church  was  giving  "wide  and  profound” 
study  to  the  problem  of  birth  control.  This 
"extremely  grave”  problem,  the  Pope  said, 
"touches  on  the  mainsprings  of  human  life.” 

Mohamed  Ayub  Khan,  president  of  Paki¬ 
stan,  is  giving  vigorous  support  to  a  national 
population-control  program  in  his  crowded 
country.  During  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
he  said :  "All  the  effort  that  is  being  mounted 
in  new  countries  like  mine  will  be  wasted  if 
we  can’t  keep  our  population  within  rea¬ 
sonable  bounds.” 

An  even  more  tangible  reason  for  my  hope 
that  population  can  be  stabilized  is  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  an  improved  technology  for  con¬ 
traception. 

One  example  is  the  development  and  test¬ 
ing  of  steroid  pills,  the  long-sought  oral 
contraceptive.  Although  effective,  the  pills 
do  not  meet  other  requirements  of  the  ideal 
contraceptive.  They  are  often  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  the  people  who  need  them  most, 
and  they  require  considerable  motivation  and 
good  memory,  for  they  must  be  taken  every 
day  for  20  days  of  every  month. 

More  capable  of  wide  and  effective  use  is 
the  new  intrauterine  device,  sometimes  called 
the  coil  or  loop,  which  many  doctors  and 
demographers  believe  may  be  the  best  con¬ 
traceptive  yet  invented. 

Since  the  1920’s,  it  has  been  known  that 
a  small  device  (at  first,  it  was  a  silver  ring 
placed  within  the  human  uterus  would  pr/ 
vent  a  pregnancy.  The  discovery  is  credited 
to  a  German  doctor,  although  it  is  said/xhat 
Arabs  prevented  breeding  of  camels  by  such 
a  technique  centuries  ago.  During  the 
1950’s,  experiments  with  the  injrrauterine 
device  were  repeated,  and  its  design  modified 
in  Israel  and  Japan. 

Successful  in  continuing  to^ts,  the  device 
is  capable  of  mass  manufacture  in  plastic. 
It  requires  a  medically  trained  person  for 
its  insertion,  which  will  help  assure  respon¬ 
sible  use.  Among  its  /^vantages  are  that 
it  costs  but  a  few  pennies  to  make,  requires 
only  a  single  motivation  and  lasts  for  months 
and  even  years.  And  it  can  be  removed  at 
any  time  that  tjrfe  user  wishes  to  bear  a 
child.  This  tiny  piece  of  plastic  may  sym¬ 
bolize  the  beamning  of  a  new  era  of  hope 
for  all  who  o6ncern  themselves  with  the  fu¬ 
ture  welljjeing  of  man  and  the  world  in 
which  he  Jives. 

Still  smother  reason  for  my  hope  is  the 
beginning  of  significant  action  in  several 
countries.  India,  Pakistan  and  South  Korea 
have  adopted  national  policies  of  limiting 
population  and  have  programs  under  way. 

ailand,  Tunisia,  Turkey  and  Egypt  are 
''considering  policies  or  developing  programs. 
Ceylon,  Hong  Kong  and  Malaysia  are  sub¬ 
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sidizing  privately  organized  efforts.  The 
governments  of  half  the  people  in  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  world  now  officially  favor  family 
planning.  However,  every  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  family  planning  among  a  large  popula¬ 
tion  encounters  a  defeating  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  two  crucial  areas.  There  is  no  sure 
way  to  motivate  couples  to  plan  their  fami¬ 
lies;  nor  is  there  enough  tested  knowledge 
of  how  to  organize,  staff,  finance  and  admin¬ 
ister  an  effective  program  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  developing  nations.  This  needed 
know-how,  essential  to  the  solution  of  the 
population  problem,  is  the  purpose  of  a 
growing  number  of  important  pilot  projects 
in  several  countries.  If  they  are  successful, 
they  will  offer  the  most  solid  basis  for  con¬ 
fidence. 

On  a  visit  to  Taiwan,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  one  of  these  projects  in  action  in 
the  city  of  Taichung.  Conducted  by  the 
provincial  health  department  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  population  council,  it  offers  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  approach  and 
scope  of  these  pioneer  knowledge-seeking  ef¬ 
forts.  Set  up  in  a  city  of  300,000,  the  Tai¬ 
chung  project  is  one  of  the  most  exxtensive 
and  elaborate  social-science  experiments  ever 
mducted.  The  project’s  experts  seek  to 
fttarn  if  fertility  control  can  be  accepted  on 
a  large  scale  in  a  developing  area,  and  al 
what  cost  in  money,  time,  and  personnel. 

A  preproject  survey  developed  important 
findings  on  attitudes  toward  family  p<an- 
ning.  rt  showed  that  90  percent  of''  Tai¬ 
chung’s  wives  (and  their  husbands,  /oo,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wives)  wished  to  limit  the  size 
of  their  families.  Most  wanted /only  four 
children,  recognized  the  economic  advantage 
of  a  small  family,  did  not  object  in  principle 
to  family  planning,  and  did^not  believe  the 
number  of  childrei  should  )fe  left  to  “provi¬ 
dence”  or  “fate.”  \The  women  were  aware 
of  the  decline  in  infant  nrortality  and  under¬ 
stood  that,  unlike  tmnr  parents,  they  did 
not  need  to  bear  five  to  seven  children  in 
order  to  have  three  .or  four  survive  to  adult¬ 
hood.  The  salient/messageywas  that  in  Tai¬ 
chung,  people  h^ve  more  children  than  they 
want. 

To  measvuy'how  much  effork  is  necessary 
to  control  population  growth,  the  Taichung 
project  staff  experimented  with  various  kinds 
and  degrees  of  communication.  Thdycity  was 
divided/lnto  about  2,400  neighborhoods,  and 
each  deceived  one  of  four  kinds  of  \reat- 
menfc.”  In  order  of  increasing  effort\the 
treatments  were  designated  "Nothii 
[ail,”  "Everything  (wives  only),”  ai 
"Everything  (wives  and  husbands).”  Th< 
city  as  a  whole  was  exposed  to  only  two  as¬ 
pects  of  the  program:  a  general  distribution 
of  posters  pointing  out  the  advantages  of 
family  planning,  and  a  series  of  meetings 
where  program  workers  described  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  community  leaders  and  sought  their 
advice  and  support.  The  “Nothing”  neigh¬ 
borhoods  received  only  the  posters  and  the 
meetings.  The  "Mails”  had  the  addition  of 
a  direct-mail  campaign  to  newlyweds  and 
parents  of  two  or  more  children.  The  “Every¬ 
thing”  neighborhoods  had  home  visits  by 
nurse-midwives,  who  arranged  appointments 
at  local  health  stations,  offered  a  choice  of 
contraceptives,  answered  questions,  and  did 
whatever  was  necessary  to  satisfy  a  couple’s 
desire  for  guidance. 

WHAT  ONE  TEST  PROVED 

The  results  are  still  preliminary,  but  great¬ 
ly  encouraging.  The  effectiveness  of  word- 
of-mouth  was  shown:  More  than  half  the 
women  accepting  contraceptives  came  to  the 
health  station  without  personal  contact  by 
a  program  worker;  about  a  quarter  came 
from  outside  the  city  where  there  was  no 
organized  effort.  The  new  intrauterine  de¬ 
vice  was  the  choice  of  78  percent  of  the 
women  accepting  contraceptives,  and  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  devices  were  still  in  place  after 
6  months.  Reduced  to  a  single  statistic,  a 
before-and-after  survey  showed  that  one- 


fifth  fewer  women  were  pregnant — a  sut 
stantial  success  in  any  short-term  effort 
check  population  growth.  The  Taichyhg 
project  demonstrated  that,  at  least  in  a 
setting  where  literacy  is  relatively  high  and 
medical  clinics  are  available,  a  waff-orga¬ 
nized  effort  will  generate  its  own  momentum 
and  produce  significant  results  AX  a  rea¬ 
sonable  cost,  given  a  convenient  smd  effective 
contraceptive  method.  Plans  are  now  being 
made,  with  government  sumrfort,  to  extend 
throughout  Taiwan  the  pj/ocedures  devised 
and  tested  in  Taichung. 

Such  projects  represent  a  significant  be¬ 
ginning.  From  them  Js  emerging  a  back¬ 
ground  of  knowledge/and  experience.  And 
in  them  we  are  training  a  growing  number 
of  personnel,  testing  our  technology  and 
formulating  a  sjrrategy  of  approach.  They 
are  the  first  steps  on  a  long  journey. 

We  have  seen  the  seriousness  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  problem,  and  some  reasons  that  al¬ 
low  us  to  kope  that  we  may  eventually  suc¬ 
ceed  in  Ue  solution.  Now,  we  must  ask  our¬ 
selves  what  is  the  measure  of  success.  We 
fumble  for  an  answer.  We  fumble  because 
I  believe  that  we,  and  others  all  over  the 
wcwfd,  fail  to  recognize  the  population  prob-  ' 
19m  in  its  full  and  true  dimensions.  From 
le  days  of  Malthus,  we  have  inherited  a 
tendency  to  think  that  the  successful  solu¬ 
tion  lies  in  striking  a  healthy  balance  be¬ 
tween  numbers  of  people  and  quantities  of 
food.  To  the  difficult  question  of  how  much 
is  enough,  this  allows  a  simple  answer.  But 
too  often  it  is  a  wrong  one,  because  it  equates 
man  with  animal  and  food  with  fodder. 
The  population  problem  is  not  one  of  two 
dimensions,  but  of  three.  The  third  di¬ 
mension  touches  the  very  essence  of  human 
life— man’s  desire  to  live  as  well  as  to  sur¬ 
vive. 

We  may,  in  days  to  come,  bring  more  acres 
under  cultivation  and  vastly  increase  the 
yield  of  each  acre.  We  may  reap  unimagined 
harvests  from  our  oceans.  We  may  at  last 
free  all  mankind  from  hunger.  But  even 
this,  I  maintain,  is  not  enough. 

Man  is  more  than  animal,  and  the  needs 
of  his  life  are  far  more  than  bread  alone. 
There  are  the  precious  intangibles  that  make 
life  worth  living,  that  give  life  quality.  There 
is  knowledge,  for  one,  and  the  satisfaction 
earned  by  well-used  leisure.  There  is  the 
quiet  joy  of  appreciation  of  nature  .and  art, 
and  the  abiding  -strength  that  comes  from 
moral  and  spiritual  values. 

Human  needs  such  as  these  go  far  beyond 
the  bare  necessities,  the  creature  comforts, 
mere  material  resources.  They  are  the  third 
^dimension  of  which  I  speak.  The  opportu- 
ity  to  fulfill  these  needs  for  himself  and 
his  children  should  be  every  man’s  birth¬ 
right.  Every  man  deserves  at  least  the  chance 
to  l^ad  a  life  of  satisfaction  and  purpose, 
to  achieve  in  life  more  than  mere  survival. 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  GROWTH 

This  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  life  is, 
for  us  in  mis  favored  land,  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Unchecked  population  growth  will 
ultimately  place  this  third  dimension  beyond 
our  reach,  eveuNtn  America.  Indeed,  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  “it  can  happen  here”— 
and  is  happening*.  By  thousands  of  small, 
seemingly  insignificant  inroads,  the  growth 
of  population  is  eroding  what  we  have  come 
to  know  as  "the  American  way  of  life.” 

For  illustration,  exaihme  but  a  few  of  the 
consequences  of  population  growth.  Con¬ 
sider  our  land  itself.  It  sketched  before  the 
eyes  of  our  forefathers  in  Vast,  unexplored 
reaches.  The  wealth  of  its  resources  was  un¬ 
imaginable,  its  westward  horizons  unlimited. 
Once  we  beckoned  immigrant^ to  help  us 
settle  the  land.  The~-NorthwesvVOrdinance 
and  the  Homestead  Act  were  milestones  of 
national  policy  designed  to  put  land\nto  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Today,  we  houi  back 
the  immigrant  while  we  strive  for  a  bNader 
policy  of  conservation.  We  seek  now  not  to 
sell  land  to  the  people,  but  to  buy  it  fro 
them;  not  to  promote  its  use,  but  to  protect 
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President’s  policies,  and  the  apprisement 
of  what  has  been  going  on  attendant  to 
all  those  facets  of  the  Government  more 
logically  repose  within  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  close  to  the  President,  than 
they  would  necessarily  in  the  particular 
Members  of  Congress. 

Likewise,  the  system  under  which  we 
operate  at  present,  which  provides  that 
in  the  event  of  an  extreme  crisis,  one 
that  woum  remove  both  the  President 
and  the  wee  President,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House\  would  accede  to  the  White 
House,  in  effect  serves  the  purpose  of 
contradicting  another  one  of  our  con¬ 
stitutional  intents',  that  intent  being  the 
separation  on  the  legislative  and  execu¬ 
tive  branches  W  the  Government. 

So,  adding  both  these  considerations 
together,  I  would  urge  the  favorable 
consideration  ofa  return  to  the  old  Presi¬ 
dential  Succession  Act,  which,  following 
the  Vice  President,  would  place  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  iA  line,  then  the  Secre- 
"  tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  so  on  down 
through  the  Cabinet  posts.  I  believe 
that  this  system  would  more  truly  reflect 
the  intent  of  the  voters,  as  well  as  the 
policy  direction  most  recently  to  pass 
the  test  of  a  national  referendum, 
namely,  the  last  presidential  election. 
And  thus  believes  the  new  President  of 
the  United  States,  Lyndsn  Johnson,  with 
his  sense  of  urgency  and  his  insistence 
upon  moving  likewise  irnthat  direction. 

Finally,  in  terms  of  a\vacated  Vice- 
Presidency,  I  should  like  ta  join  my  voice 
with  those  who  would  accoSd  to  the  Vice 
President,  upon  his  acceding  to  the 
Presidency,  or  in  the  event  W  anything 
happening  to  the  Vice  President  while 
the  President  was  still  in  command,  the 
privilege  of  letting  the  President  person¬ 
ally  select  the  Vice  President  for  the 
remainder  of  that  term,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  this  body  of  Congress,  as  is 
the  case  in  other  types  of  Presidential 
appointments.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  most  consistent  with  the  intent  ®f  Ex¬ 
ecutive  responsibility  and  the  testmg  of 
that  responsibility  directly,  in  that  he 
must  then  go  to  the  voters  for  his  ulti¬ 
mate  sanction  if  there  is  any  question 
about  his  selection.  \ 

These,  then,  would  be  direct  moves  \n 
upgrading  and  modernizing  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  democracy  and  keeping  us  apaca 
with  the  tempo  of  change  in  current? 
times. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  3,  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
several  Senators  have  remarked  today, 
during  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
measure,  that  they  intend  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  bill  on  Monday  and 
request  yea-and-nay  votes.  They  have 
postponed  their  requests  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  of  their  amend¬ 
ments  and  the  votes  thereon  in  order  to 
permit  an  affirmative  presentation  of  the 
entire  bill  today.  However,  they  have 
presented  this  afternoon,  in  great  part, 


the  merits  of  their  individual  amend¬ 
ments. 

In  view  of  this  fact  and  the  prospect 
of  yea-and-nay  votes  on  several  of  the 
amendments  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill  at  3  o’clock  on  Mon¬ 
day  next,  I  propose  the  following  unani¬ 
mous  consent  request,  with  the  full  con¬ 
currence  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader : 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  effective  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday, 
February  1,  1965,  debate  on  any  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  pending  bill  shall  be  limited 
to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill;  provided,  further, 
that  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  amend¬ 
ment  No.  11,  the  time  allotted  shall  be 
40  minutes,  30  minutes  to  be  allocated 
to  the  mover  of  the  amendment  [Mr. 
Hruska]  and  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mondale  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  request,  re¬ 
duced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Monday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1965,  beginning  at  11  o'clock  and 
during  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  3)  to  provide  public  works  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  programs  and  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region,  de¬ 
bate  on  any  amendment  (except  in  amend¬ 
ment  by  Senator  Hruska,  numbered  11, 
which  shall  be  debated  for  40  minutes  with 
30  minutes  under  control  of  Senator  Hruska 
and  10  under  control  of  Senator  Randolph)  , 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and 
Senator  Randolph:  Provided,  That  in  the 
event  Senator  Randolph  is  in  favor  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  op¬ 
position  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  Senate  vote  on 
dnai  passage  of  the  bill  at  3  p.m.  on  Mon¬ 
day,  February  1,  1965. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
O’CLOCK  MONDAY  MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after¬ 
noon,  it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o’clock 
on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  3,  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  timing  of  these  amend¬ 
ments  will  still  make  it  possible  to  have 


a  final  vote  on  the  bill  at  3  o’clock,  as 
originally  proposed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
This  is  an  accommodation  within  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  passed  on 
by  the  Senate  on  yesterday.  For  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate,  it  is  not  antici¬ 
pated  that  there  will  be  a  morning  hour 
on  next  Monday. 

PROPOSED  FEDERAL  STIMULATION  OF  BEEF 

PRODUCTION  IN  THE  APPALACHIAN  REGION 

SHOULD  BE  STOPPED 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  all 
Senators  will  recall,  the  cattle  indus¬ 
try  of  this  country  was  forced  to  struggle 
through  most  of  last  year’s  session  of 
Congress  to  get  a  bare  minimum  of  relief 
from  the  depressing  weight  of  imported 
beef  on  our  price  structure.  When  the 
matter  could  finally  be  brought  to  a  vote 
in  the  Senate  on  its  merits,  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  72  to  15  passed  legislation  to 
place  limits  on  this  flood  of  imported 
beef. 

Now  the  cattle  industry  in  this  country 
seems  to  be  under  attack  from  another 
corner.  By  the  terms  of  the  Appalachia 
bill,  it  is  proposed  to  grant  Federal  sub¬ 
sidies  up  to  80  percent  for  purposes  de¬ 
scribed  as  land  stabilization,  conservation 
and  erosion  control.  Although  there  is 
no  mention  of  pasturage  or  of  cattle  in 
the  bill,  the  provision  is  virtually  the 
same  as  section  203  of  the  1964  bill. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  section  203  of 
last  year’s  bill  was  deleted  by  the  Senate. 
Its  opening  sentence  read: 

In  order  to  promote  fuller  utilization  of 
one  of  the  region’s  important  natural  re¬ 
sources,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  grants  to  assist  in  the  “im¬ 
provement  and  development  of  pastureland 
for  livestock  in  the  region.” 

The  quoted  portion  of  this  language 
does  not  appear  in  the  1965  version  of  the 
bill.  But  in  the  testimony  given  at  hear¬ 
ings,  it  was  stated  that  section  203  will 
provide  to  eligible  farmers  such  improve¬ 
ment  as  will  make  it  economically  feas¬ 
ible  for  livestock  production.”  Within  a 
very  few  years  this  would  mean  the  im¬ 
provement  of  3.3  million  acres,  a  witness 
testified. 

The  section  in  last  year’s  bill,  which 
was  deleted,  was  the  subject  of  testimony 
of  Secretary  Freeman,  which  in  part 
reads  as  follows : 

The  principal  opportunity  for  enhanced  in¬ 
come  from  agriculture  in  Appalachia  lies  in 
a  further  expansion  of  livestock  production. 

We  calculate  that  by  1972,  with  the  full 
development  of  Appalachia’s  pasture  re¬ 
sources,  farmers  in  the  region  could  raise 
their  total  annual  income  to  a  level  about 
$230  million  above  its  present  level. 

If  such  testimony  were  true  last  year, 
it  is  obviously  still  applicable  this  year; 
$230  million  worth  of  additional  cattle 
marketings  is  equivalent  to  somewhat 
more  than  1  billion  pounds  of  livestock. 

Thus  the  very  section  in  last  year’s  bill, 
which  was  stricken  by  this  body  of  the 
Congress,  has  found  its  way  back  into  the 
bill  with  continued  disastrous  impact  on 
the  U.S.  cattle  industry  as  last  year,  if  it 
is  retained. 

My  amendment  No.  11  would  delete  the 
entire  section  203  as  was  done  last  year. 
The  cosponsors  of  the  amendment  sup¬ 
port  the  same  action  as  taken  last  year, 
too. 
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Our  opposition  to  this  proposal  is  not 
due  to  any  lack  of  sympathy  for  the 
problems  of  the  small  farmers  of  the 
Appalachia  region.  We  understand  those 
problems  and  would  help  with  them  if 
we  could.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  grant 
discriminatory  assistance  to  the  cattle 
industry  of  one  part  of  the  country  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  producers.  We 
cannot  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  a 
proposal  directed  squarely  against  the 
livelihood  of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  President,  surely  Senators  have  not 
forgotten  the  uphill  struggle  of  American 
cattlemen  during  these  past  2  years,  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  solvency  and  the  productivity  of 
the  American  cattle  industry.  American 
cattlemen  suffered  severely  from  the 
sharp  price  declines  of  1963  and  1964. 
Initially,  prices  of  fed  cattle  dropped  as 
much  as  30  percent  on  the  major  live¬ 
stock  markets.  Choice  slaughter  steers 
in  Chicago  which  were  over  $30  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  the  latter  part  of  1952,  averaged 
between  $21  and  $22  a  hundred  during 
much  of  last  year.  Although  a  part  of 
this  price  drop  has  been  recovered,  it  is 
only  a  part  and  prices  are  still  distress¬ 
ingly  low. 

The  plans  announced  for  the  Appa¬ 
lachia  region  were  in  terms  of  feeder 
cattle  rather  than  fat  cattle.  The  picture 
in  this  respect  is  even  more  depressing. 
Feeder  cattle  are  still  far  below  the  prices 
even  of  last  year.  In  Omaha  during  the 
week  ended  January  23,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  choice  feeder 
steers  averaged  only  $21.50  per  hundred, 
compared  with  $24.25  per  hundred  at  the 
same  time  last  year. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  whatever 
action  the  Senate  takes,  it  will  not  in¬ 
flict  another  blow  on  the  American  cattle 
industry.  Last  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  went  up  and  down  the  land 
proclaiming  that  the  problems  of  the 
cattle  industry  were  due  primarily  to  our 
own  overproduction.  It  is  inconsistent, 
in  fact  it  is  ridiculous  for  him  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  for  us  to  take  action  to  stim¬ 
ulate  further  beef  production  through 
the  use  of  special  Federal  subsidies  on  a 
basis  which  discriminates  in  favor  of  one 
section  of  the  country  and  against  all 
other  sections. 

Amendment  No.  11  should  be  approved 
so  that  section  203  will  be  deleted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  State  of  Ohio  ranks  35th  in  area 
among  the  States  of  the  Union,  5th  in 
population,  and  second  to  none  of  the 
50  States  in  scenic  beauty. 

In  fact,  Ohio  has  sometimes  in  the 
past  been  called  the  United  States  in 
miniature  for  the  reason  that  in  real¬ 
ity  my  State  represents  a  complete 
cross  section  of  all  American  life,  with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  high 
mountains  such  as  those  in  the  State 


of  our  majority  leader,  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mansfield]  and 
in  the  other  Western  States,  and  also 
with  the  exception  of  the  arid  territory 
of  the  Southwest. 

With  those  two  exceptions,  Ohio  has 
almost  every  type  of  terrain.  There  are 
great  sweeps  of  rolling  farmland,  vast 
forests,  beautiful  valleys  interlaced  with 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  flat  land  of  the 
Corn  Belt.  One-fifth  of  the  population 
in  my  State  is  engaged  in  agricultural 
activities.  We  are  proud  of  the  family 
farmers  of  Ohio. 

However,  I  know,  as  does  everyone 
who  has  flown  over  my  State,  or  who 
has  traveled  through  the  State  of  Ohio 
on  our  fine  thoroughfares,  that  the  great 
natural  beauty  of  a  large  part  of  Ohio 
has  been  desecrated  by  strip  mining  of 
the  coalfields.  This  is  also  true,  of 
course,  in  some  other  States. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio,  as  Governor  of  our 
State  and  as  a  Senator,  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  fight  to  compel  the  mineowners 
and  the  coal  operators  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  do  something  toward  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  beauty  of  nature  which  has 
been  desecrated  by  them. 

In  the  operation  of  the  strip  mines  in 
Ohio,  the  coal  operators,  to  pursue  their 
private  purposes  and  seek  profit,  have 
removed  the  topsoil.  They  have  re¬ 
moved  the  beautiful  trees,  the  grass, 
the  shrubs.  In  their  place,  they  have 
left  shale  and  rock,  on  which  nothing 
will  grow.  Barren,  unsightly  earth,  and 
acid-poisoned  holes  are  what  remain 
after  the  mineowners  and  the  operators 
of  the  strip  mines  in  the  State  have  done 
their  job. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  attended  hearings  and 
listened  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses. 
I  was  present  and  my  vote  was  cast, 
along  with  the  votes  of  others,  to  bring 
this  administration  measure  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  intend,  of  course,  to 
support  this  fine  legislative  proposal. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  his  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio. 

We  must,  by  our  action,  and  by  our 
vote  in  the  Senate,  manifest  that  it  is 
neither  the  intention  nor  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  be  idle  and  acquiesce  in  the 
desecration  of  beautiful  landscapes  and 
the  poisoning  of  the  soil  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  in  other  States,  and  then  pro¬ 
vide  that  those  guilty  of  this  desecration 
would  be  put  to  no  expense  whatever  in 
the  restoring  of  the  land  to  the  condition 
in  which  they  found  it.  It  would  be  un¬ 
thinkable  to  place  that  burden  entirely 
on  the  taxpayers  of  our  country. 

My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio,  as  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  urged 
the  legislature  of  our  State  time  and  time 
again  to  right  this  wrong  that  has  been 
committed  by  the  strip  mine  owners  and 
operators  in  Ohio. 

In  the  Senate  he  has  urged  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  commission  to  study  strip 
coal  mine  operations.  He  has  taken  ex¬ 
actly  the  position  he  took  as  Governor 
of  our  State  when  he  urged  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  crack  down  on  those  who  de¬ 
stroyed  the  land  and  fertile  soil  and 


ravished  the  beauties  of  nature  for  the 
sake  of  profit. 

We  should  stop,  look,  and  listen  before 
we  ask  that  Federal  funds  be  expended 
to  rehabilitate  land  ravished  by  strip 
mine  operators  in  Ohio  and  other  States. 
It  is  a  ridiculous  paradox  to  permit  this. 

So  it  is  that,  while  I  want  this  adminis¬ 
tration  proposal  to  be  enacted  into  law, 
for  the  sake  of  future  generations  of 
Americans  it  is  high  time  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  began  to  have  a  real 
interest  in  a  situation  which  permits  the 
destruction  of  so  much  of  our  Nation’s 
land  and  so  much  of  the  beauty  that  the 
Almighty  has  given  to  us  in  the  United 
States. 

I  feel,  as  does  my  colleague  from  Ohio, 
and  as  I  am  certain  many,  if  not  the 
majority  of  Senators  feel,  that  the  State 
legislatures  owe  a  duty  to  provide  reme¬ 
dial  legislation  and  that  we  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  also  owe  that  duty. 

I  am  glad  to  follow  the  leadership  of 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  and  intend  to 
support  his  amendment.  I  hope  it  will 
be  adopted. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

(Mr.  MONTOYA  assumed  the  chair  as 
Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  proposed  Appalachia  Re¬ 
gional  Development  Act,  which  I  am  co¬ 
sponsoring.  Tennessee  is  one  of  the  11 
States  included  in  Appalachia,  having  49 
out  of  its  95  counties  located  within  the 
region.  Forty-five  percent  of  the  State’s 
inhabitants  live,  work,  and  raise  their 
families  there.  However,  unless  more 
opportunities  are  provided  for  the  re¬ 
gion’s  young  people,  a  good  number  of 
these  people  will  not  raise  their  families 
in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Nor  will 
their  talents  and  energies  contribute  to 
the  area.  In  the  decade  between  1950 
and  1960,  for  example,  63  percent  of  Ten¬ 
nessee’s  outmigration  came  from  the 
45  percent  of  the  people  in-  Tennessee 
Appalachia.  This,  of  course,  represents, 
in  large  part,  the  cream  of  our  young 
people,  who  have  concluded  that  life’s 
struggle  was  difficult  enough  without 
having  to  face  the  extra  burden  of  in¬ 
adequate  opportunity. 

In  Appalachia  as  a  whole,  one  in  three 
families  have  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  $3,000  as  compared  with  one  and 
five  families  in  the  balance  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  Tennessee  Appalachia,  one  in 
every  2*4  families  have  an  income  of  less 
than  what  President  Johnson  considers 
to  be  the  minimal  family  income  above 
poverty.  Per  capita  income  in  Appalach¬ 
ia  as  a  whole  is  $1,405,  while  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  portion  it  only  amounts  to  $1,257. 
We  have  approximately  35,000  people  on 
the  unemployed  rolls  in  this  area  of  our 
State,  resulting  primarily  from  an  em¬ 
ployment  decline  of  57  percent  in  mining 
during  the  decade  of  the  fifties. 

Of  course,  this  situation  is  made  worse 
by  the  fact  that  16  percent  of  the  adult 
population  in  the  Tennessee  Appalachia 
has  less  than  5  years  of  education,  as 
compared  with  11.6  percent  in  the  entire 
region  and  8  percent  in  the  United  States. 
And,  as  a  result  of  these  conditions,  these 
Tennessee  families  make  up  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  people  in  Appalachia  re¬ 
ceiving  $41  million  per  month  in  Federal 
welfare  payments.  This  amounts  to  al- 
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most  half  a  billion  dollars  annually. 
The  attorney-writer,  Harry  Caudill,  of 
Whitesburg,  Ky.,  in  his  statement  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  made  a  very 
enlightening  observation  concerning 
these  welfare  programs  when  he  stated: 

The  cash  and  food  sustain  life  but  create 
nothing  constructive.  In  the  7th  decade  of 
the  20th  century,  the  American  Government 
applies  to  the  white  Kentucky  (and  Tennes¬ 
see)  highlander  the  same  ruinous  techniques 
it  has  applied  so  long  and  with  such  spec¬ 
tacular  lack  of  success  to  the  conquered 
Plains  Indians.  In  effect,  it  has  created  a 
vast  paleface  reservation  in  the  southern 
mountains  where  tens  of  thousands  of  once 
proud  and  independent  men  and  women  and 
their  progeny  are  left  to  rot  in  idleness,  frus¬ 
tration,  and  despair. 

The  proposed  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  is  designed  to  attack, 
on  a  regional  basis,  this  idleness,  frustra¬ 
tion,  and  despair.  If  successful  in  its 
purpose,  the  act  will  abolish  the  need 
for  a  welfare  program  on  any  scale  near 
the  present  one. 

The  frontline  of  this  attack  presents 
a  regional  commission  which  would  ini¬ 
tiate  comprehensive  plans  for  regional 
development  and  coordinate  action  be¬ 
tween  the  11  States  and  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Each  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  are  to  be  represented  on  the 
commission.  The  bill  establishes  its  own 
checks  and  balances  system  by  providing 
that  Federal  money  will  not  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  spent  without  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  member  and  that  no  State 
shall  have  foisted  upon  it  any  program 
that  it  does  not  first  approve.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  as  a  further  protection  to  the 
individual  State  rights,  an  application 
for  assistance  under  the  act  can  reach 
the  commission  only  through  the  State 
representative  sitting  on  the  commission. 
This  commission  will  constitute  the  first 
overall  regional  planning  and  coordina¬ 
tion  group  in  the  history  of  the  region; 
a  region  so  rich  in  resources  and  poten¬ 
tial,  yet  so  eroded  by  neglect  and  lack  of 
foresight  and  so  famished  by  lack  of  far¬ 
sighted  development. 

The  highway  program  is  the  largest 
single  proposal  in  the  bill.  The  report 
of  the  President’s  Commission  stated : 

The  remoteness  and  isolation  of  this  re¬ 
gion  lying  directly  adjacent  to  the  greatest 
concentrations  of  people  and  wealth  in  the 
country,  is  the  very  basis  of  the  Appalachian 
lag.  *  *  * 

Its  [Appalachia!  penetration  by  an  ade¬ 
quate  transportation  network  is  the  first 
requisite  of  its  full  participation  in  indus¬ 
trial  America. 

This  quote  is  particularly  applicable 
to  Tennessee  Appalachia.  In  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Plateau  region  there  is  one  good 
highway  bisecting  the  plateau  running 
east  and  west,  but  no  decent  highways 
running  north  and  south.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  areas  between  Knoxville  and 
the  State  of  Kentucky.,  Among  the  five 
areas  listed  by  the  President’s  Commis¬ 
sion  as  having  accessibility  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  and  no  access  to  and  from  other  di¬ 
rections,  Tennessee  was  involved  in 
three:  First,  an  area  at  the  intersection 
of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  second,  a  area  at  the  intersection 
of  southeastern  Kentucky,  southwestern 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  north¬ 


east  Tennessee;  and,  third,  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Plateau  area  of  Tennessee. 

While  certain  suggested  highway  cor¬ 
ridors  were  contained  in  the  President’s 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission’s  re¬ 
port,  the  bill  leaves  it  up  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  established  in  title  I  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  the  locations  of  these 
various  highways.  State  highway  de¬ 
partments  have  to  be  consulted  by  the 
State  representatives  prior  to  making 
recommendations.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  given  authority  to  pass  on 
the  Commission’s  recommendations  or 
make  whatever  modifications  he  sees  fit. 
Normal  relationships  between  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  and  various  State 
highway  departments  as  set  out  in  exist¬ 
ing  law  is  to  be  followed  then  in  imple¬ 
menting  these  recommendations. 

In  the  past  the  criteria  for  determin¬ 
ing  future  highways  is  based  on  pro¬ 
jected  traffic  needs.  This  in  effect  has 
meant  that  areas  with  highways  and 
much  traffic  received  more  highways. 
The  philosophy  behind  the  building  of 
roads  under  this  bill,  however,  is  to  create 
traffic  where  none  now  exists. 

Provided  the  Commission’s  recom¬ 
mendations  follow  generally  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Commission  report — and  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  this  will  be  true  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent — Tennessee  would  receive  328  miles 
out  of  the  proposed  2,350  miles  of  high¬ 
ways.  This  amounts  to  13  percent  of  the 
total  and  is  exclusive  of  the  1,000  miles 
of  access  roads  authorized  by  the  bill. 
Among  the  roads  to  be  located  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  is  a  route  connecting  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.,  with  Interstate  75  south 
of  Lexington,  Ky.  This  would  run  di¬ 
rectly  through  the  Cumberland  high¬ 
lands.  Another  highway  would  connect 
Chattanooga  with  Interstate  40  just  west 
of  Asheville,  N.C.  Atlanta  would  also 
connect  into  this.  A  road  would  cross 
upper  east  Tennessee  to  connect  Ashe¬ 
ville  with  Columbus,  Ohio,  another  con¬ 
necting  Interstate  75  north  of  Knoxville 
with  Charleston,  W.  Va.  This  latter, 
when  completed,  would  be  the  most  di¬ 
rect  route  from  Chattanooga  or  Knox¬ 
ville  to  Pittsburgh,  Washington,  and  Bal¬ 
timore. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  completion  of  the  highways  in 
alleviating  transportation  problems,  the 
program  would  produce  an  estimated  30,- 
000  man-years  of  on-site  employment. 
Approximately  5,170  of  these  man-years 
of  employment  would  be  created  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  While  the  bill  does  not  require 
it,  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
report  urges  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  promulgate  regulations  which  will  in¬ 
sure  the  maximum  feasible  employment 
of  local  labor. 

A  total  of  $840  million  is  authorized  as 
the  Federal  Government’s  contribution 
to  this  program.  Using  the  ratio  of  mile¬ 
age  set  out  above,  Tennessee  would  re¬ 
ceive  approximately  $116,760,000  of  these 
Federal  funds  and  would  have  to  match 
this  with  about  $35  million  of  State 
funds.  This  is  based  on  the  70-30  form¬ 
ula  of  Federal-State  contributions. 

This  highway  provision  of  the  bill  has 
been  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  it 
authorizes  an  additional  highway  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Appalachia  region  almost 


as  large  as  the  annual  Federal  highway 
aid  program.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  in  the  first  instances  the  proposed 
road  network  is  only  one-eighth  as  large 
as  the  annual  Federal-aid  A-B-C  high¬ 
way  program. 

In  the  second  instance,  much  of  the 
present  program  does  not  reach  Ap¬ 
palachia  because  of  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  building  to  aid  traffic  con¬ 
gestion.  The  present  proposal  will  there 
augment,  rather  than  compete  with  the 
regular  highway  program.  By  provid¬ 
ing  needed  connections  between  the  In¬ 
terstate  System  and  the  remote  and  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas  of  Appalachia  it  also 
augments  the  interstate  highway  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  many  sections  of  Appalachia,  the 
low  income  impairs  a  reasonable  support 
of  private  medicine  and  the  tax  base 
necessary  for  even  rudimentary  public 
health  facilities  is  nonexistent.  For  in¬ 
stance  as  late  as  6  years  ago  there  were 
at  least  11  counties  in  Tennessee  Ap¬ 
palachia  which  did  not  even  have  a  hos¬ 
pital  and  another  7  which  had  less  than 
2  hospital  beds  for  each  1,000  residents. 
At  least  4  east  Tennessee  counties  only 
had  1  doctor  for  more  than  6,000  resi¬ 
dents.  Four  more  counties  have  only 
1  doctor  for  each  4,500  residents. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  providing  for 
multicounty  demonstration  health  fa¬ 
cilities  including  hospitals,  regional 
health,  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers, 
and  other  necessary  health  facilities  are 
therefore  sorely  needed  in  Tennessee. 

Timber  is  considered,  in  economic 
terminology,  to  be  a  prime  multiplier. 
The  Forest  Service  estimates  the  value 
of  sawtimber  on  the  stump  is  increased 
25  times  as  it  is  transported,  processed, 
manufactured  and  sold  as  end  products. 
The  report  of  the  President’s  Commission 
points  out  that,  in  Appalachia,  this 
multiplier  affect  on  the  harvested  timber 
is  too  often  lost,  as  the  veneer  logs  are 
shipped  out  of  the  region  for  processing. 

The  total  loss  from  this  source  can  be 
seen  more  clearly  when  it  is  noted  that 
three-fifths  of  the  total  land  area  of  Ap¬ 
palachia  is  forested.  Some  48,000  people 
are  employed  annually  in  harvesting  this 
timber  which  is  valued  at  $86  million  on 
the  stump.  For  each  two  men  employed 
in  harvesting,  another  five  work  in  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  wood  processing. 
Using  the  multiplier  of  25  this  means 
that  the  finished  product  of  this  timber  is 
worth  in  excess  of  $2  billion.  The  prob¬ 
lem  therefore  is  to  prevent  most  of  this 
$2  billion  from  escaping  Appalachia. 

The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  70  percent  of  these  timber  stands 
are  in  tracts  averaging  less  than  50  acres 
and  owned  by  about  a  million  small  pri¬ 
vate  owners.  These  people  have  neither 
the  know-how  nor  the  individual  finan¬ 
cial  resources  to  properly  care  for,  and 
develop,  this  timber  and  its  potential. 

Through  the  approach  of  timber  de¬ 
velopment  organizations  the  bill  pro¬ 
poses  to  alleviate  this  lack  of  technical 
knowledge  and  shortage  of  funds.  These 
units  will  allow  a  number  of  small  land- 
owners  in  a  given  locality  to  band  to¬ 
gether  into  a  single  management  unit. 
This  will  permit  a  cooperative  effort  at 
better  management,  including  the  con- 
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solidation  of  small  holdings  into  efficient 
management  units  and  the  establishing 
of  harvesting  and  timber  marketing 
practices.  The  funds  available  to  carry 
out  this  program  are  to  be  loaned;  they 
are  not  for  grants.  These  funds  can  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  facilities 
necessary  for  timber  growing,  such  as 
access  roads,  boundary  markings,  and 
other  similar  facilities.  These  organiza¬ 
tions  are  not  to  be  federally  directed; 
their  direction  and  management  will 
come  through  existing  private  and  State 
rather  than  Federal  channels.  They  are 
also  to  be  nonprofit,  State  incorporated 
organizations.  Aside  from  the  loan  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Federal  Government’s  par¬ 
ticipation  is  limited  to  supplying  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  designed  to  aid  local  peo¬ 
ple  in  establishing  wood-using  complexes. 

Tennessee,  with  13M>  million  acres  of 
forest  land,  most  of  which  is  in  Appa¬ 
lachia,  would  receive  valuable  assistance 
under  this  program. 

Tennessee  Appalachia  has  long  been 
the  scene  of  marginal  farming  and  eroded 
lands.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
while  making  considerable  inroads  with¬ 
in  its  provinces,  has  been  hampered  by 
budgeting  limitations  to  get  into  this  area 
except  along  the  immediate  runoff  areas 
of  its  lakes.  Under  section  203  of  this 
bill,  land  improvement  and  erosion  con¬ 
trol  are  made  possible.  The  steep  slopes 
of  Appalachia  have  for  too  long,  re¬ 
mained  unproductive  because  of  erosion 
and  their  unsuitability  to  row  crop  farm¬ 
ing.  This  program  will  provide  the 
means  to  establish  an  adequate  vegeta¬ 
tive  covering  for  this  eroded  land  or  as¬ 
sist  in  converting  it  to  pasture  land  capa¬ 
ble  of  supporting  economical  livestock 
operations. 

There  are  approximately  23,800  farms 
in  Tennessee  Appalachia  and  1,749,000 
acres  of  pasture.  It  is  believed  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  this  program  some  15,000 
farms  and  290,000  acres  of  land  would 
receive  assistance  in  Tennessee. 

Practices  of  both  strip  mining  and  deep 
mining  operations  have  eroded  the  hill¬ 
sides,  polluted  the  streams,  and  endan¬ 
gered  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people. 
For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
4,000  miles  of  Appalachian  streams  are 
polluted  by  acid  or  alkaline  mine  drain¬ 
age.  This  provision  will  make  a  limited 
amount  of  funds  available  to  reclaim 
some  of  this  land.  In  order  to  insure 
that  private  landowners  do  not  receive  a 
windfall  at  Government  expense  from  the 
reclamation  of  strip  mines,  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  such  projects  will  be  carried 
out  only  on  those  lands  to  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  access  or  from  which  a  public 
benefit  will  result. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  a  comprehensive 
study  of  strip  and  surface  mining  opera¬ 
tions  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  After 
completion  of  this  study  the  Secretary  is 
to  submit  a  recommended  long-range 
program  for  reclaiming  and  rehabilitat¬ 
ing  mining  areas,  a  program  which  is 
recognized  as  sorely  needed  by  anyone 
who  has  ever  driven  through  a  strip 
mined  area. 

Because  of  its  topography,  much  of  the 
land  area  of  Appalachia  is  unsuitable  for 
urban,  industrial,  and  agricultural  ac¬ 


tivity.  For  instance,  only  30  percent  of 
the  region’s  land  area  is  in  soil  capability 
classes  I  to  III  as  compared  to  the  na¬ 
tional  average  of  44  percent.  To  com¬ 
pound  the  problem  in  Appalachia  of  the 
land  suitable  for  development,  approxi¬ 
mately  23  percent  is  located  on  or  adja¬ 
cent  to  a  flood  plain  and  is  therefore  sub¬ 
ject  to  flooding.  While  this  problem  is 
not  as  acute  in  Tennessee  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  region  due  to  the  work  of 
TVA,  there  are  still  areas  which  need 
attention.  Additionally,  there  is  the 
stream  pollution  problem  which  is  far 
from  being  under  control.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Tennessee  River,  just  below 
Knoxville  has  been  cited  as  rivaling  the 
Potomac  in  pollution. 

The  water  resources  survey  authorized 
by  the  bill,  requires  the  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  to  conduct  a  thorough  and  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  the  entire  region  and 
requires  this  to  be  done  in  consultation 
with  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis¬ 
sion  and  all  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  agencies.  Concern  from  some 
sources  of  the  possibilities  for  hydroelec¬ 
tric  power  generation  has  been  noted. 
The  committee  report  states  that  it  was 
not  intended  for  this  aspect  of  water 
planning  to  take  more  or  less  precedence 
over  the  other  facets  of  the  program,  but 
noted  that  a  comprehensive  plan  would 
not  be  comprehensive  without  the  study 
of  every  aspect  of  water  resource  develop¬ 
ment. 

Supplementing  and  modifying  existing 
programs,  part  B  of  title  n  of  the  bill 
provides  $16  million  for  construction  of 
vocational  education  facilities  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act :  $6  million  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  control 
facilities  under  the  Water  Pollution  Con¬ 
trol  Act;  $90  million  for  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  projects  found  in  other  acts  in¬ 
cluding  the  Federal  Airport  Act,  the 
Higher  Educational  Facilities  Act,  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven¬ 
tion  Act,  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act,  and  the  Library  Services 
Act.  These  grants  can  amount  to  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  formula  contained  in  the 
existing  acts. 

In  Tennessee  Appalachia  21  of  the  49 
counties  included  have  a  population 
which,  on  the  average,  completed  less 
than  8.1  school  years.  In  Campbell, 
Scott,  and  Union  Counties,  for  instance, 
the  average  person  over  25  years  old  has 
completed  7.7  years,  7.4  years,  and  7.5 
years,  respectively.  Sixteen  percent  of 
the  adult  population  in  Tennessee  Ap¬ 
palachia  has  less  than  5  years  of  school 
as  compared  with  11.6  percent  in  the 
whole  region  and  only  8  percent  in  the 
balance  of  the  United  States.  The  need 
to  alleviate  this  problem  then  is  obviously 
pressing.  The  bill  strikes  at  this  through 
the  provision  for  construction  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  facilities.  At  present 
the  only  vocational  schools  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  portion  of  the  region  are  believed 
to  be  in  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga. 

Inadequate  sewage  treatment  and  pure 
water  facilities  are  major  problems  in 
Appalachia.  The  provision  of  the  bill 
states  that  these  special  authorizations 
are  not  to  be  affected  by  the  authoriza¬ 


tion  ceilings  or  allotments  among  the 
States  otherwise  provided  in  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

The  lagging  economy  in  many  sections 
of  Appalachia  has  resulted  in  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  not  being  fully 
utilized  by  communities  most  in  need  of 
them,  simply  because  they  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  the  matching  funds  required. 
Therefore,  the  bill  contains  authority 
to  allocate  funds  to  eligible  locations  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  contribution  above  the  fixed  maxi¬ 
mum  portion  of  the  cost  authorized  by 
applicable  law.  These  funds  are  limited 
to  grants  and  cannot  be  used  for  any 
loan  or  other  federally  assisted  program. 
They  can  be  used  only  for  construction 
and  equipment  of  facilities. 

This  entire  “part  B’’  has  been  termed 
by  the  bill’s  opponents  as  “a  backdoor 
reenactment  of  the  discredited  and  in¬ 
effectual  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
for  the  355  counties  in  Appalachia.”  In 
rebuttal  to  the  charge  that  the  acceler¬ 
ated  public  works  program  was  dis¬ 
credited  and  ineffectual,  it  can  be  noted 
that  through  April  15,  1964,  a  total  of 
$15,007,000  in  grants  had  been  made  to 
Tennessee  Appalachia.  These  grants  in¬ 
cluded  such  diverse  pui-poses  as  water 
and  waste  treatment  facilities,  road  con¬ 
struction,  reforestation,  recreation  facili¬ 
ties,  fire  station,  air-ports,  hospital  facili¬ 
ties,  and  strip  mine  reclamation  and  were 
made  to  37  out  of  49  of  the  Appalachia 
counties — only  42  counties  were  eligible — 
as  of  July  1,  1964,  projects  under  this 
ineffectual  act  had  produced  a  total  of 
25,931  man-months  of  employment  oh  96 
separate  projects;  that  is  the  equivalent 
of  112,372  workweeks  of  40  hours  each. 
Certainly  this  contributed  something  to¬ 
ward  relieving  the  unemployment  prob¬ 
lem  in  Tennessee  Appalachia. 

I  hope  we  can  obtain  congressional 
approval  of  this  important  legislation 
and  have  it  put  into  effect,  not  only  for 
the  assistance  of  Appalachia,  but  for  the 
benefit  and  the  raising  of  the  living 
standard  of  all  Americans. 


■  A.M.  MONDAY 

^resident,  in  accord- 
us  order,  I  move  that 
nd  in  recess  until  10 
morning  next, 
rgreed  to;  and  (at  3 
ites  p.m.),  under  the 
3enate  recessed  until 
L,  1965,  at  10  o’clock 
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AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Miller  to  S.  3,  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Appalachian  region,  viz : 

1  On  page  44,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert  a  new  sec- 

2  tion  as  follows: 

3  “limitation 

4  “Sec.  404.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 

5  Act,  no  funds  authorized  in  this  Act,  other  than  those  author- 

6  ized  in  section  201,  shall  be  expended  for  any  program  or 

7  project  except  to  the  extent  such  program  or  project  is 

8  carried  out  in  a  ‘redevelopment  area’,  designated  as  such 

9  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the 
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SENATE 


1.  APPALACHIA.  By  a  vote  of  62  to  22,  passed  with  amendments  S.  3,  the  Appalachia 
bill  (pp,  1638-55,  1657,  1658-70,  1672-82).  Sen.  Byrd,  W,  Va. ,  inserted  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  as  passed  (pp.  1722-5). 

Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Latieche,  to  provide  that  no  funds  may  be  used  to  restore  private  coal 
lands  ruined  by  strip  mining,  pending  completion  of  a  study  of  the  problem, 
pp.  1658-60 

By  Sen.  Kennedy,  N.  Y. ,  as  modified  by  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Javits,  to  provide 
that  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  is  authorized  to  study  and  consider 
the  inclusion  in  the  program  of  such  counties  of  N.  Y.  as  are  contiguous  to 
the  Appalachian  region,  pp.  1662-4 


Bv  Sen.  Long,  La.,  to  provide  for  making  available  to  the  public  any  patents 
made  possible  by  discoveries  resulting  from  the  use  of  Government  research 
funds  under  the  program,  pp.  1668-70 
Reiected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Hruska,  28  to  56,  to  strike  out  provisions  of  the  bill  author. zing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  grants  to  landowners  to  assist  in  land 
stabilization,  erosion,  and  sediment  control  activities,  pp.,  1074-80 
Sen.  McClellan,  to  include  the  Ozark  region  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

pp.  1665-8 


By 


By  Sen.  Miller,  to  provide  that  assistance  under  the  bill  may  not  be  furnished 
to  any  country  in  the  region  which  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
distressed  area  under  criteria  specified  in  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
pp.  1673-4 


2.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  J.  Rea 
234,  providing  supplemental  appropriations  for  this  Department  (S.  Rept.  52) 

(p.  1683).  Sen.  Holland  submitted  notices  of  intention  to  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  for  purposes  of  offering  two  amendments  to  this  measure  (p.  1713).  TheQ^ 
"Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Committee  adopted  an  amendment  providing  that  g| 
no  part  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  used  during  fiscal  year  1965  to  finance  j 
the  export  of  any  agricultural  commodity  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  "except  when  such  exports  are  necessary  to  carry  out 


the  Sales  Agreement  entered  into  October  8,  1962,  as  amended,  and  if  the 
President  determines  that  the  financing  of  such  exports  is  in  the  national 

interest  "  (p.  D57),  Attached  to  this  Digest  is  a  summary,  of  actions  of  the 
Committee. 


3. 


COFFEE.  The  Finance  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S.  701,  to  carry  out 
U.  S.  obligations  under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  (S.  Rept.  53). 
p.  1685 


4. 


FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Javits  stated  that  the  President  "should  make  a  declaration 
that  we  will  not  aid  the  United  Arab  Republic  so  long  as  it  torpedoes  the 
cause  of  world  peace  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,"  and  that 
unless  he  did  the  Senate  bad  no  alternative  but  to  follow  the  House  action 
terminating  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  to  the  UAR  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480.  pp.  1657-8  .  . 


5.  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  President  a  report  on  the 

international  cultural  exchange  program  for  fiscal  year  1963.  pp.  1591,  1635 


6.  NOMINATION.  Received  the  nomination  of  Buford  Ellington  to  be  Director  of  the 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  p.  1741 

7.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Bennett  expressed  concern  over  the  continued  outflow  of 

gold  from  the  U.  S.  and  urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  expand  exports,  reduce 
tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  to  the  sale  of  U.  S.  goods,  and  reduce  the 
foreign  aid  program.  pp.  1718-20 

8.  COMMITTEE  INVESTIGATIONS.  The  Rules  and  Administration  Committee  reported  the 

following  resolutions  authorizing  committee  studies  and  investigations: 
pp.  1683-4  -*'r 

S.  Res.  13,  without  amendment,  authorizing  studies  by  Che  Post- Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  (S.  Rept.  24). 
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Se<\  9.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  anil  with  the  appropriate  State  water 
pollutionNcontrol  agencies,  to  prepare  and 
develop  agreements  for  eliminating  or  di¬ 
minishing  tnte  pollution  of  waters  within  the 
Saint  Croix  National  Scenic  Waterway. 

Sec.  10.  TherXare  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  suc\  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purppses  of  this  Act. 


APPOINTMENTSyBY  THE  VICE 
PRESH» 

The  VICE  PRESIDEN^.  Pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  33  of  «he  87th  Con¬ 
gress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints 
the  following  to  be  minority  niembers  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging:  Sena¬ 
tors  Allott,  Miller,  and  Pearsc 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIOl 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  th^ 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were  ’ 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Actions  Taken  by  Federal  Agen¬ 
cies  Under  Public  Law  88-451 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Federal  agencies  under  authority  of  Public 
Law  88-451,  for  the  period  from  August  16, 
1964,  through  December  31,  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Number  of  Officers  Assigned  or 
Detailed  to  Duty  at  the  Seat  of  the 
Government 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  as  of  De¬ 
cember  31,  1964,  there  was  an  aggregate  of 
2,167  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to  perma¬ 
nent  duty  in  the  executive  part  of  the  Air 
Force  at  the  seat  of  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Final  Valuations  of  Properties 
of  Certain  Carriers 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  final  valua¬ 
tions  of  the  properties  of  certain  carriers 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Certain  Criminal  Laws  Ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General, y 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  certain  criminal  laws  applicable/ 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
poses  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  1 6  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colurqpia. 

Report  of  Chesapeake  &  Potj 
Telephone  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the  Ches¬ 
apeake  &  Potomac  Telephone'  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  statement  of  receipts  ancVexpenditures  of 
that  company,  for  the  yea/1964  (with  an  ac¬ 
companying  report);  to/vhe  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbi 


Reports  of  Cos 


roller  General 


bus  spacecraft  by  the  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration,  dated  January  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  planned  disposals  of  needed 
automotive  repair  parts,  Department  of  the 
Army,  dated  January  1965  (with  an  accom¬ 
panying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations. 

Amendment  of  Section  1391,  Title  28, 
United  States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  1391  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  venue  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Reports  on  Fair  Labor  Standards  in  Em¬ 
ployments  in  and  Affecting  Interstate 

Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans¬ 
mitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  pertaining 
to  fair  labor  standards  in  employments  in 
md  affecting  interstate  commerce,  dated 
mary  1965  (with  accompanying  reports) ; 
to\the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare 

Ieport  of  Postmaster  General 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Genei'al 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report  fol 
the  fiscal  \ear  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  N 

Report  on  Certain  Civilian 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Legislative  Afnurs,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  AdmlHistratiojti  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re¬ 
port  on  certain  civilftux/positions  in  that 
Administration,  for  th»(calendar  year  1964 
(with  an  accompampmgy  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  0ffice  \pd  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MI 


JRIALS 


A  letter  from  ther Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  ^transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on /Overstated  requirements  for 
replacement  of/high-endurance  vessels,  east¬ 
ern  area,  U. S/C  oast  Guard,  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  dated/January  1965  (with  an  accom¬ 
panying  report);  to  the  Committe  on  Gov¬ 
ernment/Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Una  ted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.yf  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred 
se  obsolete  weight  design  goal  was  used 
fo^  the  design,  integration,  and  test  of  Nlm- 


Petitions,/4tc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in¬ 
dicated 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislating  of 
the  Sl!ate  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Committee 
they/udiciary : 

“House  Joint  Resolution  1 
louse  joint  resolution  applying  to  Con¬ 
gress  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States 

“Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  (the  Senate  concurring  therein), 
That  this  legislature  respectfully  applies  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the 
following  article  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States : 

“  ‘article  — 

“  ‘Section  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

“  'Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of 
its  subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

“  ‘Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submis¬ 


sion  to  the  States  by  the  Congress’  ;  be  itj 
further 

“Resolved,  That  if  Congress  shall  have  De¬ 
posed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  in  this  res¬ 
olution  prior  to  June  1,  1965,  this  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect;  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  a  duly  atteste<V&opy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  th/TJnited  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Bepresenatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  egfch  Member  of  the 
Congress  from  this  Stat 
“Approved : 

‘J/6rval  E.  Faubus, 

'Governor.’ 


le  House  of  Representa- 
lonwealth  of  Massachu- 
littee  on  Labor  and  Public 


Resolutions  of 
tives  of  the  Coji 
setts;  to  the  Coja 
Welfare ; 

“Resolutions  Memorializing  Congress  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
To  Prevent  the  Closing  of  the  Rutland 
Heights  Hospital  y 

“Whereas  it  has  been  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
fresentatives  that  the  medical-surgical 
:ilities  of  the  Veterans’  Administration  lo¬ 
cated  at  Rutland  Heights  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  will  be  closed  effective  June  30  of  the 
current  year;  and 

“Whereas  the  closing  of  this  facility  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  general  philosophy 
behind  veterans’  benefits  in  the  United  States 
as  it  has  evolved  over  a  long  period  of  years 
and  will  result  in  derogation  of  veterans’ 
benefits;  and 

“Whereas  the  removal  of  this  hospital  will 
work  a  particular  hardship  on  the  veterans 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  present  facil¬ 
ities  should  be  retained  to  serve  those  who 
have  served  so  well:  Therefore  be  it 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urgently  requests  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  take  such  ac¬ 
tion  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  veterans’  facilities  at  Rutland 
Heights;  and  be  it  further 
“ Resolved ,  That  the  Administrator  of  Vet¬ 
erans’  Affairs  of  the  United  States  rescind 
the  order  providing  for  the  closing  of  the 
medical-surgical  facilities  located  at  Rutland 
Heights;  and  be  it  further 
“ Resolved ,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans’ 
Affairs,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
.tates,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch 
Congress  and  to  each  Member  thereof  from 
tfl<p  Commonwealth. 

(puse  of  representatives,  adopted,  Janu¬ 
ary  2\1965. 

“William  C.  Maiers, 

“Clerk. 

‘Attest \ 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
'Se\etary  of  the  Commonwealth.” 
The  petitiompf  Everett  N.  Gibson,  of  Ionia, 
Mich.,  praying  ftw-  a  redress  of  grievances;  to 
the  Committee  ok  the  Judiciary. 


MORNING  HOURNDISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  MANSFIELDk  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  mornink  hour.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  NelsW]  and  other 
Senators  have  some  questions  that  they 
would  like  to  ask  when  theVmfinished 
business  is  placed  before  the  Senate. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  \ 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  arn^ 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommit- 


\ 
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tc'&on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Subcom- 
mitte&pn  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  &pd  Public  Welfare  were  author¬ 
ized  to  ftmet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 
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availal 

avails 


ile. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  satisfactory 
to  me. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


February  1 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  ACT  OF  1965 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  S.  3, 
to  provide  public  works  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment  programs  and  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  3,  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  region. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  yield,  but  first  I  should  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  los¬ 
ing  my  right  to  the  floor  so  that  a  few 
additional  Senators  may  come  to  the 
Chamber. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  Foil. 

M*.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— SUBMIS¬ 
SION  OF  MINORITY  VIEWS  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE¬ 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished  mi¬ 
nority  leader,  I  announce  that  at  1 
conclusion  of  the  vote  on  the  Appalacl 
bill  now  pending,  it  is  our  intention'  to 
call  up  the  nomination  of  Mr.  yf.  J. 
Driver  to  be  Administrator  of  Veterans’ 
Affairs.  Following  consideration  of  that 
subject,  the  Senate  will  take  jip  the  In¬ 
ternational  Coffee  Agreemei 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Resident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I^ield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Ivmould  like  to  dis¬ 
cuss  very  briefly  the/plans  for  scheduling 
consideration  of  the  International  Cof¬ 
fee  Agreement.  A.  have  prepared  minor¬ 
ity  views  on  th/t  subject.  If  it  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  inajority  leader  and  other 
Senators,  I/ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  privilege  of  submitting  those  views 
for  printing  tonight  so  that  they  will  be 


tomorrow.  They  are  not  now 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  the  Senator  do  so.  I 
Kave  discussed  that  subject  with  the  dis- 
/  tinguished  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI.  We  have 
proceeded  on  that  assumption. 


^APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  3  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  in  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  Appalachian  regional  develop¬ 
ment  bill. 

No  region  has  suffered  more  from  eco¬ 
nomic  fate  than  Appalachia.  No  people 
have  been  more  patient.  Shut  off  by 
their  mountains  from  many  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  industrialization  of  America, 
they  have  borne  their  burden  like  men, 
and  like  men  have  now  found  a  way  to 
remove  it. 

This  bill  is  in  redemption  of  promises 
made  to  the  people  of  Appalachia  for 
many  years.  It  is  a  constructive  and 
forward-looking  approach.  Every  dollar 
authorized  is  a  sound  investment.  We 
passed  it  last  year.  It  should  be  passed, 
unencumbered,  today. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  speak  for  my  own  region  of 
New  England  which,  though  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Appalachia  in  most  respects, 
economically,  can  benefit  greatly  by  a 
later  extension  of  what  we  are  doing 
today. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  economic  growth  of  New 
England  and  the  wages  and  incomes  of 
our  people  are  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  There  are  areas 
in  many  of  our  States  which  have  had 
unacceptable  levels  of  employment  for 
well  over  a  decade.  There  are  serious 
pockets  of  poverty  throughout  southern 
ew  England,  and  there  are  whole  areas 
of  poverty  across  our  three  northern  New 
England  States.  For  instance,  parts  of 
southeastern  Massachusetts,  the  Merri¬ 
mack  Valley,  and  the  Berkshires,  in  my 
State,  have  been  in  the  labor  surplus 
category  for  over  15  years,  and  between 
20  and  30  percent  of  the  families  in 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine 
have  an  income  of  less  than  $3,000  a 
year.  Similar  problems  exist  in  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut. 

Much  of  the  land  area  of  New  England 
has  no  industrial  or  other  productive 
activity  coming  from  it.  In  northern 
New  England  the  industrial  structure  is 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  industries, 
not  sufficiently  diversified.  At  the  same 
time,  this  area’s  highway  and  trans¬ 
portation  systems,  together  with  its 
community  facilities  relating  to  health, 
education,  sanitation,  housing,  and  voca¬ 
tional  training,  are  in  serious  need  of 
improvement  in  order  to  encourage  new 
industry  to  settle  in  the  area. 

In  the  Southern  New  England  States — 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con¬ 
necticut — the  new  electronic  space  age 
industries  have  been  experiencing  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  employment  with  the  chang¬ 


ing  needs  of  technology  and  defense,  and 
many  of  our  traditional  industries  such 
as  cotton  and  wool  textiles,  shoes,  non¬ 
electrical  machinery,  and  furniture  are 
continuing  to  move  out,  or  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  altogether.  This  has  led  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  decline  of  manufacturing  jobs, 
coupled  with  an  increase  of  available 
workers  who  are  not  being  sufficiently 
absorbed  into  the  industrial  and  service 
fields.  The  result  is  poverty,  disillusion¬ 
ment,  and  regressive  growth. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  New 
England  economy  is  in  real  danger,  or 
in  crisis,  or  faces  anywhere  near  the  long 
road  back  to  health  that  Appalachia 
faces.  On  the  whole,  our  situation  is 
stronger  and  stabler  than  12  years  ago, 
when  President  Kennedy  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  its  problems  from  this  floor.  New 
England  continues  to  enjoy  in  a  number 
of  its  areas  a  good  reputation  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  skills,  and  in  the  income  of 
many  of  its  people.  We  are  still  the 
research  hub  of  America.  But  in  mark¬ 
ing  our  progress,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  basic  problem  areas  which  remain. 

Like  their  northern  neighbors,  the 
Southern  New  England  States  have  seri¬ 
ous  problems  of  water  pollution,  sanita¬ 
tion,  substandard  housing,  and  man¬ 
power  training  and  rehabilitation. 
These  States  shoulder  a  special  burden 
of  mass  transit  and  intercity  passenger 
travel  by  rail  and 'air.  In  addition,  the 
population  explosion  has  begun  to  work 
a  crisis  in  the  educational  field.  This  is 
especially  true  with  respect  to  the  high 
school  dropout,  or  graduate  who  does  not 
have  the  means  for  further  education, 
but  who  must  seek  work  in  an  increas¬ 
ingly  technological  and  intellectual  labor 
market. 

The  forests  of  New  England  are  one  of 
the  region’s  richest  resources.  We  need 
to  develop  and  protect  them  through 
modem  methods  of  conservation  and 
technology.  Our  fishing  industry  has  a 
tremendous  potential  with  the  increased 
demand  for  high  protein  food  in  our  own 
country  and  throughout  the  world.  We 
must  embark  on  programs  of  ocean  en¬ 
gineering  and  research  to  improve  and 
modernize  the  harvest  of  valuable  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  sea. 

As  population  increases,  there  will  be 
a  greater  demand  for  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  milk,  poultry,  potatoes,  and 
various  perishable  products.  The  New 
England  farmer  has  an  excellent  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  in  being  close  to  his 
New  England  markets,  and  with  a  good 
road  system,  close  to  other  large  cities 
outside  New  England.  We  must  utilize 
new  farming  and  marketing  techniques 
to  make  better  use  of  our  unproductive 
land. 

By  1970  there  may  have  to  be  a  doub¬ 
ling  of  generating  capacity  to  meet  New 
England’s  power  needs.  With  an  in¬ 
creased  growth  rate,  even  more  capacity 
will  be  needed.  We  must  seek  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  new  power  sources,  such  as 
Passamaquoddy,  nuclear  energy  and 
hydroelectric  generation,  with  grid  tieins 
to  sources  outside  New  England.  At  the 
moment,  we  should  work  together  In  an 
allout  effort  to  eliminate  quotas  on  re¬ 
sidual  oil  in  order  to  keep  down  manu- 
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facturers’  fuel  costs,  and  the  cost  of  gen¬ 
erating  electricity  for  consumers. 

The  supply  of  high-quality  water  is  an 
important  industrial  and  municipal  asset 
of  New  England.  However,  increasing 
abuse  over  the  past  years  has  impaired 
the  quality  of  many  streams  and  rivers, 
and  in  some  instances  have  periled  parts 
of  our  fishing  industry.  There  is  a  basic 
need  for  a  strong  multistate  water  pol¬ 
lution  program.  Likewise,  we  need  to 
develop  comprehensive  programs  for  the 
conservation  of  water,  and  greater  use 
of  our  rivers  for  recreation,  navigational 
and  other  purposes. 

There  is  a  great  untapped  potential  in 
the  vacation  business  in  New  England. 
With  an  improved  transportation  net¬ 
work,  and  roads,-  the  New  England  sea¬ 
shores  and  mountains  can  become  a  vast 
year-round  retreat  for  the  people  who 
live  and  work  in  our  northeastern  urban 
centers.  There  is  ample  area  for  expan¬ 
sion  throughout  New  England  in  this  in¬ 
dustry. 

One  of  the  most  important  keys  to 
the  economic  future  of  New  England  is 
an  improved  transportation  network.  A 
coordinated,  easy  access,  high  speed  in¬ 
terstate  expressway  will  give  industry 
fast  truck  service  to  railheads,  seaports 
and  air  cargo  centers.  A  rejuvenated 
and  modernized  rail  freight  system,  both 
bulk  and  piggyback,  can  help  New  Eng¬ 
land  maufacturers  to  reach  more  domes¬ 
tic  markets  competitively,  can  improve 
the  use  of  the  port  of  Boston  for  export 
at  cost  savings  to  shippers,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  fast,  efficient  supply  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  industry. 

The  development  of  a  New  England 
regional  air  network  is  also  fundamental. 
With  the  advance  of  short-range  jets, 
and  improved  regional  airports  and  elec¬ 
tronic  guidance  and  service  equipment, 
commercial  and  recreational  travel  will 
be  stimulated  and  the  need  for  more  fre¬ 
quent  schedules  will  be  created. 

Of  strategic  importance  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  fast,  new  rail  passenger  and 
rapid  transit  service  to  move  people  safe¬ 
ly  and  efficiently  in  and  out  of  our  major 
urban  areas.  Massachusetts  has  made 
a  splendid  initial  effort  in  creating  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transit  Authority  to 
relieve  the  New  England  railroads  of  their 
commuter  passenger  burden.  But  be¬ 
yond  mass  transit,  studies  indicate  the 
feasibility  of  a  high  speed  intercity  rail 
passenger  system  between  Boston  and 
New  York  and  Washington,  with  pos¬ 
sible  extensions  to  other  New  England 
cities.  Any  substantial  development  in 
this  direction  could  have  great  impact 
on  providing  incentives  to  industry  to 
locate  in  our  areas.  Such  a  system, 
whether  mass  transit  or  intercity,  logi¬ 
cally  fits  into  the  development  of  a  re¬ 
gional  growth  program. 

However,  the  most  crucial  area  for  im¬ 
provement  concerns  our  human  re¬ 
sources.  We  want  to  see  the  President’s 
primary  and  secondary  educational 
school  program  lift  up  the  quality  and 
opportunity  for  modern  education  in  our 
underprivileged  and  underdeveloped 
areas.  We  need  a  regional  program  of  vo¬ 
cational  education  centers,  an  increased 
number  of  regional  community  colleges, 
and  higher  education  centers,  which  can 


provide  intellectural  and  technological 
talent  to  attract  industry  at  the  growth 
centers.  We  must  develop  a  regional  ap¬ 
proach  to  job  placement,  which  might 
help  to  clear  away  some  of  the  confusion 
that  exists  today  in  this  area. 

We  must  make  a  thorough  review  of 
our  hospital  facilities  and  services,  with 
a  view  toward  providing  for  modern  re¬ 
gional  psychiatric,  medical,  and  surgical 
hospital  care,  and  the  use  of  the  latest 
diagnostic  equipment,  special  treatment 
rooms,  an  increase  in  available  beds,  and 
the  availability  of  good  nursing  care.  Of 
great  importance  should  be  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  new  construction  of  nursing 
care  facilities  and  centers  for  our  older 
citizens  who  need  attention. 

DAY  CARE  CENTERS 

We  will  require  a  broadening  of  our 
welfare  services,  better  programs  to  com¬ 
bat  juvenile  crime,  and  an  expanded 
poverty  program,  all  a  vital  part  of  any 
regional  recovery  program.  Many  of  our 
New  England  cities  have  begun  to  take 
on  a  new  look  of  progress  thanks  to  the 
urban  renewal  program,  but  much  more, 
especially  in  the  field  of  housing,  has  to 
be  accomplished.  Logically,  the  acceler¬ 
ated  development  and  improvement  of 
urban  growth  areas  is  fundamental  to 
any  long-range  growth  plan. 

Our  communities  must  be  helped  in 
meeting  their  burden  of  water  sewage 
and  sanitation  services  through  coordi¬ 
nated  Federal-State  assistance  pro¬ 
grams.  The  increasing  costs  to  growing 
communities  to  build  local  roads  and 
streets  can  be  offset  by  more  Federal 
funds  for  major  intercity  highways. 

All  of  these  basic  improvement  pro¬ 
grams  are  critical  to  New  England’s  eco¬ 
nomic  improvent.  I  speak  of  them  to¬ 
day  because  we  are  about  to  pass  a  bill 
that  embodies  the  best  possible  approach 
to  regional  development.  What  Appa¬ 
lachia  has  done  can  be  a  model  for  all 
regions. 

Our  main  concern  is  to  concentrate 
Federal  and  State  funds  in  a  manner 
which  will  do  the  most  good  on  a  long- 
range  basis.  This  can  only  mean  that 
we  cannot  stop  at  borders  of  our  com¬ 
munities,  or  of  our  counties,  or  even  our 
States,  to  bolster  areas  of  lagging  econ¬ 
omy.  We  must  coordinate  the  potential 
of  regions  and  subregions  to  lift  up  and 
stimulate  the  distressed  and  underde¬ 
veloped  centers  that  are  the  logical  ones 
for  future  growth. 

The  need  for  a  special  Federal-State 
economic  development  program  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  New  England,  or  to 
Appalachia.  It  exists  in  varying  degrees 
in  many  other  sections  of  the  country. 
It  concerns  multi-State  regions,  as  well 
as  isolated  areas.  It  involves  cities,  the 
poorer  suburbs,  the  rural  areas,  and  un¬ 
derdeveloped  lands.  President  Johnson 
has  indicated  his  awareness  of  this  need 
for  regional  planning  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  when  he  called  for  “a 
regional  recovery  program  to  assist  the 
development  of  stricken  areas  left  be¬ 
hind  by  our  national  progress.”  In  a 
recent  speech  before  the  AFL-CIO  Na¬ 
tional  Legislative  Conference,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara] 
chairman  of  the  Senate’s  Select  Sub¬ 


committee  on  Poverty  and  its  Public 
Woi-ks  Committee,  recommended  that 
special  funds  be  appropriated  to  a  Na¬ 
tional  Regional  Development  Council 
which  would  then  allocate  them  for  ex¬ 
penditure  by  Federal  agencies  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  plans  approved  by'  regions  and 
local  redevelopment  districts.  Other  leg¬ 
islators  are  coming  forward  to  request 
that  their  regions  be  included  in  the 
Appalachia  legislation  pending  before 
the  Congress,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
study,  and  for  special  aid.  This  is 
healthy  and  necessary.  It  should  not 
encumber  the  Appalachia  bill.  It  should 
supplement  it.  Indeed,  there  is  very  ac¬ 
tive  consideration  of  regional  growth 
planning  at  all  levels  of  government, 
from  the  city  and  county  planners  to  the 
White  House.  Now  is  time  for  those  of 
us  in  New  England  to  get  busy,  and  pre¬ 
pare  our  plans  for  economic  improve¬ 
ment,  so  that  we  can  be  ready  to  advise 
the  President  of  our  needs  when  this 
new  legislation  becomes  effective. 

Of  particular  interest  in  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  Federal  assistance  for  growth 
programs  are  the  projections  of  Dr.  Wal¬ 
ter  Heller,  former  Chief  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  who  estimates  that 
up  to  $6  billion  a  year  in  new  revenues 
may  be  available  in  the  next  few  years 
for  additional  Federal  spending.  Dr. 
Heller  suggests  that  this  money  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  States  in  the  form  of  a 
rebate,  but  I  feel  that  this  approach  is 
lacking  in  both  guidelines  and  control 
and  would  be  neither  politically  feasible, 
nor  economically  effective.  Rather,  a 
better  approach  to  assisting  the  States 
in  their  public  improvements  and  growth 
might  be  to  apply  these  additional  reve¬ 
nues  within  the  limitations  of  regional 
growth  programs.  Based  upon  the  real 
needs  of  the  communities  and  coordi¬ 
nated  by  Federal  authority. 

It  was  President  Kennedy  who,  during 
his  first  months  as  a  Senator,  called  for 
the  “united  efforts  of  the  entire  New 
England  delegation”  to  seek  and  promote 
solutions  for  New  England’s  economic 
ills.  The  President  strongly  supported 
the  idea  of  a  New  England  Governors’ 
conferences,  and  as  both  a  legislator  and 
as  President,  he  gave  serious  attention 
to  the  Governors’  recommendations.  It 
was  largely  through  his  stimulation  that 
the  New  England  Senators  formed  a  con¬ 
ference  group  for  the  discussion  of  basic 
problems,  and  he  strongly  supported  the 
work  of  the  New  England  Council,  repre¬ 
senting  some  2,000  New  England  busi¬ 
nessmen,  labor  organizations,  consumer 
and  financial  groups. 

These  have  been  worthy  efforts.  All 
of  these  organizations  have  been  con¬ 
tinuously  concerned  with  New  England’s 
economic  future,  they  have  done  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job;  but  a  broader  and  more  co¬ 
ordinated  approach  is  needed.  A  New 
England  regional  development  program, 
under  Federal -State  coordination  is  a 
logical  extension  of  what  we  have  done 
in  the  past. 

HOW  WE  CAN  DEVELOP  THE  PROGRAM 

The  concept  of  a  broad,  regional  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  program,  developed  and 
coordinated  by  one  authority  in  which 
all  the  States  of  the  region  participate,  is 
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a  great  step  ahead  in  Government  plan¬ 
ning. 

The  first  task  of  such  a  group  would 
be  to  make  an  economic  base  study  and 
industrial  analysis  of  the  New  England 
region  and  its  subregions.  It  could  col¬ 
lect  all  existing  studies  of  the  region,  of 
the  States  and  of  the  political  subdivi¬ 
sions  completed  during  the  past  10  years, 
and  identify  each  of  the  research  projects 
which  are  presently  in  process  by  Fed¬ 
eral,  State  and  local  agencies.  This  in¬ 
formation  would  be  analyzed  by  a  broad 
group  of  working  teams,  which  could 
conduct  further  investigations  in  order 
to  provide  the  latest  background  material 
for  the  study.  Industry,  labor,  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  the  academic  profession 
should  be  asked  to  participate  in  this 
study. 

Hopefully,  within  a  year  there  could  be 
a  first  report  with  recommendations  as 
to  those  basic  growth  problems  which 
need  immediate  and  special  financial  as¬ 
sistance,  and  Federal-State  coordination. 
Its  recommendations  could  be  of  a  re¬ 
gional,  or  subregional  nature,  depending 
upon  the  extent  of  the  problems.  It  is 
most  important  that  study  take  into 
consideration  local  development  districts 
in  the  framing  of  regional  programs. 

In  addition,  the  report  could  give  us 
preliminary  recommendations  as  to  how 
these  programs  could  be  implemented, 
and  suggest  new  areas  of  legislation  di¬ 
rected  to  regional  development.  This 
regional  planning  program  should  be 
concerned  first  with  the  improvement  of 
public  facilities  and  public  resources,  to 
assist  the  underprivileged  areas  and  to 
bolster  the  economy.  Thus  its  emphasis 
initially  might  be  on  education,  roads, 
housing,  health  facilities,  transportation, 
sanitation,  or  manpower  training.  How¬ 
ever,  the  program  must  also  be  concerned 
with  the  private  sector,  such  as  methods 
of  improving  investment  in  new  indus¬ 
try;  better  us  of  our  natural  resources — 
water,  forests,  fisheries,  vacation  areas — 
the  stimulation  of  greater  export  activ¬ 
ity;  and  more  effective  ways  of  advertis¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  New  England  to 
the  business  community. 

We  have  in  our  New  England  States 
some  of  the  best  academic  institutions  in 
the  world.  Many  of  these  schools  have 
departments  and  programs  specifically 
directed  to  the  study  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  and  their  solutions. 
There  are  nationally  known  experts  in 
regional  planning  presently  located  in 
our  State  universities  and  in  our  larger 
private  universities,  such  as  Harvard, 
Yale,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Boston  College,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  others.  Our  State  commerce 
and  planning  departments  have  a  wealth 
of  Information  which  can  be  utilized  in 
order  to  put  together  the  broad  picture. 
We  are  in  excellent  shape  to  begin  the 
task  which,  I  am  confident,  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  things  that  New 
England  has  undertaken  in  recent  years. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUST  ACT  NOW 

For  some  time,  I  have  felt  that  New 
England  should  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Appalachian  States  in  moving  ahead  its 
own  growth  plan.  As  we  know,  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Governors  joined  with  Federal 


agency  representatives  and  experts  to 
form  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis¬ 
sion  and  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  economic  and  social  needs  of  an  11- 
State  area,  reaching  from  New  York  to 
Georgia.  Within  a  year,  this  group  sent 
to  the  President  a  detailed  report,  to¬ 
gether  with  recommendations  for  special 
regional  action  programs  designed  to  re¬ 
habilitate  the  Appalachian  area,  and 
spin-  its  economic  growth.  This  effort, 
in  turn,  has  led  to.  the  bill  before  us.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  intend  to 
support  it. 

This  cooperative  approach  of  State  and 
Federal  experts,  legislators,  and  others 
to  promote  an  effective  regional  develop¬ 
ment  plan  is  a  significant  example  for 
New  England.  I  feel  that  now  is  the 
time  for  us  in  New  England  to  find  out 
where  we  stand,  and  how  we,  as  a  com¬ 
munity  of  States,  mutually  dependent 
and  traditionally  associated,  can  develop 
the  great  potential  of  New  England  for 
the  benefit  of  all  New  Englanders.  By 
cooperation,  and  by  organization,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we,  too,  can  fashion  an  effec¬ 
tive  regional  program,  and  present  our 
case  with  the  same  persuasive  enthusi¬ 
asm  as  did  the  Appalachian  Governors 
and  their  congressional  delegation. 

I  am  confident  that  the  administration 
looks  favorably  on  such  a  regional  pro¬ 
gram.  I  have  received  assurances  from 
the  administration  that  it  intends  to  in¬ 
clude,  in  the  new  area  redevelopment 
bill,  soon  to  come  to  Congress,  provisions 
for  setting  up  regional  organizations  to 
study,  recommend  and  coordinate  broad 
Federal-State  programs  of  economic  im¬ 
provement  for  distressed  and  underde¬ 
veloped  areas,  and  that  this  will  include 
New  England. 

I  am  further  encouraged  by  the  letter 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mtjskie]  has  submitted  for  the  record 
indicating  further  the  administration’s 
views  on  regional  development.  The  let¬ 
ter  states  in  part: 

The  President  Is  convinced  that  we  can  ap¬ 
ply  the  sound  principles  of  regional  eco¬ 
nomic  planning  toward  assisting  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  redevelopment  of  depressed  areas 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  proposals  which 
we  will  submit  will  provide  the  authority 
and  funds  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  today  on  the  Appalachia  bill  we 
may  further  clarify  the  legislative  and 
administrative  direction  in  which  we  will 
go  in  this  area  of  regional  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  after  the  Appalachia  bill  is 
passed. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  was  pleased 
to  cosponsor  the  legislation  introduced 
last  Thursday  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan,  providing  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  regional  growth  studies, 
which  I  feel  could  be  a  sound  first  step 
in  moving  ahead  with  realistic  regional 
development  programs.  I  am  also  look¬ 
ing  forward  with  interest  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  broader  bill  which  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  establishing 
regional  commissions  patterned  after  the 
Appalachia  Regional  Commission,  and 
providing  for  special  funds  for  action 
programs  to  meet  basic  regional  needs  In 
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public  improvements  and  economic  re¬ 
covery. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  been  work¬ 
ing  with  my  staff  with  experts  to  develop 
various  legislative  approaches  to  re¬ 
gional  economic  development  which 
would  be  effective  in  the  New  England 
area.  These,  in  essence,  would  seek  the 
coordination  and  concentration  of  exist¬ 
ing  Federal  assistance  in  programs  and 
in  areas  where  it  would  be  best  for  long- 
range  growth,  and  would  provide  for  spe¬ 
cial  assistance  to  those  regional  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  priority  in  importance, 
and  need  immediate  acceleration  to  be 
effective.  The  emphasis  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  I  am  considering  is  not  so  much  on 
regional  planning  as  it  is  on  making  the 
plans  work.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on 
this  in  the  near  future. 

I  intend  to  support  and  promote  this 
regional  approach  to  economic  growth 
during  this  Congress.  I  feel  that  the  Ap¬ 
palachia  legislation  is  a  good  start,  but 
that  those  of  us  from  other  regions  where 
economic  distress  and  underdevelopment 
are  substantial,  should  now  move  rapid¬ 
ly  ahead  to  frame  our  own  programs, 
and  develop  legislation  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  our  basic  growth  needs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mtjskie]  and  a  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  By  Senator  Mtjskie 

I  commend  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  on 
his  active  interest  in  and  promotion  of  the 
concept  of  regional  planning  for  New  Eng¬ 
land.  I  am  convinced  that  this  approach, 
coupled  with  regional  development  based  on 
such  planning,  oSers  real  hope  for  economic 
revival  and  growth  in  our  region.  Economic 
need  is  not  limited  to  Appalachia  and  re¬ 
gional  economic  unity  is  as  apparent  in  New 
England  as  it  is  in  the  11-State  region  which 
has  been  designated  as  Appalachia. 

New  England’s  identity  as  a  region  predates 
the  independence  of  our  Nation.  It  has  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  our  history  with  an  ac¬ 
celerating  effort  to  create  institutions  which 
recognize  and  take  advantage  of  our  geo¬ 
graphic,  economic,  and  social  interdepend¬ 
ence.  We  do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  on 
specific  issues,  but  we  recognize  that  our 
fortunes  are  ultimately  Intertwined. 

We  also  recognize  that  the  pockets  of 
poverty  and  economic  distress  cannot  be 
treated  as  isolated  problems.  The  ills  of  a 
single  community  or  group  of  communities 
are  influenced  by,  and  influence,  the  health 
or  disability  of  a  region.  Furthermore,  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  tend  to  repeat  themselves 
throughout  a  region — as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  New  England  textile  industry. 

I  support  the  Appalachia  bill  (S.  3)  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  the  Nation  has  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  toward  the  people  who  live  in  that  region 
and  because  I  believe  the  Nation's  economic 
health  is  affected  by  the  problems  of  Ap¬ 
palachia.  In  addition,  I  believe  the  attention 
and  the  treatment  being  given  Appalachia 
should  be  applied  In  New  England  and  in 
other  similar  regions. 

The  administration,  through  the  Budget 
Bureau,  has  advised  us  of  its  general  inten¬ 
tion  to  assist  regional  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
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This  has  been  set  forth  In  a  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  Phillip  S.  Hughes,  Assistant  Director 
for  Legislative  Reference,  dated  January  27, 
1956,  which  I  attach  to  this  statement.  The 
details  of  that  approach  have  not  been  spelled 
out,  but  we  anticipate  that  they  should  be  in 
a  message  from  the  President.  Senator  Mc¬ 
Namara  of  Michigan,  in  his  regional  develop¬ 
ment  bill  (S.  812) — which  I  have  cospon¬ 
sored — suggests  a  different  Federal  approach 
to  regional  development. 

We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
these  proposals  so  as  to  decide  on  the  best 
vehicle  for  regional  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  which  incorporates  Federal,  State,  and 
local  assistance  and  cooperation.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Congress  should  do  so 
without  delay.  Passage  of  the  Appalachia 
bill  (S.  3)  does  not  relieve  us  of  our  regional 
development  responsibilities.  Those  respon¬ 
sibilities  can  only  be  met  with  .a  sound  Fed¬ 
eral  program  which  offers  comparable  finan¬ 
cial  and  technical  assistance  for  regional 
planning  and  for  the  programs  and  projects 
necessary  to  implement  such  plans  on  a 
regional  basis. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and 
my  other  New  England  colleagues  in  an¬ 
nouncing  our  determination  to  obtain  the 
same  kind  of  assistance  we  are  supporting  for 
the  region  designated  as  Appalachia. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  27,  1965. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  During  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  (S.  3),  a  number  of  Senators  have 
raised  questions  about  the  administration’s 
intentions  with  respect  to  making  provision 
for  redevelopment  planning  on  a  regional 
basis  for  other  areas  of  the  country. 

The  President  is  aware  of  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  planning  and  carrying  out  eco¬ 
nomic  redevelopment  along  regional  lines. 
For  areas  outside  of  Appalachia,  however,  the 
appropriate  regional  groupings  vary  widely 
in  terms  of  their  size,  their  economic  prob¬ 
lems,  and  their  economic  resources.  As  a 
consequence,  the  careful  definition  of  region¬ 
al  boundaries  and  the  development  of 
regional  plans  can  best  be  undertaken  as  part 
of  a  general  program  for  area  redevelopment. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  administration  in¬ 
tends  to  propose  very  shortly,  as  part  of  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  Area  Re¬ 
development  program,  measures  to  encourage 
and  assist  regional  planning  for  the  redevel¬ 
opment  of  distressed  areas. 

The  President  is  convinced  that  we  can 
apply  the  sound  principles  of  regional  eco¬ 
nomic  planning  toward  assisting  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  redevelopment  of  depressed  areas 
areas  throughout  the  Nation.  The  proposals 
which  we  will  submit  will  provide  the  au¬ 
thority  and  funds  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phillip  S.  Hughes, 

Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy]  has  marked  his  return  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  with  a  significant  statement  on  the 
need  for  a  coordinated  program  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  New  England 
area.  New  England’s  problems  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  problems  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region  in  terms  of  economic 
severity.  My  own  State  of  Connecticut 
is  prosperous  and  growing  and  we  are 
working  on  those  few  pockets  of  unem¬ 
ployment  and  underemployment  that  do 
occur  from  time  to  time.  But  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  all  of  New  England — and  all  the 


other  regions  of  the  Nation — can  take  a 
page  from  Appalachia’s  book  and  begin 
to  think  and  plan  for  the  future  in  terms 
of  regional  growth  and  development. 

This  is  true  and  necessary  not  just  in 
the  economic  field,  but  in  others  as  well. 
Pollution,  for  instance,  is  not  the  problem 
of  one  State  alone  in  New  England,  or 
anywhere  for  that  matter.  Even  now 
a  Federal  water  pollution  control  en¬ 
forcement  case  is  pending  between  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti¬ 
cut.  This  problem  must  be  attacked  on 
a  regional  basis  if  it  is  to  be  successfully 
solved. 

Transportation  is  another  example  of 
the  need  for  regional  action.  Last  week 
the  Governors  of  Connecticut  and  New 
York  joined  together  in  an  effort  to  solve 
the  desperate  commuter  problem  on  the 
New  Haven  Railroad.  The  entire  trans¬ 
portation  problem  requires  regional  solu¬ 
tion.  Again,  one  State  alone  cannot 
solve  the  problem  alone. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  joined  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  co¬ 
sponsoring  S.  812,  introduced  last  week 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara]  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  regional  growth  studies.  This  is 
a  good  first  step  forward. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chair).  The  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  discuss  the  Appalachia  bill.  But, 
before  I  do  so,  let  me  say  how  pleased  I 
was  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  We  missed  him  and  are  very 
happy  to  see  him  back  again. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sorry  that  I  had  to  be  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  to  hear  Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball 
and  thus  missed  the  speech  of  my 
colleague,  Senator  Kennedy.  However, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  speech 
that  he  just  delivered.  We  have  many 
problems  in  New  England. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  Appalachia 
bill.  I  believe  that  Congress  should  give 
consideration  to  the  problems  which 
exist  in  New  England. 

I  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  bringing  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  statement 
made  by  my  colleague.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  been 
concerned  with  these  problems  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland  for 
giving  me  the  privilege  to  join  the  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  in  expressing  the  view  that 
we  both  share  in  hearing  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  speak  again 
in  this  forum. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  know  that  both 
the  Senators  from  Massachusetts  feel 
that  there  are  problems  within  that  area 


which  demand  the  cooperative  partner¬ 
ship  spelled  out  in  the  pending  proposal. 

I  assure  the  Senators  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  that  within  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Works,  there  will  be  every  prompt,  yet 
thorough,  effort  made  not  only  to  study 
the  bill,  but  also  to  listen  to  those  per¬ 
sons,  including  the  Senators  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  who  come  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  with  comprehensive  and  constructive 
programs.  I  believe  the  programs  which 
exist  in  many  areas  of  the  country — as 
I  have  indicated  more  than  once  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  including  September 
25,  last  year,  when  the  Appalachian  bill 
was  under  debate — should  be  given  at¬ 
tention. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  to¬ 
day  the  Senate  is  considering  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Development  Act  of  1965,  a  legis¬ 
lative  measure  aimed  at  helping  the 
mountainous  Appalachian  region — an 
area  which  has  been  bypassed  by  Amer¬ 
ica’s  growing  economic  prosperity. 

The  public  works  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment  legislation  we  are  considering 
here  today  is  not  a  welfare  dole  for  Ap¬ 
palachia.  It  is  a  carefully  prepared  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  helping  resourceful  peo¬ 
ple  to  help  themselves. 

It  has  been  authoritatively  estimated 
that  our  gross  national  product  would 
be  $12  billion  higher  this  year  if  Appa¬ 
lachia’s  economy  was  equal  to  the  na¬ 
tional  level.  Our  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  continue  supporting  such  an  economic 
burden.  I  think  this  is  the  reason  why 
so  many  of  my  non-Appalachian  col¬ 
leagues  are  supporting  this  regional  de¬ 
velopment  program. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  strike 
at  the  heart  of  the  cause  of  Appalachian 
poverty.  Combined  with  programs  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  it  will  form  a  total  approach  for 
concerted  community  action  to  establish 
the  Great  Society. 

Frequently  I  am  asked  by  people  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  Appalachia  what  makes  it 
different  from  other  regions  of  our 
country? 

Appalachia  is  a  167,000-square-mile 
rural  area,  comprising  all  or  part  of  11 
great  States  and  355  counties.  Only  30 
percent  of  its  population  live  in  cities 
of  over  10,000  as  compared  to  56  per¬ 
cent  of  our  Nation’s  total  population. 

The  average  Appalachian  farm  pro¬ 
duces  an  annual  crop  worth  only  $1,000. 
Contrast  this  with  the  average  non-Ap¬ 
palachian  farm  income  of  about  $4,000. 
Most  Appalachian  farmers  labor  hard  to 
eke  out  a  bare  subsistence  from  their 
poor  hillsides. 

Thousands  of  small  communities  have 
not  been  able  to  construct  badly  needed 
sewer  and  water  systems,  decent  schools, 
and  hospitals;  items  that  we  recognize  as 
essential  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
people  in  a  modern  technological  society. 
The  lack  of  an  adequate  tax  base  fre¬ 
quently  makes  it  impossible  for  these 
communities  to  improve  their  facilities 
without  outside  financial  assistance. 
These  communities  have  been  prevented 
from  participating  in  existing  Federal 
aid  programs  because  they  are  too  poor 
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to  raise  their  share  of  the  needed  match¬ 
ing  funds. 

The  major  Appalachian  industries — 
mining  and  agriculture — are  declining 
employers.  Vast  sections  of  the  region 
lack  any  form  of  manufacturing,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  nonurban  areas. 

Appalachia’s  mountainous  terrain  fre¬ 
quently  makes  it  difficult  to  locate  suit¬ 
able  industrial  sites.  Much  of  the  flat 
area  requires  flood  protection  before  it  is 
usable.  Access  is  a  continuing  and  real 
problem.  Good  roads  are  urgently 
needed  to  develop  tourism  and  attract 
industry.  These  roads  would  link  the 
heart  of  Appalachia  with  the  markets  of 
the  eastern  seaboard  and  the  Midwest. 
Additional  roads  would  run  north  and 
south  through  the  great  mountain  val¬ 
leys.  These  improvements  must  be  made 
if  Appalachia’s  disproportionately  high 
rate  of  unemployment  is  to  be  reduced. 
Improved  roads  will  not  do  the  job  alone; 
there  is  a  need  for  improved  rail  and  air 
transportation.  Railroads,  where  they 
exist,  are  being  permitted  to  deteriorate 
while  many  cities  in  the  area  either  lack 
or  have  unsafe  airports. 

The  mountainous  terrain  makes  it 
imperative  that  airports  in  the  region 
have  the  best  navigation  and  safety  fa¬ 
cilities  available.  Only  then  will  com¬ 
mercially  scheduled  airlines  be  able  to 
service  them  adequately. 

Two  million  people  left  their  Appa¬ 
lachian  homes  during  the  past  10  years 
to  join  the  work  forces  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  metropolitan  centers.  They  left 
seeking  greater  opportunity.  Most  were 
young.  Some  were  the  skilled  and  well- 
educated — needed  to  provide  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  impoverished  communities 
they  left;  many  were  the  unskilled  un¬ 
employables  who  added  to  the  burdens 
of  city  health  and  welfare  programs. 
Appalachia  is  the  only  region  in  our 
country  that  has  experienced  a  large 
out-migration  during  the  past  15  years. 

The  picture  is  not  all  bleak  however. 
Wonderful  opportunities  exist  for  the 
people  of  Appalachia  if  we  provide 
them  with  the  financial  assistance 
they  need  to  begin  on  their  ambitious 
and  farsighted  economic  development 
programs. 

Appalachia  extends  from  New  York  to 
Georgia,  near  and  across  several  giant 
urban  complexes.  Its  natural  resources 
of  rainfall,  timber,  coal,  yet  undiscovered 
minerals,  farm  land,  and  scenery  can 
and  must  be  properly  developed — for  the 
good  of  our  entire  Nation. 

Coal,  the  major  resource  of  Appa¬ 
lachia,  continues  to  decline  in  use  as  a 
fuel,  but  modern  research  promises  new 
and  more  profitable  uses  for  it. 

New  methods  of  utilizing  timber  and 
the  rapidly  growing  need  for  wood  prod¬ 
ucts  provides  the  Appalachian  region 
with  an  increasing  market  for  its  forest 
products.  The  United  States  today  has 
to  import  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
wood  products  each  year. 

I  believe  that  the  development  of 
proper  timber  farming  programs  can  go 
far  toward  meeting  our  domestic  timber 
needs. 

Agricultural  employment  will  continue 
to  decline  as  it  has  in  the  past,  but  many 
Appalachian  farms  can  be  made  more 


profitable.  Perhaps  most  important  is 
the  fact  that  farmland  will  play  an  in¬ 
creasing  role  in  conservation  and  recrea¬ 
tion  as  our  Nation  becomes  more  and 
more  urbanized. 

Earlier,  I  pointed  out  that  Appalachia 
lies  between  two  giant  population  cen¬ 
ters.  In  time  to  come,  half  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  population  will  look  to  this  scenic 
mountain  area  as  a  year-round  play¬ 
ground.  The  creation  of  lakes,  using 
double  purpose  dams,  will  not  only 
serve  to  increase  recreational  opportu¬ 
nities  but  will  also  insure  a  constant 
water  supply  for  a  major  portion  of  the 
Eastern  United  States.  Deep  Creek 
Lake  in  Garrett  County,  Md.,  is  a  shin¬ 
ing  example  of  how  an  artificial  lake  can 
increase  the  economic  opportunities  of 
an  area. 

We  are  all  aware  that  many  fine 
colleges  and  universities  are  located  in 
Appalachia.  Needless  to  say,  their  con¬ 
tinued  growth  is  essential  to  the  region. 
I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  facilities  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  an  expanding  technological  so¬ 
ciety.  Increasingly,  modem  industry  is 
seeking  locations  convenient  to  educa¬ 
tion  and  research  centers. 

Appalachia  has  the  potential  to  be  part 
of  President  Johnson’s  Great  Society.  I 
am  convinced  it  will  be  part  of  that  so¬ 
ciety  if  we  give  it  the  financial  assist¬ 
ance  necessary  to  break  through  the 
vicious  and  continuing  circle  of  poverty 
which  has  firmly  gripped  the  region. 

Maryland’s  three  westernmost  coun¬ 
ties  fall  within  the  purview  of  Appala¬ 
chian  poverty  and  within  the  promises  of 
Appalachian  development.  The  econo¬ 
mic  future  of  Allegany,  Garrett,  and 
Washington  Counties  will  largely  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  passage  and  successful 
execution  of  the  Appalachian  Develop¬ 
ment  Act. 

The  Appalachian  counties  of  Mary¬ 
land  are  typical  of  vast  areas  of  the 
region.  Although  they  represent  15 
percent  of  the  State’s  total  land  area, 
they  accommodate  only  6.3  percent  of 
the  State’s  population. 

The  economic  difficulties  of  Appala¬ 
chian  Maryland  trace  back  over  a  period 
of  40  years.  The  decrease  in  coal  mining 
and  agriculture  and  the  more  recent  de¬ 
cline  in  railroading  have  all  contributed 
to  the  existing  unhealthy  economic  sit¬ 
uation. 

The  coal  mines  which  once  employed 
6,000  provide  jobs  for  only  500  today. 

Farming  provides  employment  for  one- 
third  of  the  work  force  in  Garrett  Coun¬ 
ty,  but  in  Allegany  and  Washington 
Counties  for  only  5  and  3  percent  re¬ 
spectively. 

Persistent  unemployment  coupled 
with  low  income  and  inadequate  hous¬ 
ing  and  school  facilities  in  much  of  the 
area  has  resulted  in  the  heavy  out¬ 
migration  typical  of  the  Appalachian 
region. 

In  1963,  the  per  capita  income  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  was  $2,314.  During 
this  same  year,  per  capita  income  in 
Appalachian  Maryland  ranged  from 
only  $1,272  in  Garrett  County  to  $1,935 
in  Washington  County.  In  other  words, 
per  capita  income  in  Garrett  County  was 
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only  55  percent  of  that  found  in  the  rest 
of  the  State. 

Unemployment  has  decreased  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Nation’s  renewed  economic 
prosperity  under  the  administrations  of 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  but 
underemployment  remains  a  major  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  rural  area. 

The  percentage  of  substandard  hous¬ 
ing  ranges  from  20  percent  in  Allegany 
County  to  39  percent  in  Garrett  County. 

Appalachian  Maryland  does  however 
share  in  the  potential  of  the  entire  11- 
State  region  despite  its  present  handi¬ 
caps. 

Our  State  government  has  worked 
hard  in  cooperation  with  local  and  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities  to  improve  highways 
going  into  the  area.  Other  programs 
dealing  with  water  resource  develop¬ 
ment,  new  and  better  housing,  new  and 
expanded  educational  facilities  and  hos¬ 
pitals,  park  and  recreational  develop¬ 
ment,  public  utility  expansion,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  development  have  been  carried 
as  far  as  existing  finances  will  permit. 

I  am  proud  that  it  was  the  Governor 
of  my  own  State  who,  in  1960,  called  the 
first  conference  of  Appalachian  Gov¬ 
ernors  to  consider  what  action  had  to 
be  taken  to  solve  the  region’s  problems. 

In  Maryland,  special  attention  is  fo¬ 
cused  on  our  Appalachian  counties 
through  the  newly  created  State  office 
of  economic  opportunity.  This  office’s 
director  also  serves  as  the  Governor’s 
representative  to  the  President’s  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Commission. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
there  is  active  leadership  in  all  three 
counties — Allegany,  Garrett,  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  They  have  wrestled  with  their 
problems  for  many  years,  only  to  be 
forced  to  curtail  their  plans  because  of 
insufficient  sources  of  revenue. 

The  three  counties,  having  recognized 
their  many  common  problems,  are  work¬ 
ing  together  with  the  State  and  Federal 
authorities.  An  Appalachian  Maryland 
Community  Action  Committee  has  been 
organized  under  the  leadership  of  my 
good  and  very  able  friend,  the  Honorable 
R.  Samuel  Dillion,  Jr.  This  tricounty 
group  symbolizes  the  cooperative  spirit 
that  I  find  existing  in  Appalachia.  Each 
county  delegation  consists  of  a  State  leg¬ 
islator,  a  county  elected  official,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  from  business  and  one  from 
organized  labor. 

This  kind  of  broad  representation  is 
essential  if  the  economic  development  of 
Appalachia  is  to  succeed.  Government, 
business  and  labor  must  work  together 
to  do  the  job.  One  billion  dollars  spread 
over  167,000  square  miles  of  hills,  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys  will  not  do  very  much 
unless  it  is  carefully  spent  and  unless 
it  results  in  stimulating  the  private  sec¬ 
tor  of  Appalachia’s  economy. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  Appalachian 
Development  Act  will  help  greatly  to  in¬ 
spire  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  re¬ 
gion.  This  in  turn  will  help  to  generate 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  private 
economic  activity.  Appalachia  will  not 
only  become  a  greater  producer — but  also 
a  greater  consumer. 

Specifically,  what  will  S.  3  do  to  help 
develop  Appalachia’s  potential? 
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Title  n,  section  A  of  the  bill,  creates 
a  number  of  new  programs  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commis¬ 
sion  recommended  as  necessary  to  meet¬ 
ing  the  special  problems  confronting  the 
region. 

Over  80  percent  of  all  the  funds  au¬ 
thorized — $840  million — will  be  spent  of 
a  5 -year  road  building  program.  Federal 
funds  would  be  provided  on  a  matching 
basis  for  a  carefully  planned  network  of 
development  and  access  roads. 

Seventeen  million  dollars  is  provided 
for  land  improvement  and  erosion  con¬ 
trol.  Grants  to  any  landowner  under 
this  section  will  be  permitted  up  to  a 
maximum  of  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
improving  and  developing  25  acres. 

Five  million  dollars  will  be  authorized 
to  assist  the  development  of  private  non¬ 
profit  timber  development  organizations. 
Such  groups  will  result  in  the  better 
utilization  of  existing  timber  resources. 

Twenty-one  and  a  half  million  dollars 
will  be  earmarked  for  mining  area  resto¬ 
rations.  Such  activities  may  include 
sealing  and  filling  in  abandoned  coal 
mines,  and  expanding  and  accelerating 
fish  and  wildlife  restoration  projects. 

Five  million  dollars  is  authorized  for 
water  resource  surveys.  Such  surveys 
are  necessary  if  a  practical  plan  for  ef¬ 
ficient  water  utilization  is  to  be 
developed. 

Title  II,  section  B,  supplements  and 
modifies  existing  programs  so  that  they 
are  better  able  to  meet  the  real  needs  of 
Appalachia. 

Sixteen  million  dollars  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  construction  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  education  facilities  needed  to  train 
people  so  that  they  can  obtain 
employment. 

Sixteen  million  dollars  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  construct  sewage  treatment 
works.  Such  facilities  are  essential  to 
prevent  the  continued  pollution  of  the 
region’s  streams.  The  pollution  that  now 
occurs  almost  always  takes  place  above 
the  water  intake  of  most  urban  areas  in 
the  eastern  half  of  our  country. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1954  is  amended  to 
allow  for  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
Appalachian  region  using  701  funds. 

Ninety  million  dollars  is  authorized  to 
supplement  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs.  This  is  a  key  feature.  It 
would  permit  many  impoverished  com¬ 
munities  to  make  necessary  improve¬ 
ments  that  would  otherwise  be  impossi¬ 
ble.  Many  Appalachian  communities 
have  previously  been  denied  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  because  they  could  not  raise  the 
needed  local  contribution.  The  author¬ 
ization  of  this  supplemental  section  is 
most  important. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  further 
enhance  the  partnership  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  It  specifi¬ 
cally  encourages  a  cooperative  effort. 
Furthermore,  it  clearly  prevents  a  pos¬ 
sible  diminution  in  State  financial  par¬ 
ticipation. 

I  urge  the  prompt  passage  of  this  vi¬ 
tally  important  legislation  so  that  the 
development  of  Appalachia  can  move 
forward.  The  promise  of  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  has  given  the  people  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  Mountains  reason  for  hope  with 
the  prospect  of  a  bright  future.  There 
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is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  as  Appa¬ 
lachia  prospers — so  will  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  the 
initial  consideration  of  this  proposal  as 
a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
in  the  last  Congress.  I  have  spoken  for 
its  prompt  enactment  on  numerous  oc¬ 
casions.  I  shall  cast  my  vote  for  it 
today,  and  work  for  its  effective  imple¬ 
mentation  in  Maryland  tomorrow.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues,  Appalachian  and  non- 
Appalachian,  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  my  col¬ 
league,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
for  the  careful  hearings  that  he  has  con¬ 
ducted  and  for  the  leadership  role  that 
he  has  personally  undertaken  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  program  toward  the 
passage  of  the  bill  which  we  all  antici¬ 
pate  today. 

ACTION  FOB  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  had  before  it  two  proposed 
amendments,  which  I  sponsored,  one 
which  would  create  an  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Regional  Development  Authority 
and  one  which  would  simply  authorize 
funding  for  research  and  planning 
needed  in  other  depressed  regions  of  the 
Nation. 

I  have  cosponsored  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  regional  development  amend¬ 
ment  because  I  believe  this  region  of  the 
country  is  not  only  much  in  need,  but 
because  its  people  are  organized,  its  of¬ 
ficials  are  aware  of  the  region’s  prob¬ 
lems,  and  because  basic  research  and 
general  planning  for  the  development  of 
this  area  has  already  been  done.  In 
short,  the  region  is  ready  to  go — and  I 
believe  we  should  move  now  to  establish 
a  development  authority  and  get  on 
with  the  work  of  changing,  improving, 
and  generally  upgrading  the  region’s 
economy. 

But  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region  is 
not  the  only  one  which  has  lagged  be¬ 
hind  the  Nation.  There  are  many  other 
regions  which  are  not  meeting  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  growing,  changing  America. 
As  the  President  said  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address:  We  should  establish  and 
“carry  out  a  new  program  to  develop 
regions  of  our  country  now  suffering 
from  distress  and  depression.” 

The  second  amendment  before  the 
Senate  speaks  to  this  general  problem. 
It  recognizes  that  there  are  many  areas 
in  the  country  which  suffer  from  re¬ 
gional  problems,  but  which  are  not 
ready  to  go  in  the  sense  that  all  of  the 
preparation  has  been  done  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  commission  and  for 
immediate  action.  What  these  areas 
need  is  the  kind  of  work  which  resulted 
in  the  detailed,  full-blown  legislation 
now  being  considered  for  Appalachia. 
They  need  support,  guidance,  and  help 
in  the  development  of  immediate  action 
plans. 

The  second  amendment  would  amend 
the  Appalachia  legislation  simply  to  au¬ 
thorize  immediate  planning  for  no  more 
than  s’x  other  regions  which  generally 
meet  the  criteria  established  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  purpose  of  the  Appalachia  bill 
approved  by  the  Senate  last  year. 


The  amendment  would  not  establish 
new  commissions  nor  authorize  major 
expenditures.  It  would  only  provide  $10 
million  for  immediate  planning  which 
would  help  other  qualified  depressed  re¬ 
gions  to  prepare  carefully  drafted  plans 
and  proposals,  as  was  done  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  Appalachia  bill. 

No  more  than  $2.5  million  could  be 
spent  on  regional  planning  in  any  one 
area. 

The  planning  would  be  authorized  only 
if  the  basic  research  and  public  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  region  were  sufficiently  solid 
so  that  a  viable  action  plan  for  develop¬ 
ment  could  be  produced  in  18  months. 

Most  important,  passage  of  the 
amendment  would  put  the  Congress  on 
record  for  immediate  regional  develop¬ 
ment  action. 

In  addition  to  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
area,  the  standards  in  this  bill  might  be 
met  by  the  Ozarks;  the  northwestern 
mountain  regions ;  parts  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  area;  the  desert  high  plateau-Four 
Corners  area  of  Utah,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona;  the  upper  Great 
Plains  area ;  and  parts  of  the  Deep  South. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Appalachia 
legislation.  I  believe  that  now,  at  the 
time  we  approve  action  for  one  depressed 
area  of  the  country,  we  should  also  begin 
to  act  for  the  other  needy  regions  of  the 
Nation.  There  is  no  reason  to  wait. 

I  recognize  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  before  it  a  bill  authored 
by  the  chairman,  Senator  McNamara. 
This  would  authorize  the  President  to  go 
beyond  my  amendment.  It  would  au¬ 
thorize  him  to  establish  not  only  a  num¬ 
ber  of  areas  for  full  development  work, 
but  regional  development  commissions 
along  the  lines  of  the  Appalachian 
Commission. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  a  good  one.  It  is, 
in  fact,  part  of  a  much  broader  bill  de¬ 
scribed  by  Senator  McNamara  in  a  recent 
speech  proposing  a  new  National  Re¬ 
gional  Development  Council  as  part  2  in 
the  war  against  poverty.  Both  the  more 
limited  bill,  and  the  broader  one,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  are  constructive  efforts  to  aid  the 
depressed  regions  of  this  Nation.  They 
deserve  sympathetic  review,  and,  al¬ 
though  I  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to 
study  either  measure  with  care,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  I  believe  they  should  be  supported. 

I  also  recognize  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  through  a  lower  official — Phillip 
S.  Hughes,  Assistant  Director  for  Legis¬ 
lative  Reference — has  made  commit¬ 
ments  to  Senator  Muskie  regarding  re¬ 
gional  development  planning  funds 
through  ARA  programs.  Again,  this  is 
all  to  the  good,  although  I  am  not  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  commitments  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  specific,  nor  that  they  will  put 
the  Congress  or  the  administration  fully 
on  record  in  support  of  the  idea  of  new 
development  authorities  with  adequate 
power  to  carry  out  planning,  develop¬ 
ment,  training,  and  public  works  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  alleviate  the  distress 
within  such  regions  as  New  England,  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes,  the  Upper  Great 
Plains,  the  Ozarks,  the  Four  Corners, 
and  others. 

Nonetheless,  the  commitments  offered 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  wel¬ 
come  ones.  The  only  question  before  us 
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is  whether  the  Congress  should  also  make 
some  commitments — more  specific 
ones — and  I,  for  one,  feel  that  it  should. 

There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
why  Congress  should  wait  to  mark  with 
its  approval  the  idea  of  full  development 
planning  for  other  regions  in  the  Na¬ 
tion.  At  the  time  we  are  voting  approval 
in  specific  for  one  region  of  the  country — 
Appalachia — I  think  we  should  also  vote 
approval  in  principle  for  other  regions. 
And  we  should  authorize  funds  for  the 
development  of  action  plans  for  such  re¬ 
gions.  There  is  no  reason  to  wait. 
Planning  can  begin  immediately.  Hope¬ 
fully,  within  a  year  or  18  months,  we 
will  have  before  us  solid,  specific,  care¬ 
fully  designed  and  practical  proposals 
which  will  permit  us  to  take  a  major  step 
forward  for  other  regions  such  as  we  are 
now  taking  in  the  case  of  Appalachia. 
To  wait  for  further  study  of  proposals 
which  might  only  involve  further  study 
would  be  to  further  delay  the  start  of  a 
constructive  regional  development  proc¬ 
ess  which  we  can  begin  today. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  Senate’s  time 
with  a  full  description  of  the  problems 
of  all  the  Nation’s  regions.  But  let  me 
sketch  out,  as  examples,  the  problems  of 
some  of  the  regions. 

In  my  own  upper  Great  Lakes  region, 
there  are  pockets  of  extreme  poverty. 
Unemployment  much  higher  than  the 
national  average  persists.  An  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  three  times  the  national  aver¬ 
age  is  not  uncommon  in  this  region  in 
the  winter  months.  A  year  ago  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  had  an 
unemployment  rate  of  14.6  percent.  The 
last  detailed  census  figures  taken  in  1960 
showed  a  regional  unemployment  rate 
of  8.6  percent  compared  to  7.1  percent 
for  Appalachia,  a  rate  20  percent  above 
that  of  Appalachia.  Families  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  class — under  $3,000  in  annual  in¬ 
come — are  25.9  percent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  the  national  share 
of  21.4  percent. 

Because  of  the  fall  in  job  opportunities, 
the  younger  people  are  leaving  the  north 
woods.  The  aged  remain.  In  my  own 
State  of  Wisconsin,  current  estimates 
show  that  over  80  percent  of  the  area 
included  in  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region 
lost  population  in  the  last  5  years.  This 
area  now  has  only  about  7  percent  of  the 
population  of  Wisconsin.  Yet  its  share  of 
the  number  of  recipients  of  State  public 
assistance  for  the  aged  is  17  percent. 

Figures  for  last  year  show  that  the 
overall  dependency  rate  for  this  area  is 
5  percent  higher  than  its  share  of  the 
State  population.  These  figures  do  not 
show,  however,  how  hard  it  is  for  the 
people  of  the  north  woods  to  turn  to  pub¬ 
lic  welfare. 

In  my  longer  presentation  last  Friday 
on  the  need  for  an  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Development  Authority,  I  attempted  to 
show  how  regional  development  for  this 
region  could  be  implemented — and  how, 
especially,  the  region’s  magnificent  rec¬ 
reational  resources  might  be  wisely  and 
economically  utilized.  I  would  like -to 
call  the  Senate’s  attention  to  this  longer 
presentation,  for  I  believe  it  may  speak 
to  the  problems  not  only  of  my  area,  but 
of  other  depressed  areas  with  similar 
problems  and  similar  prospects. 


Indeed,  another  such  area  may  well  be 
that  of  the  Ozarks.  I  would  hope  that 
development  planning  for  this  region 
could  be  started  immediately  if  my 
amendment  were  to  pass.  Senator  Ful- 
b right  has  recently  described  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Ozarks  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
McNamara  supporting  my  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  justification  of  a  special  Appalachian 
program  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis¬ 
sion  cited  the  fact  that  as  of  1960  30.7  per¬ 
cent  Appalachian  families  had  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  less  than  $3,000  against  20.5  percent 
for  the  balance  of  the  United  States.  By  the 
same  1960  census  the  percentage  of  families 
in  northern  Arkansas  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  was  substantially  greater.  The 
following  counties  are  representative: 

Percent 


Stone  County _ , _  78.  0 

Newton  County _ i _  76.  7 

Fulton  County _  70.  2 

Searcy  County _  69.  8 

Madison  County _  68.  8 

Sharp  County _  67.  7 


As  you  will  note  from  a  map  of  the  region 
these  counties  constitute  the  core  of  north¬ 
ern  Arkansas. 

The  President’s  Commission  also  noted  the 
close  association  between  education  and  eco¬ 
nomic  deevlopment.  As  of  1960  11.6  percent 
of  the  persons  over  25  years  of  age  in  Ap¬ 
palachia  had  less  than  a  fifth-grade  educa¬ 
tion  against  8  percent  for  the  balance  of  the 
United  States.  The  overall  figure  for 
Arkansas  was  15.4  percent  and  for  the  Ozark 
mountain  counties  to  which  I  have  referred 
as  follows : 

Percent 


Stone  County _  16.  4 

Newton  County _ - _  15.  5 

Fulton  County _  12.4 

Searcy  County _  12.  3 

Madison  County _ _  14.  5 

Sharp  County _ _ _  14.  3 


Recently,  addressing  the  Senate,  like 
Senator  Fulbright,  Senator  McGovern 
described  problems  in  his  own  Upper 
Great  Plains  area  as  follows : 

Economic  growth  of  the  region  has  lagged 
behind  that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  because 
of  drought,  unwise  requirement  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  some  lands  in  the  early  homestead 
laws,  and  necessary  readjustments,  lack  of 
development  of  economic  means  for  utilizing 
lignite  and  similar  large  but  lower  grade  min¬ 
eral  resources,  major  dependency  on  farm 
income  which  is  depressed,  and  need  for  de¬ 
velopment  projects. 

Senator  McGovern,  too,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Senators  Metcalf,  Burdick, 
and  McGee,  has  urged  a  regional  solu¬ 
tion  to  his  area’s  problems. 

And  so,  too,  has  Senator  Montoya. 
He  must  contend  with  the  regional  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  desert  high  plateau  area 
where  the  four  corners  of  Utah,  Colo¬ 
rado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  come  to¬ 
gether.  His  region  has  not  participated 
in  the  economic  growth  which  is  enjoyed 
by  other  sections  of  the  Southwest  and 
of  the  Nation.  The  people  have  been  left 
behind  as  the  people  of  Appalachia  have 
been  left  behind — trapped  in  a  mire  of 
economic  and  social  problems. 

The  land  of  the  four  corners  region  is 
a  dry  and  rugged  land  with  often  breath¬ 
taking  scenery.  It  is  the  land  of  the 
painted  deserts  and  deep  canyons.  It  is 
also  a  land  of  unemployment  on  Indian 
reservations  and  unemployment  in  the 
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towns.  When  farmed,  the  lands  provides 
a  very  meager  living. 

A  good  portion  of  the  land  in  this 
region  is  in  Apache,  Navajo,  and  other 
Indian  reservations.  Though  much  has 
been  done  by  the  Federal  Government^ 
and  much  has  been  done  by  the  Indians 
themselves,  the  economic  problems  of  our 
Indian  Americans  in  this  region  is  still 
staggering.  In  Apache  County,  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Arizona,  70  percent 
of  the  population  is  Indian.  It  is  shock¬ 
ing  to  note  that  over  52  percent  of  the 
families  in  this  county  had  incomes  in 
1959  which  were  under  the  poverty  level 
of  $3,000.  This  compares  to  21  percent 
for  the  entire  State,  in  itself  a  percentage 
that  is  disturbingly  high. 

Figures  on  education  are  equally  ap¬ 
palling.  Fifty  percent  of  the  adult  pop¬ 
ulation  in  Apache  County  had  completed 
less  than  5  years  of  school  in  1960,  com¬ 
pared  to  only  10  percent  for  the  State  as 
a  whole. 

In  New  Mexico,  35,000  Indians,  over 
60  percent  of  the  State’s  total,  live  in 
San  Juan  and  McKinley  Counties  adja¬ 
cent  to  Arizona’s  Apache  County.  In 
McKinley  County,  which  is  over  half 
Indian,  37  percent  of  all  families  had 
incomes  under  $3,000.  Over  a  third  of 
the  total  adult  population  has  failed  to 
go  beyond  the  fifth  grade  of  school. 

In  San  Juan  County,  which  has  fewer 
Indians  than  McKinley,  the  county  was 
near  the  State’s  income  and  education 
level.  Among  its  Indian  population, 
however,  less  than  half  of  the  adults  had 
gone  beyond  fifth  grade  and  the  Indian 
family  income  was  $1,572. 

This  region  might  well  be  considered 
for  immediate  action  planning. 

These  are  not  the  only  ones  which  de¬ 
serve  attention.  In  a  recent  speech, 
Senator  Muskie  described  the  problems 
of  New  England.  A  great  expert  on  Fed¬ 
eral-State  relations.  Senator  Muskie 
suggested  the  vital  importance  of  re¬ 
gional  development  and  interstate  coop¬ 
eration.  He  emphasized,  for  his  own 
-region,  that: 

Citizens  of  our  region  have  every  right  to 
expect — yes,  to  demand — that  public  powers 
and  responsibilities  be  shared  to  insure  that 
no  problems  are  ignored;  that  each  level  of 
government  is  equipped  to  do  its  part  of  the 
job  competently;  that  each  problem  is  dealt 
with  effectively;  and  that  each  jurisdiction 
has  enough  authority  to  meet  its  responsibil¬ 
ities  but  no  more. 

Senator  Muskie  has  given  me  much 
help  in  connection  with  the  amendment 
we  are  now  considering,  and  I  wish  here 
and  now  to  publicly  thank  him  for  his 
support,  and  to  suggest  that  parts  of  the 
New  England  region  deserve  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Action  Plan  Adminis¬ 
trator  my  amendment  seeks  to  establish. 

With  time,  one  could  describe  the  de¬ 
tailed  problems  of  many  regions  of  the 
Nation.  But  the  information  is  readily 
available  for  all  to  see.  Suffice  it  to  point 
out,  as  one  further  example,  that  another 
cosponsor  of  my  amendment  is  Senator 
Frank  Church.  He  has  made  available 
to  me  a  report,  prepared  by  the  ARA, 
which  details  some  of  the  problems  of  his 
State : 

The  Idaho  Panhandle  area  has  a  diversified 
economy,  but  one  which  is  seriously  affected 
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by  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  under¬ 
employment  due  to  the  seasonal  nature  of 
its  basic  industries — lumbering,  mining, 
tourism,  and  agriculture.  The  winter 
months  represent  the  nadir  of  economic  ac¬ 
tivity  and  the  summer  months,  the  peak. 

The  ARA  study  offers  much  hope  for 
the  region — if  proper  steps  are  taken  to 
expand  and  develop  recreational  activi¬ 
ties.  But  the  panhandle  is  only  part  of 
one  region — a  region  which  involves  the 
neighboring  States  of  Washington  and 
Montana.  Again,  I  believe  this  north¬ 
western  mountainous  areq,  might  well 
meet  the  criteria  for  action  planning  set 
out  in  my  amendment. 

Such  are  some  of  the  problems  of  some 
of  the  regions  of  the  Nation.  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  an  expert  on  this  question. 
I  do  know,  however,  that  my  own  region 
and  others  lag  substantially  behind  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  in  economic  growth; 
have  an  uneven  past  development  which 
has  not  permitted  self-sustaining 
growth;  have  demonstrated  that  local 
people  and  governments  are  prepared 
for  immediate  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment;  have  common  problems  which 
make  a  regional  solution  feasible. 

And  because  there  are  regions  which 
meet  these  criteria — which  are  the  gen¬ 
eral  ones  established  in  the  statement  of 
purpose  of  the  Appalachia  bill — I  believe 
we  should  begin  to  work  for  them  now. 
My  amendment  will  permit  us  to  do  so. 
And  it  would  authorize,  a  careful  review 
of  all  relevant  information  to  determine 
precisely  which  regions  are  appropriate 
and  ready  for  regional  treatment. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  look  at  the 
problem  is  to  recognize  that  some  re¬ 
gions  have  fallen  far  behind  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Others  are  only  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  slip  behind.  For  the  first,  action 
now  will  help  pull  the  regions  up.  For 
the  second,  action  now  will  stop  the  slide 
downward  and,  hopefully  reverse  it.  For 
both,  what  is  needed  is  an  action  plan — 
a  plan  which  cannot  hope  to  solve  all 
problems,  but  which  can  offer  hope  to 
begin  the  solution  of  many. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  letter  addressed  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara], 
under  date  of  January  22,  1965,  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

January  22,  1965. 

Hon.  Pat  McNamara, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 

Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  know  that  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  Committee  has  sought  to  conclude 
Its  consideration  of  the  Appalachian  rede¬ 
velopment  bill  as  soon  as  possible,  and  for 
that  reason  I  have  not  asked  to  appear  before 
the  committee.  I  hope,  however,  that  the 
comments  In  this  letter  will  receive  your 
careful  consideration  before  the  bill  is  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate. 

The  report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  from  which  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  was  developed  is  an  excellent  review 
of  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  region.  It  is  obvious  that  as  an  area 
Appalachia  does  lag  behind  the  Nation  in  in¬ 
come,  employment,  and  other  indicators  of 
prosperity.  The  relation  between  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  this  region  and  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  is  also  well  documented. 


The  Public  Works  Committee  put  it  very 
well  in  your  report  on  the  Appalachian  bill 
last  year  in  saying  that  “the  well-being  of 
the  national  economy  as  a  whole  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  continued  progress  of  all  segments 
and  sectors  of  the  economy.” 

Credit  for  the  development  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  program  must  be  given  to  the  Appala¬ 
chian  Governors’  conference  and  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  Commission.  Only  a  sustained  effort 
to  publicize  and  analyze  the  ills  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  economy  could  have  produced  the 
strong  support  which  exists  for  the  legislation 
now  before  your  committee.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate,  however,  that  the  bill  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  generated  as  a  special 
relief  program  for  Appalachia  rather  than 
in  the  context  of  a  more  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  development  of  other  sections  of 
the  country  having  similar  economic  char¬ 
acteristics. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
Ozarks  region  which  includes  a  substantial 
portion  of  Arkansas.  We  have  made  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  in  recent  years  in  the  at¬ 
traction  of  new  industry  and  the  expansion 
of  old  enterprises  in  my  State.  Our  rate  of 
increase  in  per  capita  income  is  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  Nation,  and  many  of  our 
towns  and  cities  are  experiencing  consider¬ 
able  and  healthy  growth.  But  much  of  the 
Ozark  region  continues  to  suffer  from  the 
same  deflciences  that  plague  Appalachia — a 
depreciating  tax  base,  inadequate  schools, 
insufficient  public  facilities,  and  a  limited 
road  network.  Due  to  the  topography  of 
the  area,  which  bears  great  similarity  to  the 
Appalachian  chain,  subsistence  agriculture 
is  no  longer  feasible  in  many  sections  of  the 
Ozarks.  Limited  water  and  sewer  systems 
and  routes  of  access  have  been  a  deterrent  to 
the  development  of  new  industries. 

The  Federal  Government  has  made  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  the  region  through 
the  construction  of  a  number  of  Federal  res¬ 
ervoirs  in  north  Arkansas  and  southern  Mis¬ 
souri  through  area  development,  accelerated 
public  works  and  other  grant-in-aid  pro¬ 
grams.  Through  these  efforts  and  the  hard 
work  and  initiative  of  local  people  we  are 
moving  ahead.  To  some  extent,  however,  a 
maximum  return  has  not  been  gained  on 
these  investments  because  they  have  not 
gone  far  enough.  For  example,  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  tourism  in  the  area  which  exists  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  natural  beauty  of  the 
Ozarks,  its  impoundments  and  streams  and 
the  very  fine  people  who  inhabit  the  area 
has  not  been  fully  realized  because  of  in¬ 
sufficient  highways  leading  to  and  through 
the  Ozarks. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  the  commit¬ 
tee  a  complete  resume  of  the  Ozark  region. 
Its  characteristics  are  familiar  to  you.  I 
would  only  point  out  that  its  economic 
problems  are  in  many  ways  similar  to  those 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  bill  and  that  similar  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  Ozarks.  A  gross 
injustice  would  be  done  if  a  billion-dollar 
Federal  program  is  voted  for  Appalachia 
without  equal  time  for  the  Ozarks  and  other 
areas  of  the  country  which  do  not  have  a 
fair  share  of  the  Nation’s  prosperity. 

In  justification  of  a  special  Appalachian 
program  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis¬ 
sion  cited  the  fact  that  as  of  1960  30.7  per¬ 
cent  Appalachian  families  had  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $3,000  against  20.5  per¬ 
cent  for  the  balance  of  the  United  States.  By 
the  same  1960  census  the  percentage  of  fam¬ 
ilies  in  northern  Arkansas  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000  was  substantially  greater. 
The  following  counties  are  representative: 

Percent 


Stone  County _ 78.  0 

Newton  County _ —  76.  7 

Fulton  County _ 70.  2 

Searcy  County _ 69.  8 

Madison  County _ 68. 8 

Sharp  County _ 67.  7 


As  you  will  note  from  a  map  of  the  region 
these  counties  constitute  the  core  of  north¬ 
ern  Arkansas. 

The  President's  Commission  also  noted  the 
close  association  between  education  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  As  of  1960  11.6  percent 
of  the  persons  over  25  years  of  age  in  Ap- 
plachia  had  less  than  a  fifth  grade  edu¬ 
cation  against  8  percent  for  the  balance  of 
the  United  States.  The  overall  figure  for 
Arkansas  was  15.4  percent  and  for  the  Ozark 
mountain  counties  to  which  I  have  referred 
as  follows: 

Percent 


Stone  County _ 16.  4 

Newton  County _  15.  5 

Fulton  County _  12.  4 

Searcy  County _ 12.  3 

Madison  County _ 14.  5 

Sharp  County _  14.  3 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  propose  to  you  im¬ 
mediately  an  Ozark  regional  development 
program.  Such  an  undertaking  will  require 
considerable  planning  and  close  cooperation 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials. 
It  has  been  determined  that  the  prime  need 
in  the  Appalachian  region  is  highways,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  funds  authorized  by  the  leg¬ 
islation  which  you  are  considering  would  be 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  It  may  be  that  this 
is  also  the  principal  need  in  the  Ozarks.  We 
will  only  know  when  a  thorough  survey  has 
been  completed. 

I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con¬ 
gress,  however,  to  recognize  the  needs  of 
other  areas  while  attending  to  those  of  the 
Appalachian  region  and  that  this  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
title  to  the  Appalachian  regional  develop¬ 
ment  bill  to  authorize  the  planning  of  addi¬ 
tional  regional  programs,  and  particularly  an 
Ozarks  program.  Such  an  amendment  has 
been  introduced  by  Sentor  Nelson.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  perfect  in  every  detail,  but 
I  believe  it  offers  the  basis  for  discussion  and 
I  would  be  happy  to  work  with  you  and  your 
committee  in  devising  an  addition  to  the  bill 
which  will  provide  for  the  proper  and  orderly 
planning  of  further  regional  development 
programs. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fulbright. 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  are  statistics  for 
the  upper  Great  Lakes  region,  the 
Ozarks,  and  other  regions  which  show 
that  there  is  a  need  for  regional  plan¬ 
ning  money.  But  granted  that  these 
three  or  more  other  regions  in  the  coun¬ 
try  did  qualify  within  reasonable  stand¬ 
ards  for  planning  money  and  assistance, 
various  Senators  have  had  assurances, 
including  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  from  the  leadership.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
if  there  are  at  present  plans  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  regional  planning  money  for 
other  regions  in  the  country  with  the 
support  of  the  administration,  and 
whether  and  how  soon  such  plans  would 
be  considered  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  in  line  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  relative  to  the  letters  received 
by  either  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and/or  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
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McNamara],  after  meeting  with  those 
two  Senators,  of  the  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  also  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  on  Friday  afternoon  last  I  had 
a  visit  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  which  I  raised  these  questions. 

The  President  informed  me  that  the 
administration  intends,  as  a  part  of  its 
proposals  to  extend  and  improve  the  area 
redevelopment  program,  to  emphasize 
economic  planning  on  a  regional  basis. 
Among  the  proposals  being  considered  is 
increased  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  governments  in  planning  for  eco¬ 
nomic  redevelopment  along  regional 
lines. 

In  our  view — this  is  speaking  for  the 
President — the  Appalachia  bill  is  not  the 
best  legislative  vehicle  for  authorizing 
regional  planning  in  areas  other  than 
Appalachia.  Aside  from  Appalachia,  ap¬ 
propriate  regional  groups  vary  widely 
from  area  to  area  in  terms  of  population, 
economic  resources,  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems — as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
brought  out.  Moreover,  unlike  Appa¬ 
lachia,  regional  boundaries  appropriate 
for  economic  redevelopment  planning 
may  not  be  the  same  as  those  appropri¬ 
ate  for  water  resource  planning,  which 
in  turn  may  not  be  coterminous  with 
boundaries  suitable  for  regional  highway 
planning. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is 
clear  that  legislative  authorization  for 
regional  planning  can  best  be  developed 
in  the  context  of  a  general  program  of 
area  redevelopment.  As  indicated  ear¬ 
lier,  the  administration  intends  to  make 
such  proposals  a  part  of  general  area  re¬ 
development  legislation.  The  details  of 
this  proposal  are  now  being  worked  out, 
and  I  am  confident  it  will  provide  the 
most  desirable  framework  in  which  to 
consider  questions  of  regional  develop¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Has  the  majority 
leader  any  idea  of  how  soon  such  legis¬ 
lation  may  be  before  us  for  consid¬ 
eration? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  that 
they  are  working  on  the  legislation  at 
the  moment,  and  have  been  for  the  past 
several  days  at  least,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  I  would  anticipate  that  it 
would  be  before  us  before  too  many  weeks 
have  passed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Am  I  to  understand 
from  that  statement  that  if  another  re¬ 
gion,  or  several  regions,  in  the  country 
should  qualify  by  something  roughly 
approaching  the  Appalachia  standards — 
that  is,  slow  economic  growth  and  high 
unemployment — planning  money  will  be 
available  for  those  regions,  and  if  a  rea¬ 
sonable  plan  is  proposed  it  will  receive 
the  support  of  the  administration,  as  it 
has  supported  the  Appalachia  proposal? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing.  That  is  the  reason  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara]  introduced  the  bill;  and 
I  believe  intends  to  introduce  another  bill 
shortly. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  nothing  further. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  have 
been  confronted  with  a  similar  problem 
arising  from  diminished  economic  activ¬ 


ity  and  growth  that  have  faced  us  in  these 
States. 

We  are  proud  of  the  progress  made  in 
Minnesota  in  our  mining  areas  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  cooperation  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  between 
both  political  parties,  businesses,  unions, 
and  the  cooperative  movement  and  in¬ 
volving  contributions  by  private  citizens, 
at  great  personal  sacrifice  and  with  a 
selflessness  that  has  marked  one  of  the 
finest  pages  of  the  history  of  our  great 
State. 

We  have  been  much  aided  by  our  great 
Governor,  Karl  Rolvaag,  who  has  been 
helpful  in  a  host  of  areas,  by  the  now 
present  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  and 
by  Representative  Blatnik,  the  best  Con¬ 
gressman  a  distressed  area  has  ever  had. 
They  have  worked  together  to  see  that 
every  possible  help  has  been  obtained  for 
this  area.  Industry,  the  unions,  and  co¬ 
operative  movements  have  worked  to¬ 
gether  to  establish  a  $1  million  study  to 
promote  the  economy  of  this  area.  Such 
men  as  Mr.  Jeno  Paulucci,  of  Duluth, 
have  contributed  both  time  and  money  to 
accomplish  things  which  might  have 
considered  impossible.  And  Mr.  Bob 
Nickoloff,  of  Hibbing,  has  done  more 
through  his  creativity  and  energy  than 
I  have  time  to  describe. 

We  have  received  the  help  of  Mr. 
Vladimir  Shipka,  the  gifted  State  admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad¬ 
ministration,  who  has  shown  us  the  best 
and  most  effective  way  to  diversify  our 
economy. 

We  have  banded  together  to  adopt  a 
State  constitutional  amendment  relat¬ 
ing  to  taconite,  to  assure  that  Minne¬ 
sota  is  a  desirable  State  in  which  to  make 
a  huge  investment  of  money  in  taconite. 
For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  taconite 
industry  is  beginning  to  move  in  a  most 
encouraging  way. 

Our  port  of  Duluth  is  beginning  to 
boom,  which  means  an  increase  of  busi¬ 
ness  not  only  for  Duluth,  but  for  the 
entire.  Midwest. 

But  despite  these  facts  and  despite  the 
fact  that  northeastern  Minnesota  has 
had  the  best  possible  educational  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  highly  skilled  labor  force,  and 
despite  other  activities  too  numerous  to 


describe  here  today,  we  still  have  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  and  substantial  unem¬ 
ployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  on  the  progress  made  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  as  well  as 
a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Shipka,  State  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  administrator  on 
January  30;  and  also  an  address  I  made 
to  the  Hibbing  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  May  26,  1964,  as  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  which  describes 
the  many  efforts  made  by  public  and 
private  industry,  labor  and  the  coopera¬ 
tive  movements,  which  have  contributed 
to  the  goal  of  economic  progress  and 
health  in  northeastern  Minnesota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Progress  Report  of  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration 

(The  following  is  a  progress  report  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  as  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1964.) 

There  have  been  22  ARA  projects  approved 
to  date  totaling  $4,484,571.88.  In  these  proj¬ 
ects  the  Federal  ARA  has  provided  $2,913,371, 
the  State  ARA  $869,114.88,  the  local  ARA 
agencies  $464,345.00,  and  the  applicants  have 
provided  $237,741.00.  When  these  ARA  proj¬ 
ects  have '  been  completed  and  in  operation 
for  a  year  they  will  provide  approximately 
670  permanent  and  full-time  jobs. 

As  of  this  date  there  are  on  file  17  applica¬ 
tions  in  which  the  Federal  ARA  is  being 
requested  to  provide  $4,023,748.25,  the  State 
ARA  $1,330,707.14,  the  local  ARA  agencies 
$920,686.27,  and  the  applicants  will  provide 
$373,679.82  totaling  $6,648,821.48.  If  these 
applications  for  ARA  loans  are  approved  by 
the  State  and  Federal  ARA,  they  will  provide 
approximately  690  new  and  permanent  job 
opportunities  after  a  year’s  operation. 

As  of  August  31,  1964,  the  Federal  ARA  has 
provided  $1,408,399.00  for  technical  assist¬ 
ance  for  21  feasibility  studies.  At  present 
there  are  five  requests  for  technical  assist¬ 
ance  funds  involving  $161,918.00. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  ARA  program  in 
Minnesota  to  the  present  date  there  has  been 
a  total  of  55  ARA  projects  submitted  for  re¬ 
quests  for  funds.  Of  these  submitted  proj¬ 
ects,  22  have  been  approved,  17  are  on  file  and 
16  have  been  denied.  Denied  projects  total 
$987,118.80. 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful  to  you. 

Vladimir  Shipka, 
Administrator ,  Minnesota  ARA 


ARA  projects  approved 


Project 

Total 

Federal  ARA 

State  ARA 

Local  funds 

Applicant 

Tobiason  Pros. _ _ _ _ _ 

IT.  C.  Hill  &  Sons . . . . 

Lutsen  Ski  Corp _  _ _ 

Mesabi  Cores,  Inc . . . .  ... 

Deerwood  Sportswear,  Inc _ _ 

Kainz  Bros.  (1st  loan) . .  . 

Green  Forest,  Inc _ _ _ _ _ 

Sturgeon  Lake  Industries . 

Minnesota  Wild  Rice  Harvesters  Association... 

Echo  Timber  Products. _ _ 

Sun  Plant  Products,  Inc _ _ 

Atscott  Manufacturing  Corp. . 

Giant’s  Ridge,  Inc  ...  .  _  .. 

Kainz  Bros.  (2d  loan) . . . . . 

McGrath  Lumber .  . . . . . . 

Hibbing  Precision  Industries-  ...  ...  ..  . 

Carlton  Machined  Products,  Inc _ _ 

Quadna  Mountain  Corp  . . 

UniversaLFiberglass  Corp . . . 

Taconite  Electric  Co.  .  . . .  _.  ... 

Meritt  Plastics,  Inc _  _ _  _ 

Frank  Mochet _ _ _ _ 

Total . . . . . . 

86,  000.  00 
456,  000.  00 
245,  750.  00 
100, 000.  00 
200, 000. 00 
144, 050.  00 
30, 310.  00 
70, 000.  00 
45, 000.  00 
80,  000.  00 
126,  474.  00 
105,  000.  00 
100,  000.  00 
10,  000.  00 
20,  000.  00 
550, 000.  00 
533, 663. 88 
661, 148.  00 
628, 176.  00 
135,  000.  00 
100,  000.  00 
60, 000.  00 

55,  250.  00 
292,  500.  00 
149,  750.  00 
65,  000.  00 
144,  000.  00 
93, 600.  00 
18,  000.  00 
45,  000.  00 
29,  250.  00 
52,  000.  00 
82,  000.  00 
68, 150.  00 
65, 000.  00 
6,  500.  00 
13,  000.  00 
357,  500.  00 
346,  450.  00 
429,  757.  00 
408,  314.  00 
87,  750.  00 
65,  000.  00 
39, 000.  00 

17,  000.  00 
90, 000.  00 
51,  000.  00 
20,  000.  00 
20,  000.  00 
20, 000.  00 
5, 000.  00 
14,  000.  00 
9,  000.  00 
16, 000.  00 
25, 000.  00 
21,  000.  00 
20,  000.  00 
2,  000.  00 
4,  000.  00 
110,000.00 
108,  263. 88 
132,  216.  00 
125, 635.  00 
27, 000.  00 
20, 000.  00 
12, 000.  00 

8, 500. 00 
46,  000.  00 
40,  000.  00 
10,  000.  00 
20, 000.  00 
15,  000.  00 
3, 310.  00 
7,000.00 
4,  500.  00 
8, 000.  00 
12, 800.  00 
10,  500.  00 
10,  000.  00 
1,000.00 
2,  000.  00 
55, 000.  00 
53, 300.  00 
66, 117.  00 
62, 818.  00 
13, 500.  00 
10, 000.  00 
6, 000.  00 

4. 250.  00 
27,  500.  00 

5,  000.  00 
5, 000.  00 

16, 000.  00 
15, 450.  00 

4,  000. 00 
3,  500.  00 

2. 250.  00 
4,000.00 

6,  674.  00 

6. 250.  00 

5,  000.  00 
500.00 

1,000.00 
27,  500.  00 
25, 650. 00 
33, 058.  00 
31, 409.  00 

6,  750.  00 
5,  000.00 
3,000.00 

4,  484,  571.  88 

2,  913,  371.  00 

869, 114.  88 

464,  345.  00 

237,  741.  00 

Note.  -  Unallocated  balance  ARA  revolving  fund  Dec.  31,  1964,  $1,209,060.60. 
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ARA  project  proposals 


Project 

Total 

Federal  ARA 

State  ARA 

Local  funds 

Applicant 

Arrowhead  Briquette ...  - . .  ...  . 

287,  000.  00 

182,  000.  00 

60,  000.  00 

30,  000.  00 

15,  000.00 

American  Power  Control  .  .  ...  _ 

246,  000.  00 

159,  250.  00 

49,  000.  00 

24,  500.  00 

12,  250.  00 

International  Tool  &  Engineering  C’orp  - 

40,  313. 11 

30, 104. 17 

9,  262.  82 

4,631.41 

2,314.71 

Pal-O-Fab,  Inc _  .  - 

97,  700.  00 

63,  505.  00 

19,  540.  00 

9,  770.  00 

4,  885.  00 

Northern  National  Peat  Co.. . 

154,  414.  78 

91,000.00 

28, 000.  00 

16,  000.  00 

19,  414.  78 

Sun  Plant  Products,  Inc.  -  - 

457,  000.  00 

297,  050.  00 

91,400.00 

45,  700.  00 

22,  850. 00 

Grasston  Pelleting,  Inc  ..  .  - -  .  ... 

366,  020.  00 

237,913.  00 

73,  204.  00 

36, 602.  00 

18,  301.00 

Sarvie  Tool .  .  -  ... 

138,  500.  00 

90, 025.  00 

27,  700.  00 

13, 850.  00 

0,925. 00 

Rigid  Insulation  Co..  ..  . . 

536,  700.  00 

345,  705.  00 

109, 140.  (X) 

54,  570.  00 

27,  285.  00 

Organic  Fertilizer  Corp _ 

543,  000.  00 

325,  800.  00 

108,  600.  00 

54,  300.  00 

54, 300.  00 

Lawrence  Beier _  _  .  .  - 

45,  000.  00 

29,  250.  00 

9,  000.  00 

4,  500.  00 

2,  250.  00 

Burns  Manufacturing _  .  -  .  ..  - 

2,  358,  978.  00 

1,  415,  386.  00 

471,  797.  00 

353,  846.  00 

117,949.00 

Sawtooth  Mountain  Recreation  Area _ 

697,  477.  00 

348,  744.  00 

139, 114.  00 

174,  746.  00 

34,  873.  00 

Industrial  rubber  applicators..  .  . - 

217,  249.  20 

141,211.98 

43,  449.  84 

21,  724.  92 

10,  862.  46 

Penco  Truckstop,  Inc _  ...  .  . 

170,  469.  39 

110,090.  10 

33, 973.  88 

16, 938.  94 

9,  466.  47 

Hunter  Como  Recreation  Area _  _ 

202,  000.  00 

100,  814. 00 

40,  325.  60 

50, 407.  00 

10, 453.  40 

Total _ _ 

6, 562, 821.  48 

3, 967, 848.  26 

1, 313,  507. 14 

912, 086.  27 

369, 379. 82 

Minnesota’s  Task  Force  for  Economic 
Recovery 

(Address  to  Hibbing  Chamber  of  Commerce 

by  Attorney  General  Walter  F.  Mondale, 

May  26,  1964) 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  discuss  with  you 
today  some  of  the  facts,  problems,  and  op¬ 
portunities  involved  in  our  common  objective 
of  a  healthy,  expanding,  economy  for  north¬ 
eastern  Minnesota.  Since  the  Iron  Range 
economic  downturn  which  began  in  the  late 
1950’s,  this  chamber  has  distinguished  itself 
as  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  reasonable, 
progressive  ideas  for  solving  our  economic 
problems.  I  suspect  that  a  compendium  of 
the  papers  delivered  to  this  body  would  pro¬ 
vide  one  with  the  most  complete  treatment  of 
the  subject  available  in  any  one  place.  The 
activities  of  the  Hibbing  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  of  Helmer  Olson,  your  active, 
energetic,  and  effective  secretary,  stand  as  a 
classic  example  of  what  a  chamber  should 
do. 

I  had  originally  hoped  to  touch  on  all  the 
elements  which  affect  the  economic  revival 
of  this  area,  but  find  that  such  a  discussion 
would  exceed  the  time  available  to  me,  ex¬ 
haust  you,  and  is — in  fact — beyond  the  total 
comprehension  of  any  one  person.  When  try¬ 
ing  to  study  a  problem  as  complex  and  inter¬ 
dependent  as  a  functioning  free  enterprise 
economy,  the  best  one  can  do  is  to  try  to 
break  the  problem  into  manageable,  under¬ 
standable  segments  of  critical  importance 
and  try  to  deal  with  them  as  best  you  can. 

As  we  all  know,  the  root  of  our  current 
economic  problems  is  the  iron  mining  in¬ 
dustry,  where  total  employment  has  dropped 
from  a  peak  of  18,900  in  1957  to  11,200  in 
1963,  in  the  face  of  a  steadily  increasing 
population.  The  resulting  human  tragedy, 
skyrocketing  welfare  costs,  rising  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  costs,  the  shock  to  small 
business  all  across  the  range,  the  out-migra¬ 
tion  of  some  of  our  brightest  and  most  tal¬ 
ented  young  people  and  older  citizens,  and 
the  other  heartrending  results  of  this  eco¬ 
nomic  catastrophe  are  too  well  known  to  all 
of  you  to  need  recounting  from  me. 

Some  people  argued  that  nothing  could  be 
done,  that  economic  forces  must  be  left  to 
run  their  pitiless  course,  even  if  it  meant  re¬ 
ducing  a  prosperous,  vital  segment  of  Minne¬ 
sota  to  a  series  of  ghost  towns.  Fortunately, 
most  of  us  would  not  surrender  because  of 
our  firm  belief  that  what  men  have  done, 
men  can  change,  and  because  of  our  limit¬ 
less  faith  in  the  magnificent  resources  and 
people  of  this  great  area.  Our  people  are  as 
efficient  a  labor  force  as  exists  anywhere  in 
the  Nation,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  for  generations  have  believed  in 
and  supported  the  Nation's  finest  school  sys¬ 
tem.  In  a  time  of  increasing  technological 
change,  we  knew  and  appreciated  the  value 
of  a  skilled,  intelligent,  people  in  achieving 
economic  expansion. 

We  knew  that  taconite,  developed  in 
Minnesota,  was  revolutionizing  the  steel  in¬ 


dustry,  and  existed  in  bountiful  quantity 
right  here  in  this  State. 

We  knew  that  northeastern  Minnesota 
has  outstanding  recreational  features,  that 
the  Duluth  port,  at  the  head  of  a  2,400-mile 
inland  waterway,  holds  great  promise  for  the 
future  as  a  funnel  for  the  commerce  of  an 
11 -State  economy,  and  many  other  resources 
and  opportunities  are  known  to  exist  here  in 
this  world-famous  area. 

I  predict  on  this,  that  those  who  have  faith 
in  the  future  of  northeastern  Minnesota  will 
prove  correct.  I  shall  go  further  and  pre¬ 
dict  that  within  a  few  short  years  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  this  area  will  be  more  vibrant  and 
more  healthy  than  at  any  time  in  its  long 
and  glorious  history.  What  some  people  saw 
as  the  death  pangs  of  this  region  will  soon 
be  interpreted  as  growing  pains. 

***** 

The  worst  of  the  economic  dislocations  of 
northeastern  Minnesota  are  over.  While 
serious  problems  remain,  this  area  is  on  the 
move,  and  the  trend  is  decidedly  upward. 

Why  do  I  make  this  prediction?  Let  us  be¬ 
gin  with  taconite.  Last  Thursday  evening  in 
Virginia,  Dr.  Richard  Klemme,  a  top  econo¬ 
mist  for  the  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  taconite  production  in  Minnesota 
will  increase  fourfold  in  the  next  11  years. 

According  to  the  president  of  the  Hanna 
Mining  Co.,  W.  A.  Marting,  as  quoted  the 
New  York  Times  of  November  24,  1963:  “It 
would  not  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
there  is  still  a  shortage  of  the  most  desirable 
kind  of  iron  ore,  that  is,  high-grade  pellets.” 

On  June  3,  at  Forbes,  ground  will  be  broken 
for  the  Ford-Oglebay-Norton  plant,  with  an 
annual  capacity  of  approximately  1  y2  million 
tons,  and  a  projected  employment  of  500 
year-round  employees.  On  the  State  land 
exchange  commission  we  are  currently 
processing  an  application  by  the  M.  A. 
Hanna  Co.  for  a  proposed  magnetic  and  semi- 
magnetic  taconite  plant  in  the  Nashwauk- 
Keewatin  area  which  they  hope  will  go 
forward  in  the  next  few  years.  We  are  all 
aware  that  United  States  Steel  will  build  a 
new  taconite  plant  near  Mountain  Iron  with 
at  least  4)4  million  tons  annual  capacity  and 
an  employment  of  1,200,  if  the  taconite 
amendment  is  adopted.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  United  States  Steel,  in  its  announce¬ 
ment,  pointed  out  that  the  plans  for  this 
facility  are  such  as  to  allow  rapid  expansion, 
should  the  need  occur,  and  I  am  sanguine 
that  it  will  occur. 

We  are  also  aware  of  strong  interest  by 
Jones  &  Laughlin  in  a  possible  taconite 
plant  near  Biwabik,  and  we  recently  dedi¬ 
cated  the  opening  by  Erie  Mining  Co.  of  an 
attractive  and  potentially  prosperous  new 
ore  body  in  the  Dunka  River  area  which  will 
make  Erie’s  operations  more  profitable  and 
more  economically  feasible  in  the  event  in¬ 
creased  output  is  demanded.  So  confident 
am  I  in  the  sustained  prosperity  of  this 
great  Nation,  that  I  am  certain  such  increased 
output  can  be,  and  will  be,  demanded. 


I  have  reason  to  hope  for  expansion  of 
both  Erie  and  Reserve  within  the  reason¬ 
ably  near  future. 

The  well-paying  Jobs  created  by  the  tac¬ 
onite  industry  will  be  year-round  Jobs, 
many — if  not  most — of  which  will  be  located 
in  or  near  existing  population  centers,  near 
the  heart  of  the  iron  range,  giving  rise  to 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  not  only  will 
dislocation  of  existing  population,  and 
hence  existing  businesses,  be  stopped,  but 
that  new  service  industries,  notably  in  rod- 
and-ball  and  magnesium  cover  manufacture, 
will  spring  up  as  satellites  of  the  new  plants. 

At  this  juncture,  I  would  like  to  mention 
the  importance  of  the  taconite  amendment 
to  this  picture  of  prosperity.  *  *  *  The 
present  amendment,  represents  to  me  a  good 
faith  compromise  in  the  best  tradition  of 
democracy.  It  pledges  only  our  generation — 
not  the  next — for  a  period  of  25  years,  not 
to  raise  occupation  and  royalty  taxes  in  an 
amount  greater  than  the  increases  imposed 
upon  general  business  corporations  in  the 
State.  The  production  tax  is  specifically 
excluded  and  may  be  increased  to  provide 
for  increased  local  and  general  government 
costs,  in  the  discretion  of  the  legislature. 
Just  as  importantly,  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  has  pledged  it  will  return  this  ex¬ 
pression  of  good  faith  by  the  immediate  con¬ 
struction  of  its  plant — breaking  the  log¬ 
jam  on  the  expansion  of  taconite  in  Minne¬ 
sota. 

In  supporting  this  amendment,  I  am  joined 
by  both  our  Senators,  Congressman  Blatnik, 
Governor  Rolvaag,  Lieutenant  Governor 
Keith,  and  by  many  other  leaders,  and  by 
resolution  of  my  political  party  in  its  last 
convention.  It  is  of  crucial  importance  to 
the  people  of  the  entire  State  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted  next  November. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  amendment, 
the  Governor’s  task  force,  believe  we  have 
aided  taconite  development  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  manner  by  accelerating  land  exchanges 
and  water  permits,  expediting  State  mineral 
leases,  and  by  other  equally  important  means. 

Having  described  the  critical  importance 
of  taconite  to  the  future  of  this  area,  I  would 
like  just  as  forcibly  to  express  my  view  that 
taconite  alone  does  not,  will  not,  and  can¬ 
not  solve  our  problems.  If  we  mistakenly 
think  so,  we  will  not  only  be  proven  wrong 
by  the  facts,  but  will  miss  our  opportunity 
to  create  the  balanced,  diversified  type  of 
economy  so  essential  to  the  long-range  pros¬ 
perity  of  any  area. 

Much  of  our  present  problems  stem  from 
a  sometimes  blind  reliance  upon,  and  con¬ 
fidence  in,  a  one-product  economy — a  type 
of  economy  which  has  demonstrably  failed 
to  produce  true,  lasting  prosperity  in  any 
area  of  the  world  where  it  might  exist.  It 
is  just  as  short-sighted,  just  as  foolish,  for 
northeastern  Minnesota  to  rely  on  taconite 
to  solve  all  its  economic  problems  as  it  was — 
and  is — for  the  citizens  of  Brazil  to  rely  on 
coffee.  As  the  saying  goes,  “there’s  an  awful 
lot  of  coffee  in  Brazil,”  but  it  doesn’t  go  on 
to  show  how  violent  fluctuations  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  for  its  one  product  has  sub¬ 
jected  Brazil  to  damaging  inflations  and  de¬ 
flations  which  have  made  continuous  pros¬ 
perity  impossible. 

The  need  for  diversification  was  recently 
pointed  out  in  an  editorial  of  May  14,  1964, 
in  the  Minneapolis  Star.  In  citing  the  opin¬ 
ion  held  by  many  that  passage  of  the  taco¬ 
nite  amendment  will  solve  the  problems  of 
northeastern  Minnesota,  the  editorial  states: 

This  is,  we  feel,  an  overly  optimistic  view¬ 
point  of  what  the  amendment  will  accom¬ 
plish — a  viewpoint  that  could  lead  to  some 
disillusionment  and  dissatisfaction  later. 
Let’s  not  oversell  the  amendment. 

Locally  in  northeastern  Minnesota,  the 
taconite  industry  will  create  thousands  of 
jobs  that  will  help  make  up  for  those  lost 
through  the  decline  of  natural  ores.  But 
this  doesn’t  mean  that  every  miner  thrown 
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out  of  work  when  the  natural  ore  mines  shut 
down  will  have  the  skills  needed  for  work  in 
a  toconite  plant. 

Northeastern  Minnesota  needs  taconite. 
But  it  also  needs  further  development  of  rec¬ 
reation,  manufacturing  and  wood  products 
industries  for  a  well-rounded  economy. 

Even  if  taconite  production  reaches  50  mil¬ 
lion  tons  by  1975,  and  assuming  that  300  new 
jobs  are  created  for  each  million  tons  pro¬ 
duced,  this  will  still  provide  only  about  15,000 
iron  mining  jobs — less  than  in  the  peak  year 
of  1957.  Thus  any  predictions  which  are 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  this  area — as 
are  my  own — rest  upon  the  premise  that  di¬ 
versification  and  balancing  of  the  economy 
of  this  area  will  occur. 

In  a  small  southern  town,  I  am  told,  there 
is  a  large  statue  of  a  cotton  boll  weevil, 
erected  by  the  citizens  out  of  gratitude  to 
this  insignificant  but  dangerous  insect.  The 
statue  was  erected,  the  story  goes,  because 
the  boll  weevil,  by  destroying  the  cotton 
crop,  impressed  upon  the  citizens  as  nothing 
else  could,  the  value  of  diversification. 
Farmers  changed  to  other  crops,  industries 
were  brought  in,  and  the  resulting  prosperity 
was  greater  than  could  ever  have  been 
achieved  by  a  reliance  on  cotton. 

If  we  do  as  we  must,  we  will  look  back 
upon  these  years  of  trial  as  the  Iron  Range’s 
boll  weevil.  We  will  be  able  to  look  back 
and  say  that,  hard  as  times  were,  they  at 
least  shocked  us  into  the  economic  reap¬ 
praisal  we  so  desperately  needed,  in  time  for 
something  to  be  done  about  it. 

We  realize  the  need  for  this  diversification. 
At  the  same  time  we  realize  that  if  it  is  to 
be  sound,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  it  must  be 
the  product  of  free  enterprise,  and  of  the 
character  and  efforts  of  the  local  people. 
Government  can  provide  only  the  favorable 
conditions  and  the  necessary  pump  priming 
and  initial  assistance  necessary  to  get  the 
process  moving. 

And  government  has  been  active.  Sena¬ 
tors  Humphrey  and  McCarthy  have  spon¬ 
sored  legislation  to  help  local  industry,  as 
Congressman  Blatnek.  Our  Governor,  Karl 
Rolvaag,  sent  the  first  special  message  on 
northeastern  Minnesota  In  history  to  the 
1963  session  of  the  legislature,  with  many 
carefully  thought  out  and  specific  proposals 
for  assisting  the  people  of  this  great  area. 
By  executive  order  he  has  created  the  task 
force  for  economic  recovery,  whose  primary 
task  has  been  to  propose  and  execute  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  economic  improvement  of  this 
area.  In  addition,  the  Governor  created  a 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Charles  Mayo  to  urge  passage  of  the  taconite 
amendment,  and  finally,  he  has  backed  and 
assisted  the  task  force  in  all  its  efforts. 

It  has  been  the  specific  task  of  the  task 
force  to  bring  for  the  first  time,  a  true,  cen¬ 
tralized  coordination  into  the  many,  and 
sometimes  confusing,  government  programs 
of  assisting  so-called  distressed  areas. 

As  our  work  started,  we  were  impressed  by 
what  has  been  said,  and  sometimes  done, 
both  in  and  out  of  government,  to  solve  the 
economic  problems  of  this  area.  But  we  also 
found  that,  although  the  Iron  Range  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  studied,  most  discussed  piece 
of  real  estate  in  the  Nation,  we  still  lacked 
much  basic  information  which  was  vitally 
necessary  to  any  thoughtful  program  of  di¬ 
versification  and  revivification.  We  found 
that  while  many  communities  had  programs 
for  economic  development  underway,  there 
was  no  overall  regional  program  to  harness 
the  forces  of  free  enterprise  and  coordinate 
information  about  the  richness  of  the  whole 
area.  In  a  word,  we  knew  entirely  too  little 
about  too  much,  and  we  soon  decided  we  had 
to  take  a  regional,  overall  view  if  we  were  to 
do  a  good  job. 

To  this  end,  we  sent  Bob  Nickoloff,  of  Hib- 
bing,  to  three  areas  of  the  United  States 
where  it  appeared  a  good  job  had  been  done 


in  regenerating  formerly  distressed  areas — 
one  in  New  England,  one  in  Virginia,  and  one 
in  upper  Mississippi.  We  found  that  these 
areas  had  organized  regional  development 
corporations,  hired  top  experts  in  economic 
development,  and  successfully  promoted 
their  areas.  As  an  example,  the  upper  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Development  Council  had  developed 
industries  hiring  some  40,000  new  employees 
in  the  15  years  of  its  existence. 

It  was  accordingly  determined  that  such 
a  regional  development  corporation  was 
needed  here  to  achieve  two  specific  aims: 

1.  to  undertake  a  specific,  detailed  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  whole 
region,  and 

2.  to  approach  economic  development 
from  a  logical,  areawide  approach,  where 
economic,  rather  than  political,  boundaries 
would  be  put  under  primary  consideration. 
Such  an  undertaking,  as  we  all  know,  costs 
money. 

Last  Friday,  May  22,  it  was  announced  in 
Hibbing  that  the  NEMDA  corporation  had 
been  formally  organized  and  funded  by  at 
least  $1  million  of  voluntary  contributions, 
to  be  spent  over  the  next  5  years. 

I  speak  on  this  point  at  some  length  be¬ 
cause  I  fear  some  may  miss  the  significance 
of  this  organization.  This  is  a  most  im¬ 
pressive  example  of  genuine  labor-manage¬ 
ment  cooperation,  of  submerging  of  partisan 
and  political  differences,  in  the  interests  of 
the  common  good.  Importantly  also,  it  is 
not  another  governmental  study,  but  a  pri¬ 
vate  group,  stimulated  by  the  action  of  gov¬ 
ernment  but  not  controlled  by  it,  whose 
members  will  not  be  mere  passive  recipients 
of  information,  but  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  who  are  powerful  enough  to  put 
such  information  to  immediate,  constructive, 
practical  use. 

The  corporation  is  now  seeking  top-flight 
economic  development  talent  to  head  up  a 
similarly  top-flight  program  for  this  entire 
region.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  amass  the 
specific  facts  business  must  know  to  locate 
in  the  community,  and  to  promote  the  six 
counties  which  make  up  the  northeastern 
Minnesota  economic  unit.  This  group 
hopefully  will  provide  us  what  we  have  al¬ 
ways  lacked — a  sophisticated,  organized,  and 
adequately  financed  promotional  agent  for 
the  entire  area. 

In  the  governmental  half  of  the  task  force’s 
coordinated  program,  we  have  been  achiev¬ 
ing  significant  successes  in  diversifying  and 
expanding  the  northeastern  Minnesota  econ¬ 
omy.  A  great  deal  of  credit  for  these 
achievements  must  go  to  Congressman  Blat¬ 
nik,  whose  wholehearted  cooperation  and  ef¬ 
fort  has  been  instrumental  in  the  growth  of 
the  ARA  program. 

Minnesota  is  one  of  the  two  States  in  the 
Union  to  have  a  State  ARA  agency  to  assist 
the  Federal  authorities.  I  am  happy  and 
proud  of  having  been  a  part  of  the  effort 
which  brought  this  about  in  the  1961  ses¬ 
sion.  I  am  also  happy  that  Mr.  Vladimir 
Shipka,  our  State  coordinator,  has  proved  to 
be  such  a  competent  and  dedicated  execu¬ 
tive. 

The  Federal  ARA,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State,  will  lend  up  to  85  percent  of  the  cost 
of  land,  plant,  and  equipment  for  new  or 
expanded  plants  in  so-called  distressed  areas. 
The  Federal  money  is  loaned  at  slightly  over 
4  percent,  the  State  money,  up  to  20  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  projects,  costs  3  percent. 

From  July  1961  to  April  1964,  some  14 
projects  have  received  assistance  totaling  an 
investment  of  $2.9  million.  These  projects, 
when  in  full  swing,  will  employ  approxi¬ 
mately  444  people.  There  are  currently  un¬ 
der  consideration  another  12  applications 
which  appear  to  be  sound  and  will,  if  built, 
provide  another  500  jobs.  A  prominent 
financial  journal  has  estimated  that  for 
every  100  jobs  created  In  basic  manufac¬ 
turing,  another  65  are  created  in  service- 
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related  industries,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
banks  through  grocery  stores. 

Also,  the  ARA  industries  are  diversified. 
The  Hibbing  Precision  Industries  Co.  is  one 
example,  and  there  are  also  six  wood  products 
companies,  three  machine  tool  manufac¬ 
turers,  two  agricultural  products  firms,  two 
ski  complexes,  and  a  fiberglass  manufacturer 
who  have  received  ARA  assistance. 

The  value  of  diversification  is  indicated  by 
the  kind  of  economic  activity  it  generates 
right  within  the  area  of  the  diversified  in¬ 
dustries.  For  example,  the  Iron  Range  Re¬ 
sources  and  Rehabilitation  Commission  re¬ 
cently  helped  purchase  equipment  for  the 
Minnesota  Prosthetics  &  Orthopedics  Co. 
plant  in  Virginia.  This  plant  will  use  cured 
aspen  which,  fortunately(  is  produced  by 
the  Kainz  Brothers  ARA  timber  plant  in 
Ely.  Once  in  production,  the  prosthetics 
plant  may  require  precision  equipment 
which  could  be  ordered  from  Hibbing  Pre¬ 
cision,  and  so  on. 

In  addition  to  its  loan  programs,  ARA  also 
provides  technical  studies.  Fourteen  have  so 
far  been  approved  in  Minnesota,  involving 
an  investment  of  $1  million.  These  studies 
involve  mining,  production,  and  marketing 
of  remaining  natural  ores,  briquetting,  trans¬ 
portation  rates,  the  tourist  industry,  and  the 
timber  industry. 

For  instance,  the  present  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation  is  of  fundamental  importance  to 
northeastern  Minnesota.  Many  firms  in  this 
area  now  producing  primarily  for  local  con¬ 
sumption  could  compete  effectively  on  na¬ 
tional  markets  if  freight  rates  were  lower. 
There  will  shortly  be  released  a  study  of  our 
transportation  system  by  a  recognized  spe¬ 
cialist  which  will  show  the  way  to  reducing 
these  costs.  This  study  will  hopefully  be 
followed  by  ARA-financed  action  program  to 
assist  local  industries  in  implementing  the 
report  in  their  own  businesses.  We  must  look 
upon  transportation  as  a  resource  and  an 
important  cost  factor  deserving  of  study 
and  consideration  as  an  independent  factor 
in  the  economic  equation.  This  report  will 
be  the  first  step  in  this  long-overdue  effort. 

We  have  also  been  extremely  interested, 
in  the  Task  Force,  in  the  port  of  Duluth,  a 
natural  advantage  which  is  generally  over¬ 
looked  but  is  of  immense  long-range  im¬ 
portance  to  this  entire  area.  The  port  started 
out  slowly  in  1959,  but  it  is  now  in  the  black 
and  beginning  to  boom.  New  records  are 
being  established  daily.  Last  season  alone 
25  new  commodities  moved  through  the  port 
for  the  first  time. 

A  tank  farm  for  fats  and  oils  was  doubled 
in  capacity  last  year  and  it  is  already  booked 
for  the  season.  Last  year  the  port  produced 
approximately  $13  million  in  wages  and  serv¬ 
ices  for  Duluth  and  the  area.  As  tempo 
picks  up,  the  frequency  and  reliability  of 
shipping  service  naturally  follows  hand  in 
hand.  Within  a  few  years,  I  predict,  the  port 
will  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the  key  assets,  not 
just  of  Duluth,  but  again  of  the  whole  eco¬ 
nomic  region.  We  have  helped  on  the  task 
force  in  several  concrete  ways— obtaining 
funds  for  promotion,  challenging  discrimi¬ 
natory  freight  practices,  challenging  water 
diversion  by  Chicago  and  other  lake  commu¬ 
nities  which  affect  water  levels  and  hence 
shipping  capacities,  intervening  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
officers  to  obtain  increased  use  of  the  port 
for  Government  shipping  and  storage. 

We  have  spoken  of  shipping  and  transpor¬ 
tation  as  Important  cost  factors.  Another 
such  important  factor  is  fuel,  which  brings 
up  another  activity  of  the  task  force.  North¬ 
ern  Natural  Gas  Co.  has  applied  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Power  Commission  for  authority  to  build 
a  gas  pipeline  through  the  heart  of  the  Iron 
Range,  from  Grand  Rapids  on  the  west  to 
Hoyt  Lake  on  the  east.  I  will  intervene  soon 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  ex¬ 
pedite  this  application  on  behalf  of  the  State 
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of  Minnesota,  and  if  construction  can  begin 
in  the  fall  of  1965,  as  we  hope,  it  will  involve 
an  investment  alone  of  $10  million,  not  con¬ 
sidering  the  tremendous  fuel  advantages  the 
pipeline  will  bring  to  this  area.  For  not  only 
will  natural  gas  in  itself  by  a  cheaper  source 
of  fuel,  it  will  bring  in  a  hitherto  not  pres¬ 
ent  element  of  competition  which  should 
help  reduce  costs  of  other  fuels  both  to  in¬ 
dustry  and  to  the  consumer. 

I  see  my  time  is  running  short.  I  wish  I 
could  discuss  some  of  the  other  exciting  de¬ 
velopments  we  hope  to  achieve  by  a  new 
spirit  of  genuine  and  constructive  partner¬ 
ship  between  business  and  government,  and 
between  management  and  labor.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  our  work  with  defense  and  Government 
contracts  generally,  to  stimulate  contracts 
such  as  those  which  employ  800  people  at 
Duluth  and  50  at  Hibbing  in  plants  of  the 
Duluth  Avionics  Co. 

Last  December,  for  instance,  the  task  force 
sponsored  the  Minnesota  Industrial  Procure¬ 
ment  Conference  in  Duluth,  which  was  well 
attended  and  opened  up  many  new  channels 
of  Government  business  for  northeastern 
Minnesota  businessmen.  You  know,  it  is 
mighty  confusing  to  do  business  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  as  big  and  as  complex  as  our  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  Conferences  such  as  this 
are  invaluable  in  achieving  the  sort  of  man- 
to-man  rapport  you  need  to  do  business  with 
anyone,  and  as  a  direct  means  of  disseminat¬ 
ing  concrete,  how-to-do-it  information  to 
businessmen  who  have  not  previously  done 
Government  business. 

I  had  also  hoped  to  discuss  our  work  with 
respect  to  the  tourist  industry  and  the  timber 
industry,  where  we  are  attempting  to  stimu¬ 
late  training  programs  for  tourist  trade  em¬ 
ployees  and  were  successful  in  obtaining  the 
preliminary  approval  of  $235,000  appropria¬ 
tions  for  a  forest  products  marketing  labo¬ 
ratory  at  UMD. 

We  also  do  not  have  time  to  discuss  the 
accelerated  public  works  program,  which  has 
brought  $22.7  million  in  urgently  needed 
public  improvements  into  northeastern  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  produced  22,584  man-hours  of 
work  in  the  process.  Nor  is  there  time  to 
discuss  the  progress  which  is  being  made 
in  airport  construction,  conservation,  the  nat- 
tural  resources  program  Governor  Rolvaag 
first  advocated  before  this  chamber  in  1962, 
nor  the  acceleration  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve  in  acquiring  right-of-way  for  the 
area’s  Interstate  Highway  System,  nor  the 
progress  of  manpower  retraining,  or  the  other 
important  programs  we  have  initiated, 
worked  with,  or  coordinated  in  focusing  all 
possible  attention  on  northeastern  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Any  program  is  people,  both  in  and  out 
of  government.  We  all  know  that.  On  the 
private  side  we  have  such  splendid  examples 
of  successful  contributions  to  prosperity  as 
those  of  this  chamber,  and  of  the  Hibbing 
Development  Corp.,  which  is  so  justly 
famous.  We  have  such  individuals  as  Jeno 
Paulucci,  who  has  given  so  much  of  his  heart 
and  his  pocketbook  to  the  struggle  for  an 
improved  economy  for  this  area.  It  would 
require  another  full  speech  to  recount  the 
many  contributions  he  has  made  to  this  area. 
I  single  Jeno  out  because  I  think  he  typifies 
the  spirit  of  dedication  of  hundreds  of  men 
of  this  area,  to  whom  a  problem  is  merely 
a  challenge,  and  failure  is  just  a  word. 

And  on  the  Government  side  we  have  just 
the  same  kind  of  dedicated  people,  all  com¬ 
mitted  to  finding  practical,  concrete  ways  to 
assist  the  people  of  this  area  in  achieving 
their  destiny  of  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Talking  about  people,  I  note  that  Governor 
Rolvaag  asked  the  task  force  to  recommend 
to  him  proposals  for  State  legislation  to  aid 
in  our  total  effort.  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  your  own  representative  Jack  Fena  has 
agreed  to  assume  the  heavy  burden  of  con¬ 
sulting  with  the  people  throughout  this  en¬ 
tire  area  to  develop  preliminary  proposals. 


I  don’t  wish  to  overwork  him,  but  if  any  of 
you  have  ideas  along  this  line,  I  strongly  urge 
that  you  communicate  them  to  Jack. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you 
a  summary  of  our  attitudes  in  Government 
and  what  we  hope  to  achieve  in  northeastern 
Minnesota.  Our  fundamental  belief  is  that 
the  public  good  is  best  served  when  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  community  are  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  bring  their  efforts  to  bear  on 
the  solution  of  common  problems.  This 
means,  on  the  Government  side,  a  coordina¬ 
tion  of  programs  and  a  deliberate  and  con¬ 
tinuous  effort  to  make  the  road  to  prosperity 
both  clear  and  easy,  and  a  conscious  effort 
to  remove  roadblocks  to  progress,  while  at 
the  same  time  keeping  the  public  interest  up¬ 
permost. 

It  means  the  creation  of  a  genuine  spirit 
of  partnership,  a  genuine  devotion  to  pro¬ 
grams  which,  as  ARA  best  exemplifies,  truly 
involve  a  cooperation,  a  partnership  between 
business  and  government  with  each  doing 
what  it  knows  best  how  to  do. 

On  the  private  side,  we  hope  to  see  in¬ 
creased  realization  that  northeastern  Min¬ 
nesota  is  not  a  coalition  of  separate  and  pos¬ 
sibly  hostile  regional  economies,  but  an  eco¬ 
nomic  unit,  a  definite  region,  with  problems 
which  cannot  be  solved  by  fragmented,  un¬ 
coordinated  local  efforts.  We  hope  also  to 
see  increased  realization  that  diversification 
is  the  only  long-range  hope  for  this  area,  and 
we  hope  that  we  will  never  again  be  lulled 
into  the  false  security  of  a  one-product  econ¬ 
omy,  however  prosperous  in  the  short  run. 

The  most  exciting  thing  which  distin¬ 
guished  a  free  people  from  a  slave,  a  buoyant 
economy  from  a  totalitarian,  is  the  ability 
of  free  men  to  work  together  toward  the 
solution  of  common  problems.  The  present 
effort  in  northeastern  Minnesota  should 
show,  and  I  firmly  believe  does  show,  the  type 
of  enlightened  cooperation  which  realizes 
with  Ben  Franklin  that  we  must  all  hang 
together  or  we’ll  all  hang  separately,  and 
which,  if  continued,  will  result  in  a  prosperity 
hitherto  undreamed  of  both  in  northeastern 
Minnesota  and  in  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Thank  all  of  you — ask  for  help.  We  are  on 
the  move — let’s  keep  going. 

Area  Redevelopment  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota 

(By  Vladimir  Shipka,  State  ARA  adminis¬ 
trator,  Department  of  Business  Develop¬ 
ment,  St.  Paul,  Minn.) 

The  problem  of  dislocation  and  displace¬ 
ment  of  people  as  a  result  of  changing  atti¬ 
tudes  and  economies  is  as  old  as  history. 
Even  during  times  of  prosperity  such  as  we 
have  in  the  Nation  today  there  are  always 
geographical  areas  whose  economies  lag 
behind  and  where  conditions  of  excessive 
unemployment  and  low  income  persist. 
These  areas  represent  an  intolerable  condi¬ 
tion  of  human  suffering  and  eroded  self- 
respect  as  well  as  a  national  waste  of  poten¬ 
tial  wealth  creation.  The  acute  lack  of  jobs 
in  these  areas  is  not  the  fault  of  the  people 
who  live  in  these  areas.  Northern  Minnesota 
is  one  of  these  areas  and  is  basically  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  50  or  so  other  labor  surplus 
areas  of  the  Nation  which  suffer  this  con¬ 
tinued  and  persistent  unemployment  while 
other  areas  of  the  Nation  have  a  relatively 
continued  high  rate  of  prosperity. 

All  of  these  areas  throughout  the  Nation 
with  high  unemployment  are  areas  in  which 
they  are  basically  dependent  upon  one  indus¬ 
try  and  the  employment  has  declined  and  may 
continue  to  decline  because  of  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  natural  resource  has  been  depleted 
or  there  has  been  a  technological  change  in 
the  mining  of  iron  ore,  timber,  coal,  copper, 
and  other  natural  resource  extracting  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  Nation. 

2.  Automation  of  the  industry,  as  in  rail¬ 
roading,  mining,  forestry,  and  agriculture. 


3.  Changing  consumer  buying  habits  such 
as  in  the  metal,  communications,  textile,  and 
food  processing  industries. 

All  geographical  areas  that  are  subject  to 
these  factors  will  continue  to  face  these 
problems  and  possibly  at  a  more  dramatic 
and  sudden  accelerated  rate  of  change  in 
their  economy.  All  we  have  to  do  is  look 
about  us  and  see  what  tremendous  changes 
are  occurring  in  consumer  buying  habits, 
changing  production  techniques,  etc.,  which 
dislocate  and  displace  workers  in  these  one 
industry  areas  of  the  Nation.  Northern  Min¬ 
nesota,  even  though  it  may  at  the  moment 
have  a  sudden  spurt  in  its  economy  because 
of  technological  changes  that  are  going  on  in 
its  basic  industry  of  mining,  may  again 
find  its  economy  sagging  because  of  the  un¬ 
controlled  changes  that  I  have  mentioned  in 
that  industry. 

Therefore,  northern  Minnesota  must  never 
again  completely  have  its  economy  based  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  extracting  and  exploiting  of 
its  natural  resources  such  as  mining,  for¬ 
estry,  and  agriculture  where  the  basic  raw 
material  is  exported  from  that  area  and 
manufactured  or  processed  elsewhere.  With 
continued  exporting  of  its  natural  resources 
the  State  must — 

1.  Establish  industries  within  that  area 
to  process  or  manufacture  as  much  of  that 
natural  resource  as  possible; 

2.  Develop  satellite  industries  providing 
the  basic  industries  within  the  area  with 
services  and/or  materials;  and 

3.  Development  of  industries  that  utilize 
the  talents  of  the  people  within  the  area  in 
the  new  emerging  science  oriented  industries. 

We  in  Minnesota  are  fortunate  that  the 
1961  legislature  recognized  the  need  of  di¬ 
versification  of  industry  and  of  creating  new 
job  opportunities  in  the  labor  surplus  areas 
of  northern  Minnesota  by  passing  legislation 
establishing  an  Area  Redevelopment  Admin¬ 
istration  to  take  advantage  of  the  Federal 
ARA  program.  As  a  result  of  this  legislation, 
Minnesota  is  considered  more  successful 
than  either  of  our  neighboring  States  or 
other  States  throughout  the  Nation  in  es¬ 
tablishing  new  industries  within  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State.  The  ARA  law  has 
given  Minnesota  firms  and  communities  ad¬ 
vantages  that  other  States  do  not  provide. 
These  advantages  are : 

1.  An  ARA  agency  within  the  Department 
of  Business  Development  which  deals  di¬ 
rectly  with  labor  surplus  areas  and  provides 
for  coordination  of  efforts  between  Federal 
and  local  ARA  agencies  in  seeking  firms  to 
take  advantage  of  ARA  loan  funds. 

2.  The  appropriation  establishing  an  ARA 
revolving  fund  of  $2,250,000  to  participate 
with  Federal  and  local  ARA  loans. 

In  no  other  State  with  the  exception  of 
Pennsylvania,  does  the  State  contribute  loan 
funds  to  an  ARA  project.  This  has  greatly 
helped  local  communities  in  establishing 
new  industries  because  in  the  remaining 
States  where  there  are  no  State  loan  funds 
the  local  community  must  provide  the  en¬ 
tire  local  participation  with  Federal  ARA 
funds. 

The  State  has  made  modest  gains  toward 
the  goal  of  diversification  of  industry  in 
northern  Minnesota.  Our  State  executive 
council  has  approved  22  loans  amounting  to 
$869,114.88  to  industries  either  expanding 
or  locating  in  northern  Minnesota. 

The  Federal  Government  has  provided 
$2,913,371,  with  local  and  private  funds 
amounting  to  $702,086.  These  industries 
are  broken  down  in  the  following  categories : 
Two  agricultural  products  industries,  three 
industrial  machined  parts  industries,  eight 
forestry  products  industries,  two  satellite 
taconite  service  industries,  four  recreation 
type  industries,  two  plastic  and  fiberglass  in¬ 
dustries,  and  one  textile  industry.  These 
industries,  when  in  full  operation,  will  em¬ 
ploy  approximately  670  people,  plus  substan¬ 
tial  indirect  job  opportunities. 
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In  addition  to  these  approved  loans  there 
are  presently  17  loan  applications  requesting 
$1,330,707.14  in  State  funds  to  establish  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  in  that  northern  area.  The 
Minnesota  ARA  revolving  fund  at  present 
has  approximately  $1,200,000  in  unallocated 
funds  to  match  local,  private,  and  Federal 
funds  for  new  industries  in  northern  Minne¬ 
sota. 

The  modest  progress  indicates  that  we  are 
making  gains  toward  diversification  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  northern  Minnesota.  The  goal  to 
provide  a  healthy  economy  in  northern  Min¬ 
nesota  must  be  a  continuing  one  and  this 
administration  will  continue  to  work  to¬ 
ward  the  achievement  of  this  goal.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  better  understanding  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  area  and  to  determine  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  industries  which  might  be  located 
in  the  area  we  have,  by  coordinating  our 
efforts  with  the  various  Federal  agencies, 
requested  and  received  technical  assistance 
funds  for  21  projects  involving  $1,408,399 
Federal  and  private  funds  for  research 
studies  in  the  following  areas:  10  mineral 
feasibility  studies,  2  forest  products,  1  plastic 
and  chemical  industry  study,  1  peat  feasi¬ 
bility  study,  1  transportation  study,  1  com¬ 
mercial  fishing  industry  study,  1  wild  rice 
processing  study,  1  paper  mill,  and  2  recrea¬ 
tion  feasibility  studies. 

One  of  the  most  important  studies  is  the 
study  of  transportation  in  northern  Min¬ 
nesota.  This  study  by  Federal  ARA  technical 
assistance  is  conducting  studies  in  many 
areas  of  transportation.  An  example  of  this 
is  a  joint  study  of  package  freight  on  the 
Great  Lakes  between  the  State  ARA  and 
W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.  This  package  freight 
study  is  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  a  package  freight  industry 
could  be  again  revitalized  to  aid  the  economy 
of  northern  Minnesota.  This  study  will  con¬ 
tact  and  interview  firms  throughout  the 
Great  Lakes  area  who  presently  ship  their 
products  by  means  other  than  Great  Lakes 
package  freight.  Based  on  preliminary  stud¬ 
ies  package  freight  can  be  shipped  more 
cheaply  via  the  Great  Lakes  than  by  other 
present  means  of  transportation. 

I  have  given  you  a  list  of  some  of  the 
projects  and  some  of  the  accomplishments 
under  the  Federal  and  State  ARA  program. 
We  have  made  a  small  beginning  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  because  areas  of  chronic  and 
persistent  unemployment  will  be  a  contin¬ 
uing  one  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
area  redevelopment  if  properly  administered 
can  provide  the  tools  to  bring  new  economic 
activity  to  areas  such  as  northern  Min¬ 
nesota.  I  might  add  that  because  of  the 
dramatic  changes  that  go  on  in  our  economy, 
places  other  than  northern  Minnesota  who 
are  presently  enjoying  a  high  level  of  pros¬ 
perity  may  suddenly  find  themselves  with 
high  unemployment  and  may  then  be  in 
need  of  such  a  program  as  area  redevelop¬ 
ment. 

ARA  is  a  comparatively  new  program  only 
3  years  old  and  it  is  important  that  such 
a  new  program  as  ARA  be  reviewed  and 
strengthened  where  experience  indicates  that 
there  are  opportunities  to  improve  it.  The 
ARA  program  as  I  indicated  is  to  generate 
new  job  opportunities  in  areas  suffering  from 
chronic  unemployment  and  underemploy¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  vital  beachhead  in  the  war 
against  poverty  and  the  essential  underpin¬ 
ning  of  special  regional  programs. 

As  administrator  of  the  State  ARA  pro¬ 
gram  it  has  been  our  experience  that  there 
are  some  changes  that  should  be  made  in 
both  the  Federal  and  State  ARA  laws.  This 
is  a  New  Frontier  program  and  it  has  had 
some  problems  and  has  not  worked  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  administrators  such  as  myself  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  can. 

I  would  recommend  certain  administrative 
changes  and  amendments  to  the  laws  in  the 
following  ways: 


SUGGESTED  ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES  AND 
AMENDMENTS  TO  PULIC  LAW  87-27 

I.  Administrative  procedure 

(A)  Processing,  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  ARA  project  applications  done  at  the 
ARA  and  SBA  offices  rather  than  ARA  offices 
in  Washington  for  loans  which  do  not  exceed 
a  total  of  $300,000. 

Reasons 

1.  One  of  the  greatest  criticisms  of  the 
ARA  program  is  the  long  delay  in  approv¬ 
ing  or  disapproving  of  project  proposal  appli¬ 
cations. 

2.  In  many  cases  the  regional  office  staff 
has  firsthand  knowledge  and  information  as 
to  the  project  including  the  applicants,  the 
product,  the  market,  etc.,  and  therefore,  a 
decision  could  be  made  on  the  application 
much  more  quickly. 

3.  The  applicant  is  placed  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage  because  of  distance  in  providing 
the  additional  information  that  is  requested 
by  the  loan  processors  of  the  application.  As 
a  result  there  is  a  great  deal  of  time  lost  in 
transmitting  to  the  Washington  office  the  re¬ 
quired  additional  information. 

(B)  Recreational  project  proposals:  (1) 
Rescind  the  order  that  provides  a  lower  per¬ 
centage  of  participation  by  the  Federal  ARA 
on  recreational  project  proposals  and  allow 
the  Federal  ARA  to  participate  up  to  65 
percent  of  the  cost  on  recreational  projects 
that  provide  year-around  recreational  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Reasons 

1.  Based  on  our  experience  in  Minnesota 
the  approved  year-around  recreational  proj¬ 
ects  are  a  great  stimulus  to  the  economy  and 
are  generating  many  new  indirect  job  op¬ 
portunities  and  will  prove  to  be  some  of  our 
most  successful  projects. 

(O)  Greater  emphasis  and  recognition  to 
indirect  employment  in  the  processing  of  an 
ARA  project. 

I.  ARA  approved  projects  in  Minnesota  in 
many  cases  have  provided  more  indirect  job 
opportunities  than  direct  opportunities. 

II.  Loans  and  participation 

(A)  Local  10-percent  equity: 

1.  Local  participating  loans  should  not  be 
placed  in  an  equity  position  and  repayable 
after  the  Federal  and  other  financial  institu¬ 
tions  such  as  banks  are  repaid  in  full.  Local 
10-percent  participation  should  be  paid  on  a 
concurrent  basis  with  other  Federal  and 
financial  institutions. 

2.  Allow  applicants  to  participate  in  the 
local  10  percent  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
25  percent  of  the  local  10-percent  participa¬ 
tion. 

(a)  Alternative:  Allow  applicant  to  partic¬ 
ipate  up  to  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  and  thereby  reduce  local  participa¬ 
tion  to  5  percent  of  the  total  project  where 
hardship  is  demonstrated  by  the  local  re¬ 
development  agency. 

Reasons 

1.  Allowing  the  local  10-percent  participa¬ 
tion  to  be  paid  off  concurrently  with  the 
Federal  and  private  institution  funds  will 
provide  immediate  and  continued  seed 
capital  for  future  ARA  projects  within  the 
local  development  area. 

2(a)  Because  of  the  difficulty  local  ARA 
agencies  have  in  raising  the  10  percent  local 
equity  some  applicants  are  desirous  in  plac¬ 
ing  additional  funds  in  the  project  where 
local  agencies  are  not  able  to  raise  the  funds 
within  the  area. 

III.  Redevelopment  areas 

(A)  Redefine  local  development  areas 
from  a  definition  based  on  political  subdivi¬ 
sions  to  a  regional  economic  development 
area. 

Reasons 

1.  Local  development  areas  defined  on  a 
political  subdivision  basis  do  not: 


(a)  Provide  for  sound  planning  because 
the  boundaries  in  many  cases  have  been 
established  on  an  artificial  basis  rather  than 
on  an  economic  or  trade  area  basis. 
(Counties  are  excellent  examples.  Many  of 
their  boundaries  have  been  established  by 
using  lakes,  rivers,  old  logging  trails  or  sec¬ 
tion  lines  as  boundary  lines.) 

(b)  Provide  for  broader  source  of  funds 
for  local  participation  in  projects. 

(c)  Provide  for  greater  selection  of  talent 
to  serve  on  regional  economic  development 
agency. 

(d)  Prevent  the  duplication  of  project  pro¬ 
posals  which  presently  come  from  the  small 
local  development  agencies  within  the  trade 
area. 

(e)  Prevent  future  competition  between 
the  small  local  ARA  agencies  who  sponsor 
similar  project  proposals  especially  in  the 
natural  resources  and  recreational  indus¬ 
tries. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  AREA  REDEVEL¬ 
OPMENT  ACT  1965  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Proposal  I 

A  legislative  act  amending  the  present 
ARA  act  to  authorize  the  participation  of 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  revolv¬ 
ing  funds  with  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  loan  funds  as  provided  for  in  title  4  of 
the  Economic  Opportunities  Act  of  1964. 
These  loans  would  be  long  term  to  small 
business  such  as  the  tourist  industry  in  the 
area  redevelopment  counties  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota. 

Reason 

Both  of  these  acts  would  have  the  effect 
of  providing  additional  financing  to  the 
tourist  and  resort  Industry.  It  is  a  well- 
established  fact  that  the  present  resorts  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota  are  badly  in  need  of 
updating  and  expansions  in  order  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  vacationers 
in  the  Nation.  With  greater  leisure  time  the 
number  of  people  seeking  vacations  will  in¬ 
crease  and  with  these  additional  methods  of 
financing  the  resorters  will  have  greater  op¬ 
portunities  to  obtain  the  necessary  financing 
for  the  needed  expansion  and  development 
of  their  facilities.  Presently  both  private 
lending  institutions  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  in  many  cases  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  loans  to  resorts  because  of  the  limited 
income  the  resorters  have  for  the  repayment 
of  these  loans. 

Under  these  proposals  longer  term  financ¬ 
ing  could  be  arranged  so  that  the  amortiza¬ 
tion  period  is  longer  and  therefore  the  loans 
would  be  made  more  attractive  to  the  tourist 
and  resort  industry. 

Proposal  II 

An  amendment  to  the  State  ARA  Act 
granting  authority  to  political  subdivisions 
who  have  established  local  ARA  agencies 
permissive  legislation  to  reimburse  local  ARA 
agency  members  payment  of  certain  ex¬ 
penses  to  members  of  that  agency. 

Reason 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  provide  certain 
expenses  to  members  of  the  agency  in  the 
processing  of  applications  and  necessary 
meetings  and  travel  incurred  in  carrying  out 
the  responsibilities  as  ARA  agency  members. 

Proposal  III 

The  following  proposal  also  provides  a 
method  by  which  ARA  agency  members  can 
be  reimbursed. 

An  amendment  to  the  State  ARA  Act 
granting  authority  to  local  agencies  to 
charge  the  applicant  for  ARA  funds  a  fee 
for  the  processing  of  ARA  loans  based  on  a 
percentage  of  the  loan  or  on  a  flat  fee  basis. 

(Note  (administrative  change). — Allow 
State  ARA  revolving  funds  to  be  used  for 
capital  loans  up  to  10  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  project  with  local  develop¬ 
ment  corporation  and  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  502  loan  funds.) 
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Reason 

The  purpose  of  this  administrative  change 
is  to  aid  local  development  corporations  in 
meeting  their  portion  of  the  SBA  502  loan 
requirements.  Under  the  existing  502  loan 
program  local  development  corporations  can 
receive  up  to  80  percent  from  the  SBA  for 
a  proposed  industry  in  their  community. 
The  requirements  on  the  part  of  the  local 
development  corporation  are  that  they  must 
provide  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 
Therefore  by  providing  ARA  revolving  funds 
to  local  development  corporations  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  project  it  would  greatly  aid 
the  development  of  new  industries  desiring 
to  take  advantage  of  SBA  502  loan  funds. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  de¬ 
spite  all  this,  however,  I  must  report  that 
in  January  of  1964,  in  Itasca  County,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Mesabi  Iron 
Range,  there  was  an  unemployment  rate 
of  23.8  percent;  in  St.  Louis  County  in  the 
heart  of  the  Mesabi  Range,  it  was  15.2 
percent,  and  in  Lake  County  the  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  was  15.9  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  a  tabulation  of  unemployment  sta¬ 
tistics  for  January  1959,  1963,  and  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Work  force  of  unemployed  and  employed  by 
counties,  excluding  Duluth,  for  January 
1959,  1963,  and  1964 


January 

1959 

January 

1963 

January 

1964 

Itasca  County: 

Total  labor  force . 

13, 300 

11,800 

12,600 

Total  unemployed _ 

2,900 

3,300 

3,000 

Unemployment  rate 
(percent) _  ._  .. 

20.3 

28.1 

23.8 

St.  Louis  County  (ex¬ 
cluding  Duluth): 
Total  labor  force.  ... 

40,400 

37,900 

36, 300 

Total  unemployed _ 

6, 100 

7,800 

5,500 

Unemployment  rate 
(percent) . . 

9.5 

20.6 

15.2 

Lake  County: 

Total  labor  force _ 

5,935 

4,982 

4,261 

Total  unemployed _ 

658 

654 

679 

Unemployment  rate 
(percent) _ 

11.1 

13.1 

15.9 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  cite  many  other  figures  to  show 
that  persistent  unemployment  is  still 
with  us. 

Although  the  unemployment  figures 
improved  during  the  summer,  it  is  still 
the  case  that  the  seasonal  character  of 
much  of  our  work  and  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  problems  persist  and  remain. 

Despite  the  vast  potential  of  our 
greatly  gifted  people,  our  resources, 
water,  taconite,  timber,  minerals,  and 
other  resources,  we  still  have  a  great 
need  to  diversify,  and  a  compelling  need 
for  a  regional  approach  which  will  help 
us — somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  Appa¬ 
lachia — to  do  a  better  job  than  we  can 
do  by  ourselves.  We  will  continue  to 
make  progress — and  we  will  achieve  our 
goals — but  this  type  of  aid  would  be  most 
helpful. 

We  would  like  to  have  a  Federal  de¬ 
velopment  road  stretching  from  the 
Vermilion  Range  in  northeastern  Min¬ 
nesota  through  the  great  Mesabi  and 
down  through  the  Cuyuna  Range.  We 
would  like  to  have  assistance  in  filling 
the  ugly  and  now  abandoned  huge,  open 
pit  mines,  some  of  which  have  lost  any 
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conceivable  economic  usability.  If  they 
were  filled  we  could  use  these  areas  for 
housing,  businesses,  industrial  parks,  or 
for  any  number  of  other  purposes — and 
a  serious  eyesore  would  have  been  re¬ 
moved. 

We  would  like  to  have  technical  help 
in  improving  the  development  of  our 
timber  industry  in  terms  of  both  timber 
processing  and  marketing.  We  could 
use  additional  help  in  water  resource 
planning  and  also  in  conservation  plan¬ 
ning.  We  could  use  additional  help  in 
vocational  training,  so  that  we  can  train 
our  men  to  occupy  the  industrial  posi¬ 
tions  which  we  have  created  and  hope¬ 
fully  will  create  through  ARA,  SBA,  and 
other  programs,  public  and  private. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  the'  admin¬ 
istration  will  support  programs  for  a 
regional  approach  to  the  upper  Great 
Lakes.  The  original  idea,  I  believe,  for 
an  Upper  Great  Lakes  Development 
Agency  came  during  a  conference  held 
with  Mr.  Jeno  Paulucci  and  others  in 
northeastern  Minnesota.  We  proposed 
to  the  then  Kennedy  administration  that 
there  be  created  such  a  regional  de¬ 
velopment  organization. 

The  late,  great  President  Kennedy,  in 
a  speech  on  September  25,  1963,  to  the 
Duluth  Land  and  Peoples  Conference, 
proposed  and  pledged  the  creation  of 
such  a  development  for  the  upper  Great 
Lakes. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  and  be  a 
sponsor  of  the  Appalachian  regional  de¬ 
velopment  bill,  but  I  believe  it  must  be 
understood  that  many  of  its  provisions 
which  would  help  Appalachia  would  also 
be  most  helpful  to  us,  even  though  the 
basic  nature  of  the  problem  is  different 
in  many  respects. 

reject  federal  grants  for  cattle  in 

APPALACHIA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  previ¬ 
ously  in  this  debate  it  has  been  argued 
that  those  of  us  from  the  Middle  West 
should  not  object,  because  this  proposal 
is  tailored  after  the  model  of  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program.  That 
statement  is  partly  true,  Mr.  President, 
but  only  partly.  There  are  significant 
differences. 

In  the  first  place,  all  we  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  do  in  the  Middle  West  is  to  stabilize 
"  our  livestock  economy  and  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  deterioration  of  the  soil.  We  have 
not  tried  to  use  Government  money  to 
build  up  additional  beef  cattle  produc¬ 
tivity.  In  Appalachia,  by  contrast,  the 
effort  is  to  create  new  productive  capac¬ 
ity,  by  bringing  new  land  into  use.  It  is 
certain  that  such  lands  would  be  used 
for  livestock.  There  is  no  other  use  to 
which  improved  pasturelands  can  be  put. 

Moreover,  it  is  contemplated  by  the 
sponsors  and  advocates  of  the  bill  that 
this  use  be  made  of  it.  Page  12  of  the 
Senate  report  reads : 

It  [sec.  203]  offers  no  special  provisions  for 
assisting  livestock  operations  In  Appalachia. 
The  committee  assumes  that  after  the  land  Is 
restored  and  revegetated,  the  operation  of 
free  markets  factors,  in  conjunction  with  al¬ 
ready  established  Federal  programs,  will 
supply  this  need. 

More  important,  this  bill  definitely 
contemplates  a  Federal  contribution  of 


80  percent.  I  realize  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  statute  governing  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  does  not 
specify  the  percentage  which  would  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  it 
has  been  argued  that  theoretically  the 
Federal  contribution  in  this  case,  also, 
might  be  as  much  as  80  percent  or  more. 
That  is  pure  theory,  however.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Great  Plains  program  for  the 
most  part  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  a  Fed¬ 
eral  contribution  of  50  percent,  with  the 
landowner  paying  a  full  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  the  improvement.  In  a  relatively 
few  cases,  the  Federal  contribution  has 
been  as  high  as  60  percent.  In  recent 
years,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter¬ 
mine,  the  Federal  Government  in  no  case 
has  approved  a  Federal  contribution  in 
excess  of  60  percent. 

In  this  Appalachia  bill,  however,  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  various  programs — 
not  just  the  program  of  agriculture  im¬ 
provement,  but  the  other  programs  as 
well — seems  to  be  in  terms  of  a  Federal 
contribution  of  70  or  80  percent  in  most 
cases.  The  highway  grants  contemplate 
a  Federal  contribution  of  as  much  as  70 
percent.  The  health  facilities  under  sec¬ 
tion  202  provide  for  80  percent  grants. 
Section  203,  the  agriculture  assistance 
prmits  80-percent  grants,  and  so  on. 

Now  to  return  to  the  program  for  pas¬ 
ture  improvement  as  originally  discussed 
in  the  hearings  held  last  year.  Both  Sec¬ 
retary  Freeman  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
spoke  last  year  of  bringing  9%  million 
acres  into  productive  use  in  Appalachia 
through  this  program. 

This  year,  speaking  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  Mr.  John  L.  Sweeney,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Development  Planning 
Committee  for  Appalachia,  used  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  8.6  million  acres  amount  of  land 
requiring  erosion  control.  Either  way 
that  is  a  tremendously  large  acreage  to 
be  added  to  the  land  available  for  beef 
production.  Mr.  Sweeney  said  further 
that  the  Government  expected  to  help 
improve  approximately  3.3  million  acres 
during  the  life  of  this  program  or  ap¬ 
proximately  500,000  acres  a  year. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  program 
would  not  really  result  in  additional  pro¬ 
duction  of  cattle.  On  that  point,  let  me 
read  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sweeney: 

Within  the  normal  program  of  the  Federal 
Government,  primarily  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration’s  loan  program,  the 
farmers  will  have  available  some  loans  to  in¬ 
crease  their  herds  or  put  new  feeder  calf  op¬ 
erations  into  these  pastures.  But  this  pro¬ 
gram  contained  in  S.  3  is  primarily  patterned 
after  the  Great  Plains  conservation  program 
which  helped  achieve,  in  that  broad  region  of 
the  country,  the  water  resource  and  land 
treatment  Improvement  that  so  desperately 
is  needed  with  the  Appalachia  region. 

Further  on  Mr.  Sweeney  said: 

We  hope  also  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration  loan  program  can  be  increased 
to  provide  for  better  land  treatment,  and 
also,  where  it  seems  feasible,  for  the  farmer 
to  better  utilize  that  pasture  by  an  increase 
in  his  livestock. 

A  little  later  he  said : 

This  can  be  done  by  establishing  an  ade¬ 
quate  vegetative  covering  on  some  of  the 
land  or  by  turning  it  into  pastureland 
capable  of  supporting  economical  livestock 
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operations.  Section  203  will  provide  to  eli¬ 
gible  farms,  grants  covering  the  cost  of  80 
percent  of  the  improvement  of  up  to  25  acres 
of  land  which  either  has  no  protective 
covering  or  which  needs  improvement  in 
order  to  make  it  economically  feasible  for 
livestock  production. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  remind  you  that 
we  are  now,  today,  paying  farmers  in  the 
Midwest  and  elsewhere  to  take  land  out 
of  production  through  the  conservation 
reserve  program.  How  is  it  possible  to 
argue  that  there  is  no  inconsistency 
here?  Why  bring  land  to  a  state  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  when  we  already  have  national 
policies  based,  in  effect,  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  productive 
land?  Certainly,  that  is  the  whole  theory 
and  justification  of  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  or  soil  bank. 

If  we  must  do  something  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Appalachia,  perhaps  it  ould  be 
more  sensible  to  pay  those  farmers  not 
to  improve  their  land  and  not  to  bring 
back  into  production,  either  with  or 
without  Federal  assistance.  Perhaps  that 
suggestion  sounds  facetious,  but  it  is 
more  sensible  than  spending  Govern¬ 
ment  money  to  bring  land  into  produc¬ 
tion  in  Appalachia  while  simultaneously 
we  are  spending  other  Government  mon¬ 
ey  to  take  land  out  of  production  else¬ 
where  in  the  country. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  undesirable 
and  disheartening  aspect  to  this  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  President.  In  fact,  it  cre¬ 
ates  and  compounds  a  most  cruel  hoax 
on  those  farmers  who  would  want  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  grant  of  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cost  of  improving  50  acres  of 
land  occupied  by  such  owner,  operator, 
or  occupier. 

It  will  raise  false  hopes  that  he  will  be 
able  to  make  it  by  entering  into  the 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  receiving  proceeds  of  the 
grant  it  provides.  He  would  be  led  to 
believe  that  by  investing  his  20  percent 
of  the  cost  and  “in  conjunction  with  al¬ 
ready  established  Federal  programs”  he 
would  be  able  to  establish  a  productive 
and  profitable  economic  unit. 

This  just  would  not  be  so. 

According  to  Secretary  Freeman’s 
testimony,  such  a  result  could  not  be 
achieved  even  with  the  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  assistance. 

Twenty-five  acres  of  pasture  in  Appa¬ 
lachia  would  support  at  most  6  to  8  ani¬ 
mal  units.  Fifty  acres  would  double  this 
to  12  to  16  units.  This  simply  is  not 
enough  to  do  the  job.  It  is  not  enough 
to  make  a  cow-calf  operation  economic. 
A  much  larger  farm  unit  would  be 
needed. 

Let  us  consider  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  area  and  a  farmer  which  admit¬ 
tedly  are  among  the  most  poverty 
stricken  in  Appalachia. 

Yet,  the  farmer-owner  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  raise  a  20 -percent  contribu¬ 
tion  to  these  programs.  Where  would  he 
get  the  20  percent?  Very  likely  he  would 
be  helped  out  in  one  way  or  another  by 
the  same  source  which  supplies  the  80 
percent.  So  the  subsidy  would  be  100 
percent — but  that  would  be  only  for  the 
pastureland  which  in  due  time  wjdl  be¬ 
come  capable  of  producing  feeder  calves. 


But  the  farmer-owner  would  then  need 
breeder  stock.  Granted  that  he  would 
get  the  money  to  prepare  the  pasture 
where  would  he  get  the  capital  to  get  the 
breeder  stock — this  farmer-owner  who 
is  among  the  “most  poverty  stricken  in 
Appalachia”? 

The  committee  report  seeks  to  supply 
the  answer  to  this  by  saying: 

The  committee  assumes  that  after  the 
land  is  restored  and  revegetated,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  free  market  factors  in  conjunction 
with  already  established  Federal  programs 
will  supply  this  need. 

There  is  the  path  and  the  way. 

A  grant  upon  a  grant  to  prepare  the 
land.  A  further  resort  to  other  Federal 
programs  “already  established”  to  get 
breeding  stock  and  to  maintain  the  oper¬ 
ation  until  it  gets  into  full  production. 

And  when  it  does  get  into  full  cycle,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  uneconomic  and  in¬ 
adequate.  This  would  necessitate  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  subsidy  into  the  future  and 
much  beyond  the  scope  provided  by  the 
bill. 

A  subsidy  to  the  degree  and  in  a  dura¬ 
tion  it  would  be  highly  unfair  to  those 
who  are  not  similarly  favored  and  who 
are  trying  to  make  it  on  their  own. 

Up  to  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
talking  about  the  farmer-owner.  Last 
year’s  bill  was  limited  to  landowners. 

Not  so  this  year.  Something  new  has 
been  added.  The  financial  and  other  as¬ 
sistance  can  now  be  furnished  to  any 
landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  of  such 
land.  It  would  be  available  to  the  land 
occupied  by  such  owner,  operator,  or 
occupier. 

Mr.  President,  if  such  a  unit  is  uneco¬ 
nomic  to  the  landowner,  it  is  inevitable 
that  it  would  be  even  more  uneconomic 
in  the  hands  of  an  occupier  who  does  not 
even  own  it.  Unless,  of  course,  the 
Federal  Treasury  will  be  requested  to 
borrow  even  more  money  for  a  longer 
period  of  years  to  get  the  job  done. 

This  obvious  and  inescapable  neces¬ 
sity  for  long  time  and  maybe  even  indefi¬ 
nite  grants  or  subsidies  to  the  50-acre 
Appalachia  units,  most  severely  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  the  Great  Plains  pro¬ 
gram,  in  addition  to  the  points  already 
set  out. 

But  the  worst  cut  of  all  is  that  at  its 
very  best,  and  with  all  the  Federal  help 
he  can  get,  the  operator  or  occupier  will 
not  have  a  future  to  look  to.  At  best,  it 
will  be  but  a  submarginal  income  and  a 
substandard  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  when  similar 
legislation  relating  to  Appalachia  was 
under  consideration,  the  people  of  this 
country  had  adequate  warning  as  to 
what  it  contained.  The  bill  was  re¬ 
ported  in  good  time,  it  remained  upon 
the  Senate  Calendar  for  a  reasonable 
period,  and  its  terms  were  matters  of 
widespread  public  knowledge.  Cattle¬ 
men  and  others  who  might  be  interested 
had  an  opportunity  to  inform  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  waken  public  interest  and 
understanding  of  the  implications  and 
consequences  of  the  various  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

As  a  result,  ranchers  and  cattlefeed- 
ers  had  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
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protests  heard  against  the  ill-advised 
proposal  to  stimulate  increased  beef 
production  through  Federal  subsidies. 
Last  year  section  203  was  stricken  from 
the  bill  on  the  basis  of  those  protests. 

This  year,  for  reasons  that  have  not 
been  made  clear,  this  bill  is  being  acted 
upon  on  a  hurry-up  basis.  We  are  given 
to  understand  that  there  is  some  urgent 
need  for  the  Senate  to  act  upon  it  imme¬ 
diately,  today,  although  it  was  not  even 
reported  until  last  Thursday.  No  doubt 
it  will  be  argued  that  we  need  take  no 
time  with  it  this  year,  because  we  have 
already  considered  and  passed  the  bill 
once  before,  that  is,  last  year.  But  we 
did  not  pass  section  203  before;  in  fact, 
we  specifically  rejected  it  on  that  previ¬ 
ous  occasion.  It  is  argued  that  the  new 
section  203  is  totally  different,  but  if  so, 
it  deserves  full  consideration  and  broad 
public  attention,  instead  of  this  hurry- 
up  treatment. 

Although  this  bill  is  being  considered 
so  hurriedly,  already  I  have  received  a 
protest  from  the  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Association,  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

January  28, 1965. 

Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska, 

XJ.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association 
is  firmly  opposed  to  section  203  of  S.  3  which 
would  allow  subsidized  development  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  livestock  production  in  new 
areas  when  supplies  are  already  adequate 
and  burdensome  in  some  instances.  The  as¬ 
sociation  objects  to  legislation  which 
amounts  to  overriding  the  free  working  of 
economic  forces  which  should  determine  the 
existence  and  development  of  livestock  and 
agricultural  production. 

Don  F.  Magdanz, 

Executive  Secretary-Treasurer,  National 
livestock  Feeders  Association. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Evidently  this  great  national  organiza¬ 
tion  feels  strongly  about  the  matter.  If 
more  time  had  been  permitted  for  the 
terms  of  this  bill  to  become  publicly 
known,  no  doubt  many,  many  protests 
from  cattlemen  and  their  organizations 
would  have  been  received.  At  least,  if 
the  proposal  is  as  harmless  as  its  sponsors 
say  it  is,  there  would  have  been  time  to 
debate  that  argument  publicly,  and  per¬ 
haps  clear  up  the  matter. 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  if  this  pro¬ 
posal  is  meritorious,  it  be  deleted  from 
this  bill  and  introduced  by  its  support¬ 
ers  as  a  separate  bill,  instead  of  being 
smuggled  through  as  part  of  a  larger 
measure  dealing  principally  with  high¬ 
way  construction  for  Appalachia.  If  it 
were  reintroduced  separately,  it  could 
be  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  for  study  by  those  familiar 
with  farm  problems. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  all  during  the 
long  struggle  of  the  past  2  years  by  the 
cattle  industry  to  hold  its  head  above 
water  in  spite  of  the  distressing  level  of 
prices,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in¬ 
sisted,  over  and  over  again,  that  the 
great  source  of  our  troubles  was  our  own 
U.S.  overproduction.  When  some  of  us 
pointed  to  the  rapid  increase  and  multi¬ 
plication  of  imports  of  beef,  we  were  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  American  cattle  industry 
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should  get  its  own  house  in  order.  We 
were  told  to  cut  back  on  our  own  produc¬ 
tion,  and  thus  relieve  the  market  of  the 
great  oversupply  of  beef. 

Now  we  learn  that  a  cutback  in  cattle 
numbers  produced  in  the  West  and  Mid¬ 
dle  West  are  likely  to  be  replaced  by  an 
increase  in  cattle  numbers  from  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region. 

If  the  steel  mills  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago  were  shut  down  for  lack  of  sales, 
would  the  Federal  Government  adopt  a 
program  of  subsidizing  the  construction 
of  additional  facilities  for  producing  steel 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  and  then  argue 
that  it  had  created  new  jobs  by  doing  so? 
If  the  coal  mines  of  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  were  closed  down  for  lack  of 
markets — as  some  of  them  are,  I  under¬ 
stand — should  Federal  funds  go  to  help 
their  competitors?  Of  course  not. 

Certainly,  the  situation  is  the  same  for 
beef.  New  beef  production  artificially 
brought  into  existence  in  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  region  must  certainly  displace  a 
corresponding  production  of  beef  some¬ 
where  else. 

Last  year  we  were  also  told  that  these 
additional  feeder  calves  and  cattle  from 
Appalachia  would  substitute  for  the  im¬ 
ported  feeders  we  now  receive  from 
Mexico  and  Canada.  What  an  argument 
of  sophistry  that  is.  Feeder  cattle  have 
been  imported  from  Mexico  and  Canada 
^for  a  good  many  years.  It  is  not  because 
we  could  not  produce  enough  stockers 
and  feeders  here  at  home.  The  number 
of  beef  calves  and  of  feeder  steers  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased  but  imports  have  continued  to 
come  in.  In  practice,  Mexico  and  Can¬ 
ada  will  continue  to  send  us  their  sur¬ 
plus  feeder  cattle  and  calves  as  long  as 
our  tariff  remains  low  and  as  long  as 
we  place  no  other  impediments  in  the 
way  of  such  trade. 

Increased  supplies  of  such  cattle  from 
Appalachia  will  not  displace  these  im¬ 
ports.  Rather,  this  will  simply  add  that 
much  supply  to  the  market  and  compete 
directly jwith  our  own  feeders  produced 
in  other  parts  of  this  country.  ; 

It  is  regrettable  that  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment  the  issue  is 
made  to  appear  as  a  sectional  conflict,  as 
if  one  part  of  our  country  were  opposed 
to  the  aspirations  of  another.  If  it  does 
so  appear,  that  is  not  the  result  of  any 
deliberate  intention  on  my  part.  Al¬ 
though  the  cattlemen  of  my  State  may  be 
in  competition  with  those  of  Appalachia 
or  other  sections,  there  is  no  animosity 
in  our  competition.  To  the  farmers  of 
Appalachia,  we  say,  “We  wish  you  well. 
You  are  welcome  to  compete  with  us, 
utilizing  any  means  that  your  skill  and 
your  brains  enable  you  to  use,  in  our 
great  American  competitive  system.  We 
ask  only  one  thing;  that  the  competition 
be  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis.” 

Because  this  proposal  is  essentially  dis¬ 
criminatory  against  the  beef  producers 
of  other  parts  of  the  country,  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  adopt  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  me  and  eight  cosponsors,  and 
dql’ete  section  203  from  the  bill.  If  the 
program  envisioned  by  section  203  is  as 
sound,  worthwhile,  and  fair  as  its  sup¬ 
porters  appear  to  believe,  it  is  suggested 
that  they  reintroduce  it  as  a  separate 


measure  so  that  it  can  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
there  be  studied,  both  as  to  its  soundness 
from  the  standpoint  of  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment  and  conservation,  and  also  as 
to  its  effect  upon  the  farm  production 
and  price  situation,  particularly  of  the 
beef  cattle  industry,  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  Public 
Law  1021,  84th  Congress,  2d  session, 
which  authorized  the  Great  Plains  con¬ 
servation  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H.R.  11833 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation  and 

Domestic  Allotment  Act  and  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide 

for  a  Great  Plains  conservation  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  (a) 
by  inserting  “(a)’’  after  the  period  following 
“Sec.  16,”  and  (b)  by  adding  the  following 
subsection : 

“(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law¬ 
'll)  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  within 
the  amounts  of  such  appropriations  as  may 
be  provided  therefor,  to  enter  into  contracts 
of  not  to  exceed  ten  years  with  producers  in 
the  Great  Plains  area  determined  by  him  to 
have  control  for  the  contract  period  of  the 
farms  or  ranches  covered  thereby.  Such 
contracts  shall  be  designed  to  assist  farm 
and  ranch  operators  to  make,  in  orderly 
progression  over  a  period  of  years,  changes 
in  their  cropping  systems  and  land  uses 
which  are  needed  to  conserve  the  soil  and 
water  resources  of  their  farms  and  ranches 
and  to  install  the  soil  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion  measures  needed  under  such  changed 
systems  and  uses.  Such  contracts  shall  be 
in  effect  during  the  priod  ending  not  later 
than  December  31,  1971,  on  farms  and 
ranches  in  counties  in  the  Great  Plains  area 
of  the  States  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Okla¬ 
homa,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming, 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  susceptible  to 
serious  wind  erosion  by  reason  of  their  soil 
types,  terrain,  and  climatic  and  other  factors. 
The  producer  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary 
a  plan  of  farming  operations  which  incor¬ 
porates  such  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  and  principles  as  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  him  to  be  practicable  for  maxi¬ 
mum  mitigation  of  climatic  hazards  of  the 
area  in  which  the  farm  is  located,  and  which 
outlines  a  schedule  of  proposed  changes  in 
cropping  systems  and  land  use  and  of  the 
conservation  measures  which  are  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  on  the  farm  or  ranch  during  the 
contract  period  to  protect  the  farm  or  ranch 
from  erosion  and  deterioration  by  natural 
causes.  Under  the  contract  the  producer 
shall  agree — • 

“(i)  to  effectuate  the  plan  for  his  farm  or 
ranch  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
schedule  outlined  therein  unless  any  re¬ 
quirement  thereof  is  waived  or  modified  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection; 

“(ii)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  pay¬ 
ments  or  grants  under  the  contract  and  re¬ 
fund  to  the  United  States  all  payments  or 
grants  received  thereunder  upon  his  violation 
of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the  time 
he  has  control  of  the  farm  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  or  to  make  refunds  or  accept  such  pay¬ 
ment  adjustments  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 


appropriate  if  he  determines  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer's  violation  does  not  warrant  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  contract; 

“(ill)  upon  transfer  of  his  right  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  farm  or  ranch  during  the  con¬ 
tract  period  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further 
payments  or  grants  under  the  contract  and 
refund  to  the  United  States  all  payments  or 
grants  received  thereunder  unless  the  trans¬ 
feree  of  the  farm  or  ranch  agrees  with  the 
Secretary  to  assume  all  obligations  of  the 
contract; 

“(iv)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  contract  as  a  practice 
which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  contract; 

“(v)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  in¬ 
cludes  in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  program  or  to  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  of  the  program. 

In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer  the  Secretary  shall  agree  to  share  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  those  conservation  prac¬ 
tices  set  forth  in  the  contract  for  which  he 
determines  that  cost-sharing  is  appropriate 
and  in  the  public  interest.  The  portion  of 
such  cost  (including  labor)  to  be  shared  shall 
be  that  part  which  the  Secretary  determines 
is  necessary  and  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
-physical  installation  of  the  conservation 
measures  under  the  contract; 

“(2)  the  Secretary  may  terminate  any  con¬ 
tract  with  a  producer  by  mutual  agreement 
with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  termination  would  be  in  the  public 
interest,  and  may  agree  to  such  modification 
of  contracts  previously  entered  into  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  desirable  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  program  or  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  thereof; 

“(3)  insofar  as  the  acreage  of  cropland  on 
any  farm  entered  into  the  determination  of 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended,  the  cropland  acreage  on  the 
farm  shall  not  be  decreased  during  the  period 
of  any  contract  entered  into  under  this  sub¬ 
section  by  reason  of  any  action  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  such  contract; 

"(4)  the  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  de¬ 
termined  under  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
to  have  been  diverted  from  the  production 
of  any  commodity  subject  to  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  or  marketing  quotas  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  contract  entered  into  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  shall  be  considered  acreage  devoted  to 
the  commodity  for  the  purposes  of  establish¬ 
ing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage 
allotments  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 

“(5)  in  applying  the  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  (6)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (7  U.S.C.  1340(6)),  relating  to  the 
reduction  of  storage  amount  of  wheat,  any 
acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of 
wheat  under  the  program  carried  out  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  regarded  as  wheat 
acreage; 

"(6)  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  tech¬ 
nical  services  of  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  determining  the  scope  and 
provisions  of  any  plan  and  the  acceptability 
of  the  plan  for  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
the  program.  In  addition  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  programs  of  State 
and  local  agencies,  including  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  districts,  having  for  their  purposes  the 
objectives  of  maximum  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation; 

“(7)  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  without  fiscal  year  limitations, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subsection;  Provided,  That  the  total  cost 
of  the  program  (excluding  administrative 
costs)  shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000,  and  for 
any  program  year  payments  shall  not  exceed 
$25,000,000.  The  funds  made  available  for 
the  program  under  this  subsection  may  be 
expended  without  regard  to  the  maximum 
payment  limitation  and  small  payment  in- 
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creases  required  under  section  8(e)  of  this 
Act,  and  may  be  distributed  among  States 
without  regard  to  distribution  of  funds 
formulas  of  section  15  of  this  Act.  The  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  of, 
other  programs  in  such  area  authorized  by 
this  or  any  other  Act.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  334  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amend¬ 
ed,  effective  beginning  with  the  1957  crop  of 
wheat,  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“(g)  If  the  county  committee  determines 
that  any  producer  is  prevented  from  seeding 
wheat  for  harvest  as  grain  in  his  usual 
planting  season  because  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  and  the  operator  of  the 
farm  notifies  the  county  committee  not  later 
than  December  1,  in  any  area  where  only 
winter  wheat  is  grown,  or  June  1  in  the 
spring  wheat  area  (including  an  area  where 
both  spring  and  winter  wheat  are  grown) , 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  see  his  full  wheat 
allotment  for  the  crop  year  because  of  the 
unfavorable  weather  conditions,  the  entire 
farm  wheat  allotment  for  such  year  shall  be 
regarded  as  wheat  acreage  for  the  purposes  of 
establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments:  Provided,  That  if  any 
producer  on  a  farm  obtains  a  reduction  in  the 
storage  amount  of  any  previous  crop  of  wheat 
by  reason  of  underplanting  the  farm  wheat 
acreage  allotment  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6) 
of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
(7  U.S.C.  1340(6)),  or  by  reason  of  pro¬ 
ducing  less  than  the  normal  production  of 
the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  pursuant 
to  section  326(b)  of  this  Act,  this  provision 
may  not  be  made  applicable  to  such  farm 
with  respect  to  the  crop  of  wheat  for  which 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  was  established.” 

Approved  August  7,  1956. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  briefly  and  that  the  rule  of  ger¬ 
maneness  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  hour  is  late.  The  time  is  at  hand 
for  the  President  to  make  a  change  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  urge  that  our  Presi¬ 
dent  replace  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  as 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam, 
nominating  Kenneth  Keating,  of  New/ 
York,  to  succeed  him  in  that  extremely 
important  diplomatic  post.  / 

I  began  to  lose  confidence  in  General 
Taylor  when,  as  a  member  of  th/Com- 
mittee  on  Armed  Forces,  I  listens  to  his 
testimony  as  a  witness  before/nir  com¬ 
mittee,  that  the  South  Vietnam  forces 
were  winning  the  war  against  Commu¬ 
nist  aggression  and  infiltration  from  the 
north.  He  told  of  the  yrfen  new  military 
policy  under  the  instruction  of  Ameri¬ 
can  military  adviser;/ of  forming  defen¬ 
sive  compounds  ba/ind  barricades,  and 
that  time  after/time  the  Communist 
guerrillas  wouUT  attack  some  of  these 
compounds  a yfa  be  repulsed  and  leave 
such  and  supn  number  of  dead;  and  the 
defenders  /suffered  a  fewer  number  of 
dead.  Also,  sometimes  their  attacks 
succeeded,  he  admitted.  General  Tay¬ 
lor  testified  that  in  this  manner  South 
Vietnam  was  winning  the  war  against 
th/  Vietcong. 

/ Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  wondered  at 
"'the  time  and  I  spoke  out  asking  the  ques¬ 


tion:  How  could  any  nation  win  a  war  by 
keeping  its  forces  restrained  and  simply 
waiting  for  the  enemy  to  attack  then 
claiming  a  great  victory  as  they  believed 
the  enemy  suffered  more  casualties  than 
they?  My  view  is  that  the  only  way  the 
forces  of  South  Vietnam  can  possibly  win 
the  civil  war  in  which  they  are  invaded 
by  their  Communist  neighbors  from  the 
north,  is  to  roll  back  the  invaders  by  of¬ 
fensive  tactics.  However,  Mr.  President, 
General  Taylor  is  a  famed  American 
military  leader.  I  served  for  37  months 
in  World  War  II,  most  of  the  time  in  Italy 
and  North  Africa.  I  was  never  any¬ 
thing  other  than  a  civilian  in  uniform."^ 
Parenthetically  speaking,  I  could  never 
understand  the  tactics  of  our  great  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  in  World  War  H  invading 
Italy  from  the  southerly  part  of  the 
“boot”  of  that  long,  narrow  peninsula 
and  slowly  fighting  desperately  con¬ 
tested  battles  over  the  rough  mountain 
terrain,  finally  to  Rome  and  to  the  Po 
Valley.  It  was  beyond  my  comprehension 
why  the  5th  Army  instead  of  landing 
at  Salerno  did  not  land  on  the  side  of 
.Italy  north  of  Naples,  perhaps  at  Anziy' 
and  cut  across  Italy  meeting  our  All/s 
coming  from  the  other  side.  In  the  hmg 
hisrm-y  of  the  world  Rome  was  can/ red 
manyvmany  times  by  enemy  armjes,  but 
the  5trk  Army  with  which  I  served  in  a 
humble  \apacity  was  the  veuy  first  to 
capture  Rome  the  hard  way  from  the 
south.  X  f 

Frankly,  Mt  President/ I  take  a  dim 
view  of  generalsyor  form/  generals,  serv¬ 
ing  as  Ambassadors/  of  the  United 
States.  The  FounkU/g  Fathers,  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  Constitutim/of  our  country,  pro¬ 
vided  that  in  the  \Jnited  States  of 
America,  civilian  authority  must  always 
be  supreme  oyer  militarXauthority.  It 
is,  of  course/Tor  our  President  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  /  is  he  wishes  as  iMnbassador 
to  Southlnetnam.  An  AmbassS^or  is  the 
persona#  representative  of  our  Chief 
Execu/ve.  Admittedly,  the  situation  has 
goner from  bad  to  worse  in  SoutnViet- 
nam.  In  the  Washington  Daily  N^ws 
at  last  Saturday,  January  30,  there  wSs 
/published  a  most  informative  statements 
under  the  headline  “Taylor  Is  Doing  a 
Poor  Job  in  South  Vietnam,”  written  by 
a  news  correspondent  and  columnist, 
Walt  Friedenberg,  a  Scripps-Howard 
staff  writer,  returning  from  a  half  year 
in  Saigon  where  he  observed  the  entire 
situation  in  his  professional  capacity.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  arti¬ 
cle  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taylor  Is  Doing  a  Poor  Job  in  South 
Vietnam 

(By  Walt  Friedenberg) 

Is  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  doing  a  good  job  as 
our  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam? 

Granted  it’s  like  being  captain  of  a  leak¬ 
ing  ship  with  a  mutinous  crew  in  a  stormy 
sea,  the  answer,  in  my  judgment,  is  definitely 
“No.” 

The  63-year  old  general,  who  performed 
with  distinction  as  a  soldier,  has  been  unable 
to  become  an  effective  diplomat  amid  the 
complications  and  subtleties  of  Saigon. 

He  is  the  clean-cut  American  over  his  head 
operating  in  Asia. 


He  is  too  self-confidently  dedicated  to  the  / 
official  preset  solution  to  the  Communists/ 
guerrilla  war.  / 

He  is  too  insensitive  to  the  curves  #nd 
curlicues  of  Vietnamese  politics.  / 

too  cool  / 

He  is  too  cool  and  aloof  toward  th/vietna- 
mese  generals  to  become  their  confidant. 

And  in  General  Taylor,  the  TMited  States 
has  just  about  put  all  its  Vietnamese  eggs  in 
one  basket.  / 

Since  1961  when  Preside)/  Kennedy  sent 
him  to  Saigon  for  an  urgent  assessment.  Gen¬ 
eral  Taylor  has  been  the/hief  author  of  the 
plan.  / 

Since  July  when  ha/replaced  the  subtly  ef¬ 
fective  Henry  Cabo/  Lodge,  General  Taylor 
has  been  the  exec/or  of  the  plan. 

And  inasmucly'as  General  Taylor  has  fore¬ 
stalled  top-le\yf  visits  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense  and  State,  only  he  can  be  the  prime 
judge  of  hi^own  performance. 

/  HANDICAPPED 

From/he  start,  this  West  Point  general 
was  h/idicapped  by  his  earlier  associations. 

Hi/ admiration  for  Maj.  Gen.  Duong  Van 
(Bi/)  Minh,  the  politically  passe  Chief  of 
Sjfate,  ran  crossgrain  to  General  Minh’s  arch 
/ival  Maj.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh,  then 
Premier,  who  had  dumped  General  Minh  from 
real  power  but  still  suspected  his  ambitions. 

The  first  Taylor-Khanh  public  clash  came 
soon  over  the  issue  of  infiltration  from  North 
Vietnam. 

General  Khanh  insisted  it  was  large  scale. 
General  Taylor,  either  because  of  unsound 
intelligence  or  instructions  to  keep  the  Viet¬ 
nam  temperature  down  in  an  election  year, 
pooh-poohed  General  Khanh’s  appraisal. 

Also  in  July,  General  Khanh  publicly  called 
for  a  “to  the  north”  campaign,  partly  to 
deflect  attention  from  his  own  failures,  partly 
from  conviction  that  American  planes  and 
warships  ought  to  be  brought  into  action. 
General  Taylor  again  put  General  Khanh 
down. 

INFILTRATION 

As  it  turned  out,  the  United  States  this 
week  announced  that  10,000  Communists  in¬ 
filtrated  into  South  Vietnam  in  1964.  And 
General  Taylor  last  November  came  around 
to  advocating  air  strikes  in  Laos  and  North 
Vietnam. 

Because  of  these  differences.  General 
Khanh  did  not  take  General  Taylor  into  his 
confidence  over  a  new  charter  he  proclaimed 
in  August. 

The  move  roused  Buddhists  and  students 
and  these  two  factions  toppled  General 
vChanh. 

\To  a  large  degree  General  Taylor  is  pris¬ 
oner  of  the  American  idea  that  any  problem 
can  \e  solved  if  enough  money,  men,  and 
machnms  are  applied  to  it.  This  is  patently 
not  wor»ng  so  far. 

General\Taylor  also  has  fretted  unduly — 
as  has  Wasting  ton — about  the  legitimacy  of 
any  Saigon  ^government,  rather  than  its 
effectiveness.  \ 

Mr.  YOUNG  myOhio.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time,  we  havK  12  generals  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  havfc  more  than  20,000 
men  in  our  Air  Forceyand  ground  forces 
in  this  unhappy  civil  \ar-torn  country. 

I  have  reliable  information  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  there  is  now  evenVorse  than  it 
was  when  we  had  but  a  r^v  hundred 
military  advisers  instead  of  our  present 
Armed  Forces  in  excess  of  20(1*00.  Our 
forces  over  there  are  not  heade(i_ like  a 
conventional  American  Army  with  one 
or  two  generals  but  it  seems  morNjike 
the  army  of  a  Latin  American  Republic, 
top  heavy  with  generals.  There  is  a  song 
in  the  night  clubs  of  Saigon  “O  dear  what 
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the  matter  be,  12  generals  and  no 
itegy.” 

President,  my  view  is  that  our 
PresiSent  would  manifest  wisdom  and 
judgment  were  he  to  replace  Ambassador 
MaxwellSp.  Taylor  with  Kenneth  Keat¬ 
ing,  of  NeV  York.  Former  Senator  Keat¬ 
ing  is  not  a  inilitary  man  other  than  that 
he  is  a  generefi  in  our  Reserves.  I  have 
already  voiced  \fie  fact  that  I  take  a  dim 
view  of  professional  generals  occupying 
high  official  civilian  positions  in  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  the  Presidency  down.  His¬ 
tory  demonstrates  that  in  the  main  this 
has  not  worked  out.  Kenneth  Keating  is 
internationally  known  aka  former  Con¬ 
gressman  and  U.S.  Senator  knowledgable 
in  the  foreign  affairs  of  ouncountry.  He 
would  have  the  confidence  orsthe  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  That  he  is  a  man  of  good 
judgment  and  integrity,  loyal  to  Ms  coun¬ 
try  and  its  institutions,  personable  and 
tactful  is  unquestioned.  He  has  th^con- 
fidence  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  the  Senate,  ai 
of  high  government  officials  with  whoi 
he,  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  has  had 
contact.  It  is  our  international  policy 
that  politics  ends  at  the  water’s  edge. 
Furthermore,  the  Communists  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  Red  China  have  full 
knowledge  of  the  actions  of  former  Sen¬ 
ator  Keating  at  the  time  and  preceding 
the  time  of  the  Khrushchev  and  Castro 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  back  in  1962.  Kenneth  Keating, 
of  New  York,  was  an  able  U.S.  Senator. 
I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  he  would 
prove  an  exceedingly  able  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam. 

May  I  add,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
had  no  conversation  on  this  matter  what¬ 
ever,  directly  or  indirectly,,  with  former 
Senator  Keating  or  with  anyone  repre¬ 
senting  him. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  3,  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  has 
just  made  an  altogether  excellent  speech 
on  the  problems  of  New  England.  While 
our  problems  may  not  be  as  acute  or  may 
not  be  a  century  old,  as  are  those  of  Ap¬ 
palachia,  they  are  still  burdensome  and 
full  of  pitfalls  and  problems. 

I,  for  one,  hope  to  see  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  regional  development  pro¬ 
gram  in  New  England  with  a  subregional 
program  that  might  include  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  north¬ 
eastern  Connecticut,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Massachusetts.  This  is  not  so 
large  an  area  as  the  Appalachian  region, 
but  there  is  misery,  hunger,  poverty,  and 
illiteracy  there  too.  I  thoroughly  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  on  the  initiative  and  forward  think¬ 
ing  he  has  shown  in  this  regard.  I  know 
that  this  idea  has  been  germinating  in 
his  mind  for  many  months.  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  seeing  its  fruition  as  soon  as 
possible. 


With  regard  to  the  Appalachia  bill  now 
before  this  body,  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  long,  painstaking  hearings  and  care¬ 
ful  draftsmanship,  tailoring  legislation  to 
meet  the  specific  and  unique  economic 
needs  of  that  region.  It  is  a  sound  bill, 
which  should  set  the  guidelines  for  fu¬ 
ture  regional  plans.  No  area,  no  land,  no 
region  is  an  island  unto  itself;  and  for 
this  reason  I  intend  to  support  the  Ap¬ 
palachia  bill. 

I  commend  the  excellent  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  [Mr.  McNamara]  and 
the  principal  sponsor  of  the  bill  [Mr. 
Randolph],  They  have  taken  the  lead 
in  promoting  a  philosophy  of  regional 
economic  'planning  and  development 
which  I  would  like  to  see  gain  national 
acceptance. 

But  I  reiterate  that  my  own  region  of 
New  England,  which  for  generations  had 
enjoyed  a  high  climate  of  prosperous  in¬ 
dustrial  advance,  widespread  trade,  im¬ 
portant  commercial  fisheries,  developed 
natural  resources  and  specialized  agri¬ 
cultural  activities,  has  been  experiencing 
in  recent  years  serious  economic  disloca¬ 
tion.  Each  State  in  New  England  has 
specialized  problems,  but  all  of  them  can 
be  met  by  cooperative  regional  planning 
because  of  our  geographic  and  economic 
integration. 

I  ask  such  a  plan  for  New  England, 
just  as  I  fully  support  one  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  industries  of 
Appalachia.  I  am  confident  that  our 
State  officials  will  cooperate  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  regional  plan  specifically  geared  to 
the  character  of  New  England. 

My  hope  is  that  the  near  future  will 
see  New  England  returned  to  its  position 
as  a  leader  in  industry  and  commerce.  I 
intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  this  objective 
reached.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
take  the  lead  he  has  taken  in  this  matter. 

THE  HUMANITIES  ANt>  THE  ARTS— 

ADDRESS  BY  RHPRESENTaHtVE 

WILLIAM  S.  MO0RHEAD  BEFORE 

THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL 

LEARNED  SOCIETIES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  recently  in 
New  York  City  ./before  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies,  Representative  William  Moor¬ 
head,  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the^iumanities  and  the  arts. 

This  address  sets  forth  in  both  mean¬ 
ingful  a/d  eloquent  terms  the  need  for  a 
national  foundation  which  would  assist 
and  simulate  the  development  of  both 
thesorcultural  areas,  highly  important  to 
our/ national  welfare  and  the  future 
go/ls  we  seek. 

As  one  who  has  introduced  legislation 
ith  similar  concepts  in  the  Senate,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  commendations 
to  Congressman  Moorhead  for  his  in¬ 
formative  and  thoughtful  presentation, 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues. 

Because  I  feel  that  this  address  is  very 
pertinent  to  the  legislation  which  we  will 
be  considering  in  this  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  advance  our  Nation’s  cultural 
progress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  Congressman  Moorhead’s  re- 
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marks  entitled  “A  Great  Audience  for  tf 
Great  Society”  be  inserted  at  this 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ado 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Great  Audience  for  the  Great  Society 
(An  address  delivered  by  Congressman  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Moorhead,  Democrat,  yof  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  before  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learnec^Societies,  New 
York  City,  January  21,  19651 
Walt  Whitman:  “To  have /reat  poets,  there 
must  be  great  audiences,  b6o.” 

T.  S.  Eliot:  “A  religion /equires  not  only  a 
body  of  priests  who  know  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing,  but  a  body  of  worshippers  who  know 
what  is  being  done." 

As  I  appear  before^ you,  in  awe  of  you,  in 
awe  of  the  total  learning  represented  by  this 
distinguished  group,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
admonition  by  /Ufexander  Pope: 

“A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deey,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian 
spring.” 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  me  who  has 
only  testep,  to  appear  before  you  who  have 
partakeiy  so  deeply  of  the  waters  of  the 
Pierian /pring. 

A  little  learning  proved  to  be  a  dangerous 
things  or  that  Kentucky  mountaineer  named 
Josmia  who  pleaded  not  guilty  before  a  very 
lefumed  judge.  When  the  very  learned  judge 
hanrd  that  the  defendant’s  name  was  Joshua, 
e  asked,  “Are  you  the  Joshua  who  made  the 
un  stand  still?”  The  reply  came,  “No,  Your 
Honor,  I  am  the  Joshua  who  made  the  moon¬ 
shine  still.” 

A  little  learning  also  proved  to  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  for  the  repentant  sinner  who 
appeared  before  his  priest  and  confessed  that 
in  the  20  years  that  he  had  worked  for  a 
building  supply  company  he  had  stolen 
enough  material  to  build  a  house  for  himself 
and  even  one  for  his  son  and  daughter-in-law. 
The  priest,  who  was  shocked,  said,  “Son,  you 
had  better  make  a  novena.”  The  repentant 
sinner  said,  "OK,  Father,  if  you’ve  got  the 
plans,  I’ll  supply  the  lumber.” 

Dangerous  though  it  may  be  to  talk  with 
this  learned  assembly  about  a  National  Hu¬ 
manities  Foundation,  I  am  going  to  make  the 
venture,  first  discussing  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  which  this  legislation  faces  and  then 
discussing  with  you  whether  the  arts,  crea¬ 
tive  and  performing,  properly  belong  in,  or 
whether  they  should  be  separated  from,  the 
National  Humanities  Foundation. 

First,  what  is  the  general  political  climate 
the  United  States  today  and,  second,  what 
a?e  the  specific  political  hurdles  which  the 
National  Humanities  Foundation  legislation 
faces 

I  coSae  to  you  after  having  endured  and 
enjoyed^:  days  of  a  national  political  cele¬ 
bration— ^Uie  inauguration  of  a  President  of 
the  UnitecPCtates. 

Before  theNinauguration  some  of  the  com¬ 
mentators  sunnised  that  it  might  resemble 
the  inauguration  of  Andrew  Jackson.  They 
had  not  realized  that  the  change  in  America 
inspired,  or  epitomized,  by  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  John^F.  Kennedy  has  con¬ 
tinued. 

Let’s  look  at  the  inluigural  record.  On 
Monday  evening  the  President’s  special  ad¬ 
viser  on  the  arts — an  offic\  which,  inciden¬ 
tally  has  been  in  existence  less  than  4  years — 
gave  a  reception  for  50  personk  prominent  in 
the  arts  and  letters.  Here  poetsSwid  painters, 
architects  and  historians,  dancei\  and  actors 
rubbed  shoulders  with  and  talkeck  to  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Congressmen,  Cabinet  offers  and 
members  of  the  White  House  staff. 

This  was  the  political  leadership  o\  the 
country  trying  to  indicate  its  awarenes^of 
the  importance  of  the  intellectual  and  cv 
tural  leadership  of  the  country. 
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It  was  a  tribute  by  the  men  of  politics  to 
the  'men  of  arts  and  letters — and,  let  me 
pointSput  that  the  arts  were  not  separated 
from  the  letters. 

Later  \hat  evening  there  was  a  function — 

I  can  thnik  of  no  other  word — called  the 
inaugural  gala  at  which  prominent  persons 
in  show  busiWess — Carol  Channing,  Julie  An¬ 
drews,  Carol  Burnett,  and  others — charmed 
a  huge  crowd.  Nrhe  tickets  to  the  gala  were 
free — distributecr'by  the  national  committee 
to  deserving  political  workers.  Despite  the 
great  wealth  of  talent,  this  audience  gave  its 
greatest  ovation  to  tnOballet  performance  of 
Dame  Margot  Fonteyn  and  Rudolph  Nureyev. 

The  highlight  of  Tuesday  was  a  sellout 
concert  at  which  pianistNVan  Cliburn  and 
violinist  Isaac  Stern  performed  with  the  Na 
tional  Symphony  Orchestra. 

This  was  followed  by  a  reception  in  the 
State  Department  at  which  the  political 
leaders  were  given  an  opportunity  to  meet 
and  welcome  these  artists  to  Washington. 

But  this  froth  of  inaugural  activity  is  not 
the  only  thing  indicative  of  a  chang^  Let 
us  remember  that  on  January  12  of  t.hi\year 
when  the  President  sent  a  massive  $1.6  bilVion 
aid-to-education  message  to  Congress,  Bje 
voices  of  opposition,  so  strident  in  the  pas 
were  almost  silent. 

Another  straw  in  the  political  wind,  of 
particular  importance  to  this  group  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  Commission  on  the  Humani¬ 
ties,  is  the  fact  that  on  the  opening  day  of 
Congress,  57  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  introduced  bills  identical  to  my 
bill  H.R.  334  to  establish  a  National  Humani¬ 
ties  Foundation.  As  of  now  there  are  more 
than  80  similar  or  identical  bills. 

In  the  U.S.  Senate  there  are  more  than 
40  Senators  cosponsoring  legislation  for  a 
National  Humanities  Foundation. 

In  addition,  there  are  at  least  three  bills 
in  the  Congress  calling  for  the  creation  of  a 
National  Arts  Foundation. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  growing 
awareness  in  the  United  States  that  an 
imbalance  exists  in  our  educational  system 
and  in  our  commitment  to  culture.  The 
Congress,  I  believe,  is  ready  to  do  something 
to  rectify  that  imbalance. 

But  even  though  the  time  is  ripe  for  some¬ 
thing  like  the  National  Humanities  Founda¬ 
tion,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  legislation 
will  be  enacted. 

As  you  know,  there  are  many  pitfalls  (or 
should  I  say  pratfalls)  between  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  enactment  of  legislation.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  these  is  the  danger  that 

*  *  *  infighting  among  the  groups  most 
directly  involved  and  will  tempt  the  Congress 
to  say  “A  plague  on  both  of  your  Houses,  we, 
will  do  nothing  until  you  settle  your  ov£ 
internal  differences.” 

There  is  just  such  a  danger  between 
of  letters  and  men  of  arts. 

It  is  not  well  enough  recognized  that 
while  a  National  Humanities  Fouarfation  is 
broad  enough  to  include  the  creative  and 
performing  arts,  a  National  Arts^Foundation 
is  not  broad  enough  to  inclyGe  the  other 
humanities. 

One  of  the  questions  width  must  be  de¬ 
cided  is  whether  all  area^^rf  creativity  and 
learning  which  are  not  Scientific  should  be 
gathered  into  one  foundation  or  whether  the 
creative  and  performing  arts  should  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  other  humanities. 

Politically,  of  coWrse,  it  would  be  easier  to 
obtain  legislations  for  one  foundation  than 
for  two  and  anri/lt  would  avoid  and  unneces¬ 
sary  proliferation  of  agencies. 

At  the  pratent  time,  in  the  White  House, 
a  debate  ingoing  on  as  to  whether  the  ad¬ 
ministration  should  support  one  foundation 
or  two.^md  if  there  are  to  be  two,  what 
should/be  the  order  of  priority. 

If  Jt he  decision  is  for  two  foundations,  pri¬ 
ori^  will  probably  be  given  to  an  arts  found¬ 
ation.  Such  legislation  has  been  before  the 
ifongress  for  many  years  but  until  this  year, 
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the  only  bill  to  create  a  Humanities  Founda¬ 
tion  was  the  one  I  introduced  last  August. 

A  decision  for  two  foundations  and  priority 
for  the  arts  would  probably  mean  a  delay 
in  the  enactment  of  a  foundation  for  the 
humanities  for  2  or  more  years. 

If  you  agree  that  there  should  be  no  de¬ 
lay  in  establishing  one  all-encompassing 
foundation,  I  think  that  the  100,000  schol¬ 
ars  you  represent  should  make  their  voices 
heard. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  scholar,  one 
foundation  seems  preferable.  Almost  every¬ 
thing  that  scholars  study  was  produced  by 
an  artist.  Should  scholars  limit  their  asso¬ 
ciation  with  artists  to  dead  artists?  I  think 
that  most  of  you  would  agree  that  an  artist 
should  know  something  of  the  history  of  art. 

I  submit  to  you  that  an  art  historian  should 
know  something  of  the  actual  work  of  crea¬ 
tive  painting. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist,  the 
concern  is  expressed  that  in  competition  for 
funds,  artists  will  be  forgotten  unless  they 
have  their  own  foundation. 

I  do  not  think  this  concern  recognizes  the 
political  facts  of  life.  With  one  broad  foun¬ 
dation,  charged  with  support  of  the  humani¬ 
ties  and  the  arts,  artists  will  seek  meaning¬ 
ful  financial  assistance  from  a  board  of  25 
lembers,  "eminent  in  the  humanities  anc 
the  arts.”  Humanists  and  educators,  wit 
their  superior  organizational  resources  and 
advantageous  geographical  dispersion  wUl  be 
in  a  better  position,  politically,  to  lobjrfy  for 
money\  If  there  are  two  foundations,  the 
artists  will  be  left  to  lobby  on  theiVown  for 
financial  support— they  will,  in  fam,  be  com¬ 
peting  withVfhe  NHF  for  cultur^ff  seed  mon¬ 
ey. 

But  we  shotiid.  be  asking  oty^elves  whether 
one  foundationNor  two  areyoetter  means  of 
attaining  the  national  goal. 

The  national  goakis  twofold  in  nature. 

It  is  to  promote  escel/ence  in  the  creation 
and  the  understanding  of  art  or  as  President 
Johnson  called  it,  “tfteVove  of  learning  and 
the  capacity  for  crefftion' 

Great  creativity'  in  theNarts  alone  is  not 
enough,  the  Gr^ftt  Society  myst  have  a  great 
audience. 

What  do  I  lfiean  by  that  phrase? 

I  mean  tfiat  a  great  civilization,  at  least 
in  moderar  times,  must  have  not 'only  great 
creativity,  but  great  receptivity.  >7o  reach 
this  goal,  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  thatSan  arts 
foundation  alone  is  not  enough.  ByVtself, 
it  cannot  perform  the  function  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  exposure  of  the  creative  and  per- 
>rming  arts,  but  this  is  to  water  unplant' 
'soil.  The  arts  and  the  humanities  are  onlj 
artificially  separable. 

The  humanities  not  only  give  us  what  is 
beautiful  to  see  or  to  hear,  but  they  also  teach 
us  what  to  look  for  and  what  to  listen  for. 
And  it  is  important  that  an  audience  know 
these  things.  A  great  civilization  needs  the 
man  who  communicates  to  us  in  paint — but 
it  is  a  greater  civilization  which  can  under¬ 
stand  that  communication  to  the  fullest. 
And  that  understanding  inspires  the  artist 
to  even  greater  heights  of  creativity. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  a  central  function  of 
a  National  Humanities  Foundation  to  pro¬ 
mote  excellence  in  the  creation  and  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  art  in  America — to  develop  a 
great  audience  for  great  creative  artists.  Let 
me  explore  more  fully  the  ways  in  which  the 
National  Hmanities  Foundation  might  do 
this  in  the  fields  of  the  performing  and  visual 
arts. 

Because  New  York  City  is  the  theatrical 
capital  of  the  Nation,  let  us  consider  this  first 
in  relation  to  the  performing  arts.  I  have 
in  mind  two  different  varieties  of  ventures 
which  the  National  Humanities  Foundation 
could  support. 

The  first  type  of  program  would  have  as 
its  primary  focus  the  development  and  cul¬ 
tivation  of  “the  great  audience.”  As  Walt 
Whitman  said  of  poetry: 


"Poetry  like  a  grand  personality  is  a  grov^f 
of  many  generations.  To  have  great 
there  must  be  great  audiences,  too. 

In  this  task,  one  has  to  begin  somewhere, 
and  I  propose  that  a  good  beginning  lfoint  is 
with  traditional  theater  productions?  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  the  National  Humanities 
Foundation  mount  a  full  scale  Bnrfadway  pro¬ 
duction,  but  it  would  support  efforts  to  bring 
established  classics  to  broader  and  more  di¬ 
verse  audiences. 

Last  summer,  on  the  sXx/et  corners  of  New 
York,  for  example,  a  troupe  of  young  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  players  broupit  Shakespeare  to  a 
Harlem  audience.  Most  of  those  in  that 
audience  had  never  s«en  a  play  before.  Their 
initial  bewilderment  changed  rapidly  to  ap¬ 
proval  and  deligjrft.  Such  an  undertaking 
offers  the  theater  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
fulfill  its  traditional  function  of  illuminating 
for  its  spectators  unfamiliar  corners  of  life; 
it  also  begms  to  develop  the  potential  of  a 
vast  and  as  yet  untried  audience. 

In  addition  to  the  anniversary  of  the 
Magna/Carta,  we  have  been  celebrating  the 
400tty/year  after  the  birth  of  Shakespeare. 
Suppose  that  out  of  the  wealth  of  acting 
tajffnt  in  New  York,  there  were  organized  sev- 
,1  traveling  Shakespearean  repertory  com- 
lanies  whose  visits  to  communities  would  be 
coordinated  with  high  school  literature 
courses  so  that  the  students  who  had  been 
reading  and  discussing  Shakespeare  in  a  hu¬ 
manities  course  would  suddenly  have  it 
brought  alive  to  them  in  a  three-dimensional 
form  by  professional  actors  on  the  stage. 

The  primary  objective  of  such  programs 
would  be  to  awaken  a  love  for  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  live  theater  in  the  hearts  of 
people  throughout  the  United  States. 

However,  there  would  also  be  byproducts 
beneficial  to  the  theatrical  profession.^  In 
addition  to  the  opportunities  it  would  offer 
to  the  underemployed  acting  profession,  such 
a  program  might  well  bring  into  the  open 
an  acting  genius  whose  talents  might  other¬ 
wise  never  have  been  discovered.  We  would 
hope  that  the  immediate  benefits  of  such 
a  program  in  terms  of  jobs  for  members  of 
the  theatrical  profession  would  be  dramatic. 
But  our  primary  focus  in  this  type  of  ven¬ 
ture,  that  of  educating  broad  audiences  to  be 
willing  theatergoers,  will  have  the  long- 
range  product  of  developing  the  very  large 
audience  which  is  necessary  if  the  theater 
arts  "and  its  practitioners  are  to  flourish  in 
this  country. 

I  mentioned  another  type  of  program, 
which  the  National  Humanities  Foundation 
might  appropriately  support.  I  think  the 
National  Humanities  Foundation  could  and 
on  occasion  would,  subsidize  a  theatrical  pro¬ 
duction  thought  to  be  of  unusual  merit 
thout  reference  to  the  audience  it  would 
attract.  The  young  performer,  the  experi¬ 
mental  production,  the  untried  director, 
woulckbe  the  primary  object  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  Vrhey  would  be  offered  a  stage  on 
which  t\develop  their  craft,  a  way  to  obtain 
recognition  of  their  talents,  and  also,  of 
course,  a  wsWj to  earn  a  living  in  their  chosen 
profession,  \fire  focus  of  these  efforts  could 
be  actors’  workshops,  small  theaters,  or  col¬ 
lege  campuses.  \For  example,  in  a  statement 
last  year  to  the  House  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor,  waiter  Caro,  the  executive 
director  of  the  Theater  Guild -American 
Theater  Society,  said' 

“Just  the  other  day  \  attended  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  play  whicli  could  not  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  Broadway,  but  for  which  we  finally 
persuaded  the  University  orSMichigan  to  ap¬ 
propriate  some  money  in  order  to  get  the 
play  on  the  boards.  They  sustained  a  loss. 
It  is  a  new,  important,  and  challenging  work. 
It  never  would  have  come  to  lighV 

In  a  university  setting,  there  woldd  be  the 
added  advantage  of  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  develop  the  powers  of  comprehension  of 
the  audience  and  increase  their  receptivity 
to  the  experimental  and  innovative  produc¬ 
tions  which  are  the  seedbed  of  future  theat 
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would  be  building  an  audience  on  which 
weSfould  depend  to  support  the  performing 
artNp  years  to  come.  And  this,  rather  than 
Government  support,  should  be  the  economic 
foundaVion  for  the  performing  arts. 

And  wWo  knows,  in  this  audience  which  we 
are  building,  we  may  “strike  a  spark”  of 
response  in.  a  potential  Ibsen,  Albee,  or 
Brecht. 

The  primarj'saim,  of  course,  of  subsidizing 
experimental  works  of  unusual  merit  would 
be  providing  outlets  for  underemployed  pro¬ 
fessional  talents.  ’Kie  primary  aim  of  spon¬ 
soring  the  more  conventional  efforts,  such  as 
the  traveling  Shakespearean  troupes,  is  the 
development  of  a  responsive  supporting  audi¬ 
ence.  And  it  is  hoped  tWit  in  the  more  ex¬ 
perimental  productions,  We  would  be  devel¬ 
oping  a  great  audience,  as \  secondary  aim, 
while  the  support  of  the  conventional  thea¬ 
ter,  albeit  in  uncon ventionaFVways,  would 
open  up  many  new  jobs  for  acS^rs  and  di¬ 
rectors. 

Thus,  the  two  forks  of  NationalVlumani- 
ties  Foundation  aid  to  the  theater  ^ts  are 
supplementary.  Each  is  necessary,  if  vve  are 
to  achieve  the  twin  goals  of  excellence  in 
creativity  and  understanding  of  the  atts. 

I  stress  both  sides  of  this  coin  because  it' 
so  clear  to-  me  that  the  National  Humanities 
Foundation  must  aid  in  the  development  not ' 
only  of  a  great  American  theater,  but  also 
of  a  receptive  and  educated  audience  which 
will  be  able  to  support  that  theater.  And 
this,  a  National  Humanities  Foundation, 
working  with  educators  and  humanists  such 
as  yourself,  would  be  uniquely  prepared  to 
do. 

The  foundation  would  not,  of  course,  con¬ 
fine  its  attention  exclusively  to  the  theater. 
Additional  programs  might  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  other  performing  arts.  I  can 
think  of  fellowships  or  internships  for  musi¬ 
cians  with  symphony  orchestras  or  with  the 
recognized  masters  of  their  instruments. 

Universities  should  be  encouraged  to  have 
poets  and  composers,  musicians,  authors,  and' 
playwrights  in  residence.  There  should  pe 
encouragement  of  conferences  which  wo/ld 
bring  together  and  stimulate  interaction 
among  educators  and  the  visual  and  perform¬ 
ing  artists.  Exposure  to  practicing  afrtists 
in  a  university  setting  may  stimulate  stu¬ 
dents’  interests  in  music  or  paiming  or 
sculpture,  develop  a  broader  and  bebter  audi¬ 
ence  of  humanistically  trained  people,  who 
can  appreciate  and  stimulate  /n  artist’s 
work. 

This  points  up  how  unnatufal  it  would 
be  to  divide  artists  from  otlyfr  humanists. 
How  would  we  classify  Paul yHindemuth,  or 
Robert  Penn  Warren  at  Yale/>r  Leonard  Bas- 
kind  at  Smith. 

Insofar  as  the  vitual  a/ts  are  concerned, 
a  National  Humanities  Foundation  can  do 
anything  that  an  arts  hSundation  could  do, 
but  it  can  also  do  mu/h  more.  The  visual 
arts,  like  all  other  ?pts,  do  not  exist  and 
never  have  existed  in A  social  vacuum.  They 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  history  and  philos¬ 
ophy  of  their  time/  and  to  be  properly  ap¬ 
preciated,  they  myret  be  understood  as  such. 
For  example,  Picasso's  “Guernica,”  viewed  in 
isolation,  has  2J powerful  impact,  but  how  ! 
much  more  powerful,  how  much  more  mov¬ 
ing  it  is  wher^een  as  a  vivid  and  immediate 
symbol  of  th f  intellectual  turmoil  and  disil¬ 
lusion  acompanying  the  ravages  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Civil  fhar,  when  we  understand  the 
anguish  afod  fury  which  prompted  a  disil¬ 
lusioned /^icasso  to  make  this  comment  on 
the  horjfers  of  war. 

We  do  not  do  the  artists  a  service  if  we  con¬ 
centrate  our  efforts  only  on  the  artist  himself 
and  /eglect  the  people  for  whom  he  paints. 
Thar  visual  arts  need  a  great  audience, 
top.  In  rare  instances  there  may  be  a  Gau- 
gjfn  who  must  retire  from  civilization  to  at- 
lin  his  fullest  creative  powers,  but  in  most 
stances,  the  artist  is  a  part  of  society  and 


is  affected,  either  favorably,  or  unfavorab: 
by  the  people  for  whom  he  paints. 

In  its  report  to  the  Commission  on  the  Ilu- 
manities,  the  American  Society  for  Aestlyetics 
said: 

“There  has  been  a  remarkable  growth  of 
interest  in  the  arts  in  this  count  A  since 
World  War  I.  Unfortunately,  this  great  wave 
of  interest  has  not  been  adequate!/  matched 
by  efforts  directed  toward  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  arts.” 

I  can  conceive  of  support  /or  programs 
which  would  bring  exhibits  olAon temporary 
art  and  artists,  too,  to  co/ege  campuses 
where  the  artist  might  discuss  his  work  with 
the  members  of  the  art  department.  The 
exchange  would  be  a  rewarding  experience 
for  both  artist  and  profes/or. 

Not  only  would  such  ?J program  give  direct 
financial  assistance  to  /he  particular  artist 
but  it  would  also  help  to  establish  future 
support  for  the  arts. /Exposure  to  the  prac¬ 
ticing  artist  in  a  /miversity  setting  may 
stimulate  students/interest  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  develop  /  broader  and  better  audi¬ 
ence  of  humanisincally  trained  people,  who 
can  appreciate,  /timulate,  support,  and  be¬ 
lieve  in  artists’ Arork. 

A  National  humanities  Foundation  pro¬ 
gram  of  assistance  to  museums  would  also 
^mean  support,  for  artists  and  development  of 
audienc/ for  their  work. 

Natio/al  Humanities  Foundation  would 
hefo  to  taring  attention  to  the  valuable  po¬ 
tential  fior  museums  in  the  enrichment  of 
Amerimi  life.  There  are  more  than  5,000 
museums  now  in  existence  in  the  United 
State/  with  an  annual  attendance  totaling 
over/lOO  million  visits.  But  this  asset  cannot 
be  /ully  utnized,  mainly  because  the  rapid 
gr/wth  of  ourViuseums,  spurred  on  by  public 
ijfterest,  has  far  outstripped  the  ability  of 
le  museum  conununity  to  provide  trained 
jersonnel  for  its  Nholarly’  civic,  and  educa¬ 
tional  obligations. 

The  National  Humilities  Foundation  will 
encourage  training  ami  participation  in  the 
arts  themselves,  giving  \o  some  the  impetus 
and  training  needed  to  develop  their  crea¬ 
tive  talents,  and  to  other\  the  training  in 
the  arts  necessary  to  increase  their  recep¬ 
tivity. 

Above  all  we  should  not  establish  institu¬ 
tions  which  separate  artists  fronk  other  hu¬ 
manists.  As  the  late  T.  S,  Eliot  in  Tais  “Notes 
Toward  the  Definition  of  Culture, ’’Neaid : 

“Nor  does  it  follow  that  in  a  society  of 
whatever  grade  of  culture  the  groups\con- 
cerned  with  each  activity  of  culture  wiiV  be 
distinct  and  exclusive:  on  the  contrary Nt 
is  only  by  an  overlapping  and  sharing  of  im 
terests,  by  participation  and  mutual  appre¬ 
ciation,  that  cohesion  necessary  for  culture 
can  obtain.  A  religion  requires  not  only  a 
body  of  priests  who  know  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing,  but  a  body  of  worshippers  who  know 
what  is  being  done.” 

A  great  society  needs  great  artists  and  a 
great  audience.  It  is  my  hope  that  scholars 
and  educators,  working  with  artists  and  per¬ 
formers  can,  with  the  help  of  the  National 
Humanities  Foundation,  build  that  audience, 
will  inspire  those  artists. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  problems  of  Appalachia  are  well 
known.  They  are,  as  was  stated  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Johnson,  “a  challenge  to  the  in¬ 
genuity  as  well  as  to  the  compassion  of 
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Congress.”  That  challenge  has  been 
well  met  in  the  provisions  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

I  join  my  colleagues,  however,  in  con¬ 
cern  for  other  areas  throughout  the 
country  which  have  similar  economic 
problems.  In  my  own  State  of  Missouri, 
the  economy  in  certain  sections  of  the 
southeast  and  southwest  part  of  the  State 
has  faltered  and  lags  far  behind  that  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Stripmining  has  left  a  scarred  land¬ 
scape.  Marginal  lands  bring  bare  sub¬ 
sistence.  Population  is  sliding.  In 
many  counties,  median  family  income 
falls  well  below  $3,000.  This  area  of 
Missouri  joins  that  of  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma.  Similar  topography  and 
similar  problems  here  in  this  three-State 
area  offer  hope  of  common  solution. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  administration 
should  offer  a  comprehensive  proposal  to 
prepare  plans  similar  to  those  under¬ 
taken  on  behalf  of  Appalachia  looking 
forward  to  development  and  restoration 
of  other  regions  capable  of  develop¬ 
ment — including  the  Ozark  region  of 
Missouri. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  as  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  leadership  on  this  matter. 

Are  there  any  plans  now  along  the 
lines  I  suggested  in  the  brief  statement 
I  have  made? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  statement  of  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel¬ 
opment  Act  by  the  very  eminent  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Definite  efforts  will  be  made  in  the 
near  future  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  presentation  of  the  Ozark  and 
other  proposals.  The  mechanism  for 
such  presentations  is  embodied  in  S.  820 
now  at  the  desk,  where  it  will  remain 
through  the  end  of  business  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  like  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  such  a 
measure  with  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  LMr.  McNamara]  and  many  other 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Commit¬ 
tee,  who  have  signed  their  names  as  co¬ 
sponsors.  They  have  indicated,  by  their 
signing,  that  the  work  will  go  forward  in 
the  committee. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  any  area 
which  can  make  a  case  puts  the  respon¬ 
sibility  on  Congress  to  give  attention  to 
its  proposals. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  for  his  remarks. 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  position  he  takes. 
It  is  typical  of  the  fine  work,  he  does,  not 
only  for  his  State  of  West  Virginia,  but 
for  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

AID  TO  THE  UNITED  ARAB 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  JAVITS.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  gteat  deal  of  going 
and  coming  with  respeot  to  the  action 
of  the  House  in  cutting  oH  aid  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Nasser. 

I  have  received  a  communication  from 
the  State  Department  in  which  it  stated 
that  our  aid  program  with  thh  United 
Arab  Republic  is  still  under  considera¬ 
tion  to  determine  whether  it  iNstill 
serving  the  purpose  of  advancing  N-S. 
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objectives  in  the  United  Arab  Republic 
anclthe  Middle  East  generally. 

Immy  judgment  the  President  of  the 
Unitea.  States  should  make  the  foreign 
policy  qf  the  United  States,  unless  he 
puts  us  rn  a  position  where  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  feel  that  he  is  carrying  out  the 
consensus  of  the  country.  In  that  case 
Congress,  as\it  has  done  before,  will 
again  take  tl^e  matter  into  its  own 
hands.  \ 

Therefore,  if  Njie  President  of  the 
United  States  wishes  us  to  leave  his 
hands  free  on  thisNnuestion  of  foreign 
policy,  he  should  make  a  declaration 
that  we  will  not  aid  theOJnited  Arab  Re¬ 
public  so  long  as  it  torpedoes  the  cause 
of  world  peace  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  Otherwise,  the 
President  leaves  the  SenateVo  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  follow  the  action  of  the 
House.  If  he  wishes  to  have  a  m?e  hand, 
he  must  act.  I  hope  that  he  wN  do  so. 
I  say  that  because  I  agree  that  he  should 
have  a  free  hand ;  but  having  a  free  hand 
does  not  mean  being  free  from  theVe- 
sponsibility  to  do  what  the  situation 
demands.  \ 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  3,  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  contains  the  title 
“Mining  Area  Restoration.” 

Under  the  language  of  the  bill  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  would  be  authorized  to 
spend  money  to  restore  strip  mining 
lands.  The  lands  to  be  restored,  under 
the  present  language  of  the  bill,  would 
Include  not  only  privately  owned  prop¬ 
erty  but  also  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  land  holdings. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  im¬ 
prudent  to  contemplate  spending  tax¬ 
payers’  money  at  this  time  on  private 
land  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down 
high  walls,  leveling  ridges,  and  planting 
grass  and  trees  and  shrubs. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  spending  of 
Federal  money  on  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  property,  but  the 
moneys  ought  not  be  spent  in  restoring 
land  owned  by  the  very  entities  that  de¬ 
stroyed  the  land. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  7 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  11  o’clock  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  under  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement  previously  en¬ 
tered  into. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  25, 
line  3,  it  is  proposed  beginning  with  the 
word  “Projects",  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  through  the  word  “with.”  on  line 

16. 

On  page  28,  line  12,  it  is  proposed  fol¬ 
lowing  the  words  “this  section.”,  it  Is 


proposed  to  insert  “No  moneys  author¬ 
ized  by  this  Act  shall  be  expended  for  the 
purposes  of  reclaiming,  improving,  grad¬ 
ing,  seeding,  or  reforestation  of  strip- 
mined  areas  except  on  lands  owned  by 
Federal,  State,  or  local  bodies  of  govern¬ 
ment,  until  authorized  by  law  after  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  study  and  report  to  the 
President  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The 
Senator  has  available  under  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement  10  minutes. 
Ten  minutes  are  available  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  contains  a  section  which  would  com¬ 
mand  and  authorize  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  make  a  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  strip-mined  lands.  The  study  is 
to  be  completed  by  July  1,  1967.  Here¬ 
tofore,  I  have  argued  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  subject  of  restoring  lands 
owned  by  private  individuals  and  com¬ 
panies  ought  not  to  be  taken  up  until 
the  study  which  would  be  authorized  is 
completed.  As  I  have  said,  that  study 
will  be  completed  on  July  1,  1967. 

My  amendment  would  allow  restora¬ 
tion  of  lands  owned  by  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments.  It  would  not 
allow  the  restoration  with  taxpayers’ 
money  of  lands  owned  by  companies  and 
private  individuals,  who,  as  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  have  destroyed  the  very 
lands  that  we  now  contemplate  reclaim¬ 
ing. 

My  amendment  deals  only  with  pri¬ 
vately  owned  lands.  No  moneys  would 
be  authorized  to  be  spent  in  the  reclama¬ 
tion  of  those  lands  until  there  was 
specific  authorization  by  law  after  the 
study  contemplated  in  the  bill  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  sound.  I  believe  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  looks  with  favor  upon 
it.  A  very  anomalous  situation  exists. 
We  are  witnessing  and  tolerating  the 
strip  mining  of  land.  That  operation  is 
rendering  the  land  useless.  Unless  my 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  money  of 
taxpayers  will  be  used  to  reclaim,  repair, 
and  make  right  what  the  strip  miners 
themselves  should  have  done. 

That  is  my  case.  I  believe  it  is  sound. 
It  would  be  unjust  and  the  height  of  folly 
to  take  the  money  of  the  ordinary  tax¬ 
payer  and  spend  it  on  the  reclamation  of 
lands,  the  ownership  of  which  will  be  in 
private  individuals,  even  though  there 
would  be  a  provision  that  such  land 
might  be  used  by  the  general  public. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  that 
portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  directed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate  was  the  subject 
of  study  and  hearing  during  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  last  year  as  well  as  this 
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year.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  con¬ 
tinuing  counseling  by  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

In  general,  in  essence,  and  in  the 
broad  outlook  we  have  agreed  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  It  has  been  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  committee  to  have  provision 
in  the  legislation  to  restore,  reclaim,  and 
rehabilitate  the  strip-mined  lands  in 
areas  which  were  public  and  from  which 
the  public  would  benefit.  For  a  time  it 
was  thought  that  certain  private  lands 
might  be  involved.  Those  private  lands 
might  lend  themselves  to  development 
into  industrial  parks  or  in  other  uses  for 
which  public  benefits  would  be  assured. 
For  that  reason  the  language  in  the  bill 
seemed  to  be  valid. 

However,  no  Senator  has  had  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
strip  mining  than  has  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  is  a  former  Governor  of  his 
State.  We  know  his  efforts  while  chief 
executive  of  Ohio,  to  improve  and  rede¬ 
velop  the  scarred  land  that  has  resulted 
from  strip  mining.  Both  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  know  that  more  than  800,000 
acres  of  land  have  been  strip  mined  in 
approximately  a  dozen  States.  We  also 
know  that  there  has  been  a  voluntary  re¬ 
claiming  of  the  lands  in  some  States,  and 
in  other  States  there  has  been  reclama¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  State 
laws. 

We  also  recognize  that  this  land  which 
has  been  scarred,  eroded,  and  made  ugly 
was  made  so  because  of  certain  strip 
mining  operations  that  of  necessity  were 
required  to  go  forward.  So  we  would 
not  make  a  blanket  indictment  against 
strip  mining  operations.  But  we  would 
say  only  that  there  has  been  a  failure, 
in  part  the  result  of  State  law  and  in 
part  caused  by  the  operator,  who  often¬ 
times  has  been  without  financial  re¬ 
sources,  to  provide  for  the  reclaiming  of 
the  land. 

,  Therefore,  today  we  find  that  of  the 
approximately  500,000  acres  of  affected 
land  within  the  Appalachian  area,  only 
a  portion  of  such  land  has  been  re¬ 
claimed.  I  believe  only  about  40  percent 
of  the  strip  mined  territory  of  the  United 
States  has  been  reclaimed  as  of  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  was  no  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  the  committee  or  the 
Senator  now  speaking  in  any  sense  to 
bring  a  windfall  to  any  corporation. 
What  we  desire  to  do  is  for  the  public 
good.  We  would  do  it  for  the  general 
welfare. 

Therefore,  because  of  the  constructive 
suggestion  and  the  broad  experience  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  because  this 
is  not  a  point  easily  arrived  at  but  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  conferences,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
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Public  Works,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  are  in  a  position  to  accept 
the  language  of  the  amendment  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  We  will 
therefore  proceed  with  this  work  as  was 
intended  at  the  outset,  of  course,  but 
now  it  will  proceed  only  on  public  lands 
until  completion  of  the  study  authorized 
in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  very  sound  approach  that  the 


Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  taken 
to  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  tabulation  showing  the 
dollar  value  of  the  coal  taken  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  States  of  the  Union  to¬ 
gether  with  a  tabulation  of  the  deple¬ 
tion  allowance  that  has  been  granted  to 
the  companies  that  did  the  mining. 

The  coal  industry  has  a  10-percent  de¬ 


pletion  allowance.  That  means  that  10 
percent  of  the  money  received  for  the 
coal  is  set  aside  as  nontaxable.  The 
depletion  allowance  for  coal-mining  com¬ 
panies  in  1960,  which  is  the  last  tabula¬ 
tion  I  have,  was  $44  million.  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  tabulation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Estimated  maximum  depletion  deduction  allowable — Bituminous  coal,  lignite  ( strip  mining ),  year  1960 

SCHEDULE  NO.  1 


State 

Number 
of  strip 
mines 

(1) 

Production, 
net  tons 

(2) 

Average 

value 

f.o.b. 

mine 

(3) 

Estimated  total 
gross  value 

(4) 

Estimated  royalty 
exclusion,  at 

16  cents  per  ton 

(5) 

Estimated  adjusted 
gross  income 
depletable 

(6) 

Estimated  deple¬ 
tion  allowable,  at 
10  percent  rate 

(7) 

Percent 
total  coal 
produc¬ 
tion  by 
stripping 

(8) 

Alabama _ _ 

39 

2, 558, 414 

$5.06 

$12, 945,  574.  84 

$383, 762. 10 

$12, 561, 812. 74 

$1, 256, 181. 27 

19.6 

Alaska _ 

6 

655,  489 

8.90 

5,  833, 852. 10 

98,  323. 35 

5,  735,  528.  75 

573, 552.88 

90.7 

Arkansas _ 

10 

296, 249 

7.30 

2, 162,  617.  70 

44,  437.  35 

2, 118, 180.  35 

211, 818.  04 

72.4 

Colorado _ _ _ 

7 

692, 849 

3.73 

2,  584, 326.  77 

103,  927.  35 

2,  480, 399.  42 

248,  039.  94 

19.2 

Illinois _ _ — 

69 

22,  670,  585 

4.  01 

90,  909, 045. 85 

3, 400,  587.  75 

87,  508,  458. 10 

8,750,845.81 

49.3 

Indiana _ 

47 

10, 784,  967 

3.82 

41, 198, 573. 94 

1, 617,  745.  05 

39, 580, 828. 89 

3,958,082. 89 

69.4 

Iowa _ 

25 

867,  924 

3.41 

2,959,620.84 

130, 188.  60 

2, 829, 432.  24 

282, 943. 22 

81.3 

Kansas _ _ _ _ _ _ 

11 

884, 690 

4  71 

4, 166, 889.  90 

132, 703.  50 

4,  034, 186.  40 

403, 418.  64 

99.6 

Kentucky _ 

129 

19, 672,  i92 

3.34 

65,705, 121.28 

2, 950, 828.  80 

62,  754,292.48 

6, 275,  429.25 

29.4 

Maryland _ _ 

37 

487, 636 

3.32 

1,618,951.52 

73, 145.40 

1, 545, 806. 12 

154,  580. 61 

65.2 

Missouri.  _ 

23 

2,801,937 

4.28 

11,992, 290.36 

420, 290. 55 

11,571,999.81 

1,157,199.  98 

96.9 

Montana _ _ 

5 

197, 430 

2.12 

418,551.60 

29, 614.  50 

388, 937. 10 

38,  893. 71 

63.0 

New  Mexico _ _ _ 

1 

45,000 

4.59 

206,  550.  00 

6, 750.  00 

199,  800.  00 

19,  980.  00 

15.3 

North  Dakota _ _ _ 

31 

2,  522,  552 

2.29 

5, 776,  644.  08 

378, 382.  80 

5, 398,  261. 28 

539, 826. 13 

99.9 

Ohio.. . . . . 

265 

23, 883, 289 

3.64 

86,935,171.96 

3,  582,493.35 

83, 352, 678. 61 

8, 335, 267. 86 

70.3 

Oklahoma - - - 

15 

1,'093,  965 

6.29 

6,  881,  039. 85 

164,094.75 

6,  716,  945.10 

671,694.51 

81.5 

Pennsylvania _ 

553 

20, 875,  633 

3.68 

76, 821, 961. 44 

3, 131, 329. 95 

73,  690,  631.  49 

7. 369, 063. 15 

31.9 

South  Dakota _  ...  ... 

1 

20, 448 

4.08 

83, 427. 84 

3,  067.  20 

80, 360.  64 

8,  036.  06 

100.0 

Tennessee _ _ 

71 

1, 763, 913 

3.36 

5,926,747.68 

264,  586.  95 

5, 662, 160.  73 

566, 216.  07 

29.8 

Virginia _ 

35 

1, 370, 864 

3. 17 

4,345,638. 88 

205,  629.  00 

4, 140,  009.  88 

414, 000. 99 

4.9 

■Washington _ 

1 

16, 177 

9.  75 

157,  725.  75 

2,  426.  55 

155,  299.  20 

15,  529.92 

7.1 

IVest  Virginia _ _  _ 

140 

6, 754, 001 

3.  66 

24, 719, 643.  66 

1,013,100.15 

23, 706, 543. 51 

2, 370, 654. 35 

5.7 

Wyoming _ _ — 

9 

1, 713, 384 

2. 80 

4, 797, 475.  20 

257, 007. 60 

4,  540, 457.  60 

454, 056. 76 

84.6 

Total _ _ 

1,530 

122, 629,  664 

459, 147, 443. 14 

18, 394, 449. 60 

440, 240, 494. 36 

44, 024, 049. 44 

3.  74 

Notes 


(1)  Col.  1  from  table  29,  p.  86,  Minerals  Yearbook,  1960,  vol.  II,  “Fuels,”  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

(2)  Col.  2  from  table  28,  p.  86,  Minerals  Yearbook,  1960,  vol.  n,  “Fuels,”  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

(3)  Col.  3  from  table  63,  p.  137,  Minerals  Yearbook,  1960,  vol.  II,  “Fuels,”  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Estimated  maximum  depletion  deduction  allowable- 


(4)  Col.  5  assumed  royalty  payments  based  on  estimated  average  of  15-cent-per-ton 
royalty,  for  bituminous  and  lignite. 

(5)  Col.  7  maximum  percentage  depiction  allowable  on  10  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income. 

(6)  Col.  8  table  16,  p.  67,  Minerals  Yearbook,  1960,  vol.  II,  “Fuels,”  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Miucs. 

■Bituminous  coal,  lignite  ( strip  mining ),  year  1961 


SCHEDULE  NO.  2 


State 

Number 
of  strip 
mines 

(1) 

Production, 
net  tons 

(2) 

Average 

value 

f.o.b. 

mine 

(3) 

Estimated  total 
gross  value 

(4) 

Estimated  royalty 
exclusion,  at 

15  cents  per  ton 

(5) 

Estimated  adjusted 
gross  income 
depletable 

(6) 

Estimated  deple¬ 
tion  allowable,  at 
10  percent  rate 

(7) 

Percent 
total  coal 
produc¬ 
tion  by 
stripping 

(8) 

Alabama _ _ _ 

44 

2,  701,  052 

$4.79 

$12, 938, 039. 08 

$405, 157. 80 

$12,532,881.28 

$1,253,288.13 

20.9 

Alaska _ _ _ 

4 

627, 537 

8.17 

5,126,  977.29 

94, 130.  55 

5,  032,  846.  74 

503, 284. 67 

85.2 

Arkansas _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

10 

230, 341 

6.75 

1,554,801.75 

34,551.15 

1,520,250. 60 

152,  025.  06 

58.3 

Colorado _ _ _ _ _ 

6 

521,368 

3.68 

1,918,634.24 

78, 205. 20 

1,840,429.04 

184,  042.  90 

14.2 

Illinois _ 

61 

22, 785,  504 

3.96 

90, 230,  595. 84 

3, 417,  825.  60 

86,  812,  770.24 

8, 681, 277. 02 

50.4 

Indiana _ _ _ 

40 

10,497,306 

3.79 

39, 784,  789. 74 

1,  574,  595. 90 

38,210,193.84 

3, 821,019.38 

69.5 

Iowa  _ _ 

26 

779,  600 

3.43 

2, 674, 028.  00 

116,940.00 

2,557,088.00 

255,  708. 80 

84.1 

Kansas _ _ _ _ 

9 

661,  876 

4.67 

3,  090, 960. 92 

99, 281.40 

2,  991,  679. 52 

299, 167.  95 

99.7 

Kentucky . . . . 

111 

21,453,691 

3.  36 

72,  084,  401.  76 

3, 218,  053.  65 

68, 866, 348. 11 

6, 886,  634. 81 

34.0 

Maryland . _ . . . 

33 

470,  263 

3.  21 

1,  509,  544.  23 

70,  539.  45 

1, 439,  004.  78 

143,  900.  48 

62.1 

Missouri _ _ _ 

19 

2, 867,  037 

4.25 

12, 184, 907.  25 

430,  055.  55 

11,  754, 851.  70 

1, 175, 485. 17 

2.4 

Montana . . . . . . . 

4 

271,  008 

2.04 

552,  856.  32 

40,  651.  20 

512, 205. 12 

51,  220.  51 

73.1 

New  Mexico _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

15,  248 

5.03 

76,  697.  44 

2,  287.  20 

74, 410.  24 

7,  441.  02 

3.7 

North  Dakota _ 

31 

2,  724,  289 

2.25 

6, 129,  650. 25 

408,  643. 35 

5, 721, 006.  90 

572, 100.  69 

99.9 

Ohio _ _ _  . 

260 

22,463,370 

3.57 

80, 194,  230. 90 

3, 369,  505.  50 

76,  824,  725. 40 

7,  682,  472.  54 

69.  7 

Oklahoma _ _ _ 

17 

882,  844 

6.18 

5, 455, 975.  92 

132,  426.  60 

6,  323,  549.  32 

532,  354.  93 

85.6 

Pennsylvania _ _ 

535 

20,  744, 848 

3.  60 

74,  681,452.  80 

3,  111,  727.  20 

71,  569,  725.  60 

7, 156,  972.  56 

33. 1 

South  Dakota _ 

1 

17, 805 

4.20 

74,  781.  00 

2,  670.  75 

73,110.25 

7,  211.02 

100.0 

Tennessee _ 

65 

1, 761, 170 

3.39 

5, 970,  366. 30 

264, 175.  50 

5,  706, 190.  80 

570,619.  08 

30.1 

Virginia _ _ _ 

36 

1,  412, 341 

2.98 

4,  208,  776. 18 

211,851. 15 

3, 996,  925.  03 

399, 692. 50 

4.7 

Washington  . . . . 

1 

6, 382 

9.  71 

61,  969.  22 

957.  30 

61,011.92 

6,101.19 

3.3 

W'est  Virginia _ 

154 

5,  860,  083 

3.  55 

20, 803,  294.  65 

879,  012.  45 

19,  924,  282.  20 

1, 992, 428.  22 

5.2 

Wyoming _ _ 

9 

2, 224, 121 

2.  91 

6, 472, 192. 11 

333,  618. 15 

6, 138, 573. 96 

613, 857.  40 

88.0 

Total _ _ 

1,477 

121, 979, 084 

447, 779, 923. 19 

18,  296, 862.  00 

429, 483, 060.  29 

42, 948, 306. 03 

Overall  average _ 

3. 67 

Notes 


(1)  Col.  1,  table  30  p.  96,  Minerals  Yearbook,  1961,  vol.  II,  “Fuels,”  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

(2)  Col  2,  table  30  p.  96,  Minerals  Yearbook,  1961,  vol.  II,  “Fuels,”  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

(3)  Col.  3,  table  64  p.  148,  Minerals  Yearbook,  1961,  vol.  II,  “Fuels,”  Department  of 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Minos. 


(4)  Col.  5,  assumed  royalty  payments  based  on  estimated  average  of  15  cents  per  ton 
royalty  for  bituminous  and  lignite. 

(5)  Col.  7,  maximum  percentage  depletion  allowable  on  10  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income. 

(6)  Col.  8,  table  14,  p.  76,  Minerals  Yearbook,  1961,  vol.  II,  “Fuel,”  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  for  the  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  wishes  to 
point  out  further  that  more  acres  have 
been  strip  mined  in  Ohio  than  in  any 
other  State.  We  sometimes  think  of 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  as  the 
leading  coal-producing  States;  but  strip 
mining  has  been  done  more  extensively 
in  Ohio  than  in  any  other  State. 

Again,  as  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  I  say  that  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coop¬ 
er],  that  the  amendment  as  now  modi¬ 
fied  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  of 
tremendous  value.  We  know  of  the  ef¬ 
fort  he  has  been  making  for  2  years  to 
have  a  survey  made  of  the  problems  that 
arise  from  strip  mining. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Forest  Service,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  that  there  was 
little  knowledge  of  the  types  of  things 
that  could  be  done  to  correct  the  ravages 
resulting  from  strip  mining.  Studies 
have  been  made  of  the  damages  caused 
in  flat  country,  but  the  Forest  Service 
said  there  was  little  information  about 
the  types  of  vegetation  or  timber  that 
could  be  established  upon  the  ravaged 
lands. 

The  only  research  that  has  been  in 
progress  on  this  problem  to  date  is  that 
conducted  by  Berea  College,  in  Kentucky, 
through  the  efforts  made  by  the  Senators 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  and 
Mr.  Byrd]  and  the  Senators  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton]. 
Two  years  ago  we  were  able  to  secure  a 
small  appropriation  to  permit  this  in¬ 
vestigation  to  go  forward.  Now  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  more  money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  asked  Mr.  Leary,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  what  experi¬ 
ments  had  been  made  concerning  the 
kinds  of  vegetation  that  can  be  grown 
on  the  strip-mined  lands.  He  told  me 
that  the  Department  had  made  two  ex¬ 
periments  on  two  small  plots  of  land. 
I  had  to  chuckle  when  he  gave  that  an¬ 
swer,  because  we  in  Ohio  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  experiments  for  16  years,  trying 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  trees  and  grasses 
will  grow  and  how  the  ground  can  be 
prepared  to  produce  vegetation  where 
the  coal  has  produced  a  toxic  condition 
when  water  has  fallen  on  it. 

Since  we  have  entered  into  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  it  strengthens  my  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  only  intelligent  way  to 
handle  this  situation  is,  first,  to  make  a 
study,  and  then  to  formulate  a  program 
concerning  what  shall  be  done. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Despite  the  provisions 
in  the  bill,  unless  some  support  is  given 
to  research  to  determine  the  types  of 
vegetation  that  can  be  produced,  how 
forestry  can  be  conducted,  and  how  the 
acid  water  that  comes  from  the  strip 
mines  can  be  treated  to  make  it  potable 
again,  all  of  this  action  will  not  mean 
very  much. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  has 
all  time  expired? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  2  min¬ 
utes  remaining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  desire  to  yield 
myself  1  minute,  to  complete  my  remarks. 

In  furtherance  of  the  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio,  I  recall  inviting  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  last  year,  to  travel 
with  me  over  some  of  the  strip-mined 
area  in  West  Virginia.  We  found  that  in 
our  conservation  districts,  headway  was 
just  beginning  to  be  made  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  cover  crops  that  seemed  to  be, 
at  least  in  part,  successful.  But  the  De¬ 
partment  representatives  themselves 
were  the  first  to  indicate  that  a  further 
study  in  depth  was  needed  in  order  to 
solve  the  problem  completely. 

So  as  we  proceed  with  this  reclama¬ 
tion  work,  interim  reports  will  be  made. 
This,  I  feel  certain,  is  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair  put 
the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chair) .  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
Ei§r60cl  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
would  it  be  in  order  for  me  to  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  speak  on  the  bill,  even 
though  no  amendment  is  now  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  must  ask  for 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  speak  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
supported  the  Appalachia  bill  last  year, 
and  I  intend  to  support  it  again  when 
it  comes  to  a  vote  this  year.  But  I  shall 
do  so  with  the  full  understanding  that 
this  is  the  first  bill  in  a  list  of  regional 
development  programs  that  are  to  be 
implemented. 

The  problems  of  the  Appalachian  re¬ 
gion  are  serious.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  has 
brought  that  situation  forcefully  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  over  a  long  period. 
But  there  are  also  serious  and  stubborn 
problems  in  other  areas  of  the  country. 
Not  the  least  of  them  is  concentrated  in 
the  Great  Plains  area. 

Not  wishing  to  encumber  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  with  another  amend¬ 
ment,  but  recognizing,  nevertheless,  the 
serious  problems  of  the  Dakotas,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Wyoming,  and  other  States  of  the 
upper  Great  Plains  area,  I  introduced  a 
bill  a  week  ago  to  encourage  much  the 
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same  kind  of  regional  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment  in  that  section  of  the  country 
as  is  provided  for  in  the  Appalachia 
concept. 

I  hope  that  we  may  count  on  the  as¬ 
surances  that  were  given  this  morning 
from  the  administration  that  regional 
planning  and  development  will  go  for¬ 
ward  in  my  section  of  the  country,  as 
it  will  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  certain  economic  data  prepared 
by  my  staff  relative  to  economic  problems 
in  our  area  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Economic  Data  on  South  Dakota  and  the 
Northern  Great  Plains 

I.  From  “Family  Income  and  Related 
Characteristics  Among  Low-Income  Coun¬ 
ties  and  States,”  Welfare  Research  Report  I, 
Welfare  Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  September 
1964. 

(a)  South  Dakota’s  median  family  income 
is  the  ninth  lowest  in  the  Nation. 

(b)  Most  of  the  10  lowest  median  family 
income  States  registered  the  sharpest  im¬ 
provement  in  the  Nation  for  median  family 
income  from  1949-59.  But  of  the  10  lowest 
States,  South  Dakota  was  an  exception  with 
the  lowest  intercensal  improvement  (24.6 
percent)  of  any  State  in  the  Nation.  The 
national  average  gain  was  50.5  percent  over 
the  10-year  period. 

(c)  Oliver  County,  N.  Dak.,  registered  the 
largest  decline  in  median  family  income  from 
1949  to  1959  among  the  10  lowest  States, 
41  percent. 

(d)  There  are  128  counties  which  reflect 
various  degrees  of  economic  stagnation  that 
calls  for  special  attention  with  a  minimum 
of  delay.  Of  the  49  most  severe  counties, 
South  Dakota  has  the  largest  number,  12. 

(e)  Another  measure  of  significance  in 
relation  to  the  low-income  States  and  coun¬ 
ties  is  the  ratio  of  persons  in  the  dependent 
ages  (under  18  and  65  or  over)  for  each  100 
persons  in  the  so-called  nondependent  ages 
(18-64).  Here,  South  Dakota’s  ratio  is  96.1, 
second  highest  in  the  Nation. 

(f)  The  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  recipient  rate,  based  on  the  number 
of  children  under  age  18  receiving  aid  per 
1,000  children  under  18  years  of  age,  is  an¬ 
other  good  indicator.  Among  the  lowest 
median  family  income  States,  this  rate  was 
below  the  national  average  in  only  3  of  the 
10  lowest  States,  one  of  which  was  South 
Dakota. 

II.  From  “Converging  Social  Trends: 
Emerging  Social  Patterns”  welfare  admin¬ 
istration  report,  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  1964. 

(a)  The  20.9  percent  of  the  families  in 
South  Dakota  have  annual  income  below 
$2,000. 

HI.  From  Department  of  Commerce  re¬ 
port,  the  Washington  World,  May  11,  1964. 

(a)  South  Dakota  suffered  a  6-percent 
decline  in  per  capita  personal  income  from 
1962  to  1963.  This  was  the  second  highest 
percentage  decline  in  the  Nation.  North 
Dakota  suffered  the  highest,  12  percent. 

IV.  From  “Economic  Progress  Bulletin,” 
Upper  Midwest  Research  and  Development 
Council,  April  6,  1964. 

(a)  If  South  Dakota  had  not  had  net 
migration  of  94,466  in  the  1950-60  period,  2.8 
percent  could  have  been  added  to  total  per¬ 
sonal  income. 

(b)  The  national  per  annum  percent  of 
population  growth  for  the  period  1950-60  was 
1.7  percent.  For  the  upper  Midwest  it  was 
0.93  percent.  For  South  Dakota,  0.42  per- 
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cent.  Forty-six  of  South  Dakota's  counties 
showed  a  decline  in  population  from  1950  to 
1960.  Only  three  counties  did  not  show  a  net 
migration. 

(c)  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
South  Dakota  farms  will  decrease  from  63,- 
000  in  the  1954-58  period  to  49,900  in  1975, 
or  a  20.8-percent  decline. 

V.  From  “Education  and  the  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  Economies,”  by  Jack  I.  Stone,  upper 
Midwest  economic  study,  a  joint  undertak¬ 
ing  by  the  Upper  Midwest  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Council  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  January  1964. 

(a)  Estimates  of  average  salaries  of  class¬ 
room  teachers  in  1962-63  show  that  only 
two  States  rank  lower  than  South  Dakota’s 
$3,950  per  year.  North  Dakota,  with  $4,275 
ranks  43d  in  the  Nation.  Montana  is  29th 
with  $5,150. 

(b)  In  North  and  South  Dakota,  less  than 
one  out  of  five  elementary  school  teachers  has 
a  bachelor’s  degree — far  fewer  than  in  any 
other  State  In  the  Nation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  find  it  difficult  to  support  the  Ap¬ 
palachia  bill  if  I  assumed  that  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
speaking  for  the  administration  with 
respect  to  farm  policy.  In  some  of  the 
statements  that  we  read  coming  from  the 
Budget  Director  with  respect  to  agricul¬ 
ture  policy,  not  only  affecting  my  State, 
but  all  50  States,  there  is  cause  for 
alarm.  When  we  read,  as  I  did  a  few 
days  ago  in  a  leading  journal,  a  state¬ 
ment  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  American  agriculture 
can  support  only  1  million  farm  families, 
when  in  fact  3,500,000  families  are  now 
living  on  the  land,  that  is,  indeed,  cause 
for  great  concern. 

I  am  sure  that  that  does  not  represent 
the  position  of  the  President.  We  shall 
get  a  message  on  agriculture  from  the 
President  later  this  week/  We  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  President  will 
refute  the  line  of  reasoning  set  out  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

This  is  what  the  President  had  to  say 
concerning  agriculture  when  he  spoke  to 
a  farm  audience  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
last  October  7.  He  said: 

This  campaign  is  going  to  give  the  people 
of  America  a  clear  mandate  for  a  farm  policy 
that  will  restore  full  parity  of  income  and 
opportunity  to  all  of  the  American  farmers 
who  live  on  American  farms. 

That  means  not  just  1  million,  but  all 
of  the  American  farmers  who  live  on 
American  farms.  That  is  3l/z  million 
farmers,  not  1  million,  as  one  would  con¬ 
clude  from  the  article  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
statement  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  2*4  million  farmers 
ought  to  leave  the  land  and  go  to  the 
cities,  while  at  the  same  time  we  propose 
in  the  Appalachian  bill  to  give  up  to  $500 
to  each  farmer  in  Appalachia  to  improve 
his  pasture  land  for  the  purpose,  in  my 
mind,  of  increasing  the  cattle  population. 

The  two  things  just  do  not  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  of  the  Senator  may  be  well  taken. 


But,  beyond  that  there  is  also  the  larger 
problem  of  how  we  shall  deal  with  pov¬ 
erty  in  this  country.  It  does  no  good 
simply  to  transfer  rural  poverty  into  the 
cities,  which  are  already  overly  congested 
and  troubled  with  unemployed  and 
poverty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  speak  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  4  minutes,  and 
that  he  may  yield  a  half  minute  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  a  half 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  saw 
the  ravages  of  unemployment  in  the  big 
cities  during  the  depression.  I  was  on 
the  bench.  I  saw  replevin  actions  and 
mortgage  foreclosures  brought  before  the 
courts. 

If  depression  were  to  strike,  I  should 
pray  that  there  would  be  more  people  on 
the  farms  where  they  are  able  to  sustain 
themselves,  rather  than  that  they  all  be 
in  the  cities. 

If  we  should  ever  have  a  recurrence 
of  what  happened  and  all  of  the  people 
were  to  be  concentrated  in  the  cities, 
there  would  be  an  unbearable  problem. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  point  of  the  Senator  is  well 
taken.  Many  of  the  serious  depressions 
began  on  the  farms.  The  depression  of 
1929  had  its  origin  8  or  10  years  before 
that  time,  with  the  very  severe  depression 
of  income  in  the  agricultural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  to  further  assure  our 
farm  families  that  the  philosophy  out¬ 
lined  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  does  not  represent  the  view 
of  the  President,  I  should  like  to  quote 
three  or  four  other  statements  made  by 
President  Johnson  last  October.  He 
said: 

We  intend  to  continue,  but  to  improve, 
commodity  programs.  We  intend  to 
strengthen  farm  income. 

We  intend  to  assure  rural  Americans  full 
partnership  in  the  building  of  our  Great 
Society. 

Then  he  said: 

You  can  choose  our  proposal  to  continue 
but  to  improve  commodity  programs,  or  you 
can  choose  the  contrary  proposal,  to  wipe 
those  programs  out  altogether. 

Then  the  President  reveals  what  would 
happen  if  we  were  to  eliminate  our  farm 
commodity  programs.  He  said : 

First,  net  farm  income  throughout  the 
Nation  would  be  cut  in  half,  or  $6  billion. 
Do  you  want  that  to  happen? 

Second,  one  out  of  five  farmers  would  be 
bankrupt.  Do  you  want  that  to  happen? 

The  President  does  not  even  want  1 
out  of  5  fanners  to  be  bankrupted,  let 
alone  to  drive  2  y2  million  farmers  out  of 
the  total  of  3%  million  farmers  off  the 
land  and  into  the  cities  to  join  the  un¬ 
employed — or  to  sign  up  for  the  Job 
Corps. 


The  President  then  said: 

We  know  from  bitter  experiences  that  de¬ 
pressions  are  farm-led  and  they  are  farm-fed, 
and  I  say  to  you  that  the  Democratic  Party 
under  my  leadership,  as  long  as  I  am 
President,  is  not  going  to  repeat  that 
experience.  *  *  * 

The  Democratic  goal  is  parity  of  income  for 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  because  I  believe 
President  Johnson’s  pledge,  which  I  have 
just  read,  that  I  feel  I  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  which  I  think  I  need  to  support 
programs  of  public  assistance  for  other 
sections  of  the  country  such  as  Appa¬ 
lachia.  The  greatest  need  in  my  State, 
among  several,  is  improved  farm  income. 
The  President’s  own  policy  statements, 
plus  assurances  in  regard  to  regional  de¬ 
velopment  given  today,  reassure  me  that 
South  Dakota  problems  are  to  be  met. 

I  urgently  hope  and  expect  that  when 
the  President  outlines  his  views  on  agri¬ 
culture  to  Congress  on  Thursday,  we 
shall  have  a  strong  reaffirmation  of  his 
pledge  to  improve  our  farm  commodity 
problems,  to  raise  farm  income — which 
is  now  only  about  half  the  national  per 
capita  average — and  to  strengthen  in 
every  way  that  we  can  the  agricultural 
sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  very  fine  letter 
to  the  editor  in  this  morning’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Post.  This  is  authored  by  Mr. 
Leon  Keyserling,  the  distinguished  econ¬ 
omist.  It  is  entitled  “Farmers’  Plight.’’ 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  letter 
to  the  editor  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Farmers’  Plight 

Your  editorial  of  January  27  deals  with  the 
plight  of  agriculture,  challenges  any  cut¬ 
backs  in  Government  efforts  to  bolster  farm 
income,  and  focuses  upon  the  low-income 
commercial  farmers,  whom  you  state  to  be 
1  y2  million,  or  almost  43  percent  of  total 
farm  families,  of  whom  821,000  have  incomes 
of  less  than  $5,000,  and  the  rest  average  be¬ 
tween  $5,000  and  $10,000.  You  also  refer  to 
about  1  million  farm  families — almost  29  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total — as  large  commercial  oper¬ 
ators  with  gross  income  of  $10,000  a  year  or 
more.  I  would  like  to  commend  the  general 
thrust  of  your  editorials,  but  add  that  the 
farm  income  problem  is  far  more  serious  than 
your  figures  would  indicate. 

Among  those  you  class  as  large  commercial 
operators,  a  majority  have  actual  (net)  in¬ 
comes  of  less  than  half  their  gross  incomes, 
and  many  work  for  substandard  wages,  after 
deducting  costs  of  operations  and  taxes,  and 
interest  payments  on  their  burdensome 
debts.  As  income  is  usually  measured,  in 
1963  only  8  percent  of  farm  families  (not  29 
percent)  were  at  $10,000  or  more,  contrasted 
with  20.7  percent  of  nonfarm  families. 
Meanwhile,  43.4  percent  of  farm  families  were 
under  $3,000,  contrasted  with  only  17  percent 
of  nonfarm  families;  17  percent  of  the  former 
were  under  $2,000,  contrasted  with  only  6.2 
percent  of  the  latter;  and  11.1  percent  of 
the  former  were  under  $1,000,  contrasted 
with  only  3.3  percent  of  the  latter.  And  the 
$3,000  figure  is  only  a  benchmark  for  poverty, 
not  an  acceptable  level  of  income. 

Putting  aside  the  4  percent  of  all  farms 
which  are  really  large  or  giant  in  nature, 
and  which  receive  far  more  help  from  the 
Government  than  they  need,  almost  all  of 
the  rest  of  the  farm  population  needs  a  dras- 
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tically  reoriented  farm-income  policy,  which 
would  also  benefit  the  whole  economy. 

You  are  also  correct  in  deploring  the  mis¬ 
conception  that  our  economic  problems  can 
be  ameliorated  by  an  accelerated  egress  of 
people  from  agriculture.  I  estimate  that 
probably  a  third  and  maybe  a  half  of  total 
excess  unemployment  in  the  United  States 
today  is  due  to  reduction  of  the  farm  popu¬ 
lation  since  1953;  and  that,  in  view  of  unusu¬ 
ally  high  spending  by  farmers  in  ratio  to 
their  incomes,  at  least  a  fifth  of  our  total 
national  production  gap  of  $590  billion  (in 
1963  dollars)  during  the  12-year  period  1953- 
64,  was  due  to  deficient  farm  income. 

More  important  still,  and  again  counter  to 
the  general  impression,  we  will  need  a  farm 
labor  force  practically  as  large  in  1975  as 
now,  despite  the  rapid  advance  in  farm 
technology,  if  we  really  intend  to  provide  a 
nutritious  diet  for  all  American  families  as 
part  of  the  war  against  poverty,  to  meet  our 
domestic  food  and  fiber  requirements  (in¬ 
cluding  industrial  requirements)  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  sustained  maximum  employment 
and  production,  and  to  elevate  to  appropri¬ 
ate  levels  our  food  assistance  to  the  more 
than  half  the  world’s  population  who  are 
now  dangeroiisly  underfed. 

The  farm  problem  is  thus  an  acute  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  happens  when  we  do  not 
project  meaningful  quantitative  estimates  of 
our  needs  and  resources  as  guides  to  public 
policies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Record  show  that  it  is 
the  Senator  from  New  York? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Record  will  so  show. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend¬ 
ment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  proposes 
the  following  amendment: 

On  page  44,  add  to  section  403  the  follow¬ 
ing; 

“ Provided ,  That  the  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  study  and  con¬ 
sider  the  inclusion  of  such  counties  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  are  contiguous  to  the 
Appalachian  region  as  defined  in  this  section 
and  counties  contiguous  thereto,  in  the  “Ap¬ 
palachian  region”  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  and  if  the  Commission  shall  decide  after 
consultation  with  the  State  of  New  York, 
that  these  counties  share  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  characteristics  of  the  region,  and  that 
the  inclusion  of  these  counties  would  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  set  forth  in  sec¬ 
tion  2,  then  the  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  invite  the  State  of  New  York 
to  participate  in  the  Commission  on  an  ap¬ 
propriate  basis:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Commission  may  extend  the  invitation  to 
the  State  of  New  York  for  inclusion  of  such 
of  the  described  counties  the  inclusion  of 
which  would  further  the  purposes  of  the 
Act:  And  provided  further,  That  if  such  in¬ 
vitation  is  accepted  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  those  counties  shall  be  included  in 
‘the  region’  or  ‘the  Appalachian  region'  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  himself?  The  Senator  has 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  this  program  has  been  led  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 

I  commend  them  for  the  efforts  that 
they  have  made. 

I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the 
Appalachian  area,  in  both  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky.  I  know  the  needs  that 
exist  there.  I  commend  the  two  Senators 
for  the  efforts  which  they  are  making  to 
help  and  assist  the  people  of  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
the  Governors  of  several  of  the  States 
first  invited  to  participate  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  a  program  for  Appalachia  did  not 
accept  the  invitation.  As  the  potential 
worth  of  this  excellent  program  became 
more  clear,  however,  three  Governors 
modified  their  earlier  positions;  and  their 
States  are  now  full  participants. 

The  State  of  New  York,  however,  has 
never  taken  part  in  this  program.  As  a 
result,  no  New  York  counties  are  included 
in  the  “Appalachian  region”  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  act. 

This  omission,  I  believe,  is  contrary  to 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  provide  true 
regional  planning  and  development  for 
this  needy  area.  The  counties  of  the 
southern  tier  of  New  York  are,  of  course, 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  northern¬ 
most  counties  of  Pennsylvania  included 
in  S.  3.  Geographically,  they  are  part  of 
the  great  mountain  chain  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachians.  Economically,  they  have  many 
close  ties  with  counties  included  in  S.  3. 

And,  tragically,  these  counties  share 
another  characteristic  trait  of  the  areas 
now  covered  by  the  bill.  They  are  poor. 
Of  the  199,000  families  in  the  13  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  southern  tier,  for  instance, 
more  than  23,000 — nearly  12  percent — 
have  incomes  of  under  $2,000  a  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  1960  census.  In  fact,  these 
New  York  counties  are  less  free  from 
poverty  than  many  of  the  counties  now 
included  in  S.  3.  In  the  Pennsylvania 
counties  to  which  they  are  contiguous, 
for  example,  only  about  11  percent  of  all 
families  have  incomes  of  under  $2,000  a 
year.  And  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa., 
only  5.2  percent  of  all  families  are  in  this 
unfortunate  class. 

In  several  southern  New  York  coun¬ 
ties — like  Allegany,  Otsego,  and  Dela¬ 
ware — about  15  percent  of  all  families 
have  incomes  under  $2,000  yearly.  These 
counties  are  in  this  repect  more  like  West 
Virginia — where  in  many  counties  about 
17  to  18  percent  of  all  families  have  in¬ 
comes  in  this  range — than  they  are  to 
the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  which  they 
adjoin. 

These  facts  have  many  sad  conse¬ 
quences.  One  of  the  most  ominous  is  that 
young  people  are  leaving  the  region  in 
ever-increasing  numbers.  The  birthrate 
of  the  region  is  about  the  same  as  that 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  But  while 
14.6  percent  of  the  Nation’s  population 
is  in  the  vital  age  bracket  from  15  to  24, 
counties  like  Steuben  and  Chautauqua 
have  only  11.6  percent  of  their  popula¬ 
tion  in  this  group.  A  region’s  future,  like 
a  Nation’s  future,  is  in  its  youth;  if  these 


counties  continue  to  lose  their  young 
people,  they  will  have  no  future. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  believe 
that  the  inclusion  of  many  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  southern  tier  of  New  York 
would  materially  further  the  purposes 
of  this  bill. 

Addition  of  these  counties  would  fol¬ 
low  ample  precedent.  Only  as  recently 
as  the  Senate’s  consideration  of  S.  2782 
last  year  did  the  State  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  ask  to  participate.  South  Carolina 
was  then  included  in  the  bill.  Last  week, 
the  committee  added  four  counties  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  to  the  “Appalachian  re¬ 
gion”  for  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Unfortunately,  it  would  be  impossible 
at  this  time  to  include  the  counties  of 
which  I  have  spoken  in  the  bill.  The 
President’s  committee  has  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  the  facts  I  have  noted, 
in  an  effort  to  decide  whether,  and  on 
what  basis,  these  counties  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  planning  and  action  pro¬ 
grams  to  be  carried  out  under  this  bill. 
Indeed,  even  if  the  committee,  or  Con¬ 
gress,  had  decided  that  their  participa¬ 
tion  was  appropriate,  that  participation 
would  not  now  be  possible.  For  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  based  on  voluntary  State  par¬ 
ticipation.  And  the  Governor  of  my 
State,  regardless  of  the  poverty  found 
in  these  counties,  has  not  seen  fit  to 
agree  to  their  inclusion  in  the  bill. 

But  the  door  should  be  kept  open.  My 
amendment  would  direct  the  Commission 
to  study  the  inclusion  of  the  counties  of 
the  southern  tier — defined  as  “coun¬ 
ties — contiguous  to  the  ‘Appalachian  re¬ 
gion’ — as  now  defined  in  the  bill — and 
counties  contiguous  thereto” — in  the 
planning  and  action  programs  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  bill.  The  Commission 
would  have  to  decide  whether  any  of 
these  counties  share  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  characteristics  of  Appalachia  and 
whether  their  inclusion  would  further 
the  purposes  of  the  act — whether  then- 
inclusion  would  assist  in  the  regional  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  area  which  now  “lags 
behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  its  eco¬ 
nomic  growth,”  the  people  of  which 
“have  not  shared  properly  in  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  prosperity.” 

If  the  Commission  decided  that  these 
criteria  were  met,  it  would  invite  the 
State  of  New  York  to  participate  in  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  established  by  the  bill.  If 
the  Governor  then  accepted  this  invita¬ 
tion,  the  appropriate  counties,  as  decided 
by  the  Commission,  would  be  included  in 
the  “Appalachian  region”  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  act. 

I  would  like  to  stress  two  points  about 
this  amendment. 

First,  it  is  not  an  enlargement  of  S.  3, 
nor  does  it  extend  S.  3  beyond  its  orig¬ 
inal  intended  bounds.  This  is  a  bill  for 
the  entire  Appalachian  region.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  but  that 
southern  New  York  is  a  part  of  that 
region. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  not  al¬ 
low  these  New  York  counties  to  partici¬ 
pate  until  a  majority  of  the  States  now 
represented  on  the  Commission,  and  the 
Federal  cochairman,  decide  that  their 
inclusion  is  appropriate — in  light  of  their 
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needs  and  the  suitability  of  integrating 
their  planning  with  counties  already  par¬ 
ticipating. 

In  sum,  this  amendment  would  keep 
open  the  possibility  of  correcting  the 
omission  of  these  counties,  so  sorely  in 
need  of  regional  planning  and  assistance, 
from  this  forward-looking  program.  It  is 
my  hope,  as  it  is  the  hope  of  the  com¬ 
munities  of  southern  New  York,  that 
the  Governor  will  reconsider  his  position 
and  allow  them  to  develop  their  lagging 
economies.  Should  he  do  so,  the  bill 
should  not  prevent  them. 

The  counties  of  New  York  which  I 
would  expect  to  be  affected  by  this 
amendment  are  Allegany,  Broome,  Cat¬ 
taraugus,  Chautauqua,  Chemung,  Che¬ 
nango,  Cortland,  Delaware,  Ostego, 
Schuyler,  Steuben,  Tioga,  and  Tompkins. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  back 
his  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  wish 
to  reserve  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rec¬ 
ognize  and  appreciate  the  interest  and 
concern  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  in  this  area  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  specific  counties  to  which  he 
has  referred  in  his  statement,  but  his 
amendment  gives  me  some  concern. 
This  concern  causes  me  some  difficulty 
because  my  own  State  is  a  beneficiary  of 
this  bill.  In  such  a  position  one  is  in  the 
danger  of  being  thought  to  be  interested 
in  his  particular  State  and  not  in  other 
areas. 

That  is  not  my  reason  for  opposing  the 
amendment.  I  believe  the  amendment 
to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  act.  Also,  it 
contradicts  the  policy  to  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  adhered  with  respect  to  simi¬ 
lar  proposals. 

Speaking  to  my  first  point,  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  bill  came  primarily  from  the 
States.  The  plan  was  worked  out  in 
specific  detail  by  the  Governors  of  the 
States  and  representatives  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  After  having  reached 
certain  conclusions  and  findings  con¬ 
cerning  the  entire  area,  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  established  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Commission  to  work  out 
the  details  for  an  action  program. 

Subsequently  the  bill  was  presented  to 
the  Congress.  It  is  an  approach  based 
upon  the  characteristics  of  the  region, 
and  it  specifically  names  the  counties 
which  are  to  be  eligible  for  development. 
Several  counties  in  States  have  been 
added,  but  they  have  been  added  by  the 
action  of  the  committee,  and  last  year 
they  were  confirmed  by  the  Congress. 

The  amendment  that  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  would  not  follow  this  careful 
procedure.  It  would  delegate  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  the  authority  to  review  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  particular  area  in  New  York 


and  to  decide  whether  the  area  should  be 
included,  contingent  upon  the  consent  of 
the  State. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  interest  of 
the  Senator.  It  is  possible  that  these 
counties  should  have  been  included.  We 
have  had  presented  no  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  of  their  specific  problems  and  char¬ 
acteristics  which  would  lead  us  to  in¬ 
clude  them  at  this  time. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  amendment 
gives  to  the  Commission,  rather  than  the 
Congress,  the  power  to  add  additional 
areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  have  one  more 
minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  1  ad¬ 
ditional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  addition,  to  support 
the  amendment  would  be  contrary  to  the 
action  we  have  been  taking  toward  other 
areas  that  are  asking  for  consideration. 
We  have  asked  that  they  present  their 
specific  reasons. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  that  I 
take  this  position.  I  believe,  in  all  hon¬ 
esty,  that  I  must  take  it.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  York. 

.  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  New  York  has  heretofore  felt,  through 
its  Governor,  that  the  Appalachia  pro¬ 
gram  was  applicable  to  a  region  of  the 
country  which  did  not  include  New  York. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons 
for  that  in  the  past,  the  amendment 
which  my  colleague  from  New  York  has 
now  drafted  leaves  it  to  the  State  of 
New  York  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  shall  enter  into  this  program,  because 
the  operative  words  are  “if  the  invitation 
is  accepted,”  at  the  end  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  This  is  different  from  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  act  as  submitted  to  the  State 
and  as  submitted  to  the  Governor  here¬ 
tofore. 

As  the'  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
pointed  out,  in  this  structure  of  the  bill, 
an  invitation  to  the  State  is  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  part  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  see 
that  the  State  should  or  could  properly 
object  to  the  provision.  However,  I  point 
out  the  State  can  be  put  in  a  difficult 
position  by  a  definition  to  which  it  may 
not  be  a  party,  and  as  to  which  it  may 
have  strong  opposition. 

Therefore,  I  have  suggested  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
that  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  with  him 
in  the  amendment  which  he  has  proposed 
if  we  can  make  a  few  changes  in  it, 
which  I  should  like  to  detail  now. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment,  I  am  entitled  to 
10  minutes,  am  I  not? 


May  I  ask  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  if  it  is  agreeable,  to  ask  that  time 
on  the  amendment  be  extended  by  5 
minutes,  so  we  may  wrap  the  whole  thing 
together? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
suggest  that  we  would  deal  with  the 
fundamentals  of  the  problem  if  the 
amendment  were  revised  in  the  second 
line  as  indicated.  As  I  said,  I  shall  join 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  with  the 
consent  of  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
if  he  accepts  these  changes.  The  amend¬ 
ment  now  reads: 

Provided,  That  the  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  study  and  con¬ 
sider  the  inclusion  of  such  counties  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  are  contiguous  to  the 
Appalachian  region. 

And  so  forth. 

I  suggest,  after  the  word  “consider,” 
that  the  following  language  be  inserted : 
to  study  and  consider  in  consultation  with 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  an 
appropriate  official  or  officials  designated  by 
him. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  send  that  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  desk  in  a  moment. 

To  conform  with  that  change,  in  the 
sixth  line,  the  words  “State  of  New  York” 
are  no  longer  necessary,  and  it  should 
read,  “after  such  consultation,”  inserting 
words  that  go  with  the  provision  I  have 
proposed. 

Finally,  in  the  16th  line,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  acceptance  of  the  invita¬ 
tion,  after  the  word  “is”  I  would  insert 
the  words  “duly  accepted,”  so  it  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  constitutional  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  State. 

The  words  which  I  first  used,  “in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Governor  of  New  York 
or  an  appropriate  official  or  officials,  des¬ 
ignated  by  him”  are  words  of  art.  Simi¬ 
lar  language  is  to  be  found  on  page  36, 
section  223  of  the  bill,  which  refers  to 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  offi¬ 
cial  or  officials  before  grants  can  be  made 
under  the  program.  These  words  are 
the  result  of  an  amendment  which  I  in¬ 
troduced  last  session  to  the  pending  bill 
and  which  was  adopted  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  25, 1964.  They  pro¬ 
vide  a  necessary  requirement,  I  believe, 
for  State  participation  in  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  program. 

One  other  point  of  qualification  with 
regard  to  my  colleague’s  proposal.  The 
language  contained  in  the  amendment, 
“as  are  contiguous  to  the  Appalachian 
region  as  defined  in  this  section  and 
counties  contiguous  thereto,”  may  take 
us  all  the  way  to  the  Canadian  border. 

In  short,  the  language  itself  may  be 
unlimited  in  terms  of  the  counties  to  be 
affected.  I  therefore  suggest  to  my  col¬ 
league,  not  as  a  part  of  the  amendment — 
we  can  leave  that  to  be  clarified  in  con¬ 
ference — that  we  actually  name  for  the 
Record  the  13  counties  which  my  col¬ 
league  has  in  mind. 

I  should  be  happy  to  read  them,  if  he 
wishes  me  to  do  so.  This  will  nail  down, 
for  the  purposes  of  debate  and  legisla- 
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tive  history,  exactly  what  counties  we 
have  in  mind,  defining  or  rather  imple¬ 
menting  the  words  which  might  be  mis¬ 
construed  and  take  us  into  a  much 
broader  area  than  my  colleague  has  in 
mind  in  proposing  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  believe 
the  language  is  quite  clear  as  to  what 
area  would  be  included.  I  would  have 
no  objection,  specifically,  to  including  the 
names  of  the  counties.  The  amendment 
was  drawn  up  with  some  care,  so  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  could  possibly  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  stretching  beyond  12  or  13  coun¬ 
ties.  But  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
including  the  names  of  the  counties,  as 
an  amendment  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  name  the  coun¬ 
ties  in  this  debate,  because  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  need  to  include  them  in  the 
amendment.  For  the  purposes  of  legis¬ 
lative  history,  they  are  as  follows: 

Allegany,  Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  Chemung,  Chenango,  Cortland, 
Delaware,  Otsego,  Schuyler,  Steuben, 
Tioga,  and  Tompkins. 

Is  this  list  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

I  have  made  a  study  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  which  has  been  conducted 
through  the  Senate  with  such  skill  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph],  I  am  impressed  with  the  amount 
of  good  which  it  will  do  in  the  areas  of 
West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  I  know  that  the  inclusion  of  these 
counties  will  make  a  vast  difference  in 
areas  in  the  State  of  New  York  which  suf¬ 
fer  from  the  same  kind  of  problem. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Are  we  to  assume  that 
the  Senator  has  modified  his  amendment 
in  accordance  with  the  modification 
which  I  have  just  recited? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy]  agree  to  modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  it  is  acceptable  to 
the  Senator,  I  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt 
the  amendment  as  modified  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  set  forth,  and  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  yield  himself? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Five  minutes.  I 
have  6  minutes  remaining;  do  I  under¬ 
stand  correctly? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Certain  counties  in 
the  State  of  New  York  were  originally 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  but  the  State  of  New  York,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  State  of  Ohio  at 
a  certain  point,  and  also  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  did  not  originally  cer¬ 
tificate  themselves  for  membership  in  the 
Appalachian  region. 

Senators  know  that  last  year  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works  added  six  coun¬ 
ties  in  South  Carolina.  This  was  done 
at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  pf  that  State. 


This  section  was  approved  last  Sep¬ 
tember  in  the  Senate  when  it  passed 
S.  2782.  This  year,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  added  four  more  counties 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  these  counties  being 
added  at  the  direct  request  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Ohio.  These  counties  were, 
therefore,  included  in  the  amendments 
which  were  submitted  from  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  which  were  approved  en  bloc 
during  the  consideration  of  Senate 
bill  3. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  which 
is  before  the  Senate,  as  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  and  now  as  modified  by  his 
colleague,  with  the  coauthorship  of  the 
now  pending  and  modified  amendment, 
does  not  require  specific  congressional 
approval  or  action.  I  believe  that  these 
counties  will  be  the  subject,  naturally, 
of  close  study  by  the  Commission.  Also, 
it  shows  that  initiative  must  be  taken 
by  the  State  of  New  York  in  responding 
to  the  invitation  of  the  Commission  in 
connection  with  the  13  counties  which 
have  been  named  in  debate. 

Finally,  the  amendment  as  modified 
would  assure  that  the  future  inclusion 
of  certain  counties  in  the  Appalachian 
area  within  New  York  State  will  be 
adopted  or  added  only  if  a  majority  of 
the  Commission,  after  study,  would 
agree  that  it  should  be  done.  Of  course, 
there  must  be  concurrence  by  a  Federal 
member  as  well  as  by  the  Governors  or 
their  representatives  in  the  State. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  interests 
of  other  States — and  specifically  now 
New  York — and  the  Federal  Government 
seem  to  be  adequately  protected  in  the 
language  as  modified  by  the  two  Sena¬ 
tors  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Kennedy], 

Let  me  reiterate  that  the  amendment 
does  not  automatically  include  the  13 
counties  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Therefore,  personally,  I  shall  vote  for 
the  amendment  as  offered  by  my  col¬ 
leagues  from  New  York  and  modified  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  .  - 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  in  its  operative  clause  is : 

Provided  further.  That  the  Commission 
may  extend  an  invitation  to  the  State  of 
New  York  for  inclusion  of  which  would  fur¬ 
ther  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
stated  that  a  majority  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  must  decide  that  it  wishes  to  extend 
the  invitation,  but  let  me  point  out  that 
the  language  may  be  more  restrictive 
than  that.  ■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  Senator  from  New  York 
may  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  invite  the  State  of  New 
York  to  participate.  I  am  rather  con¬ 
cerned  about  those  words  “and  directed” 
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in  terms  of  actually  mandating  the  Com¬ 
mission,  whatever  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  might  think.  I  raise  that 
point — as  I  am  sure  there  will  be  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  do,  and  the  Senator 
may  have  that  in  mind — so  that  the  le¬ 
gal  points  may  be  resolved.  What  we 
have  in  mind  is  that  the  Commission 
shall,  by  an  exercise  of  its  judgment,  de¬ 
cide  that  it  does  or  does  not,  based  upon 
this  study,  wish  to  invite  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  believe  that  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  concern  voiced  can  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  other  point  is  un¬ 
derstanding  whether  the  counties  named 
are  the  maximum  counties.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  with  respect  to  some  of  them 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  check 
this  point  only  briefly.  They  are  coun¬ 
ties  which  were  distressed  areas  but 
which  now  have  come  out  of  the  dis¬ 
tressed  area  status.  But  by  at  least  fix¬ 
ing  the  county  we  are  talking  about,  we 
do,  in  a  sense,  make  it  a  maximum  one. 
There  are  many  more  counties  in  New 
York  State  which  are  eligible  for  acceler¬ 
ated  public  works  funds  and  ARA  aid. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH..  I  thank  my  col¬ 
league. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  has  expired.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  has 
4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  col¬ 
loquy  between  the  two  Senators  from 
New  York.  I  must  hold  to  my  view  that 
the  amendment  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
bill.  It  is  certainly  not  correct  to  clothe 
the  Commission  with  general  authority 
to  include  counties  or  areas  in  the  bill. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  Congress  to  do  so. 

I  maintain  my  position  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  not  without  sympathy 
for  the  areas  affected. 

I  hope  very  much  that  when  the  bill 
goes  to  the  House  the  House  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  amendment,  at  which 
time  the  Senator  from  New  York  may 
present  his  arguments  for  the  inclusion 
of  these  count’es,  and  if  the  House  finds 
proper,  it  will  write  an  amendment  spe¬ 
cifically  naming  the  counties  which 
should  be  included.  If  that  were  done, 
it  would  satisfy  my  objections.  That 
would  be  the  proper  way  to  consider  the 
amendment. 

I  make  my  statement  now  for  the 
Record,  I  hope  that  when  the  House  han¬ 
dles  the  bill,  it  will  include  these  coun¬ 
ties  by  name,  if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  If 
it  does  so,  it  will  be  acting  on  estab¬ 
lished  grounds.  I  must  therefore  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senators  from  New 
York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  offer  an  amendment,  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  5  minutes  to  dis¬ 
cuss  one  phase  of  the  bill  which  deals 
with  Federal  employment  and  State  and 
local  employment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed  for 
j>  minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
proposal  before  the  Senate  at  this  time, 
several  sections  deal  with  the  Federal 
service,  Federal  employment,  and  em¬ 
ployment  that  will  be  carried  out  jointly 
between  the  States,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  local  communities  in¬ 
volved. 

I  refer  to  section  101  of  the  bill.  The 
subject  is  carried  through  into  section 

106. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  make  arrangements 
with  the  State  governments  and  local 
communities  in  regard  to  the  benefits 
that  the  Federal  employees  are  to  re¬ 
ceive. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  have  the 
very  highest  regard  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph],  He  and  I  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice,  where  we  deal  with  these  matters  all 
the  time. 

I  wish  to  make  the  Record  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  establishing  these  agencies 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  increasing 
Federal  employment.  There  is  no  limi¬ 
tation  in  the  bill  as  to  the  number  of 
employees  that  shall  be  engaged.  I  would 
be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not  say  that 
it  could  not  be  spelled  out  specifically. 
However,  problems  are  involved.  I  hope 
that  those  who  administer  the  program 
will  keep  in  mind  that  these  funds  are 
for  relief  and  to  help  people  in  these 
counties,  and  not  to  set  up  as  large  pay¬ 
rolls  as  possible — Federal  or  State  or  lo¬ 
cal  payrolls. 

I  have  discussed  this  subject  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  I  wonder  if  he  has  any  comment 
to  make. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
with  whom  I  have  the  privilege  of  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  has  brought  up  the  matter 
of  the  operation  of  the  Commission. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  estab¬ 
lish  one  of  the  most  favorable  ratios  of 
administrative  expenses  to  program 
funds  that  I  have  seen  in  any  major  leg¬ 
islation.  It  would  authorize  $1.1  mil¬ 
lion  for  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Commission  to  oversee  a  program  of 
$1,092  million.  Thus  the  administra¬ 
tive  costs  will  be  only  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  authorized.  I  feel 
that  that  consideration  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  at  this  time.  The 
cochairman  would  receive  not  more  than 
$27,000  .in  annual  salary.  The  executive 
director  would  receive  not  more  than 
$24,500  a  year;  presumably  there  would 
be  a  general  counsel  at  a  GS-17  rating; 
and  the  designated  representatives  of 
the  States  in  question  would  be  paid  at 
the  rates  established  by  those  States. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ex¬ 
pected  exactly  the  response  that  the 


chairman  of  the  committee  has  made. 
He  and  I  have  been  working  on  civil  serv¬ 
ice  matters  for  many  years  and  have  been 
concerned  about  a  situation  that  may  de¬ 
velop.  I  bring  this  up  because  situations 
like  this  have  developed  in  the  past, 
though  I  do  not  say  it  will  develop  with 
the  new  agency  that  is  proposed  to  be 
established.  It  has  developed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  poverty  program.  I  have 
before  me  an  article  published  in  the 
Kansas  City  Times  of  last  Saturday 
morning.  Kansas  City  had  received 
$500,000  for  the  program.  I  read  the 
first  sentence  of  the  article  entitled 
“Poverty  Group  Stirs  Council”: 

Costs  of  $100,000  a  year  for  local  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  poverty  program  set  off 
a  city  council  wrangle  yesterday  that  cen¬ 
tered  on  paying  staff  salaries  up  to  $31,250 
a  year. 

Quoting  further  from  the  article: 

TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  TO  DIRECTOR 

Under  the  proposed  budget,  a  director 
would  be  paid  from  $25,000  to  $31,250  and  an 
assistant  director  could  be  paid  from  $15,000 
to  $18,750..  Two  stenographers  would  receive 
$6,000  and  $5,000  a  year. 

In  addition,  $59,335  would  go  to  a  consult¬ 
ing  agency  to  aid  coordination  and  research 
poverty  projects. 

Two  members  of  the  consulting  staff  would 
be  paid  $15,000  and  $12,000  a  year  and  a 
stenographer  would  receive  $4,000. 

I  mention  this  because  that  is  a  danger 
connected  with  these  programs,  when  we 
set  them  up  without  any  limitations  or 
strings  attached  to  them.  Here  is  a 
half -million- dollar  program,  of  which 
$100,000  will  be  paid  to  Federal  em¬ 
ployees. 

I  hope  that  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  Appalachia,  which  I  believe  to 
be  the  beginning  of  a  large  number  of 
regional  programs,  some  attention  will 
be  paid  to  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Bass  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  is  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  8 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftjlbright]  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris] 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  8.  I  ask 
that  it  not  be  read,  but  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows : 

On  page  1  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"CHAPTER  1 - APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

"Short  title 

“Section  1.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as 
the  ‘Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965',  and  all  references  in  this  chapter  to 


the  words  ‘this  Act’  shall  be  held  to  refer  to 
‘this  chapter.’  ” 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  2 - OZARK  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

"Title  V — Short  title  and  statement  of 
purpose 
“Short  Title 

“Sec.  501.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Ozark  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965’. 

“Findings  and  Statement  of  Purpose 

“Sec.  502.  As  a  result  of  changes  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  resource  base  and  changing  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  national  economy,  the 
Ozark  region  of  the  United  States  lags  be¬ 
hind  the  Nation  in  its  economic  growth,  and 
its  people  have  not  shared  properly  in  the 
Nation’s  prosperity.  The  region’s  historical 
reliance  on  a  few  basic  industries  and  mar¬ 
ginal  agriculture  have  failed  to  provide  the 
economic  base  necessary  for  self-sustaining 
growth.  In  some  cases  the  uneven  distribu¬ 
tion  of  productive  Federal  expenditures  has 
left  the  region  at  a  comparative  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Nonetheless,  the  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  and  the  people  of  the  region  un¬ 
derstand  their  problems  and  have  been  and 
are  prepared  to  work  purposefully  toward 
their  solution.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  to  assist  the  region  in  meeting  its 
special  problems  and  promoting  its  economic 
development  by  helping  to  develop  policies 
and  programs  for  Federal,  State,  and  local 
efforts  essential  to  growth  on  a  coordinated 
and  concerted  basis. 

“Title  VI — The  Ozark  Development 
Commission 

“Membership  and  Voting 

“Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Ozark  Development 
Commission  (referred  to  as  the  ‘Commis¬ 
sion’)  shall  be  composed  of  seven  members, 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  follows : 
Three  members  appointed,  one  from  each 
participating  State,  from  among  one  or  more 
nominees  by  the  Governor  of  such  State; 
three  members  appointed,  one  from  each  par¬ 
ticipating  State;  and  one  member  appointed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President  who  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  and  full-time  executive 
officer  of  the  Commission. 

“(b)  Decisions  by  the  Commission,  unless 
delegated  to  the  Chairman,  shall  require  the 
affirmative  vote  of  the  Chairman  and  three 
other  members. 

“(c)  The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Executive  Salary  Schedule  established  by 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964. 
There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Chairman  appointed 
by  the  Chairman  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  who  shall  serve  as  his  alternate 
and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
and  when  not  serving  as  an  alternate  for  the 
Chairman  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Chairman.  Other 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  $75  per  diem  for 
each  day  on  which  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  of  the  Commission, 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Commission 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  such  duties. 

“Functions  of  the  Commission 

“Sec.  602.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter  the  Commission  shall — 

“(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  com¬ 
prehensive  and  coordinated  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams,  including  those  for  land  use  and  pub¬ 
lic  works,  and  establish  priorities  thereunder, 
giving  due  consideration  to  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region; 

“(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations, 
research,  and  studies,  including  where  neces¬ 
sary,  inventory  and  analysis  of  the  resources 
of  the  region  and,  in  cooperation  with  Fed- 
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eral.  State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor  dem¬ 
onstration  projects  designed  to  foster  re¬ 
gional  productivity  and  growth; 

"(3)  prepare  detailed  plans,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  scenic 
highways  in  the  region  to  include  planning 
for  the  development  of  recreational  sites  in 
such  region; 

“(4)  make  grants  for  graduate  fellowships 
to  encourage  students  in  the  areas  of  com¬ 
munity  and  resource  development  and  plan¬ 
ning  and  such  other  areas  of  study  as  the 
Commission  deems  will  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter; 

“(5)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with 
tire  agency  involved.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  and  private  programs  and,  where  ap¬ 
propriate,  recommend  modifications  or  addi¬ 
tions  which  will  increase  their  effectiveness 
in  the  region  and  assist  in  their  financing; 

“(6)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  ap¬ 
propriate,  interstate  compacts  and  other 
forms  of  interstate  cooperation,  and  work 
with  State  and  local  agencies  in  developing 
appropriate  model  legislation; 

“(7)  support  existing  local  development 
districts  and  encourage  their  formation 
where  needed  and  make  grants  for  profes¬ 
sional  and  technical  assistance  to  such  local 
development  districts  as  are  certified  by  the 
Commission; 

“(8)  encourage  private  investment  in  in¬ 
dustrial,  commercial,  and  recreational  proj¬ 
ects; 

“(9)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating 
unit  for  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs 
in  the  region; 

“(10)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  proposed  solu¬ 
tions  and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appropri¬ 
ate,  citizens  and  special  advisory  councils 
and  public  conferences; 

“(11)  designate  such  other  counties  in 
the  States  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Okla¬ 
homa  as  part  of  the  Ozark  region  for  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  as  the  Commission 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  chapter;  and 

“(12)  recommend  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  program  of 
development  projects  with  proposals  for  Fed¬ 
eral  participation  in  their  funding  as  the 
Commission  deems  warranted  by  the  studies 
begun  under  this  chapter. 

"Administrative  Powers  of  the  Commission 

“Sec.  603.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under 
this  chapter,  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to— — 

“(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  con¬ 
duct  of  its  business  and  the  performance 
of  its  functions; 

“(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Authority  to  carry  out  its  functions,  in 
accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949; 

“(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  (who  is  hereby  so  au¬ 
thorized)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
the  Commission  such  personnel  within  his 
administrative  jurisdiction  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  need  for  carrying  out  its  functions, 
each  such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  senior¬ 
ity,  pay,  or  other  employee  status; 

“(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  government  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter¬ 
governmental  agency; 

“(5)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or 
donations  of  services  or  property,  real,  per¬ 
sonal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible; 

“(6)  enter  into  and  perform  such  con¬ 
tracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  oth¬ 
er  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  functions  and  on  such  terms  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any 
political  subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumen¬ 


tality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  as¬ 
sociation,  or  corporation; 

“(7)  establish  a  permanent  office  at  such 
location  as  it  may  select  and  field  offices  at 
such  other  places  as  it  may  deemed  appro¬ 
priate;  and 

"(8)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur 
such  other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

" Title  VII — Miscellaneous 
“Authorization  of  Appropriations 

“Sec.  701.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1966,  not  to  exceed  $7,500,000  to  carry 
out  this  chapter,  and  for  fiscal  years  there¬ 
after  such  amounts  as  the  Congress  shall 
hereafter  authorize. 

“Local  Development  Districts:  Certification 

“Sec.  702.  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter, 
a  ‘local  development  district’  shall  be  an 
entity  certified  to  the  Commission  either  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  or  States  in  which 
such  entity  is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer 
designated  by  the  appropriate  State  law  to 
make  such  certification,  as  having  a  charter 
or  authority  that  includes  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  counties  or  parts  of  counties  or 
other  political  subdivisions  within  the  re¬ 
gion.  No  entity  shall  be  certified  as  a  local 
development  district  for  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter  unless  it  is  one  of  the  following: 

“(1)  A  nonprofit  incorporated  body  or¬ 
ganized  or  chartered  under  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  located; 

“(2)  A  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  a  State  or  local  government; 

“(3)  A  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality 
created  through  an  interstate  compact;  or 

“(4)  A  nonprofit  association  or  combina¬ 
tion  such  bodies,  agencies,  and  instru- 
menalties. 

"Annual  Report 

“Sec.  703.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commission 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor 
of  each  State  in  the  region  and  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  activities  carried  out  under  this 
chapter  during  such  year. 

"Consent  of  States 

“Sec.  704.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
chapter  shall  be  interpreted  as  requiring  any 
State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program 
under  this  chapter  without  its  consent. 

"Definition  of  Ozark  Region 

"Sec.  705.  As  used  in  this  chapter,  the 
term  'Ozark  region’  or  ‘the  region’  means 
that  area  of  the  United  States  consisting  of 
the  following  counties  (including  any  polit¬ 
ical  subdivision  located  within  such  area) : 

“In  Arkansas — Benton,  Crawford,  Madison, 
Johnson,  Boone,  Searcy,  Polk,  Stone,  Baxter, 
Sharp,  Randolph,  Washington,  Franklin, 
Carroll,  Newton,  Marion,  Van  Buren,  Cle¬ 
burne,  Izard,  Fulton,  Independence; 

“In  Missouri — Cooper,  Cedar,  Newton, 
Stone,  Greene,  Camden,  Cole,  Benton,  Dade, 
McDonald,  Taney,  Polk,  Morgan,  Miller, 
Hickory,  Lawrence,  Barry,  Christian,  Dallas, 
Moniteau,  Osage,  Maries,  Laclede,  Douglas, 
Carter,  Phelps,  Webster,  Ozark,  Ripley,  Shan¬ 
non,  Pulaski,  Wright,  Howell  Butler,  Wayne; 

“In  Oklahoma — Bryan,  Delaware,  Adair, 
Cherokee,  Sequoyah,  Haskell,  Latimer,  Le 
Flore,  Pushmataha,  McCurtain,  Choctaw, 
Atoka,  Coal,  Hughes,  Johnston,  Love,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Okfuskee,  Muskogee; 

"Such  other  counties  in  such  States  as 
are  designated  by  the  Commission  under  sec¬ 
tion  602.” 

Aniend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “A  bill  to 
provide  public  works  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  programs  and  the  planning  and  co¬ 
ordination  needed  to  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Appalachian  region  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  planning  and  coordination  needed 
to  assist  the  economic  development  of  the 
Ozark  region.” 


February  1 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

This  amendment  to  the  Appalachia  bill 
would  provide  assistance  for  the  Ozark 
region.  The  natural  beauty  of  Arkansas 
is  hardly  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Naturally,  this  is 
a  constant  source  of  pride  to  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Arkansas. 

Arkansas  also  is  enjoying  great  pros¬ 
perity,  as  is  the  Nation  generally.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  some  areas  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  also  of  the  Ozark  region  in 
our  neighboring  States  of  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma,  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  economic  development.  This 
lag  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  spirit  or 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  people 
in  the  area  but,  rather,  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of 
our  economic  life. 

In  the  pending  bill,  the  administration 
and  Congress  appear  bent  on  doing  some¬ 
thing  about  lagging  economic  growth. 
But  we  seem  to  be  a  little  nearsighted  in 
that  in  approaching  this  problem  the 
pending  measure  seeks  only  to  look  after 
one  spot  that  needs  this  kind  of  legisla¬ 
tive  attention,  namely,  the  Appalachian 
area.  I  have  read  the  economic  statis¬ 
tics  on  Appalachia,  but  I  have  also  lived 
with  the  economic  facts  of  life  in  Ozarks. 
So  perhaps  I  can  appreciate  the  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  there  a  little  better  than 
I  can  those  in  the  Appalachian  area. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  in  Arkansas 
we  have  our  pockets  of  poverty,  too.  We 
have  families  earning  less  than  $3,000 
a  year.  We  have  some  unemployment. 
We  have  people  whose  education  is  want¬ 
ing,  as  does  the  area  in  the  section  of 
our  country  that  the  pending  bill  seeks 
to  aid.  I  cite  these  facts  not  to  receive 
sympathy,  although  I  can  and  do  sym¬ 
pathize  with  those  who  have  similar 
problems.  I  cite  them  to  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the 
problems  of  Appalachia  are  not  peculiar 
to  that  area  alone.  Our  section  of  the 
country  has  like  conditions  and  like  prob¬ 
lems.  If  the  Senate  deems  it  to  be  a  Fed¬ 
eral  responsibility  to  enact  legislation  to 
bolster  the  lagging  economy  in  one  area, 
it  should  see  to  it  that  such  legislation 
is  applied  to  another,  similarly  situated 
area  like  the  Ozarks,  and  the  bill  should 
be  amended  accordingly.  That  is  what 
the  pending  amendment  seeks  to  do. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  introduced  a  new  bill 
to  authorize  the  President  to  establish 
commissions  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  other  regional  areas  which  suffer  from 
a  lack  of  economic  growth.  I  also  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Ozark  region  will  prob¬ 
ably  qualify  under  the  terms  of  that  bill. 
Therefore,  I  assume  that  the  Senate  will 
be  asked  to  pass  the  Appalachia  bill  now, 
and  that  when  it  is  out  of  the  way  we 
shall  attend  to  the  economic  problems  of 
other  sections  of  the  country,  including 
the  Ozarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  better  idea. 
Let  us  amend  the  Appalachia  bill  so  as  to 
take  care  of  the  Ozarks,  as  is  proposed 
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by  the  pending  amendment,  before  we 
pass  the  bill.  Or  let  us  send  the  whole 
package  back  to  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  with  instructions  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  Senate  with  adequate 
provisions  to  assist  other  sections  of  the 
country  which  have  comparable  situa¬ 
tions,  although  they  may  not  be  so  ex¬ 
tensive  as  those  that  prevail  in  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  some  areas  of  the  Ozarks  is  no 
less  compelling  than  it  is  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  Appalachia. 

Mr.  President,  surely  our  State,  our 
people,  and  those  of  the  entire  Ozark 
region  are  no  less  deserving. 

My  distinguished  colleague  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulb right]  , 
who  is  necessarily  absent  today,  has 
joined  with  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment.  So  has  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris]  . 

Mr.  President,  I  should  now  like  to 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  work  that  has  been  done 
concerning  the  needs  for  regional  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  Ozark  region- by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  McClellan]  . 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  him  in  bringing  the  great  needs  of 
that  area  to  the  attention  of  the  admin¬ 
istration,  the  Senate,  and  the  country. 

I  appreciate  also  the  understanding  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
of  the  problems  of  other  areas  throughout 
the  country,  and  his  interest  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  other  areas,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Ozark  region.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  done  an  out¬ 
standing  job  for  his  own  general  area, 
for  those  11  States  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
in  bringing  the  great  needs  of  the  people 
of  that  area  to  the  attention  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  a  dramatic  way,  by  means  of  ini¬ 
tiating  a  pilot  study  which  I  hope  will 
spread  to  other  areas  of  the  country,  in 
an  effort  to  see  that  the  people  of  the 
country  who  are  in  poverty  in  a  time  of 
prosperity  are  not  ignored,  but  that  this 
Government  endeavor  in  helping  in  a 
spirit  of  sympathy,  understanding,  and 
assistance  to  bring  together  the  re¬ 
sources  of  local,  State,  Federal,  and  pri¬ 
vate  institutions,  and  individuals,  in  a 
cooperative  way  to  see  that  their  needs 
are  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara],  who,  together  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
has  worked  toward  arriving  at  some 
means  by  which  the  needs  of  other  areas 
of  the  country  may  be  recognized  and 
met. 

I  join  in  this  amendment  as  a  means 
of  bringing  the  needs  of  this  area  to  the 


attention  of  all  those  concerned.  I  cite 
briefly  the  fact  that  in  eastern  Okla¬ 
homa,  as  is  true  also  in  western  Arkansas, 
there  are  18  counties  in  which  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  families  have  annual 
family  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000. 

There  are  six  counties  in  eastern  Okla¬ 
homa,  in  which  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  families  have  less  than  $3,000  annual 
income. 

These  are  needs  that  we  must  meet, 
as  we  are  now  meeting  them  in  the 
Appalachian  region. 

I  heartily  join  in  the  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
to  himself? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
modify  my  amendment  by  inserting  on 
page  10,  line  6,  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
and  after  the  semicolon : 

Strike  out  the  semicolon  and  insert  the 
word  “Pittsburgh”;. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  West 
Virginia  and  Arkansas  were  the  only  two 
States  of  the  Republic  which  suffered  a 
loss  of  population  in  the  years  from  1950 
to  1960.  West  Virginia  lost  its  popula¬ 
tion  during  that  period  at  an  approxi¬ 
mate  rate  of  7.6  percent.  The  rate  of  loss 
in  Arkansas  was  only  slightly  less. 

I  cite  these  figures  to  indicate  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  problem  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas,  ably  assisted  in  his 
presentation  today  by  the  capable  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  In  so  doing, 
however,  I  must  indicate  that  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  area  contemplated  for  spe¬ 
cial  attention — I  do  not  call  it  preferen¬ 
tial  treatment  in  that  area  or  any  other 
area  where  the  need  is  spelled  out-r-the 
purpose  of  the  Senators  from  Arkansas 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  be  well  served  by  allowing  this 
problem  to  be  presented  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Works  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  legislation  which  has  been 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  proposed  legislation  is  now  co¬ 
sponsored  by  23  other  Senators. 

We  hope  before  S.  812  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  committee  by  the  Senate 
that  30  or  35  Senators  will  have  co¬ 
sponsored  the  measure. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  that  the  case  can  be 
made,  and  a  partial  case  has  already 
been  made.  But  I  would  remind  those 
who  would  propose  this  amendment  that 
the  Appalachian  program  has  been  un¬ 
der  study  and  consideration  for  more 
than  iV2  years.  The  study  brought  into 
being  the  effort  which  finally  culminated 
in  Senate  2782  being  brought  before  this 


body  last  fall,  and  again  in  Senate  bill  3 
this  year. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sym¬ 
ington]  referred  in  his  remarks  earlier 
today  to  the  needs  that  exist  in  the 
Ozark  region  and  to  the  problem  which 
we  shall  have  within  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  With  assurance  from  the 
administration — which  was  given  earlier 
in  debate  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader — these  problems  will  be  addressed 
by  the  Congress  at  an  early  date. 

I  would  hope  that  with  this  assurance, 
the  amendment  would  not  actually  be 
pressed  to  a  vote.  I  am  thinking  in  terms 
of  the  presentation  having  been  ade¬ 
quate.  But  it  would  be  better — since  the 
Appalachian  bill  was  the  result  of  more 
than  4  years  of  study — to  allow  the  mea¬ 
sure  introduced  by  Senator  McNamara  to 
be  taken  up  within  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  can 
recognize,  I  am  sure,  the  awkward,  and 
perhaps  untenable  position  that  some  of 
us  are  placed  in  with  respect  to  legisla¬ 
tion  as  this. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  in  my 
State  for  a  number  of  years,  as  in  his 
State,  we  lost  population.  We  did  have 
some  problems. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  however,  that 
that  trend  now  is  reversed.  In  the  last 
3,  4,  or  5  years,  my  State  has  been  gain¬ 
ing  population. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may 

1  be  permitted  2  additional  minutes?  I 
should  like  for  the  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  have  time  to  complete  his 
discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  an  additional 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Our  economic  con¬ 
dition  is  improving.  Compared  with  the 
other  States  of  the  Union,  the  economic 
conditions  in  our  State  are  very  favor¬ 
able  today.  But  if  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  go  into 
any  area  of  a  State,  or  region  of  a  State, 
or  parts  of  regions  of  a  State,  and  insti¬ 
tute  a  program  of  this  character,  I  must 
insist  that,  if  I  support  such  legislation, 
other  sections  of  the  country  should  not 
be  ignored  wherever  those  conditions 
prevail  anywhere  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  Government.  My  belief  is  that 
those  areas  should  be  included. 

It  is  somewhat  comforting  to  have 
the  assurance  that  we  are  going  to  look 
into  other  areas,  but  it  does  not  satisfy 
my  idea  of  how  these  matters  should 
be  authorized.  It  should  be  done  on  a 
national  basis,  instead  of  on  a  regional 
basis. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
just  1  minute  I  shall  conclude  by  indi¬ 
cating,  as  has  been  stated  often  during 
the  debate,  that  the  idea  of  an  Appa¬ 
lachia  Regional  Commission  was  not 
conceived  in  Washington,  but  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  States  of  the  Appalachian 
region  by  the  Governors  of  those  States, 
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and  the  request  was  made  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Federal  Government  by  those 
jurisdictions.  President  Kennedy,  and, 
at  the  present  time.  President  Johnson, 
have  brought  forward  the  partnerships, 
as  it  were,  between  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  States  involved.  This  is 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  being 
a  more  wholesome  climate  for  economic 
growth  than  previously  had  been 
possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 

Viqc  pydivpH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  myself  1 
more  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  for  a  vote. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  press  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  However,  I  will  un¬ 
derstand,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote, 
but  I  think  the  amendment  has  been 
presented  and  should  be  voted  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield  back  the  remander  of  his  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan],  as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  10 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  call  up  my  amendment,  identified 
as  No.  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  its  reading  and  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (amendment  No.  10) 
offered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

On  page  36,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

‘‘(c)  No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds 
may  be  expended  pursuant  to  authorization 
given  by  this  Act  involving  any  scientific  or 
technological  research  or  development  activ¬ 
ity  unless  such  expenditure  is  conditioned 
upon  provisions  effective  to  insure  that  all 
information,  copyrights,  uses,  processes, 
patents,  and  other  developments  resulting 
from  that  activity  will  be  made  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  the  general  public.  Nothing  con¬ 
tained  in  this  subsection  shall  deprive  the 
owner  of  any  background  patent  relating  to 
any  such  activity,  without  his  consent,  of  any 
right  which  that  owner  may  have  under  that 
patent.  Whenever  any  information,  copy¬ 
right,  use,  process,  patent  or  development 
resulting  from  any  such  research  or  develop¬ 


ment  activity  conducted  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  appropriated  funds  expended  under 
authorization  of  this  Act  is  withheld  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  any  person,  organization,  or 
agency  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
institute,  upon  his  own  motion  or  upon  re¬ 
quest  made  by  any  person  having  knowl¬ 
edge  of  pertinent  facts,  an  action  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  judicial  district  in  which  any 
defendant  resides,  is  found,  or  has  a  place  of 
business.  Such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  determine  such  action,  and  to 
enter  therein  such  orders  and  decrees  as  it 
shall  determine  to  be  required  to  carry  into 
effect  fully  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
Process  of  the  district  court  for  any  judicial 
district  in  any  action  instituted  under  this 
subsection  may  be  served  in  any  other  judi¬ 
cial  district  of  the  United  States  by  the 
United  States  marshal  thereof.  Whenever 
it  appears  to  the  court  in  which  any  such 
action  is  pending  that  other  parties  should 
be  brought  before  the  court  in  such  action, 
the  court  may  cause  such  other  parties  to  be 
summoned  from  any  judicial  district  of  the 
United  States.” 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  this  amendment  was  drafted  to 
apply  to  the  bill  as  introduced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him¬ 
self? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  much 
have  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my¬ 
self  5  minutes. 

This  amendment  was  originally  keyed 
to  the  bill  as  introduced,  and  therefore 
it  should  be  modified  to  read  as  follows: 

On  page  40,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

And  the  subsection  should  be  renum¬ 
bered  (d). 

I  wish  to  modify  my  amendment 
accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  my  amendment  presents  identically 
the  same  principle,  and  I  believe  in  iden¬ 
tical  language,  as  contained  in  a  similar 
amendment  on  which  the  Senate  voted 
last  week,  which  had  to  do  with  assuring 
that  research  and  development  paid  for 
with  Federal  money  under  research  and 
•  development  authorized  by  the  bill  will 
be  available  to  all  the  people. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not,  in  using 
$5%  million  of  Federal  money,  some¬ 
thing  might  be  developed  that  would  aid 
other  parts  of  the  country;  but  in  the 
event  it  should  be,  it  would  be  fair  to  see 
to  it  that  this  information  would  be 
freely  available  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people. 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill  voted  for  my  amend¬ 
ment  when  I  offered  it  to  the  water  pol¬ 
lution  bill,  supporting  the  same  position, 
which  he  has  consistently  supported,  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  spends 
money  for  research  and  development 
programs,  the  benefits  of  the  research 
should  go  to  all  180  million  people  of  this 
country  and  protect  ourselves  from  the 
possibility  that  a  contractor  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  secure  patent  rights  for  him¬ 
self  on  such  information  and  exercise 
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patent  rights  to  deny  the  public  free  use 
of  that  which  it  paid  to  develop.  The 
benefits  of  such  research  should  be  avail¬ 
able  freely  and  generally  to  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  country. 

My  understanding  was  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  manager  of  the  bill  was  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  amendment  when  I  discussed 
the  matter  last  week.  I  hoped  the 
amendment  could  be  agreed  to.  Of 
course,  if  there  is  serious  opposition  to  it 
and  a  Senator  insists  on  having  a  roll- 
call,  I  shall  be  happy  and  agreeable  to 
having  the  amendment  go  to  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall], 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 

cq  pVincof  fc 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  two  leaders. 

I  am  under  no  illusions  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  oppose  this  amendment,  because 
a  similar  one  was  adopted  the  other  day. 
However,  there  are  a  few  fundamental 
thoughts  which  I  would  like  to  express 
concerning  the  whole  question  of  patent 
rights  under  Government  research  and 
development  contracts. 

I  am  against  the  amendment.  This  is 
a  subject  which  concerns  the  proper  dis¬ 
position  of  patent  rights  to  inventions, 
uses,  processes  and  other  infromation 
realized  under  Government  research  and 
development  contracts. 

A  right  has  both  legal  and  moral  im¬ 
port.  Applied,  to  this  subject,  I  think 
it  proper  to  say  that  it  denotes  some¬ 
thing  to  which  one  has  a  just  claim  as 
the  power  or  privilege  to  which  one  is 
justly  entitled.  Proper  protection  of 
these  rights  as  they  relate  to  Govern¬ 
ment  research  and  development  con¬ 
tracts  can  be  made  only  upon  analysis  of 
facts  applicable  to  specific  contracts. 
They  cannot  be  assured  if  based  upon 
prior  general  conclusions  applicable  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  circumstances  surround¬ 
ing  a  particular  contract. 

This  amendment  would  preclude  a  con¬ 
tractor  from  receiving  any  proprietary 
rights  to  information,  copyrights,  uses, 
processes,  patents  and  other  develop¬ 
ments  realized  from  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  contracts  awarded  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  Appalachia  program. 
This  absolute  prohibition  is  imposed  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
involved  under  a  contract.  I  do  not  re¬ 
gard  this  approach  as  equitable  or  rea¬ 
sonable. 

There  is  considerable  authority  both 
within  and  without  the  Government 
which  rejects  the  proposition  that  the 
answer  to  proper  disposition  of  patent 
rights  under  Government  research  and 
development  contracts  can  be  found 
either  in  an  absolute  title  policy  or  an  all 
license  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Illustrative  of  this  is  the  state¬ 
ment  on  Government  patent  policy  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
in  October  1963.  There  are  statutes 
which  contain  patent  clauses  providing 
for  waiver  of  title  to  the  Government  in 
cases  where  certain  conditions  exist  and 
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equity  requires  that  waiver  be  granted 
under  a  particular  contract. 

The  President’s  statement  and  these 
statutes  reject  a  policy  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  a  contractor  from  ever  receiving 
patent  rights  under  Government  re¬ 
search  and  development  contracts.  Even 
in  those  cases  where  the  Government  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  take  title  to  all  inven¬ 
tions  realized  under  these  contracts,  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  Government  waiver 
of  title  in  behalf  of  the  contractor.  Un¬ 
der  this  arrangement,  the  Government 
will  retain  an  irrevocable,  nonexclusive, 
nontransferable  royalty-free  license. 
Yet,  the  amendment  under  considera¬ 
tion  contains  no  such  provision. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  others  have  recognized 
the  need  for  legislation  to  establish  a  de¬ 
fined  Government  patent  policy.  I,  too, 
have  introduced  legislation  during  the 
last  as  well  as  in  the  present  Congress 
which  seeks  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

To  interpolate,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  when  we  were 
working  out  this  provision  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense.  I  also  worked  with 
the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House, 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  on  the  NASA 
patent  proposal  when  he  brought  out  that 
bill. 

These  bills  differ;  so,  I  believe,  do  the 
opinions  of  many  Senators  concerning 
this  subject.  However,  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  differing  views  confirms 
the  need  for  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  which  will  give  due 
and  careful  consideration  to  this  com¬ 
plex  subject.  We  should  not  be  asked 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  dispose  in  advance  of  all  rights 
to  any  inventions  which  may  be  realized 
under  Government  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  contracts  awarded  under  the 
Appalachia  program. 

It  is  not  unrealistic  to  assume  that 
each  research  and  development  contract 
entered  into  under  this  program  may 
vary  as  to  the  amount  of  Government 
financiafinvolvement  compared  to  funds 
obligated  by  a  contractor  or  others. 
There  may  well  be  other  compelling  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  background  experience, 
technical  know-how  and  competence 
which  should  be  considered.  I  suggest 
that  these  are  factors  to  be  weighed  and 
considered  under  each  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  contract.  They  should  not  be 
ignored  which  would  be  the  case  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated 
and  express  the  hope  that  the  entire  sub¬ 
ject  with  which  it  deals  be  considered 
fully  by  the  appropriate  committee. 

I  realize  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
states  that  when  final  legislation  con¬ 
cerning  this  subject  is  enacted,  that 
amendments  such  as  the  one  which  he 
now  offers  will  be  subject  to  that  legisla¬ 
tion.  However,  the  more  we  attempt  the 
approach  taken  by  this  amendment — and 
there  are  numerous  other  instances — the 
more  difficult  it  becomes  to  obtain  final 
legislation. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 


Senator  from  Louisiana  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  experi¬ 
ence  under  Government  patent  policies 
has  been  that  where  the  Government 
agency  handling  the  money  is  left  with 
discretion  to  spend  its  research  money, 
almost  without  exception  it  uses  its  pow¬ 
ers  as  an  agency  to  give  away  the  rights 
of  180  million  people  to  a  handful  of 
contractors. 

In  some  instances,  we  find  that  this 
has  resulted  in  a  complete  rape  of  the 
public  interest,  where  those  rights  have 
been  given  away. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  has  no  statute  telling  it  what  to 
do  in  research.  Here  are  two  studies 
made  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
one  of  them  on  Lockheed  Corp.,  which  is 
a  major  contractor  for  defense,  and  the 
other  the  Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge 
which  is  also  a  major  contractor  for  the 
Defense  Department. 

What  do  we  find? 

In  both  instances,  these  contractors 
get  literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  Government  money,  and  they 
have  been  withholding  the  information 
which  the  contracts  themselves  required 
them  to  divulge.  They  have  been  with¬ 
holding  it  in  the  hope  of  making  even 
greater  profits  than  the  contracts  con¬ 
template. 

Not  only  do  they  hope  to  get  the  pat¬ 
ents,  but  also  in  order  to  get  the  patents 
on  Government  research,  they  are  not 
telling  the  Government  what  they  are 
discovering  under  these  Government 
contracts.  But  these  two  contractors 
have  been  withholding  what  they  have 
been  finding  on  Government  research  for 
as  long  as  4  long  years.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  they  have  not  divulged  some 
information  at  all. 

-  The  knowledge  of  these  discoveries  is 
needed  by  Government,  in  our  race  to 
excel  our  adversaries  in  space  and  de¬ 
fense.  This  is  a  familiar  example  of 
what  has  happened  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  authority  has  the  power  to  give 
away  patent  rights  to  these  individuals. 
In  other  cases,  we  have  had  so-called 
flexibility.  NASA  had  some  flexibility 
where  they  could  give  patent  rights  if 
the  administrator  found  it  in  the  public 
interest.  What  did  they  do?  They  just 
gave  them  all  away.  So  far  as  flexibility 
and  discretion  which  they  are  supposed 
to  exercise,  they  wound  up,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  memorandum  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
stonstall]  has  just  referred,  with  giving 
away  all  the  rights  contracted  without 
even  knowing  what  rights  they  were 
giving  away. 

We  have  laws  in  other  fields  that  keep 
this  kind  of  thing  from  happening.  We 
have  such  a  law  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  where  we  are  ahead  of  the 
Russians.  We  have  such  laws  that  bind 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  re¬ 
search,  where  we  are  so  far  ahead  of  the 
Russians  that  they  cannot  even  catch 
up  with  our  aid  because  the  research 


programs  have  been  so  good.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  give  away  private  patent 
rights  on  research. 

Where  we  are  behind  is  in  those  areas 
where  we  have  this  withholding  of  in¬ 
formation,  where  we  have  these  people 
who  are  encouraged  in  the  hope  of  mak¬ 
ing  gigantic  profits  from  the  taxpayers 
and  the  consumers,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  hopes  they  are  holding  out  the 
information  when  it  is  developed  and 
should  be  available  to  all  the  American 
people  so  it  can  be  put  to  use  by  all 
scientists  in  moving  to  the  next  frontier 
of  knowledge. 

The  incentive  for  people  to  have  pri¬ 
vate  patents  historically  was  the  incen¬ 
tive  to  spend  their  own  money.  But,  in 
this  instance,  we  are  providing  the  in¬ 
centive  with  the  Government’s  money. 
This  research  should  be  developed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers.  They 
should  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  that 
flows  from  free  and  full  use  of  the  in¬ 
formation  rather  than  to  have  it  under 
these  private  patents  where  the  contrac¬ 
tor  can  deny  the  use  of  the  information 
to  the  public  for  17  long  years. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  finish 
my  statement,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  TVA, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  are 
bound  by  such  laws  as  I  advocate.  Just 
in  the  last  two  Congresses  we  insisted 
on  such  provisions  on  the  Coal  Research 
and  Development  Act.  We  did  the  same 
on  the  helium  gas,  saline  water,  the  dis¬ 
armament  bill,  the  mass  transit  bill.  We 
did  it  on  the  water  resources  bill,  and 
this  year  also  on  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

So  this  is  the  position  that  the  Senate 
has  repeatedly  taken.  It  is  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect  to  vote  it  on  this  bill.  This  is  an 
issue  of  principle,  of  whether  to  spend 
this  money  for  the  benefit  of  certain  pri¬ 
vate  interests  or  whether  we  want  the 
Government’s  money,  which  is  spent  by 
the  millions,  and  in  some  cases  by  the 
billions,  to  be  directed  to  the  benefit  of 
all  citizens  who  are  paying  taxes. 

To  me  it  is  a  simple  issue. 

Where  this  discretionary  power  has 
been  available,  in  almost  all  cases,  the 
rights  have  been  given  away  without  even 
knowing  what  was  being  given  away. 

In  any  event,  the  person  actually  doing 
the  research  has  the  same  incentive.  He 
is  not  going  to  get  the  patent  rights. 
He  is  a  scientist,  or  an  engineer  working 
for  a  contractor.  But  in  this  instance, 
we  wind  up  with  the  Government  not 
knowing  what  the  patent  rights  are  it  is 
giving  away,  and  contractors  are  with¬ 
holding  information  on  some  problems 
which  could  result  in  quicker  exploration 
of  space  and  also  in  lower  costs  for  new 
products. 

Where  this  research  has  been  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
TVA,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  or 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  where  re¬ 
search  has  been  developed  without  pri¬ 
vate  patent  rights,  we  have  had  out¬ 
standing  success,  not  the  sort  of  corrup¬ 
tion  I  have  just  pointed  out  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  I  listen 
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to  him,  that  in  those  instances  where  the 
Government  pays  for  all  the  research 
performed  under  a  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  contract,  the  Government  should 
receive  rights  to  that  which  is  developed 
under  the  contract.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  weak 
in  his  argument  that  disposition  of  rights 
under  these  contracts  can  be  made  before 
a  contract  is  negotiated.  It  is  only  when 
the  contract  is  let  that  the  parties  can 
know  what  they  are  entitled  to  receive. 

Second,  we  must  have - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me  for  1 
minute? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
sofcfcs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  other  point 
I  make  is  that  it  is  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest  to  insure  that  the  best  qualified 
sources  are  used  to  perform  Government 
research  and  development  contracts.  If 
we  remove  all  incentive  by  providing  that 
no  rights  of  any  character  shall  be  given 
to  their  inventiveness,  we  limit  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  the  Government  to  estab¬ 
lish  new  facilities  and  research  efforts 
which  will  be  for  the  advantage  and 
benefit  of  all  of  us.  We  must  have  a 
patent  policy,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  can 
be  done  through  this  amendment  nor  the 
amendment  offei'ed  to  the  water  pollu¬ 
tion  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Where  the 
Government  has  not  given  private  pat¬ 
ents  on  Government  research,  we  have 
had  outstanding  success  with  the  re¬ 
search  program.  The  areas  where  fail¬ 
ure  and  downright  corruption  has  existed 
has  been  in  those  areas  where  companies 
get  these  big  contracts  and  try  to  keep 
the  patent  rights  and  withhold  the  in¬ 
formation  which  should  be  available  for 
180  million  people. 

Our  experience  has  been  that,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  we  shall  get  it  one  way 
or  another.  We  shall  either  get  the 
benefits  for  the  180  million  people  of 
our  country,  or  we  shall  get  the  kind  of 
conditions  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
point  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  ask  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Louisiana  whether  he 
does  not  agree  with  me  that  a  firm,  clear, 
overall  policy  with  respect  to  patents, 
particularly  where  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  putting  money  into  research — 
and  we  know  it  is  putting  up  approxi¬ 
mately  $12  billion  a  year  for  that  pur¬ 
pose — would  be  desirable.  There  should 
be  an  overall,  clear  policy  established 
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between  the  people  who  invent  and  the 
Government,  so  that  we  may  establish 
a  clear  policy,  and  not  proceed  with  the 
kind  of  catch-all  endeavor  that  is  be¬ 
ing  attempted  here. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  policy  established  whereby  the 
Government  would  not  permit  private 
patents  to  be  obtained  on  research  paid 
for  by  all  the  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  3 
minutes  remaining.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Long],  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  cal1  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  out  of  order,  to  introduce  some 
bills  and  make  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  how  much  time  he  is 
yielding  to  himself. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  should  like  to  speak 
for  10  minutes.  I  believe  that  will  be 
sufficient. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  PEACEKEEP¬ 
ING  WORK  OF  THE  UNITED  NA¬ 
TIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware,  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  has  proposed  that  1965 — 
which  the  United  Nations  has  officially 
designated  as  “International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Year” — should  be  dedicated  not  only 
to  the  pursuit  of  peace  but  also  to  new 
forms  of  cooperation  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  nations  that  “bypass  the  politics 
of  the  cold  war.” 

The  culmination  of  the  U.S.  celebra¬ 
tion  of  International  Cooperation  Year 
will  be  a  White  House  conference  to  be 
held  next  fall  in  which  distinguished  pri¬ 
vate  citizens  from  many  walks  of  life 
will  present  practical  proposals  not  only 
on  arms  control  and  peacekeeping  but 
also  on  economic  and  technical  coopera¬ 
tion. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  a  new  book,  “In  Pursuit  of  World  Or¬ 
der:  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  and  Interna¬ 


tional  Organizations,”  which  was  writt 
especially  for  International  Cooperation 
Year  by  Richard  N.  Gardner,  Deputy  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Organization  Affairs.  It  offers  the 
American  citizen  a  factual  avid  up-to- 
date  account  of  the  problems  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  which  the  U.S. /Government 
faces  in  strengthening  th^r  peacekeeping- 
work  of  the  United  NaUons  and  in  the 
related  areas  of  world/faw,  outer  space, 
trade  and  aid,  hurn/n  rights,  and  the 
population  explosion 

Ambassador  Adjai  Stevenson  calls  this 
“a  lively  and  important  book  for  every¬ 
body  inter estednn  the  practical  problems 
of  peace  in  the  nuclear  age.” 

I  wholeheartedly  agree.  Perhaps  the 
best  introduction  to  the  book  is  the  elo¬ 
quent  foreword  written  by  Harlan  Cleve¬ 
land,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In¬ 
ternational  Organization  Affairs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Cleveland’s  re- 
Irks  may  appear  at  this  point  in  the 

tECORD : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreword  of  Harlan  Cleveland  to  “In  Pur¬ 
suit  of  World  Order” 

In  every  time  and  culture,  men  have  per¬ 
ceived  the  need  to  build  Institutions  of  co¬ 
operation,  for  safety  and  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  interests  they  share.  But  only 
in  our  time  has  this  urge  become  global  in 
extent — witness  the  fact  that  1965  is  being 
celebrated  the  world  over  as  International 
Cooperation  Year.  No  one  who  reads  this 
book  can  doubt  that  there  is  already  plenty 
of  international  cooperation  to  have  a  year 
about. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  thunder  and  tumult 
of  the  cold  war  has  obscured  a  great  spurt 
in  international  cooperation  in  the  years 
since  World  War  II.  The  polemics  of  a  bi¬ 
polar  world  and  the  awful  reality  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  have  hidden  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  rising  international  community. 
And  the  notion  persists  that  agreement  or 
disagreement  among  nations  at  any  given 
time  is  tofal — that  you  cannot  hold  opposing 
views  on  •  subject  A  and  simultaneously  co¬ 
operate  oh  subject  B. 

This,  of  course,  is  nonsense,  and  the  proof 
\pan  be  found  between  the  covers  of  this 
)k — or  wherever  else  you  look..  We  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  on 
Benin,  Vietnam,  and  Cuba.  But,  at  the  same 
time\we  cooperate  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
culturHl  exchange  programs,  in  allocating 
radio  frequencies,  in  forecasting  the  weather, 
in  fighting  disease,  in  studying  the  oceans, 
and  in  doaens  of  other  technical  ways.  We 
even  cooperate,  where  we  can,  on  the  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  of  our  own  and  other 
people’s  disput 

International  (^operation  for  survival  and 
welfare  has  beconV  a  plain  necessity.  An 
increasing  number  subjects  of  importance 
to  our  Nation  can  only  be  dealt  with  on  a 
world  basis.  If  you  like  long  words,  you 
can  call  this  the  technological  imperative. 
Or  you  can  simply  repeat \he  truism — which 
is  every  day  more  true — t!»at  it’s  a  small 
world. 

Someone  recently  put  it  ev£to  better.  He 
defined  a  "typical  American”  asV fellow  who 
has  just  driven  home  from  an  Italian  movie 
in  his  German  car,  who  sits  on  Ms  Danish 
furniture  drinking  Brazilian  coffee  oW  of  an 
English  china  cup,  writing  a  letter  o\  Irish 
linen  paper  with  a  Japanese  ballpoint  pen — 
a  letter  complaining  to  his  Congressman 
about  too  much  American  gold  going  over¬ 
seas. 
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The  technological  imperative,  the  need  to 
build  worldwide  technical  agencies,  stems,  of 
course,  from  the  headlong  pace  of  scientific 
discovery.  EveW  time  that  science  chalks  up 
another  success\  new  demand  is  created  for 
a  new  institution'^  tame  or  exploit  the  new 
accomplishment.  More  and  more  frequently, 
it  is  an  internationa\institution.  Whenever 
the  scientists  achieve  ^breakthrough  in  what 
can  be  done  by  man  tor  man,  it  suddenly 
seems  outrageous  not  tmbe  channeling  the 
new  power  that  new  knowledge  confers  upon 
us.  \ 

Before  we  knew  how  to  conunit  mass  mur¬ 
der  among  the  mosquitoes  thatvcarry  malaria, 
nobody  thought  of  eradicating  lnalaria  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  because  it\ouldn’t  be 
done.  Now  that  we  know  it  can  b\  done,  we 
are  well  on  our  way  to  the  doing  oNt — even 
if  the  task  is  proving  somewhat  longer,  and 
the  insects  more  resistant  to  our  attempts  to 
poison  them,  than  scientists  thought  vdien 
they  proudly  swept  every  Anopheles  mosquito 
from  the  island  of  Sardinia  just  after  Worn 
War  II.  \ 

Before  there  was  radio,  we  did  not  need' 
large  international  conferences  to  divide  up 
the  frequency  spectrum.  Before  there  were 
airplanes  flying  across  frontiers  and  oceans, 
we  did  not  need  an  International  Civil  Avia¬ 
tion  Organization.  We  are  used  to  the  idea 
that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
But  in  the  technology  of  international  rela¬ 
tions,  the  reverse  applies  as  well:  Invention 
is  the  mother  of  necessity. 

Nowadays,  Congress  and  the  rest  of  us 
take  international  organizations,  and  the 
conferences  they  spawn,  as  part  of  a  familiar 
landscape.  The  United  States  belongs  today 
to  53  international  organizations.  We  con¬ 
tribute  more  than  a  third  of  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  to  them  and  to  22  international  oper¬ 
ating  programs,  mostly  sponsored  by  these 
same  organizations — and  that  does  not  count 
the  activities  of  international  lending  agen¬ 
cies.  In  the  past  2  years,  the  United  States 
has  participated  in  more  international  con¬ 
ferences  than  we  attended  in  our  entire  his¬ 
tory  from  the  founding  of  the  Republic  to 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 

International  organizations  exist  simply 
because  they  are  needed;  we  belong  to  them 
simply  because  it  serves  our  national  interest 
to  belong — and  because  it  would  damage  our 
national  interest  to  remain  aloof.  So  while 
nations  cling  to  national  sovereignties  and 
national  purposes,  science  is  creating  a 
functional  international  community  whether 
anyone  likes  it  or  not.  **/ 

It  is  certainly  good  that,  within  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  special  areas  like  agriculture,  health, 
or  the  physical  sciences,  we  are  beginning  to 
demonstrate  that  men  can  get  along  with  . 
each  other  without  an  intolerable  amount  o y 
friction  and  confusion.  Just  as  we  are  begi y- 
ning  to  demonstrate  within  the  frontierarof 
nations  that  men  can  get  along  with  >6ach 
other  without  an  intolerable  amount  of 
bloodshed.  It  is  good  that  scientists  can 
“speak  the  same  language,”  every  through 
an  interpreter;  that  physicians  caji  cooperate 
with  each  other  in  a  global  warr on  disease;  , 
that  farmers  can  teach  each yother  how  to 
get  higher  yields  without  poUtics  getting  too 
much  in  the  way.  / 

All  tnis  is  good,  but  it  iamot  enough.  The 
spawning  of  new  technologies  is  not  always 
of  necessarily  beneficent.  The  technology 
of  nuclear  fission  ayd  fusion  can  provide 
electric  power  for  national  development;  it 
can  also  incinera^  all  life  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  / 

The  parochialism  of  each  major  field  of 
knowledge  is^not  necessarily  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  more  familiar  parochialism  of 
nation-stafes,  unless  the  demonstration  that 
experts  a&n  work  with  each  other  on  food 
and  health  leads  in  fact  to  nations  working 
with  inch  other  to  keep  the  general  peace. 

A  / civilization  that  guarantees  people 
enough  to  eat  and  a  longer  life — and  then 
exposes  them  to  lethal  radioactivity — is  not 


moving  onward  and  upward.  It  is  moving 
sideways  toward  a  precipice.  If  a  workable 
pattern  of  peace  must  be  constructed  pa¬ 
tiently  by  building  first  its  component  parts, 
the  parts  must  in  the  end  add  up  to  inter¬ 
national  organizations  that  work  for  peace 
and  freedom  as  well  as  health  and  welfare. 

Beyond  the  technological  imperative, 
therefore,  is  a  political  imperative.  It  stems 
from  our  basic  value-system:  the  kind  of 
safe  and  open  world  we  want  to  live  in,  the 
kinds  of  rights  and  opportunities  we  want 
to  see  secured  to  every  human  being.  So 
we  naturally  are  working  toward  a  world  of 
peaceful  change  under  a  system  of  order 
based  on  consent  in  which  cooperation  is  an 
international  way  of  life.  Our  belief  in  diver¬ 
sity  and  our  need  for  safety  together  define 
the  goal  of  American  foreign  policy:  “to  make 
the  world  safe  for  diversity.” 

The  first  requirement  of  a  foreign  policy 
so  defined  is  to  avoid  the  cataclysm  of  nu¬ 
clear  war.  That  is  why  the  administrations 
of  John  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson  have 
invested  so  much  presidential  time  and  at¬ 
tention  on  the  attempt  to  wrap  the  new-born 
Veaponry  of  fission  and  fusion  in  the  swad- 
dVing  clothes  of  social  constraint  and  polit¬ 
ick  responsibility. 

Tre  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  United  Kingdom— joined  now  by  nearly 
a  hunoted  other  nations — have  confirmed  by 
formal  treaty  that  they  have  a  common  in-v 
terest  in\ot  polluting  the  common  atmo/ 
phere  with'radioactive  particles,  and  a  com¬ 
mon  interesKin  putting  a  brake  on  th&rau- 
clear  arms  rack.  They  have  agreed  thsrc  this 
common  interAt  requires  such  a  treaty  de¬ 
spite  irreconcilable  ideologies,  incompatible 
values,  and  antithetical  ways  of  ^organizing 
political  power.  \  / 

What  is  new  and  hopeful  henf  is  the  dawn¬ 
ing  realization  that  national' rivals  can  re¬ 
main  rivals  and  still  agWe  0n  what  is  in  the 
interest  of  both.  MutuaKduspicion  and  mis¬ 
trust  are  certainly  not/oispelled,  but  the 
nuclear  weapons  are  noj/poistoning  the  atmos¬ 
phere  while  negotiations  proceed  on  their 
control  and  inspection.  \ 

Perhaps  we  are  learning  that  nSUional  rivals 
do  not  have  to  lues  and  make  upVefore  they 
agree  not  to  annihilate  each  other.  Inter¬ 
national  polities  is  not  what  the  “war-game” 
men  call  a  jjeero-sum  game” :  A  foot'cained 
on  one  sidardoes  not  necessarily  mean \ foot 
lost  on  the  other.  \ 

Perhaps  the  world  is  beginning  to  fumVe 
t  its  way  toward  a  pragmatic  modern  approach 
*  to  tiff®  ancient  dream  of  peace,  toward  to 
manageable,  workable  system  of  order  based, 
ay  President  Kennedy  said  at  American  Uni¬ 
versity,  “not  on  a  sudden  revolution  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  but  on  a  gradual  evolution  in 
human  institutions — on  a  series  of  concrete 
actions  and  effective  agreements  which  are 
in  the  interest  of  all  concerned.” 

Beyond  the  control  and  reduction  of  arms, 
a  world  safe  for  diversity  requires  a  wide 
range  of  international  institutions  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  deter  the  resort  to  war,  and  en¬ 
courage  the  resolution  of  conflict  without 
war. 

The  United  Nations  is  sometimes  called  a 
safety  valve,  a  place  to  let  off  steam.  Much 
steam  is  in  fact  let  off  there,  and  the  valve 
has  a  certain  value.  It  is  good  that  a  build¬ 
ing  exists  on  the  East  River  in  which  every 
nation,  large  and  small,  can  grumble  for 
the  record  about  his  neighbor — and  provide 
his  neighbor  equal  time  to  grumble  about 
him. 

But  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  are  not  at  their  best  when  they 
are  adding  heat  to  an  already  overheated 
dispute.  They  function  at  their  best  as  de¬ 
vices  for  recording  solutions  arrived  at  by 
honest— which  is  to  say,  quiet— negotiation. 

The  growing  value  of  the  U.N.,  as  peace¬ 
keeper  and  peacemaker  to  the  world,  lies  not 
so  much  in  its  public  debates  as  in  its  oper¬ 
ating  machinery — its  mediators,  its  observ¬ 


ers,  its  inspectors,  its  truce  supervisors,  and 
its  emergency  peacekeeping  forces. 

In  spite  of  our  great  power,  the  United 
States  cannot  alone  be  policeman  to  tee 
world.  The  rest  of  the  world  would  not/ke 
it,  and  the  American  people  would  not .Stand 
for  it — which  is  reason  enough  to  bund  in¬ 
ternational  peacekeeping  machinery' to  take 
on  the  sometimes  unhappy  policeman’s  lot. 

Thus  we  share  with  most  of  /the  rest  of 
the  world  an  interest  in  spreading  the  risk 
and  the  responsibility  fo  r/  international 
peacekeeping.  Important  ay  this  has  been 
in  the  past,  especially  in/Korea,  Kashmir, 
the  Middle  East,  the  Conyb,  and  Cyprus,  it  is 
likely  to  be  much  moreofmportant  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  For  the  nucleay  stalemate  appears  to 
have  loosened  the  iurnbitions  that  kept  the 
lid  on  incipient  disputes.  Having  concluded 
that  we  may  not/after  all  die  of  a  nuclear 
thrombosis,  the/world  seems  to  have  broken 
out  in  a  rash  pi  smaller  local  disputes,  each 
carrying  the/virus  of  general  war. 

How  mium  further  can — or  should — the 
U.N.  develop  its  peacekeeping  capacity?  It  is 
a  fair  mrfestion,  but  no  answer  today  is  cer¬ 
tain  tomiake  sense  tomorrow. 

Fod^  the  U.N.  has  whatever  capacity  its 
menftbers  can  agree  to  endow  it  with,  at  any 
gtiren  time  for  any  given  purpose.  Until  one 
Jpiows  the  nature  of  a  future  emergency  and 
uhen  plumbs  the  will  of  the  U.N.’s  majority 
to  act  in  the  face  of  common  danger,  one 
cannot  say  what  the  capacity  of  the  U.N.  is 
to  act  in  defense  of  the  peace. 

The  day  before  the  Korean  invasion,  the 
day  before  the  Suez  crisis,  the  day  before  the 
army  mutiny  in  the  Congo,  nobody  would 
have  dreamed  that  the  U.N.  could  or  would 
take  on  the  peacekeeping  tasks  it  did  in 
fact  assume.  The  capacity  of  the  U.N.  is  the 
sum  of  the  wills  of  its  members  to  act 
together. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  said  it  well,  in  remarks 
which  Prime  Minister  Pearson  of  Canada 
quoted  in  his  Hammarskjold  memorial  lec¬ 
ture:  “The  basic  policy  line  for  this  Orga¬ 
nization  is  that  the  United  Nations  simply 
must  respond  to  those  demands  which  must 
be  made  of  it  *  *  *.  The  United  Nations 
should  respond  and  should  have  confidence 
in  its  strength  and  capacity  to  respond.” 

Obviously,  there  is  always  the  question  of 
how  great  an  administrative  load  can 
safely  be  taken  on.  Obviously,  too,  there  is 
the  sticky  and  contentious  problem  of 
finance,  and  the  always  difficult  matter  of 
recruiting  and  training  first-rate  people 
capable  of  doing  unprecedented  jobs  in  a  fog 
c>f  controversy  and  frustration.  The  U.N.’s 
small  operations  in  Greece,  Palestine,  and 
Kashmir  helped  to  put  it  in  training  to 
climb  what  Hammarskjold  called  “the  very 
steejXhill  of  Suez”;  in  turn,  the  operation 
in  th^3a?a  Strip  served  as  calisthenics  for 
the  Congo;  and  what  was  learned  in  the 
Congo  deeply  affected  the  mandate,  the 
strategy,  and  the  tactics  of  the  Cyprus 
operation.  \ 

Yet  if  therms  one  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
the  13  alarmAto  which  the  U.N.  has  re¬ 
sponded,  it  is  tmrt  each  peacekeeping  task  is 
unprecedented,  tnat  the  U.N.’s  resources  are 
never  fixed  or  exhaustible,  that  being  busy 
in  one  place  must  not  preclude  being  busy 
in  another.  \ 

So  the  measure  of  future  United  Nations 
actions  for  peace,  here^nd  there  around 
the  world,  is  not  some  predetermined 
quantum  of  “capacity  to  acV’  but  rather  the 
complex  circumstances  under  which  the 
requisite  majority  of  its  members  can  agree 
to  pool  their  strength  and  act\ogether  for 
the  charter’s  purposes.  This  is  tme  real  vari¬ 
able  in  the  equation — not  the  age\r  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Organization,  not  the  stsUe  of  its 
bank  account,  not  the  level  of  its  qurrent 
workload.  \ 

The  U.N.’s  future  capacity  to  act  wilVbe 
deeply  affected  by  the  outcome  of  issues 
that  are  unresolved  as  this  is  written.  To 
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be  an  effective  instrument,  its  members  will 
haVe  to  develop  a  way  of  financing  peace¬ 
keeping  operations  that  does  not  create  a 
constrtoitional  crisis  over  each  half-billion 
dollars/\The  organization  will  also  have  to 
find  scan's  way  to  reflect  the  political  facts 
of  life  irAthe  United  Nations  where  equal 
votes  are  endowed  with  unequal  influence 
and  unequalSresponsibility  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  inaction. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  strong¬ 
er  members  must  W.d  the  less  strong  around 
by  the  nose — any  more  than  that  the  ‘‘one 
country,  one  vote”  prnaciple  subordinates  the 
U.N.’s  big-power  minority  to  its  small-pow¬ 
er  majority.  It  implies,  Rather,  that  in  a  re¬ 
sponsible  organization,  thk  less  strong  must 
have  the  realism  to  know  the  U.N.  depends 
on  its  stronger  members  for  \ts  capacity  to 
acV— and  the  good  sense  to  know  that  when 
the  most  powerful  members  can.  agree,  the 
less  powerful  are  often  protected  by  that 
agreement. 

All  this  is  to  say  that  the  United  l^ations 
is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  political 'body, 
and  anybody  who  has  worked  in  a  legislature 
or  on  a  school  board  or  even  on  a  student 
council  knows  the  limitations  imposed  b^ 
the  policies  of  consent. 

International  cooperation  is  uphill  work 
all  the  way.  Nuclear  arms — clashing  ideolo¬ 
gies — conflicting  ambitions — contradictory 
principles — economic  interests — territorial 
disputes — racial,  religious,  and  tribal  ani¬ 
mosities — personal  greed — the  lust  for 
power:  These,  too,  are  realities.  And  so  is 
the  stubborn  addiction  of  the  human  race  to 
the  ways  of  the  past,  its  adamant  resistance 
to  change,  its  persistence  in  prejudice,  bias, 
and  hatred. 

International  cooperation  must  push 
against  all  the  traditional,  provincial,  reac¬ 
tionary  instincts  of  the  human  race.  And 
if  it  seems  hard  for  us,  let  us  keep  in  mind 
that  it  is  even  more  difficult  for  those  nursed 
on  dogma,  weaned  on  historical  determinism, 
and  schooled  on  the  inevitability  of,  say,  the 
class  struggle. 

But  we  are  in  a  very  early  stage  of  the 
journey  toward  world  order.  Both  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  political  pressures  for  international 
cooperation  will  not  diminish  but  rise. 

liiese  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  our 
entushiasm  for  what  we  call  “international 
cooperation”  must  be  grounded  in  reality  and 
focused  on  practical  expectations.  Interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  does  not  just  happen.  It 
is  not  an  ideal,  a  spirit,  a  principle,  a  wish, 
or  a  policy.  It  is  represented  by  institutions, 
treaties,  laws,  negotiations,  agreements,  andi 
actions — hard,  concrete  realities  that  ofteij 
are  difficult  to  come  by. 

Peace  is  not  an  abstraction:  It  is  anAr- 
ganized  system  for  the  peaceful  resohfftion 
of  difference  and  the  peaceful  management 
of  needed  change.  The  alternative /to  mis¬ 
siles  is  not  merely  the  absence  o^rnissiles: 
The  alternative  is  the  presence  or  workable, 
reliable  institutions — governed  X>y  accepted 
laws  and  agreed  procedures,  administered  by 
flesh-and-blood  men  and  women. 


A  decent  world  order  wfil  only  be  built 
brick  by  brick.  Those  ywho  wish  to  help 
build  it,  and  not  merelVxo  talk  about  build¬ 
ing  it,  will  concentration  the  next  brick — on 
how  it  can  be  fashioned,  where  it  belongs, 
how  it  will  fit,  wlym  it  should  be  added  to 
the  structure. 


This  book  describes  some  of  the  main 
bricks,  and  indicates  where  the  United 
States  thlnjfe  they  belong.  Its  author, 
Richard  Gardner,  has  helped  fashion  most 
of  them  during  the  past  4  years  as  part  of 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations. 
He  understands  the  process  of  international 
ins  thru  tion-building  as  clearly  and  deeply  as 
anyinAmerican  of  our  time. 


HISTORY  MAGNIFIES  GREAT  MEN, 
GREAT  IDEAS,  AND  GREAT  EVENTS 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  traditional  sources  of  American 
strength  has  been  the  pride  of  Americans 
in  their  collective  achievements.  De- 
Toqueville  spotted  this  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  and  foreign  visitors  com¬ 
ment  on  it  even  today.  Yet,  one  element 
of  our  society,  the  radical  right,  seems 
bent  upon  degrading  the  path  this  coun¬ 
try  has  traveled  since  World  War  II,  and 
sowing  distrust  for  the  leaders  of  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  society.  One  of  the  remarkably 
successful  rhetorical  tricks  they  have 
employed  is  to  misrepresent  American 
history,  or  idealize  it  beyond  all  recog¬ 
nition.  The  distinguished  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  editor,  Perry  Swisher,  has  said  of 
them: 


They  leap  from  their  belief  that  we  are 
descended  from  visionary  giants,  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  ordinary  mortals  they  see 
around  them  are  a  depraved  society  ruled  by 
stupid  or  sinister  men. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  Look  magazine,  Ij 
hKve  written: 


put  this  world,  and  the  Nation,  lj 
prop^i  perspective  for  the  American  peon 
this  Is  \£ie  urgent  business  of  statesmanship 
today. 


Perry  Swisher  is  helping  to/expedite 
that  urgent\business.  In  a  column  re¬ 
printed  in  the  Aberdeen  Tfimes  of  No¬ 
vember  19,  he  Ira;  written- 
History  magnifies  great  /nen,  great  ideas, 
and  great  events. 


His  explanation  this  statement  is 
certainly  worthwhile  reading  for  all  those 
who  wish  to  put  ^ynericasa  history  in  per¬ 
spective  and  thereby  draW  strength  and 
pride  from  tlyf  events  of  fiqday  as  well 
as  yesterday- 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  tnayfhe  column  “History  Skips  the 
Ordinary,  Evil”  be  included  in  tbx  Rec¬ 
ord  at/his  point. 

;re  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa^ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recok 
a/iollows: 


[From  the  Aberdeen  Times,  Nov.  19,  1964] 
History  Skips  the  Ordinary,  Evil 
(By  Perry  Swisher) 

The  other  night  I  attended  a  convention 
session  of  the  State  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tions.  The  opening  speaker  warned  in  de¬ 
tail  against  the  infiltration  methods  and 
blind  dogmatism  of  the  extremists.  The 
next  speaker  sang  hosannahs  to  the  great¬ 
ness,  the  wisdom  and  the  vision  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers. 

The  second  speaker  was  defeating  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  first.  The  victim-members  of  the 
John  Birch  Society,  the  Billy  Hargis  crusade 
and  the  Smoot-Manion  forums  have  in  com¬ 
mon  a  wholly  fictitious  picture  of  the  past. 
They  leap  from  their  belief  that  we  are  de¬ 
scended  from  visionary  giants,  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  ordinary  mortals  they  see 
around  them  are  a  depraved  society  ruled  by 
stupid  or  sinister  men. 

History  magnifies  great  men,  great  ideas 
and  great  events.  It  skips  over  the  masses 
who  for  nearly  all  of  history  were  living — 
compared  to  our  own  times — in  poverty, 
sickness,  slavery,  illiteracy  and  in  continual 
fear  of  all  men  unlike  themselves. 


looking  faith  in  a  society  of  men  who  wot 
be  equal  before  the  law  that  this  Nation 
joyed  such  an  incredible  birth,  so  fu)f  of 
promise.  The  conditions  from  whicji  the 
country  sprang,  and  the  society  inter  which 
it  was  born,  did  not  consist  of  a  society  of 
free  and  enlightened  men.  They  were, 
through  their  leaders,  a  society  JL\\  search  of 
freedom,  knowledge,  and  a  better  life,  which 
is  a  very  different  thing. 

We  would  do  cur  children^  a  favor — seeing 
to  it  that  so  many  of  thsftn  do  not  remain 
children  politically  all/their  lives — if  we 
taught  them  not  merely  the  greatness  of  a 
few  men  dead  but  also  of  the  relative  which 
our  recent  ancertoraOived. 

At  this  country’s/birth  you  could  not  vote 
if  you  were  fenyfie,  if  you  owned  no  land 
( as  most  did  not) ,  if  you  were  indentured  or 
a  slave.  MosJr  children  didn’t  go  to  school 
as  we  know  school ;  they  were  chattel. 

In  mills  and  factories  and  mines,  tens  upon 
tens  of  thousands  of  children  worked  for  as 
little  as/60  cents  a  week  paid  to  their  parents 
or  to  owners -by- indenture.  If  you  were  bom 
to  such  a  life,  here  and  more  especially  in 
th^c lands  from  which  our  ancestors  emi¬ 
tted,  your  life  expectancy  did  not  exceed 
fO  years. 

Many  Birchers  are  at  most  the  great-grand¬ 
sons  of  Irishmen  who  died  for  no  greater 
offense  than  being  Irish;  Greeks  and  slaves, 
guilty  of  their  race;  Calvinists,  Catholics, 
Jews,  and  then  Mormons,  who  lost  life  or 
property  or  citizenship  because  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  or  nationality. 

Idaho’s  constitution  adopted  in  1890  de¬ 
nied  the  franchise  to  Mormons  and  orien¬ 
tals.  Foresight?  Vision?  A  hundred  years 
ago  our  American  ancestors  were  slaughter¬ 
ing  each  other;  less  than  half  that  long  ago 
real  warfare  was  waged  in  the  mining  camps 
and  railroad  yards  and  in  the  streets  and 
docks  of  industrial  cities. 

In  hundreds  of  communities  it  was  only 
in  the  schools,  as  education  became  a  birth¬ 
right,  that  children  of  different  ancestry 
met — and  by  no  mefans  unanimously,  and  by 
no  means  is  the  -process  over — and  learned 
however  grudgingly  to  believe  that  persons 
reared  differently  from  themselves  might  be 
entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  opportunities 
as  themselves  in  a  free  society. 

We  have  come  a  long,  long  way.  We  are 
freer,  happier,  healthier,  and  more  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  peaceable  than  any  generation 
of  our  ancestors.  The  difference  is  phe¬ 
nomenal.  Mary  an  extremist  is  simply  a 
vchild  who  never  learned  this,  and  remains  a 
ild. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 


It  is  because  of  the  Founders’  forward¬ 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  3,  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  12 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  12  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  44,  between  lines  22  and  23,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 
“limitation 

“Sec.  404.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act,  no  funds  authorized  in 
this  Act,  other  than  those  authorized  in  sec¬ 
tion  201,  shall  be  expended  for  any  program 
or  project  except  to  the  extent  such  program 
or  project  is  carried  out  in  a  ‘redevelopment 
area’,  designated  as  such  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  With  respect  to  funds 
authorized  in  section  201,  in  the  case  of  areas 
covered  by  this  Act  which  are  not  designated 
‘redevelopment  areas’.  Federal  funds  shall  be 
furnished  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  case  of 
all  other  areas  not  so  designated.” 

On  page  44,  line  24,  in  lieu  of  “Sec.  404.” 
insert  "Sec.  405.”. 

On  page  45,  line  5,  in  lieu  of  “Sec.  405.” 
insert  “Sec.  406.”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  myself  as  much 
time  as  is  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  noted  that  I  have  selected  at  random 
certain  counties  in  the  States  that  are 
covered  by  the  Appalachia  bill.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Alabama  there  is  Chambers 
County.  Thirty-seven  and  six-tenths 
percent  of  the  families  in  that  county 
have  incomes  under  $3,000.  The  rate  of 
unemployment  is  4  percent.  Seventy- 
two  and  eight-tenths  percent  of  the  oc¬ 
cupied  housing  units  have  television. 
Fifty-one  and  seven-tenths  percent  of 
the  occupied  housing  units  have  auto¬ 
mobiles. 

These  figures  are  for  1959.  They  are 
the  latest  figures  available.  I  presume 
that  the  percentages  with  respect  to  tele¬ 
vision  and  automobiles  would  be  much 
larger  as  they  pertain  to  the  past  5  years. 

In  Georgia,  Catoosa  County  is  listed  in 
the  coverage  of  the  bill.  In  that  county, 
only  22.2  percent  of  the  families  have  in¬ 
comes  under  $3,000.  The  percentage  of 
unemployed  is  3.7.  More  than  90.6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  occupied  housing  units  have 
TV,  and  61.3  percent  of  the  occupied 
housing  units  have  automobiles. 


cussed  this  amendment  to  some  extent 
on  the  preceding  legislative  day.  I  re¬ 
peat  that  the  amendment  is  not  designed 
to  hurt  the  bill ;  neither  is  it  designed  to 
move  away  from  the  concept  of  the  bill. 
It  is  designed  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
preferential  treatment  is  not  to  be  given 
to  counties  in  this  area  which  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  preferential  treatment. 

The  Appalachia  bill  has  come  before 
the  Senate  under  the  aura  of  being  a 
bill  to  uplift  a  distressed  area.  That 
there  are  distressed  counties  in  this  area, 
no  one  will  deny.  But  when  one  goes 
through  the  list  of  counties  that  are 
covered  by  the  bill,  each  of  which  would 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  bill, 
one  finds  at  least  67  counties  which  can¬ 
not  qualify  as  distressed  counties  under 
the  definition  of  the  Area  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Act.  Therefore,  I  believe  we  ought 
not  to  grant  relief  under  the  bill  to  those 
counties.  If  we  do,  we  should  let  the 
American  people  know  exactly  what  we 
are  doing.  Let  us  not  try  to  tease  any¬ 
one  with  the  thought  that  this  is  a  bill  to 
aid  only  distressed  counties,  because  the 
bill  would  do  no  such  thing. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
table  which  I  have  prepared.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


In  Burke  County,  N.C.,  only  29  per¬ 
cent  of  the  families  have  incomes  un¬ 
der  $3,000.  The  rate  of  unemployment  is 
3.1  percent.  Eighty-four  and  seven- 
tenths  percent  of  the  occupied  housing 
units  have  television.  Occupied  housing 
having  automobiles  is  61.7  percent. 

In  Greenville  County,  S.C.,  only  26.4 
percent  of  the  families  have  incomes  un¬ 
der  $3,000.  The  rate  of  unemployment  is 
2.9  percent;  86.1  percent  of  the  occupied 
housing  units  have  television;  and  56.6 
percent  of  the  occupied  housing  units 
have  automobiles. 

In  Sullivan  County,  Tenn.,  only  27.2 
percent  of  the  families  have  incomes  un¬ 
der  $3,000.  The  rate  of  unemployment  is 
4.7  percent;  87  percent  of  the  occupied 
housing  units  have  television;  and  62.2 
percent  of  the  occupied  housing  units 
have  automobiles. 

In  Smyth  County,  Va.,  35  percent  of 
the  families  have  incomes  under  $3,000. 
The  rate  of  unemployment  is  5.9  percent; 
80.5  percent  of  the  occupied  housing 
units  have  television;  and  65  percent  of 


the  occupied  housing  units  have  auto¬ 
mobiles. 

The  source  of  this  information  is  the 
County  and  City  Data  Book  for  1962, 
published  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  a  careful  review  of  this  book 
will  show  that  countless  counties 
throughout  the  United  States  are  in,  if 
anything,  much  worse  condition  than 
these  counties.  These  counties  could  not 
qualify  as  distressed  counties;  yet  they 
will  receive  benefits  under  this  bill,  un¬ 
less  we  do  something  about  it. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  in  17  of  the 
99  counties  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
families  receive  incomes  under  $3,000; 
17  counties  in  Iowa  have  more  than  4 
percent  unemployment.  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  vote  to  tax  the  people  of 
Iowa  in  order  to  give  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  to  counties  in  other  States  which 
cannot  qualify  as  distressed  counties.  I 
do  not  think  I  should  be  asked  to  do  so. 

We  might  consider  another  viewpoint: 
Are  the  States  in  which  these  counties 
are  located  doing  what  they  should  be  do¬ 
ing  to  alleviate  their  distressed  condi¬ 
tions? 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  are  probably 
the  major  recipients,  aside  from  West 
Virginia,  of  assistance  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  act. 

I  have  no  brief  for  West  Virginia. 
West  Virginia  is  a  distressed  State,  in  a 
distressed  area.  But  when  we  look  at 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  for  example,  we 
find  some  very  interesting  figures  relat¬ 
ing  to  per  capita  disposable  personal  in¬ 
come  and  the  State  and  local  tax  per 
capita  in  those  States  as  compared  with 
other  States. 

I  now  refer  to  a  table  for  1963,  showing 
the  per  capita  disposable  personal  in¬ 
come  and  the  State  and  local  tax  per 
capita  in  a  group  of  States. 

The  table  reads  as  follows: 


State 

Per  capita 
disposable 
personnel 
increase 

State  and 
local  tax 
per  capita 

Pennsylvania - 

$2, 124 

$208.  70 

Ohio _ 

2,147 

207. 40 

Iowa . -  .  - 

2,  036 

244. 75 

Hawaii - - 

2,097 

256.47 

Colorado . .  .. 

2,134 

259. 48 

Kansas  - - - 

1,973 

249. 45 

Minnesota . . 

2,  011 

268.  57 

Montana- 

1,950 

241.41 

Rhode  Island _ 

2,123 

230.  71 

South  Dakota . .  -- 

1,706 

223.96 

Utah _ 

1,862 

221.78 

Vermont-.  . -  -  .. 

1,864 

231.66 

Washington _  .. 

2,146 

271.28 

Wisconsin - - 

2,024 

254.01 

Mr.  President,  the  States  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Ohio  are  not  levying  enough 
taxes  on  their  people,  when  compared  to 
other  States. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  the  per 
capita  disposable  personal  income  was 
only  $2,036.  That  is  $100  less  than  the 
figures  for  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Yet, 
the  per  capita  tax  was  $244.75.  There 
are  a  great  many  other  States  which  are 
levying  more  taxes  per  capita.  Those 
States  had  a  smaller  per  capita  dis¬ 
posable  personal  income  than  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Yet,  it  is 
proposed  to  tax  the  people  of  these  vari¬ 
ous  States  in  order  to  provide  the  assist¬ 
ance  proposed  by  this  bill. 


Selected  examples  of  counties  which  cannot  qualify  as  “ distressed ”  but  are  nevertheless  eligible 

for  all  benefits  under  the  Appalachia  bill 


[Figures  tor  1959] 


State  and  county 

Percent  of 
famihes  witli 
income  under 
$3,000 

Percent 

unemployed 

Percent  of 
occupied 
housing  units 
with  TV 

Percent  of 
occupied 
housing  with 
automobile 

37.6 

4.  0 

72.8 

61.4 

Georgia:  Catoosa . . . . .  _  _ 

22.2 

3.7 

90.6 

61.3 

North  Carolina:  Burke _ _ _ 

29.0 

3. 1 

84.7 

61.7 

South  Carolina:  Greenville _  ... 

26.  4 

2.9 

86.1 

56.6 

Tennessee:  Sullivan _ _ _ 

27.2 

4.7 

87.0 

62.2 

Virginia:  Smyth . . . . _ . 

35.0 

6.9 

80.6 

65.0 

Source:  “County  and  City  Data  Book,”  1962,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Bureau  of  the  Census,  publication 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Edwin  D.  Goldfield,  Chief,  Statistical  Reports  Division. 
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I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  support  legislation 
which  was  aimed  at  relieving  distress,  not 
only  in  the  area  covered  by  the  Ap¬ 
palachia  bill,  but  also  in  other  areas 
throughout  the  United  States. 

One  naturally  wants  to  assist  the  dis¬ 
tressed  areas  in  his  own  State.  But  at 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
should  be  so  provincial  as  to  say  that 
unless  we  have  a  corresponding  amount 
of  assistance  under  a  particular  bill  for 
our  counties,  we  will  never  consider  giv¬ 
ing  assistance  to  other  counties  which 
may  be  intended  to  receive  it. 

My  point  is  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
grant  assistance  to  nondistressed  coun¬ 
ties,  as  this  bill  proposes  to  do.  The  only 
argument  that  possibly  can  be  made 
against  it  is,  “If  we  do  not  allow  some 
of  these  nondistressed  counties  to  come 
within  the  coverage  of  this  bill,  we  may 
have  difficulty  with  the  road  program.” 

The  answer  to  that  argument  is  that 
my  amendment  would  specifically  ex¬ 
empt  that  situation  and  would  provide 
that  when  highways  go  through  nondis¬ 
tressed  counties,  the  nondistressed  coun¬ 
ties  shall  receive  benefits  in  no  greater 
degree  than  any  other  nondistressed 
county  throughout  the  United  States. 

If  in  the  case  of  other  nondistressed 
counties,  the  States  must  put  up  50  per¬ 
cent  and  the  Federal  Government  put  up 
50  percent  in  constructing  highways 
through  those  counties.  Such  should  be 
the  case  in  the  Appalachian  bill,  in  which 
area  there  are  nondistressed  counties. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  designed  to  do  no  more  and  no 
less  than  what  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  say  they  intend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  him¬ 
self? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  op¬ 
pose  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa.  It  is  a  slightly  altered 
version  of  the  amendment  offered  last 
year,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
It  was  also  rejected  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works,  when  the  mea¬ 
sure  was  considered  there.  The  bill  did 
not  reach  the  House  for  consideration. 
So,  we  have  had  the  expression  of  the 
Senate  itself  in  its  Chamber,  and  the 
House  within  its  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

I  indicated  last  week  when  I  had  the 
privilege  of  discussing  this  matter  with 
the  able  Senator  from  Iowa  that  there 
are  limitations  and  shortcomings  inher¬ 
ent  in  this  amendment.  I  shall  summar¬ 
ize  them  briefly  today. 

First,  the  amendment  would  reject  the 
basic  regional  concept  of  the  bill.  This 
is  not  an  area  redevolpment  measure.  I 
must  repeat  that,  as  I  said  last  week,  it 
would  be  fallacious  to  attach  to  this 
measure  completely  extraneous  and,  I 
think,  irrelevant  criteria  which  have  been 
developed  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration. 


Second,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  privi¬ 
leged  treatment  which  is  indicated  with 
respect  to  the  Appalachian  area  is  a  valid 
argument.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  strike  out  the  effectiveness  of  the 
multicounty  development  district  as  de¬ 
termined  in  this  legislation. 

We  have  noted  in  committee — and  we 
have  called  attention  to  it  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate — that  the  counties  of  greater  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  will  often  be  the  nucleus, 
the  anchor,  as  it  were,  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  district.  Technical  assistance 
funds,  as  well  as  projects  funds,  would 
frequently  be  allocated  not  to  single 
counties  but  to  multicounty  development 
districts. 

Third,  with  respect  to  the  amendment, 
the  provision  for  allocating  funds  under 
section  201,  which  is  the  road  program, 
I  believe  the  proposed  amendment  con¬ 
tains  language  that  is  either  meaning¬ 
less  or  unworkable. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  the  language  on  page  2,  lines  3  and 
5,  which  refers  to  the  highway  funds,  as 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  set  them  forth. 
It  reads: 

Federal  funds  shall  be  furnished  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  the  case  of  other  areas  not 
so  designated. 

I  do  not  know  what  this  means.  As 
the  Senator  said,  in  all  Federal  aid  high¬ 
way  programs,  as  in  the  pending  bill, 
the  allocations  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  the  States  are  not  made  to 
the  counties.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  related  language  is  not  meaningless, 
but  declares  that  the  funds  for  assistance 
in  building  specific  roads  would  be  ap¬ 
portioned  differently,  as  the  road  pro¬ 
gram  transverses  from  one  county  and 
jumps  over  another  county,  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  would  be  completely  unworkable. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
administer  such  a  provision. 

For  the  reasons  I  set  forth  last  week 
and  which  I  reemphasize  now,  I  shall  op¬ 
pose,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa.  The  Senator  is  able 
and  conscientious.  I  understand  his 
concern. 

However,  I  believe  that  in  this  instance 
his  argument  is  not  valid. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  rollcall  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  11 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  11,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  himself  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors  (amendment  No.  11)  will  be  stated. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
beginning  with  line  14,  on  page  18,  strike 
out  through  line  12  on  page  21. 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  must  first  yield 
himself  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  wishes  me  to  yield  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
this  amendment,  No.  11,  the  committee, 
which  is  opposed  to  the  amendment, 
shall  have  an  additional  10  minutes. 
That  will  give  us  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  10  minutes  be  taken  out  of  the  time 
before  3  o’clock,  or  will  the  time  for  vot¬ 
ing  be  extended  beyond  that  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  is  plenty  of 
time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  may  be  many 
other  amendments. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Very  well. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  not  extend  the 
time  beyond  3  o’clock? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  cannot  do  it. 
The  time  has  already  been  fixed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  will  be  recognized  for  20  min¬ 
utes,  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
now  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  am  I  to 
understand  that  my  10  minutes  starts 
now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
1-minute  “spot.” 

Amendment  No.  11  involves  the  dele¬ 
tion  of  section  203  of  the  bill  (S.  3). 

In  considering  this  amendment,  we  are 
really  plowing  old  ground  again,  because 
section  203  was  deleted  from  the  similar 
bill  that  we  considered  last  year. 

The  question  is  whether  the  revised 
language  of  section  203  as  contained  in 
the  bill  this  year  has  been  changed  from 
last  year’s  version  sufficiently  to  affect 
our  decision. 

It  is  said  that  section  203  in  its  present 
language  is  patterned  after  the  language 
authorizing  the  Great  Plains  conserva¬ 
tion  program.  If  the  10  Midwestern 
States  think  highly  enough  of  the  Great 
Plains  program  to  vote  appropriations 
for  it  each  year,  it  is  argued  that  we 
should  not  prevent  the  application  of 
the  Great  Plains  program  to  the 
Appalachia  region. 

It  is  further  argued  that  to  refuse  ap¬ 
proval  of  section  203  would  be  regional¬ 
ism  of  an  extreme  form;  and  that  sec¬ 
tion  203  as  revised  would  be  not  the 
slightest  threat  to  the  beef -producing 
States  of  this  country. 

As  to  the  first  point,  that  to  refuse 
adoption  of  the  provision  would  be 
regionalism  of  an  extreme  form,  it  is 
argued  that  section  203  gives  to  the 
Appalachia  region  nothing  not  already 
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enjoyed  by  the  10  Midwestern  States  un¬ 
der  the  Great  Plains  program;  and  that 
Appalachia  as  a  50-acre  limitation  and 
a  $2,500  limitation  per  farm;  whereas 
the  Great  Plains  program  has  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  $25,000  on  a  contract,  rather  than 
$2,500  for  50  acres. 

I  should  like  to  explore  for  a  moment 
what  the  Great  Plains  program  is.  It  is 
authorized  by  Public  Law  1021  of  the 
84th  Congress.  There  are  some  17,000 
contracts  under  it.  The  average  allow¬ 
ance  under  those  contracts  is  a  little 
more  than  $3,600  a  contract — not  $25,- 
000.  Most  projects  in  recent  years  have 
been  on  a  level  of  50-50  participation, 
and  there  are  very  few  providing  for  as 
large  a  Federal  contribution  as  60  per¬ 
cent. 

The  average  size  of  the  operating  unit 
in  the  Great  Plains  program  is  not  50 
acres  as  a  limit,  but  2,055  acres. 

What  does  that  tell  us?  That  tells  us 
that  the  conditions  in  the  Great  Plains 
area  are  the  antithesis  of  what  we  find 
in  Appalachia. 

It  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  even  common 
sense,  to  say  that  we  should  apply  the 
Great  Plains  program  to  the  Appalachia 
region,  and  that  here  are  sections  1,  2, 
3,  4,  and  we  will  lift  those  out  of  the 
Great  Plains  and  put  them  in  a  program 
for  Appalachia,  which  is  not  comparable 
in  geography,  area,  or  economic  condi¬ 
tions. 

Some  422  counties,  after  careful  selec¬ 
tion,  were  made  eligible  for  the  program, 
and  only  392  of  them  have  projects  un¬ 
der  it.  The  Great  Plains  bill.  Public  Law 
1021,  was  adopted  following  action  by 
the  appropriate  committee.  It  contained 
2,500  printed  lines,  carefully  prepared, 
with  appropriate  safeguards,  and  with 
provisions  that  were  calculated  to  meet 
the  circumstances  in  that  10-State  area. 
That  is  the  handling  that  I  recommend 
for  section  203  of  the  present  bill,  so  that 
knowledgeable  committees  in  the  Senate 
and  House  dealing  with  agricultural 
problems  will  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
into  it,  and  to  see  that  what  comes  out 
is  a  workable  bill. 

The  greatest  single  difference  between 
the  two  programs  is  that  in  the  Appala¬ 
chian  program  we  are  dealing  with  un¬ 
economic  units,  held  by  the  most  im¬ 
poverished  of  the  people  of  the  region. 
Nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  investing 
$2,500  apiece  in  those  small  units,  as 
grants  for  land  conservation  practices,  in 
the  hope  of  making  those  units  self-sus¬ 
taining  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
Fifty  acres  will  support  no  more  than  12 
to  16  head  of  cattle.  That  is  not  enough 
to  do  the  job. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  cruel 
hoaxes  in  this  whole  situation  is  that  the 
landowner  in  Appalachia,  when  he  gets 
into  the  program,  will  be  given  the  idea 
that  the  program  will  enable  him  to  make 
a  living.  Under  all  the  laws  of  economics, 
he  cannot  make  a  living  through  such  a 
program.  All  the  Federal  help  he  can 
get  will  not  give  him  any  real  future  to 
look  toward.  It  will  be  a  future  with  a 
submarginal  income  and  a  substandard 
living. 

As  to  whether  the  program  creates  a 
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threat  to  the  beef  industry,  last  year  we 
heard  testimony  by  two  administration 
spokesmen — namely  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Freeman  and  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Franklin  Roosevelt.  The 
testimony  was  that  the  added  marketings 
of  beef  cattle  in  Appalachia,  with  this 
program  of  increased  production,  would 
amount  to  $230  million.  That  comes  to 
a  million  head  of  cattle.  That  means  a 
billion  pounds  of  beef  on  the  hoof. 

Is  that  not  a  factor? 

Is  that  not  plenty  of  additional  com¬ 
petition  for  the  beef  industry? 

I  would  say  that  it  is,  particularly  when 
Secretary  Freeman  states  that  the  big 
trouble  with  the  cattle  industry  is  it  is 
overproducing. 

What  is  his  remedy?  His  remedy  is 
to  establish  a  system  subsidized  with 
Federal  funds,  not  only  in  pasture  im¬ 
provement  but  also  in  the  buying  and 
maintenance  of  breeder  stock  which 
would  increase  marketings  by  a  million 
head  of  cattle  a  year.  These  market¬ 
ings  would  be  added  to  an  already 
burdensome  overproduction,  which  the 
Secretary  states  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
situation. 

It  is  argued  also,  “We  are  importing 
a  million  feeder  cattle  a  year  from  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Canada.  Why.  not  raise  them  in 
Appalachia?” 

I  will  go  along  with  that  argument.  I 
believe  most  Senators  would.  But  the 
administration  refuses  to  put  limits  on 
the  imports  of  feeders  from  Mexico  and 
Canada.  We  are  going  to  receive  them 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Even  if  Ap¬ 
palachia  should  furnish  a  million  more 
head  a  year,  we  are  going  to  get  them 
from  Canada  and  Mexico  also.  Thus,  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  substituting  feeders 
from  the  Appalachian  area;  it  is  put¬ 
ting  them  into  the  market  in  addition  to 
the  surplus  feeders  from  Mexico  and 
Canada  which  will  come  in,  nevertheless. 

I  know  that  the  situation  in  Appala¬ 
chia  is  grave.  The  impoverishment  there 
and  the  lack  of  food  is  not  a  bright  pros¬ 
pect,  to  say  the  least. 

It  is  not  my  position  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  be  rejected  and  then  forgotten. 

If  there  is  merit  to  this  proposal,  let 
us  strike  it  from  the  bill  now.  To  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  has  merit,  let  it  be  put  in 
the  form  of  separate  bill,  and  referred 
to  the  Agriculture  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  for  them  to  process. 
Let  them  process  it  along  the  same  lines 
as  Public  Law  1021  was  processed  in 
1956.  Have  it  geared  to  the  problems 
of  the  area  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied, 
so  that  it  will  stand  up  as  a  workable 
proposal. 

Then,  if  it  passes  the  judgment  of 
those  people,  I  believe  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  each  Chamber  and  then  en¬ 
acted  into  law,  but  not  on  the  basis  of 
hearings  held  on  January  19  and  21  of 
this  year,  during  the  very  week  of  the 
inauguration  ceremonies,  when  many 
other  things  were  going  on  in  the  Cap¬ 
itol;  also  under  circumstances  when 
there  was  not  sufficient  time  for  the  cat¬ 
tlemen’s  associations  to  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  prove  the  points  which  I  have 
tried  to  make  in  the  Chamber  today. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  consumed 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  is  a  hurry-up 
call.  We  are  told  we  must  pass  this  bill 
today.  We  must  vote  on  it  by  3  o’clock. 

1  say  that  is  not  fair  to  the  organiza¬ 
tions  representing  the  beef  producers, 
who  will  be  seriously  affected  by  a  pro¬ 
posal  so  harmful  to  their  interests.  This 
may  be  relieving,  in  part,  those  in  Ap¬ 
palachia,  but  at  the  expense  of  those 
already  in  the  beef  industry  who  are 
trying  to  hang  on,  in  spite  of  the  adverse 
market  conditions  in  the  cattle  industry 
today. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  congratulate  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  on  having  offered 
the  amendment  dealing  with  the  problem 
in  connection  with  this  bill,  which  could 
have  very  serious  and  injurious  economic 
consequences  throughout  the  agricul¬ 
tural  areas.  The  Senator  has  taken  a 
reasonable  and  moderate  approach  in 
trying  to  correct  the  situation  which,  if 
left  in  the  bill,  could  create  genuine  eco¬ 
nomic  distress  in  widespread  areas  of  the 
country. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  feels,  along  with  me,  that  if  the 
bill  should  remain  in  its  present  form, 
and  if  his  amendment  should  be  re¬ 
jected — in  effect  resulting  in  the  enact¬ 
ment  and  approval  of  all  that  is  now  in 
the  Appalachia  bill — it  would  have  the 
result  of  transferring  pockets  of  poverty 
from  Appalachia  out  into  the  range  and 
cattle  country  of  America,  where  we  al¬ 
ready  are  suffering  serious  economic 
consequences. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  In  the  last  2  or  3  years, 
many  persons  in  our  area  have  been 
pushed  into  bankruptcy  or  near  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  If  we  are  to  have  a  portion  of 
the  industry  subsidized  in  competition 
with  us,  of  course  it  will  aggravate  that 
situation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  see  no  good  economic 
sense  at  all  in  creating  new  areas  of 
poverty  in  order  to  correct  existing  prob¬ 
lems.  This  is  a  nation  of  50  sovereign 
States.  By  moving  economically  dis¬ 
tressed  locations  from  one  area  on  some 
kind  of  magic  carpet,  by  impinging  upon 
the  agricultural  activities  of  a  normally 
agricultural  area  of  the  country,  it  seems 
to  me  we  would  be  walking  down  the  hill 
toward  more  poverty,  in  certain  sections 
of  our  country  instead  of  toward  a  high 
plane  of  national  prosperity. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  observations. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
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made  a  significant  contribution  to  this 
debate  in  his  forceful  statement  on  his 
amendment.  I  offered  the  same  amend¬ 
ment  in  committee,  and  for  the  same 
reasons  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
so  eloquently  stated. 

I  feel  that  the  Great  Plains  area  is  be¬ 
ing  discriminated  against  in  this  amend¬ 
ment.  As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  already  pointed  out,  the  cattlemen  of 
my  area,  and  the  cattlemen  of  Nebraska, 
are  suffering  from  overproduction. 

Last  year,  when  Secretary  Freeman 
appeared  before  the  committee,  I  in¬ 
terrogated  him  concerning  the  amend¬ 
ment.  It  was  called  the  pastureland 
amendment  then.  This  year  “pasture- 
land”  has  been  removed  from  the 
amendment  each  time.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!  ,  who 
has  been  handling  the  bill  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  is  to  be  commended  for  his  frank¬ 
ness  and  forthrightness  in  stating  that 
they  took  the  word  “pastureland”  out, 
but  it  applies  to  the  same  thing. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  oppose  a  soil 
conservation  and  a  soil  erosion  amend¬ 
ment,  but  this  amendment,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  give  special  privilege  to  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  area  at  a  time  when  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  cutting  soil  conservation 
all  over  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
comes  with  ill  grace 

In  the  budget  message,  the  President 
proposes  a  reduction  of  $20  million  for 
1966  under  legislation  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  public  enterprise  re¬ 
volving  fund.  The  finance  report  calls 
for  technical  services  provided  to  soil 
conservation  districts  for  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  already  in  operation,  in  cooperation 
with  fanners,  ranchers,  other  landown¬ 
ers  in  the  design  and  layout  and  installa¬ 
tion  of  planned  water  and  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  practices.  The  proposal  is  that  a  re¬ 
volving  fund  be  established  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves,  or  by  the  States,  or  by 
the  soil  conservation  districts,  whereby 
to  contribute  to  technical  services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  1  more  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in 
other  words,  the  administration  is 
coming  around,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a 
tin  cup,  collecting  from  all  the  farmers 
who  are  participating  in  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  for  their  technical  service,  and  then 
distributing  the  largess  it  collects  to  the 
people  of  Appalachia. 

The  Presidential  budget  message  at 
page  89  states: 

But  in  view  of  the  market  outlook  for 
farm  commodities  at  home  and  abroad,  farm¬ 
ing  alone  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  a 
decent  living  in  the  future  for  more  than 
about  1  million  farm  families,  even  with  con¬ 
tinued  Government  assistance.  Many  low- 
income  farm  families  will  have  to  find  other 
ways  of  earning  a  living. 

Mr.  President,  that  means  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  saying  to  Congress  that 
two  and  a  half  million  of  the  3  million 
farmers  in  America  will  have  to  leave 
the  farms.  Then  it  says  that  we  shall 
have  to  give  special  subsidies  and  special 
consideration  to  return  them  to  the  farm 
in  special  areas  of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  heartily  concur  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  hope  it  will  be  added 
to  the  bill. 

May  I  have  an  additional  half  minute 
yielded  to  to  me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  another  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  supported  this 
principle  in  other  areas,  such  as  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Great  Plains  program. 

I  cannot  justify  in  my  mind  a  program 
which  on  the  one  hand  would  contribute 
to  further  poverty,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  in  other  areas  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  take  that  same  poverty  to 
build  up  something  in  the  Appalachian 
area. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  s 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

I  hope  very  much  that  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  will  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  arguments  that  I  am  about  to 
make  in  response  to  the  presentation 
made  by  my  friend  from  Nebraska. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  his  concern,  and 
of  the  concern  of  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  about  the  problems  of  the  great 
cattle-producing  States. 

Last  year  many  of  us  joined  in  support 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  to  secure  application  of  quotas 
to  the  importation  of  beef.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Senator  and  his  cosponsors 
are  unduly  concerned  about  the  effect  on 
the  cattle  situation  of  section  203  of  the 
bill  which  he  seeks  to  strike. 

They  assume  that  this  section,  if  it  is 
used  by  the  small  farmers  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  area,  and  if  they  improve  their 
small  tracts  of  land  to  the  limit  of  50 
acres,  that  it  will  go  into  pasture  and 
all  will  be  used  for  the  production  of 
beef.  I  say  to  them  that  they  do  not 
know  this  area.  I  say  that  with  great 
respect  for  my  friends. 

The  chief  purposes  of  the  bill  are  two. 
The  first  purpose  is  not  particularly  rel¬ 
evant  to  the  discussion  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  to  establish  facilities, 
such  as  roads,  vocational  schools,  and 
health  facilities,  which  will  in  time  bring 
the  region  into  parity  with  other  more 
fortunate  regions  of  the  country. 

The  second  purpose  is  to  assist  in  the 
restoration,  conservation,  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  natural  resources  of  this 
region — land,  water,  and  timber.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  resource  is  more  important 
than  land. 

The  vast  areas  in  the  West,  acres 
stretching  out  in  flatlands,  bear  little 
comparison  with  the  hills  in  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ten¬ 
nessee.  It  is  a  rugged  country,  cut  with 
steep  hillsides  and  narrow  valleys. 
There  are  a  few  farms  in  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  streams,  but  most  are  hill¬ 
side  farms.  The  timber  has  been  cut 
away.  The  land  has  been  cultivated  in 
com,  and  in  other  row  crops. 

It  is  poor  soil  with  little  limestone,  and 
much  sandstone.  The  hills  have  been 
gullied,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  topsoil 
has  washed  away. 


The  bill  provides  that  these  small 
fanners,  with  small  resources,  who  have 
not  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
50-50  divisions  in  our  farm  programs, 
such  as  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  ACP,  and  so  forth,  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  opportunity  on  a  ratio  up  to  80-20, 
in  conservation  practice,  to  develop  their 
small  50  acres. 

I  can  speak  with  some  experience  on 
this  subject,  as  I  live  in  the  area  and 
have  travelled  it  many  times. 

These  small  farmers  will  improve  their 
land  and  use  it  for  gardens.  They  may 
keep  a  cow  or  two,  I  hope  they  will. 
They  may  keep  some  sheep  and  hogs. 
They  will  live  on  the  land  cheaply,  and 
have  a  better  way  of  living. 

My  friend  from  Nebraska  said  a  few 
moments  ago  that  this  program  would 
not  help  those  people,  because  they 
could  not  develop  a  good  farm  program 
on  50  acres.  Mr.  President,  it  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  live,  and  that  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing.  It  will  not  hurt  the  people  in 
the  cattle  States.  There  may  be  those 
who  may  have  5  or  6  cattle,  or  10.  How 
many  cattle  can  one  raise  on  50  acres? 
These  people  want  to  stay  where  they 
are.  They  are  miners  out  of  work,  or 
farm  families  growing  poorer  all  the 
time.  They  are  afraid  to  leave  their 
homes,  for  it  is  difficult  to  secure  em¬ 
ployment.  They  do  not  want  to  lose  the 
land  and  their  homes. 

I  believe  this  section  of  the  bill  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  sections  in  the 
bill.  It  will  give  these  people  a  chance 
to  live. 

They  may  raise  berries,  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  market  them  through  coop¬ 
eratives. 

I  say  to  my  dear  friends:  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  this  section.  It  is  not  a  cattle- 
producing  section.  It  will  give  a  better 
life  and  opportunity  to  people  who  des¬ 
perately  need  a  better  chance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  presentation  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  let  me  say 
that  50  acres,  multiplied  over  and  over 
again,  may  do  to  the  cattle  business  pre¬ 
cisely  what  less  than  15  acres  multiplied 
time  and  time  again  has  already  done  to 
the  wheat  market. 

We  have  found  that  when  we  protect 
the  right  of  people  to  raise  unlimited 
wheat  on  15-acre  tracts,  and  then  are 
faced  with  50,000  farmers  in  certain 
States  taking  advantage  of  that  provi¬ 
sion,  it  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
price  received  by  wheat  grown  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  same  thing  can 
occur  here  if  we  do  not  add  the  Hruska 
amendment  to  protect  our  cattle  industry 
against  a  new  form  of  subsidized  compe¬ 
tition. 

I  do  not  believe  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Appalachian  bill  to  subsidize  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  in  waging  economic 
war  against  another  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  However,  that  is  exactly  what  is 
taking  place  at  a  time  when  parity  is 
already  down  to  75  percent  in  the  farm¬ 
ing  areas.  I  hope  the  Hruska  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  spoke  on  this  subject.  I  expressed 
the  view  that  I  could  not  bring  my  judg¬ 
ment  to  coincide  with  a  proposal  which 
would  have  the  Federal  Government 
paying  money  to  farmers  to  take  land 
out  of  production  on  the  one  hand,  and 
then,  on  the  other,  paying  them  money 
to  put  land  into  production. 

That  is  the  factual  situation  that  ex¬ 
ists  with  respect  to  the  proposed  pro¬ 
gram. 

We  have  a  number  of  programs  in 
which  we  say  to  the  farmers,  “Take  your 
land  out  of  production.  If  you  do  so, 
you  will  remove  the  glut  in  the  market. 
You  will  help  stabilize  prices.  If  you  do 
that,  we  will  pay  you  for  your  failure  to 
produce.” 

That  has  been  the  philosophy,  and  it 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
However,  in  the  present  instance,  com¬ 
pletely  in  conflict  with  what  has  been 
past  practice,,  we  would  say  to  farmers, 
“If  you  improve  your  land  with  fertilizer, 
tile,  irrigation,  and  fences,  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  graze  your  stock  better, 
we  will  pay  you.  It  will  not  be  a  loan ;  it 
will  be  a  gift.” 

It  is  beyond  my  ability  to  reconcile 
those  two  programs.  One  would  pay  the 
farmer  to  take  land  out  of  production; 
the  other  would  pay  the  farmer  to  put 
land  into  production. 

How  can  Senators  reconcile  those  two 
programs?  One  or  the  other  is  wrong. 

Certain  counties  in  Ohio  are  involved 
in  the  bill.  My  natural  impulse  would 
be  to  say,  “We  will  go  along  with  the 
program.”  But,  Mr.  President,  already 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  will  be 
at  least  six  other  “Appalachias.”  How 
long  can  we  continue  to  give  money  to 
take  food  out  of  production  and  give 
money  to  increase  production? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  an  ad¬ 
ditional  minute?  I  am  making  a  good 
argument. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  prospects  are 
that  there  will  be  six  new  areas  of  the 
country  which  will  come  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  program.  I  visualize  that  within 
2  years  there  will  be  “Appalachias”  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  car.  continue  to  pay  the  Great 
Plains  States  at  a  ratio  of  50  to  50  and 
pay  others  at  a  ratio  of  80  to  20. 

I  should  like  to  go  along  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill  which  we  are  discuss¬ 
ing,  but  I  cannot  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  in 
asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
has  been  somewhat  reworded  compared 
with  the  bill  passed  last  year.  But  I 
think  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  about  the  same  as  it  would 
under  the  pastureland  section,  section 
203,  of  last  year’s  bill.  At  that  time  I 
pointed  out  that  section  203  of  the  bill 
was  inconsistent  with  the  land  retire¬ 
ment  provisions  under  the  current  feed 
grain  program.  I  believe  that  the  same 
thing  can  be  said  about  section  203  as  it 
is  presently  worded. 

Additionally,  I  point  out  that  I  believe 
that  Congress  is  going  far  afield  when 
it  delegates  responsibility  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  as  this  section  would 
do.  I  quote  from  subsection  (d)  on  page 
19: 

(d)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  to 
furnish  financial  and  other  assistance  to 
such  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  in 
such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  appro¬ 
priate  and  in  the  public  interest  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  land  uses  and  conserva¬ 
tion  treatment  set  forth  in  the  agreement: 

Mr.  President,  that  question  is  not  for 
the  Secretary  to  determine;  it  is  for  the 
Congress  to  determine  and  set  down 
guidelines  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  appro¬ 
priate,  or  what  is  or  is  not  in  the  public 
interest.  That  is  merely  another  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  I  believe  is  improper  language 
tied  in  with  a  very  unfortunate  section 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  15 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  how  much  time  I  have  re¬ 
maining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  7  minutes 
remaining  under  his  control. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  what  I  shall  say  will  be  taken 
in  good  spirit.  If  we  were  to  talk  about 
preferential  treatment — and  I  do  not 
like  the  bill  to  be  discussed  in  those 
terms — certainly  there  are  areas  of  our 
country,  including  the  Great  Plains  area, 
which  have  had  attention  in  the  past. 
I  shall  not  call  it  preferential  treat¬ 
ment,  but  I  say  that  for  8  years  in  the 
Great  Plains  area  they  have  been  carry¬ 
ing  forward  special  programs.  In  the 
Great  Plains  program  341  million  acres 
have  been  eligible  for  attention.  If  the 
program  in  the  Appalachian  region  were 


similar  to  that  in  the  Great  Plains  area, 
we  would  have  approximately  8  mil¬ 
lion  acres  eligible  for  assistance  and 
would  hope  for  treatment  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2.5  million  acres  over  the  life  of 
this  act.  The  present  funding  level  of 
section  203  would  treat  approximately 
350,000  acres. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  at¬ 
tempted  very  realistically — and  I  shall 
say  very  considerably — to  bring  in  this 
year  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
which  was  offered  last  year  to  meet  the 
arguments  which  have  been  discussed  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  and  others  today  and  prior  to 
today.  We  are  thinking  in  terms  of  help 
within  the  Appalachian  region,  not  mere¬ 
ly  for  the  plains  areas.  If  we  had  any 
plains,  we  would  have  the  production  of 
cattle.  But  we  are  thinking,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  has 
said,  of  orchards  which  would  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  of  other  programs — for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  production  of  certain  types  of 
berries,  as  well  as  livestock  production. 
All  of  those  endeavors  would  be  within 
the  program  of  conservation,  land  im¬ 
provement,  and  erosion  control. 

I  cannot  see  how  that  program  would 
be  a  threat  to  the  beef  industry  in  the 
section  of  the  country  from  which  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  comes.  If  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
cosponsored  by  other  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  the  Great  Plains  States, 
were  agreed  to,  ft  would  be  regionalism 
in  the  extreme.  We  are  asking  only  for 
what  I  think  is  valid. 

I  quote  now  from  page  1574  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  29, 
1965.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  op¬ 
posed  “special  Federal  subsidies  on  a 
basis  which  discriminates  in  favor  of  one 
section  of  the  country  and  against  all 
other  sections.” 

That  is  a  quotation  from  the  statement 
of  the  Senator.  I  accept  it  at  its  face 
value,  and  reply  that  section  203  of  the 
pending  measure,  as  reported,  offers  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Appalachian  region 
nothing  that  has  not  been  available  to 
the  farmers  of  the  designated  counties 
in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Texas, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  Oklahoma,  and  Montana  since  en¬ 
actment  of  the  act  of  August  7,  1956,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  and 
which  established  the  Great  Plains  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  administration  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  allowable  grant  under  the  proposed 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate  is  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than — and  would  probably 
average  approximately  one -tenth  of — the 
maximum  allowable  assistance  under  the 
program  in  the  Great  Plains. 

I  have  read  with  care  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  .  I  have  also  read  the  remarks 
and  listened  to  the  statements  today  of 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  and  Ohio. 
I  say  to  them  with  respect — and  I  respect 
them  highly — that  I  believe  their  com¬ 
ments  are  not  responsive  to  the  purpose 
of  section  203  as  we  have  drafted  it  this 
year  in  S.  3.  Section  203  does  not  give 
special  preference  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Appalachian  region.  I  invite  the  atten- 
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tion  of  Senators  to  the  colloquy  on  Jan¬ 
uary  29.  It  was  presumed  by  both  Sen¬ 
ators  that  the  Great  Plains  program  is 
operated  on  a  50-50  basis  of  participation 
between  the  Federal  Government,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  farmer  on  the  other. 
It  has  since  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  while  a  50-50  ratio  may  prevail  in 
many  instances,  the  law  provides  for 
Federal  grants  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  each  eligible  project. 

In  Nebraska,  of  the  21  practices  in¬ 
stalled  under  the  program,  6  are  at  80 
percent,  10  are  at  73  percent,  3  are  at 
60  percent,  and  only  2  at  50  percent. 

In  South  Dakota,  of  the  23  practices 
installed,  9  are  at  the  ratio  of  80  percent, 
6  at  75  percent,  9  at  65  percent,  and  only 
2  at  50  percent. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  For  what  years  were 
those  projects  approved?  If  they  were  in 
the  initial  years,  that  statement  is  true; 
but  in  recent  years  the  average  has  been 
about  50  percent. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Different  practices 
have  been  instituted  and  contracted  for 
over  the  years.  The  list  to  which  I  refer 
includes  all  24  practices  installed  under 
the  program  and  has  been  updated  to 
1964.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
indicated  that  these  programs  have  no 
applicability  to  Appalachia.  This  is  not 
a  fact.  I  mention,'  for  example,  perma¬ 
nent  vegetative  cover.  Certainly  we  have 
reasons  for  that  practice.  Then  there 
are  the  practices  of  field  strip-cropping, 
contour  strip-cropping,  contour  farming- 
operations,  terrace  construction,  furrow¬ 
ing,  ripping,  and  pitting  or  listing;  also 
detention  of  sediment  and  retention 
dams;  stream-bank  or  shore  protection; 
construction  of  dams  for  irrigation;  de¬ 
veloping  springs;  and  control  of  competi¬ 
tive  shrubs.  All  of  these  stabilization 
and  erosion  control  practices  are  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  farms  of  Appalachia. 

I  refer  Senators  to  pages  119  and  120 
of  the  Federal  Budget  for  fiscal  1966,  in 
which  the  Great  Plains  program,  after 
which  this  section  of  the  pending  meas¬ 
ure  has  been  patterned,  is  discussed.  I 
quote  from  that  section  of  the  budget: 

Program  regulations  provide  that  the  cost- 
share  rate  offered  in  any  contract  shall  not 
exceed  80  percent  of  the  average  cost  of  In¬ 
stalling  each  eligible  practice  within  the 
designated  county.  *  *  *  There  is  also  a 
cost-sharing  limitation  of  $25,000  for  any 
one  contract. 

I  emphasize  that  whereas  the  compar¬ 
able  program  for  Appalachia  under  sec¬ 
tion  203  is  limited  to  not  more  than  50 
acres,  which  at  the  average  cost  of  $50 
per  acre  would  be  a  maximum  of  $2,500, 
the  Great  Plains  program  limits  a  single 
contract  to  $25,000,  or  10  times  the 
amount  which  would  be  allowed  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  farmer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair).  The  10 
minutes  allotted  to  himself  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  have  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  5  min¬ 
utes  remaining. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
Senators  could  seriously  entertain  the 
argument  of  preferential  treatment  in 
Appalachia  in  the  face  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  which  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record.  I  do  not  advocate 
establishing  a  50-acre  limitation  in  the 
Great  Plains.  Obviously,  in  the  wide  ex¬ 
panses  of  the  Western  States,  such  a 
limitation  would  be  inappropriate  and  in¬ 
effective.  But  I  do  argue  for  at  least 
equal  treatment  for  the  farmers  of  Ap¬ 
palachia  with  the  farmers  of  the  Great 
Plains.  Equal  treatment  means  the 
equal,  though  not  identical,  application 
of.  the  resources  of  our  Government  to 
the  needs  of  the  farmers. 

Should  the  soil  of  the  farms  of  West 
Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  wash  away  into  the  Ohio  and  Big 
Sandy  Rivers,  while  the  soil  of  the  farms 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  is  protected 
from  erosion?  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  an  amendment  which 
embodies  such  apparent  inequities  as 
the  pending  one,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  for  him¬ 
self  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  we  are  mis¬ 
sing  is  that  the  limitation  provided  in 
the  bill  is  50  acres.  This  is  an  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  As  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  has  already  said, 
the  50  acres  is  nothing  more  than  a  fam¬ 
ily  farm.  We  are  trying  to  provide  a  lit¬ 
tle  sustenance  for  those  people  to  enable 
them  to  provide  for  their  families.  It  was 
never  intended  that  industry  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country  should  be  dislocated. 
This  is  an  antipoverty  program ;  we  must 
understand  that.  The  reason  for  the 
limitation  of  50  acres  is  that  it  is  a  fam¬ 
ily  farm  program.  We  are  merely  trying 
to  assist  people  to  raise  some  cattle  and 
some  food  in  order  to  support  their 
families. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  succinct  and  correct,  as 
always.  There  is  no  attempt  in  the  bill 
to  do  violence  to  a  program  which,  for 
8  years,  has  worked  effectively  in  the 
Great  Plains.  We  know  that.  But  there 
is  a  desire  to  provide  equal  treatment  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Appalachian  region,  a 
region  of  high  ridges,  steep  slopes,  and 
narrow  valleys,  and  where,  as  has  been 
said  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
only  the  small  acreages  of  farmers  are 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  time  I  have 
remaining. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Hruska  amendment  I  believe  that 
the  language  in  the  bill  before  us  is  a 
substitute  for  the  language  that  was  in 
the  bill  last  year,  only  it  is  a  little  subtle. 
The  language  of  last  year’s  bill  indicated 
an  intention,  as  part  of  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  program,  to  expand  the  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  country,  particularly  cat¬ 
tle.  If  through  the  ingenuity  of  the 
sponsors  and  the  use  of  the  help  that 
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is  extended  to  all  sections  of  the  country, 
someone  wishes  to  go  into  the  livestock 
production  business,  certainly  he  should 
not  be  retarded  by  the  Government.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  is  an  industry, 
such  as  the  cattle  industry,  in  which 
someone  is  suffering  from  depressed 
prices,  an  industry  which  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  excessive  foreign  import  com¬ 
petition,  certainly  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  used  to  build 
up  additional  competition  for  the  exist¬ 
ing  livestock  industry. 

It  is  true  that  the  language  in  the 
pending  bill  does  not  mention  livestock 
or  cattle;  but  I  believe  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  purpose  is  the  same. 

I  support  the  Hruska  amendment  for 
another  reason.  The  language  in  the  bill 
is  not  necessary.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  Appalachian  region  has  not  ex¬ 
hausted  the  possibilities  of  solving  this 
problem  under  existing  law.  I  speak  pri¬ 
marily  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska]  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  prefer 
to  finish  his  debate? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  do  so.  How  much  time 
have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESipiNG  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ad¬ 
dress  myself  to  the  argument  that  we 
should  not  raise  the  investment  of  funds 
for  one  region  while  the  budget  has 
established  cuts  for  other  regions.  This 
refers  specifically  to  proposed  budget 
cuts  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
While  I  am  sensitive  to  the  problem  this 
poses  for  Senators  from  other  States, 
and  indeed,  I  have  indicated  my  resolve 
to  resist  such  cuts,  let  us  not  mix  apples 
and  oranges.  Let  us  refer  to  the  budg¬ 
eted  funds  for  comparable  programs. 

Section  203  would  authorize  $17  mil¬ 
lion  for  soil  conservation  and  erosion 
control  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967. 
The  budget  for  1966  requests  for  the 
Great  Plains  program  alone  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $14,864,000 — an  annual  rate 
of  almost  twice  that  which  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  for  Appalachia  by  section  203— 
and  an  increase  over  the  1965  estimate 
for  the  Great  Plains  of  $14,744,000  and 
the  1964  expenditures  of  $13,617,000. 

Mr.  President,  section  203  would  au¬ 
thorize  for  Appalachia  slightly  more 
than  half  the  annual  appropriations 
made  for  the  Great  Plains  program.  Sec¬ 
tion  203  would  authorize  assistance  to 
some  of  the  218,000  farmers  in  the  desig¬ 
nated  counties  of  the  11  Appalachian 
States;  farmers  in  the  designated  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  11  Appalachian  States;  the 
Great  Plains  program  has  under  contract 
17,111  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  desig¬ 
nated  counties  of  10  Great  Plains  States. 
And  section  203  would  establish  for  Ap¬ 
palachia  a  maximum  allowable  grant  lim- 
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itation  of  50  acres,  or  approximately 
$2,500;  the  Great  Plains  program  au¬ 
thorizes  a  maximum  allowable  grant 
under  one  contract  of  $25,000  though  I 
do  not  know  whether  a  single  operator 
or  occupier  is  limited  to  one  contract. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  preferential  treatment  for  Ap¬ 
palachia  is,  in  this  Senator’s  opinion, 
completely  fallacious,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  decisively  reject  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  completely  in  accord  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska.  Too  many  of  our  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  have  encouraged  competition 
against  industries  which  were  already 
severely  depressed. 

I  can  think  of  ski  areas  being  put  out 
of  business  by  new  ski  areas  which  were 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government.  I 
can  think  of  wood  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness  being  put  out  of  business  by  new 
businesses  financed  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  have  mentioned  just  two  of 
many  such  programs  whereby  Govern¬ 
ment-financed  businesses  have  adverse¬ 
ly  affected  businesses  established  through 
free  enterprise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  time  and 
place  where  we  already  have  a  surplus 
of  cattle,  according  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  when  the  price  of  cattle  is 
depressed,  that  we  should  not  enact  a 
bill  with  a  provision  such  as  section  203 
whose  purpose  is  to  place  new  areas  in 
competition  with  another  industry  which 
is  already  in  distress,  and  thereby  exag- 
gerate  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  10  additional  seconds. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  that  much  ad¬ 
ditional  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  persuaded  by  the  arguments 
of  the  minority  report.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  whole  concept  of  the  bill,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  defects  I  see  in  section  203, 
is  to  create  an  unprecedented  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  logrolling.  Federal  funds  will 
gush  forth  without  the  restraint  of  rea¬ 
son.  The  necessary  “needs”  test  will  be¬ 
come  simply  a  matter  of  “who  is  the 
most  adept  at  rolling  his  log”  instead  of 
“where  are  the  needs  most  acute  in  areas 
that  have  demonstrated  their  inability 
to  alleviate  their  economically  depressed 
condition  by  attempting  self-help  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  capability  prior  to 
requesting  Federal  assistance.”  The 
latter  should  be  the  test,  not  the  former. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  generosity  and  fair¬ 
ness  of  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
debate  has  been  conducted. 

It  has  been  said  that  section  203  offers 
nothing  to  Appalachia  that  has  not  been 
enjoyed  for  8  years  now  by  the  Great 
Plains  under  Public  Law  1021. 

We  have  in  the  Great  Plains  an  area 
in  which  the  average  farm  unit  is  2,000 


acres,  compared  with  50  acres  per  farm 
in  Appalachia.  That  means  $18  an  acre 
in  the  Great  Plains  as  against  some  $50 
plus  an  acre  in  Appalachia.  That  is  one 
great  difference. 

Another  difference  is  that  we  have 
built  into  section  203  a  need  for  con¬ 
stant  and  continued  subsidies  indefi¬ 
nitely  into  the  future. 

If  the  program  is  started,  the  units 
there  are  uneconomic.  They  cannot  be 
self-sustaining,  even  if  given  all  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  A  total  of  from  12  to  16 
animal  units  on  each  one  of  those  50- 
acre  tracts  will  not  do  the  job,  and  that 
is  all  those  farms  are  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting. 

Federal  grants  of  80  percent  of  the  cost 
to  restore  vegetation  will  be  necessary, 
but  also  breeder  stock  must  be  procured 
and  maintained  in  order  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  may  become  operational  at  all. 

Will  this  program  do  any  harm  to  the 
existing  cattle  industry?  The  addition 
of  1  million  head  of  cattle  marketed 
per  year,  within  a  very  few  years  after 
this  program  has  been  put  into  effect, 
will  certainly  be  harmful  to  the  cattle 
industry.  Let  us  not  pretend  that  this 
is  a  program  for  orchards,  gardens, 
poultry,  or  a  cow  or  two. 

This  is  how  the  report  reads  with  re¬ 
spect  to  section  203 : 

It  offers  no  special  provisions  for  assisting 
livestock  operations  in  Appalachia.  The 
committee  assumes  that  after  the  land  is  re¬ 
stored  and  revegetated,  the  operation  of  free 
market  factors,  in  conjunction  with  already 
established  Federal  programs,  will  supply 
this  need 

Refer,  if  it  is  so  desired,  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Sweeney,  who  states  the 
same  thing  and  amplifies  it. 

This  provision  is  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  cattle  production  capabil¬ 
ity  of  those  50-acre  units  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachia  region.  There  is  no  question  about 
it.  One  million  more  head  of  cattle 
added  to  the  cattle  marketings  that  we 
have  now,  1  billion  pounds  of  beef  on 
the  hoof  to  be  added  to  the  market,  will 
have  a  destructive  effect  on  the  market 
in  our  free  economy. 

Let  us  strike  this  section  from  the  bill. 
Let  us  refer  this  matter  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture.  Let  them  mull  over 
it  and  see  whether  the  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  cattle  industry  and  other 
citizens  last  year  are  true.  They  will  be 
verified.  In  support  of  the  statement 
that  these  units  are  uneconomic  and 
cannot  be  self-sustaining,  we  have  one  of 
the  greatest  experts  in  the  business — 
Secretary  Freeman  himself. 

I  do  believe,  therefore,  that  we  ought 
to  refer  this  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  to  the  Senate  committee, 
and  let  them  process  it  as  it  should  be 
processed. 

The  amendment  should  be  sustained. 
I  hope  the  Senate  does  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  amendment  No.  11. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered ; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (when  his  name 


was  called).  On  this  vote  I  am  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson].  If  he  were  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Jackson]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken¬ 
looper],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  I  Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  has  been  previously  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

[No.  10  Leg.] 

YEAS— 28 

Harris 

Mundt 

Allott 

Hruska 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Burdick 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Carlson 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Church 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Dirksen 

Miller 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Anderson 

NAYS— 56 

Clark 

Hart 

Bartlett 

Cooper 

Hartke 

Bass 

Cotton 

Hayden 

Bayh 

Douglas 

HU1 

Bible 

Eastland 

HoUand 

Brewster 

Ellender 

Inouye 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Ervin 

Javits 

Cannon 

Fong 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Case 

Gore 

Kennedy,  Mass. 
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Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Morse 

Russell 

Long,  Mo. 

Morton. 

Smathers 

Long,  La. 

Nelson 

Smith 

Magnuson 

Neuberger 

Sparkman 

McGee 

Pastore 

Stennis 

McGovern 

PeU 

Symington 

McIntyre 

Proxmire 

Tydings 

McNamara 

Randolph 

WiUiams,  N.J. 
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So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Hrtjska,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
present  during  much  of  the  debate  on 
the  pending  bill.  I  move  to  strike  out 
section  405.  I  will  take  2  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennesse  restate  his  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  take  2 
minutes  time  and  move  to  strike  out  sec¬ 
tion  405. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  been  present  dur¬ 
ing  much  of  the  debate  on  the  pending 
bill.  I  rise  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
and  my  admiration  for  the  able,  adroit, 
considerate,  and  effective  way  in  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  has  conducted  the 
debate  and  piloted  this  bill  to  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  passage  by  the  Senate. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  region  known  as  Appalachia. 
Therefore,  the  citizens  of  West  Virginia 
can  be  rightfully  proud  of  the  diligence 
which  their  senior  Senator  has  displayed 
in  the  passage  of  this  bill,  rightfully 
proud  of  his  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  this  great,  this  beautiful  but  this 
blighted  area,  and  rightfully  proud  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  Sena¬ 
tors. 

I  congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and  ex¬ 
press  the  appreciation  of  the  people  of 
Tennessee,  many  of  whom  are  likewise 
living  in  the  Appalachian  region,  for  the 
diligence  and  ability  he  has  shown  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  successful  passage. 

I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  is  now  operating  under  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement  as  to  time,  it 
will  not  be  my  intention  to  speak  at  this 
point  except  briefly.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3, 1  wish  to  state  that  I  enthusiastically 
support  the  bill  and  that,  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  shall 
work  to  secure  adequate  funds  for  the 
implementation  of  the  programs  envi¬ 


sioned  by  this  act.  These  programs  will 
be  very  beneficial  in  that  they  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  mounting  of  a  regional 
attack  upon  problems  confronting  Ap¬ 
palachia. 

I  wish  to  compliment  my  colleague, 
Senator  Randolph,  for  the  excellent  work 
that  he  has  done  in  conducting  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Public  Works  Committee  hearings 
on  this  legislation  and  in  bringing  S.  3 
to  its  present  stage  of  development  in 
the  Senate.  A  similar  bill  passed  the 
Senate  under  his  managership  by  a  large 
majority  during  the  last  Congress,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  will  today 
pass  the  bill  presently  under  discussion. 

I  commend  President  Johnson  on  his 
support  of  this  legislation,  and  I  hope 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
act  quickly  to  enact  the  bill  in  that  body 
so  that  the  President’s  drive  to  stimulate 
the  economy  of  Appalachia  may  be  ac¬ 
celerated  and  made  more  meaningful. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  are  appreciative  of, 
and  I  am  personally  grateful  for  the  gen¬ 
erous  remarks  of  my  able  colleague  from 
West  Virginia.  He  is,  indeed,  a  diligent 
and  effective  member  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  I  know  we  can 
count  upon  his  faithful  attention  to  the 
need  of  adequate  funding  for  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  program.  He  is  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation,  as  he  was  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor  last  year.  His  support  has  been 
valuable. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments - 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed,  without 
regard  to  the  offering  of  amendments, 
for  2  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  this 
measure  has  been  brought  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  aid  the  Appalachian  region. 

I  wish  to  express  the  very  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation,  first  of  all,  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  words  about  me.  I  shall  always 
cherish  this  expression  from  him. 

I  express  my  thanks  to  all  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  as  I  commended  him  last 
week,  for  the  diligence  with  which  he 
has  pursued  this  bill  to  hoped-for  final 
passage  within  a  matter  of  minutes. 

At  all  times,  even  though  we  have  had 
differences,  we  have  had  a  sincere  desire 
to  proceed  constructively  in  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  bill. 

I  thank  the  Members  of  both  the  ma¬ 
jority  and  minority  within  the  commit¬ 
tee.  I  express  my  tribute  to  the  staff 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  chief  clerk,  Ron  M.  Linton, 
and,  at  this  time  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  services  of  Richard 
B.  Royce,  the  professional  staff  member, 
who  has  stood  at  my  side  during  the 
consideration  of  this  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  the  further  passage  of 


the  bill  in  the  House,  and  final  enact¬ 
ment  by  signature  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  hope  by  April  1st, 
will  bring  not  only  new  opportunities  to 
15  million  people  in  this  region  but  also 
will  give  them  the  opportunity  to  realize 
that  it  involves  more  than  payments  of 
public  welfare,  that  there  are  programs 
of  public  works  and  resource  develop¬ 
ment  which  will  be  instituted  in  this 
area.  These  programs  will  bring  a  new 
surge  of  economic  development  to  the 
area,  which  will  be  reflected  in  the  fur¬ 
ther  sustained  prosperity  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  other  Senator  de¬ 
sires  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent - 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  great  honor  and  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  committee  and  its  members  in  the 
development  of  this  bill.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  great  work  and  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and  I  want  to  say  that  his 
understanding  and  patience  has  been 
reflected  in  the  consideration  and  de¬ 
liberation  given  to  this  bill  by  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  of  the  Senate. 

Although  some  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  opposed  certain  features  of  the 
bill,  I  believe  that  on  the  whole  the  debate 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor  has  been 
very  constructive.  I  believe  it  is  a  bill 
which  is  national  in  its  purpose,  although 
it  is  directed  toward  a  region;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  a  carefully  constructed 
bill  which  has  grown  out  of  much 
thought  and  effort  in  the  States  and  in 
the  Senate  over  the  last  6  years. 

I  recall  that  in  1959,  when  I  first  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  looking  to  the  coordination  of 
such  programs  as  are  included  in  this 
legislation,  the  concept  of  area  develop¬ 
ment  was  just  gaining  wider  interest.  If 
this  bill  now  enjoys  the  success  we  hope, 
it  may  very  well  serve,  and  properly  so, 
as  a  model  after  which  other  parts  of  our 
country  may  seek  to  develop  carefully 
constructed  development  programs  based 
on  initial  effort  and  consultation  and  co¬ 
ordination  in  and  by  the  people  and  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  areas  affected. 

From  my  own  observation,  this  has  al¬ 
ready  given  hope  to  the  people  of  this 
region,  as  they  have  looked  toward  its 
enactment.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
States  will  continue  to  give  the  same 
creativity  and  spirit  of  cooperation  to  the 
administration  of  this  program  that  they 
have  in  its  development.  I  believe  it 
could  be  a  model  type  of  program,  dem¬ 
onstrating  how  to  achieve  the  fuller  de¬ 
velopment  of  what  I  have  called  in  years 
past  the  underdeveloped  regions  of  our 
country,  and  I  think  our  debate  in  the 
Senate  has  contributed  to  the  strength  of 
the  program  on  which  we  now  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  inas¬ 
much  as  I  voted  against  the  so-called 
antipoverty  bill,  and  as  I  intend  to  vote 
this  year,  as  I  did  last  year,  for  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  I  should  like  to  preserve  in  the 
Record  a  brief  statement  as  to  why  I  re¬ 
gard  this  type  approach  as  vastly  pref¬ 
erable  to  the  shotgun  approach — if  I  may 
use  that  term — of  the  antipoverty  bill. 

I  am  familiar  with  several  of  the  areas 
covered  by  the  pending  bill,  particularly 
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the  State  which  is  so  ably  represented  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  who  has  han¬ 
dled  the  bill  on  the  floor,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  ,  and 
certain  areas  in  Pennsylvania  and  east¬ 
ern  Kentucky,  as  well  as  other  areas 
where  there  is  no  question  that  poverty 
is  rampant  and  is  holding  back  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  very  fine  people  who  are  relatively 
without  reasonable  opportunity  for  self- 
advancement. 

I  favor  this  type  of  approach  because 
it  is  addressed  to  an  area  which  very 
badly  needs  some  of  the  advantages 
which  are  sought  to  be  given,  in  part,  at 
least,  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  how 
rugged  is  much  of  the  terrain  and  how 
difficult  of  access  it  is. 

I  particularly  approve  of  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  money  proposed  to  be 
used  in  the  bill  is  to  be  used  in  the  giving 
of  better  highway  transportation  than 
has  ever  been  available  or  even  possible 
under  former  conditions  and  present 
conditions  obtaining  there. 

The  other  objectives  of  the  bill  are 
good,  such  as  health  improvement  in  the 
jcommunities,  through  giving  them 
health  facilities;  also  the  emphasis  on 
reforestation,  because  much  of  this  area 
will  have  to  depend  on  reforestation;  also 
land  erosion  control  in  steep  and  inac¬ 
cessible  places ;  and  all  the  other  features 
of  the  program,  which  I  shall  not  men¬ 
tion. 

In  my  judgment  this  kind  of  approach, 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  region  in¬ 
volved — and  the  whole  Nation  knows 
what  it  is  to  be.  suffering  from  poverty — 
is  the  type  of  approach  that  we  ought  to 
adopt,  rather  than  a  broad,  general  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  set  up  an  administra¬ 
tion  from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the 
other,  with  all  of  the  objections  that 
necessarily  arise  from  that  kind  of  ad¬ 
ministration. 

I  am  glad  to  support  the  bill.  I  hope 
it  will  bring — and  I  believe  it  will — much 
better  conditions  to  a  large  number  of 
American  people  who  by  any  reasonable 
standard  are  now  underprivileged  as 
compared  with  the  great  majority  of  our 
people.  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Florida  and  am  most 
appreciative  of  the  support  he  gives  this 
measure.  He  has  family  ties  to  West 
Virginia  and  Appalachia  and  he  knows 
our  people  and  our  problems.  We  hold 
him  in  highest  esteem. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  minutes  of  the  debate  on  the  pending 
measure,  I  rise  to  join  my  senior  col¬ 
league  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  able  leadership  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  in  the  management  of 
the  pending  bill  and  the  leadership  he 
has  shown,  not  only  in  committee,  but 
also  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Last  year  he  did  an  able  job  in  having 
the  proposed  legislation  passed  by  the 
Senate,  although  it  was  not  passed  in  the 
other  body.  He  came  back  this  year  with 
the  same  diligence  and  dedication  to 
duty,  and  has  brought  it  back  to  the 
Senate  as  the  first  piece  of  major  legis¬ 
lation  during  this  session  of  Congress. 


I  believe  that  the  people  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  owe  him  a  separate  and  individual 
tribute  and  vote  of  thanks  for  the  work 
he  has  done. 

Not  only  do  the  people  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  owe  him  that  vote  of  thanks,  but 
also  the  people  of  Tennessee  and  the 
other  States  in  the  Appalachian  region, 
as  well  as  all  the  people  of  America. 
They  all  owe  him  a  vote  of  confidence 
and  commendation  for  the  work  he  has 
done. 

He  has  been  patient.  He  has  been  able 
to  answer  every  question  that  has  been 
asked  of  him  on  this  very  important  and 
technical  legislation. 

I  deem  it  an  honor  to  be  privileged  to 
tender  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
my  personal  thanks  and  the  thanks  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  for 
the  work  he  has  done  on  this  very  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  continues  in  this  body 
the  distinguished  record  of  service  to  his 
State  which  he  established  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  welcome  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  serve  with  him  in  advancing 
the  welfare  of  our  region  and  our  Nation, 
and  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  his  re¬ 
marks  concerning  my  role  in  this  effort. 

REGIONAL  AREAS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
the  problems  which  have  plagued  the 
Appalachian  region,  and  which  we  right¬ 
fully  seek  to  solve,  are  the  same  as  those 
which  have  hindered  the  economic 
growth  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  and  of 
the  entire  upper  Great  Plains  and  Rocky 
Mountain  region. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks  on  Jan¬ 
uary  22  in  support  of  Senate  bill  662,  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  on  be¬ 
half  of  himself,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  , 
and  me,  to  create  an  Upper  Great  Plains 
Regional  Development  Act,  the  problems 
of  poverty  that  we  face  in  Wyoming  may 
not  be  as  graphic  or  as  concentrated  as 
they  are  in  Appalachia,  but  they  exist 
nonetheless. 

For  example,  throughout  the  United 
States  an  average  of  21.4  percent  of  our 
families  must  exist  on  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  a  year.  Six  of  Wyoming’s  23 
counties  have  a  low-income  percentage 
substantially  above  the  national  average, 
reaching  as  high  as  28.5  percent  in  one 
instance.  These  figures  represent  not 
only  those  with  low  incomes  whose  jobs 
do  not  provide  them  with  sufficient  funds 
to  enable  them  to  live  on  anything  other 
than  a  marginal  scale,  but  also  those 
who,  through  unemployment,  have  no  in¬ 
comes  whatsoever. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  unemployment,  Wyoming,  like  Ap¬ 
palachia,  has  seen  a  flourishing  coal  in¬ 
dustry  all  but  succumb  to  the  techno¬ 
logical  changes  in  fuel  usage.  This  in¬ 
dustry  had  a  potential  to  provide  a  back¬ 
bone  of  economic  support  for  industrial 
expansion  and  development.  That  po¬ 
tential  now  lies  moribund. 

We  in  the  upper  Great  Plains  also  suf¬ 
fer  from  inadequate  transportation  and 
communication  networks.  Perhaps  in 
Appalachia  the  distances  are  measured 


more  up  and  down  than  are  those  in  our 
wide  open  spaces;  but  distance  and  its 
attendant  problems  are  there,  nonethe¬ 
less. 

I  would  also  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  the  present  indications  of  curtailment 
of  many  of  the  agricultural-support  pro¬ 
grams  and  other  aids  to  the  small  farmer 
are  confirmed,  our  problems  in  Wyoming 
will  be  severely — and,  I  should  think,  un¬ 
necessarily — aggravated  by  the  creation 
of  a  large  number  of  unemployed  who 
previously  had  been  small  farmers,  and 
who  had,  in  addition  to  supporting  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families,  provided  the 
economic  backbone  to  many  small  agri¬ 
cultural  communities  across  the  State 
and  the  region. 

The  picture  this  situation  paints  is  not 
a  pretty  one,  Mr.  President.  Further¬ 
more — and  perhaps  this  is  more  danger¬ 
ous — it  is  not  an  obvious  one,  for  side 
by  side  with  this  poverty,  progress  exists. 
We  in  Wyoming  have  a  good  record  for 
economic  growth  and  development. 
Many  of  our  people  have  more  than  ade¬ 
quate  incomes,  and  have  very  success¬ 
fully  made  the  adjustment  to  space-age 
technology  and  economics;  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  until  all  our  people  have 
bridged  this  gap,  we  cannot  and  we  must 
not  claim  that  we  are  presently  living  up 
to  our  potential  for  human  and  economic 
progress. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposals  outlined 
earlier  today  by  the  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  seem  to  me  to  be  a  rea¬ 
sonable  and  potentially  effective  method 
of  establishing  the  means  with  which  to 
combat  the  problems  I  have  mentioned. 
I  am  anxiously  awaiting  an  opportunity 
to  examine  in  detail  these  proposals,  so 
that  we  can  move  ahead  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  this  important  work. 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  SCOTT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  distniguished  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  who  is  unavoidably 
absent. 

Senator  Scott  was  one  of  the  first 
sponsors  and  supporters  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Development  Act.  He 
has  proposed  helpful  amendments.  He 
has  brought  his  broad  knowledge  to  our 
hearings  and  to  the  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  He  has  fought  hard, 
effectively,  and  with  sympathy  for  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  in  connection 
with  the  development  and  the  passage  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Scott  on 
Senate  Bill  3 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  the  passage  of  S.  3,  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
My  absence  is  occasioned  by  a  longstanding 
engagement  in  England,  to  attend  the  Ditch- 
ley  Foundation  conference  on  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  relations,  to  which  I  and  a  group  of 
Senators  and  Representatives,  headed  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Mr.  Fulbright,  were  in¬ 
vited  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

Neverthless,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  re¬ 
iterate  my  support  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
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tion.  The  report  of  the  President's  Appalach¬ 
ian  Regional  Commission,  Issued  In  April 
of  last  year,  and  subsequent  hearings  In  com¬ 
mittees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
demonstrated  convincingly  the  need  for  an 
economic  development  program  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  a  partnership  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  States,  and  local  communities 
throughout  Appalachia,  so  that  the  region 
can  share  in  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  most 
of  the  rest  of  our  great  Nation. 

I  am  especially  gratified  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Works  accepted  an  amendment 
to  S.  3  jointly  proposed  by  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Clark  |  and  me,  at  the  request  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Pennsylvania,  William  W.  Scranton. 
As  a  result,  the  bill  now  authorizes  funds  to 
assist  the  Appalachian  States  in  reclaiming 
and  rehabilitating  strip  mined  lands.  This 
new  provision  in  the  bill  will  In  no  way  de¬ 
tract  from  the  desirability  or  necessity  of  the 
strip  mine  study  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  My  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  however,  has  already 
completed  many  studies  in  this  field,  and  is 
therefore,  prepared  to  move  to  the  action 
stage. 

This  feature  of  Senate  bill  3  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  highway  construction  program 
and  the  assistance  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  coal  mine  subsidence  and  underground 
mine  fires  are  of  great  significance  to  my 
Commonwealth.  Therefore,  I  am  satisfied 
with  this  bill  as  presently  drafted,  and  urge 
its  passage  by  the  Senate, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend¬ 
ment.  If  there  is  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  the 
Senate  will  now  vote.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  is, 
Shall  it  pass?  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson!.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Scott].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 


[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal¬ 
madge]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John¬ 
ston],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor¬ 
ough]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi¬ 
nick],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina  would  vote  “yea” 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken¬ 
looper],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John¬ 
ston].  If  present  and  voting  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  would  note  “nay”  and 
the  Senator  From  South  Carolina  would 
vote  “yea.” 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Scott]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  has  been  previously  an¬ 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

[No.  u  Leg.] 

YEAS— 62 


Aiken 

Dirksen 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Anderson 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Bartlett 

Ervin 

Lausche 

Bass 

Fong 

Long,  Mo. 

Bayh 

Gore 

Long,  La. 

Bennett 

Harris 

Magnuson 

Bible 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Brewster 

Hartke 

McGee 

Burdick 

Hayden 

McGovern 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hill 

McIntyre 

Cannon 

Holland 

McNamara 

Case 

Inouye 

Metcalf 

Church 

Javits 

Mondale 

Clark 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Monroney 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Montoya 

Morse 

Prouty 

Sparkman 

Morton 

Randolph 

Symington 

Nelson 

Rlblcoff 

Tydings 

Neuberger 

Russell 

Williams,  N.J. 

Pas  tore 

Smathers 

Young,  Ohio 

PeU 

Smith 

NAYS— 22 

Allott 

Fannin 

Robertson 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Carlson 

McClellan 

Tower 

Cotton 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Eastland 

Murphy 

Ellender 

Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTING— 

16 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Scott 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Simpson 

Fulbright 

Moss 

Talmadge 

Gruening 

Muskie 

Yarborough 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Jackson 

Saltonstall 

So  the  bill  (S.  3)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


\  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRESS  AND 
\  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Vlr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
for V  moment,  I  should  like  to  query  the 
majority  leader  as  to  what  will  be  sched¬ 
uled  by  way  of  Senate  business  tomor¬ 
row  asd,  so  far  as  he  knows,  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  with 
the  permission  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  should  like  to  furnish 
a  little  background  as  to  what  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  beCn  able  to  accomplish  so  far. 

Thanks  tci  the  outstanding  leadership 
shown  by  thadistinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Wuskie  I  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Boggs],  the  Senate  was  able  to  pass  the 
water  pollutionVontrol  bill. 

Under  the  management  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senate  has  passed  Abill  to  creat  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Thanks  to  the  indefatigable  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bparkman],  a  vet¬ 
erans’  housing  bill  has\once  again  been 
passed.  \ 

A  resolution  has  been  adopted  for  the 
study  of  methods  to  help  provide  for  re¬ 
lief  from  future  flood  and  earthquake 
disasters,  a  measure  sponsored  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  fromANew  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams].  Both  the  latter  meas¬ 
ures  were  ably  aided  and  abeked  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  ViWinia,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  onVBanking 
and  Currency  [Mr.  Robertson  A 

Also,  under  the  leadership  of  nhe  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Senate 
has  passed  a  bill  to  encourage  physicians 
and  dentists  to  practice  in  shorfllage 
areas,  a  bill,  by  the  way,  which  has  Had 
the  very  strong,  personal  interest  of  t\e 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hampt 
shire  l Mr.  Cotton]  for  many  years.  \ 
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^“Champagne  Music”;  and  that  theme 
stayed  with  him  to  this  day. 

The  band’s  first  engagement  at  the 
Aragton  Ballroom,  in  Ocean  Park,  Calif., 
in  194$.  marked  the  beginning  of  Welk’s 
succession  the  west  coast. 

In  19£>X  the  manager  of  the  Aragon 
Ballroom  offered  the  band  a  4-week  con¬ 
tract  to  perrorm  over  KTLA,  a  local  Los 
Angeles  station.  The  show  was  so  popu¬ 
lar  that  it  stayed  on;  and  4  years  later 
it  was  among  theriop  10  of  all  programs 
in  southern  California. 

In  1955,  the  “Laurence  Welk  Show” 
joined  the  ABC  television  network;  and 
soon  “Champagne  MusiV’  with  its  unique 
ability  to  make  people  ju$t  sit  back  and 
be  happy,  was  flowing  into  the  living 
rooms  of  millions  of  weeklyViewers. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  musical  writer 
once  said,  there  is  indeed  “avouch  of 
America  in  this  genial,  wholesom\  maes¬ 
tro’s  lilting,  danceable  music.”  \ 

His  story  is  one  of  dedication  to\the 
highest  ideals  of  showmanship;  and  nis 
popularity  is  ample  proof  that  good  tasrte 
and  sound  judgment  are  still  part  of  the 
American  community. 

I  salute  this  son  of  North  Dakota,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  character 
sketch  of  Mr.  Welk,  from  Celebrity  Reg¬ 
ister,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lawrence  Week 

The  Welk  vintage  of  “champagne”  music 
has  made  him  one  of  the  richest  maestros  in 
the  ballroom  music  business  and  one  of  the 
most  popular.  His  gaiety  and  smiling  friend¬ 
liness  have  won  over  countless  women,  men, 
and  children,  who  dig  the  smooth,  simple 
sounds  that  bubble  like  froth  out  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  set  for  2  hours  each  week  (an  unprece¬ 
dented  time  span  for  a  musical  program). 
Welk  has  said  that  his  music  may  not- be 
"sophisticated,  or  new,  or  clever,  or  smart” 
(Variety  has  called  him  a  genius  in 
schmaltz) ,  but  he  wants  it  that  way  so  that 
everyone  can  understand.  “You  have  also 
to  show  a  little  friendliness,  let’s  say  it  that 
way,  and  you  do  the  things  you  know  you  can 
do.”  To  promote  this  sense  of  contentment 
and  well-being  he  pays  his  band  members 
some  of  the  highest  salaries  around  and  gives 
them  pep  talks  when  spirits  are  sagging.  a 

Born  into  a  farming  family  in  North  Da4 
kota,  March  11,  1903,  young  Lawrence  Re¬ 
strained  his  musical  ambitions  until  he/4vas 
21  because  his  family  feared  he  woulcbfleam 
"worldly  ways.”  But  once  out,  he/toured 
with  his  Lawrence  Welk  Novelty  Orchestra 
which  featured  a  Hawaiian  guitair  player  as 
well  as  Lawrence  himself  on  the  accordion 
(the  one  he  owns  today  cost  $5<6o0).  later, 
he  formed  the  Hotsy  Totsy  ^Orchestra  and 
broadcast  from  his  home  State  to  farm  audi¬ 
ences.  About  1934,  to  spmfsor  a  show,  Welk 
promoted  a  Honolulu  fimit  chewing  gum. 
Shipped  in  from  San  Pnmcisco  it  was  sold  in 
his  own  wrappers  urml  Wrigley  wrote  him 
that  it  wasn’t  such  /L  good  idea  since  both 
their  names  begaiVwith  a  “W.”  Lawrence 
dropped  the  chiofe  line  but  has  had  few 
troubles  with  sponsors  since.  Married  in  1930 
to  a  former  nRrse,  Fern  Renner  (children: 
Shirley,  Donna,  Lawrence,  Jr.),  he  lives 
quietly  in  California. 

His  higlr  standing  with  Coral  Records  is 
due  to  hijr perennially  big  selling  albums  with 
such  tUfes  as  "Bubble  in  Wine”  and  "Spark¬ 
ling  Strings.”  “Basically  I’m  a  musician,” 
he  ms  said  and  has  given  strict  orders  to  his 
producer  and  arranger  to  "watch  the  lyrics. 
When  children  are  listening,  I  don’t  want 


to  give  them  a  smutty  thought.”  For  this 
wholesomeness  Welk  was  voted  in  1956  as 
the  father  of  the  year  and  as  the  man  with 
the  best  musical  show  of  the  year  by  the 
National  Ballroom  Operators  of  America. 
His  television  shows,  "Lawrence  Welk’s  Top 
Tunes  and  New  Talent”  and  “The  Lawrence 
Welk  Show,”  have  prime  time  on  ABC’s  tele¬ 
vision  channel.  Over  his  25  years  in  show 
business,  there  has  been  little  change  in  his 
musical  formula:  muted  horns  and  strings 
pouring  out  simple  arrangements  with  a  light 
foottapping  beat.  Welk  is  content  with  that. 
"As  long  as  I  stay  with  my  own  audience,”  he 
once  told  his  wife,  "I’m  a  winner.” 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL  LAKE- 
SHORE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
strong  nationwide  support  for  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  is  well 
shown  by  the  fact  that  33  Senators  now 
sponsor  Senate  bill  360,  to  establish  the 
lakeshore,  which  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  introduced 
on  January  8,  and  which  the  Senate 
passed  last  year. 

k  The  widespread  support  of  the  bill  hr' 
also  indicated  by  the  favorable  comment, 
in\newspapers  throughout  the  country, 
by  editors  and  conservation  writerjr and 
editors.  The  able  conservation  edjCor  for 
the  Scrinps-Howard  newspapers/Edward 
J.  Meeman,  recently  wrote  a/very  en- 
couragingS?ersonal  call  for  the  rescue  of 
the  Dunes  iAihe  proposed  Njixional  Lake- 
shore  Park.  \I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Meermvn’s  editorial,  as  published 
in  the  Cincinnat\Post  amd  Times  Star  of 
January  23,  1963y  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  Y 

There  being  no  RojHction,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  bg  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  /  \ 

Preserving  Indiana’s  DunesVpark  Bill  Set 
t/u  Passage  in  1966 
CBy  Edward  J.  MeemanJ 

The  8 (Urn  Congress  earned  the\name  of 
“the  conservation  Congress”  because  of  Its 
achievements  In  the  historic  Wilderness 
Preservation  Act,  the  land  and  waterScon- 
seryrtlon  fund,  the  Fire  Island  National 
Selfehore,  the  Ozark  National  Rivers,  a\d 
ocher  measures.  \ 

f  It  also  left  to  its  successor,  the  89th  Con¬ 
gress,  a  rich  heritage  of  legislation  in  process. 

High  on  this  list  is  the  bill  to  create  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  which 
has  just  been  reintroduced  by  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  and  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Vance  Hartke  and  Birch  Bayh,  of  Indiana, 
and  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois. 
Douglas  has  championed  the  measure  be¬ 
cause  the  dunes  lie  Just  east  of  Chicago 
where  live  millions  of  his  summer-sweltering 
constituents  who  like  to  escape  to  this  stretch 
of  Lake  Michigan  beach,  overlooked  by 
ancient  heaps  of  wind-blown  sand  anchored 
by  rare  vegetation. 

The  bill  Is  in  the  exact  form  in  which  It 
passed  the  Senate  In  the  last  session.  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  President  Johnson,  as  a 
similar  bill  had  been  endorsed  by  President 
Kennedy.  It  is  backed  by  the  national  con¬ 
servation  organizations.  It  will  pass  if  the 
industrial  and  real  estate  interests  which 
oppose  it  recognize  that  this  administration 
bill  is  the  final  compromise,  that  so  many 
thousands  of  acres  have  already  been  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  project  that  future  compro¬ 
mise  is  out  of  the  question.  It  will,  if  con¬ 
servationists  recognize  that  this  is  the  best 
that  we  can  do. 

The  bill  sets  aside  forever  as  a  permanent 


possession  of  the  American  people  about 
11,300  acres  of  land.  This  Includes  the  1,182 
acres  of  the  existing  Indiana  Dunes/Btate 
Park,  which  will  remain  separately  mimaged. 
The  State  park  will  become  part  oy the  na¬ 
tional  lakeshore  only  when  the  State  of  In¬ 
diana  is  willing  to  give  it  up.  Tfie  proposed 
national  park  has  a  shoreline j6t  10.8  miles. 

More  generous  terms  than  are  usually  pro¬ 
vided  to  existing  residents  or  a  natural  area 
about  to  be  taken  over,  araan  this  bill.  Sen¬ 
ator  Douglas  states  then?  as  follows: 

"Owners  of  an  improved  property,  which 
is  within  the  Iakeshojre  boundaries,  defined 
as  a  detached,  one-family  dwelling  construc¬ 
tion  of  which  was  J5egun  before  October  21, 
1963,  may  foreveyretain  their  home  In  own¬ 
ership  and  use,  together  with  land  on  which 
it  is  located,  ojr  they  may  lease  it,  sell  it  or 
will  it  to  th heirs.  They  may  also  sell  It 
to  the  Government  under  a  lease  agreement 
for  a  period  up  to  25  years.” 

Not  long  ago  I  walked  this  beautiful  shore 
and  looked  up  with  awe  at  these  irreplace¬ 
able  dunes.  May  they  always  be  there  for 
futu^s  generations  to  enjoy.  This  is  the  hour 
toyassure  that  destruction  of  these  dunes 
s ball  be  halted,  and  this  invaluable  treasure 
yx  the  heart  of  the  Nation  shall  be  forever 
inviolate. 


GENERAL  LeMAY— “MR.  AIR 
FORCE” 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
one  of  America’s  foremost  airmen  and 
one  of  its  foremost  generals  steps  down. 
I  speak,  of  course,  of  Gen.  Curtis  Emer¬ 
son  LeMay,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  who  is  retiring  this  afternoon. 

General  LeMay — who  has  been  “Mr. 
Air  Force”  for  so  long — is  perhaps  the 
most  feared  American  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

He  was  asked  to  keep  America  safe 
through  the  cold  war;  and  he  did  his  job 
well. 

Murray  Moler,  of  the  Ogden  Standard 
Examiner,  one  of  Utah’s  leading  news¬ 
papers,  has  penned  an  excellent  tribute 
to  General  LeMay  which  deserves  wide 
distribution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  this  appropriate  editorial  comment, 
which  was  published  in  the  Standard 
Examiner  on  January  24, 1965.  The  edi¬ 
torial  is  entitled  “U.S.  Air  Force  Won’t 
sBeem  the  Same  After  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay 
Retires.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Air  BtoRCE  Won’t  Seem  the  Same  After 
Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  Retires 

February  rds  an  historic  date  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  U.Ss.Air  Force. 

On  February  \  1930,  a  23-year-old  Ohioan 
named  Curtis  Enaerson  LeMay  received  a 
commission  in  th\  Army  Air  Corps  as  a 
second  lieutenant,  Xle’d  just  received  his 
wings  at  Kelly  Field  inVexas. 

On  February  1,  1965,  fflais  same  Curtis  Le¬ 
May — long  a  four-sta\  general — retires 
from  the  Air  Force  which  ne  has  headed  as 
Chief  of  Staff  since  July  1,  190^ 

These  35  years  span  one  of  tlmmost  turbu¬ 
lent  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  growth  of  U.S.  military  aviation  has 
been  a  major  factor — in  war  and  iiXpeace — 
during  these  last  two  generations.  \ 

And  “Curt”  LeMay,  to  his  thousands  of 
admirers,  has  personified  the  Air  Force-Xits 
development  from  a  fledgling  service  \> 
maturity  as  the  top  deterrent  arm  in  the 
American  arsenal. 
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Younger  officers  in  the  Air  Force  refer  to 
General  LeMay  as  simply  “The  Chief.” 

Veterans  in  the  military  aviation — and 
many  of  the  correspondents  who’ve  also  come 
to  know  and  admire  this  husky,  cigar -chew¬ 
ing  man — fondly  call  him  “The  Bomber.” 

He  earned  this  nickname  by  his  long  fight 
for  superiority\of  the  American  bombing 
force  and  his  constant  insistence,  even  as 
long  range  missiles  were  introduced,  that 
the  manned  aircraf\retain  a  significant  role. 

The  Air  Force  just.  won’t  seem  the  same 
without  General  LeMay  up  there  on  top. 

His  successor  as  Chieh  of  Staff,  Gen.  John 
P.  McConnell,  is  an  abley  experienced  flier, 
commander,  and  administrator. 

But  General  McConnell  doesn’t  have  the 
color,  the  flair,  that  General  LeMay  has. 
No  one  else  in  the  Air  Force  apes,  for  that 
matter. 

Stories  about  General  LeMay\can — and 
have — fill  a  book. 

We’ve  known  him  since  World  'War  II 
days,  when,  after  helping  direct  thA.  B-17 
raids  on  Germany,  he  came  out  to  the  Pacific 
Theater  of  Operations  to  direct  the  Bt29 
attacks  on  Japan. 

When  Japan  surrendered,  we  were  wit 
the  20th  Air  Force  commander  when  he 
surveyed  the  damage  done  by  his  fire  bombers 
on  the  key  cities  of  Japan. 

It  was  a  sober  General  LeMay  who  looked 
over  the  ruins  and  read  the  lists  of  the 
civilian  casualties. 

He  wasn’t  a  killer  by  nature  and  his  sorrow 
at  the  suffering  showed  it. 

But,  as  he  expressed  his  feelings,  it  was 
obvious  to  accompanying  newsmen  that  he 
believed  that  the  heavy  bombardments  from 
the  air  had  actually  reduced  casualties — 
both  Japanese  and  American — because  they 
forced  the  enemy  to  its  knees  without  the 
blood  bath  of  an  actual  invasion. 

We  saw  General  LeMay  again  during  the 
Bikini  atomic  bomb  tests  of  1946.  He  was 
reflective  then,  too,  as  he  calculated  the 


Instead  of  the  expected  ham  sandwich, 
there  was  a  red-painted  beer  can.  On  its 
side  was  inscribed  “The  Bomb.” 

It  wasn’t  a  bomb,  of  course.  But  it  could 
have  been. 

When  we  returned  to  base,  that  major  had 
some  explaining  to  do  to  get  off  the  hook 
for  not  following  all  security  regulations  that 
General  LeMay  had  ordered. 

He  was  also  a  “ham”  radio  operator.  When 
at  SAC  headquarters  he  and  his  deputy  com¬ 
mander,  Lt.  Gen.  Francis  V.  (Butch)  Gris¬ 
wold,  also  a  radio  hobbyist,  worked  out  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  communications  second  to  none  in  the 
world. 

They  placed  aboard  B-52’s,  B-47’s  and  KC- 
135  tankers  gear  called  “single  sideband” 
radio.  Its  clarity  was  tremendous.  So  was  its 
range. 

Its  objective  was  to  guarantee  that  all 
weapons-carrying  aircraft,  including  those  on 
“aerial  alert,”  were  in  close  touch  with  SAC 
headquarters  at  Offutt  Air  Force  Base, 
Omaha.  It  was  part  of  the  “positive  control” 
program  to  preclude  “war  by  accident.” 

In  the  fall  of  1957,  General  LeMay  was  at 
the  controls  of  a  KC-135  that  flew  nonstop, 
without  refueling,  for  6,322  miles  in  13  hours 
and  2  minutes  from  Westover  Air  Force  Base, 
lass.,  to  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

^During  the  flight,  we.  talked  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  as  he  was  over  the  jungles  of  Brazil 
WeTl  called  from  the  UPI  desk  in  Omaha  ovj 
the  s fugle  sideband  system. 

General  LeMay’s  voice  came  back  ova/ the 
miles  lond  and  clear.  You  could,  despite  the 
distance,  Seel  his  pride  of  accomplishment. 

That  was^his  long  suit — pride,  /le  had  it 
all  the  way. 

He  was  equally  proud  of  the  nfissiles,  when 
they  came  into\cervice.  But/he  always  in¬ 
sisted  that  it  would  take  a/nexible  “mixed” 
force  of  manned  planes  apd  unmanned  rock¬ 
ets  to  keep  America  Safe. 

And  keep  America  si^fe  is  what  Gen.  Curtis 
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v.  ..  .  ...  ,  .  LeMay,  who  retires /ekrly  next  week,  has 

changes  that  would  be  made  in  the  world’s  Hipped  accomplish  /  wAl  for  so  many  years, 
fighting  machines  with  perfection  of  nucleaiw  '  '  J  J 

weapons.  ~ 

That’s  when  he  pushed  construction  of  the 
six-engined  B-36  superheavy  bomber — a 
plane  that  could  fly  long  distances  and  carry 
tremendous  loads  of  atomic  weapons.  The 
B-36  never  dropped  a  bomb  in  anger — but, 
with  General  LeMay  directing  its  deploy¬ 
ment,  it  played  a  major  role  in  keeping  the 
peace. 

After  organizing  air  operations  for  the 
Berlin  air  lift,  General  LeMay  really  came 
into  his  element  when  he  was  ordered  to  set 
up  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  whose  head 
quarters  he  placed  in  the  heart  of  Amerj/a 
near  Omaha. 

From  “the  cave,”  SAC’s  underground  op 
erations  control  center  dug  into  the/banks 
of  the  Missouri  River,  Curt  LeMay  ranged  far 
and  wide. 

He  helped  select  SAC’s  mottcr^— "Peace  Is 
Our  Profession” — to  show  thajr  the  bomber 
forces  were  there  to  keep  TLS.  strength  so 
mighty  that  no  enemy  dare  attack  us. 

He  was  a  “nut” — and  we,tR3e  this  in  a  favor 
able  sense — about  securi 

“The  Bomber”  instiled  in  his  officers  and 
men  a  constant  fear  ttfat  subversive  elements 
would  infiltrate  a  SAC  base — or  put  a  de¬ 
structive  grenade /aboard  key  aircraft. 

He  made  spot/checks,  day  and  night,  on 
patrols  assigned  to  guard  parked  aircraft. 

He  ordered  that  everything  brought  abroad 
a  plane  be  hlosely  checked. 

In  March  1956  we  were  aboard  a  SAC  B-29 
weatherjfrane  on  a  19-hour  flight  from  Eilsen 
Air  Force  Base,  near  Fairbanks,  up  over  the 
Nort)/  Pole  country. 

fell  along  on  the  course  over  the  Arctic 
Sfa,  a  major  who  was  serving  as  aircraft 
commander  reached  under  his  seat  for  his 
'lunch  box. 

As  he  opened  the  lid,  his  face  blanched. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF 
THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  S. 
3,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  which  will  be  requested,  over  a 
.period,  to  appropriate  not  to  exceed 
*$1,092,400,000  for  implementation  of  its 
provisions,  I  have  made  a  section-by¬ 
section  analysis  of  the  act  as  it  passed 
the  Senate  earlier  today.  Feeling  that 
such  an  analysis  may  be  informative  and 
useful,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Memorandum  in  Explanation  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965 

statement  of  purpose 
The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  assist  the 
States  in  the  Appalachian  region  in  meeting 
their  special  problems,  to  promote  their  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  and  to  establish  a  frame¬ 
work  for  joint  Federal  and  State  efforts  to¬ 
ward  attacking  problems  common  to  Appa¬ 
lachia.  Public  investments  made  under  the 
act  shall  be  concentrated  in  areas  where 
there  is  a  significant  potential  for  future 
growth  and  where  the  expected  return  on 
public  dollars  invested  will  be  the  greatest. 
The  States  will  be  responsible  for  recom¬ 
mending  local  and  State  projects,  within 
their  borders,  which  will  receive  assistance 
under  the  act. 


Membership  and  voting 
Under  section  101,  an  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Commission  is  established.  It  shall 
be  composed  of  one  Federal  member,  referred 
to  as  the  “Federal  Cochairman,”  and  one 
member  from  each  participating  State  in  the 
Appalachian  region.  Each  State  member 
may  be  the  Governor,  or  his  designee,  or  such 
other  person  as  may  be  provided  by  the  law 
of  the  State  represented.  The  State  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  shall  elect  a  cochair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission  from  among  their 
number. 

Decisions  by  the  Commission  shall  require 
the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochair¬ 
man  and  of  a  majority  of  the  State  members. 
Each  State  member  shall  have  an  alternate, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  or  as  otherwise 
provided  by  his  State’s  law.  The  alternate 
shall  vote  in  the  event  of  the  absence,  death, 
disability,  or  resignation  of  the  primary  rep¬ 
resentative.  Each  State  member  and  his  al¬ 
ternate  shall  be  compensated  by  the  State 
represented,  but  the  Federal  Cochairman 
shall  be  compensated  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Functions  of  the  Commission 
Under  Section  102,  the  Commission  shall, 
among  other  things : 

1.  Develop  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
plans  and  programs  and  establish  priorities 
thereunder,  giving  due  consideration  to  other 
Federal,  State  and  local  planning  in  the 
region. 

2.  Conduct  and  sponsor  investigations,  re¬ 
search,  and  studies,  including  an  inventory 
and  analysis,  of  the  resources  of  Appalachia, 
and  cooperate  with  Federal,  State  and  local 
agencies  in  sponsoring  demonstration  proj¬ 
ects  designed  to  foster  regional  productivity 
and  growth. 

3.  Review  and,  where  appropriate  to  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  thereof,  recommend 
modifications  or  additions  to  Federal,  State 

_  and  local  public  and  private  programs. 

4.  Work  with  State  and  local  agencies  in 
formulating  and  recommending,  where  ap¬ 
propriate,  interstate  compacts  and  other 
forms  of  interstate  cooperation,  and  in  de¬ 
veloping  appropriate  model  legislation. 

5.  Encourage  the  formation  of  local  devel¬ 
opment  districts. 

6.  Encourage  private  investment  in  in¬ 
dustrial,  commercial  and  recreational  pro¬ 
jects. 

7.  Serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating 
unit  for  Appalachian  programs. 

8.  Establish  and  utilize  citizens  advisory 
councils  and  conferences  and  provide  a  forum 
for  public  consideration  of  problems  and 
proposed  solutions  thereto  of  the  region. 

9.  Advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on 
applications  for  grants  for  administrative 
expenses  to  local  development  districts. 

Recommendations 

Under  section  103,  the  Commission  may 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
to  the  State  Governors  and  appropriate  local 
officials  regarding  the  expenditure  of  funds 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  through¬ 
out  Appalachia  in  the  fields  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  agriculture,  education,  training, 
health  and  welfare,  and  other  fields  related 
to  the  purposes  of  the  act;  the  Commission 
may  also  make  recommendations  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  State  Governors  and  appropriate 
local  officials  with  respect  to  such  additional 
Federal,  State,  and  local  legislation  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  actions  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

Liaison  between  Federal  Government  and 
the  Commission 

Section  104  provides  for  the  effective  and 
continuing  liaison  between  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Commission,  and  a  coord i- 
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nated  review  within  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  plans  and  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sections  102 
and  103. 

Administrative  expenses  of  the  Commission 
Section  105(a)  provides  that  the  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  ending  on  June  30  of  the  second  full 
Federal  fiscal  year  following  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  the  act.  Thereafter  such  ex¬ 
penses  shall  be  paid  equally  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  in  the  region. 
No  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  any  State 
delinquent  in  payment  of  its  share  of  such 
expenses. 

Section  105(b)  authorizes  not  to  exceed 
$2,200,000  to  defray  the  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Commission  as  provided  in 
this  section. 

Administrative  powers  of  the  Commission 
Section  106  provides  the  Commission  with 
the  standard  powers  of  administration  in 
order  to  conduct  its  business,  fulfill  its  func¬ 
tions  and  achieve  its  objectives  under  the 
act.  The  Commission  is  authorized,  among 
other  things,  to  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of 
gifts  or  donations  of  services  or  property, 
real,  personal  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible. 
The  Commission  is  also  authorized  to  enfer 
into  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  or  other  transactions  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  carrying  out  its  functions  and  on 
such  terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with 
any  department,  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  StSates  or  with  any  State,  or 
any  political  subdivision  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  associa¬ 
tion,  or  corporation.  The  Commission  is  also 
authorized  to  maintain  a  temporary  office 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  establish  a 
permanent  office  at  such  a  central  and  ap¬ 
propriate  location  as  it  may  select  and  field 
offices  at  such  other  places  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate. 

Information 

Section  107  authorizes  the  Commission, 
in  order  to  obtain  information  needed  to 
carry  out  its  duties,  to  hold  hearings,  sit 
and  act,  at  such  times  and  places,  take  such 
testimony  and  receive  such  evidence  as  it 
may  deem  advisable.  The  Commission  is 
also  authorized  to  secure  such  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  as  may  be  available  from  appro¬ 
priate  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies. 

Personal  financial  interests 
Section  108  provides  that  no  State  member 
and  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  participate  personally  in  any  pro¬ 
ceeding,  application  or  other  particular  mat¬ 
ter  in  which  he,  his  spouse,  minor  child, 
partner,  or  organization  in  which  he  is  serv¬ 
ing  as  an  officer,  director,  trustee,  etc.,  has  a 
financial  interest  except  when  such  interest 
is  fully  disclosed  and  the  Commission  ex¬ 
pressly  determines  that  the  provision  may  be 
waived.  Violators  are  to  be  punished  by  fine 
and/or  imprisonment,  and  the  Commission 
is  given  discretion  to  void  and  rescind  any 
contract  or  other  transaction  in  relation  to 
which  the  violation  occurred. 

TITLE  n.  SPECIAL  APPALACHIAN  PROGRAMS 

Part  A — New  programs 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  System 
Section  201(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
an  Appalachian  development  highway  system 
to  serve  the  Appalachian  region.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  2,350  miles  in 
length.  Additionally,  not  to  exceed  1,000 
miles  shall  be  local  access  roads  that  will 
serve  specific  recreational,  residential,  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial  or  other  like  facilities  or 
will  facilitate  a  school  consolidation  pro¬ 
gram.  The  system,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Interstate  System  and  other  Federal-aid 


highways  in  the  region,  will  open  areas  with 
development  potential  where  commerce  and 
communication  have  been  inhibited  by  lack 
of  adequate  access.  The  provisions  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  that  are  applicable  to 
Federal-aid  primary  highways,  shall  also  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  Appalachian  development  highway 
system  and  the  local  access  roads,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  affirmatively  waives 
such  provisions  as  being  inconsistent  with 
this  act. 

These  highways  will  not  be  constructed 
with  the  particular  objective  in  mind  of 
easing  traffic  congestion.  Rather,  they  will 
be  built  as  instruments  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  They  will  do  so  by  opening  up  areas  to 
development  which  have  not  heretofore  been 
developed  because  of  their  remoteness  and 
isolation.  They  will  provide  the  means  to 
insure  that  the  industrial,  recreational,  and 
tourism  potential  is  realized. 

The  funds  for  this  program  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  from  the  general  fund  rather  than  from 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

Section  201(b)  provides  that  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  (1)  the  general  cor¬ 
ridor  location  and  termini  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  highways;  (2)  the  designation  of  local 
access  roads  to  be  constructed;  (3)  priorities 
for  construction  of  local  access  roads  and  of 
the  major  segments  of  the  development  high¬ 
ways;  and  (4)  other  criteria  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  by  this  section.  Before  any 
State  member  of  the  Commission  participates 
in  or  votes  on  such  recommendations,  he 
shall  have  obtained  the  recommendations  of 
the  State  highway  department  of  the  State 
which  he  represents. 

Section  201(c)  gives  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  authority  to  approve  in  whole  or  in 
part  such  recommendations  or  to  require 
modifications  or  revisions  thereof.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  may  not,  however,  approve  any  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  construction  which  would 
require  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
(other  than  funds  available  under  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code)  in  excess  of  the 
appropriation  authorization  in  subsection 
201(g).  On  its  completion,  each  develop¬ 
ment  highway  not  already  on  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  shall  be  added  to  that 
system  and  must  be  maintained  by  the  State. 

Section  201(d)  allows  the  States  to  give 
special  preference,  in  the  construction  of 
highways  and  roads  authorized  under  this 
section,  to  the  use  of  mineral  resource  ma¬ 
terials  indigenous  to  the  Appalachian  regiofi. 

Section  201(e)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  for  the  purposes  of  research  and 
development  in  the  use  of  coal  and  coal  prod¬ 
ucts  in  highway  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  to  require  each  participating  State, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  to  use  coal 
derivatives  in  the  construction  of  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  10  percent  of  the  roads  authorized  un¬ 
der  this  act. 

Section  201(f)  provides  that  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  to  any  construction  project  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  costs  of  such  project,  unless  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  determines,  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Commission,  that  assistance  in  excess 
of  50  percent  is  required  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  act.  In  no  event,  how¬ 
ever,  shall  such  Federal  assistance  exceed 
70  percent  of  the  costs  of  such  project. 

Section  201(g)  authorizes  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $840  million  to  implement  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

Demonstration  Health  Facilities 

Section  202(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  for  the  construction,  equipment,  and 
operation  of  multicounty  demonstration 
health  facilities,  including  hospitals,  re¬ 


gional  health  diagnostic  and  treatment  cen¬ 
ters,  and  other  facilities  necessary  to  health. 
Grants  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  under  this  act  and 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  com¬ 
putation  of  State  allotments  made  pursuant 
to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

Construction  grants  shall  be  made  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Hill -Burton  Act,  as  amended,  and  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Commu¬ 
nity  Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963. 

Section  202(b)  provides  that  no  grant  for 
construction  (including  initial  equipment) 
shall  exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project.  Moreover,  not  to  exceed  $41  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401 
shall  be  available  for  construction  grants 
under  this  section. 

Section  202(c)  provides  that  grants  under 
this  section  for  operation,  including  equip¬ 
ment  other  than  initial  equipment,  of  a 
project  may  be  made  up  to  100  percent  of 
the  costs  thereof  for  the  2-year  period  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  first  day  such  project  be¬ 
comes  operational  as  a  health  facility.  For 
the  next  3  years  of  operations  such  grants 
shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  opera¬ 
tional  costs.  No  operational  grants  shall  be 
made  after  5  years  following  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  operations.  Not  to  exceed  $28  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401 
shall  be  available  for  operating  grants. 

The  committee  report  defines  the  operat¬ 
ing  cost  as  the  cost  of  operation  of  such 
facilities  after  deduction  of  any  contribu¬ 
tions  by  States,  local  governments,  private 
organizations  or  individuals,  and  after  de¬ 
ducting  appropriate  charges  made  for  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  to  individuals  at  such  facili¬ 
ties. 

Operational  grants  shall  be  available  only 
for  those  hospitals  which  are  constructed 
under  sections  202  (a)  and  (b).  They  will 
not  be  available  to  hospitals  already  in  exist¬ 
ence  or  to  those  that  will  be  constructed 
under  other  public  or  private  programs. 

Land  Stabilization,  Conservation,  and 
Erosion  Control 

Section  203(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
trol  and  prevention  of  erosion  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  conservation  and  development  of  soil 
and  water  resources  in  Appalachia,  to  enter 
into  agreements  up  to  10  years  with  land- 
owners  and  operators  providing  for  land 
stabilization,  erosion,  and  sediment  control; 
and  reclamation  through  changes  in  land  use, 
establishment  of  conservation  measures  and 
practices. 

Section  203(b)  requires  the  landowner  or 
operator  to  furnish  to  the  Secretary  a  conser¬ 
vation  and  development  plan  enumerating 
the  land  uses  and  conservation  measures 
mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  parties. 

Section  203(c)  requires  that  such  plan  be 
incorporated  in  an  agreement  under  which 
the  landowner  or  operator  shall  promise  to 
implement  the  planned  land  uses  and  con¬ 
servation  measures. 

Section  203(d)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  return  for  such  agreement  by 
the  landowner  or  operator,  to  furnish  such 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  the  land- 
owner  or  operator  as  appropriate  and  in  the 
public  interest  for  implementing  the  meas¬ 
ures  agreed  upon.  Such  grants  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  implementing 
the  measures,  and  such  cost  sharing  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  50  acres  occupied  by  such  owner  or 
operator. 

Section  203(e)  permits  termination  of  the 
agreement  by  the  Secretary  if  he  determines 
that  such  termination  would  be  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  Modification  of  agreements  is 
also  permitted  under  this  section. 
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Section  203(f)  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  in  any  such  agreement 
for  preservation,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
twice  the  duration  of  the  period  covered  by 
the  agreement,  of  the  crop  land,  crop  acreage 
and  allotment  history  applicable  to  land 
covered  by  the  agreement  for  the  purpose  of 
any  Federal  program  under  which  such  his¬ 
tory  is  used  as  a  basis  for  crop  production 
allotments,  etc. 

Section  203(g)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  issue  such  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  are  necessary  to  implement  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

Section  203(h)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  shall  utilize  the  services  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  State  and 
local  committees. 

Section  203 (i),  for  the  implementation  of 
this  section,  provides  an  expenditure  of  not 
to  exceed  $17  million  of  the  funds  authorized 
under  Section  401. 

Timber  Development  Organizations 

Section  204(a).  In  order  that  small  indi¬ 
vidual  timber  stands  may,  through  good 
timber  management,  more  fully  benefit  the 
Appalachian  region,  this  subsection  author¬ 
izes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
technical  assistance  in  the  organization  and 
operation,  under  State  law,  of  private  timber 
development  organizations  having  as  their 
objective  the  carrying  out  of  timber  develop¬ 
ment  programs  to  improve  timber  productiv¬ 
ity  and  quality,  and  increase  returns  to  land- 
owners  through  establishment  of  private, 
nonprofit  corporations,  which  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis  may  provide  (i)  continuity 
of  management,  good  cutting  practices  and 
marketing  services;  (ii)  physical  consolida¬ 
tion  of  small  holdings  or  administrative  con¬ 
solidation  for  efficient  management  under 
long-term  agreement;  (iii)  management  of 
forest  lands  donated  to  the  timber  develop¬ 
ment  organizations  for  demonstrating  good 
forest  management,  on  a  profitable  and  tax- 
paying  basis;  and  (iv)  establishment  of  a 
permanent  fund  for  perpetuation  of  the  work 
of  the  corporations  to  be  composed  of  do¬ 
nations,  real  or  personal,  for  educational 
purposes. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  provide  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  ini¬ 
tial  capital  requirements  of  such  timber  de¬ 
velopment  organizations  through  loans  under 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  1961  Con¬ 
solidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act, 
but  such  loans  shall  not  be  used  for  the  con¬ 
struction  or  acquisition  of  facilities  for 
manufacturing,  processing,  or  marketing 
forest  products,  or  for  physical  consolida¬ 
tion  of  small  timber  holdings  authorized  by 
this  subsection. 

Section  204(b)  provides  that  not  to  exceed 
$5  million  of  the  funds  authorized  in  Sec¬ 
tion  401  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Mining  Area  Restoration 

Section  205(a)  (1)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  financial  contribu¬ 
tions  to  States  in  Appalachia  to  seal  and  fill 
voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines.  This,  in 
effect,  extends  the  scope  of  the  act  of  July 
15,  1955,  regarding  the  sealing  and  filling  of 
voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines,  from  the 
anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
entire  Appalachian  region. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  make 
financial  contributions  to  States  to  reclaim 
and  rehabilitate  existing  strip  and  surface 
mining  areas. 

Section  205(a)  (2)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  plan  and  execute  projects  for  extinguish¬ 
ing  underground  and  outcrop  mine  fires  in 
the  region.  The  $500,000  limit  on  annual 
expenditures  for  control  of  fires  as  contained 
in  the  act  of  August  31,  1954,  is  removed  in¬ 
sofar  as  fires  in  inactive  coal  mines  in  Appa¬ 
lachia  are  concerned. 


Section  205(a)  (3)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wildlife 
restoration  projects  in  the  region  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife 
Restoration  Act  of  1937  and  the  1950  Federal 
Aid  in  Fish  Restoration  Act. 

Section  205(b)  provides  that  for  the  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967  the  Federal  share  of 
mining  area  restoration  projects  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a)  and  conducted  on  lands 
not  federally  owned  shall  not  exceed  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  cost  thereof. 

Section  205(c)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  and  with 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  make 
a  survey  and  study  of  strip  and  surface  min¬ 
ing  operations  and  their  effects  in  the  United 
States.  The  study  will  consider,  among 
other  things,  the  nature  and  extent  of  sur¬ 
face  and  strip  mining  operations  and  the 
conditions  resulting  therefrom;  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  State  and  local  control  over  strip 
mining  activity  and  requirements  for  appro¬ 
priate  State  legislation  to  provide  for  proper 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  strip  and 
surface  mined  areas;  the  public  benefits 
which  may  result  from  reclamation  and  ap¬ 
propriate  development  of  strip  and  surface 
mined  areas;  the  appropriate  cost-sharing 
roles  of  Federal  and  State  governments  and 
private  interests  in,  and  the  objectives  and 
total  overall  costs  of  a  program  for,  accom¬ 
plishing  the  reclamation  and  rehabilitation 
of  existing  strip  and  surface  mining  areas 
in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  then  submit  to  the  President 
recommendations  for  a  long-range  compre¬ 
hensive  program  for  reclamation  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  strip  and  surface  mining 
areas  in  the  United  States.  The  President 
shall  submit  these  recommendations,  togeth¬ 
er  with  his  own,  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  July  1,  1967. 

Section  205(d)  provides  that  not  to  exceed 
$36.5  million  of  the  funds  authorized  in  sec¬ 
tion  401  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

No  moneys  may  be  expended  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  reclaiming,  improving,  grading, 
seeding,  or  reforestation  of  strip  mined  areas, 
except  on  lands  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or 
local  governmental  bodies,  until  authorized 
by  law  after  completion  of  the  study  and 
report  to  the  President  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (c). 

Water  Resource  Survey 

Section  206(a)  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  prepare  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  for  developing  and  efficiently 
utilizing  the  water  and  related,  resources  of 
the  Appalachian  region.  Special  attention 
shall  be  given  to  the  need  for  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  economic  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  within  the  region  as  a  means  of  expand¬ 
ing  economic  opportunities.  The  plan  shall 
constitute  an  integral  component  of  the 
regional  economic  development  program 
authorized  by  this  act. 

Section  206(b)  provides  that  the  plan  may 
recommend  measures  for  the  control  of 
floods,  the  regulation  of  rivers  to  provide 
better  water  supply  for  industrial  and 
municipal  development,  the  generation  of 
hydroelectric  power,  prevention  of  water  pol¬ 
lution,  development  of  the  recreational  po¬ 
tentials  of  the  region,  and  such  other  meas¬ 
ures  as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  section. 

Section  206(c)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  U.S.  Army 
Engineers,  shall  consult  with  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Commission,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Interior,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  insure  that  the  plan  pre¬ 
pared  shall  constitute  a  harmonious  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  regional  program. 
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Section  206(d)  provides  that  the  plan  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  after  which  the  Commission 
shall  submit  the  plan  to  the  President  with 
a  statement  of  its  views.  The  President 
shall  then  submit  the  prepared  plan  to  the 
Congress  with  his  recommendations  not  later 
than  December  31,  1968. 

Section  206(e)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  enter  into  contracts,  leases,  co¬ 
operative  agreements,  etc.,  with  any  depart¬ 
ments,  agencies  or  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  or  with  any  State,  political 
subdivision,  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof  or  with  any  person,  firm,  association, 
or  corporation  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan 
authorized  by  this  section.  Moreover,  the 
Federal  agencies  referred  to  in  subsection  (c) 
are  authorized  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  in  preparing  the  plan. 

Section  206(f)  provides  that  the  plan  shall 
be  coordinated  with  all  Federal  comprehen¬ 
sive  river  basin  plans  heretofore  or  hereafter 
developed  for  river  systems  draining  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region. 

Section  206(g)  provides  an  expenditure  of 
not  to  exceed  $5  million  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  in  section  401. 

Part  B.  Supplementations  and  modifications 
of  existing  programs 
Vocational  Education  Facilities 

Section  211  (a)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  for  construction  of  school  facilities 
needed  for  vocational  education  in  areas  of 
Appalachia  where  such  education  is  not  now 
adequately  available.  The  grants  will  be 
made  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  but  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  provision  therein  relating 
to  appropriation  authorization  ceilings,  or 
to  State  allotments. 

Section  211  (b)  provides  for  an  expenditure 
not  to  exceed  $16  million  of  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  for  construction  of  such  school 
facilities. 

Sewage  treatment  works 

Section  212  (a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  for  the  construction  of  sewage  treat¬ 
ment  works  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
but  without  regard  to  appropriation  author¬ 
ization  ceilings  or  allotments  therein  among 
the  States  of  Appalachia. 

Section  212  (b)  provides  an  expenditure 
not  to  exceed  $6  million  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  in  section  401  for  consrtuction  of  such 
sewage  treatment  works. 

Amendments  to  Housing  Act  of  1954 

Section  213  makes  the  Appalachian  Region¬ 
al  Commission  an  eligible  agency  to  receive 
comprehensive  planning  grants  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954. 

Supplements  to  Federal  Grant-in-Aid 
Programs 

Section  214(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  pursuant  to  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  approved  by  him  and  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  appropriate  Federal  officials, 
to  allocate  funds  to  the  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 
Such  funds  shall  be  used  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  the  Federal  contribution 
to  projects  under  such  programs  above  the 
fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  otherwise 
authorized  by  the  applicable  law.  This  will 
enable  the  States  and  local  communities  of 
the  region  to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  which 
they  are  eligible  but  for  which  they  have 
been  unable  heretofore  to  supply  the  re¬ 
quired  matching  share. 

Section  214(b)  applies  an  80  percent  ceil¬ 
ing  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  total  cost  of 
projects  under  subsection  (a) . 
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Section  214(c)  defines  the  term  “Federal 
Grant-in-Aid  Programs”  as  used  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  It  has  reference  to  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  authorized  by  this  act  for  the 
construction  or  equipment  of  facilities.  It 
includes  all  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro¬ 
grams  In  existence  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  act  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the 
construction  or  equipment  of  facilities  in¬ 
cluding,  but  not  limited  to,  programs  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Library  Services  Act,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Airport  Act,  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963,  and  the  National  Defense  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1958.  The  term  shall  not  in¬ 
clude,  however,  any  program  related  to  high¬ 
way  or  road  construction,  nor  would  it  in¬ 
clude  any  program  except  a  grant-in-aid 
program.  Federal  loan  programs  are  to  be 
excluded. 

Section  214(d)  provides,  for  implementa¬ 
tion  of  this  section,  an  expenditure  of  $90 
million  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section 
401. 

Part  C — General  provisions 
Maintenance  of  Effort 
Section  221  provides  that  no  State  or  pol¬ 
itical  subdivision  thereof  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  benefits  under  this  act  unless  the 
aggregate  expenditures  of  State  funds  for 
the  benefit  of  the  area  affected,  exclusive  of 
Federal  funds — and  not  including  a  State’s 
expenditure  for  participation  in  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways — 
are  maintained  at  a  level  at  least  equal  to 
the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for  the 
last  2  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act.  However,  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  recommend  to  the  President  or 
the  President’s  designee  a  lesser  requirement 
when  a  substantial  population  decrease  in 
the  area  affected  would  not  justify  a  State 
expenditure  equal  to  the  average  heretofore 
alluded  to  or  when  a  State’s  average  level  of 
expenditure,  within  an  individual  program, 
has  been  disproportionate  to  the  present  need 
for  the  affected  area. 

Consent  of  States 

Section  222  provides  that  no  State  shall  be 
required  to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program 
under  the  act  without  its  consent. 

Program  Implementation 
Section  223  provides  that  no  program  or 
project  authorized  under  any  section  of  title 
II  shall  be  implemented  until  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  consulted  with  and  obtained  the 
recommendations  of  the  appropriate  State 
official  involved  and  until  plans  with  regard 
to  such  program  or  project  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Commission  and  approved  or 
modified  by  the  President  or  such  Federal 
officer  as  the  President  may  designate. 

Program  Development  Criteria 
Section  224(a)  provides  criteria  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com¬ 
mission  in  developing  recommendations  for 
programs  and  projects  under  the  act. 
Among  these  are  (1)  the  relationship  of 
the  project  to  overall  regional  development 
and  the  inclusion  of  its  location  in  an  area 
having  a  significant  potential  for  growth; 
(2)  the  relative  per  capita  income  and  the 
unemployment  rates  in  the  area  served;  (3) 
the  relative  financial  resources  available  to 
the  State  or  political  subdivisions  or  instru¬ 
mentalities  which  seek  to  undertake  the 
project;  (4)  the  importance  of  the  project 
as  compared  with  other  projects  in  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  same  funds;  (5)  the  prospects 
that  the  project  will  improve,  on  a  continu¬ 
ing  rather  than  on  a  temporary  basis,  the 
opportunities  for  employment,  the  average 
level  of  income,  or  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  area  served. 

Section  224(b)  precludes  any  assistance 
from  being  given  to  the  relocation  of  estab¬ 
lishments  from  one  area  to  another,  or  to 
finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  generation 


or  production,  transmission  or  distribution 
of  electric  energy  or  gas  (natural,  manu¬ 
factured,  or  mixed).  No  assistance  may 
be  given  to  finance  the  cost  of  industrial 
plants,  commercial  facilities,  machinery, 
working  capital,  or  other  industrial  facili¬ 
ties  or  to  enable  plant  subcontractors  to 
undertake  work  theretofore  performed  in 
another  area  by  other  subcontractors  or 
contractors. 

TITLE  nl. - ADMINISTRATION 

Local  development  districts — certification 

Section  301  defines  the  term  “local  de¬ 
velopment  district”  as  an  entity  certified  to 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  either 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  States  in 
which  such  entity  is  located  or  by  the  State 
officer  designated,  as  having  a  charter  or 
authority  that  includes  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  counties  or  parts  of  counties 
or  other  political  subdivisions  within  the 
region.  No  entity  shall  be  certified  as  a 
local  development  district  unless  it  is  (1)  a 
nonprofit  incorporated  body  organized  or 
chartered  under  State  law;  (2)  a  nonprofit 
State  or  local  government  agency  or  instru¬ 
mentality;  (3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instru¬ 
mentality  created  by  interstate  compact;  or 
(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combination 
of  such  bodies,  agencies,  and  instru¬ 
mentalities. 

Grants  for  administrative  expenses  of  local 

development  districts  and  for  research  and 

demonstration  projects 

Section  302(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  grants,  either  directly  or 
through  arrangements  with  the  Commission, 
for  administrative  expenses  to  local  develop¬ 
ment  districts,  the  amount  of  any  such  grant  y 
not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  the  administrative 
expenses  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  No  such 
grants  shall  be  made  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  3  years  beginning  on  the  date  the 
initial  grant  is  made  to  such  development 
district.  Local  contributions  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
including  but  not  limited  to  space,  equip¬ 
ment  and  services.  The  Secretary  is  also 
authorized,  either  directly  or  through  ar¬ 
rangements  with  appropriate  public  or 
private  organizations  (including  the  Com¬ 
mission)  ,  to  provide  funds  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  research,  studies,  and  demonstration 
projects,  but  not  for  construction  purposes, 
which  will  further  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Section  302(b).  Recipients  of  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  section  shall  maintain 
accurate  and  complete  records  of  activities 
financed  with  Federal  funds  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Secretary,  such  records  to  be 
available  for  audit  respecting  such  grants  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General. 

Section  302(c)  provides  an  expenditure  not 
to  exceed  $5.5  million  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  for  implementation  of  this 
section. 

No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds  may 
be  expended  involving  scientific  or  tech¬ 
nological  research  or  development  activities 
unless  such  expenditure  is  conditioned  upon 
provisions  effective  to  insure  that  all  infor¬ 
mation,  copyrights,  patents,  etc.,  resulting 
from  that  activity  will  be  made  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  the  general  public. 

Project  approval 

Section  303  provides  that  an  application 
for  a  grant  or  for  any  other  assistance  under 
this  act  shall  be  made  only  by  a  State,  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  a  local 
development  district.  It  is  required  that  the 
application  be  made  through  the  State  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission  representing  such 
applicant  and  that  such  State  member  shall 
evaluate  the  application  for  approval.  The 
Commission  can  approve  only  those  applica¬ 
tions  which  are  first  approved  by  such  State 
member. 


Annual  report 

Section  304  requires  that  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  each  State  in  the  region  and  to  the 
President,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a 
report  on  the  activities  carried  out  under 
this  act  during  such  year. 

TITLE  IV- — APPROPRIATIONS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
Section  401  authorizes  not  to  exceed  $252,- 
400,000  to  be  appropriated  for  the  period  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1967,  to  be  available  until  ex¬ 
pended.  This  amount  is  in  addition  to  the 
appropriations  authorized  in  section  201  for 
the  Appalachian  development  highway 
system. 

Applicable  labor  standards 
Section  402  provides  that  wage  rates  in 
connection  with  activities  under  this  act 
shall  be  no  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended. 

Definition  of  Appalachian  region 
Section  403  delineates  the  area  embraced 
in  the  term  “Appalachian  Region.”  Of  the 
12  States  included  in  Appalachia,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  the  one  State  in  which  all  counties 
are  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  act. 

Severability 

Section  404  contains  the  usual  severability 
clause. 

Termination 

Section  405  provides  that  the  act  shall 
cease  to  be  in  effect  on  July  1,  1971. 


THE  STATUTE  OP  LIMITATIONS  ON 
\  NAZI  WAR  CRIMINALS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  several 
Senators,  including  myself,  have  pre¬ 
viously  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  situation  which  now  obtains  in 
Germany  with  respect  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  ofNNazi  war  criminals. 

The  German  criminal  code  contains  a 
20-year  statute  of  limitations  on  murder, 
which  haskbeen  interpreted  by  the  West 
German  Government  to  bar  the  initiation 
of  prosecutions  for  Nazi  crimes  after 
May  8,  1965V-20  years  after  the  end  of 
the  Hitler  regime.  The  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  Government  claims  that  even  though 
the  period  of  limitations  is  scheduled  to 
run  its  course  on  that  date,  prosecutions 
of  Nazi  criminalAwill  not  cease,  but  that 
many  cases  now  being  prepared  for  trial 
will  be  heard  oveiAthe  next  few  years. 

The  German  Government  also  has  de¬ 
clared  that  it  has  initiated  extensive  in¬ 
vestigations  of  all  other  known  Nazi  war- 
criminals.  It  is  a  feature  of  German 
law  that  a  period  of  limitation  may  be 
interrupted,  thereby  automatically  start¬ 
ing  the  period  to  run  aVjrn  for  another 
20  years,  by  official  initiation  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation.  This  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  German  Government  to  prose¬ 
cute  every  Nazi  criminal  knVwn  to  it  on 
May  8,  1965.  For  this  purpose  it  ap¬ 
pealed,  on  November  20,  19W,  to  “all 
governments,  organizations,  mid  indi¬ 
vidual  persons,  both  in  Germany  and 
abroad,”  to  make  available  all  documents 
in  their  possession  relating  to  the  offenses 
of  Nazi  criminals  still  unknown  \o  the 
Federal  Republic.  \ 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Federal\Re- 
public,  however,  a  number  of  war  cr\m- 
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foals  may  escape  justice  unless  some  way 
is  found  to  avoid  the  application  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  to  their  crimes  on 
May  8\  As  an  example  of  how  this  might 
occur,  the  East  German  Government  has 
refused  tfogive  the  Federal  Republic  free 
access  to  flies  in  its  possession  which  may 
contain  information  concerning  war 
crimes.  There  is  some  fear  that  East 
Germany  may  foe  withholding  informa¬ 
tion  for  release  after  May  8,  when  Nazi 
criminals  known  >o  it,  but  not  to  the 
Federal  Republic,  would  be  able  to  walk 
the  streets  of  Germany  freely,  unafraid 
of  official  retribution  fox  their  acts.  The 
propaganda  value  of  such,  a  situation  for 
East  Germany  and  other  Communist 
countries  is  obvious:  West  Germany 
would  then  be  held  up  to  the  world  as 
“fundamentally  unrepentant  and,  thus, 
a  continuing  danger  to  mankind.” 
Phony  as  this  would  be  under  tne  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  would  still  be  effective 
propaganda.  \ 

Recognizing  these  implications  of  the 
statute-of-limitations  issue,  the  Wesh, 
German  Bundestag,  on  December  9, 1964, 
called  on  the  Federal  Government  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  Bundestag  by  March  1,  1965, 
whether  in  all  identifiable  cases  the  stat¬ 
ute  has  been  interrupted,  and  further,  to 
report  whether  the  Government  is  pre¬ 
pared,  if  necessary,  to  discuss  with  the 
Bundestag  the  question  of  extending  the 
statute. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  from  the 
facts  I  have  just  related  that  the  West 
German  Government  and  Bundestag  will 
soon  be  making  a  historic  decision — a 
decision  which  concerns  all  humanity. 
That  decision  may  foreclose  prosecution 
of  the  last  remnants  of  the  most  in¬ 
famous  and  brutal  band  of  killers  in  mod¬ 
em  history ;  or  it  may  again  demonstrate 
to  all  the  determination  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic  to  insure  that  no  one 
who  committed  mass  murder — geno¬ 
cide — will  go  free  to  mock  the  world. 

The  power  to  choose  is  West  Germany’s 
alone.  But  no  man  can  be  indifferent 
to  the  choice.  The  resolution  I  am  now 
introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  calls  upon 
the  President  to  request  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  Government  “to  take  whatever  ac/ 
tion  it  deems  necessary  in  providing  for 
an  extension  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
affecting  Nazi  war  criminals  so  that  inere 
will  exist  no  possibility  that  any  war 
criminals  will  escape  justice  through  the 
operation  of  that  statute.”  / 

I  send  the  concurrent  resolution  to  the 
desk  for  the  Senator  from/Connecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoff]  and  myself;  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week  from  to¬ 
day,  for  the  addition  of  cosponsors,  and 
that  the  text  of  the  resolution  may  be 
printed,  togetheiywith  the  text  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  at  this  Point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection;  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  coiumrrent  resolution  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  and.  appropriately  referred;  and, 
withou ^objection,  the  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
164  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 


S.  C.on.  Res.  16 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring). 

Whereas  the  West  German  Bundestag  Is 
currently  considering  whether  to  extend  a 
20-year  period  of  limitation  on  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  criminal  actions,  otherwise  barred  by 
statute  after  May  1965,  against  Nazi  war  crim¬ 
inals  charged  with  genocide  or  murder;  and 
Whereas  under  the  law  of  the  German  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  such  statute  of  limitations 
may  be  tolled  by  the  institution  of  a  judi¬ 
cially  sanctioned  investigation  of  any  per¬ 
son  suspected  of  a  crime;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
prosecutions  or  investigations  of  presently 
known  war  criminals  have  been  instituted  to 
the  end  that  these  felons  will  not  escape 
justice;  and 

Whereas  despite  such  efforts  there  is  the 
distinct  chance  that  some  war  criminals  will 
escape  justice  through  the  operation  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  and  this  is  a  question 
for  the  world  and  for  morality;  and 

Whereas  the  chance  that  some  war  crimi¬ 
nals  will  escape  is  enchanced  by  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  certain  flies  pertaining  to  their 
wartime  activities  are  being  withheld  by  the 
East  German  Government  (Communist)  for 
propaganda  advantage  in  the  event  prosecifo 
tfon  is  no  longer  possible  under  the  laws /f 
thX  German  Federal  Republic:  Now,  tl/e- 
foreNbe  it  / 

Resblved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring ) ,  That  it  is  foe  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Presidejft  should 
request  thk  Government  of  the  German  Fed¬ 
eral  Repubpc  to  take  whatever  action  it 
deems  necessary  in  providing/or  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  statute  of  limitations  affecting 
Nazi  war  criminals  so  thffo  there  will  exist 
no  possibility  tlfot  any  /war  criminal  will 
escape  justice  through  foe  operation  of  that 
statute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr. 'fo’esident,  in  all  our 
history  there  ha / nevefobeen  a  more  im¬ 
moral  act  than/the  Nazifoenocide.  Mur¬ 
der  has  no  statute  of  limitations,  and  it 
should  havefoone  under  the'German  law. 

We  muse  make  clear  where  we  stand 
on  this  dreadful  issue;  there  foan  be  no 
silence/ 1  hope  very  much  that she  West 
German  Government  and  Bundestag  will 
hea Y  the  call  made  here,  and  will  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  how  deeply  we  feel  about  ik  I 
hope  too  that  the  President  of  the  United 
/States,  upon  the  adoption  of  such  a  reso\ 
lution  as  the  one  I  have  introduced,  or 
sooner — and  I  hope  very  much  sooner, 
will  exercise  the  great  influence  of  his 
office  to  see  that  there  shall  not  be  what 
would  constitute  one  of  the  gravest  mis¬ 
carriages  of  justice  In  the  history  of 
man:  The  escape  of  any  Nazi  war  crimi¬ 
nal  because  of  the  operation  of  the  stat¬ 
ute  of  limitations. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  other  Sen¬ 
ators  who  would  urge  the  West  German 
Republic  to  act  before  May  8,  1965,  in 
order  that  those  individuals  responsible 
for  vicious  war  crimes  under  Hitler  can 
be  brought  before  the  bar  of  justice. 

At  common  law,  Mr.  President,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  this  Nation's  criminal 
laws,  there  is  no  statute  of  limitations  for 
murder.  Justice  demands  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  be  applied  to  the  mass  murders  of 
millions  of  Europeans  during  World  War 
II.  Those  responsible — from  the  top  to 
the  bottom — should  be  brought  to  jus¬ 
tice  and  should  not  be  given  a  ticket  to 
freedom. 


I  am  encouraged  that  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  is  aiding  the  West  Germans  inxhe 
apprehension  of  war  criminals.  2n  a 
note  sent  by  the  Department  of  Spate  to 
the  Embassy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  the  United  States  afoured  the 
German  nation  that  “the  Gofornment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  assist  the  Federal  Republic  in 
every  appropriate  way  m  its  search  for 
evidence  of  Nazi  crime/ and  criminals.” 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  note  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  / 

There  being  nor  objection,  the  text  of 
the  note  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  a/ollows: 

Text  of  Not/ Sent  by  the  Department  of 

State  to  /he  Embassy  of  the  Federal 

Republi or  of  Germany  Concerning  Col- 

lectio/ of  Evidence  on  Nazi  Murders 

On  /nuary  8,  1965,  the  Department  of 
State/ransmitted  the  following  note  to  the 
Embassy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
m/y  in  response  to  the  Embassy’s  request, 
/ part  of  a  worldwide  appeal,  for  assistance 
An  collecting  evidence  concerning  murders, 
perpetrated  during  the  Hitler  regime  which 
are  not  yet  known  to  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic: 

The  Department  of  State  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  note  from  the  Embassy  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  1964,  requesting,  as  part  of  a  world¬ 
wide  appeal,  the  assistance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  in  collecting  evi¬ 
dence  concerning  Nazi  murders  not  yet 
known  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  two  principal  repositories  of  German 
documents  which  might  be  of  value  to  the 
Federal  Republic  are-  the  Berlin  Document 
Center  and  the  National  Archives  and  Rec¬ 
ords  Service  of  Alexandria,  Va.  The  archives 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  also  contain  some 
German  documents. 

The  Federal  Republic  has  of  course  for  a 
number  of  years  frequently  consulted  the 
Berlin  Document  Center,  and  the  center  con¬ 
tinues  to  give  all  possible  assistance  to  ap¬ 
propriate  German  authorities.  German  in¬ 
vestigators  have  also  in  the  past  searched  the 
documents  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
may,  if  they  wish,  again  investigate  these 
files. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
returned  to  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  over  80  percent  of  the 
.German  documents  originally  stored  in  the 
Jlational  Archives  at  Alexandria.  In  1960, 
ofocials  designated  by  the  German  Federal 
Government  searched  these  Archives  for  ma- 
teria\  which  could  be  of  use  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  oK  Nazi  war  criminals.  In  order  to  be 
certain\however,  that  no  useful  document 
which  rmeht  still  be  in  the  Archives  has 
been  overlooked,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  invites  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  again  to  search 
the  German  documents  still  remaining  in 
the  National  Archives  at  Alexandria.  Upon 
notification  by  thW  German  Government  of 
its  desire  to  send  fompetent  and  qualified 
authorities  to  visit  tnW  Archives,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  will  be  pleased  to  make  appro¬ 
priate  arrangements  with  the  National 
Archives.  \ 

The  Government  of  the  federal  Republic 
of  Germany  is  aware  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  Americashas  long  had 
a  deep  interest  in  the  efforts  ofVthe  Federal 
Republic  to  find,  prosecute,  and  convict  Nazi 
criminals  not  yet  brought  to  justice.  The 
Federal  Republic  is  also  undoubted^  aware 
of  the  concern  of  many  American  cfozens 
that  the  scheduled  expiration  in  May  H965 
of  the  20-year  period  under  the  German 
statute  of  limitations  for  murder  might  per- 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  2, 1965 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 


AN  ACT 

To  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Appalachian  Regional 

4  Development  Act  of  1965”. 

5  FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

6  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the 

7  Appalachian  region  of  the  United  States,  while  abundant  in 

8  natural  resources  and  rich  in  potential,  lags  behind  the  rest 

9  of  the  Nation  in  its  economic  growth  and  that  its  people 
10  have  not  shared  properly  in  the  Nation’s  prosperity.  The 
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region’s  uneven  past  development,  with  its  historical  reliance 
on  a  few  basic  industries  and  a  marginal  agriculture,  has 
failed  to  provide  the  economic  base  that  is  a  vital  prerequi¬ 
site  for  vigorous,  self-sustaining  growth.  The  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  people  of  the  region  understand 
their  problems  and  have  been  working  and  will  continue  to 
work  purposefully  toward  their  solution.  The  Congress 
recognizes  the  comprehensive  report  of  the  President’s  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Commission  documenting  these  findings  and 
concludes  that  regionwide  development  is  feasible,  desirable, 
and  urgently  needed.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  assist  the  region  in  meeting  its  special  problems,  to 
promote  its  economic  development,  and  to  establish  a  frame¬ 
work  for  joint  Federal  and  State  efforts  toward  providing  the 
basic  facilities  essential  to  its  growth  and  attacking  its  com¬ 
mon  problems  and  meeting  its  common  needs  on  a  coordi¬ 
nated  and  concerted  regional  basis.  The  public  investments 
made  in  the  region  under  this  Act  shall  he  concentrated  in 
areas  where  there  is  a  significant  potential  for  future  growth, 
and  where  the  expected  return  on  public  dollars  invested 
will  be  the  greatest.  The  States  will  be  responsible  for 
recommending  local  and  State  projects,  within  their  borders, 
which  will  receive  assistance  under  this  Act.  As  the  region 
obtains  the  needed  physical  and  transportation  facilities  and 
develops  its  human  resources,  the  Congress  expects  that 
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the  region  will  generate  a  diversified  industry,  and  that  the 
region  will  then  be  able  to  support  itself,  through  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  strengthened  free  enterprise  economy. 

TITLE  I— THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 

COMMISSION 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  VOTING 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  “Commission” )  which  shall  be  composed  of  one  Fed¬ 
eral  member,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Federal  Co- 
chairman”,  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  one  member  from  each 
participating  State  in  the  Appalachian  region.  The  Federal 
Cochairman  shall  be  one  of  the  two  Cochairmen  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Each  State  member  may  he  the  Governor,  or  his 
designee,  or  such  other  person  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
law  of  the  State  which  he  represents.  The  State  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  elect  a  Cochairman  of  the  Commission 
from  among  their  number. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  105,  decisions  by  the 
Commission  shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal 
Cochairman  and  of  a  majority  of  the  State  members  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  members  representing  States  delinquent  under  sec¬ 
tion  105) .  In  matters  coming  before  the  Commission,  the 
Federal  Cochairman  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  con- 
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suit  with  the  Eederal  departments  and  agencies  having  an 
interest  in  the  subject  matter. 

(c)  Each  State  member  shall  have  an  alternate,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  or  as  otherwise  may  be  provided 
by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he  represents.  The  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap¬ 
point  an  alternate  for  the  Eederal  Cochairman.  An  alter¬ 
nate  shall  vote  in  the  event  of  the  absence,  death,  disability, 
removal,  or  resignation  of  the  State  or  Eederal  representa¬ 
tive  for  which  he  is  an  alternate. 

(d)  The  Eederal  Cochairman  shall  be  compensated  by 
the  Eederal  Government  at  level  IV  of  the  Eederal  Execu¬ 
tive  Salary  Schedule  of  the  Eederal  Executive  Salary  Act 
of  1964.  His  alternate  shall  be  compensated  by  the  Eederal 
Government  at  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled  rate  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  when  not  actively  serving  as  an  alternate  for  the  Eederal 
Cochairman  shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties  as  are 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Eederal  Cochairman.  Each  State 
member  and  his  alternate  shall  be  compensated  by  the  State 
which  they  represent  at  the  rate  established  by  the  law  of 
such  State. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 


the  Commission  shall — 
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(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  plans  and  programs  and  establish  pri¬ 
orities  thereunder,  giving  due  consideration  to  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region; 

(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations,  research, 
and  studies,  including  an  inventory  and  analysis  of  the 
resources  of  the  region,  and,  in  cooperation  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor  demonstration  projects 
designed  to  foster  regional  productivity  and  growth ; 

(3)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with  the 
agency  involved,  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  and 
private  programs  and,  where  appropriate,  recommend 
modifications  or  additions  which  will  increase  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  the  region; 

(4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  appropriate, 
interstate  compacts  and  other  forms  of  interstate  coop¬ 
eration,  and  work  with  State  and  local  agencies  in  de¬ 
veloping  appropriate  model  legislation; 

(5)  encourage  the  formation  of  local  development 
districts ; 

(6)  encourage  private  investment  in  industrial, 
commercial,  and  recreational  projects; 

(7)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating  unit  for 
Appalachian  programs; 

(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of  problems 
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of  the  region  and  proposed  solutions  and  establish  and 
utilize,  as  appropriate,  citizens  and  special  advisory 
councils  and  public  conferences;  and 

(9)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  appli¬ 
cations  for  grants  for  administrative  expenses  to  local 
development  districts. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  may,  from  time  to  time, 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  and  to  the  State 
Governors  and  appropriate  local  officials  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  departments  and  agencies  in  the  region  in 
the  fields  of  natural  resources,  agriculture,  education, 
training,  health  and  welfare,  and  other  fields  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  such  additional  Federal,  State,  and  local  legis¬ 
lation  or  administrative  actions  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

LIAISON  BETWEEN  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 

COMMISSION 

Sec.  104.  The  President  shall  provide  effective  and  con¬ 
tinuing  liaison  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Commission  and  a  coordinated  review  within  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  plans  and  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sections  102  and  103. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  period  ending  on  June  30  of 
the  second  full  Federal  fiscal  year  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Commission  shall  he  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Thereafter,  such  expenses  shall  he  paid  equally  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  the  States  in  the  region.  The  share 
to  be  paid  by  each  State  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  not  participate  or 
vote  in  such  determination.  No  assistance  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to  any  State  or  to  any  political 
subdivision  or  any  resident  of  any  State,  nor  shall  the  State 
member  of  the  Commission  participate  or  vote  in  an}^  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  Commission  while  such  State  is  delinquent 
in  payment  of  its  share  of  such  expenses. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  POWERS  OF  COMMISSION 
Sec.  106.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and 
regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  its  business  and 
the  performance  of  its  functions. 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  execu- 
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tive  director  and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  func¬ 
tions,  except  that  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed 
the  salary  of  the  alternate  to  the  Federal  Cochair¬ 
man  on  the  Commission  as  provided  in  section  101. 
No  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  other  than  the  Federal  Cochairman  on  the 
Commission,  his  staff,  and  his  alternate  and  Federal 
employees  detailed  to  the  Commission  under  paragraph 

(3)  shall  be  deemed  a  Federal  employee  for  any 
purpose. 

(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  (who  is  hereby  so  authorized)  to  detail  to 
temporary  duty  with  the  Commission  such  personnel 
within  his  administrative  jurisdiction  as  the  Commission 
may  need  for  earning  out  its  functions,  each  such  detail 
to  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee 
status. 

(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel  from  any 
State  or  local  government  or  any  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof,  or  any  intergovernmental  agency. 

(5)  make  arrangements,  including  contracts,  with 
any  participating  State  government  for  inclusion  in  a 
suitable  retirement  and  employee  benefit  system  of  such 
of  its  personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for,  or  continue  in, 
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another  governmental  retirement  or  employee  benefit 
system,  or  otherwise  provide  for  such  coverage  of  its 
personnel.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  contract  with  the  Commission  for 
continued  coverage  of  Commission  employees,  who  at 
date  of  Commission  employment  are  Federal  employees, 
in  the  retirement  program  and  other  employee  benefit 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations 
of  services  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible. 

(7)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  its  functions  and  on  such 
terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  with 
any  State,  or  any  political  subdivision,  agency,  or  in¬ 
strumentality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  asso¬ 
ciation,  or  corporation. 

(8)  maintain  a  temporary  office  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  establish  a  permanent  office  at  such  a 
central  and  appropriate  location  as  it  may  select  and 
field  offices  at  such  other  places  as  it  may  deem  appro¬ 
priate. 

S.  3 - 2 
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(9)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  such  other 
expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

INFORMATION 

Sec.  107.  In  order  to  obtain  information  needed  to 
carry  out  its  duties,  the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  receive  such  evidence, 
and  print  or  otherwise  reproduce  and  distribute  so  much 
of  its  proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  a  Cochairman  of  the  Commission,  or  any 
member  of  the  Commission  designated  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  purpose,  being  hereby  authorized  to  admin¬ 
ister  oaths  when  it  is  determined  by  the  Commission 
that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received  under 
oath; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  department  or  agency  (who  is  hereby  so  authorized 
to  the  extent  not  otherwise  prohibited  by  law)  to  furnish 
to  the  Commission  such  information  as  may  be  available 
to  or  procurable  by  such  department  or  agency;  and 

(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of  its  doings 
and  transactions  which  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
inspection,  and  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  Comptroller  General  or  his  duly  authorized 
representatives. 
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PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 
Sec.  108.  (a)  Except  as  permitted  by  subsection  (b) 
hereof,  no  State  member  or  alternate  and  no  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Commission  shall  participate  personally  and 
substantially  as  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee, 
through  decision,  approval,  disapproval,  recommendation, 
the  rendering  of  advice,  investigation,  or  otherwise,  in  any 
proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other  determi¬ 
nation,  contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  particular 
matter  in  which,  to  his  knowledge,  he,  his  spouse,  minor 
child,  partner,  organization  (other  than  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof)  in  which  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director, 
trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization 
with  whom  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner, 
or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization  with  whom  he 
is  negotiating  or  has  any  arrangement  concerning  prospective 
employment,  has  a  financial  interest.  Any  person  who  shall 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  both. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  apply  if  the  State 
member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee  first  advises  the 
Commission  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  application,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other  determination, 
contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  particular  matter  and 
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makes  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  interest  and  receives 
in  advance  a  written  determination  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  that  the  interest  is  not  so  substantial  as  to  be  deemed 
likely  to  affect  the  integrity  of  the  services  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  expect  from  such  State  member,  alternate, 
officer,  or  employee. 

(c)  No  State  member  or  alternate  shall  receive  any 
salary,  or  any  contribution  to  or  supplementation  of  salary 
for  his  services  on  the  Commission  from  any  source  other 
than  his  State.  No  person  detailed  to  serve  the  Commission 
under  authority  of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  106  shall 
receive  any  salary  or  any  contribution  to  or  supplementation 
of  salary  for  his  services  on  the  Commission  from  any  source 
other  than  the  State,  local,  or  intergovernmental  department 
or  agency  from  which  he  was  detailed  or  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  impris¬ 
oned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subsection  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Federal  Cochairman  and  his  alternate  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  any  Federal  officers  or  employees  detailed  to 
duty  with  it  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  106  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  such  subsection  but  shall  remain  sub¬ 
ject  to  sections  202  through  209  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 
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(e)  The  Commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  declare  void 
and  rescind  any  contract,  loan,  or  grant  of  or  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  relation  to  which  it  finds  that  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  or  any  of 
the  provisions  of  sections  202  through  209,  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

TITLE  II— SPECIAL  APPALACHIAN  PROGRAMS 
Part  A — New  Programs 

APPALACHIAN  DEVELOPMENT  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  “Secretary”)  is  authorized 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  an  Appalachian  development 
highway  system  serving  the  Appalachian  region  (the  length 
of  which  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  In  addition  thereto,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
constructed  not  in  excess  of  one  thousand  miles  of  local  access 
roads,  that  will  serve  specific  recreational,  residential,  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial,  or  other  like  facilities  or  will  facilitate  a 
school  consolidation  program) .  The  system,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Interstate  System  and  other  Federal-aid 
highways  in  the  region  will  provide  a  highway  system 
which  will  open  up  an  area  or  areas  with  a  developmental 
potential  where  commerce  and  communication  have  been 
inhibited  by  lack  of  adequate  access.  The  provisions  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  that  are  applicable  to  Federal-aid 
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primary  highways,  and  which  the  Secretary  determines  are 
not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  Appalachian 
development  highway  system,  and  the  local  access 
roads. 

(b)  As  soon  as  feasible,  the  Commission  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  its  recommendations  with  respect  to  (1)  the 
general  corridor  location  and  termini  of  the  development 
highways,  (2)  the  designation  of  local  access  roads  to  be  con¬ 
structed,  (3)  priorities  for  construction  of  the  local  access 
roads  and  of  the  major  segments  of  the  development  high¬ 
ways,  and  (4)  other  criteria  for  the  program  authorized  by 
this  section.  Before  any  State  member  participates  in  or 
votes  on  such  recommendations,  he  shall  have  obtained  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  highway  department  of  the 
State  which  he  represents. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to  approve  in 
whole  or  in  part  such  recommendations  or  to  require  modifi¬ 
cations  or  revisions  thereof.  In  no  event  shall  the  Secre¬ 
tary  approve  any  recommendations  for  any  construction 
which  would  require  for  its  completion  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  (other  than  fimds  available  under  title  23, 
United  States  Code)  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  authori¬ 
zations  in  subsection  (g) .  On  its  completion  each  develop¬ 
ment  highway  not  already  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  sys- 
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tem  shall  be  added  to  such  system  and  shall  he  required  to 
be  maintained  by  the  State. 

(d)  In  the  construction  of  highways  and  roads  author¬ 
ized  under  this  section,  the  States  may  give  special  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  use  of  mineral  resource  materials  indigenous  to 
the  Appalachian  region. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  research  and  development  in 
the  use  of  coal  and  coal  products  in  highway  construction 
and  maintenance,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require  each 
participating  State,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  to  use 
coal  derivatives  in  the  construction  of  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  roads  authorized  under  this  Act. 

(f)  Federal  assistance  to  any  construction  project  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
such  project,  unless  the  Secretary  determines,  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  that  assistance  in 
excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  Federal 
assistance  exceed  70  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $840,000,000. 

DEMONSTRATION  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
adequate  health  and  medical  facilities  to  the  economic  devel- 
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1  opment  of  the  region,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 

2  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  construe- 

3  tion,  equipment,  and  operation  of  multicounty  demonstration 

4  health  facilities,  including  hospitals,  regional  health  diagnos- 

5  tic  and  treatment  centers,  and  other  facilities  necessary  to 

6  health.  Grants  for  such  construction  (including  initial 

7  equipment)  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 

8  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 

9  U.S.C.  29 1-29 lz)  and  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 

10  and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 

11  1963  (77  Stat.  282) ,  without  regard  to  an}^  provisions  there- 

12  in  relating  to  appropriation  authorization  ceiling  or  to  allot- 

13  ments  among  the  States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall 

14  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for 

15  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  taken 

16  into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  allotments  among 

17  the  States  made  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

18  (b)  No  grant  under  this  section  for  construction  (in- 

19  eluding  initial  equipment)  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of 

20  the  cost  of  the  project.  Not  to  exceed  $41,000,000  of  the 

21  funds  authorized  in  section  401  shall  be  available  for  con- 

22  struction  grants  under  this  section. 

23  (c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  operation  (including 

24  equipment  other  than  initial  equipment)  of  a  project  may 

25  be  made  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof  for  the 
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two-year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  such  project  is 
in  operation  as  a  health  facility.  For  the  next  three  years 
of  operations  such  grants  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  such  costs.  No  grants  for  operation  of  a  project  shall  be 
made  after  five  years  following  the  commencement  of  such 
operations.  Not  to  exceed  $28,000,000  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  operating 
grants  under  this  section. 

LAND  STABILIZATION,  CONSERVATION,  AND  EROSION 

CONTROL 

Sec.  203.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  control  and 
prevention  of  erosion  and  sediment  damages  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region  and  to  promote  the  conservation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  the  region,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  of 
not  more  than  ten  years  with  landowners,  operators,  and 
occupiers,  individually  or  collectively,  in  the  Appalachian 
region  determined  by  him  to  have  control  for  the  period  of  the 
agreement  of  the  lands  described  therein,  providing  for  land 
stabilization,  erosion  and  sediment  control,  and  reclamation 
through  changes  in  land  use,  and  conservation  treatment  in¬ 
cluding  the  establishment  of  practices  and  measures  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  soil,  water,  woodland,  wild¬ 
life,  and  recreation  resources. 

S.  3 - 3 
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(b)  The  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  shall  furnish 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  conservation  and  develop¬ 
ment  plan  setting  forth  the  appropriate  and  safe  land  uses 
and  conservation  treatment  mutually  agreed  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  landowner  operator,  or  occupier  to  he  needed  on  the 
lands  for  which  the  plan  was  prepared. 

(c)  Such  plan  shall  he  incorporated  in  an  agreement 
under  which  the  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  shall  agree 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  land  uses 
and  conservation  treatment  provided  for  in  such  plan  on  the 
lands  described  in  the  agreement  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof. 

(d)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the  landowner, 
operator,  or  occupier  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  he 
authorized  to  furnish  financial  and  other  assistance  to  such 
landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  in  such  amounts  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  appropri¬ 
ate  and  in  the  public  interest  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  land 
uses  and  conservation  treatment  set  forth  in  the  agreement: 
Provided,  That  grants  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such  land  uses  and  con¬ 
servation  treatment  on  fifty  acres  of  land  occupied  by  such 
owner,  operator,  or  occupier. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  terminate  any 
agreement  with  a  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  by  mutual 
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agreement  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  termination 
would  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  may  agree  to  such  mod¬ 
ification  of  agreements  previously  entered  into  hereunder  as 
he  deems  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  or 
to  facilitate  the  practical  administration  of  the  program 
authorized  herein. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the  extent  he  deems  it  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  may  provide  in  any 
agreement  hereunder  for  ( 1 )  preservation  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  the  period  covered  by  the  agreement  and  an  equal 
period  thereafter  of  the  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allotment 
history  applicable  to  land  covered  by  the  agreement  for  the 
purpose  of  any  Federal  program  under  which  such  history  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  other  limitation  on  the 
production  of  such  crop;  or  (2)  surrender  of  any  such 
history  and  allotments. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  to 
issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  determines  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  utilize  the  services  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  the  State  and  local  committees 
provided  for  in  section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590(b)),  and  is 
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authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities,  services,  and  authorities  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Corporation  shall 
not  make  any  expenditures  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  unless  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  such 
purpose  have  been  transferred  to  it. 

(i)  Not  to  exceed  $17,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

TIMBER  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 
Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  that  the  region  shall  more  fully 
benefit  from  the  timber  stands  that  are  one  of  its  prime 
assets,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  organization 
and  operation,  under  State  law,  of  private  timber  de¬ 
velopment  organizations  having  as  their  objective  the 
carrying  out  of  timber  development  programs  to  im¬ 
prove  timber  productivity  and  quality,  and  increase 
returns  to  landowners  through  establishment  of  private 
nonprofit  corporations,  which  on  a  self-supporting  basis 
may  provide  (A)  continuity  of  management,  good 
cutting  practices,  and  marketing  services,  (B)  physical 
consolidation  of  small  holdings  or  administrative  con¬ 
solidation  for  efficient  management  under  long-term 
agreement,  (C)  management  of  forest  lands,  donated 
to  the  timber  development  organizations  for  demon- 
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strating  good  forest  management,  on  a  profitable  and 
taxpaying  basis,  and  (D)  establishment  of  a  permanent 
fund  for  perpetuation  of  the  work  of  the  corporations 
to  be  composed  of  donations,  real  or  personal,  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes. 

(2)  provide  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  initial 
capital  requirements  of  such  timber  development  orga¬ 
nizations  through  loans  under  the  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1926  et  seq.) .  Such  loans  shall  not 
be  used  for  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  facilities 
for  manufacturing,  processing,  or  marketing  forest 
products,  or  for  physical  consolidation  of  small  timber 
holdings  authorized  by  (1)  (B)  above  except  for  the 
establishment  of  demonstration  units. 

(b)  Hot  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

MINING  AEEA  RESTORATION 
Sec.  205.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  economic  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  region  by  rehabilitating  areas  presently  dam¬ 
aged  by  deleterious  mining  practices,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  make  financial  contributions  to  States  in  the 
region  to  seal  and  fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines, 
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and  to  reclaim  and  rehabilitate  existing  strip  and  surface 
mine  areas,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  15,  1955  (30  U.S.O.  571  et  seq.),  to  the  extent 
applicable,  without  regard  to  section  2(b)  thereof  (30 
U.S.C.  572(b)  )  or  to  any  provisions  therein  limiting 
assistance  to  anthracite  coal  formation,  or  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Grants  under  this  para¬ 
graph  shall  be  made  wholly  out  of  funds  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(2)  plan  and  execute  projects  for  extinguishing 
underground  and  outcrop  mine  fires  in  the  region  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  31, 
1954  (30  U.S.C.  551  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any 
provisions  therein  relating  to  annual  appropriation  au¬ 
thorization  ceilings.  Grants  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(3)  expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wildlife  restora¬ 
tion  projects  in  the  region  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act  of  September  2,  1937  (16  U.S.C.  669 
et  seq.),  and  the  Act  of  August  9,  1950  (16  TJ.S.C. 
777  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any  provisions  therein 
relating  to  apportionments  among  the  States  and  to 
limitations  on  the  availability  of  funds.  The  expenses 
of  projects  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  solely  out 
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of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  computation  of  the  apportionments  among  the 
States  pursuant  to  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

(h)  For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  mining 
area  restoration  projects  oaiTied  out  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  conducted  on  lands  other  than  federally 
owned  lands  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost 
thereof. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  its  intent  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  a  comprehensive,  long-range  program 
for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  and  rehabilitating  strip  and  sur¬ 
face  mining  areas  in  the  United  States.  To  this  general  end, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  in  full  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  other  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  departments 
and  agencies,  and  with  the  Commission,  make  a  survey  and 
study  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  and  their  effects 
in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
submit  to  the  President  his  recommendations  for  a  long-range 
comprehensive  program  for  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of 
strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United  States  and  for 
the  policies  under  which  the  program  should  he  conducted, 
and  the  President  shall  submit  these  to  the  Congress,  together 
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with  his  recommendations,  not  later  than  July  1,  1967.  By 
July  1,  1966,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  interim  report  to 
the  Commission  summarizing  his  findings  to  that  date  on 
those  aspects  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  in  the 
region  that  are  most  urgently  in  need  of  attention.  Such 
study  and  recommendations  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  a  consideration  of  the  following  matters — 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and  surface  min¬ 
ing  operations  in  the  United  States  and  the  conditions 
resulting  therefrom; 

(2)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property  involved  in 
strip  and  surface  mining  operations; 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  past  action  by  States  or 
local  units  of  government  to  remedy  the  adverse  effects 
of  strip  and  surface  mining  operation  by  financial  or 
regulatory  measures,  and  requirements  for  appropriate 
State  legislation,  including  adequate  enforcement  thereof, 
to  provide  for  proper  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of 
areas  which  may  be  strip  and  surface  mined  in  the 
future ; 

(4)  the  public  interest  in  and  public  benefits  which 
may  result  from  reclamation,  rehabilitation,  and  appro¬ 
priate  development  and  use  of  areas  subjected  to  strip 
and  surface  mining  operations,  including  (A)  economic 
development  growth,  (B)  public  recreation,  (C)  public 
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health  and  safety,  (D)  water  pollution,  stream  sedi¬ 
mentation,  erosin  control,  and  flood  control,  (E)  high¬ 
way  programs,  (F)  fish  and  wildlife  protection  and 
restoration,  (G)  scenic  values,  and  (II)  forestry  and 
agriculture ; 

(5)  the  appropriate  roles  of  Federal,  State,  and 
private  interests  in  the  reclamation  and  rehabilitation 
of  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  and  the  relative  costs 
to  be  borne  by  each,  including  specific  consideration  of 
(A)  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  strip  and  surface  mine 
operators  are  unable  to  bear  the  cost  of  remedial  action 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  economics  of  such 
mining  activity,  and  (B)  the  extent  to  which  the  pro¬ 
spective  value  of  lands  and  other  natural  resources,  after 
remedial  work  has  been  completed,  would  be  inadequate 
to  justify  the  landowners  doing  the  remedial  work  at 
their  expense;  and 

(6)  the  objectives  and  the  total  overall  costs  of  a 
program  for  accomplishing  the  reclamation  and  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  existing  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in 
the  United  States,  giving  adequate  consideration  to  (A) 
the  economic  benefits  in  relation  to  costs,  (B)  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  future  devastation  of  reclaimed  and  rehabili¬ 
tated  areas,  (0)  the  avoidance  of  unwarranted  financial 
gain  to  private  owners  of  improved  property,  and  (D) 
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the  types  of  aid  required  to  accomplish  such  reclamation 
and  rehabilitation. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $36,500,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section.  No  moneys  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
expended  for  the  purposes  of  reclaiming,  improving,  grading, 
seeding,  or  reforestation  of  strip-mined  areas  (except  on 
lands  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  bodies  of  govern¬ 
ment)  until  authorized  by  law  after  completion  of  the  study 
and  report  to  the  President  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

WATER  RESOURCE  SURVEY 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  development  and  efficient  utilization  of  the  water  and  re¬ 
lated  resources  of  the  Appalachian  region,  giving  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  production  of  eco¬ 
nomic  goods  and  services  within  the  region  as  a  means  of 
expanding  economic  opportunities  and  thus  enhancing  the 
welfare  of  its  people,  which  plan  shall  constitute  an  integral 
and  harmonious  component  of  the  regional  economic  develop¬ 
ment  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  This  plan  may  recommend  measures  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  floods,  the  regulation  of  the  rivers  to  enhance  their 
value  as  sources  of  water  supply  for  industrial  and  munici- 
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pal  development,  the  generation  of  hydroelectric  power,  the 
prevention  of  water  pollution  by  drainage  from  mines,  the 
development  and  enhancement  of  the  recreational  potentials 
of  the  region,  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  for  navigation 
where  this  would  further  industrial  development  at  less  cost 
than  would  the  improvement  of  other  modes  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  conservation  and  efficient  utilization  of  the  land  re¬ 
source,  and  such  other  measures  as  may  be  found  necessary 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

(c)  To  insure  that  the  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  shall  constitute  a  harmonious  component  of 
the  regional  program,  he  shall  consult  with  the  Commission 
and  the  following:  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

(d)  The  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall  sub¬ 
mit  the  plan  to  the  President  with  a  statement  of  its  views, 
and  the  President  shall  submit  the  plan  to  the  Congress  with 
his  recommendations  not  later  than  December  31,  1968. 

(e)  The  Federal  agencies  referred  to  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  are  hereby  authorized  to  assist  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan  authorized  by  this 
section,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  enter 
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into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
preparation  of  this  plan  and  on  such  terms  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  with  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political 
subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  with  any 
person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation. 

(f)  The  plan  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  also  be  coordinated  with 
all  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  heretofore  or  hereafter 
developed  by  United  States  study  commissions,  interagency 
committees,  or  similar  planning  bodies,  for  those  river  sys¬ 
tems  draining  the  Appalachian  region. 

(g)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

Part  B — Supplementations  and  Modifications  of 

Existing  Programs 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

Sec.  211.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  basic  facilities  to  give 
the  people  of  the  region  the  training  and  education  they 
need  to  obtain  employment,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  con¬ 
struction  of  the  school  facilities  needed  for  the  provision 
of  vocational  education  in  areas  of  the  region  in  which  such 
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education  is  not  now  adequately  available.  Such  grants 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  403),  without  re¬ 
gard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation 
authorization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the  States. 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  com¬ 
putation  of  the  allotments  among  the  States  made  pursuant 
to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

SEWAGE  TBEATMENT  WOEKS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  facilities  to  assist  in 
the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  region’s  streams  and  to 
protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  its  citizens,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu¬ 
tion  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.),  without  regard 
to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation  author¬ 
ization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the  States.  Grants 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifi¬ 
cally  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act, 
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and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  computation  of 
the  allotments  among  the  States  pursuant  to  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSING  ACT  OF  19  54 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  701  (a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  (40  U.S.C.  461  (a)  )  is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
“and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7) ,  by  substituting  for  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  the  phrase  and”,  and 
by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (9)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(9)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  for  comprehensive  planning  for  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region  as  defined  by  section  403  of  such  Act.” 
(b)  Section  701  (b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (40 
U.S.C.  461  (b)  ) ,  is  amended  by  adding  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  “,  to  States 
participating  in  planning  for  Appalachian  regional  pro¬ 
grams,  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  course  of  such  planning, 
or  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission”. 

SUPPLEMENTS  TO  FEDERAL  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  214.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  people,  States,  and 
local  communities  of  the  region,  including  local  development 
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districts,  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  defined)  for  which  they  are 
eligible  but  for  which,  because  of  their  economic  situation, 
they  cannot  supply  the  required  matching  share,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  authorized,  pursuant  to  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission  approved  by  him  and  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  appropriate  Federal  officials,  to  allocate  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  to  the  heads  of  the 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  the  administration  of  such  Fed¬ 
eral  grant-in-aid  programs.  Funds  so  allocated  shall  be  used 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal  contribution 
to  projects  under  such  programs  above  the  fixed  maximum 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  project  otherwise  authorized  by 
the  applicable  law.  Funds  shall  be  so  allocated  for  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  which  funds  are  available  under 
the  Act  authorizing  such  programs.  Such  allocations  shall 
be  available  without  regard  to  any  appropriation  authoriza¬ 
tion  ceilings  in  such  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs  shall  not  be  in¬ 
creased  in  excess  of  the  percentages  established  by  regula¬ 
tions  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  such 
regulations  shall  in  no  event  authorize  the  Federal  portion 
of  such  costs  to  exceed  80  per  centum  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  “Federal  grant-in-aid  programs”  as  used 
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in  this  section  means  those  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act  for  the  construction  or  equipment  of 
facilities,  and  all  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  author¬ 
ized  on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  Acts  other 
than  this  Act  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  equipment  of  facilities,  including  but  not  limited  to 
grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by  the  following  Acts: 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act;  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act;  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963;  Library 
Services  Act;  Federal  Airport  Act;  part  IV  of  title  HI  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934;  Higher  Education  Facil¬ 
ities  Act  of  1963;  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965;  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  The 
term  shall  not  include  (A)  the  program  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  development  highway  system  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  201  of  this  Act  or  any  other  program  relating  to  high¬ 
way  or  road  construction,  or  (B)  any  other  program  for 
which  loans  or  other  Federal  financial  assistance,  except  a 
grant-in-aid  program,  is  authorized  by  this  or  any  other  Act. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  of  the  fimds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 
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Paet  0 — General  Provisions 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

Sec.  221.  No  State  and  no  political  subdivision  of  such 
State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  this  Act  un¬ 
less  the  aggregate  expenditures  of  State  funds,  exclusive  of 
Federal  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  the  area  within  the  State 
located  in  the  region  are  maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not 
fall  below  the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for  its  last 
two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  In  computing  the  average  level  of  expenditure  for  its 
last  two  fiscal  years,  a  State’s  past  expenditure  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  shall  not  be  included.  The  Commission  shall 
recommend  to  the  President  or  such  Federal  officer  or  officers 
as  the  President  may  designate,  a  lesser  requirement  when 
it  finds  that  a  substantial  population  decrease  in  that  portion 
of  a  State  which  lies  within  the  region  would  not  justify  a 
State  expenditure  equal  to  the  average  level  of  the  last  two 
years  or  when  it  finds  that  a  State’s  average  level  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  within  an  individual  program,  has  been  disproportionate 
to  the  present  need  for  that  portion  of  the  State  which  lies 
within  the  region. 
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CONSENT  OF  STATES 

Sec.  222.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  requiring  any  State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any 
program  under  this  Act  without  its  consent. 

PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  223.  A  program  and  projects  authorized  under  any 
section  of  this  title  shall  not  be  implemented  until  (1)  the 
Commission  has  consulted  with  the  appropriate  official  or 
officials  concerned  with  such  program  and  projects  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the  State  or 
States  involved  and  has  obtained  the  recommendations  of 
such  official  or  officials  with  respect  to  such  program  and 
projects  and  (2)  plans  with  respect  to  such  program  and 
projects  have  been  recommended  by  the  Commission  and 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  or  modified  by  the 
President  or  such  Federal  officer  or  officers  as  the  President 
may  designate. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  CRITERIA 

Sec.  224.  (a)  In  developing  recommendations  on  the 
programs  and  projects  to  be  given  assistance  under  this  Act, 
and  in  establishing  within  those  recommendations  a  priority 
ranking  of  the  requests  for  assistance  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Commission  shall  follow  procedures  that  will 
insure  consideration  of  the  following  factors : 

(1)  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class  of  proj- 
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ects  to  overall  regional  development  including  its  loca¬ 
tion  in  an  area  determined  by  the  State  have  a  significant 
potential  for  growth; 

(2)  the  population  and  area  to  be  served  by  the 
project  or  class  of  projects  including  the  relative  per 
capita  income  and  the  unemployment  rates  in  the  area; 

(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  available  to  the 
State  or  political  subdivisions  or  instrumentalities  thereof 
which  seek  to  undertake  the  project; 

(4)  the  importance  of  the  project  or  class  of  proj¬ 
ects  in  relation  to  other  projects  or  classes  of  projects 
which  may  be  in  competition  for  the  same  funds ; 

(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project  for  which  assist¬ 
ance  is  sought  will  improve,  on  a  continuing  rather  than 
a  temporary  basis,  the  opportunities  for  employment, 
the  average  level  of  income,  or  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  area  served  by  the  project. 

(b)  JSTo  financial  assistance  shall  be  authorized  under  this 
Act  to  be  used  ( 1 )  in  relocating  any  establishment  or  estab¬ 
lishments  from  one  area  to  another;  (2)  to  finance  the  cost  of 
industrial  plants,  commercial  facilities,  machinery,  working 
capital,  or  other  industrial  facilities  or  to  enable  plant  sub¬ 
contractors  to  undertake  work  theretofore  performed  in 
another  area  by  other  subcontractors  or  contractors ; 
(3)  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  generation,  trans- 
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mission,  or  distribution  of  electric  energy;  or  (4)  to  finance 
the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  production,  transmission,  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  gas  (natural,  manufactured,  or  mixed) . 

TITLE  III— ADMINISTRATION 

LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS — CERTIFICATION 
Sec.  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  “local  develop¬ 
ment  district”  shall  be  an  entity  certified  to  the  Commission 
either  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  States  in  which  such 
entity  is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer  designated  by  the 
appropriate  State  law  to  make  such  certification,  as  having 
a  charter  or  authority  that  includes  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  coimties  or  parts  of  counties  or  other  political  sub¬ 
divisions  within  the  region.  No  entity  shall  be  certified  as 
a  local  development  district  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
unless  it  is  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  a  nonprofit  incorporated  body  organized  or 
chartered  under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  is 
located ; 

( 2 )  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State 
or  local  government; 

(3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  created 
through  an  interstate  compact;  or 

(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combination  of  such 
bodies,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities. 
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GRANTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  LOCAL  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  DISTRICTS  AND  FOR  RESEARCH  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author¬ 
ized — 

(1)  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
the  Commission,  to  make  grants  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  to  local  development  districts.  The  amount  of 
any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such 
expenses  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  No  grants  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  shall  be  made  to  a  local  development 
district  for  a  period  in  excess  of  three  years  beginning  on 
the  date  the  initial  grant  is  made  to  such  development 
district.  The  local  contributions  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  in¬ 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  space,  equipment,  and  serv¬ 
ices;  and 

(2)  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
appropriate  public  or  private  organizations  (including 
the  Commission) ,  to  provide  funds  for  investigation, 
research,  studies,  and  demonstration  projects,  but  not 
for  construction  purposes,  which  will  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Recipients  of  Federal  assistance  under  the  pro- 
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visions  of  this  section  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  maintain 
accurate  and  complete  records  of  transactions  and  activities 
financed  with  Federal  funds  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  records  of  the  recipient  shall 
he  available  for  audit  with  respect  to  such  grants  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Comptroller  General,  or 
their  duly  authorized  representatives. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  $5,500,000  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

(d)  No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds  may  be  expended 
pursuant  to  authorization  given  by  this  Act  involving  any 
scientific  or  technological  research  or  development  activity 
unless  such  expenditure  is  conditioned  upon  provisions  effec¬ 
tive  to  insure  that  all  information,  copyrights,  uses,  processes, 
patents,  and  other  developments  resulting  from  that  activity 
will  be  made  freely  available  to  the  general  public.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  subsection  shall  deprive  the  owner  of  any 
background  patent  relating  to  any  such  activity,  without  his 
consent,  of  any  right  which  that  owner  may  have  under  that 
patent.  Whenever  any  information,  copj^right,  use,  process, 
patent  or  development  resulting  from  any  such  research  or 
development  activity  conducted  in  whole  or  in  part  with  ap¬ 
propriated  funds  expended  under  authorization  of  this  Act  is 
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withheld  or  disposed  of  by  any  person,  organization,  or 
agency  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  institute,  upon  his  own  motion  or 
upon  request  made  by  any  person  having  knowledge  of  perti¬ 
nent  facts,  an  action  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  judicial  district  in  which  any  defendant  resides,  is  found, 
or  has  a  place  of  business.  Such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  determine  such  action,  and  to  enter  therein  such 
orders  and  decrees  as  it  shall  determine  to  be  required  to 
carry  into  effect  fully  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
Process  of  the  district  court  for  any  judicial  district  in  any 
action  instituted  under  this  subsection  may  he  served  in  any 
other  judicial  district  of  the  United  States  by  the  United 
States  marshal  thereof.  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  court  in 
which  any  such  action  is  pending  that  other  parties  should 
be  brought  before  the  court  in  such  action,  the  court  may 
cause  such  other  parties  to  he  summoned  from  any  judicial 
district  of  the  United  States. 

PROJECT  APPROVAL 

Sec.  303.  An  application  for  a  grant  or  for  any  other 
assistance  for  a  program  or  project  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  only  by  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
a  local  development  district.  Each  such  application  shall  be 
made  through  the  State  member  of  the  Commission  repre- 
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senting  such  applicant,  and  such  State  member  shall  evaluate 
such  application  for  approval.  Only  applications  for  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  which  are  approved  by  a  State  member 
as  meeting  the  requirements  for  assistance  under  the  Act 
shall  be  approved  for  assistance  by  the  Commission. 

ANNUAL  EEPOET 

Sec.  304.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Commission  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Governor  of  each  State  in  the  region  and  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  carried  out  under  this  Act  during  such  year. 

TITLE  IV— APPEOPEIATIONS  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  PEO  VISIONS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPEOPEIATIONS 
Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations  authorized 
in  section  201  for  the  Appalachian  development  highway 
system,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1967,  to  be  available  until 
expended,  not  to  exceed  $252,400,000  to  cany  out  this  Act. 

APPLICABLE  LABOE  STANDARDS 
Sec.  402.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con¬ 
tractors  or  subcontractors  in  the  constmction,  alteration,  or 
repair,  including  painting  and  decorating,  of  projects,  build¬ 
ings,  and  works  which  are  financially  assisted  through  the 
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Federal  funds  authorized  under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and  func¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  (15  F.B.  3176,  64  Stat.  1267,  5  U.S.C.  133— 
133z-15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C.  276(c)  ). 

DEFINITION  OF  APPALACHIAN  REGION 

Sec.  403.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “ Appalachian 
region”  or  “the  region”  means  that  area  of  the  eastern 
United  States  consisting  of  the  following  counties  (including 
any  political  subdivision  located  within  such  area)  : 

In  Alabama,  the  counties  of  Bibb,  Blount,  Calhoun, 
Chambers,  Cherokee,  Chilton,  Clay,  Cleburne,  Colbert, 
Coosa,  Cullman,  De  Kalb,  Elmore,  Etowah,  Fayette, 
Franklin,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lauderdale,  Lawrence, 
Limestone,  Madison,  Marion,  Marshall,  Morgan,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Saint  Clair,  Shelby,  Talladega,  Tallapoosa, 
Tuscaloosa,  Walker,  and  Winston; 

In  Georgia,  the  counties  of  Banks,  Barrow,  Bartow 
Carroll,  Catoosa,  Chattooga,  Cherokee,  Dade,  Dawson, 
Douglas,  Fannin,  Floyd,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gilmer, 
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Gordon,  Gwinnett,  Habersham,  Hall,  Haralson,  Heard, 
Jackson,  Lumpkin,  Madison,  Murray,  Paulding,  Pick¬ 
ens,  Polk,  Pabun,  Stephens,  Towns,  Union,  Walker, 
White,  and  Whitfield; 

In  Kentucky,  the  counties  of  Adair,  Bath,  Bell, 
Boyd,  Breathitt,  Carter,  Casey,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton, 
Cumberland,  Elliott,  Estill,  Fleming,  Floyd,  Garrard, 
Green,  Greenup,  Harlan,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Knott, 
Knox,  Laurel,  Lawrence,  Lee,  Leslie,  Letcher,  Lewis, 
Lincoln,  McCreary,  Madison,  Magoffin,  Martin,  Menifee, 
Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Owsley,  Perry,  Pike, 
Powell,  Pulaski,  Rockcastle,  Bo  wan,  Russell,  Wayne, 
Whitley,  and  Wolfe; 

In  Maryland,  the  counties  of  Allegany,  Garrett,  and 
Washington ; 

In  North  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Alexander,  Alle¬ 
ghany,  Ashe,  Avery,  Buncombe,  Burke,  Caldwell, 
Cherokee,  Clay,  Davie,  Forsyth,  Graham,  Haywood, 
Henderson,  Jackson,  McDowell,  Macon,  Madison, 
Mitchell,  Polk,  Rutherford,  Stokes,  Surry,  Swain,  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  Watauga,  Wilkes,  Yadkin,  and  Yancey; 

In  Ohio,  the  counties  of  Adams,  Athens,  Belmont, 
Brown,  Carroll,  Clermont,  Coshocton,  Gallia,  Guernsey, 
Harrison,  Highland,  Hocking,  Holmes,  Jackson,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Lawrence,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Muskingum, 
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Noble,  Perry,  Pike,  Ross,  Scioto,  Tuscarawas,  Vinton, 
and  Washington; 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  Allegheny,  Arm¬ 
strong,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Blair,  Bradford,  Butler, 
Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clarion,  Clear¬ 
field,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  Eayette, 
Eorest,  Eulton,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson, 
Juniata,  Lackawanna,  Lawrence,  Luzerne,  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Montour,  North¬ 
umberland,  Perry,  Pike,  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder, 
Somerset,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Union, 
Venango,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Westmoreland, 
and  Wyoming; 

In  South  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Chero¬ 
kee,  Greenville,  Oconee,  Pickens,  and  Spartanburg; 

In  Tennessee,  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Bledsoe, 
Blount,  Bradley,  Campbell,  Carter,  Claiborne,  Clay, 
Cocke,  Coffee,  Cumberland,  De  Kalb,  Fentress, 
Franklin,  Grainger,  Greene,  Grundy,  Hamblen, 
Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hawkins,  Jackson,  Jefferson, 
Johnson,  Knox,  Loudon,  McMinn,  Macon,  Marion, 
Meigs,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Overton,  Pickett,  Polk,  Put¬ 
nam,  Rhea,  Roane,  Scott,  Sequatchie,  Sevier,  Smith, 
Sullivan,  Unicoi,  Union,  Van  Buren,  Warren,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  White ; 
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In  Virginia,  the  counties  of  Alleghany,  Bath,  Bland, 
Botetourt,  Buchanan,  Carroll,  Craig,  Dickenson,  Floyd, 
Giles,  Grayson,  Highland,  Lee,  Pulaski,  Bussell,  Scott, 
Smyth,  Tazewell,  Washington,  Wise,  and  Wythe; 

All  the  counties  of  West  Virginia: 

Provided,  That  the  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  study  and  consider,  in  consultation  with  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  an  appropriate  official 
or  officials  designated  by  him,  the  inclusion  of  such  counties 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  are  contiguous  to  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region  as  defined  in  this  section  and  counties  con¬ 
tiguous  thereto  in  the  Appalachian  region  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  and  if  the  Commission  shall  decide  after  such 
consultation,  that  these  counties  share  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  characteristics  of  the  region,  and  that  the  inclusion  of 
these  counties  would  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  set 
forth  in  section  2,  then  the  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  invite  the  State  of  New  York  to  participate  in  the 
Commission  on  an  appropriate  basis :  Provided  further,  That 
the  Commission  may  extend  the  invitation  to  the  State  of 
New  York  for  inclusion  of  such  of  the  described  counties  the 
inclusion  of  which  would  further  the  purposes  of  the  Act: 
Ayid  provided  further,  That  if  such  invitation  is  duly  accepted 
by  the  State  of  New  York,  those  counties  shall  be  included 
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in  “the  region”  or  “the  Appalachian  region”  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  404.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  applica¬ 
bility  thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  405.  This  Act  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  July  1, 
1971. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  1  (legislative  day,  January 
29), 1965. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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HOUSE 

23.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  from  the  President  supplemental  appropri¬ 
ation  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  (H.  Doc.  80  p.  2123)  which  included 
proposals  for  this  Department  as  follows: 

Agricultural  Research  Service: 

juthwest  screwworm  program  .  $  550,000 

P^y  Act  costs  . . . .  6,013,QmD 

Sugar  Act  program  (additional  payment  to  sugar 

producers)  .  6, 00)/,  000 

EmergencySConservation  Measures  (for  repair  of 

farm  anil  range  lands  damaged  by  flood  and  other 

natural  aisasters)  .  .  lj/,000,000 

Forest  Service 

For  fightings,  forest  fires  . . .  / 14,000,000 

Pay  Act  costs\. . . ./  3,924,000 

Total\. . ./. .  $40,487,000 

House  conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  J.  Res.  /234,  the  USDA  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  after  rejecting  by  a  vote  ot  165  to  241  a  motion  to  instruct 
the  conferees  to  insist  on  disagreement  to  the/Senate  amendment  providing 
Presidential  discretion  in  sal\s  to  the  UAR  under  Public  Law  480.  The 
conferees  were  given  permissions^  have  untifl  midnight  Feb.  9  to  file  a 
report,  pp.  2052-65,  2094-5,  2134“ 5  (Sendee  conferees  had  been  appointed.) 

24.  CONSERVATION.  Reps.  Saylor,  Albert ,  Ttog^s,  Aspinall,  O'Brien,  Johnson,  Calif., 

and  Udall  praised  the  President's  conservation  message,  pp.  2049-51 

25.  RESEARCH.  Rep.  Roosevelt  spoke  in  support  of  his  bill,  H.  R.  890,  to  provide 

research,  technical,  and  financiaj/assista^ce  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
solid  wastes,  pp.  2078-9 

26.  FUTURE  FARMERS.  Rep.  Natcher  5>6mmended  the  wor\  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 

America,  p.  2093 

27.  APPALACHIA.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the 

full  committee  S.  3,  the  Appalachia  bill.  p.  D83 

28.  EXPENDITURES.  Rep.  Curtis  inserted  excerpts  from  a  stuay  by  economists  of  the 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board  including  Federal  budget  expenditures  on 
agriculture  and  th^ rise  in  cost  of  the  farm  program.  pp\  2084-85 

*  •  " 

29.  COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS.  Reps.  Patman,  Bolling,  Boggs,  Reuss,  Griffiths,  Curtis, 

Widnall,  and  EJ/isworth  were  appointed  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
pp.  2051-2 

Rep.  For 4  announced  that  Reps.  Pelly,  Hall,  and  Johnson  of  PfiK^  were 
assigned  aiC  official  objectors  for  the  minority,  p.  2043 

30.  FARM  LABOR.  Rep.  Teague,  Calif.,  stated  that  California's  "critical  n\ed. . . 

for  workers,  were  totally  ignored  by  the  President  in  his  farm  message \to 
Congress,"  and  that  "we  do  not  seem  to  have  any  friends  in  this  administration, 
since  we  are  being  over-looked  by  the  President  and  harassed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor."  p.  2044 


Rep.  Roncalio  appealed  for  clarification  of  the  foreign  national  farm  labor 
situation  before  Wyoming's  sugar  beets  are  spoiling  in  the  fields  and  inserted 
letters  from  constituents  stating  that  very  few  of  the  domestic  labor  force  are 
available  for  that  kind  of  manual  labor,  pp,  2105-6 

Received  from  the  Western  Association  of  Nurserymen  a  petition  urging  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  rescind  recent  regulations  governing  employment  of 
foreign  workers  for  seasonal  agricultural  work. 


31.  FAMILY  FARMS\  Rep.  Hungate  urged  more  determination  to  preserve 
as  an  important  segment  of  our  society,  p.  2118 


le  family  farm 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

32.  FOREST  SERVICE.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Johnson,  Calj/f. ,  commending  the 

Forest  Service  on  thkir  ”60th  birthday",  pp.  A476-7 

Rep.  Sikes  inserted  an  address  by  Edward  P.  Clif  f , /hief ,  Forest  Service, 
"The  Forest  Service  Looka  Forward  To  1975."  pp.  A510: 

33.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Speeches  in  \he  House  by  Reps.  Bandsjzra  and  Culver  commending  tl 
President's  farm  message,  pp.  A486,  A520 

34.  COTTON;  TEXTILES.  Extension  of\:emarks  of  Rep. /Findley  criticizing  the  cotton 

program  and  inserting  an  article!  "One-Price /Cotton  Benefits  Oversold?"  p.  A506 

35.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS,  Rep.  Stubblefield  inserted  Secretary  Freeman's  address 

before  the  Ky.  Governor's  Conference  \on  Agriculture  in  which  he  discussed  his 
Western  Europe  conferences  with  CommomMarket  officials,  pp.  A507-9 

36.  POVERTY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep<  Shri/ver  inserting  a  constituent's  letter 

questioning  the  effectiveness  of  the  war  o\poverty.  p.  A511 

37.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Rep.  Tuck  inserted  a  magazine\article  commending 

Sen.  Byrd's  proposal  "for  putting  congressionaryspending  authority  in  a  single 
package."  p.  A521 

38.  FLOOD  RELIEF.  Extension  of/remarks  of  Rep.  Don  H.  Ckausen,  inserting  an  artici 
telling  of  the  situatioiyracing  the  people  of  California  due  to  the  havoc 
wrought  by  the  recent  floods,  p.  A482 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 


39.  HOLIDAY.  H.  R.  44#8  by  Rep.  Findley,  to  make  the  birthday  of\^braham  Lincoln 

a  legal  holiday/ to  Judiciary  Committee. 

H.  R.  4516/by  Rep.  Onge,  declaring  October  12  to  be  a  legal\ioliday,  to  be 
known  as  Columbus  Day;  to  Judiciary  Committee. 

40.  CONTRACTS.  /H.  R.  4497  by  Rep.  Ichord,  to  amend  the  act  of  August  24\l935,  to 

require  pertain  contractors  with  the  United  States  to  give  an  affidavit  with 
respect  to  payment  of  subcontractors;  to  Judiciary  Committee.  Remarks\f 
author  pp.  2077-8 

/ 

41.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  H.  R.  4498  by  Rep.  Johnson,  California,  to  authorize  a  stufc 

of  methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  victims  of  future 
natural  disasters;  to  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Both  Houses  Agreed  to  conference  report  on  US  DA 'supplemental  appropri¬ 

ation  bill.  House  ccnanictee  voted  to  report  Appalachia  bill.  'Rep.  Roncalio  pro¬ 
tested  proposed  closing  of  Cheyenne  Horticultural  Research  Station.  Sen.  Sparkman 
reported  progress  to yvncrease  beef  exports.  Rep.  Andrews  introduced  and  discussed 
bill  to  allow  planting  of  soybeans  on  diverted  feed  grain  acreage. 

HOUSE 

1.  APPROPRIATION.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  j\Res.  234, 
providing/4upplemental  appropriations  for  this  Department  (pp.  TV. I 

The  bill/had  been  reported  earlier  by  the  conferees  (H.  Rept.  36)  (p.  24^9). 

This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  As  passed  the  bill  include. 

provisions  as  follows:  .  v, 

precludes  this  Department  from  using  funds  prior  to  May  1,  1965,  to  tormif^a  c 
o*  administer  a  program  to  eliminate  agricultural  research  stations  or  lines 

research. 
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Forbids  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  funds  during  fiscal  year  1965  to  finance 
th^L  export  under  title  I  of  any  agricultural  commodity  to  the  United  A/ab 
Republic  except  when  such  exports  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  October  1962 
sales\agreement  and  if  the  President  determines  that  the  financing  </f  such 
exportk  is  in  the  national  interest. 

A  Senate  amendment  which  would  have  authorized  the  use  of  available  funds 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  for  the  installation  of  teafperature  and 
humidity  control  equipment  at  the  Metabolism  and  Radiation  Laboratory,  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  wasViliminated  from  the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  the  following  amounts,  which  are  the  softie  as  those 
provided  by  the\£louse  and  Senate: 

Conference 

Item  \  Reifort 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 

Reimbursement  for.  net  realized 

losses  \ » . . . . *1, 100,000,000 

Public  Law  480:  \  /  j 

Sale  of  surplus  agricultural  / 

commodities  for  foreign 

currencies  (Title  IX, . 250,000,000 

Long-term  supply  contract s\(Title  . . . . . .  200,000,000 

International  Wheat  Agreement  .  ,\. . ./ . .  50,000,000 

Total  . /A. .  $1,600,000,000 

2.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS.  Both  Houses  neceiveo\the  President’s  message  on  balance 

of  payments  and  the  U.  S.  gold  position  (H^  Doc.  83) (pp.  2419-22,  2500-04, 
2423-5)  in  which  he  stated  that/American  business,  labor,  agriculture,  and 
Government  must  work  together  Ao  maintain  stable  costs  and  prices  and 
strengthen  our  trade  position^  in  the  world,  anck  that  we  will  strive  to 
eliminate  such  artificial  barriers  to  U.  S.  exports  as  discriminatory 
freight  rates  on  ocean  traffic.  \  ( 

3.  APPALACHIA.  The  Public  Works  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 

report)  S.  3,  to  provide  public  works  and  economic  redevelopment  programs  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
Appalachian  region,  p.  D93 

4.  PERSONNEL.  Pas  sec*  without  amendment  the  following:  \ 

H.  R.  158,  t6  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  so  aXto  permit  the 
recovery  of  amounts  due  the  Government  in  the  settlement  of  claims  under  the 
Act.  p.  242p 

H.  R.  15,35,  to  authorize  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  establish  a 
schedule  or  schedules  of  pay  differentials  for  irregular  or  intermittent  duty 
involving'  unusual  physical  hardship  or  hazard,  p.  2426  \ 

H.  R/  1647,  to  authorize  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  provide  far  the 
payment  of  amounts  and  restoration  of  employment  benefits  to  certain  Federal 
employees  found  to  have  been  improperly  deprived  of  such  benefits,  pp.  X426-7 
Ji.  R.  1746,  to  define  the  term  "child"  for  lumpsum  purposes  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  include  an  adopted  child  and  a  natural  child, 
but  not  a  stepchild,  p.  2427  Y 
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February  17,  1965.— Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Fallon,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  submitted  the 

following 

|  REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  3] 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(S.  3)  to  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  development  of 
the  Appalachian  region,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably 
thereon  without  amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

General  Statement 

This  bill  represents  the  culmination  of  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  Appalachia  by  two  sessions  of  the  Congress,  by  a  Presidential  com¬ 
mission,  and  by  the  conference  of  Appalachian  Governors. 

There  have  been  many  descriptions  of  Appalachia  but  we  believe 
that  the  statement  contained  in  the  report  of  the  President’s  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Commission,  published  in  early  1964,  is  still  the 
most  apt  characterization  of  this  11-State  area.  The  opening  words 
^  of  that  report  state : 

Appalachia  is  a  region  apart — geographically  and  statis¬ 
tically.  It  is  a  mountain  land  boldly  upthrust  between  the 
prosperous  eastern  seaboard  and  the  industrial  Middle  West — 
a  highland  region  which  sweeps  diagonally  across  11  States 
from  northern  Pennsylvania  to  northern  Alabama.  Its  ridges 
and  twisted  spurs  and  valleys  measure  to  165,000  square 
miles — an  area  10  times  the  size  of  Switzerland. 

Appalachia  has  natural  advantages  which  might  normally 
have  been  the  base  for  a  thriving  industrial  and  commercial 
complex.  Below  its  surface  lie  some  of  the  Nation’s  richest 
mineral  deposits  including  the  seams  which  have  provided  al¬ 
most  two-thirds  of  the  Nation’s  coal  supply.  The  region  re¬ 
ceives  an  annual  rainfall  substantially  above  the  national 
average.  More  than  three-fifths  of  the  land  is  forested.  Its 
mountains  offer  some  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  in  east- 
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ern  America,  readily  lending  themselves  to  tourism  and  rec¬ 
reation. 

Yet  this  natural  endowment  has  benefited  too  few  of  the 
15.3  million  people  of  Appalachia. 

Without  question,  the  problems  of  Appalachia  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  Americans  for  most  of  this  century.  Gathering  dust  ii? 
the  archives  of  the  United  States  are  several  reports  which  have  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  specific  difficulties  facing  the  region  and  have  suggested  solu¬ 
tions  to  overcome  those  difficulties. 

This  bill  represents  the  first  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  governments  of  the  Appalachian  States 
to  solve  the  basic  and  underlying  problems  which  are  so  apparent 
within  the  region. 

By  the  above  statement  the  committee  does  not  imply  that  no  efforts 
have  been  made  in  the  past  to  ease  the  difficulties  which  confront  the 
people  of  Appalachia.  For  example,  current  Federal  costs  for  public 
welfare  assistance  in  Appalachia  exceed  $375  million  a  year — a  sura^ 
which  is  provided  in  large  measure  by  taxpayers  from  outside  olj 
Appalachia.  The  States  of  Appalachia  have  also  spent  a  substantial 
sum  in  an  effort  to  upgrade  the  living  conditions  in  the  region. 

But  even  in  their  aggregate,  these  expenditures  by  both  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  have  not  been  sufficient  to  overcome  the  basic 
causes  of  unemployment  and  low  income  which  characterize  so  much 
of  Appalachia.  This  bill  attempts  to  meet  these  basic  causes  so  that 
a  foundation  can  be  constructed  for  the  future  economic  growth  of 
the  area.  Since  the  present  bill  is  a  result  primarily  of  the  wrork  of 
the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  a  brief  history  of 
that  Commission  and  the  effort  that  preceded  it  are  in  order. 

The  Governors  of  the  Appalachian  States,  aware  of  the  problems 
outlined  above,  formed  the  conference  of  Appalachian  Governors  in 
1960.  After  3  years  of  study  and  deliberation,  that  conference  con¬ 
cluded  that  active  Federal  cooperation  was  essential  to  the  formation 
of  comprehensive  solutions  to  the  problems  facing  the  region.  They 
requested  President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  establish  a  joint  Federal- 
State  commission  to  develop  those  comprehensive  solutions. 

On  April  9,  1963,  President  Kennedy  responded  to  the  request  oi  j 
the  Governors  by  establishing  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  The  Commission  was  comprised  of  the  representative^ 
of  the  Appalachian  States  and  representatives  of  the  major  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  region.  The  Commission 
conducted  a  year-long  study  of  the  region.  That  study  included  two 
tours  throughout  the  Appalachian  States,  during  which  representa¬ 
tives  from  all  segments  of  Appalachian  economic  life  were  consulted. 
Numerous  meetings  were  held  in  the  city  of  Washington  between  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  representatives  on  the  President’s  Commission. 

A  year  to  the  day  from  the  establishment  of  the  Commission  by 
President  Kennedy,  on  April  9,  1964,  it  submitted  its  report  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Lyndon  B.  J ohnson.  That  report  contained  detailed  recommen¬ 
dations  on  how  a  coordinated  program  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
investment  could  solve  the  most  urgent  problems  facing  the  region. 
That  report  was  the  product  of  a  year’s  work  involving  the  following 
States  and  the  following  F ederal  agencies : 
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States 

West  Virginia,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Federal  agencies 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority ;  Atomic  Energy  Commission ;  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion;  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  Area  Rede¬ 
velopment  Administration ;  Department  of  the  Treasury ;  Department 
of  Defense ;  Department  of  the  Interior ;  Department  of  Agriculture ; 
Department  of  Commerce;  Department  of  Labor;  and  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

President  Johnson  responded  to  this  report  by  his  message  to  the 
Congress,  on  April  29,  1964,  in  which  he  submitted  his  administra¬ 
tion’s  draft  of  an  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1964. 

Preferential  Treatment 

Throughout  the  course  of  congressional  consideration  of  this  bill, 
the  committee  has  noted  the  frequent  statement  that  the  Appalachian 
bill  discriminates  against  other  sections  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
true  that  the  bill  permits  Federal  expenditure  only  in  the  listed  coun¬ 
ties  of  Appalachia;  hence,  other  counties  outside  the  region  cannot 
benefit  from  the  direct  expenditure  of  these  funds.  But  the  commit¬ 
tee  does  not  consider  this  to  be  preferential  treatment.  It  is  rather 
a  redress  of  the  basic  past  shortcomings  of  Federal  spending  policies 
in  the  region. 

At  the  present  time  Appalachia,  with  8.5  percent  of  the  Nation’s 
population,  receives  only  5  percent  of  the  total  Federal  dollar  ex¬ 
penditure.  This  5  percent  includes  the  disproportionate  share  of  wel¬ 
fare  dollars  which  are  spent  in  the  region. 

Furthermore,  concentrated  spending  of  Federal  funds  in  a  given 
region  of  the  country  is  nothing  new  to  F ederal  policy.  Massive  efforts 
have  been  initiated  in  the  past  to  develop  particular  regions  in  the 
United  States.  These  investments  have  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  national  welfare  and  prosperity.  We  are  a  great  nation  today 
precisely  because  these  localized  investments  contributed  so  much  to 
the  growth  of  the  total  national  economy.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  Appalachian  program  is  another  of  these  investment  efforts 
by  the  Federal  Government  which  will  produce  unquestioned  national 
benefits. 

For  example,  it  has  been  estimated  that  if  the  average  Appalachian 
enjoyed  the  same  purchasing  power  of  the  average  American,  an  addi¬ 
tional  $4  billion  of  national  retail  sales  would  have  occurred  last  year. 
Had  the  average  per  capita  income  of  Appalachia  equaled  the  na¬ 
tional  average,  our  annual  rate  of  personal  income  would  have  increased 
by  $5.2  billion. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  there  are  other  regions  of  the  United 
States  which  face  severe  problems  of  unemployment  and  low  income. 
The  fact  that  Appalachia  is  the  largest  of  such  regions  and  has  suffered 
the  longest  from  such  impoverished  conditions,  should  in  no  way  de¬ 
tract  from  the  need  for  other  regional  efforts. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  conversations  with  con¬ 
gressional  leaders,  has  assured  the  Congress  that  the  means  for  estab- 
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lishing  such  other  needed  regional  efforts  will  be  made  available 
through  other  legislation.  These  assurances  are  but  a  further  demon¬ 
stration  of  his  intention  to  introduce  such  regional  legislation,  an 
intention  that  he  first  expressed  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  in 
which  the  President  called  for  “a  regional  recovery  program  to  assist 
development  of  stricken  areas  left  behind  by  our  national  progress.” 

The  Regional  Approach 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  leveled  at  this  bill  is  directed  at  the  lack 
of  restrictions  in  the  bill  as  to  where  funds  can  be  spent.  Amendments 
have  been  offered  which  would  restrict  expenditures  to  those  counties 
in  the  region  which  qualify  for  either  area  redevelopment  assistance 
or  were  eligible  under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  of  1962.  The 
committee  believes  that  such  an  amendment  would  destroy  the  essen¬ 
tial  nature  of  the  Appalachian  program.  In  the  preamble  to  the  bill 
is  the  following  language : 

The  public  investments  made  in  the  region  under  this  Act  shall  be  concentrated?  | 
in  areas  where  there  is  a  significant  potential  for  future  growth,  and  where  the 
expected  return  on  public  dollars  invested  will  be  greatest. 

This  language  is  intended  to  direct  the  Appalachian  Commission  and 
those  agencies  charged  with  the  implementation  of  the  Appalachian 
program  to  allocate  funds  to  locations  which  show  promise  for  future 
economic  growth.  It  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  ask  this  Con¬ 
gress  to  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to  bring  every  single  location 
in  Appalachia  up  to  acceptable  economic  standards.  While  such  an 
objective  would  be  a  worthy  one,  Federal  dollar  resources  are  obviously 
insufficient  to  accomplish  such  a  task. 

It  was  the  committee’s  intention,  in  approving  the  language  in  the 
preamble,  to  stimulate  an  investment  policy  in  which  the  funds  in¬ 
vested  would  be  concentrated  to  provide  facilities,  in  the  subregions 
which  would  insure  the  attraction  of  new  jobs.  This  does  not  mean 
that  these  investments  must  be  designed  to  attract  only  one  kind  of 
economic  activity.  In  some  regions  of  Appalachia  the  funds  will  be 
invested  so  as  to  promote  manufacturing  growth.  In  other  areas  the 
funds  would  be  invested  to  stimulate  the  recreational  potential  which 
exists.  Some  locations  in  Appalachia  can  best  serve  as  a  commercial/^ 
center  for  the  farming  and  recreational  activities  which  will  sur-v 
round  it. 

The  heavy  concentration  on  road  construction  in  this  bill  is  to 
accomplish  not  just  the  opening  up  of  Appalachia  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  but  also  to  insure  commuting,  to  and  from  work,  can  be  made 
easier. 

In  metropolitan  America  a  substantial  number  of  citizens  live 
in  one  community  and  work  in  another.  In  many  of  our  metropolitan 
areas,  the  commuting  time  can  vary  between  1  to  3  hours  a  day  for 
the  two-way  trip.  Throughout  Appalachia,  commuting  to  and  from 
work  has  become  a  more  frequent  pattern — one  which  the  committee 
believes  will  inevitably  grow. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  foster  that  trend.  The  committee  believes 
that  such  a  trend  offers  a  strong,  indeed  perhaps  the  only,  alternative 
to  a  continuing  pattern  of  out-migration  from  Appalachia  itself. 

This  committee,  therefore,  accepts  the  report  of  the  President’s  Ap¬ 
palachian  Regional  Commission  and  the  testimony  on  this  bill  ac- 
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knowledging  that  it  is  within  the  tradition  and  the  prevailing  practice 
of  American  economic  development  to  provide  for  the  full  utilization 
of  the  resources  of  every  area  of  this  country.  For  the  well-being  of 
the  national  economy  as  a  whole  is  dependent  on  the  continued  progress 
of  all  segments  and  sectors  of  the  economy.  The  committee  also  agrees 
with  the  regional  approach  embodied  in  S.  3  and  recommended  by  the 
President’s  Appalachian  Commission  in  the  recognition  that  poverty  is 
no  respecter  of  State  lines  and  deprivation  is  no  respecter  of  county 
lines.  The  State,  Federal,  and  local  approach  to  solving  Appalachia’s 
economic  problems  is  the  most  feasible  and  the  most  workable  method 
of  restoring  the  region  through  the  combined  resources  of  all  levels 
of  government. 

Funds  authorized  under  the  Appalachian  program  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  over  and  above  those  normally  available  under  existing  Fed¬ 
eral  programs.  The  committee  intends  that  the  criteria  which  will 
be  developed  by  the  Commission,  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
States,  shall  all  be  aimed  at  economic  development.  Past  criteria 
(within  existing  Federal  expen ditures,  which  shall  continue  to  be 
applied  through  existing  programs,  will  not  necessarily  be  guiding 
for  the  Appalachian  effort. 

For  example,  at  present,  vocational  educational  expenditures  are 
placed  in  certain  locations  because  of  high  unemployment ;  because  of 
the  lack  of  skills  which  characterize  the  unemployed;  and  because 
there  is  a  heavy  demand,  by  businessmen,  for  the  training  of  those  un¬ 
employed.  These  are  worthy  reasons  and  should  obviously  be  con¬ 
tinued  within  the  existing  vocational  educational  program,  but  the 
committee  would  regard  as  appropriate  for  the  location  of  new  voca¬ 
tional  educational  schools,  the  development  of  criteria  that  will  be 
related  to  the  future  needs  of  Appalachia.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  funds  for  the  Appalachian  program  should  be  concentrated 
along  with  other  investments,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  the  future 
economic  growth  of  the  region. 

S.  3  contains  a  program  that  meets  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Ap¬ 
palachia.  S.  3,  after  it  has  been  successfully  implemented  by  the 
Federal  and  State  agencies  involved  in  the  program,  will  enable  the 
people  of  the  area,  through  the  investments  of  private  industry,  to 
.bring  about  the  full-scale  development  of  this  region.  S.  3  is  simply 
'the  opening  step  in  a  campaign  to  bring  the  Appalachian  region  and 
the  people  of  Appalachia  up  to  the  same  economic  level  as  the  rest  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Major  Features  of  the  Bill 

THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

Introduction 

Title  I  of  the  bill  establishes  an  organization  to  accomplish  what 
the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  believed  to  be  the 
key  to  Appalachian  prosperity — “coordinated  action  between  the 
States  and  Federal  Government.”  That  organization  will  be  known 
as  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

The  committee  believes  that  future  public  investment  in  Appalachia 
at  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  level  will  be  far  more  effective  if 
it  is  coordinated.  Appalachia’s  inadequate  tax  base  has  necessarily 
meant  an  inadequate  State  and  local  investment.  The  funds  that 
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have  been  expended  on  development  programs  and  facilities  in  the 
region  would  have  achieved  better  results  bad  they  been  concentrated 
in  a  unified  attack  on  the  most  severe  regional  economic  problems. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  provide  a  more  coordinated 
pattern  of  investment.  What  has  been  missing  is  the  means  to  plan 
such  a  coordinated  attack ;  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  will 
provide  such  means. 

The  Commission  is  not  intended  as ,  and  will  not  he,  an  operating 
agency.  It  will  he  the  initiator  of  comprehensive  program  and  project 
plans  for  regional  development. 

Section  223  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  Commission  will  make 
initial  recommendations  on  each  phase  of  the  programs  contained  in 
the  bill.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  final  decision  on  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  Commission’s  recommendations  will  rest  with  the 
President  and  with  the  States. 

State  responsibility 

The  committee  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  State  interests  are 
totally  protected  in  this  bill.  Under  the  terms  of  section  222,  a  State 
must  give  its  consent  before  any  program  is  implemented  within  its 
boundaries. 

The  procedures  for  approval  and  implementation  of  programs  and 
projects  are  set  forth  in  sections  223  and  303  of  the  bill.  In  summary, 
they  provide  that  an  application  for  assistance  under  the  act  may  origi¬ 
nate  from  any  source  in  a  State’s  eligible  counties,  but  the  application 
can  reach  the  Commission  only  through  the  State  representative  on 
the  Commission. 

This  means  that  neither  the  Commission  nor  the  Federal  cochairman 
can  dictate  to  a  State  what  projects  it  should  recommend  to  the 
Commission,  nor  can  the  Commission  bypass  the  State  representative 
by  approving  projects  and  programs  submitted  by  another  source. 
These  provisions  further  assign  to  the  States  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  maintaining  a  close  and  coherent  relationship  between  in¬ 
dividual  projects  and  overall  economic  development  programs  for 
their  respective  areas  of  Appalachia.  The  committee  would  note  that 
the  critical  role  of  the  States  in  the  Appalachian  development  pro¬ 
grams  calls  for  the  appointment  of  persons  of  the  highest  talents  and 
capabilities  to  staff  and  implement  this  program. 

Since  the  primary  aim  of  this  act  is  to  stimulate  and  foster  economic 
growth  in  the  Appalachian  region,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  be  guided  by  the  criteria  set  forth  in  section  224,  which  stress 
the  potential  for  future  growth.  Here  also  the  Commission  will  be 
guided  by  the  assumption  that  the  individual  States  are  best  qualified 
to  determine  in  their  respective  areas  the  locations  of  significant  po¬ 
tential  for  economic  growth. 

The  Governors  of  the  affected  States  have  been  the  most  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  the  regional  approach  which  the  new  Commission  would 
represent.  They  worked  together  for  3  years  to  bring  about  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  The  report 
of  that  Commission  clearly  indicates  that  the  Governors  have  merged 
their  own  individual  State  interests  within  the  recommendations  of 
the  President’s  Commission  calling  for  a  regionwide  effort.  Their 
views  will  be  expressed  through  a  stable  institution,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  and  the  committee  believes  that  this  procedure 
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will  insure  a  wiser  and  more  effective  program  of  Federal  investment 
as  well  as  State  investment  in  Appalachia. 

Creative  federalism 

The  structure  of  the  Commission  has  been  designed  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  representation  for  both  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 
Its  membership  would  be  as  follows :  representing  the  States  would  be 
the  Governor  or  his  designee,  or  the  person  specified  by  State  law,  of 
each  participating  State;  and  one  Federal  representative,  to  be  known 
as  the  Federal  Cochairman,  who  will  speak  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Since  the  bill  provides  that  it  will  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  and 
after  July  1,  1971,  the  Commission  could  not  serve  as  presently  con¬ 
stituted  beyond  that  date.  The  Commission  will  establish  its  own 
procedures,  but  when  such  procedures  require  a  vote,  the  reported  bill 
requires  that  an  affirmative  vote  be  cast  by  a  majority  of  the  State 
members  from  the  participating  States  and  an  affirmative  vote  of  the 
F ederal  Cochairman. 

"fc  Some  observers  have  objected  to  the  voting  procedures  in  the  bill, 
"i'hey  have  stated  that  the  requirement  of  an  affirmative  vote  by  the 
Federal  Cochairman  provides,  in  effect,  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  a  veto  over  State  proposals.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  majority  of  the  States  have,  in  effect,  a  veto  over  the  pro- 
!  posals  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  best  testimony  to  the  merit  of  this  Federal-State  relationship  is 
contained  in  the  statement  made  by  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton  when 
1  he  appeared  before  this  committee. 


The  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  embodies 
a  unique  State-Federal  partnership  approach  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  a  successful  operation  of  this  program. 

The  bill  provides  that  any  application  for  an  Appalachian 
program  or  project  shall  be  approved  by  the  State  member 
on  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  before  it  may  be 
approved  by  the  Commission. 

It  gives  a  tremendous  responsibility  to  each  State  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  type  of  program  and  project  that  will  work  in 
its  State,  in  approving  and  carrying  out  Appalachian  proj¬ 
ects  in  its  State,  and  in  helping  to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 

Because  the  States  have  limited  financial  resources,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  authorized  by  the  bill  are  vital. 

The  State-Federal  relationships  embodied  in  the  bill  insure 
that  both  Federal  and  State  funds  will  be  applied  effectively 
to  do  the  job  of  economic  development  so  necessary  in 
Appalachia. 


In  most  of  the  programs  called  for  by  this  bill,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  contribute  well  over  one-half  of  the  funds  required.  The 
Appalachian  development  highway  system  program  calls  for  a  Fed¬ 
eral  contribution  of  not  to  exceed  70  percent  of  the  cost.  The  Federal 
Government,  which  will  be  called  upon  to  expend  substantial  sums  of 
money,  should  exercise  a  voice  equal  to  a  majority  voice  of  the  States 
in  preparing  those  recommendations. 


Program — criteria  and  application 
In  developing  the  program  recommendation  which  it  will  make  and 
the  priorities  it  will  establish,  the  Commission  is  directed  to  give  con- 
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sideration  to  pertinent  factors  of  economic  development.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  precise  relationship  between  the  project  request  and  overall 
regional  development.  In  the  development  of  the  region  the  Commis¬ 
sion  should  give  thorough  attention  to  those  actions  that  will  promote 
the  most  beneficial  exploitation  of  the  region’s  great  natural  resources 
including  coal,  timber,  natural  gas,  clay,  shale,  and  other  minerals. 
The  Commission  should  weigh  the  prosperity  of  the  area  requesting 
the  grant  against  the  prosperity  of  areas  with  competing  grant  re¬ 
quests.  It  should  give  thorough  attention  to  the  relative  financial 
resources  available  to  the  States  or  local  units  which  request  assistance. 
Above  all  it  must  insure  that  the  assistance  provided  will  improve 
on  a  continuing,  rather  than  temporary  basis,  the  economic  potential 
of  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  assistance. 

The  reported  bill  specifically  prohibits  any  assistance  under  the  bill 
from  being  used  so  as  to  shift  plants  from  another  part  of  the  Nation 
to  Appalachia  or  from  one  part  of  Appalachia  to  another,  or  to  finance 
the  cost  of  any  industrial  or  commercial  facilities  (including  the  cost  - 
of  machinery  or  operating  capital)  or  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities^ 
generating,  transmitting,  or  distributing  electric  energy  or  to  finance 
facilities  for  production,  transmission,  and  distribution  of  gas  in  any 
form. 

The  Commission  will  also  be  a  clearinghouse  for  expert  opinion 
which  can  be  shared  throughout  the  region.  It  will  sponsor  research 
and  demonstration  projects  upon  which  it  will  base  its  recommenda¬ 
tions.  It  will  be  authorized  to  recommend  revisions  of  existing  laws  at 
all  levels  of  Government,  with  the  objective  of  expanding  the  devel¬ 
opment  potential  within  the  region. 

The  dollars  requested  in  section  105(b)  for  the  operation  of  the 
Commission,  $2,200,000,  demonstrate  clearly  that  the  Commission  will 
not  be  what  some  have  charged,  “a  new  giant  bureaucracy.”  These 
funds  will  enable  hiring  of  a  relatively  small  staff  of  experts,  approxi¬ 
mately  65  people,  who  will  undertake  the  planning  and  coordination 
responsibilities  of  a  billion  dollar  program. 

The  Federal  Cochairman,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  functions  of 
maintaining  liaison  and  taking  positions  on  issues  coming  before  the 
Commission,  is  to  have  a  small  personal  staff  in  addition  to  his  alter¬ 
nate.  The  Federal  Cochairman  should  not  fully  rely  on  the  Commis- 
sion  staff  in  reaching  his  position.  The  Commission  staff  will  consist  of 
an  independent  group  or  experts  producing  neutral  and  technical  in¬ 
formation  and  distinct  in  its  function  and  responsibilities  from  the 
Federal  Cochairman’s  staff.  The  Commission  staff  will  certainly  not 
be  as  responsive  to,  nor  give  as  much  consideration  to,  the  views  of 
the  Federal  agencies  as  will  the  Federal  Cochairman’s  staff.  The 
Federal  Cochairman’s  staff  will  help  him  evaluate  the  conflicting 
views  of  the  States,  the  Commission,  and  the  interested  Federal 
agencies.  The  bill  authorizes  $200,000  for  the  Federal  Cochairman’s 
staff. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  ACCESS 

During  the  course  of  the  committee  hearings  on  the  Appalachian 
development  program,  it  became  quickly  apparent  to  the  committee 
that  there  was  a  consensus  within  Appalachia  as  to  the  most  important 
program  for  future  Appalachian  development.  Witness  after  witness 
told  the  committee  of  the  overriding  importance  of  an  adequate  high¬ 
way  system. 
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That  view  was  shared  by  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  The  committee  quotes  from  its  report : 

The  remoteness  and  isolation  of  this  region  lying  directly 
adjacent  to  the  greatest  concentrations  of  people  and  wealth 
in  the  country  is  the  very  basis  of  the  Appalachian  lag. 

The  President’s  Commission’s  report  gave  the  highway  problem  “a 
double  priority  of  emphasis.”  It  concluded  its  section  on  highways 
with  this  quote : 

Its  [Appalachia]  penetration  by  an  adequate  transporta¬ 
tion  network  is  the  first  requisite  of  its  full  participation  in 
industrial  America. 

This  committee  is  charged  with  the  primary  legislative  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  House  for  highway  development  in  the  United  States. 
The  evidence  that  has  been  presented  to  this  committee  over  the  years 
on  the  impact  of  highway  construction  on  economic  development  is 
overwhelmingly  conclusive.  An  adequate  highway  system  in  our 
times  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  economic  progress.  For  that  reason  the 
reported  bill  establishes  the  Appalachian  development  highway  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  built  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  Federal  aid  interstate, 
primary,  and  secondary  systems.  The  Federal  Government  would 
contribute  $840  million  from  the  general  fund  for  the  construction  of 
a  development  highway  system  in  Appalachia.  This  system  would  be 
designed  to  provide  access  to  the  presently  almost  inaccessible  sub- 
regions  of  Appalachia.  These  highways,  while  they  would  ease  the 
traffic  congestion  in  some  parts  of  Appalachia,  will  not  be  constructed 
with  that  particular  objective  in  mind.  They  will  rather  be  built  as 
instruments  of  economic  development.  They  will  be  built  to  generate 
traffic  where  none  presently  exists.  They  will  do  so  because  they  will 
open  up  areas  to  development  which,  because  of  their  present  remote¬ 
ness  and  isolation,  cannot  be  developed. 

Appalachia  is  a  land  of  promise.  Its  natural  resources  foretell  both 
its  industrial  and  recreational  future.  Until  its  natural  resources  can 
be  moved  swiftly  to  their  processing  sites  and  then  to  their  markets, 
they  will  remain  an  unrealized  potential.  Tourism,  upon  which  a 
substantial  part  of  Appalachia’s  future  prosperity  will  rest,  cannot  be 
exploited  until  travel  time  both  into  and  within  the  region  is  im¬ 
proved.  The  Appalachian  development  highway  system  will  provide 
the  means  to  insure  that  this  industrial  and  recreational  potential  is 
realized. 

The  scenic  highlands  of  Appalachia,  like  the  region’s  coal  and  water 
resources,  have  been  as  much  of  a  handicap  as  a  blessing  in  the  past, 
yet  they  hold  great  developmental  promise.  The  Appalachian  Moun¬ 
tain  barrier  has  contributed  to  the  region’s  underdevelopment,  but  it 
has  also  left  scenic  areas  which  can  be  developed  to  serve  the  country’s 
great  urban  concentrations  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  centers  of  the  Midwest  and  South. 

The  specific  programs  of  this  bill  will  clearly  and  meaningfully 
contribute  to  the  future  development,  both  by  private  and  public 
enterprise,  of  the  region’s  recreation  resources.  The  development 
highways  and  access  roads  will  for  the  first  time  make  the  region, 
and  development  sites  therein,  fully  accessible  to  tourists  and  part- 
time  residents  from  both  within  and  without  the  region. 

43-248—65 - 2 
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The  funds  for  this  program  will  be  provided  from  the  general  fund. 
There  will  be  no  reliance  upon  the  highway  trust  fund,  and  thus  no 
threat  is  offered  to  that  fund’s  fiscal  integrity. 

The  States  in  Appalachia  have  put  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
their  primary-aid  highway  funds  into  their  Appalachian  areas.  Page 
24  of  the  report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
documents  that  point. 
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In  addition,  under  S.  3,  the  participating  States  will  provide  $360 
million  of  their  own  scarce  funds  to  build  the  2,350-mile  development 
{  system. 

Local  access  roads 

There  are  sites  capable  of  full-scale  development  in  many  sections 
of  Appalachia,  but  because  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  terrain,  major 
highways,  such  as  those  contemplated  in  the  development  system 
itself,  cannot  always  be  routed  through  or  near  these  sites.  Therefore, 
a  system  of  short  access  roads  is  essential  to  full  economic  development 
of  the  region.  The  bill  would  authorize  the  construction  of  not  more 
than  1,000  miles  of  such  short  access  roads  from  the  major  highways 
to  these  sites. 

This  represents  an  additional  500  miles  of  local  access  roads  over 
the  amount  authorized  in  the  earlier  Appalachian  measure.  The  in¬ 
crease  is  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  administration,  and  the 
committee  was  assured  by  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Development 
■  Planning  Committee  for  Appalachia  that  the  added  mileage  could  be 
T  constructed  within  the  original  and  unaltered  budget  of  $50  million 
which  has  been  allocated  for  construction  of  local  access  roads.  The 
committee  concurs  in  this  judgment,  in  the  light  of  its  knowledge  of 
construction  costs  for  similar  type  roads,  and  considers  it  a  realistic 
estimate  of  the  costs  involved. 

These  roads  may  be  built  to  recreational,  residential,  commercial,  in¬ 
dustrial,  or  other  similar  facilities  or  they  may  be  used  to  accelerate  or 
improve  a  school  consolidation  program.  They  can  be  used  to  provide 
access  to  an  industrial  park  or  to  a  recreation  complex  or  to  a  new 
housing  development,  but  there  will  be  no  use  of  these  funds  for  the 
construction  of  “private  driveways,”  as  some  have  charged.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  committee  that  the  access  roads  should  be  designed  wher¬ 
ever  possible  to  realize  further  the  benefit  of  the  major  development 
highway  roads  by  servicing  job  creating  activities,  offering  prospects 
of  long-range  employment  to  Appalachian  workers. 

Procedures 

Before  any  State  member  on  the  Commission  casts  his  vote  on  a  high¬ 
way  proposal,  he  must  have  obtained  the  recommendations  of  the  State 
A  highway  department.  When  the  Commission’s  plan,  for  each  project, 
is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Commission’s  role  is 
fulfilled.  The  bill  specifically  states  that  thereafter  the  normal  rela¬ 
tionships  which  presently  exist  between  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  State  highway  departments,  established  under  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  will  be  followed.  No  State  is  required  to  engage  in  any 
program  under  the  bill,  including  the  development  higliwav  svstem, 
until  it  gives  consent. 

Though  the  committee  acknowledges  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  resources  development  and  not  the  creation  of  immediate 
employment  opportunities,  the  committee  urges  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  in  implementing  the  highway  and  other  construction  programs, 
to  promulgate  regulations  which  will  assure  the  maximum  feasible 
employment  of  local  labor. 

Standards  for  construction  of  the  Appalachian  development  high¬ 
way  system  would  be  similar  to  those  presently  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  for  Federal-aid  primary  highways.  The  committee 
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understands  that,  in  general,  the  standards  which  the  Bureau  would 
approve  for  the  local  access  roads  would  be  those  which  are  now  in 
use  by  the  States  and  approved  by  the  Bureau  for  secondary  projects. 
These  secondary  standards  are  variable  from  State  to  State  according 
to  local  conditions  and  need. 

The  Appalachian  development  highway  system,  which  will  be  a 
part  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  system,  as  prescribed  in  section 
201(c),  will  place  upon  the  States  the  responsibility  for  maintenance 
the  same  as  all  other  Federal-aid  primary  highways  as  prescribed 
in  section  116  of  title  23,  United  States  Code.  The  States,  in  like 
manner,  would,  by  law,  have  the  maintenance  responsibility  with 
respect  to  those  local  access  roads  that  are  located  on  one  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral-aid  highway  systems.  The  committee  understands  that  the  States 
will  be  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  sign  an  agreement 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  any  local  access  roads  constructed 
under  section  201  of  the  bill,  which  are  not  on  a  Federal-aid  highway 
system.  In  certain  cases,  the  State  highway  department  may  carry  * 
out  this  responsibility  by  an  agreement  between  the  State  and  appro-  \ 
priate  local  officials. 

Section  201(d)  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  States  to  give  special 
preference  to  “the  use  of  mineral  resource  materials  indigenous  to  the 
Appalachian  region.” 

The  committee  does  not  intend  to  exclude  from  the  application  of 
such  preferences,  materials  in  whose  production  raw  materials  from 
outside  the  region  are  commingled  with  those  of  local  origin. 

Section  201(e)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  require  each  participat¬ 
ing  State,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  to  use  coal  derivatives  in 
the  construction  of  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  roads  authorized 
under  the  act.  This  provision  is  for  the  purposes  of  research  and 
development  in  the  use  of  coal  tar  as  binders  in  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  work.  The  Secretary  will  have  the  authority  to 
determine  the  extent  of  use  of  coal  derivatives,  for  suitable  purposes, 
on  individual  projects  in  areas  where  such  products  are  economically 
available. 

In  summary,  section  201  (d)  and  (e)  contain  certain  guidelines  for 
the  States  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  follow  in  selecting  high¬ 
way  construction  materials  for  the  roads  to  be  constructed  under  this  / 
bill.  The  committee  intends  that  these  guidelines  should  not  be  con-  \ 
sidered  as  mandatory  directions  to  either  the  States  or  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  but  should  be  regarded  as  permissive. 

Relation  to  existing  highway  'program 

The  committee  bill  has  been  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  it  au¬ 
thorizes  an  additional  highway  program  for  the  Appalachian  region 
almost  as  large  as  the  annual  program  for  the  construction  of  Federal- 
aid  primary  and  secondary  highways.  This  bill  authorizes,  in  effect, 
a  5-year  highway  program.  It  must  be  completed  in  accordance  with 
section  405  of  the  bill  which  states  that  this  act  shall  cease  to  be  in 
effect  on  July  1,  1971.  Excluding  the  leadtime  necessary  to  initiate 
the  program,  the  effective  length  of  the  program  would*  be  about  5 
years.  Thus,  the  annual  highway  authorization  contained  in  this  bill 
amounts  to  only  one-fifth  of  $840  million  or  $168  million  per  year. 

The  highway  program  outlined  in  this  bill  augments  rather  than 
competes  with  the  regular  Federal-aid  highway  program.  It  assists 
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the  Appalachian  States  in  opening  up  traffic  corridors  that  are  rela¬ 
tively  underdeveloped  at  the  present  time  and  which  could  not  be  im¬ 
proved  to  fully  adequate  standards  throughout  their  length  under  the 
regular  Federal-aid  highway  program  within  the  foreseeable  future. 
It  augments  the  Interstate  System  in  that  it  provides  needed  connec¬ 
tions  between  that  system  and  the  more  remote  and  underdeveloped 
areas  of  Appalachia.  It  augments  the  regular  Federal-aid  highway 
program  in  that  the  construction  of  the  recommended  development 
highway  system  with  funds  made  available  under  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  will  release  regular  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  other  inade¬ 
quate  Appalachian  highways  not  included  in  the  developmental 
system. 

The  committee  was  impressed  during  the  hearings  by  the  cardinal 
importance  attached  to  the  highway  program  by  the  Appalachian 
Governors  who  testified  for  their  respective  States.  It  was  unani¬ 
mously  acknowledged  that  the  road  construction  program  is  a  primary 
requisite  to  the  general  economic  development  of  the  region,  and  each 
of  the  Governors  who  testified  assured  the  committee  that  his  State 
is  prepared  to  assume  its  share  of  the  matching  costs. 

OTHER  FORMS  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  continued  development  of  other 
forms  of  transportation  will  be  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Ap¬ 
palachia.  The  heavy  emphasis  which  has  been  placed  on  highways  in 
this  bill  represents  only  the  committee’s  view  of  the  priority  necessary 
to  establish  an  adequate  transportation  system  in  Appalachia.  The 
committee  trusts  that  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and  all 
Federal  agencies  will  give  continuing  careful  consideration  to  the 
means  by  which  a  better  use  of  other  transportation  facilities  can  be 
encouraged  and  assisted.  These  include  the  air,  water,  and  rail  facili¬ 
ties  presently  serving  the  region. 

HEALTH 

The  hospital  and  medical  services  available  to  this  Nation  have 
J^been  a  major  factor  in  the  progress  we  have  enjoyed.  The  Nation  has 
given  substantial  public  support  to  both  services  primarily  because 
of  its  concern,  from  a  humanitarian  viewpoint,  that  the  less  fortunate 
should  not  go  without  either  service.  Sound  health  services  can  play 
as  much  of  a  role  in  the  economic  development  of  a  region  as  any  other 
instrument  of  development. 

Without  such  services,  no  community  or  subregion  can  hope  to 
attract  modern  industry.  The  managers  of  industry  are  understand¬ 
ably  reluctant  to  ask  their  employees  to  locate  in  a  region  where  their 
families’  health  may  be  jeopardized  by  inadequate  hospital  and  medical 
care. 

In  many  sections  of  Appalachia,  this  problem  is  particularly  acute. 
The  low  income  in  these  sections  impairs  a  reasonable  support  of  pri¬ 
vate  medicine  and  the  tax  base  necessary  for  even  rudimentary  public 
health  facilities  is  nonexistent.  The  committee  believes  that  a  dem¬ 
onstration  program  should  be  established  that  will  provide  for  multi- 
county  health  centers  in  several  of  the  more  isolated  and  impoverished 
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sections  of  the  region.  Funds  for  such  a  program  are  provided  in 
section  202  of  the  bill. 

These  funds  may  also  be  used  to  add  to  or  modernize  the  facilities 
of  existing  institutions  so  that  they  will  be  brought  up  to  the  standards 
which  may  be  necessary  for  a  multiple  county  health  center. 

A  typical  regional  health  center  might  provide  space  for  many 
health  activities:  maternal  and  child  health,  mental  health,  chronic 
diseases,  and  communicable  diseases.  There  would  be  diagnostic  serv¬ 
ices  as  well  as  rapid  screening  for  health  defects.  The  center  would 
include  under  one  roof  all  personnel,  records,  laboratories,  and  con¬ 
ference  and  training  facilities.  Office  space  would  be  made  available 
to  encourage  physicians  and  dentists  to  practice  in  the  distressed  area. 
Space  for  research  personnel  would  be  provided,  and  environmental 
health  services  would  be  programed  and  coordinated  from  the  centers. 

Construction  grants  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  202  may  not 
exceed  80  percent  of  total  costs,  including  initial  equipment.  Under 
subsection  (c)  of  section  202,  for  the  first  2  years  of  operation,  grants 
for  operation  may  total  100  percent.  For  the  next  3  years  grants  for  f 
operating  expenses  may  not  exceed  50  percent.  The  committee  notes 
that  health  facilities  and  hospitals  constructed  under  authority  of  this 
bill  are  to  be  primarily  for  outpatient  use  and  for  provision  of  diag¬ 
nostic  and  treatment  services  to  residents  of  the  area.  Facilities  built 
with  funds  provided  under  this  section  shall  contain  sufficient  capacity 
to  provide  services  to  needy  patients.  The  operating  funds  authorized 
in  subsection  (c)  of  section  202  shall  be  available  to  provide  these 
services.  Prior  consideration  in  the  operation  of  the  centers  shall  be 
given  to  the  care  required  by  the  patient,  rather  than  to  his  financial 
ability  to  pay  for  medical  services. 

The  committee  also  understands  that  under  section  202(c),  which 
provides  for  operation  of  these  facilities,  the  operating  costs  with 
respect  to  hospitals  and  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers  is  defined 
as  the  cost  of  operation  of  such  facilities  after  deduction  of  any  con¬ 
tributions  or  fees  from  States  or  local  governments,  private  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  individuals. 

The  fluids  available  for  operation  under  section  202(c)  shall  be 
available  only  for  those  hospitals  which  are  constructed  or  modernized 
under  section  202  (a)  and  (b).  They  will  not  be  available  to  others 
hospitals  presently  in  existence  or  those  that  will  be  constructed  under* 
other  public  or  private  programs. 

LAND  STABILIZATION,  CONSERVATION,  AND  EROSION  CONTROL 

The  hilly  topography  of  the  Appalachian  region  has  long  been  a 
deterrent  to  the  successful  farming  of  row  crops  in  any  large  quantity. 
The  Appalachian  terrain  has  also  discouraged  mechanization  on  the 
region’s  farms  so  necessary  for  profitable  farming  operations.  Over 
the  years  the  steeply  sloped  Appalachian  farms  have  remained  largely 
unproductive  and  have  undergone  severe  erosion.  The  resulting  de¬ 
nuded  slopes  have  marred  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  land  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  siltation  of  its  streams,  thus  inhibiting  the  development 
of  recreation. 

If  the  land  of  the  Appalachian  region  is  to  play  a  role  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  economic  level  of  the  area,  the  acreage  which  cur- 
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rently  is  submarginal  must  be  provided  with  a  productive  vegetative 
cover  and  other  treatment  measures  in  order  to  check  its  deterioration. 

Section  203  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  further  deterioration  of 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  8.6  million  acres  within  the  Appalachian 
region  requiring  improvement,  under  a  program  patterned  after  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program  now  applicable  to  10  Western 
States.  The  language  of  this  section  has  been  changed  from  that  of 

the  bill  as  introduced  to  make  clear  the  emphasis  on  conservation 

through  land  improvements  and  erosion  control. 

As  one  of  our  committee  members  said  during  the  hearings : 

I  would  say  that  this  new  section  fully  meets  the  objection 
that  those  of  us  had  to  the  section  originally  contained  in  the 
bill  *  *  *  [The  new]  section  *  *  *  does  not  go  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  attempting  to  put  them  in  cattle  operations  but  *  *  * 

approaches  a  broad  field  of  land  improvement,  erosion  control 
(and),  soil  conservation  *  *  *  So  I  think  it  is  an  entirely  dif- 
b  ferent  philosophy  we  have  in  this  section ;  and  I  think  com¬ 
pletely  meets  the  objections  of  those  of  us  who  found  the 
other  [section]  wholly  unacceptable. 

Section  203  embodies  provisions  aimed  at  conserving  the  land  re¬ 
sources  of  the  region.  The  problem  in  Appalachia  is  fundamentally 
one  of  erosion  of  the  hillsides.  Such  practices  as  terracing,  upstream 
tanks,  flood-control  ponds,  and  the  planting  of  leguminous  crops  can 
be  of  great  long-range  benefit. 

Section  203  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into 
agreements  of  not  more  than  10  years  with  landowners,  operators,  and 
occupiers  in  providing  for  reclamation  and  conservation  practices 
designed  to  control  runoff  and  restore  fertility  to  the  farms.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  may  furnish  technical  and  financial  assistance  in  establishing 
these  practices  and  grants  for  this  purpose  are  authorized  not  to  exceed 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such  programs  on  50  acres  of 
land  occupied  by  any  individual  farmer.  This  section  would  protect 
a  farmer  entering  into  such  conservation  practices  against  loss  of  crop 
acreage  and  allotment  histories  during  such  a  period  and  an  equal 
period  thereafter. 

The  agreement  would  be  designed  to  insure  that  the  funds  are  uti- 
>  lized  to  improve  the  land  under  established  procedures  and  that,  for 
the  period  of  the  agreement,  the  land  is  adequately  maintained.  Its 
terms  would  seek  to  achieve  land  stabilization  and  erosion  and  sediment 
control  through  changes  in  land  use  and  conservation  treatment,  in¬ 
cluding  the  establishment  of  practices  for  the  conservation  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  soil,  wrater,  woodland,  wildlife,  and  recreation  resources. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance,  the  landowner,  or  such  other 
persons  must  (1)  show  that  he  has  control  over  the  use  of  the  land 
proposed  for  improvement  for  the  duration  of  the  agreement  and  (2) 
supply  the  Secretary  with  a  conservation  and  development  plan. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that  no  individual  shall  receive 
more  than  one  grant  under  this  program.  The  committee  expects 
that  the  program  will  be  administered  so  as  to  give  prior  preference 
to  needy  farmers. 

The  program  would  be  administered  through  existing  Agriculture 
Department  services  and  the  committee  urges  the  Department  and 
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the  Commission  to  encourage  full  participation  of  State  extension 
services  and  the  facilities  and  personnel  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities  of  Appalachia. 

Subsection  (h)  of  this  section  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  carrying  out  this  program,  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  the  services  of  the  State  and  local  committees  of 
the  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  $17  million  are  authorized  for  this 
program. 

TIMBER 

The  hardwood  forests  of  Appalachia  were,  at  one  time,  counted 
among  the  Nation’s  most  precious  assets.  Much  of  the  economic 
growth  of  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  century  can  be  attributed  to  the 
availability  of  Appalachian  hardwood.  Housing  construction  during 
that  period  had  its  primary  source  of  supply  from  the  Appalachian 
forests.  The  push  of  the  railroads  west  was  underpinned  by  ties  made 
with  Appalachian  lumber  and  coal  mining  was  literally  supported  by 
mine  timbers  from  the  region.  Within  the  past  one-half  century, 
demand  for  Appalachian  hardwood  has  declined.  Much  of  this  de¬ 
cline  can  be  traced  to  the  development  of  new  materials  which  provide 
economical  substitutes  for  Appalachian  timber.  However,  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  the  diminishing  demand  for  hardwood  can  be  traced  to  the 
declining  availability  of  quality  trees  within  the  Appalachian  region. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  70  percent  of  the  region’s  forest  acreage  is 
held  by  owners  who  possess  50  or  less  acres.  Such  small  individual 
holdings  make  the  process  of  improving  timber  quality  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  These  small  landholders  lack  the  technical  knowledge, 
the  equipment,  the  funds,  and  the  time  to  manage  their  woodlots 
productively  or  profitably. 

Section  204(a)  (1)  of  the  bill  provides  that  forest  landowners  in  the 
Appalachian  region  can  enter  into  agreements  to  establish  nonprofit 
timber  development  organizations,  chartered  under  State  law,  which 
will  permit  a  cooperative  effort  at  better  management. 

Subsection  204(a)  (2)  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  provide  up  to  one-half  the  initial  capital  requirements  of 
the  timber  development  organizations  to  improve  timber  growing, 
including  better  management,  cutting,  and  marketing  of  timber, 
through  loans  under  the  consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961.  However,  it  is  intended  that  loans  be  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  only  after  plans  have  been  submitted  showing 
a  management  and  program  outline  for  the  proposed  TDO  which  has 
been  prepared  by  State  and  private  foresters  and  individuals,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  Federal  personnel. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  authority  are  to 
be  used  to  construct  or  acquire  any  facilities  for  manufacturing, 
processing,  or  marketing  finished  forest  products.  However,  such 
funds  can  be  used  for  construction  of  facilities  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  TDO,  such  as  construction  of  access  roads,  installa¬ 
tion  of  boundary  markers,  and  the  establishment  of  central  distribu¬ 
tion  facilities  for  the  cut  timber.  The  funds  shall  not  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  land  except  in  the  establishment  of  demonstration 
timber  development  organizations. 
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A  total  of  $5  million  is  authorized  to  carry  out  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  capital  loan  provisions  of  the  timber  development  program. 

COAL  LANDS  RECLAMATION  PROGRAM 

In  any  real,  permanent  solution  to  the  problems  of  Appalachia  at¬ 
tention  must  be  directed  toward  bituminous  coal. 

Coal  is  the  single  largest  resource  in  Appalachia.  Despite  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  employment  in  recent  years,  due  to  a  combination  of  shrinking 
markets  and  automation  of  mining  operations,  the  production  and 
transportation  of  coal  provides  more  jobs  and  a  larger  payroll  than  any 
other  single  industrial  activity  within  the  region. 

Coal  has  gone  through  a  difficult  period,  which  has  contributed 
materially  to  the  present  depressed  economic  conditions  in  many  areas 
of  the  region.  The  industry  was  forced  to  mechanize  to  survive  and 
the  brunt  of  this  technological  revolution  was  the  heaviest  in 
Appalachia. 

The  Federal  and  State  Governments  should,  as  a  part  of  the  general 
economic  development  program  in  Appalachia,  do  everything  in  their 
power,  consistent  with  a  free  market  for  fuel,  to  encourage  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  bituminous  coal. 

Past  coal  mining  practices  in  Appalachia  have  scarred  the  land. 
Because  the  land  was  not  repaired  as  the  coal  was  extracted  from  deep 
coal  mines  and  strip  mines,  many  parts  of  the  region  are  today  not  at¬ 
tractive  to  tourists  or  industry.  The  resources  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  States  of  the  affected  parts  of  the  region  have  been  by 
themselves  inadequate  to  overcome  these  problems.  Subsidence  and 
caving  of  lands  in  cities  built  over  coal  mines  causes  damage  to  prop¬ 
erty  and  prevents  development.  Underground  mine  fires  endanger 
populated  areas  with  poisonous  gases,  while  large  burning  surface 
piles  of  coal  wastes  pollute  the  air,  destroy  valuable  lands,  and  com¬ 
plicate  living.  Strip  mining,  improperly  repaired,  causes  erosion  and 
contributes  to  stream  pollution  locally  and  many  miles  away  from  its 
source.  Another  major  cause  of  stream  and  water  pollution  is  leakage 
from  unsealed  underground  mines  which  pours  acid  into  the  streams 
and  underground  waters  of  the  region.  To  overcome  and  alleviate 
some  of  these  problems,  and  to  conserve  and  make  possible  better  use 
of  the  land  and  water  resources  of  the  region,  the  administration  has 
recommended  and  this  committee  accepts  the  need  for  a  concerted  and 
comprehensive  program  that  will  reclaim  lands  damaged  by  past  min¬ 
ing  practices. 

Section  205  of  the  bill  provides  for  modification  and  expansion  of 
federally  authorized  programs  which  now  make  available  limited 
fmids  to  meet  some  of  these  problems.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  control  of  mine  subsidence.  This  au¬ 
thorization  allows  the  Secretary  to  contract  for  such  activity  through¬ 
out  Appalachia  on  a  scope  greater  than  that  provided  under  existing 
legislation.  The  authorization  limitation  on  the  existing  mine  fire 
control  program  has  been  increased. 

The  strip  mining  reclamation  authority  contained  in  this  bill  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  States  of  the  region  may  more  effectively 
employ  their  long  experience  in  reclaiming  strip  mines.  The  com¬ 
mittee  expects  the  strip  mine  reclamation  projects  to  yield  practical 
results  and  information  which  can  be  correlated  with  the  study  of 
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strip  mining  that  the  bill  authorizes.  The  funds  authorized  for  strip 
mining  reclamation  should  be  used  to  produce  a  wide  variety  of 
reclamation  experiences  so  that  if  the  study  leads  to  recommendations 
for  a  full-scale  strip  mining  reclamation  program,  the  Congress  will 
have  accurate  information  on  the  cost  and  the  benefits  of  such  a 
program. 

Strip  mining  reclamation  projects  are  to  be  carried  out  only  on 
strip  mined  lands  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  units  of  govern¬ 
ment.  This  provision  is  intended  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  wind¬ 
fall  profits  to  private  individuals.  In  the  administration  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  committee  expects  great  care  to  be  taken  to  prevent  any  such 
windfalls. 

The  committee  expects  that  the  benefits  to  be  returned  to  the  States 
and  local  communities  from  this  program  will  be  noteworthy.  The 
sites  improved  should  be  available  for  economic  development  purposes, 
and  the  reclamation  efforts  will  improve  the  communities  where  the 
work  is  undertaken. 

The  Federal  contributions  to  all  programs  referred  to  in  section  f 
205(a)  are  established  at  not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  the  cost  thereof  ' 
by  the  bill.  F urthermore,  these  new  authorizations  will  not  be  counted 
in  any  computation  of  apportionments  to  the  States  under  the  existing 
national  programs. 

Section  205(c)  authorizes  a  strip  mine  study  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  full  cooperation  with  relevant  Federal, 
State,  and  local  departments  and  agencies  and  the  Commission.  The 
Secretary  is  to  submit  to  the  President,  and  the  President  to  Congress, 
by  July  1,  1967,  detailed  recommendations  for  a  long-range  compre¬ 
hensive  program  for  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  strip  and  sur¬ 
face  mined  areas  in  the  United  States  and  for  the  policy  basis  under 
which  such  a  program  should  be  conducted.  The  Secretary  is  also 
required  to  make  an  interim  report  to  the  Commission  summarizing 
his  findings  with  regard  to  those  problems  in  the  region  most  urgently 
requiring  attention. 

The  study  will  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  mining  and 
its  results;  the  effectiveness  of  State  and  local  control  of  the  activity 
including  the  enforcement  of  State  legislation ;  the  public  interest  and 
public  benefits  resulting  from  reclamation  activities ;  the  appropriate  . 
cost-sharing  roles  of  Federal  and  State  Government  and  private  > 
interests,  and  other  relevant  topics. 

To  finance  all  of  these  programs,  the  bill  authorizes  an  expenditure 
of  $36,500,000  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 1967. 

WATER  RESOURCES 

An  abundant  annual  rainfall  in  Appalachia  gives  the  region  a  water 
resource  potential  that  can  be  found  in  few  other  areas  of  the  country. 
Unfortunately,  this  potential  has  never  been  fully  realized,  and  all  too 
often  water  is  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  in  Appalachia. 

With  proper  control  and  management,  Appalachia’s  water  resources 
can  become  the  region’s  most  precious  natural  asset,  providing  almost 
unlimited  opportunities  for  recreational  activities  and  incentives  for 
industrial  development.  The  comprehensive  management  of  Appa¬ 
lachian  water  resources  can  bring  an  end  to  the  frequent  floods  which 
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devastate  many  parts  of  the  region  and  to  the  periods  of  drought 
which  often  imperil  the  health  and  the  economy  of  its  communities. 
Controlled  water  will  also  help  alleviate  the  pollution  of  Appalachian 
streams,  including  the  4,000  miles  of  the  region’s  waterways  now 
polluted  by  acid  drainage  from  coal  mines. 

The  fullest  possible  development  of  Appalachia’s  water  resources  is 
essential  to  the  economic  progress  which  this  bill  is  intended  to  stim¬ 
ulate  and  therefore  stands  as  a  key  provision  of  the  bill. 

Section  206  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  conduct  a 
thorough  survey  of  Appalachia’s  water  resources,  in  consultation 
with  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and  all  appropriate  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  agencies.  This  resource  survey  will  be  correlated  with 
existing  river  basin  studies,  and  it  is  expected  that  optimum  use  can  be 
made  of  the  region’s  water  resource  potential  when  the  study  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  resulting  plan  is  presented  to  the  President  and  then  to 
the  Congress  by  December  31, 1968. 

The  committee  has  been  assured  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
^Avill  seek  the  cooperation  and  enlist  the  full  participation  of  other  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local  agencies  engaged  in  water  resource  develop¬ 
ment.  Furthermore,  since  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  specific 
statutory  authority  for  the  development  of  water  and  related  land 
resources  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  of  Appalachia,  the  committee 
intends  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  will  delegate  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  water  resources  study  in  that  portion  of  Appa¬ 
lachia  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that  the  special  programs  and 
activities  provided  for  in  this  bill  are  intended  to  supplement,  not  to 
replace,  programs  of  resource  development  conducted  in  Appalachia 
by  utilization  of  other  statutes.  In  fact,  if  the  objectives  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  are  to  be  achieved,  it  is  essential  tnat  existing  programs  such  as 
TVA  go  forward  and,  where  it  is  possible,  be  accelerated. 

The  committee  also  understands  from  testimony  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  will  not  delay  authorized  study  programs,  or  the  reporting 
of  existing  sudies  which  contain  favorable  recommendations,  because  of 
the  new  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  this  section.  It  is  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  intention  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  should  give  particular 
^consideration  to  changes  in  existing  cost-benefit  criteria  for  those 
"projects  which  obviously  will  be  essential  to  the  economic  development 
of  Appalachia.  The  Secretary  should  reevaluate  these  criteria  in  light 
of  the  substantial  investments  which  this  bill  will  provide  for  the 
region.  The  Secretary  will  apply  such  reevaluation  to  past  recommen¬ 
dations  on  projects  and  to  the  new  projects  which  will  be  considered 
in  his  survey. 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  $5  million  is  authorized  for 
the  period  ending  June  30, 1967. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

The  technological  revolution  taking  place  today  in  the  United  States 
has  made  its  greatest  impact  in  Appalachia.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  technological  advances  in  mining,  heavy  industry,  and  agricul¬ 
ture  have  contributed  most  of  the  unemployment  problems  which 
plague  Appalachia  today. 
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Of  the  several  hundred  thousand  unemployed  in  Appalachia,  most 
are  either  unskilled,  semiskilled,  or  possess  skills  for  which  there  is  no 
longer  any  demand.  Sufficient  facilities  for  vocational  training  do  not 
exist  in  the  region,  which  is  already  hard  pressed  to  finance  and  main¬ 
tain  an  adequate  public  school  system.  Clearly,  vocational  education 
must  be  provided  on  a  much  larger  scale  if  Appalachia  is  ever  to  over¬ 
come  the  debilitating  effects  of  massive  unemployment. 

Because  of  the  serious  shortage  of  vocational  school  facilities  in  the 
Appalachian  region,  this  bill  provides  more  funds  to  the  Appalachian 
portions  of  the  11  affected  States.  Section  211  therefore  authorizes  a 
Federal  supplement  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  of  $16 
million  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1967,  for  construction  of  school 
facilities  within  the  Appalachian  region. 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT 

Inadequate  waste  treatment,  through  the  lack  of  sewage  treatment 
facilities,  is  a  serious  Appalachian  problem  which  threatens  the  health 
of  its  people  and  discourages  economic  development.  Section  212  of 
the  bill  therefore  provides  a  total  of  $6  million  for  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1967,  to  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  control 
facilities,  under  the  terms  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  which 
authorizes  such  construction. 

As  this  section  states,  these  funds  will  be  expended  without  regard 
to  the  national  authorization  ceiling  or  the  allotment  ceiling  for  each 
State  contained  in  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  This  bill  in  no 
way  changes  the  specific  dollar  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  funds  that  can 
be  expended  for  an  individual  project  under  that  act. 

SUPPLEMENTS  TO  FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN-AID 

The  lagging  economy  in  many  sections  of  Appalachia  has  severely 
impaired  the  ability  of  the  States  and  local  communities  to  raise  funds 
needed  to  match  Federal  grants.  Many  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  utilized  by  local  communities  because  local  or  State 
matching  funds  are  not  available. 

Hospitals  are  not  built  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  because  local 
matching  dollars  cannot  be  obtained.  Many  communities  in  the  re¬ 
gion  have  no  general  aviation  service  because  they  cannot  muster  the 
local  contribution  to  match  Federal  grants  under  the  Federal  Airport 
Act.  Appalachia’s  full  entitlement  under  the  small  watershed  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  used  because  local  match¬ 
ing  money  is  not  available. 

In  light  of  this,  section  214  of  the  bill  authorizes  $90  million  to  aid 
local  communities  in  their  efforts  to  meet  the  local  share  of  existing 
grant-in-aid  programs.  Under  this  authority  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  empowered,  following  appropriate  consultation,  to  allocate 
funds — 

for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal  contribu¬ 
tion  *  *  *  above  the  fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of 
such  projects  otherwise  authorized  by  the  applicable  law. 
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Total  Federal  participation  is  not  to  exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
each  project.  The  grant-in-aid  programs  concerned  are  those  relating 
to  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  construction  and  equipment  of  facili¬ 
ties  but  the  supplementation  provided  is  not  to  apply  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  highways  and  access  roads  authorized  by  section  201  of  the  bill, 
or  any  other  highway  program,  or  to  any  loan  or  other  Federal  finan¬ 
cially  assisted  program,  except  a  grant-in-aid  program. 

The  committee  intends  that  this  special  program  shall  be  used  only 
to  supplement  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  which  funds 
are  available  and  the  section  specifically  so  provides.  It  cannot  be 
used  to  pick  up  the  total  Federal  share  of  a  program  for  which  legis¬ 
lative  authorization  exists,  but  for  which  no  funds  have  been  ap¬ 
propriated.  For  example,  the  legislative  authorization  for  the  public 
facility  grant  program  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  still  exists 
but  all  funds  authorized  have  been  appropriated  and  Congress  has  not 
increased  the  authorization  for  further  funds  for  its  effective  con¬ 
tinuation.  The  supplemental  program  established  by  section  214  of 
this  bill  could  not  be  used  to  provide  a  Federal  contribution  under 
that  program,  since  its  own  funds  have  been  exhausted. 

LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS 

One  of  the  most  impressive  trends  within  the  Appalachian  region 
is  the  bootstrap  effort  which  local  communities  have  made  to  improve 
their  own  situation.  In  some  parts  of  Appalachia  these  efforts  have 
been  undertaken  by  individual  communities  and  counties  operating 
through  both  public  and  private  organizations.  In  other  parts  of 
Appalachia,  because  of  the  sparse  population,  multicounty  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  formed  to  bring  greater  strength  to  an  economic 
development  effort. 

As  has  been  stated,  many  of  the  counties  and  communities  of  Appa¬ 
lachia  do  not  possess  the  tax  base  which  will  permit  an  effective  local 
development  effort.  Through  a  combination  of  the  tax  revenues  of 
several  counties  the  basis  can  be  provided  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  development  facilities. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  heartening  trend  should  be  en¬ 
couraged.  It  believes  that  this  can  be  done  most  effectively  by  provid¬ 
ing  grants  to  local  development  units  to  cover  their  administrative 
expenses.  The  biggest  obstacle  which  these  local  units  face  is  their 
inability  to  recruit  trained  professionals  to  guide  their  development 
efforts.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  more  isolated  and  less  pros¬ 
perous  sections  of  Appalachia.  Section  302(a)  (1)  of  the  bill  author¬ 
izes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  grants  which  shall  not  exceed 
75  percent  of  total  expenses,  to  local  units  solely  to  cover  the  cost  of 
administering  their  development  program.  These  grants  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  only  3  years.  The  committee  expects  the  local  units,  at  the 
end  of  3  years  to  have  obtained  that  position  wherein  they  can  finance 
their  own  staff  costs. 

The  Secretary  will  receive  recommendations  from  the  Commission 
as  to  which  districts  are  most  in  need  of  such  administrative  assistance. 
The  bill  permits  the  Secretary  to  contract  with  the  local  units  through 
the  Commission,  if  he  deems  such  a  procedure  to  be  desirable. 
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The  Commission  will  insure  that  local  development  districts  which 
receive  such  expenses  are  bona  fide  development  units  by  obtaining 
certifications  from  the  States  to  that  effect.  Section  301  of  the  bill 
provides  for  such  a  procedure  and  stipulates  the  characteristics  which 
those  districts  must  possess  if  they  are  to  be  certified. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  under 
section  302(a)  (1).  It  is  the  committee’s  intention  that  these  funds 
must  be  entirely  used  for  areas  within  the  region. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Both  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and  this 
committee  believe  that  many  questions  affecting  the  future  of  Appa¬ 
lachia  are  as  yet  not  answered.  For  example,  a  substantial  amount  of 
research  must  be  undertaken  to  determine  how  weak  and  inefficient 
local  units  of  government  can  be  provided  with  more  effective  develop¬ 
ment  programs.  It  is  obvious  that  what  may  be  beneficial  to  one  sub- 
region  of  Appalachia  might  be  harmful  to  another. 

No  one  is  fully  aware  of  the  potential  utilization  of  any  Appalachian 
raw  materials.  Additional  research  must  be  undertaken  to  obtain  that 
information.  Tourism  is  not  fully  understood  as  a  means  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  region.  Additional  facts  are  necessary  to  provide  that 
understanding. 

Therefore,  section  302(a)  (2)  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  may  make  grants,  either  directly  or  through  the  Commission  or 
other  agencies  for  such  research  and  investigation. 

The  bill  states  under  this  section  that  funds  may  not  be  used  for 
“construction  purposes.”  This  language  is  designed  to  prevent  con¬ 
struction  of  new  research  facilities,  either  public  or  private.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  prevent  construction  of  new  laboratories  or  other  research 
units.  However,  it  is  not  intended  to  prevent  construction  of  struc¬ 
tures  that  are  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  research  program. 

Under  no  circumstances  shall  the  funds  available  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  be  used  for  the  erection  of  any  production  facilities,  private  or 
public.  Demonstration  power  production  units  or  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  units  are  clearly  prohibited  from  receiving  assistance  under  this 
act. 

Subsection  302(d)  requh’es  that  information,  copyrights,  data,  in¬ 
ventions,  and  patents  arising  out  of  scientific  and  technological  re¬ 
search  and  developmental  activities  authorized  by  the  act  shall  be 
made  freely  available  to  the  public.  The  language  is  similar  to  that 
present  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  and  Research  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
427  ( i ) )  and  would  require  the  Appalachian  programs  to  follow  the 
same  patent  policies  and  practices  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority’s  research  and  development  activities, 
especially  in  fertilizer,  have  benefited  not  only  the  TVA  region  but 
also  the  entire  Nation.  This  has  also  been  true  with  the  results  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  research  and  development  activities, 
for  example  frozen  orange  juice,  pressurized  spray  can  and  valve, 
stretch  cotton,  hog  cholera  vaccine,  the  plastic  squeeze  bottle,  insec¬ 
ticides,  dehydrated  and  frozen  foods,  hybrid  corn,  and  agricultural 
harvesting  and  marketing  equipment. 
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FUTURE  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  REGION 

Section  403  provides  for  the  possible  future  participation  of  certain 
counties  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  Appalachian  program.  This 
section  does  not  automatically  bring  these  counties  of  the  State  of 
New  York  into  the  program.  It  is  only  intended  to  provide  the  means 
whereby  certain  counties  of  New  York,  under  conditions  established 
by  both  the  Appalachian  Commission  and  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
may  participate  in  the  future. 

TERMINATION 

The  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  a  Federal  investment  program 
that  will  assist  Appalachia  to  better  participate  in  the  Nation’s  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  The  committee  does  not  intend  to  create  an  Appalach¬ 
ian  program  in  perpetuity.  It  anticipates  that  the  benefits  of  this 
program  will  justify  ending  the  Federal  Government’s  special  effort. 
For  that  reason,  section  405  requires  that  this  bill  will  not  be  in  effect 
after  July  1, 1971. 

The  close  cooperation  that  this  bill  will  establish  between  the  States 
need  not  end  at  that  date.  An  interstate  compact  can  continue  this 
cooperative  State  effort  and  Congress  would  certainly  give  thorough 
attention  to  legislation  establishing  such  a  compact  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Committee  Hearings 

The  Ad  Hoc  Subcommitee  on  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  conducted  hearings  on  H.R.  4  and 
S.  3  and  related  bills  on  February  3,  4,  and  5.  At  that  time,  the  com¬ 
mittee  received  testimony  from  all  of  the  Governors  of  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  States.  In  addition,  Members  of  Congress  and  interested  private 
citizens  and  organizations  were  heard. 

The  committee  did  not  believe  it  necessary  to  duplicate  last  year’s 
voluminous  testimony  on  similar  legislation.  Hearings  on  last  year’s 
bills  covered  14  days. 

Committee  Recommendations 

The  committee  recommends  the  enactment  of  S  3.  The  committee 
believes  this  program  is  an  imaginative  and  prudent  beginning  of  a 
long  awaited  and  overdue  effort  to  improve  the  opportunities  available 
to  the  citizens  of  the  Appalachian  region.  This  bill  has  but  one 
objective— to  provide  the  people  of  Appalachia  with  the  means  by 
which  they  can  reconstruct  their  own  economy  and  society. 

Section-by-Section  Summary  of  S.  3,  as  Reported 

TITLE  I — THE  APPALACHIANS  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

Title  I  provides  for  the  creation  and  operation  of  a  joint  Federal- 
State  commission  to  plan  and  coordinate  the  various  special  activities 
and  undertakings  involved  in  the  development  and  improvement  of 
the  region. 
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Section  101 

This  section  creates  an  Appalachian  Kegional  Commission.  The 
Commission  shall  consist  of  the  Governor  (or  his  designee)  from  each 
participating  State  in  the  Appalachian  region  and  a  Federal  Cochair¬ 
man  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Commission  decisions  will  require  the  affirmative  vote  of 
both  a  majority  of  the  State  members  and  of  the  Federal 
Cochairman. 

The  section  also  provides  for  an  alternate  to  each  member  of  the 
Commission  and  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Cochairman  and  his  alter¬ 
nate  establishes  their  salaries. 

Sections  102  and  103 

The  Commission’s  prime  functions,  contained  in  sections  102  and 
103,  include  the  continuing  preparation  of  comprehensive  plans  and 
programs,  and  the  establishment  of  priorities  thereunder,  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  region ;  the  conduct  and  sponsorship  of  ^ 
research  and  studies  relevant  to  regional  development,  the  encourage- 
ment  of  the  formation  of  local  development  districts ;  the  provision  of 
a  focal  point  and  coordinating  unit  for  Appalachian  programs  and 
Appalachian  interests ;  and  the  provision  of  a  forum  where  the  States, 
the  citizens,  and  the  Federal  Government  can  come  together  to  discuss 
and  influence  Appalachian  policy.  The  Commission  is  empowered 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  President,  State  Governors,  and 
appropriate  local  officials  concerning  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
and  to  suggest  legislative  and  administrative  actions  wdiich  the  Com¬ 
mission  considers  necessary  to  further  the  development  of  the  region. 

Section  10 h 

This  section  requires  the  President  to  provide  liaison  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Commission  and  a  coordinated  review  of  Com¬ 
mission  plans  and  recommendations. 

Section  105 

For  the  period  ending  on  June  30  of  the  second  full  fiscal  year  after 
the  date  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  Federal  Government  shall  pay  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Commission  which  are  estimated  at 
about  $2.2  million  for  these  years;  thereafter  such  expenses  shall  be  J 
shared  equally  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States.  The  ™ 
Commission  will  determine  each  State’s  share  of  the  administrative 
expenses  and  the  Federal  Cochairman  is  excluded  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  that  determination.  No  assistance  is  to  be  provided  any  State 
nor  can  it  participate  in  Commission  determinations  while  it  is  delin¬ 
quent  in  paying  its  share  of  these  expenses. 

Section  106 

This  section  provides  the  Commission  with  the  standard  powers  of 
administration,  including  the  authorization  to  (1)  establish  proce¬ 
dures  to  conduct  its  own  business;  (2)  employ  a  staff;  (3)  request  as¬ 
sistance  from  Federal  agencies;  (4)  arrange  for  services  from  State 
and  local  units;  (5)  make  arrangements  for  appropriate  employee 
benefit  programs;  (6)  accept  gifts,  donations,  etc.;  (7)  enter  into 
necessary  contracts;  (8)  maintain  a  temporary  office  and  eventually 
establish  a  permanent  office  and  other  field  offices;  and  (9)  take  other 
necessary  actions. 
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Section  107 

Provides  the  Commission  with  the  normal  powers  essential  to  ob¬ 
taining  information. 

Section  108 

Prohibits  any  conflict  of  interest  in  the  conduct  of  Commission 
business. 

TITLE  n — SPECIAL  APPALACHIAN  PROGRAMS 

Title  II  deals  with  special  Federal  programs  to  assist  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  region.  Part  A  authorizes  four  entirely 
new  programs.  Part  B  modifies  and  authorizes  supplementation  of, 
certain  existing  programs  so  as  to  increase  their  impact  and  effective¬ 
ness  in  the  region.  Part  C  contains  important  general  provisions. 

PART  A — NEW  PROGRAMS 

Section  201 

f)  A  system  of  development  highways  and  local  access  roads  shall  be 
built  to  provide  satisfactory  transportation  to  isolated  areas  in  the 
Appalachian  region.  Existing  roads  will  be  upgraded  and  new  sec¬ 
tions  constructed  which  will  open  up  an  area  or  areas  with  a  develop¬ 
mental  potential  where  commerce  and  communications  have  been  in¬ 
hibited  by  lack  of  adequate  access.  The  Commission  is  to  recommend 
the  location  of  the  highways  and  roads ;  before  voting  on  any  highway 
plans,  the  Commission  members  shall  consult  with  their  State  high¬ 
way  commission.  The  procedures  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  highway 
program,  as  contained  in  title  23,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  used 
in  constructing  the  system  unless  the  Secretary  affirmatively  waives 
any  specific  provision  as  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Federal  assistance  to  any  construction  project  is  not  to  exceed  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  project  cost.  The  total  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  program  will  be  $840  million. 

Section  202 

To  counteract  a  serious  shortage  of  adequate  medical  facilities  and 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  adequate  health  facilities  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  region,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  may  make  grants 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  multicounty  demonstration 
health  facilities  including  hospitals,  and  diagnostic  and  treatment  cen¬ 
ters.  Grants  for  construction  shall  not  exceed  80  percent  of  project 
cost  nor  total  more  than  $41  million.  Such  construction  grants  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  both  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963.  Federal 
grants  for  operations  may  cover  up  to  100  percent  of  costs  for  the  first 
2  years  of  operation  and  up  to  50  percent  for  the  following  3  years  of 
operation.  The  authorization  for  operations  is  $28  million. 

Section  203 

To  promote  conservation  and  efficient  use  of  the  region’s  important 
land  and  water  resources,  and  to  provide  a  more  stable  agricultural 
base  for  the  regional  economy,  marginal  farmland  shall  be  improved 
and  protected  from  erosion.  Grants  to  any  landowner  in  the  region 
will  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  improving  not  more  than  50 
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acres  of  land  owned  by  such  landowner.  In  carrying  out  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  use  the  services  of  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service  and  the  State  and  local  committees  established  under 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  He  is  also  au¬ 
thorized  to  use  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  carrying  out  this 
section ;  $17  million  is  authorized  for  cost  sharing. 

Section  20 

To  enable  the  Appalachian  region  to  more  fully  benefit  from  the 
timber  (80  percent  hardwood),  which  is  one  of  its  prime  assets,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  provide  technical  assistance 
in  the  organization  and  operation,  under  State  law,  of  private  non¬ 
profit  timber  development  organizations  organized  by  local  interests. 
These  organizations  may  provide  improved  timber  productivity 
through  (a)  continuity  of  management,  cutting  practices,  and  mar¬ 
keting;  ( b )  consolidation  of  small  holdings;  (c)  management  of  tim- 
berlands  donated  for  demonstrations  of  good  forest  management; 
and  ( d )  establishment  through  donations  of  a  permament  fund  tqj* 
carry  out  the  educational  works  of  the  organization.  Up  to  $5  mil-w 
lion  in  Federal  Government  loans,  but  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of 
their  initial  capital  requirements,  is  authorized  for  these  organiza¬ 
tions  to  be  used  only  for  better  management,  cutting,  and  marketing 
of  timber.  At  least  another  $5  million  will  be  provided  by  the  local 
operators.  The  Federal  loans  will  be  administered  under  the  applica¬ 
ble  provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961. 

Section  205 

In  this  section  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  given  broadened 
authority  to  (a)  seal  and  fill  in  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines,  (&) 
reclaim  and  rehabilitate  strip-  and  surface-mine  areas,  ( c )  execute 
projects  for  extinguishing  underground  and  outcrop  mine  fires  in  the 
region,  and  ( d )  expand  and  accelerate  the  restoration  of  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  destroyed  by  strip  mines  and  stream  pollution  from 
mine  drainage.  This  section  also  provides  that  no  moneys  authorized 
by  this  act  shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  reclaiming,  improv¬ 
ing,  grading,  seeding  or  reforestation  of  strip-mined  areas  except  on 
lands  owned  by  Federal,  State  or  local  bodies  of  government.  The^, 
section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation  withW 
the  Commission,  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  strip  mine  study  by 
July  1,  1967.  The  Federal  share  of  mining  area  restoration  projects 
is  increased  for  this  program  to  cover  up  to  75  percent  of  the  total 
project  costs;  $36.5  million  in  Federal  outlay  is  authorized  for  this 
part  of  the  program. 

Section  206 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  prepare  a  program  for 
the  development  of  the  water  resources  of  the  region.  This  program 
is  to  be  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
and  the  Commission. 

The  resource  survey  will  be  correlated  with  existing  river  basins 
studies  and  it  is  hoped  that  optimum  use  can  be  made  of  the  region’s 
water  resource  potential  when  the  study  is  completed.  The  sum  of  $5 
million  is  authorized  to  carry  on  this  work. 
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SUPPLEMENTATIONS  AND  MODIFICATIONS  OF  EXISTING  PROGRAMS 


Section  211 

A  Federal  supplement  of  $16  million  is  authorized  in  addition  to 
the  funds  provided  by  the  recently  enacted  Vocational  Education  Act 
because  of  the  great  shortage  of  vocational  school  facilities  in  the 
Appalachian  region.  Funds  will  be  made  available  solely  for  con¬ 
struction  and  under  the  same  terms  contained  in  that  act. 


Section  212 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  Appalachia  is  inadequate  sewage 
treatment  which  is  a  deterrent  to  both  sound  health  and  economic 
development.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations  made  in  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  $6  million  in  Federal  funds  is  author¬ 
ized  by  this  section.  These  funds  will  be  made  available  through  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  the  terms  con¬ 
tained  in  that  act. 

^Section  213 

This  section  amends  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  so  as 
to  make  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  an  eligible  agency  to 
receive  comprehensive  planning  grants  under  that  act.  This  is  done 
to  allow  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  take  advantage 
of  the  research  capabilities  of  the  Commission.  The  States  are  also 
made  eligible  to  receive  Federal  grants  under  that  act  of  up  to  75  per¬ 
cent  of  their  cost  of  planning  for  these  regional  programs.  Contracts 
will  be  made  with  the  Commission  on  the  same  terms  as  the  law  now 
authorizes.  All  funds  for  this  section  will  come  from  HHFA’s 
budget. 


Section  211/. 

In  order  to  allow  Appalachian  communities  to  take  maximum  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  which  they  are  eligible 
but  for  which  they  cannot  supply  the  matching  funds,  a  special  fund 
of  $90  million  is  authorized  by  this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  acting  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  shall  use  this 
fund  to  increase  the  Federal  contribution  to  grant-in-aid  programs 
v  above  the  fixed  maximum  portion  authorized  by  the  applicable  law,  in 
f  order  to  decrease  the  local  share. 

The  Federal  portion  may  not  be  increased  above  80  percent  of  the 
cost.  The  programs  referred  to  include  those  authorized  by  this  act 
and  other  existing  grant-in-aid  programs  which  assist  in  the  acquisition 
of  land  and  the  construction  and  equipment  of  public  facilities.  The 
Secretary  may  not  supplement  grant-in-aid  programs  providing  funds 
for  operations,  but  only  land  acquisition,  construction,  and  equipment 
programs. 

PART  C - GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  221 


No  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  may  receive  benefits  under 
this  bill  if  the  total  expenditures  of  State  funds,  exclusive  of  local 
expenditures,  for  the  portion  of  the  State  located  in  the  Appalachian 
region  falls  below  the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for  the  last 
2  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  A 
State’s  expenditures  for  the  Interstate  System  shall  not  be  included. 
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Further,  if  there  is  a  substantial  population  decrease  in  the  region 
which  does  not  justify  a  continued  expenditure  or  if  the  expenditure 
is  now  disproportionate  to  needs  of  the  region,  a  lesser  requirement 
may  be  imposed  by  the  President. 

Section  222 

This  section  insures  that  no  State  will  be  required  to  engage  in  or 
accept  any  program  without  its  consent.  The  consent  of  a  State  to  a 
program  for  which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  act  will  be  given 
by  that  State  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  State  consents  to 
receive  assistance  under  the  basic  statute  authorizing  that  assistance. 

Section  223 

To  more  clearly  delineate  the  role  of  the  Commission  in  the  program 
planning  process  this  section  provides  that  no  programs  or  projects 
authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  implemented  until  the  Commission  has 
submitted  the  program  and  project  plans  to  the  President  or  such  officer 
or  officers  as  he  may  designate,  and  they  have  either  approved  or  modi-^ 
tied  the  plans.  The  Commission  must  have  consulted  with  appropriate** 
State  officials  concerned  with  the  programs  and  projects  involved  and 
obtained  their  recommendations. 

Section  224- 

In  order  to  establish  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  specific  criteria 
are  set  forth  in  this  section  which  the  Commission  is  to  consider 
in  making  program  and  project  recommendations.  These  criteria 
include:  the  relationship  of  the  project  to  overall  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  including  its  location  in  an  area  determined  by  the  State  to 
have  a  significant  potential  for  growth ;  the  population  and  area  that 
the  project  or  class  of  project  serves,  including  the  unemployment  rate 
and  per  capita  income  of  the  people  of  the  area ;  the  financial  resources 
available  to  the  State  and  political  subdivision  thereof  which  are 
undertaking  the  project;  the  importance  of  the  project  in  relation  to 
other  projects  seeking  aid;  the  prospects  that  the  project  will  make  a 
long-range  contribution  to  the  economic  growth  of  the  region.  There 
is  also  a  specific  requirement  that  the  funds  not  be  used  to  finance  the 
cost  of  commercial  facilities,  industrial  facilities,  machinery,  or  work¬ 
ing  capital,  or  other  industrial  facilities  or  to  enable  plant  subcontrac-^dl 
tors  to  undertake  work  theretofore  performed  in  another  area  by  other 
subcontractors  or  contractors  or  the  generation,  production,  transmis¬ 
sion,  or  distribution  of  gas  or  electricity. 

TITLE  III — ADMINISTRATION 

Section  301 

This  section  sets  forth  a  definition  of  those  local  units  to  which  the 
Commission  will  extend  assistance  through  the  appropriate  State 
governments.  The  State  government  will  certify  local  development 
districts.  Such  local  development  districts  shall  be  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zations  certified  by  their  States  as  units  having  the  responsibility  for 
the  economic  development  of  counties,  parts  of  counties,  or  other 
political  subdivisions  within  the  region. 

Section  302 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  make  grants  either 
directly  or  through  appropriate  public  or  private  organizations  (in- 
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eluding  the  Commission)  to  provide  funds  for  investigation,  research, 
studies,  and  demonstration  projects  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
act.  No  funds  can  be  provided  for  construction  purposes  under  this 
section.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  either  directly  or  through 
arrangements  with  the  Commission  make  grants  for  the  administrative 
expenses  of  local  development  districts  of  up  to  75  percent  of  their 
expenses.  Such  grants  shall  not  be  made  to  any  one  district  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  3  years.  Local  shares  may  be  paid  in  cash  or  in 
kind ;  $5.5  million  is  provided  to  carry  out  this  section. 

The  expenditure  of  funds  under  authority  of  this  act  is  to  be  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  information,  copyrights,  uses,  processes,  patents,  and  other 
developments  resulting  therefrom  being  made  freely  available  to  the 
general  public. 

Section  303 


The  procedures  and  responsibilities  for  processing  and  evaluating 
applications  for  program  and  project  grants  are  defined  in  this  section. 
Such  applications  must  be  made  only  by  a  State,  a  political  subdivision 
'  of  a  State,  or  a  local  development  district  through  the  State  member  of 
the  Commission,  who  shall  evaluate  such  application.  Only  those  ap¬ 
plications  for  programs  and  projects  which  are  approved  by  a  State 
member  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  act  shall  receive  Commis¬ 
sion  approval. 


Section  30 4 

The  Commission  is  herein  directed  to  prepare  an  annual  report  on 
its  activities  within  6  months  of  the  close  of  the  Federal  fiscal  year 
for  presentation  to  the  Governor  of  each  State  in  the  region  and  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress. 


TITLE  IV — APPROPRIATIONS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Section  401 

This  section  provides  an  authorization  of  $252,400,000  in  addition 
to  the  funds  authorized  in  section  201  for  the  Appalachian  develop¬ 
ment  highway  system  and  for  local  access  roads,  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  period  ending  on  June  30,  1967. 

^Section  402 

This  section  provides  that  the  construction  projects  assisted  by  this 
act  will  be  covered  by  standard  Davis-Bacon  (local  prevailing  wage) 
provisions. 

Section  403 

This  section  designates  those  counties  including  political  subdivi¬ 
sions  contained  within  those  counties  in  the  Appalachian  region  which 
are  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  act. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  a  possible  inclusion  of  New  York  counties, 
after  a  joint  study  by  the  Commission  and  the  Governor  of  New  York. 

Section  4O4 

This  is  the  usual  clause  used  to  protect  other  sections  of  a  bill  in 
case  one  section  is  held  to  be  invalid. 

Section  405 

This  provides  that  the  act  will  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  and  after  J uly 
1,1971. 
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Changes  in  Existing  Law  Made  by  the  Bill,  as  Reported 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman)  : 

Section  701  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 

URBAN  PLANNING 

Sec.  701.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  State  and  local  governments  in 

solving  planning  problems  resulting  from  the  increasing  concentra¬ 
tion  of  population  in  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas,  including 
smaller  communities;  to  facilitate  comprehensive  planning  for  urban 
development,  including  coordinated  transportation  systems,  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis  by  such  governments ;  and  to  encourage  such  governments 
to  establish  and  improve  planning  staffs,  the  Administrator  is  author¬ 
ized  to  make  planning  grants  to — 

(1)  State  planning  agencies,  or  (in  States  where  no  such  plan¬ 
ning  agency  exists)  to  agencies  or  instrumentalities  of  State  gov¬ 
ernment  designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  acceptable  to 
the  Administrator  as  capable  of  carrying  out  the  planning  func¬ 
tions  contemplated  by  this  section,  for  the  provision  of  planning 
assistance  to  (A)  cities  and  other  municipalities  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  less  than  50,000  according  to  the  latest  decennial  census, 
and  counties  without  regard  to  population :  Provided ,  That  grants 
shall  be  made  under  this  paragraph  for  planning  assistance  to 
counties  having  a  population  of  50,000  or  more,  according  to  the 
latest  decennial  census,  which  are  within  metropolitan  areas,  only 
if  (i)  the  Administrator  finds  that  planning  and  plans  for  sucli 
county  will  be  coordinated  with  the  program  of  comprehensive 
planning,  if  any,  which  is  being  carried  out  for  the  metropolitan 
area  of  which  the  county  is  a  part,  and  (ii)  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  grants  made  subject  to  this  proviso  does  not  exceed  15  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  appropriated,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  (B)  any  group  of  adjacent  communities,  either  incor¬ 
porated  or  unincorporated,  having  a  total  population  of  less  than 
50,000  according  to  the  latest  decennial  census  and  having  com¬ 
mon  or  related  urban  planning  problems,  (C)  cities,  other  mu¬ 
nicipalities,  and  counties,  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  and  areas  referred  to  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion,  and  (D)  Indian  reservations ; 

(2)  official  State,  metropolitan,  and  regional  planning  agencies, 
or  other  agencies  and  instrumentalities  designated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  (or  Governors  in  the  case  of  interstate  planning)  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Administrator,  empowered  under  State  or  local 
laws  or  interstate  compact  to  perform  metropolitan  or  regional 
planning ; 

(3)  cities,  other  municipalities,  and  counties  which  (A)  are  sit¬ 
uated  in  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
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section  5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  as  redevelopment  areas 
or  (B)  have  suffered  substantial  damage  as  a  result  of  a  catas¬ 
trophe  which  the  President,  pursuant  to  section  2(a)  of  “An  Act 
to  authorize  Federal  assistance  to  States  and  local  governments  in 
major  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes”  has  determined  to  be  a 
major  disaster; 

(4)  to  official  governmental  planning  agencies  for  areas  where 
rapid  urbanization  has  resulted  or  is  expected  to  result  from  the 
establishment  or  rapid  and  substantial  expansion  of  a  Federal 
installation ; 

(5)  State  planning  agencies  for  State  and  interstate  compre¬ 
hensive  planning  (as  denned  in  subsection  (d))  and  for  research 
and  coordination  activity  related  thereto ; 

(6)  metropolitan  and  regional  planning  agencies,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  State  planning  agency  or  (in  States  where  no  such 
planning  agency  exists)  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  planning  assistance  within  the  metropolitan  area  or 
region  to  cities,  other  municipalities,  counties,  groups  of  adjacent 
communities,  or  Indian  reservations  described  in  clauses  ( A) ,  (B) , 
(C),  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection; 

(7)  to  official  governmental  planning  agencies  for  any  area 
where  there  has  occurred  a  substantial  reduction  in  employment 
opportunities  as  the  result  of  (A)  the  closing  (in  whole  or  in 
part)  of  a  Federal  installation,  or  (B)  a  decline  in  the  volume  of 
Government  orders  for  the  procurement  of  articles  or  materials 
produced  or  manufactured  in  such  area ;  [and] 

(8)  tribal  planning  councils  or  other  tribal  bodies  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  planning  for  an  Indian  reser¬ 
vation  to  which  no  State  planning  agency  or  other  agency  or  in¬ 
strumentality  is  empowered  to  provide  planning  assistance  under 
clause  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  above[.];  and 

(9)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission ,  established  by  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 ,  for  compre¬ 
hensive  planning  for  the  Appalachian  region  as  defined  by  sec¬ 
tion  lfi3  of  such  Act. 

Planning  assisted  under  this  section  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  cover  entire  urban  areas  having  common  or  related  urban 
development  problems.  The  Administrator  shall  encourage  coopera¬ 
tion  in  preparing  and  carrying  out  plans  among  all  interested  munici¬ 
palities,  political  subdivisions,  public  agencies,  and  other  parties  in 
order  to  achieve  coordinated  development  of  entire  areas.  To  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  pertinent  plans  and  studies  already  made  for 
areas  shall  be  utilized  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition  of  effort 
and  expense.  Planning  which  may  be  assisted  under  this  section 
includes  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  urban  transportation  sur¬ 
veys,  studies,  and  plans  to  aid  in  solving  problems  of  traffic  congestion, 
facilitating  the  circulation  of  people  and  goods  in  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  areas  and  reducing  transportation  needs.  Funds  avail¬ 
able  under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  may  be  used  jointly 
with  funds  available  for  planning  surveys  and  investigations  under 
other  federally  aided  programs,  and  nothing  contained  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  section  307  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 
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(b)  A  grant  made  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  for  which  the  grant  is  made :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  such  a  grant  may  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  three- 
fourths  of  such  estimated  cost  to  an  official  governmental  planning 
agency  for  an  area  described  in  subsection  (a)  (7),  or  for  planning  be¬ 
ing  carried  out  for  a  city,  other  municipality,  county,  group  of  adjacent 
communities,  or  Indian  reservation  in  an  area  designated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  as  a  redevelopment  area  under  section  5  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  to  States  participating  in  planning  for  Appalach¬ 
ian  regional  programs ,  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  course  of  such 
planning ,  or  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  All  grants 
made  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Administrator.  No  portion  of  any  grant  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  plans  for  specific  pub¬ 
lic  works.  The  Administrator  is  authorized,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to  make 
advances  or  progress  payments  on  account  of  any  planning  grant  made 
under  this  section.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
exceeding  $105,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and 
any  amounts  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 


MINORITY  VIEWS  ON  S.  3 


With  much  fanfare  and  obviously  with  an  eye  to  the  political  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  on  April  28, 1964,  sent 
to  the  Congress  requested  legislation  for  development  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  region.  The  President  focused  the  spotlight  of  public  attention 
upon  the  “deprivation”  of  our  allegedly  less  fortunate  neighbors  in 
Appalachia,  often  to  their  great  embarrassment,  and  proposed  a 
poorly  drafted  and  highly  discriminatory  plan  for  their  assistance  by 
the  F ederal  Government.  Any  proposal  to  alleviate  poverty  can  have 
great  emotional  appeal  and  political  value.  No  one  is  in  favor  of 
poverty,  the  same  as  no  one  is  in  favor  ,of  sin  or  against  motherhood. 
We  fully  support  the  objective  of  alleviating  social,  educational,  and 
economic  poverty  wherever  it  exists  throughout  the  entire  Nation,  but, 
we  strongly  oppose  enactment  ,of  S.  3  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  It  would  provide  preferential  treatment  for  one  region  of  the 
United  States  and  thereby  discriminate  against  other  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  have  equal  or  greater  poverty,  unemployment,  and  lack 
of  economic  development. 

2.  There  are  no  standards,  based  upon  need,  for  determination  of 
the  eligibility  of  areas  within  Appalachia  for  Federal  grants-in-aid 
provided  in  the  bill,  and  there  is  no  justification  for  all  of  the  named 
360  counties  to  receive  Federal  grants  under  all  of  the  programs,  for 
many  of  the  counties  are  quite  prosperous,  and  76  counties  do  not 
qualify  as  redevelopment  areas  or  areas  of  substantial  unemployment 
for  Federal  grants  or  loans  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  or 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 

3.  A  basic  premise  of  the  President’s  proposal — that  family  income 
of  less  than  $3,000  annually  constitutes  poverty — is  extremely  question¬ 
able  since  it  ignores  many  factors  other  than  cash  income,  including 
price  indexes,  homeownership,  home  food  production,  etc. 

4.  The  Congress  is  being  asked  by  the  President  to  enact  far- 
reaching  legislation  on  the  basis  of  1960  statistics  and  data  purporting 
to  show  conditions  of  economic  “deprivation,”  in  the  face  of  more 
up-to-date  information  that  improvements  have  been  made  and  many 
corrective  actions  undertaken  in  Appalachia  since  1960. 

5.  Several  programs  contained  in  the  bill,  including  one  for  100 
percent  federally  financed  socialized  medical  care,  are  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  other  committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
bill  was  reported  without  benefit  ,of  its  consideration  by  such  other 
committees  and  without  their  advice  and  recommendations  being 
obtained  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

6.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  will  be  federally  domi¬ 
nated  through  control  exercised  by  the  Federal  representative,  and 
the  Commission  in  turn  will  dominate  the  entire  program,  with  State 
and  local  officials  being  placed  in  a  completely  subservient  position  if 
they  wish  to  get  programs  and  projects  approved. 
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7.  The  highway  program  contained  in  the  bill — which  comprises 
almost  77  percent  of  the  money  authorization  of  the  bill — is  par¬ 
ticularly  discriminatory  against  other  portions  of  the  country,  for  it 
authorizes  an  additional  highway  program  for  the  Appalachian 
region  almost  as  large  as  the  annual  program  for  construction  of 
Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  highways  and  their  urban  exten¬ 
sions  in  all  of  the  50'  States,  plus  Puerto  Eico  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  including  Appalachia. 

8.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  relative  to  the  special  highway  pro¬ 
gram  for  Appalachia  are  vague,  poorly  conceived,  and  otherwise 
objectionable. 

9.  It  is  inconceivable  that  80-percent  grants  should  be  made  osten¬ 
sibly  for  the  control  and  prevention  of  erosion  and  sediment  damages 
and  the  promotion  and  conservation  of  the  soil  and  water  resources 
of  the  region,  which  would  increase  cropland  and  pastureland  produc¬ 
tion,  and  promote  uneconomic  farm  units,  at  a  time  when  there  is  an 
overproduction  of  beef  and  crops  in  the  country  and  when  the  Govern-  A 
ment  is  paying  farmers  to  take  other  and  more  productive  land  out  ™ 
of  production. 

10.  Direction  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  prepare  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  for  the  development  and  utilization  of  water  and  related 
resources  of  the  Appalachian  region  and  authorizing  the  inclusion 
therein  of  hydroelectric  power  generation  and  other  measures  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  economic  goods  and  services  can  result  in 
the  ultimate  creation  and  Federal  financing  through  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  steam  and  hydroelectric  power  generation  and 
transmission  facilities  and  the  processing  or  manufacture  of  products 
incidental  to  the  development  and  utilization  of  water  and  related 
resources,  similar  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  throughout  all 
of  the  Appalachian  reigon,  and  would  overlap  TVA  since  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  TVA  area  is  included  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

11.  The  discredited  and  ineffectual  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
program  would  in  effect  be  reenacted  for  Appalachia  by  the  back¬ 
door  method  of  increasing  to  80  percent  the  Federal  share’of  the  costs 
of  projects  for  which  Federal  grants-in-aid  are  provided  for  the  con¬ 
struction  or  equipment  of  facilities  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
or  any  other  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  program,  except  for  the  4 
construction  of  highways,  if  funds  are  available  therefor  under  the  * 
act  authorizing  such  program. 

PREFERENTIAL  TREATMENT  FOR  APPALACHIA 

A  Federal  program  to  benefit  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
is  one  thing.  A  Federal  program  to  benefit  some  or  all  of  the  citizens 
of  one  selected  area  or  of  a  few  selected  States  simply  because  of 
their  place  of  residence  is  an  entirely  different  thing. 

S.  3  would  provide  for  a  massive  Federal  spending  program 
($1,092,200,000  to  start)  for  an  area  designated  “Appalachia” — an 
area  comprising  360  counties  in  11  States.  How  the  boundaries  of  Ap¬ 
palachia  were  determined  is  open  to  speculation.  A  spokesman,  who 
testified  last  year  for  the  Governor  of  Virginia  conceded  that  most  of 
the  Virginia  counties  in  Appalachia  are  not  economically  depressed, 
and  he  commented  that  the  prosperous  counties  were  included  “be- 
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cause  somewhere  2  or  3  years  ago  some  individual  drew  a  line  on  the 
the  map  at  foot  of  the  mountains.” 

Regardless  of  how  the  boundaries  of  Appalachia  were  determined, 
the  fact  remains  that  S.  3  would  establish  a  new  special  Federal 
program  for  one  comparatively  small  part  of  the  Nation  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  other  equally  deserving  areas. 

This  preferential  treatment  is  “justified,”  according  to  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  bill,  by  statistics  which  purport  to  show  that  Appa¬ 
lachia  lags  behind  national  averages  in  several  categories.  But 
Appalachia  is  not  the  only  area  which  is  below  national  averages.  The 
Ozark  Mountain  region,  the  upper  Great  Lakes  iron  ore  region,  several 
of  the  Southern  States,  areas  in  the  West  and  the  Northeast,  and  other 
areas  can  demonstrate  below  average  conditions,  in  terms  of  low 
capita  income,  low-family  income,  high  unemployment  rates,  or 
other  categories.  According  to  the  December  1964  edition  of  “Area 
Labor  Market  Trends,”  published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
there  are  620  areas  in  the  United  States  having  substantial  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  502  of  these  are  areas  having  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment. 

Whether  below  national  averages  are  indicia  of  economic  distress 
is  a  matter  open  to  debate.  But,  conceding  that  they  are  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  matter,  the  question  remains  as  to  why  one 
below  average  area  should  be  given  preference  over  other  below 
average  areas. 

We  believe  that  the  special  Appalachian  Federal-aid  proposal  dis¬ 
criminates  against  every  other  area  in  the  United  States  which  has 
unemployment  rates,  income  rates,  and  other  conditions  comparable 
to  or  worse  than  those  in  Appalachia. 

NO  STANDARDS  FOR  ELIGIBLE  AREAS 

President  Johnson’s  original  proposal,  introduced  as  H.R.  11065 
in  the  88th  Congress,  included  in  the  Appalachian  region  340  counties 
in  10  States.  More  than  5  weeks  after  hearings  had  been  completed 
on  that  bill  last  year,  the  administration  submitted  a  new  bill  to  the 
committee,  introduced  as  H.R.  11946,  which  added  15  new  counties 
and  one  new  State,  South  Carolina.  This  year,  the  Senate  added  5 
additional  counties  in  2  States,  for  a  total  of  360  counties,  and  author¬ 
ized  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  after  making  a  study,  to 
invite  still  another  State,  New  York,  to  include  13  new  counties  in 
the  “region.” 

Many  of  these  360  counties  are  quite  prosperous  and  have  no  poverty 
problems  requiring  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government.  For 
example,  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Hamrick,  executive  assistant  to  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  and  director  of  industrial  development  and  planning  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  testifying  last  year  in  behalf  of  Gov. 
Albertis  S.  Harrison,  Jr.,  stated,  with  justifiable  pride,  that  Virginia 
has  the  lowest  total  percent  of  unemployment  in  the  Nation,  equaled 
only  by  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii.  He  further  said  that 
of  the  21  Virginia  counties  included  in  the  bill,  only  6,  or  maybe  7, 
in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  Virginia  need  any  help,  and  that 
some  of  the  remaining  14  or  15  counties  are  very  prosperous,  rather 
than  depressed.  The  most  prosperous  county  in  South  Carolina, 
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Spartanburg  County,  is  included,  as  well  as  the  most  prosperous 
county  in  Alabama,  Madison  County. 

Gov.  Frank  G.  Clement,  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  emphasized  in 
his  testimony  last  year  that  not  all  of  the  designated  Tennessee  portion 
of  Appalachia  is  depressed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  within  the  region 
are  some  of  the  State’s  more  prosperous  industrial  complexes,  such  as 
the  Kingsport- Johnson  City-Bristol  area,  the  Morristown-Greenville 
area,  and  the  Knoxville- Alcoa-Oak  Ridge  area,  to  mention  several. 

Of  the  360  counties  included  in  S.  3,  50  have  never  been  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  or  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act,  and  26  others,  though  once  eligible  under 
one  or  both  of  these  acts,  are  not  now  eligible.  Thus,  76  counties,  or 
21  percent  of  the  Appalachian  region,  cannot  be  classified  as  re¬ 
development  areas  or  areas  of  substantial  unemployment  under  these 
acts  which  were  designed  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  reduce  un¬ 
employment  in  such  areas. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  prosperous  areas  should  be  designated  as 
parts  of  the  Appalachian  region  to  benefit  from  all  of  the  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  provided  in  this  bill.  Obviously  there  is  no 
need  for  such  special  Federal  help  in  these  areas,  and  none  should  be 
provided.  If  the  money  is  to  be  spent,  there  are  many  areas  in  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  which  have  far  greater  need  and  justification  for  it. 

Questioning  of  many  administration  witnesses,  during  the  hearings 
this  year  and  last  year,  failed  to  discover  any  standards  used  by  the 
administration  in  selecting  the  counties  to  receive  Federal  aid  under 
this  legislation,  and,  of  course,  the  bill  itself  sets  forth  no  standards. 
The  stock  answer  was  that  inclusion  of  all  of  the  named  counties  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  concept  of  regional  development  .  It  may  be 
desirable  to  include  prosperous  counties,  along  with  depressed  and 
labor  surplus  counties,  for  the  construction  of  highways,  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  connect  all  such  areas  by  a  highway  network,  but  there 
is  no  justification  whatsoever  for  the  inclusion  of  prosperous  counties 
for  any  of  the  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  in  the  bill. 

It  appears  that  President  Johnson’s  selection  of  the  340  counties  he 
first  designated  to  receive  Federal  aid  involved  nothing  more  profound 
than  drawing  a  line  on  a  map  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  indicate 
the  boundaries  of  Appalachia.  The  utter  disregard  of  need  in  desig¬ 
nating  areas  to  be  assisted  was  further  evidenced  by  the  last-minute 
addition  of  15  new  counties  by  the  administration  last  year,  including 
6  counties  in  South  Carolina,  which  State  had  never  before  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  Appalachia,  not  even  by  the  President’s  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Commission.  Therefore,  8  of  these  15  counties,  including  5  of 
the  6  in  South  Carolina,  are  not  eligible  for  Federal  financial  assistance 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  or  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act.  Also,  of  the  5  counties  added  by  the  Senate,  this  year,  4  are  in¬ 
eligible  and  10  of  the  13  New  York  counties,  which  may  be  included 
in  the  region,  are  ineligible. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  standards  should  be  established  for  the 
determination  of  eligible  areas  for  Federal  grants-in-aid  under  this 
bill.  Otherwise,  vast  sums  of  tax  dollars  will  be  spent  needlessly  in 
areas  that  have  no  special  poverty  problems.  The  necessity  for  such 
standards  is  quite  obvious  when  we  consider  the  6-year  duration  of 
this  program.  The  economic  and  unemployment  situation  in  specific 
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areas  of  Appalachia  may  change  materially  during  the  life  of  this 
program  and  standards  should  be  established  as  the  basis  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  eligibility  of  areas  that  do  not  need  assistance  and  for  the 
inclusion  of  designated  areas  which  would  not  now  be  eligible  under 
such  standards  but  which  might  become  so  before  the  end  of  the 
program. 

UNREALISTIC  DEFINITION  OF  “POVERTY” 

The  administration  takes  the  position  that  a  family  income  of  less 
than  $3,000  annually  is  the  dividing  line  between  poverty  and  the 
ability  to  enjoy  the  affluence  of  American  life.  This  is  an  example  of 
the  gross  oversimplification  which  characterizes  the  proposed  special 
legislation  for  the  Appalachian  region. 

A  family  income  of  less  than  $3,000  annually  may  well  be  at  the 
poverty  level  for  a  large  family  living  in  an  expensive  urban  area.  It 
may  represent  a  comparatively  comfortable  situation  for  a  small  family 
living  in  a  low-cost  rural  or  semirural  area. 

Many  factors,  in  addition  to  cash  income,  must  be  considered  in  de¬ 
termining  the  economic  status  of  a  family  or  individual.  Some  of 
these  factors  are  price  indexes  in  the  area,  ownership  of  homes  and 
other  real  estate,  home  production  of  food,  standards  of  living  in  the 
community,  et  cetera.  None  of  these  were  given  adequate,  if  any, 
consideration  in  the  proposal  for  special  Federal  relief  for  Appalachia. 

If  the  bare  dollar  amount  of  $3,000  annual  income  is  to  be  the  basic 
measure  of  poverty,  then  the  Congress  should  reevaluate  the  family 
retirement  benefits  under  the  Federal  social  security  program  which 
are,  approximately,  one-half  this  amount.  Also,  Defense  Department 
figures  indicate  that  1,049,248  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
had  less  than  a  $3,000  annual  income,  including  all  allowances  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  plus  a  value  of  Federal  income-tax  exemptions. 
Is  this  Government-sponsored-and-financed  poverty  ? 

In  any  event,  according  to  the  1960  census,  229  of  the  360  counties  in 
Appalachia  were  above  $3,000  in  median  family  income. 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  APPALACHIA — U.S.  1960  STATISTICS 

The  report  by  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
sets  forth  a  number  of  selected  statistics  which  purport  to  show  that  the 
Appalachian  region  is  lagging  and  is  in  need  of  special  assistance. 
But  it  is  questionable  whether  these  statistics  give  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  situation.  Although  the  report  was  submitted  to  the  Congress 
in  the  spring  of  1964,  it  uses,  almost  entirely,  statistics  for  1960  and 
earlier  years.  Later  statistics  are  available  but  were  not  used.  Second, 
the  report  compares  Appalachia  to  national  averages — which  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  most  prosperous  areas — instead  of  comparing  Appala¬ 
chia  to  other  economically  depressed  areas ;  such  as,  the  Ozark  moun¬ 
tain  region,  the  upper  Great  Lakes  iron  ore  region,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Nation.  Third,  the  statistics  are  largely  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
percentages,  and  do  not  consider  other  important  factors ;  such  as,  cost 
of  living,  property  ownership,  savings,  credit,  et  cetera. 

Before  the  Congress  enacts  a  special  Appalachian  development  bill, 
it  must  satisfy  itself  that :  the  region  is  in  urgent  need  of  such  special 
Federal  assistance;  that  such  need  is  more  serious  than  that  of  other 
economically  depressed  areas;  and  that  the  States  involved  cannot 
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handle  the  problems  through  their  own  financial  resources  and  reg¬ 
ular  Federal-aid  programs.  The  following  items  concerning  the 
States  having  areas  in  Appalachia  are  pertinent  in  this  connection : 

Virginia 

At  public  hearings,  held  by  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  last  year,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Governor  of  Virginia  stated  that,  while  21  Vir¬ 
ginia  counties  are  in  Appalachia,  as  defined  in  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posal,  some  of  these  are  very  prosperous  and  only  6  or  7  counties  in 
extreme  southwestern  Virginia  are  in  need  of  help.  He  commented 
that  the  21  counties  wrere  included  in  Appalachia  “because  somewhere, 

2  or  3  years  ago,  some  individual  simply  drew  a  line  on  the  map  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.”  The  prepared  statement  of  the  Governor, 
read  at  the  hearings,  contained  the  following  statements: 

I  am  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  counties  in  southwest  Virginia,  the  need  for  assist¬ 
ance  and  aid,  contemplated  by  this  bill,  is  not  imperative  in 
Virginia.  * 

*  *  *  There  is  little  that  this  bill  envisions  that  is  not 
already  being  undertaken  by  existing  agencies  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Virginia. 

Maryland 

Only  3  of  Maryland’s  24  counties  are  in  Appalachia,  as  defined 
in  the  President’s  relief  proposal.  These  counties  include  just  6.3 
percent  of  the  State’s  population.  In  1963,  per  capita  personal  income 
in  Maryland  was  higher  than  in  39  other  States,  and  substantially 
above  the  national  average,  and  the  percentage  of  Maryland  families 
having  an  annual  income  of  more  than  $10,000  is  substantially  higher 
than  the  national  average.  The  State  completed  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  with  a  surplus  of  about  $32  million  and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  with  a  surplus  of  some  $31  million.  As  a 
result,  the  State  repealed  an  income  tax  increase  enacted  last  year. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  in  order  to  inquire  as  to  why  Maryland 
cannot  or  will  not  meet  the  problems  of  its  portion  of  Appalachia 
through  its  own  resources  and  existing  Federal-aid  programs. 

As  to  utilization  of  existing  Federal-aid  programs,  there  is  evidence 
that  Maryland  is  lagging  badly,  at  least  as  regards  the  Federal-aid  ( 
highway  program.  As  of  December  31,  1964,  Maryland  was  next 
to  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  States  of  the  Union  in  terms  of  obligating 
Federal-aid  funds  apportioned  for  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways.  As  of  the  same  date,  only  Delaware  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  ranked  lower  in  terms  of  obligating  Federal- 
aid  funds  apportioned  for  the  primary  and  secondary  highway  sys¬ 
tems.  This  raises  the  very  basic  question  of  whether  extending  an 
additional,  special  Federal-aid  highway  program  to  the  Appalachian 
portion  of  Maryland— as  would  be  done  under  the  President’s  relief 
proposal — can  be  justified. 

Tennessee 

Forty-nine  of  the  ninety-five  comities  of  Tennessee  are  in  the 
Appalachian  region  described  in  the  President’s  proposal.  All  of 
these  49  counties  are  within  the  power  service  area  of  the  Tennessee 
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Valley  Authority,  which  is  reputed  to  have  accomplished  so  much  in 
improving  the  economy  of  the  region.  In  a  statement  presented  to 
the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  last  year,  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  said : 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  from  the  beginning  that,  while 
we  are  here  considering  the  Appalachian  region  as  a  whole, 
not  all  of  the  region  as  such  should  be  considered  in  a  de¬ 
pressed  condition.  To  the  contrary,  within  the  region  lie 
some  of  our  most  prosperous  industrial  complexes.  In  Ten¬ 
nessee’s  portion  of  Appalachia,  for  example,  the  Kingsport- 
Johnson  City-Bristol  area,  the  Morristown-Greenville  area, 
and  the  Knoxville- Alcoa-Oak  Ridge  areas,  to  mention  sev¬ 
eral,  serve  as  the  large  economic  nucleus  around  which  most 
of  our  industry  exists. 

West  Virginia 

This  State  is  the  only  one  totally  included  in  Appalachia.  In  a 
statement  presented  to  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  last  year,  the  Governor 
►  of  West  Virginia  said : 

This  period  [1961-64]  has  been  one  of  great  economic  re¬ 
covery  for  the  State,  with  a  new  peak  of  cooperation  reached 
between  the  people  and  all  levels  of  government.  Just  look 
at  these  facts : 

Unemployment,  which  stood  at  105,000  in  January  1961, 
has  been  gradually  cut  down  to  less  than  60,000  early  in 
1964.  We  have  beautified  and  cleaned  up  the  State  to  make 
it  more  attractive  to  new  industry  and  tourists — and  many 
new  plants  and  a  great  increase  in  the  tourist  trade  are  the 
results.  We  were  the  first  State  to  institute  a  State  work- 
and-training  program — providing  both  the  dignity  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  means  of  earning  a  living — to  thousands  of  un¬ 
employed  fathers,  and  this  program  has  been  so  effective  it 
is  being  recommended  as  a  model  to  other  States. 

The  Governor’s  reference  to  “many  new  plants”  is  confirmed  by 
statistics  concerning  building  contracts.  The  value  of  private  build¬ 
ing  contracts  for  industrial  plants  in  West  Virginia,  awarded  during 
k  1962,  was  $119,500,000 — about  4.7  percent  of  the  U.S.  total  of  such 
I  contracts.  This  is  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  West  Virginia  is  only  about  1  percent  of  that  of  the  United  States. 

Neither  this  extensive  industrial  construction  nor  what  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  West  Virginia  referred  to  as  a  period  of  “great  economic 
recovery,”  during  1961-64,  is  reflected  in  the  report,  of  the  President’s 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  since,  as  noted  above,  the  statis¬ 
tics  quoted  in  that  report  are  almost  entirely  for  1960. 

Pennsylvania 

In  1963,  the  per  capita  personal  income  in  Pennsylvania  was  about 
the  same  as  the  national  average  and  was  higher  than  such  income  in 
the  Southeast,  Southwest,  Plains,  and  Rocky  Mountain  regions  of 
the  United  States.  The  percentage  of  families  having  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $3,000  has  been  well  below  the  national  average, 
both  in  the  State  as  a  whole  and  in  the  Appalachian  portion  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  of  February  10,  1965, 
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Federal  grants  total  in  g  $58,988,000  had  been  extended  to  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  portion  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act. 

Alabama 

Nearly  half  of  the  33  counties  in  Appalachian  Alabama  are  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  region.  Of  these  33  counties,  6  have 
never  had  sufficiently  high  unemployment  rates  to  be  eligible  for 
Federal  grants  under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act,  including 
Madison  County,  which  is  the  most  prosperous  county  in  the  State, 
and  3  additional  counties  were  once  eligible,  but  have  so  improved  as 
to  be  eligible  no  longer.  Thus,  nine  counties,  or  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  Appalachian  counties,  are  now  ineligible  for  such  as¬ 
sistance.  Despite  this,  as  of  February  10,  1965,  Federal  grants  total¬ 
ing  $20,827,000  had  been  extended  to  the  Appalachian  portion  of 
Alabama  under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act. 

Furthermore,  the  report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Commis¬ 
sion  does  not  reflect  the  economic  impact  of  recent  developments  in 
the  area,  since  it  utilizes  1960  statistics.  The  July  20,  1964,  edition  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  contains  an  informative  article  on  the 
economic  boom  in  the  Huntsville,  Ala.,  area — -which  is  part  of  Ap¬ 
palachia.  According  to  this  article,  about  4  years  ago  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center,  employing  some  7,000  persons,  was  established 
in  Huntsville.  The  Army  and  NASA  have  drawn  to  northern  Ala¬ 
bama  many  hundreds  of  contractors  who  want  to  be  close  by  the 
Space  Center.  Last  year,  the  Center  awarded  contracts  of  $1  billion 
on  Saturn  rockets,  and  perhaps  $200  million  of  that  was  to  be  spent 
in  the  Huntsville  area.  Huntsville  has  doubled  its  population  in 
just  4  years,  and  spawned  local  industries  such  as  Brown  Engineer¬ 
ing  which  has  grown  from  a  handful  of  men  to  3,400  employees. 
Huntsville  now  leads  all  Alabama  in  income  per  household.  It  has 
added  one  classroom  a  week  to  its  school  system  for  the  last  9  years. 
Year  before  last  6,000  jobs  were  created  in  the  area.  In  1963,  build¬ 
ing  permits  exceeded  $81  million,  compared  with  a  little  more  than 
$5  million  in  1950. 

Kentucky 

During  his  testimony  before  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  last  }rear, 
the  Governor  of  Kentucky  placed  great  emphasis  on  the  actions  taken 
by  the  State  itself  during  the  past  2  to  4  years  to  solve  problems  in 
Appalachia.  He  stressed  extensive  State  action  in  the  fields  of  educa¬ 
tion,  highways,  conservation,  health,  and  parks  and  recreation.  He 
also  discussed  a  proposed  1965  bond  issue  of  $176  million  to  provide 
funds  for  highways,  schools,  parks,  community  health  centers,  agri¬ 
culture  development,  small  lakes,  libraries,  and  other  facilities.  In 
addition  to  these  State  actions,  Federal  grants  totaling  $27,561,000 
have  been  made  in  the  Appalachian  part  of  Kentucky  under  the  Ac¬ 
celerated  Public  Works  Act.  Since  these  actions  occurred  during  the 
past  2  to  4  years,  and  since  the  report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  uses  1960  statistics,  the  report  cannot  measure 
the  impact  or  effectiveness  of  the  programs.  Certainly,  this  should 
be  known  before  another  massive  Federal  spending  program  is 
launched. 
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Ohio 

The  per  capita  personal  income  in  Ohio  is  well  above  the  national 
average.  The  State  has  a  lower  percentage  of  families  having  an 
annual  income  under  $3,000,  and  a  higher  percentage  of  families  with 
an  annual  income  of  $10,000  than  the  national  average.  It  appears 
that  even  the  Appalachian  portion  of  Ohio,  which  includes  less  than 
12  percent  of  the  State’s  population,  is  comparatively  well  off,  may 
not  share  common  problems  with  the  rest  of  Appalachia,  and  may 
not  need  or  even  benefit  substantially  from  the  President’s  proposal 
to  assist  Appalachia. 

Testimony  prepared  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  submitted  for  the 
record  during  hearings  of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  last  year  contains 
the  following: 

Concerning  median  family  income  in  Appalachia,  those 
for  Ohio  counties  are  substantially  larger  than  the  value  for 
all  of  Appalachia.  The  lowest  median  income  in  any  county 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  region  was  $2,829  in  1959;  the  highest 
was  $4,974.  Concomitantly,  the  median  incomes  of  11  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  Ohio  Valley  region  exceed  $4,000.  For  the  region 
as  a  whole,  the  18-county  average  of  the  individual  county 
median  family  incomes  increased  from  $2,005  in  1949  to 
$4,104  in  1959.  With  adjustment  for  price-level  increases 
which  also  prevailed  during  this  same  period,  the  change  in 
the  adjusted  (deflated)  regional  average  family  income  rep¬ 
resented  an  increase  of  almost  70  percent  (69.9  percent) 
in  purchasing  power  during  this  10-year  period.  These  re¬ 
lationships  suggest  a  different  order  of  economic  condition 
than  that  representative  of  the  other  areas  within 
Appalachia. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  median  incomes  characteristic 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  region  are  not  equal  to  those  of  other  coun¬ 
ties  of  Ohio.  These  inequities  notwithstanding,  the  rate  of 
improvement  in  the  Ohio  Valley  region  (plus  107.8  percent) 
exceeded  the  rate  of  improvement  in  other  Ohio  regions.  It 
also  exceeded  the  rate  of  improvement  for  Ohio  as  a  whole 
( plus  85.5  percent)  in  the  decade  1949-59.  Clearly,  programs 
immediately  applicable  to  the  problems  of  all  of  Appalachia 
may  not  be  of  direct  significance  in  improving  conditions  in 
the  Ohio  Valley  region  if  median  income  constitutes  a  pri¬ 
mary  determinant. 

Georgia 

About  one-thircl  of  the  35  Appalachian  counties  in  Georgia  are  in 
the  area  serviced  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Ten  of  the 
thirty-five  counties  have  never  been  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Act,  and  two  other  counties  that  were  once 
eligible  are  no  longer  eligible,  because  their  rate  of  unemployment  is 
not  high  enough.  In  fact,  according  to  the  report  of  the  President’s 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  in  both  1950  and  1960  the  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  in  the  Appalachian  portion  of  Georgia  was  lower  than 
in  the  balance  of  the  United  States. 
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South  Carolina 

No  part  of  South  Carolina  was  included  in  Appalachia  as  that 
region  was  defined  in  the  original  proposal  of  the  President.  No 
comments  or  information  concerning  the  economy  of  this  State  is  to 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Com¬ 
mission.  Nevertheless,  six  South  Carolina  counties  are  included  in 
Appalachia  as  the  region  is  defined  in  S.  3.  It  is  pertinent  to  note 
that  as  of  February  10,  1965,  none  of  these  six  counties  were  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  and  only  one  was 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  F ur- 
thermore,  one  of  the  six  counties,  Spartanburg,  is  the  most  prosperous 
county  in  the  State. 

North  Carolina 

Ten  of  the  twenty-nine  Appalachian  counties  in  North  Carolina 
have  never  been  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act,  and  an  additional  five  were  eligible  at  one  time  but  became 
ineligible  because  of  improved  employment  rates.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  portion  of  North  Carolina  had  a  lower  unemployment  rate 
than  the  balance  of  the  Nation  in  both  1950  and  1960.  The  people  in 
the  Appalachian  part  of  North  Carolina  have  reacted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proposal  with  a  “mixture  of  indifference,  amusement,  and  resent¬ 
ment”  according  to  an  editorial  in  the  May  23,  1964,  edition  of  the 
State,  a  magazine  published  in  North  Carolina  and  devoted  largely 
to  North  Carolina  affairs.  An  article  in  the  same  edition  of  that  maga¬ 
zine  shows  that  business  is  booming  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State — the  part  in  Appalachia.  Both  the  editorial  and  the  article 
were  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Cleveland  (Congressional  Record,  June  24,  1964,  at 
p.  11496). 

USURPS  JURISDICTIONS  OF  OTHER  COMMITTEES 

Several  programs  involved  in  this  bill  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  committees  of  the  House.  Not  only  does  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  not  have  jurisdiction  over  these  programs,  but  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  cannot  be  expected  to  have  knowledge  of  all  of 
the  details  of  these  programs  necessary  for  full  and  intelligent  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  proper  application  to  Appalachia. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  bill  over  which  other  committees  have 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  are  the  following : 

Section  108.  Personal  Financial  Interests. 

Section  202.  Demonstration  Health  Facilities. 

Section  203.  Land  Stabilization,  Conservation,  and  Erosion 
Control. 

Section  204.  Timber  Development  Organizations. 

Section  205.  Mining  Area  Restoration. 

Section  211.  Vocational  Education  Facilities. 

Section  213.  Amendments  to  Housing  Act  of  1954. 

Section  214.  Supplements  to  Federal  Grant-in- Aid  Programs — 
As  applicable  to  supplemental  grants  for  programs  under  sections 
202,  203,  205,  and  211  of  this  bill,  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
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Service  Act,  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  Library  Services 
Act,  Federal  Airport  Act,  part  IV  of  title  III  of  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  of  1934,  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1958,  and  other  programs  for  Federal  grants-in-aid 
for  the  construction  or  equipment  of  facilities  not  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Section  302(d) .  Pertaining  to  Copyrights  and  Patents. 

No  hearings  on  these  provisions  of  the  bill  have  been  held  by 
other  House  committees  which  have  jurisdiction  over  such  programs 
and  subjects;  no  advice  or  recommendations  have  been  received  from 
such  committees;  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  none  have  been  sought  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  There  has  been  no  opportunity 
for  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  delve  into  the 
details  of  the  existing  programs  outside  of  the  committee’s  jurisdic¬ 
tion  which  will  be  affected  by  this  bill,  and  it  may  have  far-reaching 
impact  upon  these  programs. 

For  example,  section  202(c)  expands  upon  the  provision  of  title  VI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  the  Mental  Retardation  F acil- 
ities  and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963,  as  applicable  to  Appalachia,  to  authorize,  for  the  first  time, 
Federal  grants  for  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  operation  of  multicounty 
demonstration  health  facilities,  including  hospitals,  regional  health 
diagnostic  treatment  centers,  and  other  health  facilities.  These  grants 
will  cover  all  costs  of  operations,  including  salaries  of  doctors,  nurses, 
technicians,  and  other  persons  providing  services,  and  will  constitute 
100  percent  Government  subsidization  of  medical  services  performed 
in  a  facility  constructed  with  80  percent  Federal  funds.  If  the  Federal 
Government  pays  all  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  administrators,  doc¬ 
tors,  nurses,  and  all  other  persons  working  in  such  health  facilities,  it 
is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Federal  Government,  rather  than  the 
States,  local  communities,  or  private  organizations  will  completely  con¬ 
trol  all  of  these  facilities,  for  it  is  human  nature  to  respond  to  the  wishes 
of  whomever  pays  one’s  salary. 

This  provision  constitutes  a  giant  stride  into  the  field  of  socialized 
medicine  which  Congress  has  consistently  rejected  in  the  past.  In  fact, 
a  somewhat  similar  provision — which  did  not  go  nearly  so  far,  for  it 
was  limited  to  initial  staffing — was  removed  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  from  the  administration’s  re¬ 
quested  Mental  Retardation  F acilities  Construction  Act  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  1963.  This  is  an  attempt  by  the  President  to  secure  enact¬ 
ment  in  this  Appalachian  bill  of  a  program  which  Congress  has  always 
rejected  when  considered  by  the  committee  of  proper  jurisdiction.  If 
section  202(c)  of  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  it  will  be  a  precedent 
for  insisting  upon  payment  by  the  Government  of  100  percent  of  the 
operating  costs,  including  salaries  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  all  other  per¬ 
sonnel,  as  a  part  of  all  federally  assisted  health  programs. 

Section  205,  pertaining  to  the  restoration  of  mining  areas,  involves 
another  important  program  under  the  jurisdiction  of  another  com¬ 
mittee.  As  it  relates  to  Appalachia,  this  section  enlarges  upon  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  existing  law  by  providing  Federal  grants  to  fill  and  seal  voids 
in  abandoned  bituminous  coal  mines,  in  addition  to  anthracite  mines, 
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and  increases  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  projects  up  to  75  per¬ 
cent,  including  grants  for  restoration  of  strip  and  surface  mines. 

Paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  Appalachia. 
It  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  a  survey  and  study 
of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  and  their  effects  in  the  entire 
United  States  and  to  submit  recommendations  to  the  President  for  a 
long-range,  comprehensive  program  for  reclamation  and  rehabilitation 
of  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United  States  and  for  policies 
under  which  the  program  should  be  conducted,  which  the  President 
is  to  submit,  along  with  his  recommendations,  to  the  Congress  by 
July  1,  1967.  Clearly,  this  is  not  a  matter  to  be  handled  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 

A  NEW  FEDERALLY  CONTROLLED  REGIONAL  OCTOPUS 

Title  I  of  the  bill  established  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis¬ 
sion,  whose  general  purposes  would  be  (1)  to  develop  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams  and  establish  priorities  thereunder  for  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  region,  (2)  to  coordinate  State  and  Federal  effort,  (3) 
to  conduct  joint  studies  to  identify  the  causes  of  the  problems  of  Appa¬ 
lachia  and  find  solutions,  and  (4)  to  make  recommendations  with 
respect  to  anything  pertaining  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
region. 

The  Commission  is  to  be  composed  of  a  Federal  Cochairman  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
one  member  from  each  participating  State  in  the  Appalachian  region. 
This  portion  of  the  bill  is  defective  because  it  places  control  of  the 
Commission  in  the  Federal  Government  rather  than  providing  for 
the  full  and  equal  partnership  of  State  governments.  The  bill  desig¬ 
nates  the  Federal  representative  as  Cochairman  of  the  Commission, 
and  no  decision  can  be  made  by  the  Commission  without  the  affirmative 
vote  of  the  Federal  Cochairman  and  of  a  majority  of  the  State  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Federal  vote  on  the  Commission  will  be  equal  to  the  vote 
of  all  the  States,  thus  giving  the  Federal  Government  veto  power  over 
all  11  States.  It  might  be  argued  that  the  States  could  also  veto  Fed¬ 
eral  action,  but  this  merely  begs  the  issue,  for  the  end  result  would  be 
a  stalemate. 

The  bill  states  in  its  “Findings  and  Statement  of  Purpose”  that 
“The  State  and  local  governments  and  the  people  of  the  region  under¬ 
stand  their  problems  and  have  been  working  and  will  continue  to 
work  purposefully  toward  their  solution.”  However,  in  spite  of  this 
and  other  lipservice  given  to  State  and  local  governments  and  their 
leadership,  this  will  be  a  federally  dominated  Commission,  which  in 
turn  will  dominate  the  entire  program.  No  Federal  grant-in-aid  or 
assistance  program  or  project  can  be  implemented  until  plans  there¬ 
for  have  been  recommended  by  the  Commission  and  approved  or 
modified'  by  the  President  or  such  Federal  officer  or  officers  as  he  may 
designate. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Commission  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  President,  State  Governors,  and  appropriate  local  officials  with 
respect  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  all  levels  of  government  in  the 
fields  of  natural  resources,  agriculture,  education,  training,  health  and 
welfare,  Federal,  State,  and  local  legislation  or  administrative  actions, 
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and  anything  else  that  is  related  in  any  way  to  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  region,  including  the  generation  and  transmission  of  elec¬ 
trical  energy.  This  authority  to  recommend  is  not  limited  to  the 
programs  contained  in  the  bill.  It  is  unlimited  in  scope  so  long  as 
it  pertains  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  bill,  and  could  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  additional  wild  and  weird  schemes  for  governmental  sociali¬ 
zation  of  Appalachia.  Remember,  the  Federal  Government’s  vote  on 
the  Commission  is  equal  to  that  of  all  the  States.  If  the  States  do  not 
wish  to  go  along  with  some  recommendation  proposed  by  the  Federal 
representative,  his  authority  to  disapprove  and  kill  every  program  and 
project  under  this  bill  in  every  one  of  the  11  States  constitutes  great 
power  of  coercion. 

The  Commission  is  not  a  Federal  agency,  and  it  is  not  a  Federal 
corporation.  Clearly  this  federally  dominated  body  is  not  a  State 
agency ;  nor  is  it  an  interstate  agency  formed  by  a  compact  between  the 
States  and  consented  to  by  the  Congress.  J ust  what  is  it  ? 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  is  a  new  form  of  instru¬ 
mentality  designed  to  exercise  Federal  control  over  a  region  compris¬ 
ing  several  States.  It  is  a  hybrid-type,  federally  controlled  joint  in¬ 
terstate  and  Federal  agency.  State  membership  and  participation 
therein  has  not  been  specifically  authorized  by  the  State  legislatures, 
which  is  the  usual  procedure  in  interstate  compacts,  although  the 
State  Governors  may  have  consented  thereto.  It  is  apparent  that  this 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  F ederal  regional  octopuses,  which,  if  not 
stopped,  will  extend  their  tentacles  into  every  part  of  the  Nation  to 
thwart  freedom  of  State  and  local  action  and  to  make  it  subservient 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  time  to  stop  this  new  move  for  Federal  power  is  now.  If  this 
bill  is  to  be  enacted  into  law,  the  provisions  relative  to  the  Commission 
should  be  amended  in  two  respects.  First,  Commission  voting  should 
be  based  on  one  vote  for  each  State  member  and  one  vote  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  representative.  Second,  the  members  of  the  Commission  should 
elect  their  own  Chairman,  and  there  should  be  only  one  Chairman. 

This  would  restore  the  State-Federal  partnership  relation  that  has 
proved  so  successful  in  other  programs.  The  States  could  then  have 
an  effective  role  in  developing  and  initiating  plans  and  programs, 
establishing  priorities,  conducting  research  and  studies,  and  making 
recommendations.  The  Federal  interest  and  the  Federal  dollar  would 
be  adequately  protected,  for  Federal  funds  would  not  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  individual  projects  until  the  plans  therefor  have  been 
approved  by  the  appropriate  Federal  department  or  agency 
administering  such  program. 

DISCRIMINATORY  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

The  highway  program  provided  for  in  S.  3  is  particularly  dis¬ 
criminatory  against  portions  of  the  Nation  outside  of  Appalachia. 
This  new  program  for  the  construction  of  a  2,350-mile  system  of 
development  highways  and  1,000  miles  of  local  access  roads  would  be 
superimposed  upon  the  longstanding  and  successful  Federal-aid  high¬ 
way  program,  for  the  benefit  of  the  comparatively  small  Appalachian 
region  alone.  The  bill  would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $840 
million  to  pay  up  to  TO  percent  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  new 
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system  in  Appalachia,  which  accounts  for  almost  77  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  the  bill.  This  compares  with  $1  billion  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967  to  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction 
(except  in  public  lands  States)  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  systems  in  all  of  the  States. 

The  States  having  areas  in  Appalachia  would,  of  course,  receive 
their  proportionate  share  of  highway  funds  under  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1964,  and  prior  acts,  in  addition  to  the  funds  provided 
under  S.  3.  The  total  amount  of  Federal-aid  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  highway  funds  already  apportioned  for  fiscal  year  1966  to  the 
11  States  having  areas  in  Appalachia  was  approximately  $237  mil¬ 
lion — about  24  percent  of  the  total  authorized  for  all  of  the  States. 
A  similar  amount  will  be  apportioned  to  the  11  States  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  total  amount  of  Interstate  Highway  funds  apportioned  for 
fiscal  year  1966  to  the  11  Appalachian  States  was  approximately 
$802,700,000 — more  than  27  percent  of  the  total  apportioned  to  all  of 
the  State.  A  greater  amount  of  interstate  funds  will  be  apportioned 
to  the  11  States  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  Appalachian  region  of  the  United  States  may  or  may  not  be 
unique  in  some  respects,  but  it  is  most  certainly  not  unique  in  its  lack 
of  adequate  highways.  If  an  additional  $840  million  is  to  be  author¬ 
ized  and  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  highways,  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  demand  that  such  funds 
be  apportioned  to  and  expended  in  all  of  the  States  (not  a  selected 
few)  in  accordance  with  an  equitable  formula. 

POORLY  CONCEIVED  AND  PLANNED  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

In  addition  to  its  discriminatory  aspects,  section  201  of  the  bill, 
providing  for  construction  of  a  special  Appalachian  development 
highway  system  and  local  access  roads  is  so  vague,  poorly  conceived, 
and  otherwise  objectionable  that  it  should  be  rejected  by  the  Congress, 
irrespective  of  what  disposition  is  made  of  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 
It  would  establish  an  $840  million  program  which  would  be  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  principles  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program,  and  at 
the  same  time  overlap  and  compete  with  that  longstanding  and  proven 
successful  program. 

Among  the  objectionable  features  of  section  201  are  the  following: 

1.  It  would  provide  for  the  construction  of  1,000  miles  of  “local 
access  roads”  to  serve  “specific  recreational,  residential,  commercial, 
industrial,  or  other  like  facilities  or  will  facilitate  a  school  consolida¬ 
tion  program.”  There  is  no  requirement  that  these  roads  be  publicly 
owned  or  operated.  Thus,  Federal  taxpayers’  money  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  pay  up  to  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  constructing  private  drive¬ 
ways  and  access  roads  to  country  clubs,  swimming  pools,  golf  courses, 
and  the  like.  The  opportunity  for  financial  favoritism  and  political 
payoffs  to  the  owners,  developers,  and  operators  of  “specific  recrea¬ 
tional,  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  or  other  like  facilities”  is 
uncomfortably  apparent. 

2.  The  development  highway  system  and  local  access  roads  would 
be  constructed  under  those  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
applicable  to  Federal-aid  primary  highways  “which  the  Secretary  [of 
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Commerce]  determines  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act.”  Why  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  should,  be  given  this  unlimited,  power  of  deter¬ 
mination,  instead  of  letting  the  law  speak  for  itself,  is  not  apparent. 
No  standards  or  expression  of  congressional  intent  are  provided  to 
guide  the  Secretary  in  this  regard. 

3.  The  Senate  amended  section  201  to  remove  the  1,000  miles  of  local 
access  roads  from  the  Appalachian  development  highway  system  and 
to  treat  these  roads  separately.  Thus,  there  has  been  eliminated  the 
requirement  for  local  access  roads  to  be  added  to  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system  and  to  be  maintained  by  the  State.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  twofold.  First,  there  are  no  standards  for  construction 
of  local  access  roads,  and  second,  there  is  no  requirement  for  State 
or  local  governments  to  maintain  local  access  roads  after  they  are  built. 
If  it  is  not  desired  to  add  local  access  roads  to  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system,  then  the  bill  should  be  amended  to  require  that  such  roads  be 
added  to  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system.  Such  an  amendment 
would  necessitate  that  local  access  roads  be  constructed  to  at  least 
Federal-aid  secondary  highway  standards,  and,  through  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  section  116  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  the  States  would 
have  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  these  roads,  which  responsibil¬ 
ity  may  be  discharged  by  a  State  entering  into  an  agreement,  f,or  the 
maintenance  of  any  such  road,  with  the  county  or  municipality  in 
which  the  road  is  located.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  F ederal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  pay  up  to  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  constructing  local 
access  roads  and  not  require  that  they  be  maintained  so  as  to  preserve 
the  Federal  investment  in  such  facilities. 

4.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  201  authorizes  the  States  to  give  special 
preference  to  the  use  of  mineral  resource  material  indigenous  to  the 
Appalachian  region,  and  subsection  (e)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  require  each  participating  State,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  to  use  coal  derivatives  in  the  construction  of  not  to  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  3,350  miles  of  development  highways  and  local 
access  roads.  There  is  no  requirement  that  use  of  such  materials 
not  increase  the  cost  of  these  highways  and  roads,  and  an  amendment 
offered  in  the  committee  to  add  such  a  requirement  was  summarily 
voted  down.  These  two  sections  are  contrary  to  the  long  established 
regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  relative  to  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program,  which  provides  (sec.  1.19,  title  23,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations)  : 

No  requirement  shall  be  imposed  and  no  procedure  shall 
be  enforced  by  any  State  in  connection  with  a  project  which 
may  operate  (a)  to  require  the  use  or  provide  a  price  differ¬ 
ential  in  favor  of  articles  or  materials  produced  within  the 
State,  or  otherwise  to  prohibit,  restrict  or  discriminate  against 
the  use  of  articles  shipped  from  or  prepared,  made  or  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States;  *  *  *. 

No  Federal-aid  highway  program  should  permit,  and  certainly 
none  should  promote,  the  use  of  inferior  materials,  or  materials  that 
are  more  costly  than  satisfactory  alternates,  merely  because  such 
materials  are  indigenous  to  the  area  where  a  highway  project  is  being 
constructed. 
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5.  The  bill  requires  that  each  State  member  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  obtain  the  recommendations  of  the  highway 
department  of  the  State  which  he  represents.  But  there  is  no  require¬ 
ment  that  the  recommendations  of  the  highway  department  be  fol¬ 
lowed  or  even  considered.  Thus,  the  highway  departments  could  be 
bypassed  almost  entirely.  The  very  inclusion  of  this  provision  makes 
it  legally  possible,  and,  in  fact,  implies,  that  the  construction  of  the 
development  highway  system  and  local  access  roads  will  be  by  agen¬ 
cies  other  than  the  State  highway  departments,  without  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  or  coordination  with  the  highway  departments. 

G.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  201  provides  that  the  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  to  any  highway  construction  project  shall  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  such  project,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  deter¬ 
mines,  pursuant  to  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  that  assist¬ 
ance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  act,  in  which  event  the  Federal  assistance  may  be  as 
much  as  70  percent.  The  bill  contains  no  standards  for  determination  a 
by  either  the  Commission  or  the  Secretary  as  to  when  the  Federal  1 
share  of  the  cost  of  a  project  may  exceed  50  percent.  It  seems  obvious 
that  the  Federal  share  should  not  exceed  50  percent  unless  there  is 
a  finding  that  the  State  does  not  have  the  economic  and  financial 
capacity  to  supply  its  full  percentage  of  the  cost  of  a  project;  how¬ 
ever,  an  amendment  offered  in  committee  to  establish  such  a  stand¬ 
ard  was  not  accepted.  In  spite  of  the  50-percent  language  in  the 
bill,  it  appeared  from  the  testimony  that  those  who  will  administer 
the  program  plan  for  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  70  percent  of 
the  cost  of  every  project,  irrespective  of  the  ability  of  a  State  to 
pay  its  full  50-percent  share.  In  fact,  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works  says  that  the  Federal  Government  will  con¬ 
tribute  $840  million  and  the  participating  States  will  provide  $360 
million  to  construct  these  highways,  indicating  that  the  States’  share 
will  be  only  30  percent  of  the  total  cost.  If  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  entire  highway  program  is  to  be  70  percent,  then  the  bill 
should  say  so,  rather  than  misleading  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  by  giving  lipservice  to  a  50-percent  limitation  that  will  not 
be  applied. 

7.  There  is  no  requirement  that  the  Appalachian  development  road  j 
program  be  in  addition  to  instead  of  in  lieu  of  the  regular  Federal-  ' 
aid  highway  program.  Certainly,  there  may  be  a  great  inclination 
on  the  part  of  some  States,  particularly  those  which  are  compara¬ 
tively  short  of  highway  funds,  to  utilize  the  70-percent  federally 
financed  special  development  highway  program  in  preference  to  the 
50-percent,  federally  financed  regular  Federal-aid  highway  program. 
Already,  several  of  the  Appalachian  States  lag  behind  in  their  utili¬ 
zation  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds.  Five  of  the  States  (Georgia, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia)  are  sub¬ 
stantially  below  the  national  averages  in  terms  of  obligating  funds 
made  available  for  the  so-called  “ABC”  program.  And  seven  of 
the  States  (Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia)  are  behind  national  average  in 
terms  of  obligating  interstate  highway  funds. 
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8.  The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $840  million  for  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Appalachian  development  highway  system  and  local 
access  roads,  but  does  not  specify  the  source  of  such  funds.  The 
committee  heard  testimony  that  the  appropriations  would  be  made 
out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury — but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  to  preclude  appropriations  out  of  the  highway  trust  fund  if,  at 
some  future  time,  this  is  considered  desirable. 

A  WASTEFUL  AND  INEFFECTIVE  LAND  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Section  203  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  enter  into  agreements  of  not  more  than  10  years  with  land- 
owners,  operators,  and  occupiers,  individually  or  collectively,  for 
payment  by  the  Federal  Government  of  up  to  80  percent  of  the  costs 
of  providing  for  land  stabilization,  erosion  and  sediment  control, 
and  reclamation  through  changes  in  land  use,  and  conservation  treat¬ 
ment  including  the  establishment  of  practices  and  measures  for  the 
|  conservation  and  development  of  soil,  water,  woodland,  wildlife, 
and  recreation  resources. 

This  section  was  entitled,  “Pasture  Improvement  and  Develop¬ 
ment,”  in  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  the  last 
Congress,  and  would  have  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  grants  to  landowners  in  amounts  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
costs  of  improving  and  developing  25  acres  of  pastureland  owned 
by  such  landowner  in  the  region.  This  proposal  was  considerably 
broadened  in  S.  3  to  include  lands  other  than  pastureland  and  to 
increase  the  acreage  available  for  assistance  per  landowner,  operator, 
or  occupier  to  50  acres,  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  no  increase  in 
the  funds  available  to  carry  out  the  section.  This  creates  concern 
as  to  the  standards  of  the  conservation  program  which  would  be 
established  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  techniques  to  be  employed, 
for  it  will  obviously  cost  more  to  properly  improve  50  acres  than  25 
acres. 

Both  cropland  and  pastureland  will  be  eligible  for  improvements 
under  this  section.  During  the  past  several  years  the  production  of 
beef  in  the  United  States  and  the  importation  of  beef  have  reached 
A  all  time  highs,  resulting  in  the  decline  of  gross  cash  receipts  for  beef 
r  producers  and  a  reduction  in  the  average  net  price  of  beef  for  the 
producer.  It  is  ridiculous  to  expend  Federal  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  more  land  into  beef  production  and,  at  the  same  time, 
expend  Federal  funds  to  maintain  storage  facilities  for  existing  beef 
surpluses  and  to  purchase  excess  beef  poundage  through  diversion 
programs.  It  is  also  difficult  to  understand  why  a  new  program 
should  be  created  for  the  improvement  of  cropland  which  will  result 
in  higher  crop  yields,  when  the  Federal  Government  is  expending 
funds  to  remove  cropland  from  production.  The  increase  in  beef 
production  and  crop  production,  both  of  which  would  result  from 
the  carrying  out  of  this  section,  are  inconsistent  with  national  agri¬ 
cultural  objectives.  The  provisions  of  this  section  apply  to  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  percentage  of  the  total  farm  acreage  in  this  Nation  to 
affect  the  overall  national  objectives  of  the  agricultural  program, 
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and  as  a  result  very  seriously  jeopardizes  the  stability  of  that 
program. 

One  striking  item  about  this  section  is  its  inconsistency  with  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  administration.  In  the  President’s  budget,  for  fiscal 
year  1966,  it  is  stated : 

But  in  view  of  the  market  outlook  for  farm  commodities  at 
home  and  abroad,  farming  alone  cannot  be  expected  to  provide 
a  decent  living  in  the  future  for  more  than  about  1  million 
farm  families,  even  with  continued  Government  assitance. 
Many  low-income  farm  families  will  have  to  find  other  ways 
of  earning  a  living,  or  other  sources  of  income  to  supplement 
their  modest  farm  earnings,  if  they  are  to  share  more  fully  in 
our  national  prosperity. 

This  means  that  some  2 y2  million  families,  living  on  marginal  farms, 
will  have  to  yield  to  the  growing  mechanization  and  enlargement  of  the 
farm  unit  and  seek  other  means  of  subsistence.  Providing  Federal 
assistance  to  these  farms  for  the  improvement  of  cropland  and  pasture- 
land  would  have  the  effect  of  subsidizing  these  marginal  units  and  thus 
prolonging  the  inevitable  closing  of  uneconomic  farm  units.  One  of 
the  cruelest  aspects  of  this  land-improvement  section  is  the  false  hopes 
that  will  be  raised  among  many  of  the  farmers  in  Appalachia  by  sub¬ 
sidizing  uneconomic  farm  units  and,  thereby,  leading  farmers  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  under  present  conditions,  their  farms  can  become  viable, 
productive,  economic  units  when,  in  fact,  this  cannot  be  done.  This 
section  will  perpetuate  the  status  quo,  instead  of  doing  away  with 
rural  poverty. 

This  section  unduly  discriminates  against  those  landowners,  opera¬ 
tors,  and  occupiers  outside  the  Appalachian  area.  In  essence,  this  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  ineffective  in  Appalachia  and  it  has  an  enormously  damag¬ 
ing  potential  for  other  regions  in  the  United  States. 

A  NEW  TV  A -TYPE  PROGRAM 

Section  206  of  the  bill  would  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  prepare  a  “comprehensive  plan  for  the  development 
and  efficient  utilization  of  the  water  and  related  resources  of  the 
Appalachian  region,”  with  an  initial  authorization  of  $5  million  to 
commence  preparaton  of  the  plan.  This  plan  may  recommend  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  control  of  floods ;  the  regulation  of  rivers ;  the  generation 
of  hydroelectric  power ;  the  prevention  of  water  pollution  by  drainage 
from  mines ;  the  development  and  enhancement  of  recreational  poten¬ 
tials  ;  the  improvement  of  rivers  for  navigation ;  the  conservation  and 
utilization  of  land  resources;  and  “such  other  measures  as  may  be 
found  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section.” 

Such  a  plan  would  overlap  and  duplicate  responsibilities  and 
authorities  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  This  conclusion  is 
unavoidable,  since  approximately  half  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author¬ 
ity's  area  is  within  the  Appalachian  region  and  more  than  one- fourth 
of  the  Appalachian  region  is  within  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
area.  If  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  been  successful,  this 
section — and  perhaps  S.  3 — is  not  needed.  If  it  has  not  been  success¬ 
ful,  the  Congress  has  been  grossly  misled  and,  if  the  proposed  Appa- 
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lachian  bill  is  really  needed,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter  may  be  the 
case. 

One  provision  of  this  section  is  particularly  worthy  of  note :  It  is 
provided  that  the  water  resource  plan  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  “shall  constitute  an  integral  and  harmonious  component 
of  the  regional  economic  development  program  authorized  by  this 
Act.”  If  this  provision  means  that  the  Congress  is  authorizing,  in 
advance,  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  plan  to  be  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  we  here  record  our  most  vehement 
protest.  We  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  such  abrogation  of  congressional 
control  over  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  and  the  direction  of 
Federal  programs. 

Implementation  of  the  plan  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  could  lead  to  a  federally  dominated,  socialistic  program 
without  parallel  in  this  Nation.  How  such  a  program  would  be  ad¬ 
ministered  is  open  to  speculation — perhaps  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
perhaps  by  a  new  Federal  agency  or  Government  corporation — but 
the  scope  of  the  program  would  be  almost  limitless. 

Particular  note  is  taken  of  the  provision  that  the  plan  may  include 
recommendations  concerning  “the  generation  of  hydroelectric  power” 
and  “the  conservation  and  efficient  utilization  of  the  land  resource,” 
as  well  as  “such  other  measures  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  this  section.” 

The  probable  direction  of  the  plan  may  be  found  in  the  testimony 
of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  before  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  on 
May  6, 1964,  as  follows : 

Expanded  use  of  coal  for  electric  power  generation,  new 
uses  for  coal,  better  methods  for  mining  and  processing  coal, 
and  improved  energy  transportation  can  make  the  region’s 
basic  resource  more  valuable  to  its  longrun  future  and  create 
other  job  opportunities.  *  *  * 

Yet  the  use  of  large  generating  plants  in  Appalachia  and 
the  development  of  extra-high-voltage  transmission  lines  to 
carry  this  power  to  the  eastern  seaboard  is  only  in  a  beginning 
stage. 

We  believe,  as  a  consequence,  that  systematic  engineering 
and  economic  analyses  should  now  be  made  of  the  feasibility 
of  installing  coal-fired  generating  plants  in  Appalachia — 
each  located  to  insure  a  long-range  supply  of  fuel — and  each 
tied  into  suitable  hydroelectric  capacity  for  peaking  purposes. 

The  transmission  network  such  generating  capacity  would 
require,  and  the  organizational  and  financial  arrangements 
which  would  be  necessary  to  make  such  a  development  pos¬ 
sible,  would  also  belong  in  these  engineering  and  economic 
analyses. 

We  think  that  among  the  organizational  alternatives  to  be 
studied  should  be  a  public,  nonprofit  corporation  which  could 
obtain  necessary  capital  by  borrowing  on  the  open  market. 

The  studies  should  give  consideration  to  new  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  that  might  be  established  in  Appalachia  by  reason 
of  availability  of  large  blocks  of  low-cost  power. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  uncertainties  and  ambiguities  of  this 
section,  as  well  as  its  almost  limitless  potential  for  a  socialistic  pro- 
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gram,  we  feel  it  should,  be  stricken  from  the  bill.  Appropriate  water 
resource  surveys  in  the  region  can  be  authorized  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
scribed  by  existing  law. 

BACKDOOR  REENACTMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  ACCELERATION  ACT 

Section  214  of  the  bill  is,  in  effect,  a  backdoor  reenactment  of  the 
discredited  and  ineffectual  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  for  the 
benefit  of  the  360  counties  in  Appalachia.  This  section  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  administers  both  the  Area  Redevel¬ 
opment  Act  and  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  to  allocate  fluids 
authorized  by  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  to  80  percent  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  which  Federal  grants-in-aid 
are  provided  for  the  construction  or  equipment  of  facilities  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  or  any  other  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program,  except  for  the  construction  of  highways,  if  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  therefor,  under  the  act,  authorizing  such  program.  This  pro¬ 
vision  would  even  apply  to  projects  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act — the  continuation  of  which  Congress  has  rejected — and  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act,  for  which  Congress  has  not  authorized  addi¬ 
tional  funds,  if  any  money  should  be  appropriated  for  these  programs. 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  provides  for  only  50  percent 
Federal  participation  except,  when  a  State  or  local  community  cannot 
provide  all  of  its  50  percent  matching  share,  the  Federal  contribution 
may  be  increased  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  projects.  Public 
works  acceleration  grants  can  only  be  made  for  projects  in  areas 
designated  as  redevelopment  areas  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  or  in  areas  of  substantial  unemployment  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  standards  contained  in  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  This  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  increases 
the  amounts  of  Federal  grants  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  all 
projects  and  authorizes  such  grants  for  all  areas  of  Appalachia, 
irrespective  of  whether  they  are  depressed  or  prosperous. 

There  is  a  serious  ambiguity  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  vague 
language  of  this  section  increasing  the  Federal  portion  of  the  cost 
of  projects  up  to  80  percent.  It  is  unclear  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
increased  Federal  percentage  of  the  cost  of  projects  is  still  subject 
to  dollar  amount  limitations  imposed  by  existing  law.  For  example, 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  authorizes  Federal  grants 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works  in  amounts 
not  to  exceed  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  single  project,  or  $600,000, 
whichever  is  the  lesser.  Under  existing  law,  a  $1  million  project 
would  be  eligible  for  a  maximum  $300,000  grant.  It  is  unclear  as  to 
whether  the  application  of  this  section  would  authorize  an  $800,000 
grant  or  whether  the  $600,000  limitation  would  prevail.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  that 
grants  under  this  section  should  remain  subject  to  any  fixed-dollar 
limitations  in  existing  law;  however,  a  majority  of  the  committee 
refused  to  accept  an  amendment  to  assure  this  result.  This  is  typical 
of  vague  and  uncertain  language  throughout  the  bill  which  a  majority 
of  the  committee  insisted  upon  leaving  intact,  apparently  in  response 
to  instructions  they  received  to  accept  no  amendments  and  to  make 
no  changes  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 
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The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  which  was  enacted  in  1962 
as  a  highly  publicized  solution  to  the  nationwide  unemployment  prob¬ 
lem,  has  proved  to  be  a  dismal  failure.  The  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration,  which  administers  this  $900  million  program,  has 
been  unable  to  show  any  substantial  reduction  in  unemployment  ac¬ 
tually  attributable  to  the  program.  It  has  made  glowing  reports  of 
the  number  of  jobs  created  by  projects,  as  distinguished  from  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  actually  put  to  work,  but  even  these 
figures  have  been  ballooned  out  of  all  reason,  apparently  in  an  effort 
to  secure  congressional  authorization  of  additional  funds.  However, 
even  the  administration  does  not  now  support  a  continuation  of  this 
program. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  recently  submitted 
four  reports  to  Congress  on  the  PWA  program.  The  first  report,  trans¬ 
mitted  on  June  3,  1964,  advised  that  ARA  has  overstated  the  on-site 
man-months  actually  worked  on  projects  from  83  to  128  percent.  The 
second  report,  transmitted  to  Congress  on  June  25,  1964,  pointed  out 
that  grants  of  over  $21  million  were  made  for  85  projects  in  areas  that 
no  longer  had  substantial  unemployment  and  did  not  qualify  as  rede¬ 
velopment  areas.  The  third  report,  transmitted  to  Congress  on  August 
24, 1964,  disclosed  that  $6.6  million  has  been  approved  for  PWA  proj¬ 
ects  in  seemingly  nondepressed  areas  on  the  basis  that  one  area  in  each 
State  could  be  designated  a  redevelopment  area,  even  though  such 
area  is  not  depressed,  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  law.  The  fourth 
report,  submitted  to  Congress  on  October  9,  1964,  concerns  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  about  $26  million  additional  of  PWA  program  funds  for 
projects  no  longer  burdened  by  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy¬ 
ment,  which  is  contrary  to  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act.  The  making  of  such  grants  in  areas  which  had 
sufficiently  recovered  from  their  unemployment  burdens  to  lose  their 
eligibility,  denied  funds  to  other  areas  which  were  eligible. 

Furthermore,  the  on-site  man-year  project  costs  have  been  exorbi¬ 
tantly  high  for  many  PWA  projects,  frequently  exceeding  $50,000. 
We  cannot  afford  to  create  many  new  jobs  at  this  rate. 

The  expenditure  of  almost  $900  million  under  the  PWA  program 
has  been  of  little  demonstrated  assistance  to  unemployed  persons 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  its 
continuation  in  Appalachia  is  going  to  produce  any  different  results. 

In  fact,  substantial  amounts  of  ARA  and  PWA  funds  have  been 
spent  in  Appalachia.  Mr.  William  I.  Batt,  Jr.,  Administrator  of  the 
Area  Revelopment  Administration,  testified  last  year  that  ARA  has 
invested  some  $89  million,  or  about  30  percent  of  all  its  funds,  in  the 
hard-hit  areas  of  the  Appalachian  States.  According  to  published  in¬ 
formation,  approximately  $203  million  in  Federal  grants  were  made 
under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  during  the  period  from 
September  1962  to  November  1963  in  268  of  the  360  Appalachian 
counties.  This  constitutes  approximately  23  percent  of  the  PWA 
funds  appropriated  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Following  is  a  table  listing  each  of  the  360  Appalachian  counties 
named  in  S.  3  and  showing  their  eligibility  for  and  amounts  of  Federal 
grants  under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  and  a  numerical 
summary  of  the  same  information  by  States: 
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Appalachian  counties’  eligibility  for  and  amounts  of  Federal  grants  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  (as  of  Feb.  10, 1965 ) 


State  and 
county 

Never 

eligible 

for 

PWA 

grants 

Once  eli¬ 
gible  for 
for  PWA 
grants 
but 

eligibility 
now  ter¬ 
minated 

Amounts  of 
PWA 
grants  to 
counties 
ever  eligible 
(nearest 
thousand) 

State  and 
county 

Never 

eligible 

for 

PWA 

grants 

Once  eli¬ 
gible  for 
PWA 
grants 
but 

eligibility 
now  ter¬ 
minated 

Amounts  of 
PSA 
grants  to 
counties 
ever  eligible 
(nearest 
thousand) 

ALABAMA 

KENTUCKY 

Bibb _ _ 

$309, 000 

0 

Adair _ 

$230, 000 
460, 000 
877, 000 
1, 013, 000 
1, 309, 000 
566, 000 
0 

Blount _ 

Bath _ 

dalhnnn 

893, 000 

Bell _ _ 

Chambers _ 

X 

Boyd _ 

Cherokee _ 

0 

Breathitt _ 

Chilton _ 

178, 000 
o 

Carter _ 

Clav 

X 

Casey _ 

Cleburne _ 

133, 000 

Clark _ 

X 

1, 697,  000 
830,  000 

Colbert  __ 

205, 000 
143, 000 

1, 112, 000 
318, 000 

0 

Clay _ 

Coosa _ 

Clinton _ _ 

368) 000 

234,000 
102, 000 
823, 000 
0 

Cullman _ 

Cumberland _ _ 

De  Kalb . 

Elliott _ 

Elmore _ 

Estill _ 

Etowah _ 

4,038, 000 

0 

Fleming _ 

Fayette _ 

Floyd _ 

891,000 

213,000 

0 

Franklin _ 

634, 000 

1, 481, 000 

6, 583, 000 
801, 000 

0 

Garrard . . 

X 

Jackson _ 

Green _ _ 

Jefferson _ 

X 

Greenup _ _ 

1, 617, 000 
1, 950,  000 
396, 000 
0 

Lauderdale _ 

Harlan _ 

Lawrence _ 

Jackson _ 

Limestone _ 

744,000 

Johnson _ 

Madison _ 

X 

Knott _ 

465,000 
519, 000 
405, 000 
414, 000 
343, 000 
62,000 
1, 313, 000 
140, 000 
241,000 
533,000 
543,000 
443, 000 
25, 000 
620, 000 
270, 000 

0 

Marion _ 

681, 000 
1, 154, 000 

Knox  _ 

Marshall _ 

Laurel _ 

Morgan _ 

X 

Lawrence _ 

Randolph _ 

X 

Lee  _ 

St..  Clair 

434, 000 
405, 000 
518, 000 

Leslie _ 

Shelbv _ _ 

Letcher _ 

Talladega _ 

X 

Lewis _ 

Tallapoosa _ 

X 

Lincoln _ 

X 

Tuscaloosa _ 

X 

McCreary _ 

Walker _ 

581,000 
283, 000 

Madison. _ 

Winston _ 

Magoffin _ _ 

Total _ 

21, 628, 000 

Menifee _ 

GEORGIA 

Montgomery _ 

X 

Morgan _ 

53,000 

Banks _ 

0 

Owsley _ 

67, 000 
1, 364, 000 
1, 212, 000 
286,  000 
1, 507, 000 
238,000 
195, 000 
307,000 
116,000 
556,000 
1, 848, 000 

Barrow _ 

320,000 

0 

Perry. _ 

Bartow _ 

Pike'.  _ 

Carroll _ 

642,000 

Powell _ 

Catoosa _ 

X 

Pulaski  _ _ 

Chattooga _ 

X 

Rockcastle _ 

Cherokee _ 

X 

Rowan _ 

Dade _ _ 

234,000 

79,000 

0 

Russell _ 

Dawson _ _ 

Wayne _ 

Douglas _ 

Whitley . . . 

Fannin _ 

0 

Wolfe _ 

x 

Forsyth _ 

117,000 
821, 000 
108, 000 
132,000 

Total _ 

27, 561, 000 

Gilmer _ _ 

MARYLAND 

Gordon . . 

Gwinnett _ 

X 

Allegany _ 

1, 134,  000 

0 

Habersham _ 

538,000 

Garrett _ 

Hall _ 

X 

Washington _ 

272, 000 

x 

Heard  _ 

190,000 

Total _ 

1, 406, 000 

x 

Lumpkin _ 

376,000 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Madison _ 

X 

Murray _ _ 

20,000 

Alexander _ 

X 

Paulding _ 

0 

Alleghany _ 

147,000 

267,000 

376,000 

Pickens _ 

0 

Ashe _ _ 

Polk.. . . 

240,000 

341,000 

43,000 

413,000 

469,000 

457,000 

377,000 

Avery _ 

Rabun _ 

Rnnoombp 

X 

Stephens . . 

X 

Burke _ 

X 

Towns _ 

Caldwell . . 

X 

Union _ 

Cherokee . . 

821, 000 

Walker . . 

X 

Clay . . 

284; 000 

White . . 

Davie _ 

X 

Whitfield . . 

X 

X 

232,000 

Total _ 

5, 917, 000 

X 

Henderson . . 

X 

50,000 
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Appalachian  counties’  eligibility  for  and  amounts  of  Federal  grants  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  (as  of  February  10,  1965) — Continued 


State  and 
county 

Never 

eligible 

for 

PWA 

grants 

Once  eli¬ 
gible  for 
for  PWA 
grants 
but 

eligibility 
now  ter¬ 
minated 

Amounts  of 
PWA 
grants  to 
counties 
ever  eligible 
(nearest 
thousand) 

State  and 
county 

Never 

eligible 

for 

PWA 

grants 

Once  eli¬ 
gible  for 
PWA 
grants 
but 

eligibility 
now  ter¬ 
minated 

Amounts  of 
PSA 
grants  to 
counties 
ever  eligible 
(nearest 
thousand) 

NORTH  CAROLINA— 
continued 

PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued 

Jackson _ 

$89, 000 

Indiana _ 

$886, 000 
599, 000 
16, 000 
2, 912, 000 
781, 000 
2, 472, 000 
1, 032, 000 
920, 000 
921,000 
305, 000 
302,000 
0 

McDowell . . 

X 

Jefferson _ _ 

Macon _ 

207, 000 
277, 000 
472, 000 

0 

Madison _ 

Mitchell _ 

Polk _ _ _ 

Luzerne _ 

Rutherford— . 

X 

0 

Lycoming _ 

Stokes _ 

X 

McKean _ 

Surry  __ _ 

X 

24,000 

1,354,000 

Mercer _ 

Swain _ 

Transylvania _ 

X 

Monroe _ 

Watauga _ 

159, 000 
870, 000 

0 

Wilkes _ 

X 

Northumberland.  _ 

773, 000 
87,000 
120, 000 
8  000 

Y  adkin _ 

X 

Perry _ 

Yancey _ 

447,000 

Total . 

6, 574, 000 

Schuylkill _ 

4, 818, 000 
2,000 
742, 000 
59, 000 
287, 000 

omo 

Somerset _ 

Sullivan _ 

Adams _ 

0 

Susquehanna _ 

Athens _ 

175,000 

1, 977, 000 
679, 000 
794, 000 

1, 353, 000 

3b  000 
109, 000 
32, 000 
964, 000 
1, 723, 000 
202, 000 
5, 143, 000 
4,000 

Belmont _ 

Brown _ 

Carroll _ 

Clermont _ 

Washington _ 

Coshocton _ _ 

X 

Wavne _ 

Gallia _ 

231,000 
369, 000 

Westmoreland _ 

Guernsey _ 

Wyoming _ 

X 

Highland _ 

6 

Total _ 

58, 988, 000 

418, 000 

Holmes” _ 

X 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Jackson _ 

283, 000 

0 

Jefferson _ 

X 

Anderson _ 

X 

Lawrence _ 

1,010,000 

0 

Cherokee _ 

10,000 

Meigs _ 

Greenville _ 

X 

184,000 
147, 000 

5, 678, 000 
41,000 

1, 094, 000 
100,000 
518,000 
807, 000 

0 

Oconee _ 

X 

Morgan _ 

Pickens.  _ 

X 

Muskingum _ 

Spartanburg _ 

X 

Noble 

Perry _ 

Total _ 

10, 000 

Pikft 

Ross _ 

TENNESSEE 

Scioto _ 

X 

Anderson _ 

X 

0 

Bledsoe _ 

271, 000 

Washington _ _ 

787,000 

Blount _ _ 

X 

X 

487, 000 
140, 000 
168,000 
20, 000 
52,000 
1, 649, 000 

Total _ 

16, 645, 000 

Campbell.. _ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Claiborne _ 

Clay . . 

Allegheny _ 

14, 635, 000 
435,000 
3,316,000 
231,000 

Cocke _ 

Coffee _ 

X 

Beaver _ 

Cumberland _ 

91,000 
165, 000 

De  Kalb _ 

Blair  . 

646,000 

54,000 

1,674,000 

2, 478, 000 
8,000 
1,010,000 

0 

Fentress _ 

283,000 
119, 000 
0 

Franklin . . . 

Butler _ 

Grainger _ 

Cambria _ 

Greene _ 

57,000 
640,000 
689,000 
2, 201, 000 
124, 000 

Grundy _ _ 

Carbon. _ 

Hamblen _ 

X 

Centre... 

Hamilton _ 

Clarion 

193,000 

269,000 

418,000 

176,000 

1,030,000 

296,000 

2,263,000 

3, 169, 000 
152,000 
2,000 
68,000 
215,000 

Hancock _ 

Hawkins _ _ 

X 

Clinton 

Jackson _ 

390,000 

0 

Columbia _ 

Jefferson _ 

X 

Crawford _ 

Johnson _ 

230,000 

Elk. 

Knox _ 

X 

Erie 

Loudon _ 

274,000 
761, 000 

Fftvet.te 

McMinn _ 

Forest _ 

Macon _ 

48,000 

Fulton 

Marion _ 

113,000 

Greene _ 

Meigs _ 

0 

Huntingdon _ 

Monroe _ 

90, 000 
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Appalachian  counties’  eligibility  for  and  amounts  of  Federal  grants  under  the 
Puhlio  Works  Acceleration  Act  (as  of  February  10,  1965) — Continued 


State  and 
county 

Never 

eligible 

for 

PWA 

grants 

[  Once  eli¬ 
gible  for 
for  PWA 
grants 
but 

eligibility 
now  ter¬ 
minated 

Amounts  of 
PWA 
grants  to 
counties 
ever  eligible 
(nearest 
thousand) 

State  and 
county 

Never 

eligible 

for 

PWA 

grants 

Once  eli¬ 
gible  for 
PWA 
grants 
but 

eligibility 
now  ter¬ 
minated 

Amounts  of 
PSA 
grants  to 
counties 
ever  eligible 
(nearest 
thousand) 

TENNESSEE — 

continued 
Morgan _ 

$146, 000 
583, 000 

0 

WEST  VIRGINIA— 

continued 

$3, 460,000 
31, 000 
0 

Overton _ 

Calhoun  __ 

Pickett..  . . . 

Clay _ 

Polk.... . 

X 

0 

Doddridge _ 

92, 000 
2, 042, 000 
274, 000 
369, 000 
980, 000 
72, 000 
1, 376, 000 
277, 000 
1, 886,  000 

Putnam _ 

1, 147, 000 
616, 000 
728, 000 
251, 000 
8,000 
681, 000 
342, 000 

Fayette _ 

Rhea _ _ 

Roane _ 

Scott _ 

Greenbrier  _  _ 

Sequatchie _ 

Sevier _ 

Hancock _ 

X 

Smith _ 

X 

Sullivan _ 

X 

Harrison _ 

Unicoi _ 

485, 000 
190,  000 
198,  000 

'  247| 000 
726, 000 
2, 915, 000 
0 

Union..  ... 

Van  Buren _ _ 

Kanawha _ 

Warren _ 

X 

Lewis _ 

Washington _ 

126, 000 
444, 000 

Lincoln _ 

1, 118, 000 
1,  516, 000 
247, 000 

White _ 

Logan. 

Total . . 

15, 007, 000 

Marion _ _ 

580, 000 
1, 022, 000 
1,  282, 000 
2, 461, 000 
649, 000 
2, 317, 000 
2, 477, 000 
749, 000 
53, 000 
860, 000 
1, 548, 000 
430, 000 
671, 000 
725, 000 
365, 000 
287, 000 
2, 655,  000 
673, 000 
88,000 
89, 000 
329, 000 
243, 000 
321,000 
333, 000 
324, 000 
434, 000 
654, 000 
64, 000 
0 

VIRGINIA 

Mason _ 

Mercer _ 

Alleghany _ 

X 

0 

Mineral 

Bath _ ... _ 

X 

0 

Mingo _ _ 

Bland _ 

X 

Monongalia _ 

Botetourt _ 

X 

0 

Monroe _ 

Buchanan _ 

363, 000 
578, 000 

Morgan _ 

Carroll _ 

Nicholas _ 

Craig _ 

X 

Ohio _ 

Dickenson _ 

178,  000 

Pendleton _ 

Floyd _ 

X 

Pleasants _ 

Giles _ 

X 

Pocahontas _ 

Grayson _ 

613, 000 

Preston _ 

Highland _ _ 

X 

Putnam _ 

Lee . . . 

593, 000 

Raleigh _ 

Pulaski _ 

X 

Randolph _ 

Russell _ 

0 

Ritchie _ 

Scott _ 

283,000 

Roane _ 

Smyth _ 

X 

Summers _ 

Tazewell _ 

660, 000 

Taylor _ 

Washington _ 

X 

Tucker _ 

Wise...'. _ _ 

2, 058,  000 

Tyler _ 

Wythe _ 

X 

Total _ 

5, 326, 000 

Webster _ 

Wetzel 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Wirt _ 

Wood _ 

761, 000 

Barbour _ 

222, 000 

1, 448,  000 
629,  000 
364, 000 

0 

Wyoming _ 

276;  000 

Boone _ 

Total _ 

44,  011, 000 

X 

Grand  total _ 

203, 073, 000 

S.  3  was  amended  by  the  Senate  to  authorize  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  to  invite  the  State  of  New  York  to  include  cer¬ 
tain  New  York  counties  in  the  Appalachian  program  “on  an  appro¬ 
priate  basis,”  if  certain  findings  are  made  by  the  Commission.  The 
debate  on  the  floor  indicates  that  the  amendment  is  to  apply  to  13 
named  New  York  counties.  Following  is  a  table  listing  each  of  these 
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counties  and  showing  their  eligibility  for  and  amounts  of  Federal 
grants  under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act: 


State  and 
county 

Never 

eligible 

for 

PWA 

grants 

Once  eli¬ 
gible  for 
PWA 
grants 
but 

eligibility 
now  ter¬ 
minated 

Amounts  of 
PWA 
grants  to 
counties 
ever  eligible 
(nearest 
thousand) 

NEW  YORK 

Allegany _ 

X 

$54, 000 

Broome _ 

X 

Cattaraugus _ 

X 

1,  201, 000 

3, 000 
15, 000 

Chautauqua _ 

Chemung _ 

X 

Chenango _ 

X 

Cortland 

X 

State  and 
county 

Never 

eligible 

for 

PWA 

grants 

Once  eli¬ 
gible  for 
PWA 
grants 
but 

eligibility 
now  ter¬ 
minated 

Amounts  o 
PWA 
grants  to 
counties 
ever  eligible 
(nearest 
thousand) 

Delaware _ 

X 

Otsego _ 

$10,000 

2o;ooo 

Steuben _ 

X 

Tioga _ 

X 

Tompkins _ 

X 

1, 303, 000 

Summary  of  Appalachian  counties’  eligibility  and  Federal  grants  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  (as  of  Feb.  10, 1965) 


State 

Number  of 
Appalach¬ 
ian  coun¬ 
ties  in  S.  3 

Number  of 
counties 
never 
eligible 

Number  of 
counties 
once 

eligible  but 
not  now 
eligible 

Total 
number  of 
counties 
not  now 
eligible 

Number  of 
counties 
ever 
eligible 

Number  of 
counties 
that  re¬ 
ceived 
grants 

Amounts  of 
public 
works  ac¬ 
celeration 
grants 

Alabama _ 

33 

6 

3 

9 

27 

21 

$21, 628, 000 

Georgia _ 

35 

10 

2 

12 

25 

19 

5, 917, 000 

Kentucky _ 

49 

0 

4 

4 

49 

44 

27, 561, 000 

Maryland _ 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1, 406, 000 

North  Carolina.. 

29 

10 

5 

15 

19 

16 

6,  574,  000 

Ohio _ 

28 

3 

2 

5 

25 

19 

16, 645,  000 

Pennsylvania _ 

52 

0 

0 

0 

52 

50 

58, 988, 000 

South  Carolina... 

6 

5 

0 

5 

1 

1 

10,000 

Tennessee _ 

49 

7 

5 

12 

42 

37 

15,  007, 000 

Virginia _ _ 

21 

9 

3 

12 

12 

8 

6, 326, 000 

West  Virginia.... 

55 

0 

2 

2 

55 

51 

44,  Oil,  000 

Total _ _ 

360 

50 

26 

76 

310 

268 

203, 073, 000 

New  York  > _ 

13 

7 

3 

10 

6 

6 

1, 303, 000 

Grand  total _ 

373 

57 

29 

86 

316 

274 

204, 376, 000 

*  Not  yet  included  in  the  Appalachian  region. 


The  above  tables  show  that  76  of  the  360  Appalachian  comities 
are  not  now  eligible  for  grants  under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act ;  nevertheless,  they  would  be  eligible  for  the  even  larger  80  percent 
Federal  grants  under  the  reenacted  public  works  acceleration  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill. 

The  failure  of  public  works  construction  programs  to  reduce  unem¬ 
ployment,  or  to  provide  any  enduring  stimulus  for  the  economy,  is 
evidenced  by  the  very  fact  that  this  bill  is  now  before  Congress.  This 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $252,400,000  to  carry  out  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  except  the  construction  of  highways,  for  the 
first  two  fiscal  years.  Much  of  this  money  will  be  spent  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  public  facilities;  such  as  those  constructed  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 
Over  approximately  a  2-year  period,  some  $292  million  in  Federal 
funds  have  been  expended  in  Appalachia  under  the  area  redevelop¬ 
ment  and  public  works  acceleration  programs  alone.  If  this  expendi- 
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ture — which  is  almost  $40  million  more  than  the  amount  authorized 
for  the  nonhighway  programs  in  S.  3 — had  served  its  intended  purpose 
of  reducing  unemployment,  there  might  now  be  no  special  Appalachian 
antipoverty  legislation  before  Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

A  sudden  and  dramatic  proposal  for  a  “war”  on  poverty,  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  region,  has  great  appeal.  But  dramatics  are  no  substitute  for 
carefully  considered  and  well-conceived  legislative  proposals. 

We  are  in  favor  of  governmental  efforts  to  promote  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  less  fortunate  citizens  throughout  the  Nation.  But 
we  believe  that  those  efforts  should  be  consistent  with  the  basic  con¬ 
cept  of  government  that  private  enterprise  and  self-help  are  the 
keystone,  and  that  massive  F ederal  intervention  should  be  resorted  to 
only  as  a  last  and  unavoidable  measure,  and  then  only  in  areas  that 
have  actual  need  for  such  assistance. 

We  are  opposed  to  legislation  which  would  discriminate  against 
parts  of  the  Nation  in  favor  of  others.  We  are  opposed  to  legislative 
proposals  characterized  by  vague  and  ambiguous  programs  designed 
to  appeal  to  emotions  rather  than  reason.  We  are  opposed  to  the 
further  growth  of  socialistic,  bureaucratic  programs  which  promote 
only  big  government — not  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

We  believe  the  House  should  reject  S.  3  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
in  these  minority  views. 

William  C.  Cramer. 

John  F.  Baldwin,  Jr. 

James  R.  Grover,  Jr. 

James  C.  Cleveland. 

Don  H.  Clausen. 

Charles  A.  Halleck. 

Charlotte  T.  Reid. 

Robert  C.  McEwen. 

James  D.  Martin. 


ADDITIONAL  VIEWS 


W  e  are  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Government  assisting  in  the  economic 
development  of  depressed  areas  when  such  assistance  is  actually  needed 
and  when  it  has  reasonable  prospects  of  accomplishing  lasting  results. 
We  also  believe  that  such  Federal  assistance  should  be  provided  only 
upon  a  fair,  equitable,  and  workable  basis  to  all  areas  similarly  situ¬ 
ated,  without  political  motivation. 

We  strongly  oppose  the  proposed  Appalachian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1965  for  three  major  reasons:  First,  it  is  patently  dis¬ 
criminatory  in  offering  special  Federal  assistance  to  only  one  region 
in  the  United  States,  despite  the  known  existence  of  equally  depressed 
areas  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation.  Second,  it  is  objectionable  in  that 
it  provides  such  assistance  to  prosperous  as  well  as  depressed  counties 
within  the  region- — at  the  expense  of  taxpayers  in  all  economic  strata 
throughout  the  country.  Third,  it  would  create  a  new  regional  super¬ 
government  with  absolute  veto  authority  over  State  and  local  decisions 
and  thus  establish  dictatorial  power  in  the  person  of  a  single  Federal 
representative  on  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

We  offer,  as  a  substitute  for  this  discriminatory  and  unacceptable 
proposal  of  the  administration,  the  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  set  forth  in  H.R.  4466,  introduced  by  Mr.  William  C.  Cramer, 
and  identical  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  James  C.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  McEwen. 

The  proposed  Resources  Development  Act  of  1965  would  do  the 
following: 

First.  Extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  all  areas  throughout 
the  United  States  which  qualify  as  “eligible  areas”  under  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act — which  include  “redevelopment  areas”  desig¬ 
nated  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  5  of  the  Area  Redevel¬ 
opment  Act  and  areas  of  substantial  unemployment — and  not  just  to 
a  single  region  or  to  prosperous,  economically  advanced  areas. 

Second.  Authorize  programs  and  projects  to  be  initiated  by  the 
States  and  local  officials  and  administered  by  existing  Federal  agencies, 
rather  than  creating  a  new  dictatorial  regional  Federal  bureaucracy 
that  has  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  programs  and  projects. 

Third.  Authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds,  with  varying  State 
matching  requirements,  in  amounts  and  for  purposes  as  follows,  for 
the  period  ending  June  30, 1967 : 


Economic  development  highways _ $S00,  000.  000 

Demonstration  health  facilities _  82,  000,  000 

Timber  development  organizations _  10,  000,  000 

Mining  area  restoration _  43,  000,  000 

Water  resource  study _  5,  000,  000 

Vocational  education  facilities _  32,  000,  000 

Sewage  treatment  works _  12,  000,  000 

Grants  for  administrative  expenses  of  local  development  districts 
and  for  research  and  demonstration  projects _  11,  000,  000 


Total _  995,  000,  000 
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The  Resources  Development  Act  of  1965  was  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  administration’s  Appalachian  proposal  in  executive  sessions 
of  both  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee,  which  held  hearings  on  S.  3,  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Public  Works.  This  proposed  substitute,  as  well  as 
numerous  amendments  designed  to  improve  and  clarify  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  proposal,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  committee,  apparent¬ 
ly  in  response  to  directions  to  accept  no  amendments  and  to  make  no 
changes  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

We  intend  to  offer  the  Resources  Development  Act  of  1965,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  as  a  substitute  for  the  discriminatory  and  unac¬ 
ceptable  administration’s  proposal.  This  substitute  is  a  meritorious 
measure  and  should  attract  bipartisan  support. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  any  Member  of  the  Congress,  having  eco¬ 
nomically  depressed  areas  in  his  district  or  State,  should  vote  to  give 
special,  preferential  Federal  assistance  to  the  Appalachian  region 
alone,  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  in  depressed  areas  that  he 
represents  when,  instead,  he  can  vote  for  the  nationwide  and  equitable 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  proposed  Resources  Development  Act  of  1965  follows : 

A  BILL  To  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs 
needed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  areas  of  the  United  States 
which  have  not  realized  their  full  economic  potential. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Resources  Development 
Act  of  1965.” 

FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  some 
areas  of  the  United  States,  which  may  be  abundant  in  natural 
resources  and  rich  in  potential,  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  in  economic  growth  and  that  the  people  of  such  areas 
have  not  shared  properly  in  the  Nation’s  prosperity.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist  these  areas  in  meet¬ 
ing  their  special  problems,  to  promote  their  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  and  to  establish  a  framework  for  joint  Federal 
and  State  efforts  toward  providing  the  basic  facilities  essential 
to  their  growth  and  attacking  their  common  problems  and 
meeting  their  common  needs  on  a  coordinated  and  concerted 
basis.  The  public  investments  made  under  this  Act  shall  be 
concentrated  in  areas  where  there  is  the  greatest  potential  for 
future  growth,  and  where  the  expected  return  on  public 
dollars  invested  will  be  the  greatest.  As  these  areas  obtain 
the  needed  physical  and  transportation  facilities  and  develop 
their  human  resources,  the  Congress  expects  that  such  areas 
will  generate  diversified  industries,  and  that  these  areas  will 
then  be  able  to  support  themselves,  through  the  workings  of 
a  strengthened  free  enterprise  economy. 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  HIGHWAYS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  “Secretary”)  is  authorized  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  economic  development  highways. 
Such  highways,  in  conjunction  with  Federal-aid  highways 
and  other  public  highways  and  roads  shall  be  designed  to 
open  up  areas  with  an  economic  developmental  potential 
where  commerce  and  communication  are  inhibited  by  lack  of 
adequate  highway  access.  The  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  that  are  applicable  to  the  Federal-aid  primary 
systems  and  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  shall 
apply  to  the  economic  development  highways  provided  for  in 
this  section,  except  that  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  that  are  applicable  to  the  Federal-aicl  secondary 
system  and  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act  shail 
apply  to  any  economic  development  highways  added  to  such 
system.  Each  development  highway  not  already  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  shall  be  added  to  such  system, 
except  that  not  to  exceed  three  thousand  miles  of  development 
highways  may  be  added  to  the  Federal-aicl  secondary  system. 

(b)  As  soon  as  feasible  after  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
State  highway  department  of  each  State  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  its  recommendations  with  respect  to  (1)  the  general 
corridor  location  and  termini  of  economic  development  high¬ 
ways,  within  the  State,  not  exceeding  a  mileage  equal  to  5 
per  centum  of  the  total  mileage  of  highways  then  designated 
on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  within  the  State,  and  (2) 
priorities  for  construction  of  the  major  segments  of  such 
highways.  Such  recommendations  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  that  the  recom¬ 
mendations  have  been  developed  after  consultation  with  the 
State  agencies  concerned  with  conservation  and  development 
of  natural  resources,  and  public  health  and  welfare. 

(c)  All  economic  development  highways  designated  as  such 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  serve  eligible  areas  (1)  which 
have  an  economic  developmental  potential  that  can  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  adequate  highway  access,  and  (2)  where  commerce, 
communication,  and  realization  of  economic  development 
potential  have  been  inhibited  by  lack  of  adequate  highway 
access. 

(cl)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to  approve  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  recommendations  of  the  State  highway  depart¬ 
ment  or  to  require  modifications  or  revisions  thereof.  As  soon 
as  feasible  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  in  any  event  not 
later  than  January  30,  1966,  the  Secretary  shall  designate 
economic  development  highway  routes  in  each  State  having 
an  eligible  area  meeting  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  and  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  miles  in 
total  length.  Funds  available  for  economic  development 
highways  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
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construction  and  improvement  of  such  highways.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  share  payable  on  account  of  any  such  highway  project 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  State  does  not  have 
the  economic  and  financial  capacity  to  supply  its  percentage 
of  such  costs  and  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage 
is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  in 
no  event  shall  the  Federal  share  payable  on  account  of  any 
project  exceed  70  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction. 

(e)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure 
on  the  economic  development  highways  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  by  the  Secretary  on  or  before  Jan¬ 
uary  1  next  preceding  the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year, 
in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  For  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1966,  June  30, 
1967,  and  June  30,  1968,  in  the  manner  provided  in  section 
104(b)  (1)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  for  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  funds  for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system. 

(2)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  years,  in  the  ratio  which  the  estimated  cost  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  economic  development  highways  in  each  State,  as 
determined  and  approved  in  the  manner  provided  in  this 
paragraph  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  complet¬ 
ing  such  highways  in  all  of  the  States.  As  soon  as  the  high¬ 
way  routes  have  been  designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  in  the  cooperation  with  the 
State  highway  departments,  shall  make  a  detailed  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  completing  the  economic  development  highways 
as  then  designated,  after  taking  into  account  all  previous 
apportionments  made  under  this  section,  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  him  and  applied  uniformly 
to  all  of  the  States.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  such  esti¬ 
mates  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  within 
ten  days  subsequent  to  January  2,  1967.  Upon  approval  of 
such  estimate  by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  such 
approved  estimate  in  making  apportionments  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1969,  and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  unless 
and  until  the  Congress  shall  direct  a  different  manner  of 
apporti  onment. 

(f)  To  carry  out  this  section  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  the  sum  of  $400,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1967. 

DEMONSTRATION  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  adequate 
health  and  medical  facilities  to  the  economic  development  of 
any  eligible  area,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  multicounty  demonstration  health  facilities, 
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including  hospitals,  regional  health  diagnostic  and  treatment 
centers,  and  other  facilities  necessary  to  health  of  persons  in 
any  eligible  area.  Grants  for  such  construction  (including 
initial  equipment)  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  appli¬ 
cable  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  291-291z)  and  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963  (77  Stat.  282),  without  regard  to  any  provisions 
therein  relating  to  appropriation  authorization  ceiling  or  to 
allotments  among  the  States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  computation  of  the  allotments  among  the  States 
made  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  for  construction  (includ¬ 
ing  initial  equipment)  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  project.  Not  to  exceed  $82,000,000  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  in  section  18  shall  be  available  for  construction  grants 
under  this  section. 

TIMBER  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  that  any  eligible  area  shall  more  fully 
benefit  from  the  timber  stands  that  are  one  of  its  prime  assets, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  organization 
and  operation,  under  State  law,  of  private  timber  devel¬ 
opment  organizations  having  as  their  objective  the 
carrying  out  of  timber  development  programs  to  improve 
timber  productivity,  and  quality,  and  increase  returns  to 
landowners  through  establishment  of  private  nonprofit 
corporations,  which  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  may  pro¬ 
vide  (A)  continuity  of  management,  good  cutting  prac¬ 
tices,  and  marketing  services,  (B)  physical  consolida¬ 
tion  of  small  holdings  or  administrative  consolidation 
for  efficient  management  under  long-term  agreement, 

(C)  management  of  forest  lands,  donated  to  the  timber 
development  organizations  for  demonstrating  good  forest 
management,  on  a  profitable  and  taxpaying  basis,  and 

(D)  establishment  of  a  permanent  fund  for  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  corporations  to  be  composed  of 
donations,  real  or  personal,  for  educational  purposes. 

(2)  provide  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  initial 
capital  requirements  of  such  timber  development  organi¬ 
zations  through  loans  under  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  (7  U.S.C.  1926  et  seq.).  Such  loans  shall  not  be 
used  for  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  facilities  for 
manufacturing,  processing  or  marketing  forest  products. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in 
section  18  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 
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MINING  AREA  RESTORATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  economic  development 
of  any  eligible  area  presently  damaged  by  deleterious  min¬ 
ing  practices,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  make  financial  contributions  to  the  State  in  which 
such  eligible  area  is  located  to  seal  and  fill  voids  in  aban¬ 
doned  coal  mines  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  July  15,  1955  (30  U.S.C.  571  et  seq.),  without 
regard  to.  section  2(b)  thereof  (30  U.S.C.  572(b))  or  to 
any  provisions  therein  limiting  assistance  to  anthracite 
coal  formations,  or  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Grants  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  solely 
out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act. 

(2)  plan  and  execute  projects  for  extinguishing  under¬ 
ground  and  outcrop  mine  fires  in  any  eligible  area  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  31, 
1954  (30  U.S.C.  551  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any  pro¬ 
visions  therein  relating  to  annual  appropriation  authori¬ 
zation  ceilings.  Grants  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(3)  expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wildlife  restora¬ 
tion  projects  in  any  eligible  area  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  September  2,  1937  (16  U.S.C. 
669  et  seq.),  and  the  Act  of  August  9,  1950  (16  U.S.C. 
777  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any  provisions  therein 
relating  to  apportionments  among  the  States  and  to  limi¬ 
tations  on  the  availability  of  funds.  The  expenses  of 
projects  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  solely  out  of 
funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  computation  of  the  apportionments  among  the  States 
pursuant  to  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  mining  area 
restoration  projects  carried  out  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  conducted  on  lands  other  than  federally  owned 
lands  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  thereof. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  its  intent  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  a  comprehensive,  long-range  program  for  the 
purpose  of  reclaiming  and  rehabilitating  strip  and  surface 
coal  and  other  mining  areas  in  the  United  States.  To  this 
general  end,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  in  full  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Tennessee  Val¬ 
ley  Authority,  and  other  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  departments  and  agencies,  make  a  survey  and  study  of 
strip  and  surface  mining  operations  and  their  effects  in  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to 
the  President  his  recommendations  for  a  long-range  compre¬ 
hensive  program  for  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  strip 
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and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United  States  and  for  the 
policies  under  which  the  program  should  be  conducted,  and 
the  President  shall  submit  these  to  the  Congress,  together 
with  his  recommendations,  not  later  than  July  1, 1967.  Such 
study  and  recommendations  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  a  consideration  of  the  following  matters — 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and  surface  min¬ 
ing  operations  in  the  United  States  and  the  conditions 
resulting  therefrom ; 

(2)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property  involved  in 
strip  and  surface  mining  operations ; 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  past  action  by  States  or  local 
units  of  government  to  remedy  the  adverse  effects  of  strip 
and  surface  mining  operations  by  financial  or  regulatory 
measures,  and  requirements  for  appropriate  State  legis¬ 
lation,  including  adequate  enforcement  thereof,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  proper  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  areas 
which  may  be  strip  and  surface  mined  in  the  future ; 

(4)  the  public  interest  in  and  public  benefits  which  may 
result  from  reclamation,  rehabilitation,  and  appropriate 
development  and  use  of  areas  subjected  to  strip  and  sur¬ 
face  mining  operations,  including  (A)  economic  develop¬ 
ment  growth,  (B)  public  recreation,  (C)  public  health 
and  safety,  (D)  water  pollution,  stream  sedimentation, 
erosion  control,  and  flood  control,  (E)  highway  pro¬ 
grams,  (F)  fish  and  wildlife  protection  and  restoration, 
(G)  scenic  values,  and  (H)  forestry  and  agriculture; 

(5)  the  appropriate  roles  of  Federal,  State,  and  pri¬ 
vate  interests  in  the  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of 
strip  and  surface  mining  areas  and  the  relative  costs  to 
be  borne  by  each,  including  specific  consideration  of  (A) 
the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  strip  and  surface  mine  oper¬ 
ators  are  unable  to  bear  the  cost  of  remedial  action  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  economics  of  such  mining  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  (B)  the  extent  to  which  the  prospective  value 
of  lands  and  other  natural  resources,  after  remedial  work 
has  been  completed,  would  be  inadequate  to  justify  the 
landowners  doing  the  remedial  work  at  their  expense; 
and 

(6)  the  objectives  and  the  total  overall  costs  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  accomplishing  the  reclamation  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  existing  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the 
United  States,  giving  adequate  consideration  to  (A)  the 
economic  benefits  in  relation  to  costs,  (B)  the  prevention 
of  future  devastation  of  reclaimed  and  rehabilitated 
areas,  (C)  the  avoidance  of  unwarranted  financial  gain 
to  private  owners  of  improved  property,  and  (D)  the 
types  of  aid  required  to  accomplish  such  reclamation  and 
rehabilitation. 

(d)  No  moneys  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purposes  of  reclaiming,  improving,  grading,  seeding, 
or  reforestation  of  strip-mined  areas  except  on  lands  owned 
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by  Federal,  State,  or  local  bodies  of  government,  until  author¬ 
ized  by  law  after  completion  of  the  study  and  report  to  the 
President  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Not  to  exceed  $43,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in 
section  18  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

WATER  RESOURCE  STUDY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  a  study  of  all  authorized  projects,  and 
all  surveys  authorized  for  projects,  for  flood  control,  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  beach  erosion  control,  the  construction  of  which 
projects  will  be  economically  beneficial  to  any  eligible  area  in 
the  development  and  efficient  utilization  of  water  and  related 
resources,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  need  for  an  increase 
in  the  production  of  economic  goods  and  services  within  the 
eligible  area,  as  a  means  of  expanding  economic  opportunities 
and  thus  enhancing  the  welfare  of  its  people,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  priorities  of  construction  of  such  projects 
and  the  need  for  authorization  of  new  surveys,  new  projects, 
or  additional  work,  which  will  provide  such  benefits  for 
eligible  areas. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  of  the  study  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  June  30,  1967,  together  with  his 
recommendations  for  priorities  of  the  making  of  surveys  and 
the  construction  of  projects  that  will  be  economically  bene¬ 
ficial  to  eligible  areas. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  18  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1954 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
(40  U.S.C.  461(a))  is  amended  by  striking  the  word  “and” 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7),  by  substituting  for  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  the  phrase  and”,  and 
by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (9)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(9)  States,  local  development  districts,  and  other 
State  governmental  agencies  and  instrumentalities  au¬ 
thorized  to  administer  or  carry  out  programs  or  projects 
under  the  Resources  Development  Act  of  1965.” 

(b)  Section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (40 
U.S.C.  461(b))  is  amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  “,  or  to  States, 
local  development  districts,  and  other  State  governmental 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  in  connection  with  planning 
for  the  economic  development  of  eligible  areas  under  the 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1965”. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  basic  facilities  to  give 
the  people  of  any  eligible  area  the  training  and  education 
they  need  to  obtain  employment,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
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Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for 
construction  of  the  school  facilities  needed  to  provide  voca¬ 
tional  education  for  persons  of  any  eligible  area  for  whom 
such  education  is  not  now  adequately  available.  Such 
grants  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  tlie  provisions  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  403),  without 
regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation 
authorization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the  States. 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  com¬ 
putation  of  the  allotments  among  the  States  made  pursuant 
to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $32,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  18  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  WORKS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  facilities  to  assist  in 
the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  waters  in  any  eligible 
area  and  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  its  citizens,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.),  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropria¬ 
tion  authorization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the 
States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out 
of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
computation  of  the  allotments  among  the  States  pursuant 
to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  18  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

Sec.  11.  No  State  and  no  political  subdivision  of  such 
State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  this  Act 
unless  the  aggregate  expenditures  of  State  funds,  exclusive 
of  Federal  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  all  eligible  areas  within 
the  State  are  maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  below 
the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for  its  last  two  full 
fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In 
computing  the  aggregate  expenditures  of  State  funds  and 
the  average  level  of  expenditure  for  its  last  two  fiscal  years, 
a  State’s  expenditures  for  participation  in  the  National  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  shall  not  be 
included. 

CONSENT  OF  STATES 

Sec.  12.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  requiring  any  State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any 
program  under  this  Act  without  its  consent. 
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PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  PROJECT  APPROVAL 

Sec.  13.  (a)  A  program  authorized  under  any  section 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  implemented  until  the  Secretary  ad¬ 
ministering  such  program  has  consulted  with  the  appropri¬ 
ate  official  or  officials  concerned  with  such  program  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the  State  or 
States  involved  and  has  obtained  the  recommendations  and 
approval  of  such  official  or  officials  with  respect  to  such 
program.  No  project  shall  be  approved  for  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act  unless  it  is  approved  by  such  appropri¬ 
ate  State  official. 

(b)  No  Federal  assistance  shall  be  given  under  this  Act 
for  any  project  for  an  area  which  is  not  an  eligible  area  on 
the  date  such  project  is  finally  approved  for  assistance  by 
the  Secretary  administering  such  assistance,  except  that  if 
such  area  shall  thereafter  cease  to  be  an  eligible  area,  this 
subsection  shall  not  prevent  (1)  the  furnishing  of  Federal 
assistance  for  the  completion  of  such  project,  or  (2)  the 
granting  of  additional  Federal  assistance  to  such  area  under 
this  Act  to  complete  the  construction  or  equipment  of  any 
highway,  hospital,  health,  educational,  sewage  treatment,  or 
other  facility,  with  respect  to  which  such  project  has  been 
approved. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  CRITERIA 

Sec.  14.  (a)  In  developing  recommendations  on  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  to  be  given  assistance  under  this  Act, 
and  in  establishing  within  those  recommendations  a  priority 
ranking  of  the  requests  for  Federal  assistance,  the  States  shall 
follow  procedures  that  will  insure  consideration  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  factors : 

(1)  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class  of  proj¬ 
ects  to  overall  regional  development  including  its  loca¬ 
tion  in  an  area  determined  by  the  State  to  have  the  great¬ 
est  potential  for  growth ; 

(2)  the  population  and  area  to  be  served  by  the 
project  or  class  of  projects  including  the  relative  per 
capita  income  and  the  unemployment  rates  in  the  area ; 

(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  available  to  the 
State  or  political  subdivisions  or  instrumentalities  there¬ 
of  which  seek  to  undertake  the  project; 

(4)  the  importance  of  the  project  or  class  of  projects 
in  relation  to  other  projects  or  classes  of  projects  which 
may  be  in  competition  for  the  same  funds; 

(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project  for  which  assist¬ 
ance  is  sought  will  improve,  on  a  continuing  rather  than 
a  temporary  basis,  the  opportunities  for  employment,  the 
average  level  of  income,  or  the  economic  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  area  served  by  the  project. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  any  assistance 
under  this  Act  to  be  used  (1)  in  relocating  establishments 
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from  one  area  to  another;  (2)  to  finance  the  cost  of  industrial 
plants,  commercial  facilities,  machinery,  or  working  capital ; 
(3)  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  generation,  trans¬ 
mission,  or  distribution  of  electric  energy;  or  (4)  to  finance 
the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  production,  transmission,  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  gas  (natural,  manufactured,  or  mixed). 

LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS — CERTIFICATION 

Sec.  15.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  “local  develop¬ 
ment  district”  shall  be  an  entity  certified  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  either  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  States 
in  which  such  entity  is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  appropriate  State  law  to  make  such  certifica¬ 
tion,  as  having  a  charter  or  authority  that  includes  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  any  eligible  area,  or  areas,  or  parts 
thereof.  Such  charter  or  authority  may  also  include  the 
economic  development  of  areas  outside  of  an  eligible  area. 
No  entity  shall  be  certified  as  a  local  development  district  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  unless  it  is  one  of  the  following : 

( 1 )  a  nonprofit  incorporated  body  organized  or  char¬ 
tered  under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located ; 

(2)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State 
or  local  government ; 

(3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  created 
through  an  interstate  compact ;  or 

(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combination  of  such 
bodies,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities. 

GRANTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT 

DISTRICTS  AND  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  grants  for  administrative  expenses  to  local 
development  districts.  The  amount  of  any  such  grant 
shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  expenses  attrib¬ 
utable  to  the  economic  development  of  eligible  areas  in 
any  one  fiscal  year.  No  grants  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  shall  be  made  to  a  local  development  district  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  three  years  beginning  on  the  date  the 
initial  grant  is  made  to  such  development  district.  The 
local  contributions  for  administrative  expenses  may  be 
in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not 
limited  to  space,  equipment,  and  services ;  and 

(2)  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with  ap¬ 
propriate  public  or  private  organizations,  to  provide 
funds  for  investigation,  research,  studies,  and  demon¬ 
stration  projects,  but  not  for  construction  purposes, 
which  will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $11,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in 
section  16  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  sec¬ 
tion. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  17.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year,  each  Secretary  of  an  executive  department  admin¬ 
istering  any  program  under  this  Act  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Governor  of  each  State  and  to  the  President,  for  trans¬ 
mittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report  on  the  activities  carried  out 
under  this  Act  during  such  year. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  18.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations  authorized  in 
section  3  for  the  economic  development  highways,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1967,  to  be  available  until  expended,  not  to  exceed 
$195,000,000  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

APPLICABLE  LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  19.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con¬ 
tractors  or  subcontractors  in  the  construction,  alteration,  or 
repair,  including  painting  and  decorating,  of  projects,  build¬ 
ings,  and  works  which  are  financially  assisted  through  the 
Federal  funds  authorized  under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and  func¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  3176,  64  Stat.  1267,  5  U.S.C.  133— 133z-15),  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat. 

948,  as  amended ;  40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 

DEFINITION  OF  ELIGIBLE  AREA 

Sec.  20.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “eligible  area”  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  is  given  it  in  section  3(a)  of  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  (76  Stat.  541) . 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  21.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  22.  This  Act  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  July  1, 
1971. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1965  follows : 
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Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  tiie  Resources  Development  Act 

of  1965 

FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Section  2.  This  section  sets  forth  the  congressional  findings  of  a  lag 
in  the  economic  growth  of  various  depressed  areas  of  the  United  States 
and  states  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  act  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  these  areas  and  to  establish  a  framework  for  joint 
Federal  and  State  efforts  toward  providing  the  basic  facilities  essential 
to  their  economic  growth  and  attacking  their  problems  and  meeting 
their  needs  on  a  coordinated  and  concerted  basis. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  HIGHWAYS 

Section  3.  This  section  would  make  any  “eligible  area,”  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act,  which  has  an  economic 
\  development  potential  that  can  be  promoted  by  highway  access,  and 
/  where  commerce,  communication,  and  realization  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  potential  have  been  inhibited  by  lack  of  adequate  highway  access, 
eligible  for  the  designation  and  construction  of  economic  development 
highways.  This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
designate  10,000  miles  of  economic  development  highways  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  to  be  constructed  over  a  6-year  period  (not  to 
exceed  3,000  miles  of  which  may  be  placed  on  the  Federal-aid  second¬ 
ary  system  and  the  remainder  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  system). 
The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $400  million  for  each  of  the 
first  two  fiscal  years,  with  the  remaining  amount  of  authorizations  to 
be  based  upon  an  estimate  of  cost  to  complete  such  highways,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  January  of  1967.  The  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  individual  projects  is  not  to  exceed  50  percent,  unless  the 
State  cannot  meet  the  matching  requirements,  in  which  case  the  Fed¬ 
eral  share  cannot  exceed  70  percent. 

DEMONSTRATION  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

Section  4.  To  demonstrate  the  value  of  adequate  health  facilities  to 
\  the  economic  development  of  eligible  areas,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
'  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment  of  multicounty  demonstration  health  facili¬ 
ties,  including:  hospitals;  regional  health  diagnostic  and  treatment 
centers;  and  other  facilities  necessary  to  health  of  persons  in  any 
eligible  area.  The  amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  is  $82  million  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1967. 

TIMBER  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Section  5.  To  enable  any  eligible  area  to  more  fully  benefit  from 
timber  stands  which  is  one  of  its  prime  assets,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  authorized  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  organization 
and  operation,  under  State  law,  of  private  nonprofit  timber  develop¬ 
ment  organizations.  These  organizations  will  have  as  their  objective 
the  carrying  out  of  programs  to  provide  improved  timber  productivity 
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through  (a)  continuity  of  management,  cutting  practices,  and  market¬ 
ing;  (b)  physical  or  administrative  consolidation  of  small  holdings; 
( c )  management  of  forest  lands  donated  for  demonstrations  of  good 
forest  management;  and  ( d )  establishment,  through  donations,  of  a 
permanent  fund  to  carry  out  the  educational  works  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  provide  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  initial  capital  requirements  of  these  organizations,  through 
loans  under  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961.  Not  to  exceed  $10  million  may  be  used  for  carrying  out  this 
section,  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 1967. 

MINING  AREA  RESTORATION 


Section  6.  In  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  given 
broadened  authority  to  (a)  seal  and  fill  in  abandoned  coal  mines;  (b) 
execute  projects  for  extinguishing  underground  and  outcrop  mine 
fires;  and  ( c )  expand  and  accelerate  the  restoration  of  fish  and  wild- 
life  habitat  destroyed  by  strip  mine  and  stream  pollution  from  mine  f  | 
drainage.  The  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
cooperation  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  to 
carry  out  a  comprehensive  study  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  and  re¬ 
habilitating  strip  and  surface  coal  anct  other  mining  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  to  report  to  the  Congress  by  July  1,  1967.  The 
Federal  share  of  mining  area  restoration  projects  is  increased  for  this 
program  to  cover  up  to  75  percent  of  the  total  project  costs;  $43  million 
in  Federal  outlay  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1967,  is  authorized 
for  this  part  of  the  program. 

WATER  RESOURCES  STUDY 


Section  7.  This  section  authorizes  a  study  of  all  authorized  projects 
and  all  surveys  authorized  for  projects  for  flood  control,  navigation, 
and  beach  erosion  control,  the  construction  of  which  will  be  economi¬ 
cally  beneficial  to  eligible  areas  to  determine  priorities  of  construction 
and  to  determine  the  need  for  authorization  of  new  projects.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  would  submit  a  report  of  the  study  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  June  30,  1967,  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions  for  priorities  of  the  making  of  surveys  and  the  construction  of 
projects  that  will  be  economically  beneficial  to  eligible  areas.  The 
sum  of  $5  million  is  authorized  to  carry  on  tills  work. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1954 

Section  8.  This  section  provides  75  percent  planning  grants  to 
States,  local  development  districts,  and  other  governmental  agencies  to 
carry  out  programs  under  the  act.  All  funds  for  this  section  will 
come  from  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency’s  budget. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

Section  9.  A  Federal  supplement  of  $32  million  for  2  fiscal  years  is 
authorized  in  addition  to  the  construction  funds  provided  by  the  Vo¬ 
cational  Education  Act  because  of  the  shortage  of  vocational  school 
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facilities  in  many  eligible  areas.  Funds  will  be  made  available  under 
the  same  terms  as  contained  in  that  act. 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  WORKS 

Section  10.  In  addition  to  the  authorizations  for  appropriations 
made  in  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  $12  million  in 
Federal  funds  is  authorized  by  this  section  for  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1967.  These  funds  will  be  made  available  to  eligible  areas 
nationwide  through  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  the  terms  contained  in  that  act. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

Section  11.  No  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  may  receive 
benefits  under  this  bill  if  the  total  expenditures  of  State  funds,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  Federal  expenditures,  for  the  benefit  of  portions  of  the 
State  which  are  designated  as  eligible  areas  falls  below  the  average 
level  of  such  expenditures  for  the  last  2  full  fiscal  years  preceding 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  exclusive  of  the  State’s  share  of 
interstate  highway  construction. 

CONSENT  OF  STATES 

Section  12.  This  section  insures  that  no  State  will  be  required  to 
engage  in  or  accept  any  program  without  its  consent.  The  consent  of 
a  State  to  a  program  for  which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  act 
will  be  given  by  that  State  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  State 
consents  to  receive  assistance  under  the  basic  statute  authorizing  that 
assistance. 


PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  PROJECT  APPROVAL 

Section  13.  This  section  provides  that  the  Secretaries  administer¬ 
ing  the  several  programs  under  the  act  must  consult  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  or  officials  designated  by  him,  and  obtain  recom¬ 
mendations  and  approval  of  such  State  officials  for  each  program, 
and  approval  of  each  project  before  Federal  assistance  is  made  avail¬ 
able  therefor.  This  section  also  provides  that  Federal  assistance 
will  not  be  made  available  for  any  project  in  an  area  unless  such 
area  is  an  “eligible  area”  on  the  date  the  Secretary  gives  final  ap¬ 
proval  of  such  project  for  Federal  assistance,  except  to  complete 
projects  that  are  underway. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  CRITERIA 

Section  14.  In  order  to  clearly  establish  the  intent  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  specific  criteria  are  set  forth  in  this  section  which  the  States 
are  to  consider  in  making  program  and  project  recommendations. 
These  criteria  include:  the  relationship  of  the  project  to  overall  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  including  its  location  in  an  area,  determined  by 
the  State  to  have  the  greatest  potential  for  growth;  the  population 
and  area  that  the  project  or  class  of  project  serves,  including  the 
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unemployment  rate  and  per  capita  income  of  the  people  of  the  area ; 
the  financial  resources  available  to  the  State  and  political  subdivi¬ 
sion  thereof  which  are  undertaking  the  project;  the  importance  of 
the  project  in  relation  to  other  projects  seeldng  aid;  the  prospects 
that  the  project  will  make  a  long-range  contribution  to  economic 
growth.  There  is  also  a  specific  requirement  that  the  funds  not  he 
used  to  finance  the  cost  of  commercial  facilities,  industrial  facilities, 
machinery,  or  working  capital,  or  the  generation,  production,  trans¬ 
mission,  or  distribution  of  gas  or  electricity. 

LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS— CERTIFICATION 

Section  15.  This  section  sets  forth  a  definition  of  those  local  units  to 
which  assistance  will  be  extended  through  the  appropriate  State  gov¬ 
ernments.  The  State  government  will  certify  local  development 
districts.  Such  local  development  districts  shall  be  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zations  certified  by  their  States  as  units  having  a  charter  or  authority 
including  the  economic  development  of  eligible  areas. 

GRANTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS 
AND  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Section  16.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  either  directly  or  through  appropriate  public  or  private  orga¬ 
nizations  to  provide  funds  for  investigations,  research,  studies,  and 
demonstration  projects  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  act.  No  funds 
can  be  provided  for  construction  purposes  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  administrative 
expenses  of  local  development  districts  of  up  to  75  percent  of  their 
expenses  attributable  to  the  economic  development  of  eligible  areas. 
Such  grants  shall  not  be  made  to  any  one  district  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  3  years.  Eleven  million  dollars  is  provided  to  carry  out  this  section 
for  the  period  ending  June  30, 1967. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Section  17.  Each  secretary  of  an  executive  department  administer¬ 
ing  any  program  under  this  act  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  each  State  and  to  the  President,  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress,  a  report  on  the  activities  carried  out  under  this  act  during 
each  year.  This  report  is  to  be  submitted  not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  18.  In  addition  to  authorizations  for  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  highway  program,  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $195  million 
for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1967,  for  all  other  programs  under  the 
act. 

APPLICABLE  LABOR  STANDARDS 

Section  19.  This  section  provides  that  the  construction  projects 
assisted  by  this  act  will  be  covered  by  standard  Da vis-Bacon  (local 
prevailing  wage)  provisions. 
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DEFINITION  OF  ELIGIBLE  AREA 

Section  20.  This  section  provides  that  the  term  “eligible  area”  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  given  it  in  section  3(a)  of  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act. 

SEVERABILITY 

Section  21.  This  is  the  usual  clause  used  to  protect  other  sections  of 
a  bill  in  case  one  section  is  held  to  be  invalid. 

TERMINATION 

Section  22.  Provides  that  the  act  will  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  July  1, 

1971. 

William  C.  Cramer. 
James  R.  Grover,  Jr. 
James  C.  Cleveland. 
Don  H.  Clausen. 

Robert  C.  McEwen. 
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ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  OF  MR.  CLEVELAND 


As  indicated  in  this  report,  I  concur  with  the  minority  views  on 
S.  3  and  their  additional  views. 

Concepts  of  fairness,  however,  impel  me  to  these  additional  views. 
As  a  member  of  the  special  subcommittee  which  considered  S.  3,  the 
essential  unfairness  of  this  legislation  has  been  etched  sharply  on  my 
conscience.  Many  parts  of  my  congressional  district  need  better  roads, 
hospital  facilities,  sewage  plants,  and  vocational  training  centers. 
Timber  development  and  water  resources  development  play  vital  roles 
in  much  of  my  district  in  western  and  northern  New  Hampshire. 

Administration  witnesses  again  and  again  stated  to  the  subcom-  . 
mittee  that  the  real  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide  those  basic  \ 
facilities,  to  create  centers  of  prosperity  in  the  Appalachian  region. 
The  purpose  is  to  make  these  communities  so  attractive  that  new 
industries  will  be  drawn  to  them  by  the  magnetic  attraction  of  com¬ 
munity  facilities  and  good  roads  furnished  by  the  Federal  taxpayers 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

Thus,  this  act  is  essentially  an  act  of  piracy — job  piracy  and  indus¬ 
trial  piracy.  Among  the  victims  of  this  crime  are  many  communities 
in  New  Hampshire’s  Second  Congressional  District. 

For  many  years,  I  have  devoted  countless  hours  and  unremitting 
effort  with  many  other  good  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  to  improve 
our  economy  by  attracting  new  industries  and  resources  to  our  State. 

I  cannot  sit  silently  by  and  witness  the  appalling  unfairness  of  this 
legislation. 

New  industries  that  will  be  drawn  to  Appalachia  must  come  from 
some  place.  These  will  be  new  industries  that  cannot  be  brought  to 
New  Hampshire  because  with  the  Federal  Government  directly 
financing  our  competitors  with  our  own  tax  dollars,  in  spite  of  our 
many  advantages,  the  struggle  becomes  hopelessly  unfair. 

As  administration  witnesses  described  the  rural  decline  and  the  i 
out-migration  that  characterizes  parts  of  the  Appalachian  region,  I  " 
was  reminded,  of  course,  of  many  communities  in  my  own  district. 
In  fact,  most  of  my  district  is  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  Indeed, 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  can  be  found  in 
the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  the  proud  Presidential 
Range  and  Mount  Washington. 

That  better  roads  will  lead  to  improved  economic  development, 
there  is  little  doubt.  This  legislation,  however,  for  the  first  time, 
devotes  Federal  highway  funds  to  a  Federal  highway  system  on  a 
narrow,  partisan,  discriminatory,  and  regional  basis.  The  shocking 
unfairness  of  this  is  glossed  over  by  talk  about  the  needs  of  an  area. 
When  asked  why  this  area  was  chosen,  I  was  told  by  one  witness  that 
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it  was  a  “big”  area.  This  is  an  ominous  and  foreboding  statement 
to  one  who  represents  in  the  U.S.  Congress  a  small  area  but  one  of 
which  I  am  justifiably  and  fiercely  proud. 


o 


James  C.  Cleveland. 
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Union  Calendar  No.  30 

S.  3 

[Report  No.  51] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  2, 19G5 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
February  17, 1965 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AN  ACT 

To  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Appalachian  Regional 

4  Development  Act  of  1965”. 

5  FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

6  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the 

7  Appalachian  region  of  the  United  States,  while  abundant  in 

8  natural  resources  and  rich  in  potential,  lags  behind  the  rest 

9  of  the  Nation  in  its  economic  growth  and  that  its  people 
10  have  not  shared  properly  in  the  Nation’s  prosperity.  The 
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region’s  uneven  past  development,  with  its  historical  reliance 
on  a  few  basic  industries  and  a  marginal  agriculture,  has 
failed  to  provide  the  economic  base  that  is  a  vital  prerequi¬ 
site  for  vigorous,  self-sustaining  growth.  The  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  people  of  the  region  understand 
their  problems  and  have  been  working  and  will  continue  to 
work  purposefully  toward  their  solution.  The  Congress 
recognizes  the  comprehensive  report  of  the  President’s  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Commission  documenting  these  findings  and 
concludes  that  regionwide  development  is  feasible,  desirable, 
and  urgently  needed.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  assist  the  region  in  meeting  its  special  problems,  to 
promote  its  economic  development,  and  to  establish  a  frame¬ 
work  for  joint  Federal  and  State  efforts  toward  providing  the 
basic  facilities  essential  to  its  growth  and  attacking  its  com¬ 
mon  problems  and  meeting  its  common  needs  on  a  coordi¬ 
nated  and  concerted  regional  basis.  The  public  investments 
made  in  the  region  under  this  Act  shall  be  concentrated  in 
areas  where  there  is  a  significant  potential  for  future  growth, 
and  where  the  expected  return  on  public  dollars  invested 
will  be  the  greatest.  The  States  will  be  responsible  for 
recommending  local  and  State  projects,  within  their  borders, 
which  will  receive  assistance  under  this  Act.  As  the  region 
obtains  the  needed  physical  and  transportation  facilities  and 
develops  its  human  resources,  the  Congress  expects  that 
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the  region  will  generate  a  diversified  industry,  and  that  the 
region  will  then  he  able  to  support  itself,  through  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  strengthened  free  enterprise  economy. 

TITLE  I— THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 

COMMISSION 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  VOTING 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  “Commission”)  which  shall  be  composed  of  one  Fed¬ 
eral  member,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Federal  Co- 
chairman”,  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  one  member  from  each 
participating  State  in  the  Appalachian  region.  The  Federal 
Cochairman  shall  be  one  of  the  two  Cochairmen  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Each  State  member  may  be  the  Governor,  or  his 
designee,  or  such  other  person  as  may  he  provided  by  the 
law  of  the  State  which  he  represents.  The  State  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  elect  a  Cochairman  of  the  Commission 
from  among  their  number. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  105,  decisions  by  the 
Commission  shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal 
Cochairman  and  of  a  majority  of  the  State  members  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  members  representing  States  delinquent  under  sec¬ 
tion  105) .  In  matters  coming  before  the  Commission,  the 
Federal  Cochairman  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  con- 
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suit  with  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies  having  an 
interest  in  the  subject  matter. 

(c)  Each  State  member  shall  have  an  alternate,  ap- 
pointed  by  the  Governor  or  as  otherwise  may  be  provided 
by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he  represents.  The  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap¬ 
point  an  alternate  for  the  Federal  Cochairman.  An  alter¬ 
nate  shall  vote  in  the  event  of  the  absence,  death,  disability, 
removal,  or  resignation  of  the  State  or  Federal  representa¬ 
tive  for  which  he  is  an  alternate. 

(d)  The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  be  compensated  by 
the  Federal  Government  at  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Execu¬ 
tive  Salary  Schedule  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act 
of  1964.  His  alternate  shall  be  compensated  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled  rate  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  when  not  actively  serving  as  an  alternate  for  the  Federal 
Cochairman  shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties  as  are 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Federal  Cochairman.  Each  State 
member  and  his  alternate  shall  be  compensated  by  the  State 
which  they  represent  at  the  rate  established  by  the  law  of 
such  State. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  TUB  COMMISSION 

Sec.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 


the  Commission  shall- 
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(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  plans  and  programs  and  establish  pri¬ 
orities  thereunder,  giving  due  consideration  to  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region; 

(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations,  research, 
and  studies,  including  an  inventory  and  analysis  of  the 
resources  of  the  region,  and,  in  cooperation  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor  demonstration  projects 
designed  to  foster  regional  productivity  and  growth ; 

(3)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with  the 
agency  involved,  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  and 
private  programs  and,  where  appropriate,  recommend 
modifications  or  additions  which  will  increase  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  the  region; 

(4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  appropriate, 
interstate  compacts  and  other  forms  of  interstate  coop¬ 
eration,  and  work  with  State  and  local  agencies  in  de¬ 
veloping  appropriate  model  legislation; 

(5)  encourage  the  formation  of  local  development 
districts ; 

(6)  encourage  private  investment  in  industrial, 
commercial,  and  recreational  projects; 

( 7 )  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating  unit  for 
Appalachian  programs; 

(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of  problems 
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of  the  region  and  proposed  solutions  and  establish  and 
utilize,  as  appropriate,  citizens  and  special  advisory 
councils  and  public  conferences;  and 

(9)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  appli¬ 
cations  for  grants  for  administrative  expenses  to  local 
development  districts. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  may,  from  time  to  time, 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  and  to  the  State 
Governors  and  appropriate  local  officials  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  departments  and  agencies  in  the  region  in 
the  fields  of  natural  resources,  agriculture,  education, 
training,  health  and  welfare,  and  other  fields  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  such  additional  Federal,  State,  and  local  legis¬ 
lation  or  administrative  actions  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

LIAISON  BETWEEN  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 

COMMISSION 

Sec.  104.  The  President  shall  provide  effective  and  con¬ 
tinuing  liaison  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Commission  and  a  coordinated  review  within  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  plans  and  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sections  102  and  103. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  period  ending  on  June  30  of 
the  second  full  Federal  fiscal  year  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Commission  shall  he  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Thereafter,  such  expenses  shall  lie  paid  equally  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  the  States  in  the  region.  The  share 
to  be  paid  by  each  State  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  not  participate  or 
vote  in  such  determination.  No  assistance  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to  any  State  or  to  any  political 
subdivision  or  any  resident  of  any  State,  nor  shall  the  State 
member  of  the  Commission  participate  or  vote  in  airy  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  Commission  while  such  State  is  delinquent 
in  payment  of  its  share  of  such  expenses. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  POWERS  OF  COMMISSION 
Sec.  106.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and 
regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  its  business  and 
the  performance  of  its  functions. 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  execu- 
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tive  director  and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  func¬ 
tions,  except  that  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed 
the  salary  of  the  alternate  to  the  Federal  Cochair¬ 
man  on  the  Commission  as  provided  in  section  101. 
No  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  other  than  the  Federal  Cochairman  on  the 
Commission,  his  staff,  and  his  alternate  and  Federal 
employees  detailed  to  the  Commission  under  paragraph 

(3)  shall  he  deemed  a  Federal  employee  for  any 
purpose. 

(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  (who  is  hereby  so  authorized)  to  detail  to 
temporary  duty  with  the  Commission  such  personnel 
within  his  administrative  jurisdiction  as  the  Commission 
may  need  for  carrying  out  its  fimetions,  each  such  detail 
to  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee 
status. 

(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel  from  any 
State  or  local  government  or  any  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof,  or  any  intergovernmental  agency. 

(5)  make  arrangements,  including  contracts,  with 
any  participating  State  government  for  inclusion  in  a 
suitable  retirement  and  employee  benefit  system  of  such 
of  its  personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for,  or  continue  in, 
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another  governmental  retirement  or  employee  benefit 
system,  or  otherwise  provide  for  such  coverage  of  its 
personnel.  The  Civil  Sendee  Commission  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  contract  with  the  Commission  for 
continued  coverage  of  Commission  employees,  who  at 
date  of  Commission  employment  are  Federal  employees, 
in  the  retirement  program  and  other  employee  benefit 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations 
of  services  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible. 

(?)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  its  functions  and  on  such 
terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  with 
any  State,  or  any  political  subdivision,  agency,  or  in¬ 
strumentality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  asso¬ 
ciation,  or  corporation. 

(8)  maintain  a  temporary  office  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  establish  a  permanent  office  at  such  a 
central  and  appropriate  location  as  it  may  select  and 
field  offices  at  such  other  places  as  it  may  deem  appro¬ 
priate. 

S.  3 - 2 
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(9)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  such  other 
expenses  as  may  he  necessary  or  appropriate. 

INFORMATION 

Sec.  107.  In  order  to  obtain  information  needed  to 
carry  out  its  duties,  the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  receive  such  evidence, 
and  print  or  otherwise  reproduce  and  distribute  so  much 
of  its  proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  a  Cochairman  of  the  Commission,  or  any 
member  of  the  Commission  designated  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  purpose,  being  hereby  authorized  to  admin¬ 
ister  oaths  when  it  is  determined  by  the  Commission 
that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received  under 
oath; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  department  or  agency  (who  is  hereby  so  authorized 
to  the  extent  not  otherwise  prohibited  by  law)  to  furnish 
to  the  Commission  such  information  as  may  be  available 
to  or  procurable  by  such  department  or  agency;  and 

(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of  its  doings 
and  transactions  which  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
inspection,  and  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  Comptroller  General  or  his  duly  authorized 
representatives. 
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PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Except  as  permitted  by  subsection  (b) 
hereof,  no  State  member  or  alternate  and  no  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Commission  shall  participate  personally  and 
substantially  as  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee, 
through  decision,  approval,  disapproval,  recommendation, 
the  rendering  of  advice,  investigation,  or  otherwise,  in  any 
proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other  determi¬ 
nation,  contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  particular 
matter  in  which,  to  his  knowledge,  he,  his  spouse,  minor 
child,  partner,  organization  (other  than  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof)  in  which  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director, 
trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization 
with  whom  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner, 
or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization  with  whom  he 
is  negotiating  or  has  any  arrangement  concerning  prospective 
employment,  has  a  financial  interest.  Any  person  who  shall 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  both. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  apply  if  the  State 
member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee  first  advises  the 
Commission  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  application,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other  determination, 
contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  particular  matter  and 
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makes  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  interest  and  receives 
in  advance  a  written  determination  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  that  the  interest  is  not  so  substantial  as  to  be  deemed 
likely  to  affect  the  integrity  of  the  services  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  expect  from  such  State  member,  alternate, 
officer,  or  employee. 

(c)  No  State  member  or  alternate  shall  receive  any 
salary,  or  any  contribution  to  or  supplementation  of  salary 
for  his  services  on  the  Commission  from  any  source  other 
than  his  State.  No  person  detailed  to  serve  the  Commission 
under  authority  of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  106  shall 
receive  any  salary  or  any  contribution  to  or  supplementation 
of  salary  for  his  services  on  the  Commission  from  any  source 
other  than  the  State,  local,  or  intergovernmental  department 
or  agency  from  which  he  was  detailed  or  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  impris¬ 
oned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subsection  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Federal  Cochairman  and  his  alternate  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  any  Federal  officers  or  employees  detailed  to 
duty  with  it  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  106  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  such  subsection  but  shall  remain  sub¬ 
ject  to  sections  202  through  209  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 
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(e)  The  Commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  declare  void 
and  rescind  any  contract,  loan,  or  grant  of  or  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  relation  to  which  it  finds  that  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  or  any  of 
the  provisions  of  sections  '202  through  209,  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

TITLE  II— SPECIAL  APPALACHIAN  PKOGKAMS 
Pabt  A— New  Progkams 

APPALACHIAN  DEVELOPMENT  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  “Secretary”)  is  authorized 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  an  Appalachian  development 
highway  system  serving  the  Appalachian  region  (the  length 
of  which  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  In  addition  thereto,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
constructed  not  in  excess  of  one  thousand  miles  of  local  access 
roads,  that  will  serve  specific  recreational,  residential,  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial,  or  other  like  facilities  or  will  facilitate  a 
school  consolidation  program) .  The  system,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Interstate  System  and  other  Eederal-aid 
highways  in  the  region  will  provide  a  highway  system 
which  will  open  up  an  area  or  areas  with  a  developmental 
potential  where  commerce  and  communication  have  been 
inhibited  by  lack  of  adequate  access.  The  provisions  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  that  are  applicable  to  Eederal-aid 
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primary  highways,  and  which  the  Secretaiy  determines  are 
not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  Appalachian 
development  highway  system,  and  the  local  access 
roads. 

(b)  As  soon  as  feasible,  the  Commission  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  its  recommendations  with  respect  to  (1)  the 
general  corridor  location  and  termini  of  the  development 
highways,  (2)  the  designation  of  local  access  roads  to  be  con¬ 
structed,  (3)  priorities  for  construction  of  the  local  access 
roads  and  of  the  major  segments  of  the  development  high¬ 
ways,  and  (4)  other  criteria  for  the  program  authorized  by 
this  section.  Before  any  State  member  participates  in  or 
votes  on  such  recommendations,  he  shall  have  obtained  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  highway  department  of  the 
State  which  he  represents. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to  approve  in 
whole  or  in  part  such  recommendations  or  to  require  modifi¬ 
cations  or  revisions  thereof.  In  no  event  shall  the  Secre¬ 
tary  approve  any  recommendations  for  any  construction 
which  would  require  for  its  completion  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  (other  than  funds  available  under  title  23, 
hnited  States  Code)  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  authori¬ 
zations  in  subsection  (g) .  On  its  completion  each  develop¬ 
ment  highway  not  already  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  sys- 
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tern  shall  be  added  to  such  system  and  shall  be  required  to 
be  maintained  by  the  State. 

(d)  In  the  construction  of  highways  and  roads  author¬ 
ized  under  this  section,  the  States  may  give  special  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  use  of  mineral  resource  materials  indigenous  to 
the  Appalachian  region. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  research  and  development  in 
the  use  of  coal  and  coal  products  in  highway  construction 
and  maintenance,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require  each 
participating  State,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  to  use 
coal  derivatives  in  the  construction  of  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  roads  authorized  under  this  Act. 

(f)  Federal  assistance  to  any  construction  project  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
such  project,  unless  the  Secretary  determines,  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  that  assistance  in 
excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the 
pui-poses  of  this  Act,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  Federal 
assistance  exceed  70  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $840,000,000. 

DEMONSTRATION  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
adequate  health  and  medical  facilities  to  the  economic  devel- 
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opment  of  the  region,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  construc¬ 
tion,  equipment,  and  operation  of  multicounty  demonstration 
health  facilities,  including  hospitals,  regional  health  diagnos¬ 
tic  and  treatment  centers,  and  other  facilities  necessary  to 
health.  Grants  for  such  construction  (including  initial 
equipment)  shall  he  made  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  291-291z)  and  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963  (77  Stat.  282) ,  without  regard  to  any  provisions  there¬ 
in  relating  to  appropriation  authorization  ceiling  or  to  allot¬ 
ments  among  the  States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  and  shall  not  he  taken 
into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  allotments  among 
the  States  made  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(h)  No  grant  under  this  section  for  construction  (in¬ 
cluding  initial  equipment)  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  the  project.  Not  to  exceed  $41,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  section  401  shall  be  available  for  con¬ 
struction  grants  under  this  section. 

(c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  operation  (including 
equipment  other  than  initial  equipment)  of  a  project  ma}' 
be  made  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof  for  the 
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two-year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  such  project  is 
in  operation  as  a  health  facility.  For  the  next  three  years 
of  operations  such  grants  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  such  costs.  No  grants  for  operation  of  a  project  shall  be 
made  after  five  years  following  the  commencement  of  such 
operations.  Not  to  exceed  $28,000,000  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  operating 
grants  under  this  section. 

LAND  STABILIZATION,  CONSERVATION,  AND  EROSION 

CONTROL 

Sec.  203.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  control  and 
prevention  of  erosion  and  sediment  damages  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region  and  to  promote  the  conservation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  the  region,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  of 
not  more  than  ten  years  with  landowners,  operators,  and 
occupiers,  individually  or  collectively,  in  the  Appalachian 
region  determined  by  him  to  have  control  for  the  period  of  the 
agreement  of  the  lands  described  therein,  providing  for  land 
stabilization,  erosion  and  sediment  control,  and  reclamation 
through  changes  in  land  use,  and  conservation  treatment  in¬ 
cluding  the  establishment  of  practices  and  measures  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  soil,  water,  woodland,  wild¬ 
life,  and  recreation  resources. 

S.  3 - 3 
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(b)  The  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  shall  furnish 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  conservation  and  develop¬ 
ment  plan  setting  forth  the  appropriate  and  safe  land  uses 
and  conservation  treatment  mutually  agreed  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  landowner  operator,  or  occupier  to  he  needed  on  the 
lands  for  which  the  plan  was  prepared. 

(c)  Such  plan  shall  be  incorporated  in  an  agreement 
imder  which  the  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  shall  agree 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  land  uses 
and  conservation  treatment  provided  for  in  such  plan  on  the 
lands  described  in  the  agreement  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof. 

(d)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the  landowner, 
operator,  or  occupier  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
authorized  to  furnish  financial  and  other  assistance  to  such 
landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  in  such  amounts  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  appropri¬ 
ate  and  in  the  public  interest  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  land 
uses  and  conservation  treatment  set  forth  in  the  agreement: 
Provided ,  That  grants  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such  land  uses  and  con¬ 
servation  treatment  on  fifty  acres  of  land  occupied  by  such 
owner,  operator,  or  occupier. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  terminate  any 
agreement  with  a  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  by  mutual 
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agreement  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  termination 
would  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  may  agree  to  such  mod¬ 
ification  of  agreements  previously  entered  into  hereunder  as 
he  deems  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  or 
to  facilitate  the  practical  administration  of  the  program 
authorized  herein. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the  extent  he  deems  it  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  may  provide  in  any 
agreement  hereunder  for  ( 1 )  preservation  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  the  period  covered  by  the  agreement  and  an  equal 
period  thereafter  of  the  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allotment 
history  applicable  to  land  covered  by  the  agreement  for  the 
purpose  of  any  Federal  program  under  which  such  history  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  other  limitation  on  the 
production  of  such  crop;  or  (2)  surrender  of  any  such 
history  and  allotments. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  to 
issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  determines  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  utilize  the  services  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  the  State  and  local  committees 
provided  for  in  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590(b)),  and  is 
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authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities,  services,  and  authorities  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Corporation  shall 
not  make  any  expenditures  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  unless  fimds  specifically  appropriated  for  such 
purpose  have  been  transferred  to  it. 

(i)  Not  to  exceed  $17,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

TIMBER  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 
Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  that  the  region  shall  more  fully 
benefit  from  the  timber  stands  that  are  one  of  its  prime 
assets,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  organization 
and  operation,  under  State  law,  of  private  timber  de¬ 
velopment  organizations  having  as  their  objective  the 
carrying  out  of  timber  development  programs  to  im¬ 
prove  timber  productivity  and  quality,  and  increase 
returns  to  landowners  through  establishment  of  private 
nonprofit  corporations,  which  on  a  self-supporting  basis 
may  provide  (A)  continuity  of  management,  good 
cutting  practices,  and  marketing  services,  (B)  physical 
consolidation  of  small  holdings  or  administrative  con¬ 
solidation  for  efficient  management  under  long-term 
agreement,  (O)  management  of  forest  lands,  donated 
to  the  timber  development  organizations  for  demon- 
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strating  good  forest  management,  on  a  profitable  and 
taxpaying  basis,  and  (D)  establishment  of  a  permanent 
fund  for  perpetuation  of  the  work  of  the  corporations 
to  be  composed  of  donations,  real  or  personal,  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes. 

(2)  provide  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  initial 
capital  requirements  of  such  timber  development  orga¬ 
nizations  through  loans  under  the  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  (7  IJ.S.C.  1926  et  seq.) .  Such  loans  shall  not 
be  used  for  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  facilities 
for  manufacturing,  processing,  or  marketing  forest 
products,  or  for  physical  consolidation  of  small  timber 
holdings  authorized  by  (1)  (B)  above  except  for  the 
establishment  of  demonstration  units. 

(b)  Hot  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

MINING  AEEA  RESTORATION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  economic  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  region  by  rehabilitating  areas  presently  dam¬ 
aged  by  deleterious  mining  practices,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  make  financial  contributions  to  States  in  the 
region  to  seal  and  fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines, 
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and  to  reclaim  and  rehabilitate  existing  strip  and  surface 
mine  areas,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  15,  1955  (30  U.S.C.  571  et  seq.),  to  the  extent 
applicable,  without  regard  to  section  2  (b)  thereof  (30 
U.S.C.  572(b)  )  or  to  any  provisions  therein  limiting 
assistance  to  anthracite  coal  formation,  or  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Grants  under  this  para¬ 
graph  shall  be  made  wholly  out  of  funds  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(2)  plan  and  execute  projects  for  extinguishing 
underground  and  outcrop  mine  fires  in  the  region  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  31, 
1954  (30  U.S.C.  551  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any 
provisions  therein  relating  to  annual  appropriation  au¬ 
thorization  ceilings.  Grants  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(3)  expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wildlife  restora¬ 
tion  projects  in  the  region  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act  of  September  2,  1937  (16  U.S.C.  669 
et  seq.),  and  the  Act  of  August  9,  1950  (16  U.S.C. 
777  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any  provisions  therein 
relating  to  apportionments  among  the  States  and  to 
limitations  on  the  availability  of  funds.  The  expenses 
of  projects  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  solely  out 
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of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  computation  of  the  apportionments  among  the 
States  pursuant  to  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  mining 
area  restoration  projects  carried  out  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  conducted  on  lands  other  than  federally 
owned  lands  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost 
thereof. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  its  intent  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  a  comprehensive,  long-range  program 
for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  and  rehabilitating  strip  and  sur¬ 
face  mining  areas  in  the  United  States.  To  this  general  end, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  in  full  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  other  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  departments 
and  agencies,  and  with  the  Commission,  make  a  survey  and 
study  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  and  their  effects 
in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
submit  to  the  President  his  recommendations  for  a  long-range 
comprehensive  program  for  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of 
strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United  States  and  for 
the  policies  under  which  the  program  should  be  conducted, 
and  the  President  shall  submit  these  to  the  Congress,  together 
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with  liis  recommendations,  not  later  than  July  1,  1967.  By 
July  1,  1966,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  interim  report  to 
the  Commission  summarizing  his  findings  to  that  date  on 
those  aspects  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  in  the 
region  that  are  most  urgently  in  need  of  attention.  Such 
study  and  recommendations  shall  include,  but  not  he  limited 
to,  a  consideration  of  the  following  matters — 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and  surface  min¬ 
ing  operations  in  the  United  States  and  the  conditions 
resulting  therefrom; 

(2)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property  involved  in 
strip  and  surface  mining  operations; 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  past  action  by  States  or 
local  units  of  government  to  remedy  the  adverse  effects 
of  strip  and  surface  mining  operation  by  financial  or 
regulatory  measures,  and  requirements  for  appropriate 
State  legislation,  including  adequate  enforcement  thereof, 
to  provide  for  proper  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of 
areas  which  may  be  strip  and  surface  mined  in  the 
future ; 

(4)  the  public  interest  in  and  public  benefits  which 
may  result  from  reclamation,  rehabilitation,  and  appro¬ 
priate  development  and  use  of  areas  subjected  to  strip 
and  surface  mining  operations,  including  (A)  economic 
development  growth,  (B)  public  recreation,  (C)  public 
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health  and  safety,  (D)  water  pollution,  stream  sedi¬ 
mentation,  erosin  control,  and  flood  control,  (E)  high¬ 
way  programs,  (F)  fish  and  wildlife  protection  and 
restoration,  (G)  scenic  values,  and  (H)  forestry  and 
agriculture ; 

(5)  the  appropriate  roles  of  Federal,  State,  and 
private  interests  in  the  reclamation  and  rehabilitation 
of  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  and  the  relative  costs 
to  be  borne  by  each,  including  specific  consideration  of 
(A)  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  strip  and  surface  mine 
operators  are  unable  to  bear  the  cost  of  remedial  action 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  economics  of  such 
mining  activity,  and  (B)  the  extent  to  which  the  pro¬ 
spective  value  of  lands  and  other  natural  resources,  after 
remedial  work  has  been  completed,  would  be  inadequate 
to  justify  the  landowners  doing  the  remedial  work  at 
their  expense;  and 

(6)  the  objectives  and  the  total  overall  costs  of  a 
program  for  accomplishing  the  reclamation  and  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  existing  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in 
the  United  States,  giving  adequate  consideration  to  (A) 
the  economic  benefits  in  relation  to  costs,  (B)  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  future  devastation  of  reclaimed  and  rehabili¬ 
tated  areas,  (C)  the  avoidance  of  unwarranted  financial 
gain  to  private  owners  of  improved  property,  and  (I)) 
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the  types  of  aid  required  to  accomplish  such  reclamation 
and  rehabilitation. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $36,500,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section.  No  moneys  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
expended  for  the  purposes  of  reclaiming,  improving,  grading, 
seeding,  or  reforestation  of  strip-mined  areas  (except  on 
lands  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  bodies  of  govern¬ 
ment)  until  authorized  by  law  after  completion  of  the  study 
and  report  to  the  President  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

WATER  RESOURCE  SURVEY 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  development  and  efficient  utilization  of  the  water  and  re¬ 
lated  resources  of  the  Appalachian  region,  giving  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  production  of  eco¬ 
nomic  goods  and  services  within  the  region  as  a  means  of 
expanding  economic  opportunities  and  thus  enhancing  the 
welfare  of  its  people,  which  plan  shall  constitute  an  integral 
and  harmonious  component  of  the  regional  economic  develop¬ 
ment  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  This  plan  may  recommend  measures  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  floods,  the  regulation  of  the  rivers  to  enhance  their 
value  as  sources  of  water  supply  for  industrial  and  munici- 
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pal  development,  the  generation  of  hydroelectric  power,  the 
prevention  of  water  pollution  by  drainage  from  mines,  the 
development  and  enhancement  of  the  recreational  potentials 
of  the  region,  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  for  navigation 
where  this  would  further  industrial  development  at  less  cost 
than  would  the  improvement  of  other  modes  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  conservation  and  efficient  utilization  of  the  land  re¬ 
source,  and  such  other  measures  as  may  be  found  necessary 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

(c)  To  insure  that  the  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  shall  constitute  a  harmonious  component  of 
the  regional  program,  he  shall  consult  with  the  Commission 
and  the  following:  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Eederal  Power  Commission. 

(d)  The  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall  sub¬ 
mit  the  plan  to  the  President  with  a  statement  of  its  views, 
and  the  President  shall  submit  the  plan  to  the  Congress  with 
his  recommendations  not  later  than  December  31,  1968. 

(e)  The  Eederal  agencies  referred  to  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  are  hereby  authorized  to  assist  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan  authorized  by  this 
section,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  enter 
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into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
preparation  of  this  plan  and  on  such  terms  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  with  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political 
subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  with  any 
person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation. 

(f)  The  plan  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  also  be  coordinated  with 
all  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  heretofore  or  hereafter 
developed  by  United  States  study  commissions,  interagency 
committees,  or  similar  planning  bodies,  for  those  river  sys¬ 
tems  draining  the  Appalachian  region. 

(g)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  cany  out 
this  section. 

Part  B — Supplementations  and  Modifications  of 

Existing  Peogeams 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

Sec.  211.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  basic  facilities  to  give 
the  people  of  the  region  the  training  and  education  they 
need  to  obtain  employment,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  con¬ 
struction  of  the  school  facilities  needed  for  the  provision 
of  vocational  education  in  areas  of  the  region  in  which  such 
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education  is  not  now  adequately  available.  Such  grants 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  403),  without  re¬ 
gard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation 
authorization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the  States. 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  fimds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  com¬ 
putation  of  the  allotments  among  the  States  made  pursuant 
to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  WORKS 
Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  facilities  to  assist  in 
the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  region’s  streams  and  to 
protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  its  citizens,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu¬ 
tion  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.),  without  regard 
to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation  author¬ 
ization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the  States.  Grants 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifi¬ 
cally  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act, 
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and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  computation  of 
the  allotments  among  the  States  pursuant  to  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law. 

(h)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1954 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  701  (a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  (40  U.S.C.  461  (a)  )  is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
“and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7) ,  by  substituting  for  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  the  phrase  and”,  and 
by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (9)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(9)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  for  comprehensive  planning  for  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region  as  defined  by  section  403  of  such  Act.” 
(b)  Section  701  (b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (40 
U.S.C.  461(h)  ),  is  amended  by  adding  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  to  States 

participating  in  planning  for  Appalachian  regional  pro¬ 
grams,  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  course  of  such  planning, 
or  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission”. 

SUPPLEMENTS  TO  FEDERAL  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  214.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  people,  States,  and 
local  communities  of  the  region,  including  local  development 
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districts,  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  defined)  for  which  they  are 
eligible  but  for  which,  because  of  their  economic  situation, 
they  cannot  supply  the  required  matching  share,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  authorized,  pursuant  to  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission  approved  by  him  and  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  appropriate  Federal  officials,  to  allocate  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  to  the  heads  of  the 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  the  administration  of  such  Fed¬ 
eral  grant-in-aid  programs.  Funds  so  allocated  shall  be  used 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal  contribution 
to  projects  under  such  programs  above  the  fixed  maximum 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  project  otherwise  authorized  by 
the  applicable  law.  Funds  shall  be  so  allocated  for  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  which  funds  are  available  under 
the  Act  authorizing  such  programs.  Such  allocations  shall 
be  available  without  regard  to  any  appropriation  authoriza¬ 
tion  ceilings  in  such  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs  shall  not  be  in¬ 
creased  in  excess  of  the  percentages  established  by  regula¬ 
tions  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  such 
regulations  shall  in  no  event  authorize  the  Federal  portion 
of  such  costs  to  exceed  80  per  centum  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  “Federal  grant-in-aid  programs”  as  used 
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in  this  section  means  those  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act  for  the  construction  or  equipment  of 
facilities,  and  all  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  author¬ 
ized  on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  Acts  other 
than  this  Act  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  equipment  of  facilities,  including  but  not  limited  to 
grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by  the  following  Acts: 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act;  title  VI  of  the  Pub  he  Health 
Service  Act;  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963;  Library 
Services  Act;  Federal  Airport  Act;  part  IV  of  title  III  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934;  Higher  Education  Facil¬ 
ities  Act  of  1963;  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965;  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  The 
term  shall  not  include  (A)  the  program  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  development  highway  system  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  201  of  this  Act  or  any  other  program  relating  to  high¬ 
way  or  road  construction,  or  (B)  any  other  program  for 
which  loans  or  other  Federal  financial  assistance,  except  a 
grant-in-aid  program,  is  authorized  by  this  or  any  other  Act. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  of  the  fimds  authorized 
in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  cany  out  this 
section. 
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Part  C— General  Provisions 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

Sec.  221.  No  State  and  no  political  subdivision  of  such 
State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  this  Act  un¬ 
less  the  aggregate  expenditures  of  State  funds,  exclusive  of 
Federal  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  the  area  within  the  State 
located  in  the  region  are  maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not 
fall  below  the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for  its  last 
two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  In  computing  the  average  level  of  expenditure  for  its 
last  two  fiscal  years,  a  State’s  past  expenditure  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  shall  not  be  included.  The  Commission  shall 
recommend  to  the  President  or  such  Federal  officer  or  officers 
as  the  President  may  designate,  a  lesser  requirement  when 
it  finds  that  a  substantial  population  decrease  in  that  portion 
of  a  State  which  lies  within  the  region  would  not  justify  a 
State  expenditure  equal  to  the  average  level  of  the  last  two 
years  or  when  it  finds  that  a  State’s  average  level  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  within  an  individual  program,  has  been  disproportionate 
to  the  present  need  for  that  portion  of  the  State  which  lies 
within  the  region. 
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CONSENT  OF  STATES 

Sec.  222.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  he  inter¬ 
preted  as  requiring  any  State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any 
program  imder  this  Act  without  its  consent. 

PEOGEAM  IMPLEMENTATION 
Sec.  223.  A  program  and  projects  authorized  under  any 
section  of  this  title  shall  not  be  implemented  until  (1)  the 
Commission  has  consulted  with  the  appropriate  official  or 
officials  concerned  with  such  program  and  projects  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the  State  or 
States  involved  and  has  obtained  the  recommendations  of 
such  official  or  officials  with  respect  to  such  program  and 
projects  and  (2)  plans  with  respect  to  such  program  and 
projects  have  been  recommended  by  the  Commission  and 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  or  modified  by  the 
President  or  such  Federal  officer  or  officers  as  the  President 
may  designate. 

PEOGEAM  DEVELOPMENT  CEITEEIA 
Sec.  224.  (a)  In  developing  recommendations  on  the 
programs  and  projects  to  be  given  assistance  under  this  Act, 
and  in  establishing  within  those  recommendations  a  priority 
ranking  of  the  requests  for  assistance  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Commission  shall  follow  procedures  that  will 
insure  consideration  of  the  following;  factors : 

(1)  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class  of  proj- 
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ects  to  overall  regional  development  including  its  loca¬ 
tion  in  an  area  determined  by  the  State  have  a  significant 
potential  for  growth; 

(2)  the  population  and  area  to  he  served  by  the 
project  or  class  of  projects  including  the  relative  per 
capita  income  and  the  unemployment  rates  in  the  area; 

(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  available  to  the 
State  or  political  subdivisions  or  instrumentalities  thereof 
which  seek  to  undertake  the  project; 

(4)  the  importance  of  the  project  or  class  of  proj¬ 
ects  in  relation  to  other  projects  or  classes  of  projects 
which  may  be  in  competition  for  the  same  funds ; 

(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project  for  which  assist¬ 
ance  is  sought  will  improve,  on  a  continuing  rather  than 
a  temporary  basis,  the  opportunities  for  employment, 
the  average  level  of  income,  or  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  area  served  by  the  project. 

(b)  1ST o  financial  assistance  shall  be  authorized  under  this 
Act  to  be  used  ( 1 )  in  relocating  any  establishment  or  estab¬ 
lishments  from  one  area  to  another;  (2)  to  finance  the  cost  of 
industrial  plants,  commercial  facilities,  machinery,  working 
capital,  or  other  industrial  facilities  or  to  enable  plant  sub¬ 
contractors  to  undertake  work  theretofore  performed  in 
another  area  by  other  subcontractors  or  contractors; 

(3)  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  generation,  trans- 
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mission,  or  distribution  of  electric  energy;  or  (4)  to  finance 
the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  production,  transmission,  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  gas  (natural,  manufactured,  or  mixed) . 

TITLE  III— ADMINISTRATION 

LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS — CERTIFICATION 
Sec.  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  “local  develop¬ 
ment  district*7  shall  be  an  entity  certified  to  the  Commission 
either  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  States  in  which  such 
entity  is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer  designated  by  the 
appropriate  State  law  to  make  such  certification,  as  having 
a  charter  or  authority  that  includes  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  counties  or  parts  of  counties  or  other  political  sub¬ 
divisions  within  the  region.  No  entity  shall  be  certified  as 
a  local  development  district  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
unless  it  is  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  a  nonprofit  incorporated  body  organized  or 
chartered  under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  is 
located; 

(2)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State 
or  local  government; 

(3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  created 
through  an  interstate  compact;  or 

(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combination  of  such 
bodies,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities. 
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GRANTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  LOCAL  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  DISTRICTS  AND  FOR  RESEARCH  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author¬ 
ized — 

(1)  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
the  Commission,  to  make  grants  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  to  local  development  districts.  The  amount  of 
any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such 
expenses  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  No  grants  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  shall  be  made  to  a  local  development 
district  for  a  period  in  excess  of  three  years  beginning  on 
the  date  the  initial  grant  is  made  to  such  development 
district.  The  local  contributions  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  in¬ 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  space,  equipment,  and  serv¬ 
ices;  and 

(2)  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
appropriate  public  or  private  organizations  (including 
the  Commission) ,  to  provide  funds  for  investigation, 
research,  studies,  and  demonstration  projects,  hut  not 
for  construction  purposes,  which  will  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Recipients  of  Federal  assistance  under  the  pro- 
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visions  of  this  section  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  maintain 
accurate  and  complete  records  of  transactions  and  activities 
financed  with  Federal  funds  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  records  of  the  recipient  shall 
he  available  for  audit  with  respect  to  such  grants  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Comptroller  General,  or 
their  duly  authorized  representatives. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  $5,500,000  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  he  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

(d)  No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds  may  he  expended 
pursuant  to  authorization  given  by  this  Act  involving  any 
scientific  or  technological  research  or  development  activity 
unless  such  expenditure  is  conditioned  upon  provisions  effec¬ 
tive  to  insure  that  all  information,  copyrights,  uses,  processes, 
patents,  and  other  developments  resulting  from  that  activity 
will  be  made  freely  available  to  the  general  public.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  subsection  shall  deprive  the  owner  of  any 
background  patent  relating  to  any  such  activity,  without  his 
consent,  of  any  right  which  that  owner  may  have  under  that 
patent.  Whenever  any  information,  copyright,  use,  process, 
patent  or  development  resulting  from  any  such  research  or 
development  activity  conducted  in  whole  or  in  part  with  ap¬ 
propriated  funds  expended  under  authorization  of  this  Act  is 
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withheld  or  disposed  of  by  any  person,  organization,  or 
agency  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  institute,  upon  his  own  motion  or 
upon  request  made  by  any  person  having  knowledge  of  perti¬ 
nent  facts,  an  action  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  in  the  district  court,  of  the  United  States  for 
any  judicial  district  in  which  any  defendant  resides,  is  found, 
or  has  a  place  of  business.  Such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  determine  such  action,  and  to  enter  therein  such 
orders  and  decrees  as  it  shall  determine  to  he  required  to 
carry  into  effect  fully  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
Process  of  the  district  court  for  any  judicial  district  in  any 
action  instituted  under  this  subsection  may  he  served  in  any 
other  judicial  district  of  the  United  States  by  the  United 
States  marshal  thereof.  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  court  in 
which  any  such  action  is  pending  that  other  parties  should 
be  brought  before  the  court  in  such  action,  the  court  may 
cause  such  other  parties  to  be  summoned  from  any  judicial 
district  of  the  United  States. 

PROJECT  APPROVAL 

Sec.  303.  An  application  for  a  grant  or  for  any  other 
assistance  for  a  program  or  project  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  only  by  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
a  local  development  district.  Each  such  application  shall  be 
made  through  the  State  member  of  the  Commission  repre- 
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senting  such  applicant,  and  such  State  member  shall  evaluate 
such  application  for  approval.  Only  applications  for  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  which  are  approved  by  a  State  member 
as  meeting  the  requirements  for  assistance  under  the  Act 
shall  be  approved  for  assistance  by  the  Commission. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  304.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Commission  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Governor  of  each  State  in  the  region  and  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  earned  out  under  this  Act  during  such  year. 

TITLE  IV— APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations  authorized 
in  section  201  for  the  Appalachian  development  highway 
system,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1967,  to  be  available  imtil 
expended,  not  to  exceed  $252,400,000  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

APPLICABLE  LABOR  STANDARDS 
Sec.  402.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con¬ 
tractors  or  subcontractors  in  the  construction,  alteration,  or 
repair,  including  painting  and  decorating,  of  projects,  build¬ 
ings,  and  works  which  are  financially  assisted  through  the 
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Federal  funds  authorized  under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.O.  276a — 276ar-5) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and  func¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  Beorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  (15  F.R.  3176,  64  Stat.  1267,  5  U.S.O.  133— 
133z-15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.O.  276(c)  ). 

DEFINITION  OF  APPALACHIAN  EEGION 

Sec.  403.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “Appalachian 
region”  or  “the  region”  means  that  area  of  the  eastern 
United  States  consisting  of  the  following  counties  (including 
any  political  subdivision  located  within  such  area)  : 

In  Alabama,  the  coimties  of  Bibb,  Blount,  Calhoun, 
Chambers,  Cherokee,  Chilton,  Clay,  Cleburne,  Colbert, 
Coosa,  Cullman,  De  Kalb,  Elmore,  Etowah,  Fayette, 
Franklin,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lauderdale,  Lawrence, 
Limestone,  Madison,  Marion,  Marshall,  Morgan,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Saint  Clair,  Shelby,  Talladega,  Tallapoosa, 
Tuscaloosa,  Walker,  and  Winston; 

In  Georgia,  the  counties  of  Banks,  Barrow,  Bartow 
Carroll,  Catoosa,  Chattooga,  Cherokee,  Dade,  Dawson, 
Douglas,  Fannin,  Floyd,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gilmer, 
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Gordon,  Gwinnett,  Habersham,  Hall,  Haralson,  Heard, 
Jackson,  Lumpkin,  Madison,  Murray,  Paulding,  Pick¬ 
ens,  Polk,  Rabun,  Stephens,  Towns,  Union,  Walker, 
White,  and  Whitfield; 

In  Kentucky,  the  counties  of  Adair,  Bath,  Bell, 
Boyd,  Breathitt,  Carter,  Casey,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton, 
Cumberland,  Elliott,  Estill,  Fleming,  Eloyd,  Garrard, 
Green,  Greenup,  Harlan,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Knott, 
Knox,  Laurel,  Lawrence,  Lee,  Leslie,  Letcher,  Lewis, 
Lincoln,  McCreary,  Madison,  Magoffin,  Martin,  Menifee, 
Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Owsley,  Perry,  Pike, 
Powell,  Pulaski,  Rockcastle,  Rowan,  Russell,  Wayne, 
Whitley,  and  Wolfe; 

In  Maryland,  the  counties  of  Allegany,  Garrett,  and 
Washington; 

In  Korth  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Alexander,  Alle¬ 
ghany,  Ashe,  Avery,  Buncombe,  Burke,  Caldwell, 
Cherokee,  Clay,  Davie,  Eorsyth,  Graham,  Haywood, 
Henderson,  Jackson,  McDowell,  Macon,  Madison, 
Mitchell,  Polk,  Rutherford,  Stokes,  Surry,  Swain,  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  Watauga,  Wilkes,  Yadkin,  and  Yancey; 

In  Ohio,  the  counties  of  Adams,  Athens,  Belmont, 
Brown,  Carroll,  Clermont,  Coshocton,  Gallia,  Guernsey, 
Harrison,  Highland,  Hocking,  Holmes,  Jackson,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Lawrence,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Muskingum, 
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Noble,  Perry,  Pike,  Ross,  Scioto,  Tuscarawas,  Vinton, 
and  Washington; 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  Allegheny,  Arm¬ 
strong,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Blair,  Bradford,  Butler, 
Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clarion,  Clear- 
held,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  Payette, 
Eorest,  Fulton,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson, 
Juniata,  Lackawanna,  Lawrence,  Luzerne,  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Montour,  North¬ 
umberland,  Perry,  Pike,  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder, 
Somerset,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Union, 
Venango,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Westmoreland, 
and  Wyoming; 

In  South  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Chero¬ 
kee,  Greenville,  Oconee,  Pickens,  and  Spartanburg; 

In  Tennessee,  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Bledsoe, 
Blount,  Bradley,  Campbell,  Carter,  Claiborne,  Clay, 
Cocke,  Coffee,  Cumberland,  De  Kalb,  Fentress, 
Franklin,  Grainger,  Greene,  Grundy,  Hamblen, 
Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hawkins,  Jackson,  Jefferson, 
Johnson,  Knox,  Loudon,  McMinn,  Macon,  Marion, 
Meigs,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Overton,  Pickett,  Polk,  Put¬ 
nam,  Rhea,  Roane,  Scott,  Sequatchie,  Sevier,  Smith, 
Sullivan,  Unicoi,  Union,  Van  Buren,  Warren,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  White ; 
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In  Virginia,  the  counties  of  Alleghany,  Bath,  Bland, 
Botetourt,  Buchanan,  Carroll,  Craig,  Dickenson,  Floyd, 
Giles,  Grayson,  Highland,  Lee,  Pulaski,  Bussell,  Scott, 
Smyth,  Tazewell,  Washington,  Wise,  and  Wythe; 

All  the  counties  of  West  Virginia: 

Provided ,  That  the  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  stud}^  and  consider,  in  consultation  with  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  an  appropriate  official 
or  officials  designated  by  him,  the  inclusion  of  such  counties 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  are  contiguous  to  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region  as  defined  in  this  section  and  counties  con¬ 
tiguous  thereto  in  the  Appalachian  region  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  and  if  the  Commission  shall  decide  after  such 
consultation,  that  these  counties  share  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  characteristics  of  the  region,  and  that  the  inclusion  of 
these  counties  would  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  set 
forth  in  section  2,  then  the  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  invite  the  State  of  New  York  to  participate  in  the 
Commission  on  an  appropriate  basis :  Provided  further,  That 
the  Commission  may  extend  the  invitation  to  the  State  of 
New  York  for  inclusion  of  such  of  the  described  counties  the 
inclusion  of  which  would  further  the  purposes  of  the  Act: 
And  provided  further,  That  if  such  invitation  is  duly  accepted 
by  the  State  of  New  York,  those  counties  shall  be  included 
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in  “the  region”  or  “the  Appalachian  region”  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  404.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  applica¬ 
bility  thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  he 
affected  thereby. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  405.  This  Act  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  July  1, 

1971. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  1  (legislative  day,  January 
29), 1965. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  watei/ resources  planning  'Sill.  Sen.  Eastland  criticized 

Kermit  Gordon's  article  on  farm  program.  Sen.  McGovern  inserted  Sen.  Mondale's 
speech  defending  farm  price  Supports.  Sen.  Miller  urgecl  resumption  of  dried  egg 
purchase  program.  Sen.  Takmadge  stated  Common  Market  policies  pose  threat  to  U.  S. 
agricultural  export  mark&t.  Sen.  Thurmond  inserted  S.  C.  RegislatuLre  resolution  pro¬ 
testing  proposed  user  charges  on  SCS  technical  assistance.  'House  committee  voted  to 
report  bill  to  increase  limitation  on  FHA  insured  loans.  Hou^e  Rules  Committee 
cleared  Appalachia  fyrll. 


1»  APPALACHIA.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 
S.  3,  to  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs  and  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  Appalachian  region  .  Rep.  Cleveland  asked 

careful  reading  of  the  House  Report  on  the  bill,  particularly  the  minority  and 
additional  views,  stating  that  "They  ....  point  out  in  detail  the  essential 
unfairness  of  this  legislation  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation."  pp.  3618-20 


2.  ifESEAROH.  Received  from 
/  geographic  distribution 

106).  p.  3626 


the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  a  repo 
of  Federal  research  and  development  funds  (H. 


FOREIGN  AID,  Rep.  Findley  criticized  "billion-dollar  generosity"  to  Nasser  ay& 
inserted  a  letter  and  tables  from  USDA  summarizing  Public  Law  480  transactions 
\jith  UAR.  pp.  3582-3  / 

RESEARCH.  Rep.  Roush  spoke  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  Federal /funds 
for\esearch  and  development,  emphasizing  the  "need  for  constant  attention  to 
not  only  how  these  funds  are  spent  but  where  they  are  spent."  p.  3^85 

FARM  LABOft.  Rep.  Matsunaga  commented  that  "one  sure  solution  to  tene  agriculture 
al  labor  s\ort:age  in  California. .  .may  be  a  living  wage  for  a  man  and  his  family" 
and  that  Hawaii  "applied  this  solution  very  happily  to  solve  Yts  problem." 


p.  3625 


FARM  LOANS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  H.R.  5075\to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Honfe  Administration  Act  of 
1961  in  order  to  increase  the  limitation  on  the  amount/of  loans  which  may  be 
insured  under  subtitle  A  of  such  Act;  and  H.R.  4152,/to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  to  provide/means  for  expediting  the 
retirement  of  Government\capital  in  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks, 
including  an  increase  in  tshe  debt  permitted  sucb'banks  in  relation  to  their 
capital  and  provision  for  the  production  credit:  associations  to  acquire  addi¬ 
tional  capital  stock  therein\  to  provide  for  /allocating  certain  earnings  of 
such  banks  and  associations  toVtheir  users./ p.  D132 

COMMITTEES.  The  chairmen  of  the  Daterst^e  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Comrni/ctee  announced  the  appointment  of 
subcommittees,  pp.  D133-4  \V 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  ajrfnout^ed  that  on  Mon,,  Mar.  1,  the  House  will 
begin  consideration  of  S.  3,  the  /ppalachda  bill.  p.  3581 

ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Mar.  1,  /.  3626  \ 


SENATE 


WATER  RESOURCES.  Passe/  as  reported  S.  21,  to  provise  for  the  optimum  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Nation1 s  /natural  resources  through  the  coordinated  planning  of 
water  and  related  land  resources,  through  the  establishment  of  a  water  re¬ 
sources  council  and  river  basin  commissions,  and  by  providing  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  States  in  order  to  increase  State  participation  in  such  planning, 
pp.  3535-40  /  \ 

IN TER- AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK,  By  a  vote  of  67  to  14,  passeovwith  amendments 
H.  R,  45,  to  authorize  $750  million  for  U.  S.  participation  in  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter  American  Development  Bank  (pp.  35\9-25,  3526- 
32).  Consideration  of  a  similar  bill,  S.  805,  was  indefinitely  postponed 
(p.  3532).  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  (p.  3532).  \ 

FARM/PROGRAM.  Sen.  Eastland  charged  that  Budget  Bureau  Director  Gordon\n  his 
recent  magazine  article  "assaulted  the  farmer  and  farm  programs  enacted  by  the 
ffongress  in  an  unjustified  manner,"  and  the  Senator  defended  Federal  expen^i* 
tures  for  the  farm  program  as  contrasted  with  expentitures  for  other  programs* 
pp.  3503-4  A 


89th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (  Report 

1st  Session  j  |  No.  112 


CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  3 


February  25,  1965. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Madden,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  249] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  249,  reports  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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House  Calendar  No.  22 


$9tu  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  RES.  249 


[Report  No.  112] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  25, 1965 

Mr.  Madden,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  he  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide 

5  public  works  and  economic  development  programs  and  the 

6  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the  develop- 

7  ment  of  the  Appalachian  region.  After  general  debate, 

8  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed 

9  four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 

10  man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 

11  Public  Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 

12  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider,  with- 


V 


2 


1  out  the  intervention  of  any  point  of  order,  the  text  of  the  bill 

2  (H.R.  4466)  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  At  the  conclu- 

3  sion  of  the  consideration  of  S.  3,  the  Committee  shall  rise 

4  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 

5  may  have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 

6  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 

7  to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion  except  one  motion 

8  to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 
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the  carnage  on  our  highways.  In  answer  to 
thesexl  offer  the  unhappy  statistics  of  death 
and  serious  injury  among  our  youth  who  find 
easy  access  to  alcoholic  beverages  across  our 
borders.  \ 

As  you  Ninow,  I  have  named  Ned  J. 
Parsekian,  former  director  of  motor  vehicles, 
as  my  special  consultant  on  the  teenage 
drinking  problem.  It  was  Mr.  Parsekian  who 
prepared  the  excellent  report  which  we  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  NewOfork  State  Joint  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee  to  Apdy  the  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  control  law.  As\ny  consultant,  he  will 
continue  to  put  to  useShis  unquestioned  ex¬ 
pertise  and  will  serve  ak  an  effective  repre¬ 
sentative  in  our  dealingsWith  the  State  of 
New  York.  \ 

Let  me  make  it  clear  thatWe  shall  never 
abandon  what  we  believe  is  a  yust  cause.  In 
the  coming  months  we  shall  enlist  the  sup¬ 
port  of  civic,  governmental  and  religious 
leaders  in  New  Jersey  as  well  as  JJew  York 
in  our  endeavor  to  bring  to  bear  evelw  moral 
force  in  a  struggle  we  must  continuX  if  we 
are  to  save  the  lives — even  one  life — of  our 
young  people.  \ 

Mr.  Parsekian,  the  Governor’s  able 
consultant,  has  acquired  an  intimate'1 
knowledge  of  the  problem  as  director 
of  motor  vehicles  of  the  State  and  in  his 
present  capacity.  He  has  made  detailed 
studies  of  highway  accidents  resulting 
from  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  in 
New  York  State  by  New  Jersey  drivers 
under  21  years  of  age.  These  grim  sta¬ 
tistics,  representing  personal  disasters  to 
so  many  individuals  and  families,  prove 
there  is  nothing  vague  about  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  drinking  and  automobile 
accidents.  Moreover,  the  rate  is  increas¬ 
ing.  The  number  of  fatalities  for  the 
7-year  period  from  1955  through  1961 
was  33,  whereas  there  were  24  fatalities 
for  the  3-year  period  1962  through  1964. 
To  cite  only  one  of  the  tragedies  attribut¬ 
able  to  drinking  in  New  York  and  driv¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey  by  youths  under  21, 
a  17-year-old  driver  struck  and  killed 
the  43-year-old  driver  of  another  vehicle 
entering  a  roadway  from  a  driveway. 
The  youth,  who  was  exceeding  the  speed 
limit,  had  been  drinking  in  New  York 
prior  to  the  accident  in  New  Jersey. 
These  tragic,  senseless  deaths  and  inju¬ 
ries  in  New  Jersey  are  repeated  in  the 
other  States  bordering  New  York.  At 
hearings  by  the  New  York  State  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  To  Study  the  Aly 
coholic  Beverage  Control  Law  in  1962, 
the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvajfia, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Vermont  documented  85 
deaths  of  youths  under  21  directly  traced 
to  drinking  in  New  York.  Statistically, 
there  are  70  injuries  for  evevy  death  on 
the  highways.  As  Governor  Hughes  ob¬ 
served  in  a  letter  of  January  26,  1965,  to 
the  Governor  of  Pensylymia : 

At  least  as  it  results  prom  the  lure  of  the 
New  York  drinking  age,  this  tragic  toll  is 
preventable.  / 

Of  course,  reckless  and  drunken  driv¬ 
ing  is  not  the  only  dangerous  consequence 
of  teenage  drinking  in  New  York.  It  has 
resulted  in  A  variety  of  harmful  and 
immoral  yftivities  and  behavior,  includ¬ 
ing  assajllts  upon  persons  and  property 
and  other  forms  of  delinquency. 

T1 Nation  is  engaged  in  a  splendid 
eff<m  to  raise  the  physical  and  mental 
standards  of  our  young  people,  realizing 
tney  are  a  national  resource  which  we 


cannot  afford  to  waste.  It  is  ironic  that 
when  we  are  so  rightfully  intent  on  en¬ 
riching  the  quality  of  life  for  our  youth 
this  menace  to  their  health,  safety  and 
morals  is  permitted  to  exist  by  New  York 
State. 

I  hope  that  the  government  of  New 
York  will  recognize  its  obligation  to  its 
own  citizens  and  to  the  citizens  of  other 
States  to  help  eradicate  teenage  drinking 
and  its  attendant  evils  by  raising  the 
legal  age  to  21. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  State  of  New  York  should 
raise  its  legal  minimum  drinking  age 
from  18  to  21. 

In  the  years  between  1955  and  1964  we 
have  found  that  the  rate  of  death  and 
injury  resulting  from  the  drinking  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  the  State  of  New 
York  by  people  under  21  years  of  age  has 
been  tremendous. 

Only  yesterday,  I  have  had  a  long  con¬ 
ference  with  Mr.  Ned  J.  Parsekian, 
lormer  director  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Division  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
presently  on  the  President’s  Commission/ 
on  Traffic  Safety  and  a  special  con/ 
sultank  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey/on 
the  teenage  drinking  problem.  / 

Mr.  Pataekian  has  furnished  me  with 
figures  that  indicate  a  rapidhr  rising 
death  rate  among  young  New  Jerseyites 
who  do  their  drinking  in  our  sister  State 
of  New  York  and  then  star?  their  “hot- 
rodding”  antics  Vlong  the  highways  of 
the  cities  of  New  Jersey>  / 

I  would  like  to  point/out  that  between 
1955  through  1961,  fl/ere  were  27  acci¬ 
dents,  the  main  cauXe  of  which  was  alco¬ 
holic  consumption/ in  New  York.  These 
accidents  produced  33  fatalities  and  55 
injuries.  /  \ 

Similarly,  J^etween  1962  and  1964  the 
number  of/accidents  rose  to  X7  with  a 
corresponding  rise  in  fatalities'and  in¬ 
juries.  /These  27  accidents  claimed  the 
lives  oi  33  teenagers  and  injured  55. 
These  figures  show  an  increase  in\the 
deafn  rate  of  nearly  double  the  yearly 
average  of  1955-61.  \ 

/  Because  of  this  age  difference  between 
our  two  States,  the  problem  of  drinking 
by  teenagers  is  definitely  acute.  These 
teenagers  are  definitely  a  hazard  to 
themselves,  other  motorists  and  pedes¬ 
trians.  If  the  State  of  New  York  would 
raise  its  minimum  legal  age  to  conform 
to  the  States  bordering  it,  we  could  cut 
down  on  the  tragic  number  of  accidents 
involving  minors  who  have  obtained  their 
beverages  in  New  York. 

Assurances  have  been  given  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  New  York 
that  this  situation  would  be  looked  into 
during  the  present  session  of  the  New 
York  Legislature.  I  hope  that  something 
positive  will  be  forthcoming  from  their 
deliberations  upon  this  subject. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  sit¬ 
uation  should  continue  and  the  sooner 
the  action  is  taken,  the  sooner  the  effects 
of  such  action  can  be  obtained. 

I  have  in  my  files  the  detailed  case  his¬ 
tories  of  the  accidents,  fatalities  and  in¬ 
juries  covering  the  period  of  1962  through 
1964  and  I  shall  be  more  than  happy 
to  discuss  them  with  any  Member  of  this 


honorable  body  who  may  wish  to  have 
additional  information  on  this  deplorable, 
situation.  7 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  nrfy 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  include  /the 
statement  of  the  Honorable  Richa /d  J. 
Hughes,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  on  the  disparity  in  the  New  York 
drinking  law,  which  was  issued  only 
2  days  ago.  / 

The  statement  follows :  / 

Statement  by  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes 

Concerning  the  Disparity  in  the  New 

York  Drinking  Age,  Eebruary  23,  1965 

New  Jersey  and  othep/States  bordering  New 
York  have  been  inyjlved  in  a  continuing 
effort  to  persuade  tile  State  of  New  York  to 
conform  to  national  standards  by  raising  its 
drinking  age  frorat  18  to  21.  Our  sole  motiva¬ 
tion  for  this  effort  has  been  a  deep  concern 
over  the  tragedy  which  too  often  befalls 
young  people  who  drive  across  our  borders 
to  legally/purchase  alcoholic  beverages  in 
New  York  and  meet  injury  or  death  on  the 
return  irip.  Much  to  my  regret,  we  have  not 
been  Successful  in  our  many  appeals  to  our 
sister  State.  We  persist,  however,  in  the 
hope  that  the  shocking  fact  of  death  and  in- 
taries  on  the  highways  will  awaken  the  con¬ 
science  of  those  who  can  bring  about  the  New 
York  legislation  necessary  to  prevent  such 
tragedies.  The  latest  survey  taken  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  has  revealed  that  this 
problem  is  still  with  us  and,  indeed,  has  in¬ 
creased  over  the  past  2  years.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  feel  bound  in  conscience  to 
continue  in  our  effort  with  regard  to  the  New 
York  drinking  law. 

Through  Mr.  Ned  J.  Parsekian,  my  special 
consultant  on  this  teenage  drinking  question, 
I  have  already  been  in  contact  with  Gov. 
William  W.  Scranton  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
has  directed  that  a  survey  be  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effects  of  the  New  York  law  on  the 
young  people  in  his  own  State.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Parsekian  has  met  with  New  York  Assem¬ 
bly  Speaker  Anthony  J.  Travia  to  present  our 
case. 

The  New  England  Governors’  Conference, 
which  is  also  greatly  concerned  about  this 
problem,  recently  passed  a  resolution  restat¬ 
ing  its  advocacy  of  a  change  in  the  New  York 
law. 

Throughout  the  years  we  have  heard  sev¬ 
eral  arguments,  a  number  of  them  inspired 
purely  by  dollars  and  cents  considerations, 
that  there  is  no  causal  connection  between 
teenage  drinking  in  New  York  and  teenage 
death  on  the  highways  of  its  neighboring 
'States.  New  Jersey  rejects  these  arguments 
Mid  we  submit,  in  answer,  the  detailed  re¬ 
ports  we  have  compiled  concerning  those 
youta;  people  whose  deaths  are  directly  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
purchased  in  New  York  State  under  the  cloak 
of  New  York  law. 

And  so\we  continue  in  this  effort  in  the 
hope  that\his  year  we  shall  succeed  and 
in  the  knowledge  that  we  cannot  and  will 
not  abandon  Vr  struggle  if  we  are  to  save 
these  young  lives. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  support  of  Con¬ 
gresswoman  Florence  P.  Dwyer  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  safetV  of  our  citizens,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  her\recommendatlons  will 
be  given  the  fullest  support. 


VA  OFFICE  SHUTDOWN  FLIES  IN 
FACE  OF  KNOWN  INADEQUACIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempqre.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  rhe  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Haqpern]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes.  \ 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nalong 
with  many  of  our  colleagues,  I  \vas 
shocked  by  the  abrupt  decision  of  the 
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Veterans’  Administration  to  close  31  of 
its  nationwide  facilities. 

If  this  ruling  takes  effect,  it  will 
amounts,  to  a  backward  step  in  our 
continuing  effort  to  provide  the  Nation’s 
war  veterans  with  certain  important  and 
deserving  services  enacted  into  law. 

We  have  beem  hearing  expert  testimony 
before  the  appropriate  subcommittees  in 
both  the  SenatX,  and  the  House.  The 
bulk  of  it  supports  my  own  contention 
that  this  VA  reorganization  is  unneces¬ 
sary  and  unjustified. 

There  has  come  to  riW  attention  a  very 
thorough  and  interesting  article  which 
appears  in  the  March  Newsletter,  of  the 
American  Legion.  For  theybenefit  of  all 
Members  I  ask  that  it  be  rkad  into  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  poin 
VA  Office  Shutdown  Flies  in\  Face  of 
Known  Inadequacy — Imperils  Avenue  to 
Legal  Claims  of  More  Than  9  Million 
Potential  Beneficiaries 
The  enormity  of  the  announcement  ofWhe 
Veterans’  Administration  on  January  13  that 
it  would  close  16  of  its  regional  offices  ( alora 
with  other  installations)  can  hardly  be  com¬ 
prehended  by  the  average  citizen.  The 
VA  regional  offices,  already  spread  too  thin, 
are  virtually  the  only  direct,  local  contact 
that  nearly  82  million  veterans,  vets’  wives, 
widows,  children,  orphans,  and  dependent 
parents  have  with  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion  for  advice,  information,  counsel,  claim- 
filing  and  claim  processing.  The  shutdown 
will  interpose  from  hundreds  to  more  than 
1,000  miles  between  potential  beneficiaries 
and  the  nearest  VA  regional  office,  and  will 
shut  down  regional  offices  presently  serving 
areas  in  which  reside  more  than  9  million 
people  listed  by  VA  as  having  potential  busi¬ 
ness  with  it.  VA  says  that  it  is  now  doing 
90  percent  of  its  business  by  mail  and  sees 
no  problem  in  maintaining  needed  services 
by  mail.  The  truth,  known  to  everyone  con¬ 
cerned,  is  quite  the  opposite.  Lack  of  field 
offices  is  known  beyond  doubt  to  deprive 
veterans  of  legal  entitlements  by  denying 
them  access  to  knowledge  of  their  entitle¬ 
ments. 

Let  us  cite  how  well  this  is  understood  by 
all  concerned. 

On  August  2,  1962,  VA  Chief  Benefits  Direc¬ 
tor  Philip  Brownstein  testified  in  Congress  on 
a  VA  study  of  why  2,065  pensioned  veterans 
and  widows  waited  for  from  a  year  to  16 
months  to  elect  to  receive  a  higher  pension 
under  an  option  granted  them  by  law  in 
1960,  and  thus  lost  out  on  $309,665  of  legal,/ 
benefits.  Every  one  of  them  had  been  ac 
vised  by  mail  from  the  VA  of  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  the  law.  Why  the  costly  delay? 
Mr.  Brownstein  said  that  63  percent  of/hem 
“just  did  not  understand  the  law”  ana  “13.6 
percent  were  misinformed  by  oth/K's.” 

At  the  same  time  the  House  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  staff  made  a  stndy  of  4,691 
veterans  and  widows  in  sample  areas  of  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  Florida  who  had  not  at  any 
time  elected  the  new  pensions.  Staff  Director 
Oliver  Meadows  testified  that  2,790  of  them 
could  have  received  better  benefits  by  choos¬ 
ing  the  new  option,  ancLCbese  constituted  59.4 
percent  of  the  group/studied.  The  average 
income  of  the  2,970/who  would  gain  by  the 
election  was  only  >>329  a  year,  yet  none  of 
them  elected  the/ better  pension  though  it 
would  bring  them,  on  the  average,  $141.72 
more  a  year.  /Their  total  loss  through  ig¬ 
norance — $410,908.40  each  year. 

The  whole  burden  of  Mr.  Meadows’  testi¬ 
mony  wfuf  that  while  all  of  the  veterans  and 
widows_y4tudied  had  received  from  the  VA 
mail  describing  the  complexities  of  the  law, 
they ,/felt  additional  need  for  personal  advice 
anq/'were  getting  it  not  from  the  VA  but  from 
people  less  qualified,  close  at  hand,  who  were 
lisinforming  them. 
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Why  did  they  have  to  rely  on  misinform- 
ants  instead  of  VA  counsel,  when  they  had 
no  problem  drawing  the  social  security  to 
which  they  were  entitled? 

The  answer  is  that  the  same  Government 
that  has  been  putting  more  and  more  field 
offices  around  the  country  to  advise  people  on 
social  security  has  been  steadily  withdrawing 
the  same  services  from  veterans  and  their 
families.  Social  security  involves  at  most 
about  two  times  as  many  people  as  the  VA 
(VA  estimates  that  44  percent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  or  81.9  million  people,  may  have  legiti¬ 
mate  business  with  it) .  When  the  present 
VA  cutback  is  in  effect,  social  security  will 
have  more  than  60  times  as  many  offices  for 
counseling  potential  beneficiaries  face  to 
face  in  the  50  States  than  the  VA.  With  the 
new  VA  cutback,  VA  will  have  50  regional 
offices  and  12  contact  offices  stretching  from 
Hawaii  to  Rome,  from  Anchorage,  Alaska,  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  By  comparison, 
Social  Security  maintains  a  growing  field 
setup  of  nine  national  regions  with  613  dis¬ 
trict  offices  and  3,519  contact  offices.  At  the 
same  time  its  laws  and  regulations  are  far 
simpler  to  grasp  and  apply  than  those  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  VA. 

In  Texas,  Florida,  and  Arkansas,  where  the 
House  committee  made  its  shocking  sample 
study,  the  VA  will  have  just  seven  permanent 
Rees  (four  regional,  three  contact)  to  coun¬ 
sel  potential  beneficiaries  when  the  prese: 
cutback  is  in  effect.  In  the  same  three 
Statek  social  security  has  534  field  graces 
(54  district  and  480  contact). 

What 'did  the  VA  do,  following  thc/studies 
cited  above  which  so  starkly  showed  needy 
veterans  and  widows  missing  out  rm  millions 
in  benefits  Through  lack  of  proper  face-to- 
face  counsel  and  the  inadequacy  of  counsel 
by  mail?  Between  January/ 1960  and  No¬ 
vember  1961  (the  terminal  period  of  its 
study) ,  it  closed  X9  contact  offices.  In  No¬ 
vember  1961,  it  closed  1C1  more  in  one  fell 
swoop.  Less  than  6\months  after  it  testi¬ 
fied  it  closed  26  of  thtKremaining  35  contact 
offices,  leaving  9  in  the  50  States  where  there 
had  been  1,049  at/ahe  entl  of  World  War  II. 
In  1955  it  had  afo sed  the \egional  offices  in 
San  Diego,  Miaini,  and  Oklahoma  City.  After 
it  testified  iyxlosed  the  Dallas  regional  of 
fice  and  replaced  it  with  a  smaller  contact 
office. 

While  /II  this  was  going  on,  bofb  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  .Administration  and  House  Veterans' 
Affair*  Committee  Chairman  Olin  E ''Teague 
repeatedly  went  to  the  press  and  the  broad - 
carters  with  the  message  that  for  lack  of 
roper  information,  disabled  and  impover¬ 
ished  veterans  and  widows  throughout  tl 
country  were  missing  out  on  $46  million 
year  of  legal  entitlement  in  the  single  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  wrong  choice  of  a  pension.  In 
4  y2  years,  the  loss  to  VA  pensioners  through 
ignorance,  bad  counsel,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  contact  by  mail  has  come  to  a  staggering 
$207  million.  Compare  that  to  the  $23.5 
million  which  it  is  claimed  the  new  shut¬ 
down  of  facilities  will  save  in  administra¬ 
tive  costs.  A  knowledgeable  observer  has 
difficulty  restraining  the  sinister  suspicion 
that  the  $23.5  million  saving  is  not  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  shutdown  at  all,  but  what  is  en¬ 
visioned  by  the  Budget  Bureau  is  further  vast 
sums  saved  in  unclaimed  benefits  by  de¬ 
liberate  withdrawal  of  services. 

Is  the  pension  situation  a  special  case 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  VA  field  service? 
Not  at  all. 

Twice  Congress  has  had  to  pass  special  laws 
to  ease  the  penalties  suffered  by  veterans 
who  were  not  properly  advised  of  the  need 
to  convert  their  GI  term  insurance  before 
its  cost  became  prohibitive. 

VA  repeatedly  asks  news  media  to  warn 
veterans  to  keep  their  GI  insurance  benefici¬ 
aries  up  to  date,  lest  on  their  death  the  bene¬ 
fits  go  to  beneficiaries  they  had  in  mind 
20  years  ago  but  not  today.  It  frequent¬ 
ly  cites  cases  in  which  it  is  certain  that 


the  money  went  to  the  wrong  people.  By/ 
mailings  to  insured  veterans  in  select 
areas,  VA  has  persuaded  many  veterans/to 
change  their  beneficiaries.  But  it  has  never 
felt  that  it  could  afford  such  a  mailing  in 
all  the  areas  where  it  has  withdrawn  i/s  serv¬ 
ices.  Last  October,  to  help  plug  thfs  gap  in 
VA’s  shortage  of  counseling,  this/ magazine 
published  a  change-of -beneficiary  form  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  VA,  at /L  cost  to  The 
American  Legion  of  approximately  $11,000, 
The  VA  repeatedly  states  Vnat  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  children  of  fine  war-dead  have 
applied  for  the  college-aid  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  junior  GI  bill.  It  admits 
that  it  is  unable  to  ge*  the  word  to  them  and 
beseeches  private  media,  such  as  veterans’ 
organizations,  schools,  newspapers,  and 
broadcasters  do  the  job. 

Only  when  il/ is  putting  more  miles  be¬ 
tween  its  offices  and  its  potential  benefici¬ 
aries,  does  thZ  VA  pretend  that  it  can  render 
its  services/by  mail.  At  other  times  it  ad¬ 
mits  that/it  can’t  and  calls  for  help.  Even 
in  the  processing  of  claims — a  major  work  of 
VA  regional  offices — 70  percent  of  the  claims 
processed  are  worked  up  partially  by 
sources  outside  the  VA  (service  officers  of 
veterans’  organizations,  or  the  States,  by 
laimants’  lawyers) .  The  burden  on  these 
/'professional  and  volunteer  helpers  is  greatly 
magnified  by  cutbacks  in  VA  offices.  The 
North  Dakota  State  American  Legion  service 
officer,  stationed  in  Fargo,  has  had  just  a  trot 
across  town  to  the  Fargo  VA  regional^  office 
to  represent  any  of  the  299,700  members  of 
veterans’  families  served  by  that  office.  He 
will  now  find  himself  241  miles  removed 
from  the  nearest  claim-processing  office — in 
St.  Paul.  Meanwhile,  the  VA  is  anticipating 
that  its  caseload  is  due  to  increase  over  the 
years  ahead. 

Perhaps  this  gives  a  small  view  of  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  the  VA  now  ordering  the  shutdown  of 
more  than  24  percent  of  its  already  inade¬ 
quate  regional  establishments,  in  areas  where 
there  now  reside  more  than  9  million  of  the 
potential  beneficiaries. 

Below  are  the  regional  offices  to  be  closed, 
and  opposite  them  the  potential  beneficiary 
population  presently  served  by  each  office  to 
be  closed.  Figures  are  based  on  VA’s  1963 
yearend  annual  report : 

Vet  family 

Regional  office  closed:  population 

Juneau,  Alaska _  88,  000 

Wilmington,  Del _ 210,  900 

Shreveport,  La -  333,  000 

Kansas  City,  Mo _  928,  600 

Reno,  Nev -  118,  400 

Manchester,  N.H _  307,  100 

Albany,  N.Y -  743,  700 

Syracuse,  N.Y -  832,  500 

Fargo,  N".  Dak _  299,  700 

Cincinnati,  Ohio _  2,  049,  800 

(ilkes-Barre,  Pa _  1,  221,  000 

SI^ux  Falls,  S.  Dak _  277,  500 

Lubbock,  Tex -  658,  600 

San  Antonio,  Tex _  710,  400 

White\River  Junction,  Vt _  148,  000 

Cheyenne,  Wyo -  170,  200 

Total -V- -  9,  198,  200 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  oi\the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  IllinoisS.  [Mr.  Derwinski)  is 
recognized  for  10  mnautes. 

[Mr.  DERWINSlOy  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

APPALACHIA  BILL— JOB  PIRACY 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  PIRACY 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Hutchinson)  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
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in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Monday  the  House  will  begin  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Appalachia  bill.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  carefully  House  Re¬ 
port  No.  51  on  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965.  I  particularly 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  minority 
views  commencing  on  page  33  of  the 
report.  I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  additional  views  commencing  on 
page  59  of  the  report.  I  concur  with 
the  minority  views  and  additional  views. 
They  are  well  written  and  point  out  in 
detail  the  essential  unfairness  of  this 
legislation  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  read  my  additional  views  at  the  end 
of  the  report.  The  point  I  attempt  to 
make  in  my  additional  views  is  that  the 
Appalachia  proposal  is  essentially  an  act 
of  piracy — job  piracy  and  industrial 
piracy.  Among  the  victims  of  the  crime 
are  not  only  many  communities  in  my 
district,  but  many  communities  in  the 
districts  of  my  colleagues.  My  addi¬ 
tional  views  are  as  follows: 

Additional  Views  op  Mb.  Cleveland 

As  indicated  in  this  report,  I  concur  with 
the  minority  views  on  S.  3  and  their  addi¬ 
tional  views. 

Concepts  of  fairness,  however,  impel  me  to 
these  additional  views.  As  a  member  of  the 
special  subcommittee  which  considered  S.  3, 
the  essential  unfairness  of  this  legislation 
has  been  etched  sharply  on  my  conscience. 
Many  parts  of  my  congressional  district  need 
better  roads,  hospital  facilities,  sewage 
plants,  and  vocational  training  centers. 
Timber  development  and  water  resources  de¬ 
velopment  play  vital  roles  in  much  of  my 
district  in  western  and  northern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Administration  witnesses  again  and  again 
stated  to  the  subcommittee  that  the  real 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide  those 
basic  facilities,  to  create  centers  of  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  Appalachian  region.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  make  these  communities  so  at¬ 
tractive  that  new  industries  will  be  drawn  to 
them  by  the  magnetic  attraction  of  com¬ 
munity  facilities  and  good  roads  furnished 
by  the  Federal  taxpayers  of  the  entire  Nation. 

AN  ACT  OP  PIRACY 

Thus,  this  act  is  essentially  an  act  of 
piracy — job  piracy  and  industrial  piracy. 
Among  the  victims  of  this  crime  are  many 
communities  in  New  Hampshire’s  Second 
Congressional  District. 

For  many  years,  I  have  devoted  countless 
hours  and  unremitting  effort  with  many 
other  good  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  to  im¬ 
prove  our  economy  by  attracting  new  indus¬ 
tries  and  resources  to  our  State.  I  cannot  sit 
silently  by  and  witness  the  appalling  unfair¬ 
ness  of  this  legislation. 

THE  MAGNET  OP  FEDERAL  AID 

New  industries  that  will  be  drawn  to  Ap¬ 
palachia  must  come  from  some  place.  These 
will  be  new  industries  that  cannot  be 
brought  to  New  Hampshire  because  with  the 
Federal  Government  directly  financing  our 
competitors  with  our  own  tax  dollars,  in 
spite  of  our  many  advantages,  the  struggle 
becomes  hopelessly  unfair. 

As  administration  witnesses  described  the 
rural  decline  and  the  outmigration  that 
characterizes  parts  of  the  Appalachian  re¬ 
gion,  I  was  reminded,  of  course,  of  many 
communities  in  my  own  district.  In  fact, 
most  of  my  district  is  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  Indeed,  the  crowning  glory  of 


the  Appalachian  Mountains  can  be  found  in 
the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
proud  Presidential  Range  and  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington. 

VIOLATES  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

That  better  roads  will  lead  to  improved 
economic  development,  there  is  little  doubt. 
This  legislation,  however,  for  the  first  time, 
devotes  Federal  highway  funds  to  a  Federal 
highway  system  on  a  narrow,  partisan,  dis¬ 
criminatory,  and  regional  basis.  The  shock¬ 
ing  unfairness  of  this  is  glossed  over  by  talk 
about  the  needs  of  an  area.  When  asked 
why  this  area  was  chosen,  I  was  told  by  one 
witness  that  it  was  a  big  area.  This  is  an 
ominous  and  foreboding  statement  to  one 
who  represents  in  the  U.S.  Congress  a  small 
area  but  one  of  which  I  am  justifiably  and 
fiercely  proud. 

James  C.  Cleveland. 

REPUBLICAN  ALTERNATIVE - A  CONSTRUCTIVE 

PROPOSAL  TO  BENEFIT  THE  ENTIRE  NATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  Republicans  are  often 
accused  of  simply  opposing  and  not 
countering  with  constructive  alterna¬ 
tives.  This  criticism  is  unfair.  The  Re¬ 
publican  minority  has  not  confined  itself 
to  simply  criticizing  the  Appalachia  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  administration.  We  have 
proposed  a  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1965  that  incorporates  the  better  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Appalachia  bill  but  does  so 
on  a  national  scale  and  in  a  manner  to 
benefit  the  entire  Nation.  The  Republi¬ 
can  proposal  is  described  in  detail  in  our 
minority  report  which  I  have  referred  to 
above.  My  esteemed  colleague  and  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer],  has  set  forth  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  colleagues,  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1965,  which  I  call  to  my  col¬ 
leagues’  attention  to  assist  them  in  their 
consideration  of  the  debate  on  the  Ap¬ 
palachia  bill  which  will  start  Monday. 
The  letter  follows : 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Washington,  D,C.  February  24, 1965. 

My  Dear  Colleague:  On  February  8,  1965, 
I  introduced  H.R.  4466,  the  Resources  Devel¬ 
opment  Act  of  1965,  and  identical  bills  were 
introduced  by  Mr.  James  Cleveland,  Mr.  Don 
Clausen,  and  Mr.  Robert  McEwen,  as  a  more 
palatable  substitute  for  S.  3,  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  proposed  Appalachian  Regional  De¬ 
velopment  Act  of  1965. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1965  (a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed) 
would  do  the  following: 

First.  Extend  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  all  areas  throughout  the  United  States 
which  qualify  as  “eligible  areas”  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act — which  in¬ 
clude  ’’redevelopment  areas”  designated  un¬ 
der  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  5  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment — and  not  just  to 
a  single  region  or  to  prosperous,  economically 
advanced  areas. 

Second.  Authorize  programs  and  projects 
to  be  initiated  by  the  States  and  local  of¬ 
ficials  and  administered  by  existing  Federal 
agencies,  rather  than  creating  a  new  dicta¬ 
torial  regional  Federal  bureaucracy  that  has 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  programs 
and  projects. 

Third.  Authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds,  with  varying  State  matching  require¬ 
ments,  in  amounts  and  for  purposes  as  fol¬ 
lows,  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1967: 


Millions 


Economic  development  highways _ $800 

Demonstration  health  facilities _  82 

Timber  development  organizations _  10 

Mining  area  restoration _  43 

Water  resource  study _ .... _ ■_  5 

Vocational  education  facilities _  32 

Sewage  treatment  works _  12 

Grants  for  administrative  expenses  of 
local  development  districts  and  for  re¬ 
search  and  demonstration  projects--  11 


Total _  995 


The  proposed  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1965  avoids  the  following  major  objection¬ 
able  features  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965 : 

1.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  is  grossly  discriminatory  in  that  it  of¬ 
fers  special  Federal  assistance  to  one  region 
of  the  Nation  despite  the  known  existence  of 
severely  economically  depressed  areas  in  other 
regions. 

2.  It  provides  financial  assistance  to  pros¬ 
perous  as  well  as  depressed  counties  within 
the  region — at  the  expense  of  taxpayers  in 
all  economic  strata  throughout  the  Nation. 

3.  It  would  create  a  new  regional  super¬ 
government  with  absolute  veto  authority 
over  State  and  local  decisions  and  thus 
establish  dictatorial  power  in  the  person  of  a 
single  Federal  representative  on  the  Appala¬ 
chian  Regional  Commission. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  drawn  to 
my  remarks  and  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  H.R.  4466,  which  appear  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  of  February  8,  1965,  beginning 
on  page  2110. 

I  believe  this  proposed  nationwide  meas¬ 
ure,  which  treats  all  depressed  and  labor 
surplus  areas  alike  has  much  merit,  and 
should  attract  bipartisan  support  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  the  discriminatory  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act.  It  is  to  request 
your  serious  consideration  and  support  of 
H.R.  4466,  that  I  write  this  letter. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely, 

William  C.  Cramer. 

Member  of  Congress. 

FURTHER  COMMENT  by  MR.  CRAMER  ON 
APPALACHIA 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer],  also 
sent  copies  of  House  Report  No.  51  on 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  to  his  colleagues.  Accom¬ 
panying  this  report,  he  wrote  a  brief  and 
succinct  letter  setting  forth  in  brief  and 
concise  language  the  reasons  for  minor¬ 
ity  opposition  to  the  bill.  He  also  de¬ 
scribed  briefly  the  substitute  proposal, 
the  Resources  Development  Act  of  1965, 
which,  under  the  rule  granted  today  by 
the  Rules  Committee,  can  be  and  will  be 
considered.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  well-written  letter  carefully  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  next  Monday’s  general 
debate : 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  24, 1965. 

My  Dear  Colleagues  :  As  stated  in  the  con¬ 
ference  with  regard  to  the  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Development  Act,  Appalachia  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  House  next 
week,  possibly  starting  Monday. 

For  your  information,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  committee  report,  and  invite  your  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  opposing  minority 
views  beginning  on  page  33,  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  views  providing  for  a  possible  alterna¬ 
tive  program  applying  this  long-range  ap¬ 
proach  on  a  sound  basis  to  the  entire 
country,  applicable  to  areas  where  poverty 
exists. 
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As  you  know,  the  minority  has  opposed  the 
bill,  briefly  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  discriminates  against  the  rest  of  the 

Nation. 

2.  It  provides  relief  to  counties  that  are 
not  poverty  stricken. 

3.  The  rationale  set  out  is  based  on  1960 
antiquated  statistics. 

4.  It  provides  socialized  medical  care  un¬ 
der  the  Demonstration  Health  Facilities  pro¬ 
posal. 

5.  It  provides  for  a  Federal  czar  having 
complete  veto  power  over  all  the  programs. 

6.  It  contains  a  wholly  unworkable  agri¬ 
culture  subsidy. 

7.  It  provides  for  hydroelectric  power  gen¬ 
eration  planning. 

8.  It  reactivates  the  wholly  objectionable 
accelerated  public  works  program,  applicable 
solely  to  Appalachia. 

The  substitute  measure  which,  if  the  rules 
permit,  will  be  offered  by  myself  is  contained 
in  H.R.  4466,  a  discussion  of  which  starts  on 
page  59  of  the  report.  Needed  amendments 
have  been  added  to  make  the  phases  of 
public  works  development,  that  will  have  a 
long-range  effect  on  employment,  workable 
and  meaningful.  This  substitute  makes 
available  an  effective  program  to  all  de¬ 
pressed  areas  and  areas  surrounding  those 
depressed  counties  that  would  have  an  im¬ 
pact  on  the  unemployment  problem.  It 
eliminates  the  boondoggle  APW,  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  land-farm  subsidies,  and  other  ob¬ 
jectionable  features.  The  substitute  also 
provides  for  administration  of  the  entire 
program  through  presently  existing  agencies 
rather  than  being  directed  through  a  com¬ 
mission  on  a  regional  basis  which  is  dictated 
to  by  a  Federal  czar. 

I  invite  your  serious  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

William  C.  Cramer, 
Member  of  Congress. 


(Mr.  GONZALEZ  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Roncalio)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  GONZALEZ’  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


and  the  Red  Army,  but  ultimately  their 
determination  to  regain  national  freedom 
was  rewarded.  On  February  2,  1920,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Estonia  signed  a  peace 
treaty  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  re¬ 
nounced  “voluntarily  and  forever”  its 
sovereignty  over  Estonia. 

Unfortunately,  as  in  so  many  other  in¬ 
stances,  when  the  Second  World  War 
broke  out  the  Soviet  Union  soon  made  it 
evident  that  it  considered  the  Estonian 
peace  treaty  only  one  more  “scrap  of 
paper.”  After  forcing  a  mutual  assist¬ 
ance  pact  on  the  Estonians  in  1939,  in 
1940  the  Red  army  overran  Estonia. 
The  familiar  pattern  of  Communist  ter¬ 
rorism — forced  exile,  political  repression, 
nationalization,  creation  of  a  totalitarian 
society — initiated  a  nightmare  from 
which  Estonia  has  not  yet  emerged.  The 
glorious  decades  between  the  wars  when 
the  Estonian  economy  thrived,  civil  liber¬ 
ties  and  democratic  rule  flourished,  and 
national  cultural  aspirations  were  al¬ 
lowed  full  expression  are  today  but  a 
lemory. 

They  are,  however,  a  memory  planted 
dedo  in  the  hearts  of  the  Estonian  peo¬ 
ple.  NThe  Estonians  have  never  forgottei 
those\ears  of  freedom  and  have  never 
ceased  to  hope  that  one  day  a  new  en*  of 
nationalNndependence  will  open  hefore 
them.  We  commend  their  steadfast 
dedication  th  their  ideals  and  express  our 
sincere  hopes\hat  one  day  theiiraream  of 
freedom  will  once  again  beconre  a  reality. 


c <x  and  the 

JRG  AREA:  A 
JAL  COOPERA- 
IEAT  INDUS- 
5ROWING  COMMU- 


(Mr.  GONZALEZ  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Roncalo)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  GONZALEZ’  remarks  will  appes 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


THE  47TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ESTO¬ 
NIAN  INDEPENDENCI 

(Mr.  KELLY  (at  the  requ^t  of  Mr. 
Roncalio)  was  granted  pennission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  thiVpoint  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  ejfcraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  ^Speaker,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  24  we  commeniorate  the  47th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Estonian  independence. 
Ever  determined  to  regain  their  freedom 
in  spite  of  centimes  under  foreign  con¬ 
trol,  the  Estonians  eagerly  seized  the  op¬ 
portunity  provided  by  the  chaos  in  Rus¬ 
sia  following  the  1917  Bolshevic  revolu¬ 
tion  to  declare  Estonia’s  independence 
from  Russia  on  February  24,  1918.  The 
struggle  was  not  finished.  The  Estonians 
were /orced  to  fight  a  14-month  war  of 
independence  against  both  the  Germans 


IN  GERSOLL-R/ 

EASTON-PHILLI 
LESSON  IN  MI 

TION  BETWEEJ 

TRY  AND  A 

NITY 

(Mr.  ROONE^  °f  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Roncalio)  wa\  granted 
permissioiyco  extend  his  remark3.at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneousr matter.) 

Mr.yROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speajrer,  it  was  my  pleasure  last  wee 
to  Welcome  to  my  office  Mr.  Robert 
Jenson,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
lgersoll-Rand  Co.  which  is  among  the 
largest  employers  in  my  congressional 
district. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  come  to  Washington 
to  confer  with  President  Johnson  and 
other  leaders  of  industry  and  business 
on  the  balance-of -payments  problems 
which  confront  our  country.  I  know  that 
he  'contributed  intelligently  to  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  which  occurred  during 
that  meeting  at  the  White  House. 

The  people  of  Easton,  Pa.,  and  Phillips - 
burg,  N.J.,  which  lies  just  across  the 
Delaware  River  from  Easton,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  proud  of  the  advances  Ingersoll- 
Rand  has  made  nationally  and  interna¬ 
tionally  these  past  few  years.  Since  1960, 
the  company  has  increased  its  overall 
employment  from  12,000  workers  to  21,- 
000  this  past  year — nearly  double  the 
number  of  workers  in  a  span  of  just 
4  years. 

Ingersoll-Rand  now  occupies  a  po¬ 
sition  of  175th  among  the  Nation’s  larg¬ 
est  industrial  corporations. 

A  great  deal  of  this  progress  can  be 
traced  to  the  astute  leadership  of  Robert 


Johnson  and  the  team  of  administrators 
he  has  gathered  around  him  at  the  he 
of  this  remarkable  firm. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  chairman  at  In- 
gersoll-Rand’s  board  of  directors/since 
May  6, 1959.  Prior  to  that  time  hf  served 
as  president  of  the  organization,  with 
which  he  has  been  employed  /since  1924. 

Qn  February  10  of  this  year,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  served  as  the  main  sjffeaker  at  the 
annual  dinner  meeting  /of  the  Easton 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Hotel 
Easton  at  the  invitajaon  of  its  distin¬ 
guished  president,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Ger- 
stell,  chairman  of/the  board  of  Alpha 
Portland  CemenyCo.,  and  Mr.  Kenneth 
Kressler,  vice  .president  and  program 
chairman  for  the  chamber. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  remarks  at  that  meet¬ 
ing  have  bam  praised  highly  by  all  those 
who  attended  and  by  the  comunications 
media  inr  our  area. 

I  consider  his  speech  an  excellent  ex¬ 
position  of  the  responsible  manner  in 
whi/n  good  relations  between  a  commu- 
and  its  industries  can  be  established 
id  encouraged.  The  text  of  Mr.  John¬ 
son's  remarks  follows: 

Address  by  Robert  H.  Johnson 

Mr.  Gerstell,  Mr.  Kressler,  members  of  the 
Easton  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  hon¬ 
ored  guests,  ladies  and  gentelmen,  I  want  to 
thank  Mr.  Gerstell  for  his  most  compli¬ 
mentary  introduction.  His  favorable  com¬ 
ments  on  our  company,  I  would  like  to  ac¬ 
cept  on  behalf  of  all  my  associates  here  and 
abroad  who  now  number  over  21,000  men 
and  women.  As  for  his  comments  about  me 
personally,  they  are  far  too  generous  but 
they  suggest  that  I  should  assure  you  that 
it  is  still  the  company’s  policy  to  give  every 
employee  unlimited  opportunity. 

As  for  Mr.  Gerstell  himself,  the  community 
is  most  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  his 
stature  and  leadership  dedicated  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Easton  area. 

Mr.  Gerstell  did  fail  to  mention  my  home¬ 
town — Oakland  City,  Ind.  In  the  unlikely 
event  there  is  anyone  here  who  doesn’t  know 
exactly  where  it  is,  it  is  on  the  Patoka 
River — right  next  to  Petersburg. 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  Inger¬ 
soll-Rand  Co.  and  its  work  here.  Now  this 
is  a  very  big  subject  that  could  take  a  lot 
of  time.  The  size  of  the  subject  puts  me  in 
a  situation  illustrated  by  a  story  about  Sir 
^Winston  Churchill.  A  woman’s  club  had 
igaged  him  to  speak  and  the  president  of 
the  club  introduced  him  by  saying  that  he 
wa\  world  renowned  as  soldier,  stateman, 
and\author,  in  fact  the  No.  1  citizen 
of  theyvorld.  “But,”  she  said,  “there  is  one 
thing  the  ladies  of  our  club  do  deplore  and 
that  is  vhe  amount  of  brandy  you  are  re¬ 
ported  to>drink  every  day.  Now,  I’ve  done 
some  arithnaetic  and  I’ve  figured  out  that 
you’ve  drunk'enough  brandy  to  fill  this  room 
up  to  here,”  Holding  her  hand  out  in  front 
of  her.  With  mat  she  presented  Sir  Win¬ 
ston.  He  walkecXto  the  rostrum,  held  out 
his  hand  Just  as  she  had,  looked  at  it,  then 
looked  up  at  the  ceiling  and  said,  “So  much 
to  do  and  so  little  time 

I  would  like  to  ask  \ou  to  join  me  for  a 
moment  in  a  flight  of  fancy — that  you  imag¬ 
ine  the  Easton  and  Phillijpsburg  operations 
of  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  do  not  exist.  Then, 
I  would  like  you  to  imagindv  that  all  of  us 
are  executives  of  Ingersoll-Rand  and  that  we 
have  met  here  to  specify  what  we  would 
need  and  want  as  a  company  i\  we  didn’t 
have  our  Easton  and  Phillipsburg  operations. 

Let  me  list  the  specifications. 

First,  we  would  need  450  acres  hf  land 
within  easy  traveling  distance  of  NewVork. 
We  would  want  the  land  to  be  in  a  cl 
munity  of  around  50,000  people.  We  woiXfi 
want  attractive  homes,  first-rate  elemental 
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GHLIGHTS :  House  debated  Appaiachia  bill.  House  committee  reported  bill  to 
increase  limitation  on  FHA  injured  loans,  Ren,  Findley  inserted  article  critical 
cf  cotton  program.  Sen.  Ellender  inserted  speech  commendi nXs^o i  1  and  water 
conservation  program,  Ser^-i  Gruening  urged  revival  of  accelerated  public  works 

program. 


SENATE 

SOU.  AND/WATER  CONSERVATION,  Sen.  Ellender  inserted  a  speech  by  the  president 
of  th/  Natio  ral  Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts  reviewing 
and/4oi<jmendii’g  the  soil  and  water  conservation  program  and  criticizing  the 
pi/posal  for  user  charges  on  SCS  technical  assistance  to  farmers  and 
ichers.  pp.  3671-1* 


-2- 


2,  PUBLIC  WORKS*  Sen.  Gruening  urged  an  immediate  revival  of  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  to  aid  economically  depressed  areas  and  inserted  items 
in  support  of  his  position,  pp.  3674-6 

3**  CASTOR  BEANS;  CROPLAND  DIVERSION.  Both  Houses  received  a  Nebr.  Legislature 
resolution,  urging  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "to  restore  the  payment ./for 
the  production  of  castor  beans  on  diverted  land  to  50  percent  of  the^asic 
payment  for  ^version."  pp.  3633,  3805 

4.  RIVER  BASINS;  WA^RSHEDS.  Sen,  Kuchel  inserted  letters  from  the  interior 

Department  revieiJking  and  supporting  proposals  for  the  construction  of  the 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam\s  a  part  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basiiyand  for 
rechanneling  a  16  mile  stretch  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River,  ,and  an  article  by 
Herbert  I,  Jones,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Denver,  Colo. y  "Reclamation  in 
the  Rio  Grande  Area  Aifcted  by  Watershed  Workc"  pp„  3658-6$ 

5.  APPALACHIA,  Sen.  Cooper  commended  the  organization  of ythe  Appalachian 

Volunteers  in  Ky.  to  aid  i\  community  development  wo/fc  in  the  Appalachian 
area,  pp.  3679-80 

6.  PEACE  CORPS.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  Presiaent  a  proposed  bill  "to 

amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act"  (H.  Doc.  96^;  to  S.  Foreign  Relations 
and  H,  Foreign  Affairs  Committees\  pp.  3631/^3805 

7.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Both  Houses  received  'Srom  Commerce  a  proposed  bill  to 

provide  for  continuation  of  authority Vor  the  regulation  of  exports;  to 
S.  and  H.  Banking  and  Currency  Committors,  pp,  3632,  3805 

8.  STOCKPILING.  Received  from  the  Joinj/Commrttee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  a  report  on  federal  stockpile  inventories  as  of  Dec. 
1964,  including  CCC  commodity  inventories,  p^.  3633-42 

9*  NOMINATION.  Received  the  nomination  of  John  W.  fa^cy,  Jr.,  for  a  new  6-year 
term  as  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  p.  3748 


10*  ADJOURNED  until  Thurs.,  Maj%  4.  p.  3748 


HOUSE 


11.  APPALACHIA.  Began  debate  on  S.  3,  to  provide  public  works  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  programs  and  assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  region  (pp. 
3753-72) .  Agreed  to  the  Rules  Committee  resolution  providing  for  debate  on  the 
bill  and  providing  that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider,  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  point  of  order,  the  text  of  H.  R.  4466,  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  needed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  various 
areas  of  the  United  States  which  have  not  realized  their  full  economic  poten¬ 
tial,  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 


12.  INTER -/MERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  45\  to 

authorize  $750  million  for  U.  S.  participation  in  the  Fund  for  Specialypera- 
tions  of  the  Inter -American  Development  Bank  (p.  3751)*  Senate  conferee's  have 
ylready  been  appointed. 
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botlV Democratic  and  Republican  objec- 
tors,\hat  the  committee  should  have 
the  department  reports  included  in  the 
committee  report. 

In  this\ase,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  stated  that  with  similar  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the\88th  Congress,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  nonobjection  to  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  so  I  am  not  going  to  ask  that  the 
bill  be  passed  ovbr,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  up  the  necljssity  for  committee 
chairmen,  when  reporting  bills,  to  in¬ 
clude  the  departmentyeports  in  the  re¬ 
port  on  the  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva¬ 
tion  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speakdi^  further  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object, V  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  in 
pointing  out  that  there  are  nos.  detailed 
reports  from  the  departments  wjth  re¬ 
spect  to  this  legislation. 

I  would  further  point  out  thai\  last 
year,  when  this  bill  was  before  the  Hopse, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ger¬ 
ald  R.  Ford]  and  the  gentleman  fror 
Iowa  presently  addressing  the  House' 
made  the  point  that  there  were  no  de¬ 
partmental  reports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  cannot  agree 
that  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar — or 
any  other  bills — should  be  considered  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  without  prop¬ 
er  and  detailed  departmental  reports. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  believe  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  note  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  that  the  Department  of  the 
Army  recommended  enactment  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  bill  in  the  last  session,  with  certain 
amendments,  and  those  amendments 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  bill  now 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well 
aware  of  that.  I  have  read  the  report 
and  I  am  well  aware  of  what  the  report 
says,  and  it  does  not  conform  to  the  ac¬ 
cepted  practice  of  having  detailed  reports 
from  the  departments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill.  It  went  through  un5 
der  unanimous  consent  last  year.  But 
cannot  stand  by  without  protest  toysee 
this  procedure  started  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  SpeakeiyVill  my 
friend  from  Iowa  yield  to  mej 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  thy'gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  I  /Understand  it, 
this  is  an  identical  bill  p6  the  one  which 
passed  in  the  House /during  the  88th 
Congress,  and  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  position  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  Engineers  on  this  legislation. 

I  believe  the  Instory  which  has  been 
made — that  th/re  has  been  no  change — 
should  satisfy/ my  friend  from  Iowa. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
position  my  friend  takes,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception inat  this  bill  is  similar  to  the  one 
whichypassed  in  the  88th  Congress,  and 
there/  has  been  no  objection  from  the 
department  having  jurisdiction. 

GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
fgree  with  me  that  the  issue  was  made 


last  year,  that  the  absence  of  depart¬ 
mental  reports  was  noted  last  year,  and 
that  there  has  been  ample  time,  and  more 
than  ample  time,  for  those  interested  in 
this  legislation  to  produce  departmental 
reports? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  agree  with 
my  colleague  from  Iowa,  but  I  believe 
under  the  circumstances,  with  this  admo¬ 
nition  we  are  giving,  there  will  not  be 
any  trespass  upon  this  procedure  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  will  the  gentleman 
on  the  majority  side  and  others  on  the 
panel  on  the  Consent  Calendar  on  the 
majority  side  join  with  me  in  this? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  now  speaking  is  one  of  the 
originators  of  this  idea  that  we  should 
have  departmental  reports  and  in  any 
other  case,  with  this  notice  being  given 
to  our  colleagues,  I  will  certainly  join 
with  my  friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  very  persuasive,  and  with 
that  assurance,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tc 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cl$ 
re\d  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  4606 

Be  V  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Itouse  of 
Representatives  of  the.  United  Jstates  of 
AmericaSAn  Congress  assembled '/  That  the 
flood  control  project  for  Four  /liver  Basins, 
Florida,  authorized  in  section  203  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1962,  /s  hereby  modi¬ 
fied  to  authorize  the  Secrytary  of  the  Army 
to  credit  locah.  interest^  against  their  re¬ 
quired  contribution  t<y  the  remaining  fea¬ 
tures  of  such  projeoc  for  any  work  done 
by  such  interests  oythe  Bake  Tarpon  Basin 
feature  of  the  protect after  July  1,  1963,  if  he 
approves  such  Wrk  as  being  in  accordance 
with  such  proi/ct  as  authorized :  Provided, 
That  such  credit  shall  not  exceed  the  Fed¬ 
eral  share  of  this  feature  of  the  project, 
presently  estimated  at  $1,265,300. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to\be  engrossed 
and  ryad  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time/ and  passed,  and  a  motio^  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

le  SPEAKER.  This  conclMes  the 
;all  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


Tupper 
WidnaU 
Willis 
Wilson, 
Charles  ] 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names : 

[Roll  No.  25] 

Andrews, 

Fraser 

Holland 

Glenn 

Frelinghuysen 

Karsten 

Bolling 

Gonzalez 

Kastenmeier 

Bonner 

Grabowskt 

Kelly 

Celler 

Griffin 

King,  N.Y. 

Cohelan 

Gurney 

Kluczynski 

Conyers 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Kornegay 

Derwinskl 

Halleck 

Long,  Md. 

Dickinson 

Halpern. 

Mailllard 

Diggs 

Hanna 

Monagan 

Dulskl 

Hardy 

Morton 

Findley 

Hays 

O’Brien 

Fino 

Helstoskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Patman  Selden 

Pickle  Stalbaum 

Powell  Sullivan 

Rivers,  Alaska  Sweeney 

Roosevelt  Teague,  Tex. 

Roudebush  Tuck 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollc/ll  377 
Members  have  answered  to  theyr  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fyfrther  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  wyre  dispensed 
with. 


APPLACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  249  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  249 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
3)  to  provide  public  works  and  economic 
development  programs  and  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  four 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
point  of  order,  the  text  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4466)  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  S.  3,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with¬ 
out  intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Smith]  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  calls  for  the 
consideration  of  the  so-called  Appa¬ 
lachian  legislation.  It  provides  for  open 
rule  and  4  hours  debate. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  the  outstanding  serv¬ 
ice  they  have  rendered  in  presenting  to 
the  Congress  this  comprehensive  legisla¬ 
tion  to  further  the  development  of  the 
most  economically  stricken  area  in  our 
Nation.  The  Appalachia  area,  if  given 
the  opportunity  to  develop  its  economy, 
has  more  natural  resources  and  advan¬ 
tages  through  its  potential  industrial 
complex — minerals,  forest,  mines,  agri¬ 
culture,  waterpower — than  any  similar 
area  in  our  Nation.  When  this  legisla¬ 
tion  is  enacted  into  law,  it  will  directly 
benefit  the  economic  welfare  of  15  %  mil¬ 
lion  people. 

This  legislation  will  combine  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Governors  and  appointed  commissions 
of  their  States  to  collectively  aid  and  re¬ 
store  prosperity  to  millions  of  families 
in  an  area  10  times  the  size  of  Switzer¬ 
land. 
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This  bill  has  been  brought  about  by 
reason  of  the  joint  effort  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administrations  during  the  past 
several  years.  Many  meetings  have  been 
held  by  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  various  Appalach¬ 
ian  States,  before  the  completed  study 
of  the  Appalachian  Committee  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress  for  action. 

The  prime  goal  of  the  Appalachian 
program  is  that  all  public  investments 
made  in  the  region  under  this  act  shall 
be  concentrated  in  areas  where  there  is 
a  significant  potential  for  future  growth, 
and  where  the  expected  return  on  public 
dollars  invested  will  be  greatest. 

This  legislation  was  enacted  by  the 
other  body  a  few  weeks  ago  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  2V2  to  1.  It  covers  parts  of  10 
States  and  the  entire  State  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

ROADS  AND  HIGHWAYS 

The  major  development  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  will  be  creating  a  system  of  main 
roads  and  highways,  and  also  access  lines 
of  transportation  for  local  residents  as 
well  as  main  highway  transportation 
through  the  complete  area.  The  heavy 
concentration  on  road  construction  in 
this  bill  is  to  accomplish  not  just  the 
opening  up  of  Appalachia  to  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  but  also  to  assure  commuting 
to  and  from  work  for  the  local  citizens. 
Some  $840  million  will  be  allotted  for 
2,300  miles  of  main  highways  and  1,000 
miles  of  local  access  roads.  States  will 
contribute  $360  million  of  this  highway 
development. 

EDUCATION 

An  extended  program  to  expand  voca¬ 
tional  education  will  be  placed  in  certain 
areas  and  locations  because  of  high  un¬ 
employment.  Millions  in  this  area  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  basic 
educational  training  and  also  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  trade  and  craft  skills, 
without  which  the  unemployed  are 
greatly  handicapped  to  secure  a  job. 
There  is  heavy  demand  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  by  industrialists,  builders,  business¬ 
men,  and  contractors  for  trained  work¬ 
ers.  The  vast  percentage  of  unemployed 
today  are  citizens  who  never  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  a  craft  that  demands 
skill  and  training.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  technological  advances  in 
mining,  heavy  industry,  and  agriculture 
have  contributed  most  to  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  problems  which  plague  Appalachia 
today. 

STATE  CONTROL 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this 
legislation  is  that  all  projects  under  this 
bill  will  be  in  control  of  the  Governors  of 
the  respective  States  or  the  various  de¬ 
partments  within  the  State  government. 

HEALTH 

The  hospital  and  medical  services  in 
our  Nation  have  been  a  major  factor  in 
the  progress  we  have  enjoyed.  Without 
said  services,  no  community  or  subregion 
can  hope  to  attract  modern  industry.  In 
many  sections  of  Appalachia,  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  health  is  acute.  The  low  income 
of  these  sections  makes  unavailable  ac¬ 
cess  to  private  medicine  and  the  tax  base 
to  provide  for  public  health  facilities  is 
nonexistent.  From  the  health  angle,  this 
legislation  will  be  a  godsend  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  these  areas. 


FORESTS  AND  COAL  MINING 

The  hardwood  forests  of  Appalachia 
were  at  one  time  counted  among  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  most  precious  assets.  House  con¬ 
struction  for  generations  had  its  primary 
lumber  sources  supplied  from  this  area. 
It  is  estimated  that  70  percent  of  the 
region’s  forest  acres  are  held  by  individ¬ 
uals  who  possess  50  acres  or  less.  Such 
small  individual  holding  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  improve  the  timber  quality 
of  the  forests.  The  bill  provides  agree¬ 
ments  to  establish  nonprofit  timber  de¬ 
velopment  organizations,  chartered  un¬ 
der  State  law,  which  will  permit  a  coop¬ 
erative  effort  at  better  management. 
Five  million  dollars  will  be  set  aside  for 
loans  to  timber  development  organiza¬ 
tions  to  improve  cutting  and  marketing 
of  timber. 

Special  attention  must  be  directed 
toward  the  unlimited  bituminous  coal 
deposits  in  this  area.  Coal  is  their  larg¬ 
est  single  resource.  Owing  to  a  shrink¬ 
ing  market  and  automation,  mining  op¬ 
erations  have  been  curtailed  and  thou¬ 
sands  have  lost  their  jobs.  The  Federal 
and  State  Governments  combined  can 
greatly  encourage  the  market  for  fuel 
and  the  expanded  production  of  coal. 
Some  $36  million  will  be  authorized  area 
restoration  but  the  Federal  Government 
cooperation  will  be  limited  to  75  percent 
of  project  costs. 

LAND  CONSERVATION 

The  bill  authorizes  $17  million  in 
grants  for  soil  conservation,  erosion  con¬ 
trol  and  land  improvement  purposes. 
Federal  contribution  limited  to  80  per¬ 
cent  and  also  a  50-acre  limitation. 

WATER  RESOURCES  AND  SEWAGE  TREATMENT 

With  proper  control  and  management, 
Appalachia’s  water  resources  can  become 
the  region’s  most  precious  national  asset, 
providing  almost  unlimited  opportunities 
for  recreational  activities  and  incentives 
for  industrial  development. 

Industrial  waste  treatment,  through 
the  lack  of  sewage  treatment  facilities, 
is  a  serious  Appalachian  problem  and 
threatens  the  health  of  its  people  and 
discourages  economic  development.  This 
bill  provides  that  funds  will  be  expended 
without  regard  to  the  national  author¬ 
ization  ceiling  or  the  allotment  ceiling 
for  each  State  contained  in  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

URBAN  PLANNING 

This  legislation  will  provide  an  urban 
planning  program  in  order  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  solving  their 
municipal  problems  resulting  from  the 
increasing  concentration  of  population 
in  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas. 
This  will  include  coordinating  transpor¬ 
tation  systems  and  other  related  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  urban  growth.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  termination  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  on  July  1, 1971. 

DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  OTHER  AREAS 

Opposition  to  this  legislation  was 
heard  before  the  Rules  Committee  hear¬ 
ings  that  this  legislation  would  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  other  areas  of  the  Nation. 
We  all  remember  during  the  first  two 
terms  of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
the  criticism  that  expenditures,  to  aid 
areas  in  expanding  their  economy  and 
provide  employment,  would  ruin  our 


Government’s  financial  stability.  Any 
program  that  expands  industry  and  pro¬ 
duction  and  provides  jobs  also  furnishes 
money  and  buying  power  for  millions  to 
keep  the  factories  and  mills  working  and 
to  buy  the  farmer’s  products.  The  last 
30  years  have  demonstrated  that  this  ex¬ 
pansion  has  contributed  to  our  present 
prosperity.  During  the  days  of  the  de¬ 
pression  in  the  early  thirties’,  our  gross 
national  produce  was  around  $50  billion. 
Today,  our  national  produce  or  economy 
is  around  $620  billion  and  Secretary  Dil¬ 
lon  states  that  before  the  end  of  1965 
it  will  be  $660  billion.  After  World 
War  II,  our  national  production  was  ap¬ 
proximately  only  $211  billion.  These 
facts  alone  should  discount  and  refute 
all  the  arguments  that  have  been  heard 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  during  the  last 
25  years  in  opposition  to  this  type  of 
legislation - 

With  restoring  a  prosperous  economy 
to  the  15-odd-million  people  in  Ap¬ 
palachia  it  will  help  all  industry  and 
production  located  in  all  parts  of  our 
Nation. 

It  will  expand  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try.  The  increased  purchase  of  cars  in  a 
prosperous  Appalachia  would  expand  the 
steel  production  in  the  Indiana  Calumet 
region,  Pittsburgh,  Birmingham,  Chi¬ 
cago,  California,  and  other  areas.  Rub¬ 
ber  and  oil  industry  would  feel  the  best 
expansion  from  a  prosperous  Appalachia. 
Refrigerators,  farm  machinery,  tractors, 
wagons,  clothing,  building  materials, 
food,  and  other  of  life’s  necessities  would 
be  in  far  greater  demand  and  every  town 
over  the  Nation  would  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  enjoy  the  buying  power  of  15  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  the  Appalachian  area. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  all  the  members 
of  this  House  to  realize  how  important 
it  is  to  expand  the  buying  power  of  more 
millions  of  our  citizens  because  that 
makes  for  more  prosperity  and  it  also 
calls  for  added  millions  of  taxes  into  the 
Federal  treasury. 

This  is  an  economic  income  producing 
and  employment  bill  that  will  further 
contribute  to  the  expansion  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  and  national  production.  This  bill 
is  a  small  blueprint  of  the  legislation  ini¬ 
tiated  in  the  middle  thirties  which 
eventually  expanded  our  gross  national 
product  up  to  $625  billion  in  25  years. 
Economy  experts  all  agree  that  if  this 
prosperity  continues  we  will  have  a  gross 
national  product  in  1977  of  about  $900 
billion  annually. 

Our  Nation  learned  an  unforgettable 
lesson  during  the  depression  of  30  years 
ago.  Our  economy  was  ruined  because 
millions  of  families  were  without  buying 
power  by  reason  of  low  wages  and  unem¬ 
ployment.  This  Appalachian  legislation 
will  eventually  create  production,  em¬ 
ployment,  and  buying  power.  It  will 
bring  added  millions  in  taxes  into  the 
Federal  treasury  when  Appalachia  is  re¬ 
stored.  It  will  be  a  major  program  to 
make  a  reality  of  the  economist’s  predic¬ 
tion  of  a  gross  national  production  of 
$900  billion  in  the  next  dozen  years. 

Members  should  remain  on  the  floor 
and  vote  against  any  crippling  amend¬ 
ments  to  this  necessary  economical 
legislation. 


1965 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  yield  myself  12  minutes. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  House  Resolution  249  provides  for  an 
open  rule,  with  4  hours  of  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  3  which  is  entitled 
“Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965.”  The  rule  also  makes  in  order 
as  a  substitute  H.R.  4466,  a  bill  entitled 
“The  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1965”  which  was  introduced  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer].  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  word  can  be  pronounced 
Appa-lay-chian,  or  Appa-latch-ian  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dictionary. 

S.  3  is  an  extensive,  quite  complicated, 
and  controversial  measure.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  minority  views  starting 
on  page  33  of  the  report  which  are  signed 
by  9  members;  to  the  additional  views 
commencing  on  page  59  signed  by  5 
members;  and  to  the  additional  views  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland]  on  page  76. 

S.  3  would  establish  a  special  massive 
Federal  assistance  program  for  the  so- 
called  Appalachian  region  which  consists 
of  360  counties  in  J.1  States.  The  11 
States  are  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  New  York.  The  bill  estab¬ 
lishes  an  Appalachian  Regional  Commis¬ 
sion,  consisting  of  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  11  States,  who  will  be 
the  Governor  or  someone  appointed  by 
him,  and  a  Federal  representative  who 
will  be  Cochairman.  This  Commission  is 
authorized  to  develop  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams,  and  establish  priorities  for  proj¬ 
ects  under  the  bill,  and  no  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  or  assistance  program  or  project 
provided  for  in  S.  3  can  be  implemented 
until  plans  therefor  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Commission.  Any  deci¬ 
sion  made  by  the  Commission  requires 
the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
State  members. 

The  major  portion  of  the  bill,  which 
accounts  for  77  percent  of  the  funds  au¬ 
thorized,  is  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Appalachian  development  highway 
system,  to  consist  of  2,350  miles,  and  the 
construction  of  an  additional  1,000  miles 
of  local  access  roads,  for  which  $840  mil¬ 
lion  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
pay  up  to  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction.  An  additional  $252,400,000 
would  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  defray  the  Federal  costs  for  the  first 
2  years  of  other  programs  contained  in 
the  bill,  which  include  the  construction 
and  operation  of  health  facilities;  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  land  stabilization,  conservation 
and  erosion  control ;  technical  assistance 
and  loans  for  timber  development  orga¬ 
nizations  ;  the  restoration  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  mining  areas  and  for  a  nation¬ 
wide  study  relative  to  rehabilitation  of 
strip  and  surface  mining  throughout  the 
United  States;  a  comprehensive  water 
resources  survey  of  the  Appalachian  re¬ 
gion  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  construction  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  facilities  and  sewage  treatment 
works,  a  reenacted  accelerated  public 
works  program  for  the  Appalachian  re¬ 


gion  alone,  which  would  increase  to  80 
percent  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
construction  or  equipment  of  facilities 
under  all  Federal-aid  programs  author¬ 
ized  by  this  bill,  and  such  other  programs 
provided  for  in  existing  law,  except  for 
the  construction  of  highways,  for  which 
funds  are  available  under  the  act  au¬ 
thorized  by  such  program;  and,  for  cer¬ 
tain  administrative  expenses  and  re¬ 
search  and  demonstration  projects. 

The  total  Federal  funds  authorized  by 
the  bill  is  $1,092,200,000;  however,  this 
amount  will  finance  the  program  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  legislation,  other  than 
highways,  for  only  the  first  2  years,  and 
additional  funds  will  have  to  be  author¬ 
ized  in  the  future  for  the  remaining  4 
years  of  this  6-year  program.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  unable  to  estimate 
what  the  total  cost  of  this  program  will 
be  over  the  6-year  period;  however,  some 
have  suggested  that  it  may  be  as  much 
as  $4  billion. 

Last  year  the  other  body  passed  a  bill 
quite  similar  to  the  one  under  consid¬ 
eration  here  today.  The  House  did  not 
act.  You  may  recall  that  during  the 
campaign,  statements  were  made  that 
this  program  would  be  one  of  the  first 
orders  of  business  this  session.  So,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  we  are  being  called 
upon  to  consider  this  measure  because  of 
administration  campaign  promises. 

Every  one  of  us  sincerely  hopes  that  no 
citizen  will  live  in  poverty,  that  every 
State  will  prosper,  and  that  no  areas  will 
suffer  if  we  can  avoid  it.  But  to  select 
certain  areas  and  attempt  to  lift  them 
up  whereby  they  will  be  on  a  par  with 
other  areas,  simply  by  taxing  and  spend¬ 
ing  money  from  the  other  areas,  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  impossible  thing  to  do. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  bad  bill  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  It  would  provide  preferential 
treatment  for  one  region  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  discriminate  against 
all  other  areas  of  the  Nation,  some  of 
which  have  equal  or  greater  poverty,  un¬ 
employment,  and  lack  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment. 

Second.  There  are  no  standards,  based 
upon  need,  for  determination  of  the 
eligibility  of  areas  within  Appalachia  for 
which  Federal  assistance  may  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  the  bill  provides  assistance  for 
prosperous  as  well  as  depressed  counties. 
Seventy-six  of  the  360  counties  do  not 
qualify  as  eligible  areas  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  or  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act. 

Third.  The  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  could  be  federally  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  Federal  Cochairmen,  whose 
vote  on  the  Commission  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  11  States,  thereby  giving  him  com¬ 
plete  veto  power  over  all  programs  and 
projects  to  be  authorized  by  this  bill. 
This  places  State  and  local  officials  in  a 
subservient  position  to  this  Federal  czar 
if  they  wish  to  get  programs  and  projects 
approved. 

Fourth.  The  highway  program  is  par¬ 
ticularly  discriminatory  against  other 
parts  of  the  country,  for  it  authorizes  an 
additional  highway  program  for  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region  alone,  which  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  annual  program  for  con¬ 
struction  of  Federal-aid  primary  and 


secondary  highways  and  their  urban  ex¬ 
tensions  in  all  of  the  50  States,  in  which 
regular  program  Appalachia  already 
particiaptes. 

Fifth.  It  provides  80  percent  Federal 
grants  for  land  improvement,  which 
would  increase  cropland  and  pastureland 
production,  and  promote  uneconomic 
farm  units,  at  a  time  when  there  is  an 
overproduction  of  beef  and  crops  in  the 
country,  and  when  the  Government  is 
paying  farmers  to  take  other  and  more 
productive  land  out  of  production. 

Sixth.  It  reenacts  the  objectionable 
and  ineffective  Public  Works  Accelera¬ 
tion  Act  program,  as  applied  to  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region,  by  increasing  to  80  per¬ 
cent  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
projects  for  which  Federal  grants-in-aid 
are  provided  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  facilities  under  this  bill  and 
other  existing  Federal  grants-in-aid  pro¬ 
grams,  except  for  the  construction  of 
highways,  which  is  even  an  increase  over 
the  50-  to  75-percent  Federal  share  made 
available  under  the  Public  Works  Accel¬ 
eration  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  rule  will  make  it  in  order  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  language  of  H.R.  4466,  the  Re¬ 
sources  Development  Act  of  1965,  which 
is  printed  in  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Works  on  S.  3,  commencing 
on  page  60. 

This  substitute  attempts  to  avoid  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  bill.  It  would  extend  Federal  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  to  all  areas  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  which  qualify  as 
eligible  areas  under  the  Public  Works  Ac¬ 
celeration  Act  or  the  Area  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Act,  and  not  just  to  a  single  project 
or  to  a  prosperous  advanced  area. 

It  would  authorize  programs  and  proj¬ 
ects  to  be  initiated  by  State  and  local  of¬ 
ficials  and  to  be  administered  by  existing 
Federal  officials,  rather  than  creating  a 
new  Federal  regional  level  of  government 
that  would  have  the  ultimate  control 
over  programs  and  projects. 

The  substitute  bill  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  fluids,  with  varying 
State  matching  requirements,  for  the 
period  ending  June  1967,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  purposes  and  amounts  of  money: 

Millions 


Economic  development  highways _  $800 

Demonstration  health  facilities _  82 

Timber  development  organizations _  10 

Mining  area  restoration _  43 

Water  resource  study _  5 

Vocational  education  facilities _  32 

Sewage  treatment  works _  12 

Grants  for  administrative  expenses  of 
local  development  districts  and  for 
research  and  development  projects _  11 


Total _  995 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  embark  on  this  new 
program  for  Appalachia,  I  wonder  how 
long  it  will  be  before  there  will  be  similar 
programs  requested  for  other  so-called 
depressed  areas,  such  as  the  Ozarks,  or 
parts  of  the  Northwest  United  States  and 
other  regions.  We  could  eventually  have 
several  regional  commissions  operating 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  all 
in  conflict  and  in  duplication  with  exist¬ 
ing  Federal  programs.  How  long  will  it 
then  be  until  supply  and  demand,  com- 
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petition,  and  our  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  will  become  things  of  the  past?  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  nondepressed  areas  are  having 
their  tax  problems  today  on  a  local,  coun¬ 
ty,  and  State  level.  Are  we  going  to 
eventually  destroy  them  and  have  the 
entire  United  States  turned  into  a  de¬ 
pressed  area? 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  I  am  concerned  over  a  program  such 
as  this.  I  think  it  is  wrong.  But  if  the 
majority  so  desires,  it  seems  that  the 
substitute,  which  is  a  proposed  nation¬ 
wide  measure,  treating  labor  and  de¬ 
pressed  areas  alike,  is  preferable  to  the 
Appalachian  bill. 

I  understand  that  some  18  amend¬ 
ments  were  offered  in  the  committee, 
that  none  were  accepted,  and  that  S.  3 
was  practically  “steamrolled”  through. 
I  assume  many  of  these  amendments  will 
be  offered  here. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
"was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  before  us  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  consideration  one 
of  the  most  ill-conceived  bills  that  has 
ever  come  before  this  body.  The  meas¬ 
ure  that  is  before  us  today  was  adopted 
in  the  Senate,  sent  over  to  the  House, 
and  after  only  3  days  of  hearings  in  the 
Public  Works  Committee  was  reported 
out  of  that  committee  without  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  single  amendment. 

As  a  consequence,  passage  of  this  bill 
by  this  body  will  immediately  send  the 
legislation  to  the  White  House.  It  will 
not  go  to  conference,  and  you  will  not 
have  another  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
measure. 

I  want  to  confine  my  remarks  today  to 
two  sections  of  the  bill,  section  202  in 
regard  to  health  facilities,  and  section 
203  in  regard  to  land  stabilization,  con¬ 
servation,  and  erosion  control. 

Section  202  in  regard  to  health  facili¬ 
ties,  Mr.  Speaker,  sets  up  a  100-percent 
socialized  medical  program  in  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
committee  which  is  properly  charged 
with  jurisdiction  in  this  field,  has  had  ex¬ 
tensive  hearings  on  this  subject  and  is 
currently  in  the  process  of  marking  up  a 
bill. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  202, 
$41  million  would  be  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  hos¬ 
pitals  and  health  facilities,  and  $21  mil¬ 
lion  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  take  care  of  the  operating 
expenses — bear  that  in  mind,  the  cost  of 
the  operation  of  these  hospitals. 

What  does  this  mean?  I  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  our 
hearings  before  the  Rules  Committee 
last  week  what  “operation”  meant.  I 
said,  “If  some  people  came  into  one  of 
these  hospitals  and  they  did  not  have 
sufficient  funds  to  take  care  of  their  ex¬ 
penses,  are  they  going  to  get  free  hos¬ 
pitalization,  free  doctor’s  care,  free  op¬ 
erations,  free  drugs,  free  medicine?” 

Do  you  know  what  the  reply  was? 
“Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  this  bill  would 
do.” 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  all  the  way 
in  this  legislation.  We  are  not  going 
the  limited  way  that  the  King-Anderson 
bill  proposes,  we  are  going  all  the  way 
down  the  road  to  100  percent  socialized 
medicine  in  section  202  of  this  bill.  This 
section  should  be  deleted  before  final 
passage. 

Let  me  talk  to  you  about  section  203. 
This  is  the  part  of  the  bill  that  has  been 
changed  somewhat,  but  only  in  a  minor 
way,  from  the  legislation  that  was  be¬ 
fore  us  last  year  passed  by  the  Senate 
but  on  which  no  action  was  taken  by 
this  body.  This  was  H.R.  11946  which 
was  considered  in  the  88th  Congress. 

Let  me  read  to  you  one  or  two  lines 
from  section  203  in  the  bill  that  we  con¬ 
sidered  last  year : 

Conveyance  to  any  landowner  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  improving  or  developing  twenty- 
five  acres  of  pasture  land  owned  by  said  land- 
owner. 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  bill  under  con¬ 
sideration,  S.  3.  This  is  on  page  18, 
line  20 : 

Provided ,  That  grants  hereunder  shall  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  such  land  uses  and  conservation 
treatment  on  fifty  acres  of  land  occupied  by 
such  owner,  operator,  or  occupier. 

What  have  they  done?  They  have 
doubled  the  amount  of  land  which  can 
be  assisted  under  this  program  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  cost.  In  the  bill  last 
year,  the  benefits  were  to  accrue  only  to 
the  owner,  but  this  year  that  has  been 
enlarged  also.  In  addition  to  the  owner, 
the  operator  or  the  occupier  of  the  land 
may  qualify  for  this  80  percent  grant. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  am 
sorry,  I  do  not  have  much  time  left. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  just  want  to  ask, 
What  is  an  “occupier”? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  do  not 
know.  We  would  call  him  a  renter  out 
in  our  country  in  Nebraska;  but  that  is 
the  language  of  the  bill,  “owner,  oper¬ 
ator,  or  occupier.”  So  you  can  see  the 
terms  of  this  section  of  the  bill  have  been 
greatly  broadened. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  last 
year  that  this  particular  section  of  the 
bill,  and  it  is  so  stated  in  the  report,  was 
going  to  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a 
cattle  industry  in  the  Appalachian  re¬ 
gion  ;  in  fact,  it  was  hoped  and  predicted 
that  eventually  a  million  head  of  cattle 
would  be  brought  into  this  area.  Now 
we  have  had  a  change  in  the  wording 
of  the  bill  this  year.  We  have  had  some 
changes  in  the  wording  of  the  report  ac¬ 
companying  the  bill.  We  have  been  as¬ 
sured  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  that  we  need 
have  no  fear  in  this  regard.  Let  me  read 
from  this  report.  This  is  on  page  14 : 

If  the  land  of  the  Appalachian  region  is 
to  play  a  role  in  the  improvement  of  the 
economic  level  of  the  area,  the  acreage  which 
currently  is  submarginal  must  be  provided 
with  a  productive  vegetative  cover  and  other 
treatment  measures  in  order  to  check  its 
deterioration. 

On  page  15  of  the  report,  it  is  stated: 

The  problem  in  Appalachia  is  funda¬ 
mentally  one  of  erosion  of  the  hillsides. 
Such  practices  as  terracing,  upstream  tanks, 


flood-control  ponds,  and  the  planting  of 
leguminous  crops  can  be  of  great  long-range 
benefit. 

I  checked  the  definition  “leguminous 
crops”  and  this  it  what  it  says  in  the 
dictionary : 

Any  plant  of  the  family  leguminiosae 
especially  one  used  for  feed,  food,  or  soil  im¬ 
proving  crops. 

Peed  is  used  by  livestock,  by  animals. 
Page  15  specifically  says  they  are  going 
to  cover  this  area  that  has  been  denuded 
with  protective  cover.  This  is  alfafa, 
clover,  and  other  grasses  in  that  same 
category.  It  is  only  used  for  one  purpose, 
to  graze  livestock,  cattle.  We  have  had  a 
doubling  of  the  number  of  acres  in  this 
bill  over  the  bill  we  had  last  year,  from  25 
to  50  acres.  The  report  on  the  bill  last 
year  stated  that  they  are  hoping  to  bring 
in  a  million  head  of  cattle  into  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region  and  to  build  up  a  cattle 
industry.  They  have  doubled  the  acre¬ 
age.  Perhaps  they  hope  to  bring  in  2 
million  cattle  in  the  coming  years  under 
this  program. 

We  have  a  very  serious  situation  in  the 
livestock  industry  today.  We  not  only 
have  overproduction,  but  we  have  tre¬ 
mendous  imports  of  meat  and  beef  from 
foreign  countries  that  have  drastically 
depressed  the  price  of  beef  and  cattle  in 
our  American  market,  and  our  cattlemen 
are  faced  with  disastrous  losses.  Yet  here 
we  are  to  the  tune  of  a  $17  million  sub¬ 
sidy  going  to  set  up  a  livestock  industry 
in  the  Appalachian  region  under  the 
terms  of  section  203  in  competition  with 
our  ranchers  and  our  feeders  in  private 
enterprise  who  are  operating  on  their 
own  funds  under  the  American  free  en¬ 
terprise  system. 

This  is  wrong,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
this  section  is  taken  out  of  the  bill,  and 
if  that  is  not  possible,  I  hope  an  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted  to  prohibit  specifically 
the  use  of  any  of  this  grassland  that  is 
planted  under  this  program  from  being 
grazed  by  livestock,  so  that  we  need  have 
absolutely  no  fear  of  any  competition 
from  the  Appalachia  region. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land]. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks  that  the  rule  which  has  been 
granted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Appalachia  bill  is  quite  fair.  I  would 
also  like  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
public  works  ad  hoc  special  committee 
that  considered  this  legislation  was  also 
extremely  fair  in  treating  the  minority 
and  differing  opinions  on  this  legislation. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  say  that  this  legislative  proposal 
itself  is  fair.  I  wish  to  speak  on  several 
points  by  which  I  will  underscore  the 
essential  unfairness  of  this  act. 

THE  NAME  OP  THE  GAME  IS  PREFERENTIAL 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  state  the  fact  that  this  is  unfair 
legislation  from  my  lips.  I  would  like  to 
quote  you  from  the  record  of  our  hear¬ 
ings  on  page  42,  Mr.  Sweeney,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Development  Planning 
Committee  for  Appalachia: 
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The  name  of  the  Appalachian  game  is 
preferential  treatment. 

In  black  and  white  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  witness  has  etched  the  hallmark 
of  this  legislation. 

What  this  legislation  does  is  to  favor 
large  areas  over  the  small,  the  big  over 
the  small.  This  has  been  a  regrettable 
trend  in  government  today  which  I  view 
with  great  alarm. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  in  this 
House  realize  that  one-half  of  the  TV  A 
service  area  is  in  Appalachia  and  that 
one-third  of  the  Appalachia  area  is  in 
TVA  area.  I  wonder  how  many  people 
really  realize  that  this  bill  which  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  to  help  the  poor  and  the 
needy,  includes  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  the  favored  town  of  Huntsville,  Ala., 
the  richest  area  of  Alabama,  and  the 
Spartanburg  area  of  South  Carolina. 
Indeed,  the  wealthiest  county  of  that  fair 
State  is  located  in  Appalachia. 

LEGISLATION  IS  UNFAIR 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  unfair. 
For  the  first  time  this  House  is  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  building  of  national  highways  on 
a  sectional  and  discriminatory  basis. 

Many  of  you  in  this  House  have  re- 
|  ceived  letters  from  people  in  rural  areas 
protesting  the  administration’s  cutting 
of  soil  conservation  funds.  The  soil  con¬ 
servation  program  is  designed  to  help 
small  farmers  in  small  areas.  At  the 
same  time  the  administration  is  cutting 
soil  conservation  funds  nationally,  it  is 
pouring  an  almost  equal  amount  of 
money  into  Appalachia,  to  beef  up  soil 
conservation  programs  there. 

This  bill  on  its  face  is  meant  to  help 
small  rural  communities.  But  read  the 
transcript  of  the  testimony.  The  admin¬ 
istration  openly  admits  there  is  no  help 
for  the  small  “ribbon”  towns,  as  they 
call  them  in  the  valleys  of  Appalachia. 
The  whole  theory  of  the  bill  is  to  build 
up  only  those  wealthy  areas  where  in 
the  terms  of  the  bill  there  is  a  significant 
potential  for  future  growth.  In  other 
words,  this  bill  deliberately  is  encourag¬ 
ing  the  prosperous  areas  of  Appalachia  to 
become  more  prosperous. 

JOB  PIRACY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PIRACY 

This  is  the  essential  unfairness  of  this 
legislation — by  building  up  these  centers 
of  prosperity  in  Appalachia  they  help  to 
lure  into  the  Appalachian  area  more  jobs 
and  more  industries,  and  this  is  why,  in 
my  additional  views  I  call  this  an  act  of 
piracy.  This  is  an  act  of  job  piracy. 
It  is  an  act  of  industrial  piracy,  because 
the  industries  that  are  lured  into  the 
Appalachia  area  will  have  to  come  from 
someplace,  and  they  are  going  to  come 
from  Indiana,  and  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York,  and  they  are  going  to  come  from 
New  England;  they  have  to  come  from 
somewhere. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Appalachia 
bill  is  to  build  the  roads,  to  build  the  hos¬ 
pitals,  to  build  the  sewerage  plants,  to 
build  the  airports,  to  build  the  vocational 
schools,  to  build  the  libraries,  to  develop 
timber  resources,  to  develop  watershed 
resources,  and  to  develop  soil  conserva¬ 
tion,  all  with  up  to  80  percent  of  Federal 
money.  Thus  the  area  will  be  so  attrac¬ 
tive  that  no  industry  can  refuse  a  bid 


to  come  there.  This  is  why  it  is  an  act  of 
job  piracy,  an  act  of  industrial  piracy. 
This  is  why  the  bill  is  essentially  unfair 
to  those  States  and  communities  who 
also  need  new  industry,  but  whose  own 
tax  dollars  are  thus  financing  their  com¬ 
petition. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide  public 
works  and  economic  development  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  assist  in  development  of  the 
Appalachian  region. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  S.  3,  with  Mr.  Price 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon],  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rec¬ 
ommend  immediate  passage  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965.  I  do  so  without  reservation  and 
with  deep  conviction — conviction  that  we 
all  have  a  great  stake  in  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  piece  of  legislation. 
For  while  geographically  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  region  may  be  far  removed  from 
many  of  our  districts,  economically  its 
problems  and,  more  important,  its  possi¬ 
bilities,  are  very  close  to  us  all. 

For  example,  the  great  State  of  Hawaii 
is  some  5,000  miles  from  Appalachia. 
Yet  both  of  that  State’s  Senators,  repre¬ 
senting  different  political  parties,  sup¬ 
ported  and  voted  for  this  bill  in  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  What  they  saw  was  that 
the  development  of  this  strategically  lo¬ 
cated  region  is  of  great  economic  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  whole  country. 

Basically,  the  problem  in  Appalachia 
is  income  level.  The  per  capita  income 
there  is  some  39  percent  below  the  Na¬ 
tional  average.  If  Appalachians  had  the 
same  buying  power  as  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican,  there  are  few  industries  in  few  dis¬ 
tricts  that  would  not  benefit.  The  16 
million  Appalachians  could  buy  more 
new  cars  from  Detroit,  more  produce 


from  our  farm  States,  more  clothes  from 
the  textile  industry,  and,  of  course,  more 
products  from  every  State. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  market  that 
Appalachia  has  potential.  For  the  people 
and  the  land  there  are  capable  of  much 
industry :  the  kind  of  industry  best  suited 
to  the  growth  potential  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  region.  As  a  producer  of  jobs, 
products  and  income,  Appalachia  has 
several  natural  advantages.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  its  central 
location.  Appalachia  lies  between  the 
Boston-Norfolk  on  the  East  and  the 
lower  Great  Lakes  population  centers  on 
the  West.  By  1980  these  two  areas  will 
have  a  combined  population  of  some  67 
million — 67  million  who  will  want  to 
tour  through  the  scenic  beauty  of  Ap¬ 
palachia,  who  will  buy  Appalachian 
products,  and  who  will  supply  Appalach¬ 
ian  needs. 

But  before  all  this  will  be  possible, 
much  has  to  be  done.  The  legislation 
before  you  now  will  enable  Appalachia 
to  do  it.  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  Ap¬ 
palachia  will  do  the  job,  for  this  program 
is  not  one  of  support,  but  one  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Certainly  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  being  made 
available,  but  in  close  conjunction  with 
State  and  local  resources.  For  I  believe 
that  the  most  impressive  thing  about  this 
program  is  not  the  money  that  will  be 
spent,  but  the  effort  that  will  be  orga¬ 
nized — on  all  levels  of  government. 

We  have  had  evidence  of  this  in  the 
two-session  history  of  this  legislation. 
We  have  heard  testimony  from  more 
than  a  dozen  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  from 
the  Governors  of  the  11  Appalachian 
States.  The  fact  that  the  program  was 
first  requested  by  the  States  themselves, 
and  is  tailored  to  their  needs,  rights,  and 
responsibilities  augers  well  for  its  suc¬ 
cess. 

Now  I  am  fully  aware  that  sometime 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this 
bill,  someone  will  say  “the  Appalachian 
program  discriminates  against  other 
regions.”  If  discrimination  is  defined  as 
helping  one  region  so  that  all  regions 
will  benefit,  then  this  program  discrim¬ 
inates.  My  own  district  is  not  in  Ap¬ 
palachia,  but  I  know  that  the  port  and 
and  city  of  Baltimore  will  benefit  in  many 
ways  from  an  economically  active  Ap¬ 
palachia. 

If  conditions  in  Appalachia  are  hold¬ 
ing  down  the  level  of  our  overall  pros¬ 
perity — and  they  are — employment,  in¬ 
come,  and  retail  sales  there  are  all  sub¬ 
stantially  below  the  national  average — 
then  I  do  not  believe  it  is  discriminatory 
to  take  measures  that  will  eliminate  such 
conditions.  It  is  apparent  that  one  way 
to  develop  our  economy  so  that  it  will 
realize  its  greatest  potential  is  to  develop 
the  lagging  economy  of  Appalachia.  In 
that  pursuit  Baltimore  or  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  Kansas  City,  Miami,  Detroit,  or 
Seattle  all  have  a  significant  interest. 

I  know  I  speak  for  many  when  I  say 
that  this  program  is  governmentally 
proper  and  progressive  and  economically 
sound  and  essential.  There  have  been 
some  questions  asked  and  objections 
raised  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  In 
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its  2 -year  trip  in  Congress,  all  of  these 
have  been  answered,  met  and,  in  many 
cases,  incorporated  into  the  legislation 
before  you  now. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  those  who  pro¬ 
posed,  those  who  drafted,  and  those  who 
will  carry  out  this  program,  that  it  is 
the  best  possible  answer  for  the  problems 
and  prospects  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

I  specifically  invite  your  attention  to 
those  provisions  of  the  bill  which  fully 
preserve  and  utilize  the  roles,  rights,  and 
responsibilities  of  the  States.  No  project 
may  be  initiated  in  a  State  without  its 
specific  approval.  Only  the  State’s  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  proposed  Commission 
may  recommend  a  project  for  that  State. 
There  is  no  giving  up  of  State’s  preroga¬ 
tive  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy — indeed, 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
itself  is  composed  of  State  representa¬ 
tives  who  will  have  an  equal  voice  with 
the  Federal  Cochairman. 

As  for  the  Federal  Government,  this 
program  requires  no  new  agency  or  vast 
bureaucracy  to  administer  it — only  a 
small  staff  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
existing  programs  and  agencies. 

And  the  dollars  to  be  spent?  I  would 
characterize  them  as  not  massive  but 
modest — and  repayable  many  times  over 
by  way  of  the  benefits  that  will  flow  from 
an  economically  healthy  Appalachia. 

I  believe  most  of  you  are  familiar  with 
the  essential  elements  of  the  program 
embodied  in  this  legislation.  I  would 
only  stress  that  in  the  field  of  human  re¬ 
sources,  there  is  no  overlap  with  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  money  originally  scheduled 
for  this  section  has  been  deleted  from 
the  bill  before  you  now  and  has  since 
been  made  part  of  the  President’s  war  on 
poverty. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Governors  of  the  Appalachian  States 
for  their  initiative  and  great  contribu¬ 
tions  to  this  program.  I  would  also  com¬ 
mend  the  President’s  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Commission  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  for  the  tireless  effort  they 
have  put  into  the  research  on,  analysis 
of,  and  answers  to,  the  problems  of 
Appalachia. 

I  think  it  was  Benjamin  Franklin  who 
once  said  that  “there  is  nothing  so  un¬ 
common  as  commonsense.”  That  is  a 
charge  too  often  made  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  I  would  emphatically  say 
that  this  program  for  Appalachia  is  the 
commonsense  of  economic  development. 
It  is  the  intelligent  use  of  the  best  that 
Government  can  offer  to  answer  the 
needs  of  the  people  it  serves.  In  Appa¬ 
lachia  it  will  mean  that  a  proud  and  de¬ 
termined  people  can  be  a  contribution  to 
prosperity  and  no  longer  an  example  of 
poverty.  For  I  believe  that  the  program 
in  the  bill  before  you  now  gives  Appa¬ 
lachia  what  it  needs  most — a  future  and 
not  just  more  of  the  present. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  when  the  House  approves  S.  3,  a  5- 


year  effort  will  be  completed.  This  bill 
had  its  beginning  in  1960  when  the  first 
meeting  of  the  conference  of  Appala¬ 
chian  Governors  was  called  together  by 
Governor  Tawes,  of  Maryland. 

The  conference  of  Appalachian  Gov¬ 
ernors  studied  the  problems  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region  for  a  period  of  3  years — 
they  then  requested  the  help  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  complete  the  work. 

In  April  of  1963,  President  Kennedy 
created  the  President’s  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Commission  and  directed  it  to  re¬ 
port  back  to  him  with  a  program  of  ac¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
Appalachia. 

One  year  later  the  Commission  pre¬ 
sented  its  report  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  President  Johnson’s  response 
was  immediate.  He  submitted  to  the 
Congress  the  bill  which  is  now  before  us, 
with  minor  changes  worked  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

This  bill  is  one  of  the  most  carefully 
drawn  and  well  thought  out  pieces  of 
legislation  that  I  have  seen. 

It  is  not  a  pie-in-the-sky  measure. 

It  is  not  the  product  of  dreamers,  but 
the  product  of  men  and  women  who  have 
looked  carefully  at  the  difficulties  this 
region  has  faced  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury.  It  contains  hard  practical  solu¬ 
tions  to  these  difficulties. 

The  Appalachian  region  stretches  from 
the  New  York  border  down  through  and 
past  the  great  steel  city  of  Birmingham 
in  my  own  State  of  Alabama. 

The  most  striking  feature — and  the 
root  cause  of  its  more  severe  problems — 
is  one  of  the  oldest  mountain  ranges  in 
the  world — the  Appalachian  chain.  Be¬ 
neath  those  mountains  lies  some  of  the 
richest  coal  deposits  of  the  world.  These 
deposits  have  provided  this  country  with 
more  than  half  of  its  coal  needs. 

On  the  surface  of  those  mountains 
once  stood  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
prime  hardwood  forests.  That  forest 
was  stripped  away  to  provide  the  hous¬ 
ing  and  the  railroad  ties  and  the  mine 
timbers  which  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  growth  of  this  Nation. 

And  on  these  once  heavily  forested 
slopes,  one  of  the  highest  average  rain¬ 
falls  in  the  country  is  deposited. 

Scattered  among  the  hollows  and  the 
valleys  of  this  mountain  range  there  are 
more  than  16  million  people. 

Some  of  them  live  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  region.  But  most  of  them  live 
in  what  the  President’s  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  described  as  “rib¬ 
bon  towns.” 

The  majority  of  the  Appalachian  are 
classified  as  rural,  yet  they  do  not  farm. 
They  are  strung  out  in  clusters  of  popu¬ 
lation  trying  the  very  best  way  they 
know  how  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Because  of  these  16  million  people,  an 
independent  people,  Appalachia  must  be 
looked  on  as  a  land  of  promise — just  as 
this  great  Nation  of  ours  has  always 
been  regarded. 

All  that  is  needed  to  realize  the  kind 
of  assistance  that  will  enable  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  themselves  to  solve  their  own 
problems. 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  intended  to 
provide — a  minimum  base  of  assistance 


upon  which  the  Appalachians  can  build 
their  own  economy  and  standards  of 
living. 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  this  bill. 
The  great  mountain  chain  has  been  a 
barrier  to  commerce  and  prosperity 
since  the  Nation  was  founded.  The  set¬ 
tlers  who  moved  west  skirted  the  chain 
at  the  top  and  bottom  or  slipped  through 
the  mountain  gaps  to  the  more  fertile 
land  of  the  West.  The  first  major  item 
in  the  Appalachian  bill  is  the  program 
of  highway  construction  to  overcome 
the  isolation  which  the  mountains  have 
created. 

We  are  asking  for  an  authorization  to 
construct  2,340  miles  of  major  arterial 
roads  to  open  up  regions  that  now  have 
no  access.  We  also  are  asking  for  the 
construction  of  1,000  miles  of  access 
roads  to  link  up  specific  locations  with 
the  major  highways. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems 
which  faces  the  region  is  its  lack  of 
adequate  health  facilities. 

These  facilities  are  needed  to  attract 
industry  and  tourist  investment  and 
they  are  just  as  important  as  the 
highways. 

This  bill  provides  a  series  of  construc¬ 
tion  grants  for  regional  health  centers, 
each  of  which  will  serve  a  cluster  of 
counties.  We  have  also  provided  funds 
to  meet  the  deficit  in  operating  costs  in 
the  first  years  of  operation  of  these 
centers. 

The  steep  slopes  of  the  Appalachian 
mountains  put  useful  land  at  a  premium. 
This  bill  contains  three  major  programs 
to  insure  that  every  square  foot  of  useful 
land  is  developed  to  its  fullest  potential. 

First,  we  have  provided  a  series  of 
grants  to  control  erosion  and  promote 
soil  conservation.  A  landowner  may 
obtain  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  conservation  practices  that  are  es¬ 
sential  to  restore  up  to  50  acres  of  his 
land,  so  that  it  can  be  used  properly. 

Second,  a  series  of  grants  and  loans 
are  provided  for  small  landowners  to 
improve  their  timber  stands. 

Third,  we  have  drafted  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  that  will  assist  in  restoring 
land  that  has  been  damaged  by  past  mine 
practices. 

Under  this  program,  the  voids  left  by 
underground  mining  can  be  filled  in.  Un¬ 
derground  firest  can  be  extinguished. 
The  refuse  piles  from  past  mining  can 
be  removed.  There  are  also  funds  to 
begin  a  program  of  restoring  publicly 
owned  lands  that  have  been  damaged  by 
past  strip  mining. 

To  develop  the  best  possible  program 
for  exploiting  the  heavy  annual  rainfall 
in  the  region,  this  program  authorizes  a 
comprehensive  study  to  be  coordinated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with  the 
assistance  of  all  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies. 

In  the  past,  most  Appalachians  have 
earned  their  income  from  three  major 
activities — coal  mining,  lumbering,  and 
farming.  Each  of  these  occupations  has 
declined  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Each  has  declined  nationally,  but 
the  effects  in  Appalachia  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  severe.  That  means  that  new 
skills  must  be  provided  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  we  have  included  in  this  bill  a  pro- 
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gram  that  will  accelerate  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  vocational  education  facilities  in 
Appalachia. 

The  great  rivers  and  streams  of  this 
region  offer  a  great  attraction  to  indus¬ 
try  and  tourism.  In  order  to  provide  for 
a  better  quality  of  water  in  these  streams 
and  rivers,  we  have  provided  funds  to 
accelerate  and  expand  the  construction 
of  waste  treatment  plants  in  Appalachia. 

One  of  the  most  severe  problems  in  the 
region  is  the  low  tax  base  in  the  majority 
of  Appalachian  States  and  communities. 
This  low  tax  base  creates  several  prob¬ 
lems. 

First,  it  prevents  the  Appalachians 
from  providing  for  themselves  an  ade¬ 
quate  level  of  public  facilities  and  public 
services. 

Second,  it  lessens  their  ability  to  take 
advantage  of  existing  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  designed  to  provide  those 
public  facilities  and  services. 

The  Hill-Burton  program  of  hospital 
construction  is  not  utilized  fully  in  the 
region  because  local  matching  funds  are 
not  available. 

Airport  construction  has  been  retarded 
because  the  States  or  communities  can¬ 
not  match  the  program  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  The  same  is  true  in 
federally  assisted  programs  for  colleges 
and  junior  college  construction,  small 
watershed  protection,  sewage  treatment 
facilities  construction,  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  school  construction,  educational 
television  station  construction,  and  other 
similar  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

This  bill  establishes  a  fund  which  can 
be  used  to  raise  the  total  Federal  con¬ 
tribution,  within  any  of  these  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipment  programs,  to  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

The  Appalachian  people  have  taken 
many  steps  to  raise  their  own  standard 
of  living.  But  because  they  do  not  have 
the  financial  means — they  cannot  obtain 
for  themselves  the  skilled  advice  and 
counsel  so  necessary  in  modern  America. 

This  bill  provides  a  series  of  grants 
which  will  enable  local  communities  to 
hire  development  specialists  to  guide 
them  in  their  own  bootstrap  efforts. 
Grants  are  also  provided  to  undertake 
economic  development  research  to  ob¬ 
tain  better  answers  to  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  each  section  of  Appalachia. 

Finally,  this  bill  creates  an  Appala¬ 
chian  Regional  Commission.  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  charged  with  the  planning  and 
coordination  of  this  new  investment  pro¬ 
gram.  It  will  be  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  11  Appalachian  States  and 
one  Federal  member  who  will  speak  for 
the  entire  Federal  Government. 

In  order  to  take  action  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  State  members  and  the 
vote  of  the  Federal  member  are  required. 
Thus  the  States  cannot  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  cannot  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  States.  A  mutual  purpose — a  mu¬ 
tually  satisfactory  program — is  essen¬ 
tial. 

All  projects  and  proposals  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds  under  this  program 
must  originate  with  the  States.  No  proj¬ 
ect  and  no  program  can  be  implemented 
in  a  State  unless  that  State  approves. 
In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  new  Com¬ 


mission  represents  one  of  the  strongest 
programs  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  field  of 
State-Federal  relations. 

It  is  a  States  rights  program — it  is  even 
more  a  States  responsibilities  program. 
It  represents  a  wise  attempt  to  restoi-e 
the  vitality  of  our  Federal  system  of  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  believe  it  creates  the  kind  of 
partnership  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  which  we  have  al¬ 
ways  sought  but  have  never  quite  estab¬ 
lished. 

In  explaining  the  highlights  of  a  bill 
as  comprehensive  as  this,  it  is  easy  to 
lose  sight  of  the  major  objective.  I  have 
always  believed  that  politics  and  govern¬ 
ment  can  only  have  one  objective.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  objective  can  be  simply  stated. 
We  hold  public  office  to  insure  that  peo¬ 
ple  have  the  means,  the  tools,  the  instru¬ 
ments,  which  will  enable  them  to  develop 
their  full  potential  and  to  live  a  life  of 
dignity. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  does  that  and 
only  that.  It  is  not  a  handout.  It  is 
rather  a  hand  held  out.  It  offers  en¬ 
couragement  and  promise.  It  is  a  hand 
which  I  believe  will  be  grasped  by  the 
people  of  this  region  and  in  so  grasping 
they  will  be  able  to  pull  themselves  up 
a  life  of  dignity  and  self-respect. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  want  to  associate  my¬ 
self  with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
veiy  lucid  statement  on  this  bill.  I  also 
commend  him  bn  the  fine  job  he  has  done 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  today.  The  gentleman,  of  course, 
for  many  years  has  been  a  constructive 
and  outstanding  member  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  This  bill 
which  he  is  managing  today  is  evidence 
of  the  character  and  quality  of  his 
service. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  majority  leader  has  made  the 
remarks  he  has  made  about  the  out¬ 
standing  legislative  job  that  has  been 
done  in  connection  with  this  program  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  who  is  in 
the  well  of  the  House  today.  The  hear¬ 
ings  which  were  conducted  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  program  were  hearings  that  lasted 
late  into  the  day.  The  sessions  that 
were  conducted  to  mark  up  this  bill  were 
long  and  the  discussions  were  often  com¬ 
plicated.  The  feelings  of  the  committee 
members  in  connection  with  this  bill 
were  very  strong  on  a  number  of  points 
in  connection  with  it.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  did  an  outstanding  job  as 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
handled  this  legislation.  He  demon¬ 
strated  great  tact,  great  understanding, 
and  great  firmness  throughout  the  hear¬ 
ings  and  during  the  markup  of  the  bill. 
Evei-y  citizen  of  the  Appalachian  region 
owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones!  for 
the  statesmanlike  job  he  has  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  legislation. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  very  kind.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
were  attentive  and  they  worked  as  care¬ 
fully  as  they  could,  both  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  the  Republican  side  of  the 
committee.  It  was  a  refi’eshing  experi¬ 
ence  to  me  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  which  has  such  devoted, 
understanding,  and  dedicated  people  in 
the  consideration  of  this  major  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  gentleman’s  chairmanship  of  the 
subcommittee  which  held  hearings  on 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation,  but  I 
do  know  intimately  of  the  gentleman’s 
chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Natural  Resources  and  Power,  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations.  I  know  of  the 
gentleman’s  thorough  investigation  of 
the  subject  of  water  pollution  and  the 
subject  of  our  water  resources  not  only 
in  the  area  of  Appalachia  but  through¬ 
out  the  Nation. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
presentation  that  was  made  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  abandoned  mines  in  this  area. 
I  do  know  the  gentleman’s  concern  about 
the  problem  of  pollution  as  a  result  of 
acid  mine  drainage.  I  was  wondering 
whether  a  program  for  combating  or  re¬ 
ducing  acid  mine  drainage  in  this  area 
is  provided  in  this  legislation.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  most  of  the  acid  mine 
drainage  pollution,  at  least  the  most 
serious  conditions  are  in  the  area  now 
covered  by  this  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  or  not  this  legislation 
provides  a  program  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  As  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  well  knows,  we  had 
information  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  last  year  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  under  study  at  that  time  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  acid  mine  drainage,  particularly 
in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
That  study  will  be  extended  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill.  The  conclusions  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  not 
been  formulated  as  of  this  moment. 
That  is  our  information  at  least. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  consumed  21  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mi-.  Baldwin!. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  was  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  last  year.  It  went  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  last  year  and 
after  rather  exhaustive  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  last  year,  it  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  This  year,  of  course,  it  is  again 
before  the  House. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  which  has 
come  before  the  House  is  a  basically  dis- 
criminatoi-y  bill. 
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I  would  like  to  use  this  map  to  show 
why.  This  map  shows  in  the  dark  green 
kreas,  the  areas  that  qualify  under  the 
Area  Revelopment  Act,  section  5(a)  for 
special  financial  relief  under  the  area  re¬ 
development  bill.  Those  are  the  dark 
areas.  You  will  see  many  of  them  in 
northern  Michigan  and  northern  Wis¬ 
consin  and  up  in  northern  Idaho  and 
northern  Washington  and  in  the  lumber 
regions  of  California  and  other  areas. 

This  map  also  shows,  in  the  lighter 
green,  the  areas  which  qualify  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  for  special  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  for  agricultural  areas 
when  their  average  income  is  not  as  high 
as  it  otherwise  should  be. 

Members  will  see  these  lighter  green 
areas  in  a  large  part  of  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  a  considerable  part  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  a  large  part  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  and  other  States,  as  well  as  a 
great  part  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
and  many  other  areas,  such  as  the 
northern  part  of  Michigan.  Those 
qualify  under  this  particular  section. 

The  third  area  on  the  map  is  shown  in 
yellow,  or  perhaps  orange  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  description.  These  are 
the  areas  which  qualify  under  the  Ac¬ 
celerated  Public  Works  Act  for  special 
financial  assistance. 

I  might  say  that  the  Accelerated  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  Act  by  its  formula  includes  in 
its  coverage  all  those  areas  which  fall 
under  the  ARA  bill  plus  additional  areas 
which  have  what  is  termed  excess  or  sur¬ 
plus  unemployment.  So  the  areas  in  gold 
or  in  yellow  are  those  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  ARA  bill  that  were  also  covered  by 
the  public  works  acceleration  bill. 
Therefore,  we  find  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  in  New  England  and  a  considerable 
number  scattered  through  California.  I 
might  say  there  are  none  in  my  district, 
but  some  in  other  parts  of  California. 
There  are  a  number  in  Oregon,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  and  elsewhere,  and  a  number  all 
through  the  Southern  States. 

In  my  opinion,  the  discrimination  in 
this  particular  bill  is  that  this  bill,  the 
Appalachia  bill,  states  that  the  only 
area  under  the  bill  which  is  entitled  to 
the  relief  described  in  the  bill  is  the  spe¬ 
cifically  defined  area  defined  as  “Appa¬ 
lachia,”  with  all  the  counties  that  fall 
within  that  defined  area,  no  matter  what 
may  be  their  own  individual  qualities 
from  the  standpoint  of  surplus 
unemployment. 

As  it  happens,  therefore,  an  area  which 
has  just  as  high  a  degree  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  northern  Michigan  or  in  north¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  or  in  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  or  in  the  lumber  region  of  the 
State  of  California,  or  perhaps  even  a 
higher  degree  of  unemployment,  cannot 
qualify  for  the  various  special  benefit 
programs  which  the  areas  within  the 
defined  area  of  Appalachia  can  qualify 
for. 

But  there  is  an  even  worse  problem  of 
discrimination  involved  in  this  bill.  It 
is  not  only  true  that  areas  with  equal 
unemployment  outside  of  Appalachia 
cannot  qualify  for  the  same  benefits  the 
areas  in  Appalachia  can  qualify  for,  if 
they  have  similar  unemployment,  but 
also  there  are  today  more  than  70  coun¬ 
ties  in  Appalachia  which  do  not  qualify 


under  any  of  those  programs — the  ARA 
programs,  either  section  5a  or  section  5b, 
or  the  accelerated  public  works  program. 

If  Members  have  copies  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  which  we  put  out  on  the 
Appalachia  bill,  they  will  find  on  page 
57  a  list  of  the  counties  which  do  not 
qualify  under  any  of  these  programs  as 
counties  that  would  qualify  under  ARA 
or  APW;  and  they,  in  the  last  tabula¬ 
tion,  February  10,  1965,  total  76  in  num¬ 
ber  out  of  360  counties  within  the  defined 
definition  of  Appalachia. 

Let  me  tell  Members  what  those  76 
counties  nevertheless  can  do.  Those  76 
counties  are  in  themselves  not  depressed. 
In  themselves  they  do  not  meet  the  test 
of  ARA.  In  themselves  they  do  not  meet 
the  test  of  accelerated  APW.  Those  76 
counties  in  themselves  are  not  depressed 
and,  I  might  say,  included  in  those  76 
counties  is  the  county  in  South  Carolina 
which  has  the  highest  per  capita  income 
in  the  State,  the  county  in  Alabama 
which  has  the  highest  per  capita  income 
in  the  State,  counties  in  Tennessee  which 
the  Governor  of  Tennessee  before  our 
committee  last  year  acknowledged  were 
not  depressed,  counties  in  Virginia  which 
the  official  representative  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  before  our  committee  last 
year  testified  were  not  depressed — in  fact, 
he  said  that  some  of  them  had  practically 
the  lowest  rate  of  unemployment  in  the 
United  States.  Those  \76  counties  which 
do  not  have  surplus  unemployment  and 
are  not  depressed  nevertheless  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  can  qualify  for  all  these 
special  benefit  programs,  extra  funds, 
and  other  items. 

Let  me  say  that  all  of  these  counties 
can  qualify  anyway  under  the  antipov¬ 
erty  bill  and  all  of  these  counties  can 
qualify  under  the  vocational  education 
bill  and  all  of  these  counties  can  qualify 
anyway  under  the  manpower  retraining 
bill.  But  these  76  counties  which  are  in 
themselves  not  depressed,  besides  quali¬ 
fying  under  all  of  those  programs,  can 
come  in  and  get  a  second  layer  of  bene¬ 
fits.  They  can  get  additional  library  aid, 
additional  airport  aid,  and  additional  aid 
for  construction  of  sewers  that  your 
counties  cannot  get  if  you  happen  to 
come  from  States  outside  of  Appalachia, 
even  though  your  counties  may  be  de¬ 
pressed  and  therefore  appear  as  a  green- 
colored  or  gold-colored  county  on  this 
map. 

This  is  rank  discrimination  to  me  to 
say  that  a  county  which  has  a  deep  green 
category,  with  excess  unemployment,  or 
a  deep  gold  category,  with  excess  unem¬ 
ployment,  located  in  upper  Michigan  or 
upper  Minnesota  or  in  Wyoming  or  in 
Oregon  or  Washington  or  the  lumber 
region  of  California,  has  to  pay  special 
additional  taxes  in  order  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  76  counties  within  the  defined 
definition  of  Appalachia  to  get  this  spe¬ 
cial  aid  even  though  these  76  counties 
themselves  are  not  depressed  and  do  not 
meet  the  test  of  a  depressed  area.  It  is 
discrimination  to  give  them  a  second 
separate  layer  of  assistance  which  they 
are  not  rightfully  entitled  and  should 
not  receive.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  rank 
discrimination,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
should  occur. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered  an  amend¬ 


ment  in  the  committee  to  restrict  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  bill  only  to  those  coun¬ 
ties  in  Appalachia  which  met  the  test 
under  the  APW  bill  of  depressed  counties, 
because  if  this  bill  is  designed  to  meet  the 
need  of  depressed  counties,  it  seems  to 
me  it  should  be  a  rifle  approach  and  be 
concentrated  on  counties  that  actually 
have  some  depression  in  them  and  have 
some  excess  unemployment  in  them.  I 
offered  an  amendment  in  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  and  in  the  full  committee  to  limit  the 
application  of  this  bill  to  those  counties 
which  met  that  test.  That  amendment 
was  defeated  both  in  the  subcommittee 
and  in  the  full  committee,  although  by  a 
narrow  vote.  However,  in  my  opinion, 
this  is  the  only  proper  amendment  which 
will  make  this  bill  even  barely  palatable 
to  those  who  feel  there  is  some  justifica¬ 
tion  for  a  regional  approach.  I  might 
say  there  is  a  serious  doubt  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  such  a  regional  approach 
should  be  used.  I  think  it  is  much  fairer 
to  use  the  approach  that  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  in  the  form  of  a  substitute 
which  will  make  all  counties  in  the 
United  States  which  qualify  under  the 
ARA  or  the  APW  equally  eligible  for 
equivalent  aid  for  the  needs  they  must 
meet. 

I  might  say  that  I  cannot  conceive  of 
this  House  in  good  conscience  allowing 
this  bill  to  go  through  this  House  and 
forcing  counties  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  which  themselves  are  ex¬ 
tremely  depressed  and  have  surplus  un¬ 
employment,  to  pay  additional  taxes  in 
order  to  pay  for  excess  benefits  for  coun¬ 
ties  in  another  area  although  some  of 
these  counties  have  the  highest  per  capita 
income  in  some  of  the  States  of  our 
Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  [Mr.  Wright], 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  this 
afternoon  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Baldwin]  who  just  spoke 
is  suggesting  that  APW  and  ARA  should 
be  put  into  this  bill.  I  am  wondering  if 
this  is  what  he  really  meant  and 
whether  or  not  if  an  APW  bill  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Congress  or  another  ARA  bill 
came  before  the  Congress  he  would  sup¬ 
port  it. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman’s  question  if  my 
amendment  is  adopted  which  limits  aid 
to  the  Appalachian  region  and  only  to 
those  counties  that  meet  the  test  of  APW, 
I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  gentleman 
vote  for  an  APW  bill  as  such? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  have  just  an¬ 
swered  the  gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  your 
Committee  on  Public  Works  last  year 
and  this  year  devoted  a  total  of  32  sep¬ 
arate  sessions  to  the  consideration,  draft¬ 
ing,  and  perfecting  of  this  bill  that  we 
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have  before  us  today.  It  has  not  been 
hastily  devised  nor  quickly  considered. 
It  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  important 
legislative  recommendations  of  our  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  the  bill  as  it  appears  before 
us  today  are  contained  a  number  of 
amendments  and  suggestions  which 
arose  from  the  minority  side  during  our 
consideration  of  this  bill  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee  last  year.  Contained 
also  in  the  bill  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  language  suggested  by  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Scranton.  It  is  in 
that  sense  a  bipartisan  product  of  the 
efforts  of  the  President,  the  Governors 
of  the  Appalachian  region,  the  Members 
of  the  other  body,  and  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  this  House. 

I  think  a  reference  to  the  map  which 
was  cited  in  the  speech  just  concluded 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Baldwin]  will  furnish  any  Member  of 
this  House  quick  and  visible  proof  that 
this  mountainous  region  known  as  Ap¬ 
palachia,  stretching  diagonally  across 
the  better  part  of  11  States,  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  largest  and  the  longest  lived 
depressed  area  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Family  income  within  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region  lags  fully  35  percent 
behind  family  income  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Unemployment  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region  is  some  3  percentage 
points  higher  than  it  is  for  the  rest  of 
the  country,  and  in  certain  sectors  of 
the  rural  interior  of  Appalachia  unem¬ 
ployment  is  reaching  toward  10  percent. 

Due  to  the  rapid  deterioration  and 
decline  of  coal,  timber,  and  marginal 
farm  operations,  the  three  pillars  upon 
which  the  economy  if  this  region  was 
historically  based,  the  people  living  in  the 
Appalachian  area  have  not  shared  in  the 
prosperity  and  the  progress  which  have 
been  the  lot  of  the  rest  of  us  in  the 
1960’s. 

Due  to  the  rugged  terrain  and  the  in¬ 
accessibility  of  the  vast  rural  interior 
of  this  region,  industry  has  been  dis¬ 
couraged  from  providing  the  wellsprings 
of  development  from  which  a  new  pros¬ 
perity  could  flow. 

Surely  this  generous  and  humanitar¬ 
ian  nation  of  ours,  which  has  given  so 
unstintingly  of  our  resources  and  of  our 
substance  to  aid  the  underdeveloped 
areas  overseas  and  throughout  the  world, 
will  not  now  turn  its  back  upon  this 
vast  underdeveloped  area  within  our  own 
borders.  Charity,  we  are  told,  begins  at 
home,  though  it  need  not  necessarily 
end  there.  Yet  certainly  our  primary 
responsibility  is  to  those  pockets  of  gen¬ 
eral  need  in  our  own  country. 

Much  has  been  said  today  by  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  this  measure  to  the  effect 
that  the  bill  provides  a  discriminatory 
favoritism  for  one  region  of  the  country. 
The  implication  is  thus  left  that  the  bill 
is  somehow  unfair  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
a  regional  concept. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing 
new  about  that.  From  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  Republic,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  our  Government  to  approach 
the  problems  of  those  less-favored,  less- 
privileged  regions  of  the  Nation  with 
strictly  regional  solutions.  As  early  as 
1785,  just  a  very  few  years  after  the  in¬ 


ception  of  the  Republic,  in  the  passage  of 
the  Northwest  Land  Ordinance,  the  citi¬ 
zens  who  Invd  along  the  relatively  more 
prosperous  and  more  developed  eastern 
seaboard  were  asked  to  share  of  their 
bounty  with  those  who  lived  north  and 
west  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  there  is  not  a 
single  State  in  this  Union  which  has  not 
been  to  one  extent  or  another  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  some  essentially  regional  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  would  remind  those  of  our  colleagues 
who  live  in  the  17  Western  States  that 
the  reclamation  program  on  which  we 
have  spent  neai'ly  $5  billion  is  essential¬ 
ly  a  regional  program.  It  applies  only  to 
those  Western  States,  and  they  are  the 
primary  beneficiaries  of  its  works. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  under  the  reclamation  program 
the  users  of  the  water  have  to  pay  back 
the  amount  of  the  investment  over  a 
50-year  period.  If  you  offer  such  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  that  the  users 
of  the  area  pay  back  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  program,  it  would  be  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  reclamation  program. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  a  long  colloquy  concerning  compara¬ 
bilities  with  the  reclamation  program, 
except  this:  It  is  a  regional  program 
available  to  only  a  limited  area  of  the 
country  and  financed  by  taxes  from  the 
entire  Nation.  Water  users  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  repay  Government  loans  over  a 
50-year  amortization  period  with  no  in¬ 
terest  charges.  Surely  this  is  a  subsidy 
and  a  substantial  benefit.  That  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  it  is  bad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  recla¬ 
mation  program.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
program.  I  believe  it  has  paid  for  itself. 
I  believe  all  of  these  regional  programs 
have  paid  for  themselves.  There  are 
many,  many  regional  programs  which  I 
could  cite,  and  I  say  that  these  highways 
and  roads  in  Appalachia  are  going  to  pay 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  84  percent  of 
the  moneys  provided  in  this  bill  are  de¬ 
voted  to  highways.  The  way  to  assist  an 
area  which  has  a  natural  problem  of 
mountainous  terrain  preventing  the  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  commerce  and  industry  to 
its  interior  is  through  highways,  just  as 
the  way  to  assist  an  arid  section  which 
needs  water  resource  development  is  in 
the  development  of  its  water  resources. 
The  West  was  retarded  in  its  economic 
development  through  lack  of  usable  wa¬ 
ter;  Appalachia  is  retarded  through  lack 
of  roads  and  communications.  And  so  in 
this  sense  we  seek  to  do  through  this  bill 
much  the  same  as  reclamation  has  done 
for  the  West — to  open  it  up  for  industry 
and  commerce. 

Our  history  is  replete  with  regional 
programs. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  was  a  region¬ 
al  program.  The  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  was  a  regional  program.  The  Gulf 
Intracoastal  Waterway  was  a  regional 
program.  The  money  spent  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  represented  a  regional  pro¬ 


gram,  as  all  water  resource  development 
programs  have  been  regional  or  local 
programs  in  their  initial  application. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  he  was  a  young 
Congressman  from  Illinois  in  1848,  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  because  these  so-called 
regional  programs  do  contribute  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  various  re¬ 
gions  of  our  country,  ultimately  they  can 
be  demonstrably  proven  to  serve  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Mr.  Lmcoln  pointed  out  that  be¬ 
cause  of  a  canal  in  Illinois,  the  sugar 
merchant  in  New  Orleans  was  able  “to 
sell  his  sugar  a  little  dearer”  and  the 
housewife  in  New  York  “to  sugar  her  cof¬ 
fee  a  little  cheaper.” 

I  believe  it  is  just  as  true  today  as  it 
was  then.  Many  programs  are  essen¬ 
tially  regional  programs;  yet  each  of 
them  has  strengthened  the  Nation.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  strictly  a 
regional  program.  The  Great  Plains 
Conservation  Act  is  purely  regional  in 
scope. 

Members  of  Congress  from  Appalachia 
have  voted  for  the  crop  support  pro¬ 
grams,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  91 
percent  of  the  money  provided  in  the 
tobacco  subsidy  goes  to  only  six  States, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  70  percent 
of  the  money  provided  in  the  wheat  sub¬ 
sidy  program,  for  which  this  Congress  in 
a  recent  4-year  period  appropriated  more 
than  $7  billion,  has  gone  to  nine  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  those  Members 
of  Congress  from  Appalachia  to  have 
taken  a  closeminded,  narrow  parochial 
attitude  and  said  they  were  not  going  to 
vote  for  anything  that  does  not  directly 
benefit  their  own  area,  they  would  have 
voted  against  those  programs. 

I  would  remind  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin] 
who  just  preceded  me  that  his  State  and 
mine,  between  them,  consume  something 
like  almost  one-half  of  the  total  Federal 
defense  procurement  dollars.  In  total 
dollar  volume,  of  course,  this  means  a 
great  deal  more  than  any  of  these  other 
matters  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Yet, 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region  have  voted  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  defense  procurement  program,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  fact.  And  so,  if  we 
lock  at  it  from  a  long-range  historical 
perspective,  we  come  inescapably  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  bill  is  not  favoritism 
to  this  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  region  which 
contains  8  Vz  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  country,  and  it  has  received  only  4.9 
percent  of  the  Federal  tax  expenditures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pointing  out  that  Appalachia  contains 
8Y2  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  Yet  is  has  received  only  4.9 
percent  of  the  Federal  tax  revenues  of 
the  country. 

So,  when  we  look  at  it  from  that  stand¬ 
point  we  cannot  view  this  program  as 
favoritism  in  the  sense  of  some  privilege 
they  are  entitled  to,  but  rather  as  a  re¬ 
dress  of  an  historic  imbalance  or  historic 
injustice. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  who  has  con¬ 
tributed  so  significantly  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  yielding  because  I  wanted  to 
compliment  him  not  only  upon  the  won¬ 
derful  speech  he  is  making  which  I  think 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  this  program, 
but  also  upon  the  contribution  he  made 
in  the  committee  to  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,  because  I  think  the  record 
will  show  that  in  most  of  the  committee 
sessions  which  were  held,  and  whenever 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  was  tem¬ 
porarily  involved  in  legislative  activity 
which  prevented  him  from  presiding,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  took  over  the 
gavel  and  did  a  fine  job  of  chairing  the 
meetings  of  the  committee,  and  advanc¬ 
ing  the  bill  to  final  consideration.  With 
his  discussion  of  the  various  regional  bills 
and  the  action  which  the  Government 
has  taken  in  the  past  on  the  basic  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  region,  he  has  highlighted  the 
essential  equity  of  this  program  as  well 
as  it  would  be  possible  for  anyone  I  know 
of  to  outline. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  in 
raising  the  point  that  in  reclamation 
programs  the  users  of  water  paid  back 
the  full  sum  that  the  Government  in¬ 
vested  in  the  program,  skips  over  the 
whole  thrust  of  the  reclamation  program. 
The  gentleman  from  California  knows, 
as  well  as  all  Members  who  have  served 
during  the  period  we  have  had  the  re- 
clamation  law  on  the  statute  books,  that 
the  users  of  the  water  will  pay  back  only 
the  percentage  which  is  allocated  to  the 
provision  of  irrigation  water,  and  that 
the  portion  which  has  gone  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  reservoirs  for  flood 
control  purposes  or  for  the  purpose  of 
hydroelectric  power  is  not  paid  back  by 
your  irrigation  users  at  all.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  big  dams  which  have  made 
possible  our  reclamation  program  in  the 
West  and  which  most  of  the  gentlemen 
enthusiastically  supported  have  been  in 
very  large  measure  the  largess  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  to  make  possible  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  very  important  water  re¬ 
sources  of  the  West.  While  your  irri¬ 
gator  has  undoubtedly  helped  to  make 
possible  the  overall  program,  there  is  a 
very  large  part  to  which  the  taxpayers 
back  in  the  Appalachian  region  have 
been  contributing  through  the  years. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man,  both  for  his  very  considerate  re¬ 
marks  and  for  his  further  clarification 
of  the  reclamation  benefits. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  if  he 
wants  to  get  into  a  further  discussion  of 
reclamation  he  may  wish  to  do  it  in  his 
own  time,  since  I  have  only  a  short  while 
remaining. 

I  have  one  other  illustration  which 
goes  to  the  whole  concept  of  whether 
this  is  favoritism  or  not: 

Last  year  this  Congress  passed  a  bill 
for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting  our 
fellow  citizens  in  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
rehabilitate  themselves  from  the  ravages 


of  a  sudden  natural  disaster.  Here  we 
are  asking  that  we  assist  the  citizens  of 
the  Appalachian  region  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  from  the  ravages  of  a  chronic, 
historic  disaster.  The  conditions  are  in 
many  ways  the  same.  This  is  not  a 
handout,  this  is  not  leaf -raking  or  make- 
work  or  anything  of  that  sort.  It  does 
not  aim  at  providing  a  job  on  the  Federal 
payroll  for  the  people  of  Appalachia.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  long  range  in  its  out¬ 
look  and  in  its  benefits.  It  attempts  to 
provide  only  the  basic  infrastructure 
necessary  to  create  a  climate  and  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  economic 
growth.  It  relies  upon  the  private  sector 
with  only  sufficient  stimulation  to  gen¬ 
erate  economic  growth  which  alone  can 
provide  the  dynamics  that  will  bring  this 
region  into  the  full-fledged  technologies 
of  the  20th  century. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  five  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SECREST.  I  might  point  out  that 
in  the  area  I  represent  several  hundred 
million  dollars  of  coal  has  been  mined. 
The  owners  of  these  mines  lived  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  other  cities.  The  profits  all 
went  out.  Our  wealth  has  been  used  to 
enrich  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  only  asking  that  you  help  us  to  build 
back  the  area  that  has  now  been  depleted 
of  its  natural  resources,  a  thing  upon 
which  we  had  to  depend  entirely. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  timely  contribution.  I  will  now 
be  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  yielding  to  me. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  made 
a  point  about  the  reclamation  projects, 
in  which  he  stated  that  part  of  the  money 
must  be  repaid.  Then  he  said  that  any 
additional  benefits,  for  instance,  the 
whole  question  of  flood  control,  was  not 
repaid.  Of  course  this  is  true.  But  may 
I  say  while  it  is  true  on  a  countrywide 
basis,  and  all  of  the  dams  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Valley  Authority  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  flood  control  provision  of  our 
laws  so  that  they  may  be  built  to  pre¬ 
serve  flood  control  protection  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  flooding  below.  The  reclamation 
dams  have  taken  advantage  of  that  pro¬ 
vision,  just  as  all  other  areas  of  the 
country  have  done. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  California,  just  as  I  also 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa.  I  think  the  entire  Nation  benefits 
when  any  area  is  strengthened.  But  the 
point  I  was  attempting  to  make  is  that 
the  reclamation  program  is  confined  to 
17  Western  States  and  therefore  is  a  re¬ 
gional  program.  I  was  not  assailing  the 
program.  I  think  it  has  had  great  bene¬ 
fits  for  the  Nation,  just  as  other  projects 
have  had.  The  development  of  forest 
roads  and  trails,  similarly,  have  benefited 
the  entire  country.  Yet  each  of  these 
programs  is  essentially  a  regional  pro¬ 
gram,  and  there  is  no  getting  around  it. 


Even  crop  support  programs  are  regional, 
because  they  apply  and  limit  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  those  areas  which  have  an 
established  history  of  growing  certain 
crops,  but  they  benefit  the  entire  Nation, 
just  as  this  will  benefit  the  entire  Nation. 

We  are  not  attempting  to  give  Appa¬ 
lachia  a  handout  but  rather  to  give  them 
a  hand  up.  We  are  not  attempting  to 
assault  just  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
but  rather  to  go  to  the  roots  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  itself  and  let  them  rehabilitate  their 
own  economy.  The  people  of  Appalachia 
are  ready  to  pull  themselves  up  by  their 
own  bootstraps,  but  they  just  do  not  have 
the  bootstraps.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  provide  for  them  the  bootstraps — 
the  roads  and  hospitals  and  vocational 
schools — which  have  been  so  helpful  to 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  enjoying  the 
prosperity  of  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland], 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  compliment  my  esteemed 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
He  became  very  persuasive  in  his  re¬ 
marks  trying  to  convince  this  committee 
that  this  legislation  is  not  unduly  and 
unfairly  helping  a  certain  region.  I  be¬ 
came  even  more  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  it  must  be  as  I  heard  him  invoke 
the  history  of  our  country  and  the  broad 
sweep  of  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
our  country.  Indeed  his  remarks  were 
persuasive.  But  nobody  can  deny  that 
this  legislation  is  highly  discriminatory, 
highly  unfair.  Hear  again  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  person  who  it  is  understood 
will  operate  this  act  as  the  single  Federal 
Commissioner: 

On  page  42  of  the  hearings  Mr. 
Sweeney  stated: 

I  think  we  ought  to  speak  frankly.  The 
name  of  the  Appalachian  game  is  preferen¬ 
tial  treatment. 

The  programs  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  thought  up  to  implore  the  House 
to  think  big  are  not  in  point.  He  spoke 
of  the  tobacco  program,  but  every  place 
that  grows  tobacco  participates  in  the 
benefits  of  that  program. 

Consider  the  wheat  program.  Every 
place  that  grows  wheat  gets  the  benefits 
of  the  wheat  program. 

But  not  so  the  Appalachia  program. 
You  have  rural  poverty  and  disadvan¬ 
taged  pockets  that  have  not  shared  in 
the  national  progress  of  the  last  50 
years,  but  they  are  not  confined  to  Ap¬ 
palachia  as  defined  in  this  bill. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  own  addi¬ 
tional  views  in  the  report  on  this  bill, 
when  I  heard  witnesses  speak  about  the 
plight  of  some  of  these  sections  of  Ap¬ 
palachia,  I  could  have  been  right  back 
in  parts  of  New  Hampshire.  The  Ap¬ 
palachian  Mountains  are  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire — the  valleys  are  just  as  deep  and 
the  hills,  in  fact,  are  a  lot  more  beauti¬ 
ful  and  a  lot  higher.  We  have  problems 
with  timber  development:  problems 
with  access  roads  and  the  cost  of  con¬ 
structing  them;  problems  in  financing 
local  sewage-treatment  works;  problems 
in  financing  health  facilities;  and  prob¬ 
lems  involving  proper  use  of  water  re¬ 
sources.  We  have  unemployment  prob- 
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lems  which  require  vocational  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  for  solution. 

We  have  problems  of  out-migration, 
and  we  have  the  problems  of  distances 
from  commercial  industrial  markets. 

That  part  of  Appalachia  was  left  out 
unfairly  is  a  matter  of  record.  In  the 
Senate  the  unfairness  became  so  aggra¬ 
vated  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  succeeded  in  adding  13 
counties  to  Appalachia.  He  succeeded. 
But  we  now  find  that  the  13  counties 
that  he  added  were  relatively  prosperous 
counties.  As  a  result,  there  will  be  an 
amendment  before  this  committee  to 
add  countines  in  New  York  that  are 
really  part  of  Appalachia  and  are  really 
in  need  of  this  treatment. 

These  are  but  surface  indicia  that 
show  how  completely  unfair  and  nar¬ 
row  and  discriminatory  this  legislation 
is. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  missed 
this  point  or  rather  the  point  has  hit 
home  and  he  is  desperately  trying  to 
avoid  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  kept  speaking  of  the 
mountainous  region  as  a  requisite  for 
this  program.  Am  I  seeing  things  on 
that  map?  Am  I  seeing  the  application 
of  this  program  to  the  Rio  Grande  down 
in  Texas — that  low  land  down  there? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  No,  I  think  this 
map  that  was  offered  in  evidence  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bald¬ 
win]  shows  the  depressed  areas  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  ARA  and  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  Texas;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  No,  this  map  shows 
all  the  areas  that  are  considered  areas 
of  high  unemployment  and  as  being  de¬ 
pressed  areas  under  the  definition  by  the 
ARA  and  the  APWP. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  proposed  program 
does  not  pertain  to  any  part  of  Texas? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  It  pertains  only  to 
the  Appalachian  area  which  I  am  indi¬ 
cating  with  my  hand — parts  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Mary¬ 
land,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  all  of 
West  Virginia.  The  gentleman  would 
be  interested  to  know  that  one  of  the 
parts  of  Alabama  is  the  Huntsville  area 
where  they  had  more  than  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  of  Government  contracts  a  year  ago. 
It  also  includes  the  Spartanburg  area 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  wealthiest 
county  of  South  Carolina.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  also  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  it  includes  the  im¬ 
poverished  little  town  of  Pittsburgh  and 
its  Golden  Triangle  that  the  industrial 
revolution  has  apparently  passed  by. 
And  we  could  go  on  and  on.  Indeed, 
there  are  76  counties  in  the  Appalachia 
region,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  am 
sure  would  be  interested  to  know,  that 
are  wealthy  counties  and  do  not  even 
qualify  under  the  ARA  or  the  accelerated 
public  works  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  not  want  to  hear 


that  Texas  is  involved  in  this  because 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright] 
just  said  that  California  and  Texas  are 
splitting  up  50  percent  of  the  defense 
procurement  contracts.  I  would  not 
think  that  Texas  would  have  the  nerve 
to  come  in  on  any  part  of  the  Appalachia 
program  or  any  other  poverty  program. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  I  hope  the  gentleman  recalls 
that  Texas  also  benefits  from  the  beef 
import  quotas  which  raise  prices  of  meat 
in  New  England  to  consumers,  from  the 
residual  oil  quotas  which  raise  the  price 
of  fuel  in  New  England,  and  from  the 
depletion  allowance  which  permit  large 
oil  companies  to  pay  practically  no  in¬ 
come  taxes,  not  even  to  help  Appalachia. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  a  day  when 
you  have  to  be  big  and  think  big  to  do 
business  with  big  government. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  hate  to  disabuse  the 
mind  of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Iowa.  Largely,  the  eastern  tier  of  coun¬ 
ties  in  Texas,  which  are  the  ARA  and 
APW  counties,  will  soon,  I  am  sure,  be 
joining  the  counties  in  Louisiana,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  a  few 
other  States,  in  what  has  already  been 
described  and  apparently  been  committed 
as  the  next  region  to  come  before  this 
body  for  money  and  programs,  the  Ozark 
region. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  interesting 
to  note  the  article  in  the  Sunday  Star 
for  February  28,  1965.  They  have 
“cranked  up’’  so  far  that  the  AFL-CIO  is 
already  talking  about  it.  This  is  going 
to  be  the  new  demand. 

This  is  what  the  article  says : 

The  AFL-CIO  executive  council  warned 
yesterday  that  the  Nation’s  booming  econ¬ 
omy  threatens  to  lose  its  steam  this  year  un¬ 
less  Congress  acts  swiftly. 

As  an  aside,  we  have  already  provided 
for  spending  about  $11  billion  acting 
swiftly  in  the  past  6  years. 

The  council  also  recommended  a  series  of 
special  programs  to  develop  depressed  areas 
such  as — 

I  might  add,  not  exclusive  of — 
the  Appalachia  States,  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
areas  and  Ozarks.  Only  the  Appalachian 
program  is  currently  underway. 

It  has  been  estimated,  in  the  testimony 
before  the  committee,  by  a  witness — Mr. 
Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  who  is  staff  en¬ 
gineer  and  staff  counsel  for  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
which  testimony  appears  on  page  217  of 
the  hearings — that  there  would  be  be¬ 
tween  $5  and  $10  billion  cost  for 
these  regional  programs.The  cost  of  Ap¬ 
palachia  alone  has  been  estimated  by 
witnesses  to  be  about  $4  billion. 

I  believe  it  should  be  understood  that 
this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  series. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  should  fully 
recognize  that.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
a  series  of  regional  approaches,  segment¬ 
ing  the  United  States,  dividing  America 
into  regions,  setting  up  supergovern¬ 
ments,  giving  the  Federal  representative 
veto  power  over  any  and  all  programs 
and  projects.  The  final  cost  of  these 
programs,  it  is  estimated  in  the  testi¬ 


mony,  could  be  as  high  as  $10  billion.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  There  is  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  record  to  support  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  statement. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  further  question,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  discrimination.  I  believe 
this  might  be  a  good  place  to  set  the  ar¬ 
gument  at  rest  at  this  time. 

The  argument  is  made,  with  respect  to 
discrimination,  that  other  communities 
will  indirectly  benefit.  The  direct  bene¬ 
fit  will  be  to  Appalachia,  and  there  will 
be  indirect  benefits  elsewhere,  it  is  said. 

Why  not  give  a  direct  benefit  to  the 
rest  of  the  Nation,  where  the  communi¬ 
ties,  as  are  evidenced  on  the  map  in  green 
and  gold,  have  an  equal  need? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is.  That  if  we  are  to  have  a  truly 
fair  national  program  all  areas  which 
suffer  similar  economic  blight  and  dis¬ 
advantage,  such  as  suffered  in  parts  of 
the  Appalachian  area,  should  share 
equally  and  fairly  our  national  wealth 
to  remedy  the  situation. 

This  is  my  understanding  of  what  the 
gentleman’s  bill  and  the  bill  introduced 
by  myself  and  other  Members  on  our 
side,  the  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1965,  will  do.  This  is  one  reason  why  I 
support  it,  and  for  other  reasons  set  forth 
in  the  record  in  our  report  on  that  leg¬ 
islation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  A  second  point  has 
been  made  in  answer  to  the  charge  of 
discrimination,  which  is  obvious  and  can¬ 
not  be  refuted.  The  map  speaks  for  it¬ 
self. 

The  argument  is  made,  “Well,  there 
are  other  programs  actually  carried  out 
in  certain  areas.”  They  talk  about  the 
cross-Florida  barge  canal,  the  intercoast¬ 
al  waterway,  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
what  have  you.  The  fallacy  of  that  rea¬ 
soning  is  that  those  types  of  programs 
are  available  to  any  place  in  America 
where  the  economic  justification  can  be 
established,  and  every  State  in  America 
has  the  right  to  qualify  if  those  stand¬ 
ards  are  met. 

Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  That  is  true,  and 
this  type  of  legislation  is  handled  by  our 
Public  Works  Committee.  This  is  why 
I  feel  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
was  grievously  wrong  in  using  those  as 
examples  of  regional  preference.  They 
are  not  examples  of  regional  preference. 

They  are  examples  of  the  application 
of  national  legislation  in  particular 
places  and  to  particular  situations  in  the 
country,  but  which  are  equally  available 
to  every  area  of  the  country  that  can 
meet  the  standards  established  by  the 
programs. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  further,  is  not  one 
of  the  clearest  examples,  of  the  fact  that 
our  committee  has  not  in  the  past  dealt 
on  a  discriminatory  regional  basis  with 
programs  of  this  sort,  the  highway  pro¬ 
gram,  which  comprises  about  77  percent 
of  this  bill?  We  have  at  no  time  passed 
legislation  involving  a  highway  system 
which  related  solely  to  one  region  of 
America  as  against  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  when  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
helps  to  pay  the  bill.  Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  CLEVELAND.  That  is  correct, 
and  it  probably  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  things  in  highlighting  the  un¬ 
fairness  and  discrimination  involved  in 
this  bill.  This  violates  the  entire  con¬ 
cept  of  our  national  highway  program, 
I  am  sure  when  the  full  impact  of  it 
dawns  on  our  country  and  the  people 
of  the  country,  the  repercussions  will  be 
extremely  serious. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  4  additional  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  an 
additional  question.  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man,  is  not  the  fact  that  it  frankly  dis¬ 
criminates  against  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
in  our  opinion  no  witnesses  outside  of 
the  Appalachian  region  were  called  in 
so  as  to  determine  what  their  attitude 
would  be  as  it  relates  to  this  type  of  leg¬ 
islation,  particularly  with  reference  to 
highways. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  We  heard  no  wit¬ 
nesses  from  outside  Appalachia  other 
than  certain  people  from  downtown,  as 
you  could  expect,  who  testified  in  favor 
of  this  biR. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Just  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  noted  in  your  remarks 
you  made  reference  to  the  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  It  appeared  to  me — and  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong — that  it  was  your 
opinion  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  was  not 
in  need  of  the  benefits  which  might  ac¬ 
crue  from  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  My  statement  was 
that  I  have  read  about  the  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  although  I  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
recently;  I  know  about  the  Golden  Tri¬ 
angle  and  the  Mellon  Institute  and  your 
other  fine  institutes  of  higher  learning. 
When  I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright],  speak  practically  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  about  how  this  bill  will 
help  areas  that  have  been  bypassed  for 
the  last  100  years  by  our  industrial  prog¬ 
ress,  I  could  not  believe  that  Pittsburgh 
was  among  them.  I  do  not  think  many 
people  have  thought  that  a  place  like 
Pittsburgh  would  be  in  this  bill.  That 
was  my  comment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Might  I  say,  coming  from 
near  that  city,  I  have  never  been  blinded 
by  the  glitter  from  the  Golden  Triangle, 
because  it  quit  glittering  years  ago  due 
to  the  pernicious  unemployment  existing 
in  this  area.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  one 
time,  up  until  very  recently,  had  an  un¬ 
employment  ratio  of  14.7  percent.  We 
have  the  Mellon  Institute,  yes.  We  have 
the  Golden  Triangle  of  fable  but  not 
actuality.  I  guarantee  you  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  mortar,  mud,  and 
bricks  that  make  up  the  communities  and 
the  streets  of  every  other  community. 
We,  in  that  area,  believe  it  is  time  some 
of  the  assistance  we  have  given  so  will¬ 
ingly  over  the  years  to  regions  all  over 
the  United  States  who  needed  it  be  re¬ 
turned  to  us. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  additional  views  I  make  a  couple  of 
Points  which  I  would  like  to  repeat  for 


the  benefit  of  the  committee.  My  essen¬ 
tial  complaint  about  this  bill  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  unfair  not  only  to  many  com¬ 
munities  in  my  district  but  certainly  to 
many  communities  and  districts  outside 
the  Appalachian  area.  I  wish  to  address 
this  part  of  my  remarks  to  what  I  call 
the  industrial  and  job  piracy  inherent  in 
this  bill.  All  of  us  will  agree,  I  think, 
that  new  industry  and  the  development 
of  new  roads  into  an  area  is  an  im¬ 
portant  key  to  the  economic  improve¬ 
ment  and  development  of  an  area.  It  is 
also  true  that  many  communities 
throughout  the  country  are  in  direct 
competition  for  expanding  industry  and 
new  industries  that  they  hope  to  bring 
into  their  communities.  What  the  Ap¬ 
palachia  bill  does,  in  the  words  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  witnesses,  is  make  these  centers 
of  prosperity  not  small  towns  in  Ap¬ 
palachia,  but  centers  of  prosperity  where 
there  is  a  significant  chance  or  potential 
for  growth,  as  they  term  it,  in  the  words 
of  the  bill — and  the  bill  is  confined  to 
places  that  have  such  a  significant 
potential.  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen 
these  centers  and  make  them  almost 
unbearably  attractive  to  new  industry  by 
building  hospitals,  schools,  vocational 
training  centers,  libraries,  sewage  plants, 
and  access  roads  and  private  roads  run¬ 
ning  indeed  right  up  to  the  door  of  a  new 
industry  or  into  a  timber  preserve  or 
recreational  area.  It  builds  all  of  these 
facilities  with  up  to  80  percent  in  Fed¬ 
eral  dollars.  It  hopes  to  make  them  so 
attractive  that  any  new  industry  or  any 
old  industry  that  had  expansion  in  mind 
would  have  to  go  to  Appalachia.  This 
is  where  the  essential  unfairness  becomes 
clear,  because  there  are  many  other 
areas,  if  we  look  at  Mr.  Baldwin’s  map — 
and  all  of  you  must  know  of  some  of  these 
in  your  own  districts — which  have  the 
same  acute  need  for  help  in  bringing  new 
industries  and  to  help  with  the  taxload 
that  you  have  in  those  areas  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  economic  climate.  When  the 
Federal  Government  gets  into  the  act 
and  makes  it  so  attractive  for  the  new 
industry  to  go  into  one  small  part  of  the 
country,  then  you  have  the  Federal 
Government  acting  in  direct  competi¬ 
tion  with  almost  every  industrial  plan¬ 
ning  agency  and  almost  every  economic 
planning  agency  and  every  chamber  of 
commerce  and  every  city  and  town  and 
community  in  America.  This  is  what 
highlights  the  unfairness  of  this  bill. 
This  is  industrial  and  job  piracy. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  lady  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Reid]. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  today 
is  extremely  complex.  It  would  perhaps 
appear  on  the  surface  that  the  main  issue 
to  be  decided  is  the  desirability  of  im¬ 
proving  the  economic  status  of  the  people 
of  the  11  States  of  the  Appalachia  area, 
and  certainly  the  economic  welfare  of  all 
our  citizens  should  be  of  utmost  concern 
to  us  in  the  Congress.  But  there  are 
other  compelling  issues  in  this  bill  which 
we,  as  Representatives  of  our  respective 
congressional  districts,  must  also  ponder; 
and  the  welfare  objectives  of  S.  3  should 
not  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  dominant 


questions  involving  basic  changes  in  the 
direction  of  our  public  policy. 

Few  among  us  will  argue  the  merits  of 
improving  the  economic  status  of  those 
who  reside  in  areas  which  unfortunately 
have  not  been  able  to  share  in  the  normal 
prosperity  of  the  times.  An  adequate 
and  comfortable  standard  of  living  for  all 
Americans  should  be  the  ultimate  goal 
of  our  domestic  economic  policy,  and 
we  all  hope  for  the  day  when  this 
can  become  a  reality.  But  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  goal  also  involves  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  proper  method  of  approach. 
Here  today  we  are  considering  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  rather  far-reaching  prece¬ 
dent  in  our  public  policy,  one  which  will 
authorize  preferential  treatment  for  one 
geographical  region  of  America  to  the 
disadvantage  of  similar  regions  which  are 
equally  depressed  in  economic  progress. 
Here,  also,  we  are  considering  the  proper 
limitations  which  should  be  placed  on 
Federal  grants-in-aid.  Here,  too,  we  are 
considering  matters  of  economic  justifi¬ 
cation,  the  feasibility  of  preferential 
highway  development  over  and  above 
our  existing  national  Federal-aid  high¬ 
way  programs,  the  inconsistency  of  the 
proposed  land  improvement  program 
with  our  national  agricultural  policies, 
and  the  wisdom  of  authorizing  100  per¬ 
cent  federally  financed  medical  facilities. 

Since  S.  3  does  involve  basic  issues 
of  public  policy,  we  should,  therefore, 
give  thoughtful  consideration  not  only 
to  the  question  of  further  extending  the 
concept  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  but 
also  to  the  principle  of  providing  special 
Federal  assistance  to  a  specific  geo¬ 
graphical  area  through  such  a  new, 
broad,  and  costly  program.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  we  can  in  good  conscience 
justify  such  a  program,  financed  by  all 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  one  particular  region. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  see  why  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  launch  a  new  program  of  this 
magnitude  which  will  overlap  and  dupli¬ 
cate  existing  authority  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  previously  provided  for  the 
same  types  of  aid  envisioned  by  the  Ap¬ 
palachia  bill.  For  example,  we  already 
have  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act,  the  Hill-Burton  Act, 
the  Vocational  Education  Act,  and  others 
which  were  originally  designed  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  objectives  sought  by  S.  3 
and,  at  the  same  time,  extend  equal 
benefits  to  the  entire  Nation.  This  new 
program,  if  adopted,  will  without  doubt 
bring  forth  similar  requests  from  other 
regions  of  the  United  States  where  eco¬ 
nomic  development  is  also  substandard, 
and  one  can  foresee  serious  future  prob¬ 
lems  of  Federal  fiscal  policy.  This  bill 
will,  in  my  judgment,  establish  a  disturb¬ 
ing  precedent  for  increasing  Federal 
grants-in-aid  on  a  nationwide  basis  to 
the  70  and  80  percent  formula  which 
would  be  approved  for  Appalachia. 

Another  inequity  in  this  legislation  is 
the  omission  of  proper  standards  for  the 
determination  of  eligible  areas  for  Fed¬ 
eral  grants,  other  than  for  highway  con¬ 
struction.  Clearly  there  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  assistance  to  all  of  the  360  coun¬ 
ties  of  Appalachia,  for  at  least  76  coun- 
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ties  included  in  this  bill  are  now  ineligible 
as  depressed  areas  for  financial  assist¬ 
ance  under  current  Government  stand¬ 
ards.  Furthermore,  the  Appalachia  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  be  a  6 -year  project,  and  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  eligible  counties  when  their  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  attains  a  certain  level 
or,  conversely,  to  later  include  currently 
eligible  areas  which  may  become  sub¬ 
standard  in  the  future.  Also,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  according  to  1960 
census  figures,  which  although  outdated 
have  been  used  in  connection  with  the 
justification  of  this  program,  229  of  the 
360  counties  in  Appalachia  showed  a 
median  family  income  in  excess  of 
$3,000 — above  the  administration’s  pov¬ 
erty  definition.  Standards  of  need, 
therefore,  rather  than  geographical  loca¬ 
tion,  should  be  the  determining  factor  in 
this  type  of  legislation. 

With  reference  to  the  highway  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
70-percent  highway  grants  represent 
special  treatment  for  a  particular  area 
and  are  thus  discriminatory  nationwide. 
In  some  of  the  States  in  question,  this 
program  could  result  in  minimization  of 
highway  construction  under  the  regular 
50-50  matching  funds  program  in  favor 
of  the  70-percent  aid  program  for  Appa¬ 
lachia.  All  States  in  the  area  would 
also  have  the  benefits  of  three  highway 
programs — the  Interstate  System,  the 
regular  highway  aid  programs,  and  the 
Appalachia  program.  To  my  knowledge, 
no  study  has  been  made  as  to  the  ratio 
of  capital  cost  of  these  highways  to  the 
long-range  economic  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  them,  again  leaving  us  in 
doubt  as  to  the  economic  justification. 

Another  conflict  in  Federal  policy  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  land  improvement  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  bill.  The  80-percent  grants 
which  would  be  made  available  for  soil 
and  water  conservation  practices  could 
in  effect  result  in  increased  cropland 
and  pastureland  production,  thereby 
promoting  uneconomic  farm  units  at  a 
time  when  there  is  already  overproduc¬ 
tion  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  paying  farmers  to  take  land  out  of 
production. 

Still  another  new  precedent  which 
would  be  established  by  this  legislation 
is  100-percent  Federal  -financing  of  oper¬ 
ating  costs  of  hospitals  and  oher  local 
health  facilities.  This  is  a  principle 
which  the  Congress  has  consistently  re¬ 
jected  in  the  past  and,  if  considei-ed 
by  the  appropriate  committee  and  pre¬ 
sented  separately,  would  most  likely  re¬ 
ject  again.  The  question  which  comes 
to  my  mind  is — does  such  a  policy  not 
constitute  another  giant  stride  toward 
socialized  medicine?  In  addition,  does 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  provide  100-percent  financing  not 
mean  that  the  States  will  abdicate  their 
rights  of  control  over  these  facilities? 
After  all,  our  past  experience  in  Federal - 
aid  programs  has  clearly  shown  that 
such  assistance  also  brings  Federal 
control. 

Section  214  of  this  bill  also  involves 
questionable  legislative  procedure  since 
it  is  a  tacit  “back  door”  approach  to  the 


continuation  and  expansion  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  Acceleration  Act  and  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  have  listened  carefully 
to  the  testimony  on  this  legislation  and 
have  also  devoted  a  gi’eat  deal  of  study 
to  the  supporting  data  made  available  to 
us.  Although  the  initial  cost  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachia  program  is  $1.1  billion,  it  is 
logical  to  assume  that  the  total  cost  over 
the  6-year  period  will  perhaps  approxi¬ 
mate  $4  billion.  The  administration  of 
a  program  of  such  magnitude  is  bound 
to  result  in  further  intrusion  of  Federal 
regulation  and  control  in  the  affairs  of 
the  participating  States,  and  the  prece¬ 
dents  embodied  in  this  bill  represent  a 
drastic  departure  from  our  traditional 
view  of  the  Federal-State  relationship 
as  far  as  assistance  and  grants-in-aid 
are  concerned. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  this  omnibus- 
type  bill  under  consideration  does  repre¬ 
sent  unjustified  preferential  treatment 
for  one  region  to  the  disadvantage  of 
other  areas  perhaps  equally  as  deserving 
and,  furthermore,  that  it  offers  no  as¬ 
surance  that  the  desired  economic  ob¬ 
jectives  can  or  will  be  achieved.  As 
legislators,  we  must  also  consider  the 
many  ramifications  of  the  precedents 
which  would  be  established  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  approach  and  the  new  Federal- 
aid  policies  to  which  we  would  be  com¬ 
mitted.  For  these  many  reasons,  I  do 
not  expect  to  give  this  bill  my  support. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Illinois  for  her  very 
learned  discussion  of  this  legislation. 
She  has  certainly  been  a  loyal  and  hard¬ 
working  member  of  our  committee.  I 
want  to  congratulate  her  on  her  very 
constructive  and  helpful  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly], 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  $1  billion  Appala¬ 
chian  development  bill  which  is  under 
consideration  of  the  House  today,  assist¬ 
ance  would  be  limited  to  areas  in  11 
States,  or  possibly  in  1  more,  if  New 
York  State  is  included.  In  these  11  pref¬ 
erentially  treated  States,  there  would 
be  some  360  counties,  as  I  understand, 
which  would  be  qualified  for  assistance, 
and  of  these  360  counties,  76  are  not 
even  economically  depressed,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  definition  established  for 
distressed  areas  under  the  Area  Rede¬ 
velopment  Act.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
right. 

Meanwhile,  as  an  example,  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  there  are  15  out  of  our 
39  counties  that  have  areas  which  are 
depressed  to  the  extent  that  they  do 
qualify  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act. 


The  question  is,  Can  I,  in  all  good  con¬ 
science,  representing  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  vote  for  a  measure  which  would 
tax  citizens  in  these  15  depressed  areas 
in  my  State  to  assist  the  people  that  re¬ 
side  in  76  counties  in  11  other  States 
which  do  not  have  similar  depressed 
conditions? 

However,  even  more  disturbing  to  me 
is  a  statement  made  during  debate  on 
this  bill  in  the  other  body  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader.  It  lends  substance  to  the 
frequently  heard  charge  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  passage  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Appalachian  bill,  that  it  was  motivated 
as  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  po¬ 
litical  logrolling.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  bill  passed  as  a  result  of  prom¬ 
ises  for  similar  legislation  to  aid  other 
areas  of  the  country,  outside  of  the  11 
States  covered  by  this  bill.  The  major¬ 
ity  leader  of  the  other  body,  in  fact, 
openly  stated  that  the  administration 
was  working  on  similar  other  regional 
programs. 

In  this  regard,  a  letter  from  the  Budget 
Bureau  was  read  into  the  Record  during 
the  Senate  debate,  stating  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  proposes,  very  shortly, 
through  an  extension  of  the  area  rede¬ 
velopment  program,  to  initiate  measures 
to  assist  additional  regional  planning. 
So  it  seems  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
someone  is  looking  toward  the  next  elec¬ 
tion — just  as  has  been  the  case  with  this 
present  bill.  This  legislation  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  Pandora’s  box. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
Federal  Government  assisting  in  the  ec¬ 
onomic  upbuilding  of  depressed  areas 
where  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of 
accomplishing  the  objective,  and  provid¬ 
ing,  further,  that  there  is  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  to  one  region  in  favor  of  another, 
and  providing  that  prosperous  areas  will 
not  be  receiving  assistance  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  people  of  less  prosperous  areas. 
But  this  bill  obviously  does  not  conform 
to  that  criteria. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  other 
objections  and  these  are  to  the  way  S.  3 
would  operate  in  respect  to  State  and 
local  authorities  so  that  in  carrying  out 
this  law,  they  would  be  subject  to  dicta¬ 
tion.  As  the  additional  views  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  point  out  in  the  report  on  S.  3,  this 
bill  would  create  a  new  regional  govern¬ 
ment  with  absolute  veto  authority  and 
thereby  establish  dictatorial  powers  in 
the  person  of  a  single  Federal  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com¬ 
mission. 

In  short,  I  oppose  S.  3,  and  instead,  in¬ 
tend  to  vote  for  a  substitute  proposal 
which  I  understand  will  be  offered.  This 
alternate  proposal  would  extend  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  all  areas  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  which  qualify  as 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment,  un¬ 
der  the  definition  of  existing  law.  The 
plan  under  this  alternative  proposal 
would  utilize  existing  Government  agen¬ 
cies  and  authorize  State  and  local  of¬ 
ficials  to  initiate  projects,  and  would 
require  States  to  provide  matching  funds. 

Under  this  latter  arrangement,  there 
would  be  no  discrimination  as  between 
regions  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
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local  authorities  would  have  a  say  as  to 
their  programs.  In  any  event,  I  hope 
S.  3  is  rejected.  It  is  poor  legislation 
and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard], 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  support  of  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  Appalachia  program,  bill  S.  3. 
Most  particularly,  I  wish  to  speak  in 
support  of  section  211  thereof,  that  sec¬ 
tion  which  deals  with  aid  for  vocational 
education  in  Appalachia. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  statistics  shows 
immediately  that  the  Appalachian  area 
has  fallen  far  behind  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  education  and  training.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  work  being  done  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  area  is  not  truly  serving  the  needs 
of  the  young  people  of  Appalachia.  We 
find  that  12  percent  of  these  youngsters 
have  not  finished  the  fifth  grade  and 
that  an  astounding  68  percent — over 
two-thirds — have  not  finished  high 
school.  This  should  make  it  apparent  in¬ 
deed  that  if  these  young  people  are  to 
grow  up  to  be  productive  citizens,  we 
need  an  increase  in  vocational  training. 

At  the  present  time  the  Appalachia  re¬ 
gion  receives  Federal  aid  in  the  amount 
of  $24  million  a  year.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  $105  million  is  needed  to 
enable  this  region  to  catch  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  additional  ap¬ 
propriation  in  bill  S.  3  calls  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $8  million  a  year  for  2  years. 
Certainly  an  annual  appropriation  total¬ 
ing  $32  million  cannot  be  called  extrav¬ 
agant  if  we  are  to  make  even  a  gesture 
toward  the  improvement  of  this  serious 
problem.  We  must  assure  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  Appalachia  that  they  will  have 
a  chance  to  become  productive,  self-sus¬ 
taining  citizens.  We  have  the  obligation 
to  give  them  the  tools,  the  skills,  to  enter 
into  and  compete  on  the  labor  market 
of  future  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  children  in  Appa¬ 
lachia  must  look  to  us  here  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  their  hopes  for  the  future. 
They  have  no  power  to  publicly  persuade 
in  behalf  of  any  legislation.  They  can¬ 
not  attend  hearings;  they  cannot  give 
testimony;  they  have  no  lobby.  As  our 
late  President  said,  all  of  us  as  American 
citizens  have  a  responsibility  to  future 
generations.  We  have  the  responsibility 
to  hand  over  to  those  who  follow  us  a 
nation  that  is  prosperous.  This  we  have 
often  done  but  sometimes  we  have  not. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  hand  over  to 
them  a  nation  at  peace.  This  we  have 
often  done  but  there  have  been  times 
that  we  have  not.  We  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  most  of  all  to  see  that  they  enter 
adulthood  in  this  Nation  prepared  to 
meet  the  contemporary  demands  that 
they  will  face  intellectually,  socially,  and 
with  proper  training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  relation  to  this  bill 
we  have  heard  terms  such  as  fraud  and 
hoax.  Without  a  doubt  the  greatest 
fraud,  the  most  cruel  hoax  on  these 
young  people  would  be  to  thrust  them 
into  a  world  that  is  beyond  their  capa¬ 
bilities.  History  will  judge  us  in  future 
years  as  to  how  we  meet  this  responsibil¬ 


ity  and  these  young  people  will  judge  us 
also.  Let  us  not  fail  either. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  McEwenL 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  concern  that  has  been  expressed  by 
some  of  my  colleagues  here  today  over  the 
fact  that  this  bill,  alleged  to  treat  with 
poverty,  as  it  is  treats  with  it  on  a  region¬ 
al  basis  rather  than  national. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  permit  my  re¬ 
marks  to  be,  if  you  will,  of  a  parochial  or 
provincial  nature,  as  I  feel  obliged  to 
speak  in  relation  to  my  own  congressional 
district,  which  could  be  said  to  embrace 
northern  Appalachia. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland],  said  that  Appalachia 
reaches  into  the  White  Mountain  Region 
of  New  Hampshire.  In  my  own  con¬ 
gressional  district,  the  31st  District  of 
New  York,  we  have  counties  that  embrace 
the  northern  Adirondack  Mountains.  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  this  area  in  partic¬ 
ular. 

But  a  reference  was  just  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  disadvantage  of  the  Appalachian 
region.  The  figures  that  I  have  on  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  Legislative  Ref¬ 
erence  Service,  indicate  that  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region,  as  originally  defined  by 
the  President’s  Appalachian  Region 
Commission,  had  32.3  percent  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  completed  a  high  school 
education.  I  am  advised  that  with  the 
inclusion  of  more  prosperous  and  pro¬ 
gressive  areas  within  Appalachia,  that 
figure  of  32.3  percent  would  now  be  some¬ 
what  higher. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  36.7 
percent  of  our  population  have  completed 
high  school.  In  one  county  in  particular, 
32.5  percent,  or  merely  two-tenths  of  a 
percent  greater  than  that  of  Appalachia. 

We  have  heard  about  unemployment 
in  the  Appalachian  region,  as  if  it  were 
unique  to  this  area  alone.  The  Appa¬ 
lachian  area  as  originally  defined  had  an 
unemployment  rate  of  7.1  percent.  In 
one  county  in  the  31st  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York,  in  the  northern  part 
of  Appalachia,  in  the  Adirondack  Moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  same  period  of  time  that 
Appalachia  as  a  whole  had  7.1  percent 
unemployment  this  county  had  14.6  per¬ 
cent  of  unemployment. 

For  this,  and  other  reasons,  I  find  it 
impossible  on  the  floor  of  this  House  to 
vote,  as  I  found  it  impossible  in  commit¬ 
tee  as  a  result  of  the  rejection  of  num¬ 
erous  amendments,  to  support  this  bill 
in  its  present  form. 

Here  we  are  asking  that  people,  such 
as  in  this  one  county  that  I  cited,  in  my 
district,  having  twice  the  rate  of  unem¬ 
ployment  that  Appalachia  has,  support 
a  program  for  a  region  that  now  em¬ 
braces  some  of  the  most  prosperous  com¬ 
munities  in  America. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Ala.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  and  Spar¬ 
tanburg,  S.C.  I  fail  to  appreciate  why 
this  regional  approach  should  be  taken. 

I  was  interested  in  noting  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright],  in  his  very  persuasive  argu¬ 
ment  for  this  regional  concept,  citing 
other  regional  legislation  that  this  Con¬ 
gress  has  enacted  in  prior  years.  Among 


others,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]  mentioned  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  with  which  I  have  a  degree  of 
familiarity  since  it  lies  within  my  con¬ 
gressional  district.  But  here  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  there  was  a  demonstrated 
need  for  the  seaway  and  it  was  shown 
how  this  waterway,  this  great  public 
works  undertaking,  was  going  to  serve 
the  national  interest.  There  was  a  dem- 
onstrtaion  of  its  economic  justification. 
So  I  am  sure  was  the  case  with  the  Intra¬ 
coastal  Waterway  and  with  other 
regional  plans  and  undertakings. 

But  in  this  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
fail  to  appreciate  why  America  should 
be  taxed  as  a  whole  to  take  an  approach 
at  one  limited  segment  of  the  problem 
of  lack  of  economic  growth  and  job  op¬ 
portunities. 

I  note  that  there  was  offered  and  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  other  body  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  to  permit,  “on  an  appropriate 
basis,”  inclusion  of  some  13  New  York 
counties  in  'the  Appalachian  region.  I 
would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  of 
these  13  counties  along  or  near  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  border,  only  1  of  them  is  indi¬ 
cated  as  being  eligible  either  under  the 
ARA  or  APWP  standards.  The  other  12 
counties  are  not. 

The  amendment  I  offered  in  committee 
to  the  Senate  bill  would  have  changed 
this  New  York  inclusion  from  these  rela¬ 
tively  prosperous  southern  tier  counties 
to  include  Catskill  and  Adirondack  coun¬ 
ties — 9  of  the  11  being  ARA  or  APWP 
eligible.  It  would  have  embraced  9  of  the 
13  such  counties  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  is  one  that  I  cannot 
support  and  I  fail  to  appreciate  how  any¬ 
one  having  a  congressional  district  sim¬ 
ilar  to  mine,  with  substantial  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  a  need  lor  job  opportunities, 
could  support  this  limited  regional  ap¬ 
proach  to  what  has  proved  to  be  a  na¬ 
tional  problem. 

Also  I  have  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
to  a  number  of  other  aspects  of  this  bill, 
particularly  that  relating  to  access  high¬ 
ways. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  gentleman  gets  to  that  subject,  will 
he  yield  for  a  question  relating  to  the 
Kennedy  of  New  York  amendment? 

Mr. -McEWEN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  On  page  44,  line  19,  it 
is  indicated  that  the  Commission  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  invite  the  State 
of  New  York  to  participate  in  the  Com¬ 
mission — and  I  quote  “on  an  appropriate 
basis.” 

Now  in  our  discussion  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  in  the  hearings  on  it,  as  I  re¬ 
call,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  indicated  very  clearly  that  he 
was  not  going  to  slice  this  pie  up  with 
New  York  and  he  was  not  going  to  vote 
to  provide  highway  moneys  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission,  to  put  highway 
moneys  into  New  York  or  other  grant 
programs  into  New  York.  He  said,  to 
paraphrase  what  he  said,  because  I  do 
not  recall  exactly,  that  he  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  vote  that  certain  studies  take 
place  in  New  York. 
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The  gentleman,  of  course,  heard  that 
testimony  and  is  familiar  with  that  testi¬ 
mony. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Does  this  not  end  up 
making  out  of  these  13  counties  step¬ 
children  as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
region? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  believe  that  “step¬ 
children,”  in  answer  to  the  gentleman,  is 
a  very  apt  description.  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  come  in  on  the  same  basis 
as  counties  in  the  other  11  States,  what¬ 
ever  the  phrase  “on  an  appropriate 
basis”  might  mean. 

Since  the  gentleman  referred  to  what 
the  distinguished  Governor  said  before 
the  ad  hoc  committee,  I  believe  the  gen¬ 
tleman  might  anticipate  that  “an  appro¬ 
priate  basis”  would  be  something  less 
than  provided  for  the  other  States. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  also  recall  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  took  part  in 
the  discussions  with  respect  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  language.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  was  asked  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  the  meaning  of  the 
language  on  page  44,  lines  10,  11,  and  12. 

What  counties  are  to  be  Included?  It  is 
true,  is  it  not,  that  the  counties  are  not 
set  out  by  name  as  they  are  in  the  rest 
of  the  bUl? 

As  it  relates  to  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  That  is  true.  My 
identification  of  the  13  counties  comes 
from  reading  the  proceedings  of  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  only  record  of  the 
counties  intended  to  be  included  by  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  was  the  reference  to  the 
counties  he  stated  in  the  Record,  the  13 
listed,  which  are  defined  as  follows : 

The  inclusion  of  such  counties  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  are  contiguous  to  the 
Appalachian  region  as  defined  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  counties  contiguous  thereto. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  by  some  that 
this  means  one  could  go  right  on  up  with 
“contiguous  to,”  “contiguous  to,”  “con¬ 
tiguous  to,”  and  there  is  no  limitation  to 
any  13  counties  in  the  wording  of  the 
amendment. 

Does  the  gentleman  understand  that 
there  is  no  limitation  of  13  counties  in 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  To  answer  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  question,  I  believe  that  is  true. 
There  is  no  limitation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  This  is  the  only  sec¬ 
tion  in  which  the  counties  are  not  listed. 
There  is  not  even  a  number  specified  as 
to  how  many  in  that  State  are  to  be  in¬ 
cluded.  It  is  quite  clear  that  whatever 
counties  are  included  will  probably  be 
brought  in  under  a  decision  to  be  made 
by  the  Commission  members,  and  not  by 
the  Congress,  as  to  exactly  the  basis  on 
which  they  want  to  bring  the  counties  in; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McEWIN.  That  is  correct.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  pages  41  through  44  of 
the  bill  in  detail  set  forth  the  counties 
in  all  the  other  States,  except  for  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  which  is  included 
in  its  entirety.  There  is  a  detailed  reci¬ 
tation  of  exactly  which  counties  in  the 
other  States  are  to  be  included. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  offered  in 
the  committee  would  have  brought  into 
the  Appalachian  region  the  counties 
which  are  really  depressed  counties  in 
his  State,  or  a  large  percentage  of  them, 
which  are  those  in  the  mountainous  re¬ 
gion;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  have  brought  in  9  of  the  13  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  State  of  New  York  which  have 
been  ARA  eligible.  It  would  have  in¬ 
cluded  9  of  the  13  in  the  State,  and  9  of 
the  11  counties  in  this  inclusion  would  be 
ARA  eligible. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able  to  me  that  our  committee  would  take 
an  attitude,  “you  can’t  cross  a  ‘t’  or  dot 
an  ‘i’  in  this  bill.” 

I  believe  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
clearest  examples  of  that,  in  that  the 
gentleman  offered  a  perfectly  logical 
amendment.  The  gentleman  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  and  his  amendment 
was  voted  down  summarily. 

I  likewise  point  out  that  a  gentleman 
now  on  the  floor,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Martin]  properly  made  a 
request  that  one  county  which  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  other  counties  which  are  de¬ 
pressed  be  included.  Those  other  coun¬ 
ties  are  in  the  legislation.  The  county 
which  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
wished  to  add  was  Lamar  County,  which 
is  surrounded  by  other  depressed  coun¬ 
ties  but  was  left  out  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  did  not  even  see  fit  to 
make  that  amendment,  which  was  so 
obviously  meritorious.  The  only  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  I  can  come — and  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  agrees  with  me — is 
that  the  orders  had  come  down  that  they 
were  not  to  cross  a  “t”  or  dot  an  “i”  and 
this  bill  had  to  be  ramrodded  through 
the  committee  in  exactly  the  form  it 
came  the  Senate,  even  though  in  the 
form  it  came  from  the  Senate  there  were 
many  shortcomings,  as  illustrated  by  the 
one  New  York  amendment  alone..  Does 
the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  on  that. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  alluded  to  the 
committee  amendment.  If  he  will  look 
at  the  record  and  read  it  closely,  I  think 
the  name  of  that  amendment,  as  he  will 
see,  should  be  the  Kennedy-Javits 
amendment,  because,  as  you  will  see,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  concurred  in  the  amendment  off¬ 
ered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  modified  it  and  proposed  some 
changes  which  were  accepted  by  the 
junior  Senator.  Then,  of  course,  it  was 
passed  by  the  other  body.  This  is  just 
a  point  of  clarification  to  show  that  it 
was  really  a  bipartisan  amendment. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  believe  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  correct  in  that  the  senior  Senator 
did  have  something  to  do  with  naming 
some  counties  in  this  area.  He  was  try¬ 
ing  to  assist  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  in  identifying  this  particular 
area,  I  think. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  mean  to  get  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  off  his  subject  of  access  roads 
in  asking  my  questions.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  .the  gentleman  additional  time, 
if  need  be,  to  discuss  that  subject. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Cramer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  access  roads,  it  does 
seem  to  me  this  is  one  of  a  number  of 
features  of  this  bill  which  appears  to  be 
rather  unique.  There  is  nothing  in  here 
specifying  standards  for  these  roads. 
There  is  no  assurance  from  this  bill  that 
these  roads  will  serve  primarily,  if  at 
all,  a  public  use.  It  has  been  brought 
out  in  discussions  in  committee — and  I 
assume  it  will  be  brought  out  here  on 
the  floor,  also — that  the  admitted  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  access  roads  is  to  help  in 
the  attraction  and  the  location  of  in¬ 
dustries  and  resorts.  It  does  seem  pecu¬ 
liar  to  me  that  we  should  be  asked  to 
enact  for  this  one  region  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  highways  to  serve  for  private  pur¬ 
poses  and  private  profit  for  the  use  of 
those  using  a  particular  industry  or  re¬ 
sort  rather  than  highways  which  will 
serve  the  general  traveling  public  and 
the  economy  and  the  commerce  of  the 
Nation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor]. 

(Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  just  like  to  point  out  to  the 
committee  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  who  will  address  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  done  considerable  work  on 
this  proposal.  He  has  been  before  the 
committee  this  year  and  last  year  render¬ 
ing  valuable  assistance  and  has  been 
most  helpful  in  the  considerations  and 
deliberations  of  the  committee.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  good  to  have  you  working  with  the 
committee,  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  because  it  offers  hope  and  economic 
uplift  to  a  large  section  of  our  Nation. 
This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  single  piece  of  legislation  for  the 
people  whom  I  represent  that  has  been 
considered  since  I  became  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

This  is  a  program  to  rebuild  and  re¬ 
vitalize  the  economy  of  the  entire  Appa¬ 
lachian  area.  The  highway  building  pro¬ 
posals  in  the  Appalachian  bill,  coupled 
with  its  other  features,  promises  relief  to 
an  area  which  has  suffered  economically 
because  of  an  inadequate  highway 
system. 

The  Appalachian  area  was  settled  in 
the  early  days  by  pioneers,  who  were  ad¬ 
venturous  and  not  content  to  sit  still  but 
wanted  to  advance  and  explore  and  seek 
new  opportunities.  They  moved  to  a 
rugged  mountain  area  which  offered  a 
challenge  and  a  promise ;  and  for  a  while, 
that  promise  was  realized. 
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But  as  the  years  moved  on,  in  many 
cases,  timber  and  mineral  resources  were 
depleted.  During  recent  years,  the  people 
in  this  area  have  been  caught  in  the 
backlash  of  an  industrial  revolution. 
The  revolution  in  American  agriculture 
which  took  the  mules  from  the  farm  and 
replaced  them  with  expensive  machinery 
destroyed  small  mountain  farms  or  made 
them  uneconomical.  The  14  western 
North  Carolina  counties  which  I  am  priv¬ 
ileged  to  represent  in  Congress  lost  14,000 
farm  jobs  between  1947  and  1957.  In 
counties  where  additional  jobs  in  indus¬ 
try  have  not  been  created,  there  has  been 
much  unemployment,  underemployment, 
and  outmigration. 

In  most  sections  of  the  Appalachian 
mountains,  as  in  my  area,  the  people 
have  been  active  in  trying  to  solve  their 
own  problems.  Since  1948,  Western 
North  Carolina  Associated  Communities 
has  been  an  active  organization  promot¬ 
ing  regional  development.  This  orga¬ 
nization  founded  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Regional  Planning  Commission 
which,  with  the  aid  of  a  professional 
planning  agency,  made  an  economic 
analysis  of  the  area  and  outlined  a  de¬ 
velopment  program.  The  development 
report  stated  that  the  key  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  western  North  Carolina  is 
roads  and  highways,  and  I  know  that  the 
same  applies  to  other  sections  of  Ap¬ 
palachia. 

The  Appalachian  bill  is  a  historic  land¬ 
mark  in  Federal-State  relationships.  It 
embodies  a  unique  State-Federal  part¬ 
nership  approach.  It  places  a  tremen¬ 
dous  responsibility  on  each  State  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  type  of  program  that  will 
work  in  that  State  and  in  helping  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  matching  funds.  It 
preserves  the  rights  of  States  by  provid¬ 
ing  that  a  State  must  give  its  consent  be¬ 
fore  any  program  is  carried  out  within 
its  boundaries.  It  represents  a  practical 
effort  to  put  natural  resources  to  work 
by  means  of  roads,  hospitals,  soil  con¬ 
servation,  and  education.  It  helps  the 
people  in  an  area  to  help  themselves. 

This  is  primarily  a  roadfcu'lding  bill 
with  nearly  80  cents  of  each  dollar  going' 
for  highways. 

Civilization  moves  with  transportation 
and  transportation  has  been  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  development  of  each 
section  of  our  great  country.  The  Ap¬ 
palachian  region  lies  close  to  great  con¬ 
centrations  of  people  and  wealth.  But 
isolation  caused  by  inadequate  highways 
and  transportation  facilities  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  extension  of  such  growth  and 
economic  prosperity  into  the  Appalachi¬ 
an  mountains.  The  establishment  in  this 
region  of  an  adequate  system  of  high¬ 
ways  is  the  key  to  its  development.  High¬ 
ways  are  needed  to  ease  traffic  conges¬ 
tion  in  some  places  and  are  needed  as  an 
instrument  of  economic  development 
throughout  the  Appalachian  area. 

By  opening  the  door  to  transporta¬ 
tion,  we  lay  the  foundation  for  private 
enterprise  to  come  in  to  build  and 
develop  wealth  and  jobs.  The  area  is 
rich  in  climate,  in  water,  and  timber  re¬ 
sources,  and  in  human  resources.  Make 
the  area  accessible  with  modern  high¬ 
ways  and  these  resources  will  bring  about 
its  development  along  industrial  and  rec¬ 


reational  lines  and  will  convert  it  into 
a  land  of  promise. 

The  various  sections  of  our  great  coun¬ 
try  have  individual  needs  and  problems. 
In  some  cases,  the  economic  need  is  har¬ 
bor  development;  in  other  cases,  dredg¬ 
ing  of  rivers  for  commerce  or  other 
construction  is  needed.  Out  West,  the 
need  is  development  of  water  resources, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee  I  have  supported  programs  to 
meet  these  great  public  needs. 

My  colleague  and  friend,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California,  said  that  this  bill 
is  favoritism  to  the  Appalachian  area. 
In  response  I  would  say  that  if  and  after 
we  pass  this  bill  during  the  next  5  years, 
while  it  is  in  effect,  more  Federal  money 
will  still  be  spent  in  California  than  in 
the  entire  Appalachian  area.  I  am  proud 
of  this  prosperity  that  we  have  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  I  say  we,  because  the  prosperity 
of  California  benefits  the  entire  country. 
Likewise  the  poverty  of  the  Appalachian 
area  hurts  the  entire  country  and  hurts 
California,  and  Florida,  and  New  York, 
and  the  other  States.  In  geometry  we 
learned  the  whole  equals  to  the  sum  of 
its  parts. .  As  we  strengthen  any  part  of 
this  country,  we  strengthen  the  entire 
country.  This  is  a  regional  program 
which  over  a  period  of  years  will  pay  for 
itself. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Martin]. 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  come  to  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  today  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  Appalachian  region.  I  know 
that  region  well,  specifically  in  my  own 
area  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  does  exist  some 
poverty.  There  does  exist  some  need. 

Very  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ex¬ 
plored,  in  my  own  conscience,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  casting  a  vote  in  the  affirmative 
on  this  bill.  But  I  cannot  do  so  in  good 
conscience  because  there  are  other  de¬ 
mands  upon  my  conscience  that  call  to 
a  greater  and  higher  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  sat  in  my  seat  this 
afternoon  I  looked  at  the  young  people 
today  going  in  and  out  of  the  galleries. 
I  am  trying  to  let  my  mind  project  to  a 
greater  problem  in  our  Nation,  that  of 
bringing  into  economic  balance  our  in¬ 
come  as  compared  to  our  outgo. 

We  have  watched  in  the  past  several 
decades  the  devaluation  of  our  dollar. 
We  are  concerned  now  today,  paramount 
among  all  issues,  outside  of  the  peace  of 
our  country,  with  our  economic  stability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  vote  for  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  weakens  the  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  of  our  country.  I  can¬ 
not  vote  for  a  piece  of  legislation  today 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  building  of 
roads  today  and  then  send  the  bill  to  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  the  major 
portion  of  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  be 
devoted  to  road  construction.  I  say  to 
the  gentlemen  from  the  Appalachian 
area  and  of  my  own  great  State  of  Ala¬ 
bama  that  we  have  done  a  good  job  in 
building  roads.  We  have  probed  into 


many  of  these  areas  with  good  roads. 
We  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  tax  in  the  various  States  such 
items  as  gasoline  that  have  brought  into 
our  States  enough  money  to  do  a  good 
job  with  a  roadbuilding  program.  I  say 
to  the  States  that  if  this  is  not  adequate, 
then  look  into  your  own  State  building 
program.  The  building  of  roads  in  these 
areas  is  not  primarily  that  of  a  Federal 
function. 

Mr.  Chairman,  already  we  have  work¬ 
ing  a  good  combination  of  Federal  and 
State  cooperation  in  roadbuilding  pro¬ 
grams.  Let  us  keep  these  programs 
working.  But  let  us  not  add  more  and 
more  and  more.  Where  do  we  stop? 
Where  does  the  all-powerful  Central 
Government  stop?  Where  do  we  stop 
abrogating  our  rights  as  States  and  com¬ 
munities  and  turn  all  of  our  problems 
over  to  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  admit  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Congress  who  comes  from  a 
rather  poor  section  of  the  country,  Ala¬ 
bama,  that  I  have  to  look  back  with 
pride  upon  how  we  solved  some  of  our 
economic  problems.  We  did  so  with  hard 
work.  We  did  so  by  pulling  ourselves  up 
by  our  bootstraps,  because  we  do  have 
bootstraps.  We  did  it  without  any  for¬ 
eign  aid  from  anyone,  but  with  our  own 
good  minds  and  willing  hands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  these  people 
are  wonderful  people  who  live  in  the 
Appalachian  area,  people  who  will  solve 
their  problems.  As  I  ride  through  the 
country  I  know  that  there  are  areas  of 
unemployment.  But  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  thinks  that  just  because  you 
put  a  slab  of  asphalt  through  a  moun¬ 
tain  road  that  is  not  now  in  too  good 
condition  that  you  are  going  to  put  an 
industry  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  served  as  president 
of  the  Associated  Industries  of  my  State. 
I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of  men  of  industry 
about  this  great  problem.  One  asphalt 
road  will  not  bring  an  industry  into  any 
mountain  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  know  that  we 
have  a  great  problem  of  training  people 
throughout  the  country.  Surely  they 
need  training.  My  State,  Alabama,  is 
now  in  the  process  of  undertaking  a  great 
program  of  building  trade  schools  in 
which  to  train  its  people.  We  have  been 
able  to  do  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  lot  if  depressed  areas  on  the 
map  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  We  may 
be  depressed  in  comparison  to  other  areas 
of  the  country  that  are  more  wealthy. 
However,  we  are  a  proud  people.  We 
are  working  hard.  We  are  producing 
enough  taxes  to  become  progressively  one 
of  the  wealthier  States  of  this  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  watched  as  the  map 
unfolded  some  of  the  counties  which  are 
located  in  the  congressional  district  of 
my  State  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  rep¬ 
resent.  We  have  in  the  Appalachian 
region  one  section  that  we  call  Sand 
Mountain,  a  flat  plateau  of  mountain 
area.  It  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
farming  arfeas  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  populated  with  mountain  people  who 
possess  a  lot  of  pride. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hate  for  them 
to  think  that  they  wanted  me  to  stand 
on  the  floor  of  this  Congress  and  call 
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them  a  people  dependent  upon  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  people  who  live 
there  as  depressed.  They  are  not  de¬ 
pressed.  They  have  toiled  with  their 
hands  and  built  a  great  land. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  making 
a  very  impressive  statement,  but  I  won¬ 
der  if  he  knows  that  over  $500  million  a 
year  is  going  to  relief  and  related  pro¬ 
grams  in  this  region  the  gentleman  rep¬ 
resents  for  the  cost  of  these  people  now? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  going  to  solve  that  question. 
Can  the  gentleman  prove  it  will  take  one 
man  off  the  payroll? 

Mr.  GRAY.  They  have  been  depressed 
a  long  time.  We  would  like  to  try  some¬ 
thing.  I  am  not  in  the  Appalachian 
region  myself,  but  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  I  feel  it  is 
worth  an  effort  to  try  to  transfer  relief 
checks  into  paychecks. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  we  should  try  to  get 
relief  checks  into  paychecks.  But  I  am 
a  believer  in  the  free  enterprise  system 
as  the  answer  to  this  problem.  I  do  not 
think  you  will  solve  the  problem  by  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
again  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is  cost¬ 
ing  $500  million  a  year  now.  That  is  a 
lot  of  money. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  It  is  a  lot 
of  money,  yes,  but  I  think  we  are  solving 
these  problems  in  the  framework  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  of  our  country. 
You  are  not  going  to  solve  unemploy¬ 
ment  by  passing  an  Appalachia  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinios  illustrate  the 
fallacy,  the  proven  fallacy,  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  majority  relating  to  de¬ 
pressed  areas  and  unemployment  in  this 
country.  We  have  heard  assertions  for 
the  last  6  years  now  that  the  answer  to 
unemployment  is  to  spend  Federal 
money.  I  recall  the  assertion  that  $900 
million  spent  in  a  period  of  about  18 
months  for  an  accelerated  public  works 
program  in  all  these  areas  evidenced  on 
the  map,  some  1,407  areas,  was  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem.  It  was  stated  this 
would  put  people  to  work.  It  was  proven 
it  did  not  put  them  to  work  in  any  sub¬ 
stantial  quantity,  and  when  it  did  put 
them  to  work  it  cost  the  taxpayer  an 
average  of  more  than  $10,000  per  man- 
year. 

I  call  the  gentleman’s  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  new  assertions  in  the 
programs  proposed  here  as  well  as  the 
ones  already  in  existence.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  request  this  year  for  fiscal  1966 
for  programs  that  have  a  relationship  to 
combating  poverty.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  a  list  of  these  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 


Table  1. — Federal  programs  currently  operat¬ 
ing  to  combat  poverty  (as  provided  for  in 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1966) 

(Note. — These  are  Federal  programs  hav¬ 
ing  the  purpose  or  effect  of  helping  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  causes  of  poverty  or  to  ameliorate 
the  conditions  of  poverty;  many  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  aimed  specifically  at  the  poor, 
others  are  of  a  more  general  application.) 

[In  millions] 

Amount 

budgeted 


Office  of  the  President;  Office  of 

Economic  Opportunity  1 _ _ _ $1,  465.  5 

Department  of  Agriculture : 

Agricultural  research  (Hatch 

Act)2 _ 45.9 

Cooperative  extension  (Smith- 

Lever  Act) _  70.  8 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service _  1.  2 

Economic  Research  Service  3 _  9.5 

Special  milk  program  * _  100.  0 

School  lunch  program5 _  411.7 

Food  stamp  program _  100.  0 

Donation  of  commodities  to 
needy  persons  (other  than 

school  lunch  program)  * _  197.  1 

Farmers  Home  Administration  (ru¬ 
ral  housing  grants  and  loans) ; 

Development  loans.. _  1.4 

Grants _  10.  4 

Loans  to  elderly _  19.0 

Building  loans _  11.0 


Total _  41.8 

Rural  renewal  loans _  3.  0 


Direct  loan  accounts 7 _  349.  0 


Real  estate _ - _  49.  0 

Operating  _  300. 0 


Rural  Community  Development 

Service _  0. 1 

Rental  housing  for  elderly _  6. 0 


Subtotal _ —  1,335.1 


Department  of  Commerce;  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration : 

Operations  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance _ _  4. 1 

Grants  for  public  facilities  (re¬ 
quires  new  legislation) _  10.5 

Area  Redevelopment  Loan 

Find _ . _  0 


Subtotal _  14. 6 


Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare: 

Office  of  Education: 


Vocational  education  acts8...  257.5 
Student  loan  program  (Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education 

Act)9 _  179.3 

Science,  mathematics,  for¬ 
eign  language  instructional 
equipment  and  audiovisual 
equipment  for  elementary 
and  high  schools  (National 

Defense  Education  Act) _  79.  2 

Improved  counseling,  testing, 
and  guidance  in  schools 
(National  Defense  Educa¬ 
tion  Act)  19 _  31.  7 

Cooperative  research  and  dem¬ 
onstrations _  25. 0 

Education  of  handicapped 

children  11 _  21.  5 

Vocational  rehabilitation 
Administration  : 

Vocational  rehabilitation 

grants  to  States  n _  124.  0 

Vocational  rehabilitation  re¬ 
search  and  training _  45.  8 

Public  Health  Service: 

Chronic  diseases  and  health 
of  the  aged0 _  61.2 


Table  1. — Federal  programs  currently  operat¬ 
ing  to  combat  poverty  (as  provided  for  in 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1966 ) — Continued 
[In  millions] 

Amount 

budgeted 


Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare — Continued: 

Public  Health  Service — Con.: 

Communicable  diseases _  $39.  3 

Community  health  practice _  63.4 

Hospital  construction  (amount 
here  is  that  proposed  for  5- 
year  extension  of  Hill-Burton 

Act)” _  303.0 

Environmental  engineering  and 

sanitation  15 _  15.  9 

Indian  health  activities  10 _  66.  0 

Social  Security  Administration; 

Federal  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  trust  fund  pay¬ 
ments — _  17,  800.  0 

Unemployment  compensation 

and  employment  services _  492.  1 

Welfare  Administration : 

Public  assistance  grants  to 

States  17 _  2,  966. 4 

Public  Assistance  Administra¬ 
tion,  services  and  training 

(grants  to  States)19 _  295.7 

Bureau  of  Family  Services  19 _  6.  2 

Maternal  and  child  welfare  29__  162.  0 

Office  of  Aging _  7 

Cooperative  research  for  social 
security _  2.  0 


Subtotal21 _  22,937,9 


Department  of  the  Interior:  22 

Indian  education  and  welfare _  106.  8 

Indian  resources  management---  0. 1 

(Indians)  construction  of  facili¬ 
ties  and  irrigation  systems _  70.  0 


Subtotal _  176. 9 


Department  of  Labor: 

Manpower  training  and  develop¬ 
ment _ _ _  16.  8 

Unemployment  Insurance  Service 
and  U.S.  Employment  Service 13. 4 


Subtotal _  30.  2 


Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency; 
Low-income  housing  demonstra¬ 
tion  programs _  .  1 

Public  facility  loans  (1965  cap¬ 
ital  outlay) _  100.0 

Urban  renewal  grants _  1,  623.  0 

Low  rent  public  housing  grants _  248.  2 

Low  rent  public  housing  develop¬ 
ment  loans _  646.  8 


Subtotal _  2,  618, 1 


Small  Business  Administration: 

Business  loans _ _  240. 1 

Investment  and  development 
company  assistance;  debenture 
purchase  and  loans _  79.0 


Subtotal _  319. 1 


Total _  28.897.4 


1  Includes  the  Job  Corps,  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs,  migrant  agricultural  em¬ 
ployees  program,  rural  areas  program,  work 
experience  program,  adult  literacy  program, 
volunteer  program,  and  general  direction  and 
administration 

2  Includes  project  for  Improving  rural  life. 

3  Farm  economics  and  marketing  econom¬ 
ics. 

1  Whole  milk  for  children  in  schools,  day 
camps,  etc. 

6  Includes  both  commodities  and  cash 
payments. 

“The  1964  figure  (1966  estimate  not  avail¬ 
able)  for  donation  of  food  for  needy  persons 
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through  public  and  private  welfare  and  char¬ 
itable  agencies. 

i 90  percent  of  loans  go  to  farmers  with 
income  of  $3,000  or  less.  Purpose  identical 
to  poverty  act  grants  and  loans  to  farmers. 

s  Includes  funds  to  Commissioner  for  di¬ 
rect  help  for  culturally  deprived  youth  (resi¬ 
dential  schools,  workstudy,  and  special  proj¬ 
ects)  ,  also,  State  plans  include  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  out-of -school  youth. 

"Specifically  intended  for  needy  but  able 
college  students  fund  is  now  meeting  col¬ 
leges’  requests.  States  give  priority  to 
schools  most  in  need  of  assistance  to  buy 
expensive  equipment. 

10  Key  part  of  efforts  to  prevent  school  drop¬ 
outs. 

11  Program  designed  to  prevent  future 
dependency. 

12  These  two  programs  heavily  emphasize 
and  assist  in  expanding,  improving,  and  co¬ 
ordinating  State  and  local  services  and  fa¬ 
cilities. 

“These  programs  (9,  10,  11)  make  a  major 
contribution  to  State  and  local  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  general  health  and  to  prevent,  control, 
and  treat  disease. 

14  Includes  nursing  homes,  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers,  rehabilitation  centers,  and 
project  grants  for  comprehensive  area  plans 
for  medical  facilities. 

15  Grant  assistance  to  States,  cities,  indus¬ 
tries,  and  researchers  to  eliminate  health 
hazards  from  food  and  water. 

m  Pull  range  of  health,  medical,  and  hos¬ 
pital  services  for  Indians  and  Alaskan  na¬ 
tives;  health  education. 

«  Payments  to  individual  recipients,  medi¬ 
cal  care  for  the  aged. 

“A  major  purpose  of  these  grants  is  to 
finance  State  and  local  programs  to  prevent 
dependency  and  causes  of  dependency. 

19  Administers  public  assistance  grants,  co¬ 
ordinates  Federal  and  State  efforts,  provides 
technical  and  other  assistance  for  programs 
to  prevent  dependency. 

20  Grants  to  States,  including  research  and 
demonstration  for  improved  maternal  and 
child  health  services  (particularly  in  rural 
areas) ,  child  welfare  services  and  crippled 
children’s  services. 

21  Includes  $17.8  billion  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  trust  fund  payments  (so¬ 
cial  security) . 

-  These  three  programs,  plus  Public  Health 
Service  health  services,  relate  to  nearly  every 
phase  of  Indian  life. 


Table  2. — Existing  Federal  programs  which 
overlap  programs  proposed  in  S.  3,  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965 — Amount  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1966 


[In  millions] 

Sec.  201 — Appalachian  Develop¬ 
ment  Highway  System;  Federal- 
aid  highway  program : 

Interstate  System _ $2,  660.  0 

Primary  system _  440.  0 

Secondary  system _  296.  0 

Urban  highways _  246.  0 


Total _  3,  642.  0 


Sec.  202 — Demonstration  Health 
Facilities : 

Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 

Service  Act _  260.  0 

Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Construction  Act  and  the 
Community  Mental  Health 
Center  Construction  Act _  22.  0 


Total _  282. 0 


Sec.  203 — Land  stabilization,  con¬ 
servation,  and  erosion  control: 
Agricultural  conservation  pro¬ 
gram - -  250.  0 

Cropland  conservation  program.  _  10.  0 


Table  2. — Existing  Federal  programs  which 
overlap  programs  proposed  in  S.  3,  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965 — Amount  budgeted  for  fiscal  year 


1 966— Continued 

[In  millions] 

Sec.  203 — Land  stabilization,  con¬ 
servation,  and  erosion  con¬ 
trol — Continued 

Conservation  reserve  program $150.  0 

Soil  conservation  service _  218.  0 


Total _  628.  0 


Sec.  204 — Timber  Development  Or¬ 
ganizations  : 

Forest  Service  programs -  340.  0 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

credit  programs -  248.  0 


Total _  588.  0 


Sec.  205 — Mining  Area  Restoration: 

The  act  of  Aug.  31,  1954;  the 
act  of  July  15,  1955;  and  the 
act  of  Oct.  15,  1962 _  1.2 


Sec.  206 — Water  resource  survey: 

Civil  works  program  of  the  U.S. 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
surveys,  research,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  water  resources -  24.  0 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  general 
investigations,  surveys,  and 
studies  on  water  resources _  11.  6 


Total _  35.  6 


Sec.  211 — Vocational  education  fa¬ 
cilities  : 

The  act  of  Mar.  1,  1931;  the  act 
of  Mar.  18,  1950;  the  act  of 
Aug.  1,  1956;  the  act  of  Sept. 

25,  1962;  the  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1946;  and  the  Vo¬ 
cational  Act  of  1963 -  257.  5 

Sec.  212 — Sewage  treatment  works: 

Sections  301,  311,  and  361  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  for  water  supply 


and  water  pollution  control —  40.  6 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 

Act  construction  grants -  100.  0 


Subtotal _  140.  6 


Sec.  214 — Supplements  to  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  (those 
programs  in  addition  to  secs. 
201-212) : 

Watershed  Protection  a»d  Flood 


Prevention  Act _  5.  7 

Library  Services  Act _  55.  0 

Federal  Airport  Act -  75.  0 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 

of  1963 _  641.  8 

Land  and  Water  Conservation 

Fund  Act  of  1965 _  125.  0 

National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958 _ 412.  6 


1,315.  1 


Total _ _  6,  890.  0 


Mr.  CRAMER.  '  Including  social  se¬ 
curity,  it  amounts  to  $28,897  billion. 
Taking  social  security  out,  it  is  $11  bil¬ 
lion.  Included  in  this  aid  to  depressed 
areas  and  aid  to  unemployment  this  year, 
and  in  the  bill  we  passed  last  year  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  $1,- 
465,500,000  is  requested  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  unemployed  people  in  the  area 
of  the  Job  Corps,  the  community  action 
program,  the  agricultural  program,  the 
rural  area  program,  work  programs,  the 
adult  literacy  program,  and  others,  and 


in  the  area  of  vocational  education,  a 
duplication  of  what  is  in  this  bill.  In 
addition  to  that,  $100  million  for  the 
food  stamp  plan.  You  have  the  Man¬ 
power  and  Development  Training  Act 
program.  There  is  also  a  figure  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $300  million  for  the  next  5  years 
for  hospital  construction  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act. 

So  I  think  the  fallacy  is  obvious  in  the 
position  of  spending  a  few  billion  dol¬ 
lars  for  this,  and  this  is  a  $1.92  billion 
program  for  Appalachia  alone,  for  the 
right-to-work  program,  pumping  Federal 
money  into  everything  might  employ  a 
few  more  people,  even  though  the  cost 
is  far  disproportionate  to  the  people  em¬ 
ployed. 

Would  not  the  gentleman  agree  to 
that? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  agree  further  that  one  of  the  clear¬ 
est  examples  where,  in  my  opinion,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  bigger  abuse,  you  will 
have  more  political  shenanigans,  you  will 
get  less  benefit  as  a  result,  is  the  access 
road  program  in  the  highway  section, 
that  permits  them  to  build  highways 
without  any  standard  of  construction, 
without  any  responsibility  to  maintain 
those  highways  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Federal  aid  legislation.  With¬ 
out  any  requirement  of  maintenance  they 
can  build  these  access  roads,  a  thousand 
miles  of  them,  to  any  motel  or  hotel  or 
business,  golf  course,  or  almost  any  other 
private  facility,  providing  all  that  with¬ 
out  limitation. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Yes,  I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  remarks  are  really  pertinent  inso¬ 
far  as  they  discuss  the  fact  that  industry 
may  or  may  not  come  into  the  area  if 
they  are  provided  with  these  benefits 
that  the  Appalachia  bill  would  provide. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  assurance  that 
can  be  given  in  this  kind  of  legislation 
that  with  all  of  the  attractiveness,  with 
the  new  highway  construction  and  the 
other  benefits  that  would  be  provided 
here,  industry  would  go  there. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  situation  in 
Brazil,  where  the  Brazilian  Government 
undertook  to  construct  a  whole  com¬ 
munity  called  Brasilia  out  in  the  hinter¬ 
lands  with  the  idea  that  it  was  going  to 
be  a  center  of  activities  and  was  going  to 
attract  a  lot  of  people  there  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  lot  of  benefits  for  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.  It  virtually  destroyed  the  country, 
because  of  this  great  economic  invest¬ 
ment  in  that  area  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  attractive  for  industry  or  busi¬ 
ness  or  people  to  go  there.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  country  have  been  monu¬ 
mental.  The  distress  that  has  resulted 
from  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  has  been  far- 
reaching,  practically  to  the  point  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  nation  itself  as  a  nation. 
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I  think  this  is  the  riskiest  sort  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  planning.  It  gives  no  real  as¬ 
surance  that  any  benefits  could  come 
even  to  the  area  that  is  intended  to  be 
benefited. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  may  not  have  attended  the 
committee  when  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  said  some¬ 
thing  to  the  effect  that  the  Duke  Power 
Co.,  of  South  and  North  Carolina,  has  an 
application  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  which,  if  granted,  would  call 
for  the  spending  of  almost  as  much 
money  in  the  Appalachian  area  as  this 
entire  bill.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that 
we  have  the  Federal  Government  here 
with  one  hand  holding  up  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Appalachia,  if  the  information 
given  us  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  is  correct,  and  on  the  other 
hand  pouring  this  largess  in. 

Is  it  true  that  11  of  the  gentleman’s 
12  counties  are  in  this  area? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  should  like  to 
nominate  the  gentleman  for  the  “Pro¬ 
files  of  Courage’’  award.  I  admire  the 
gentleman’s  courage,  if  11  of  his  12  coun-" 
ties  are  in  this  area  and  he  has  decided 
to  vote  against  this  bill.  I  hope  that 
there  are  enough  people  in  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  district  that  will  recognize  this 
courageous  action  the  gentleman  has 
taken.  I  hope  this  will  be  recognized  far 
beyond  the  area  of  the  gentleman’s  dis¬ 
trict.  It  is  most  refreshing  to  me  to 
know  there  are  still  people  here  in  the 
Congress  who  have  the  courage  to  vote 
their  convictions  instead  of  just  voting 
their  districts.  I  congratulate  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remind  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  when  we  vote 
for  this  bill  we  should  in  good  conscience, 
if  we  do  vote  for, .it,  vote  for  bills  for  other 
areas.  Since  I  am  not  of  the  view  that 
we  want  to  embark  on  another  spending 
program  for  the  entire  United  States,  I 
cannot  vote  for  my  region  and  turn 
around  and  cast  a  vote  for  another  re¬ 
gion.  Let  us  stop  this  trend  of  more 
spending.  Let  us  stop  this  trend  of  do¬ 
ing  now  and  putting  our  children  in  debt. 
When  we  have  the  money  in  the  bank  I 
am  willing  to  do  it,  but  not  now. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  recall  an  amendment  in  committee 
when  he  tried  to  insert  another  county 
into  the  program? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  recall  it 
because  I  wanted  to  bring  out  the  un¬ 
fairness  to  the  gentleman  and  the  other 
gentleman,  that  you  had  included  coun¬ 
ties  of  great  wealth  in  my  district  but  ex¬ 
cluded  one  of  extreme  poverty.  If  I  was 
not,  under  the  circumstances  the  gentle¬ 
man  mentions,  able  to  explain  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  you,  how  could  I  explain  it  to 
the  people  back  home?  I  think  if  you 
are  going  to  use  it  for  poverty,  you  ought 
to  put  it  where  poverty  is. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 

(Mr.  MCCARTHY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  southern  tier  of  New  York  State 
stretches  for  350  miles  from  Delaware 
County  on  the  east  to  Chautauqua 
County  on  the  west.  It  is  predominantly 
rural;  covered  with  hills,  some  rolling 
and  some  jagged. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  for  this  Appalachian  program,  New 
York  participated.  But  after  about  a 
year,  New  York  withdrew.  In  the  early 
stages  the  13  counties  of  New  York,  the 
southern  tier,  were  included  because  geo¬ 
graphically  and  economically  they 
shared  the  characteristics  of  Appalachia. 
But  when  the  Governor  of  New  York 
withdrew,  they  were  not  included. 

This  omission  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
contrary  to  the  purposes  of  this  bill 
which  is  to  provide  through  regional 
planning  and  development.  These 
counties  certainly  are  part  of  the  region 
of  Appalachia.  Now  this  omission  was 
noted,  as  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  pointed  out  earlier,  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York.  He 
introduced  an  amendment  which  was 
concurred  in  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  who  proposed  certain  changes. 
The  junior  Senator  accepted  those  mod¬ 
ifications  and  the  amendment  was  passed 
by  the  other  body. 

The  amendment  directs  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Region  Commission  to  consider 
including  the  13  southern  tier  New  York 
counties.  If,  after  consultation  with 
New  York,  the  Commission  concludes 
that  these  counties  share  the  social  and 
economic  characteristics  of  Appalachia 
and  that  their  inclusion  would  further 
coordinate  economic  development  of  the 
entire  region,  it  would  then  invite  New 
York  to  participate.  If  the  Governor  of 
New  Yoilk  accepts,  these  counties  would 
be  included.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these 
counties  do  in  fact  share  the  social  and 
economic  characteristics  of  Appalachia 
and  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
They  are  poor.  Two  hundred  thousand 
families  in  this  area,  12  percent  of  the 
total,  have  incomes  under  $2,000  a  year. 
In  Delaware,  Allegany,  and  Oswego 
Counties,  15  percent  of  all  families  have 
incomes  in  this  bracket.  This  is  more 
like  West  Virginia  than  the  neighboring 
counties  in  Pennsylvania.  In  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  17  to  18  percent  have  incomes  un¬ 
der  $2,000  and  in  the  neighboring 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  only 
11  percent.  Now  these  facts  have  sad 
consequences.  Young  people  more  and 
more  are  fleeing  from  this  region.  In  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  15  percent  of  our 
population  are  in  the  age  bracket  of  15 
to  24.  But  in  the  southern  tier  of  New 
York,  only  12  percent  of  the  population 
is  in  this  bracket.  The  future  of  the 
southern  tier  of  New  York,  like  that  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  lies  in  its  youth. 
If  the  youth  continue  to  flee  from  this 
region,  the  region  will  have  no  future. 

This  amendment  definitely  does  not 
include  the  13  counties  because  it  is  a 
voluntary  program  and  the  Governor  of 


our  State  despite  the  poverty  that  exists 
there  has  for  some  strange  reason  not 
seen  fit  to  ask  for  their  inclusion.  But 
I  believe  that  the  door  should  be  left 
open. 

Mr.  Chairman,  opponents  of  this 
amendment  have  cited  certain  prosperity 
in  this  area  in  Elmira,  Binghamton, 
Jamestown,  and  Corning.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  prosperity,  but  I  think  that  this 
is  good  for  the  overall  bill.  The  fact 
that  there  are  small  pockets  of  prosper¬ 
ity  tucked  into  this  huge  fabric  of  pov¬ 
erty  does  not  change  the  case. 

It  strengthens  the  case,  because  these 
pockets  of  prosperity  can  be  the  affluent 
nuclei  around  which  prosperous  regional 
economies  can  be  built.  But  modem  ar¬ 
teries  of  concrete  must  be  stretched  out 
from  the  these  pockets  of  prosperity. 
The  penetration  of  the  southern  tier  of 
New  York  by  an  adequate  transportation 
network  is  the  first  requisite  of  its  full 
participation  in  industrial  America.  An 
adequate  highway  system  is  an  absolute 
essential  to  economic  progress  in  these 
rolling  hills. 

I  urge  retention  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kee],  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  11  States  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region  had  very  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  long-term  duration. 
Because  of  these  difficulties,  the  Gover¬ 
nors  met  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1960  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  could  be 
done.  These  Governors  requested  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  President’s  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Commission.  This  Commission 
was  established  on  April,  9,  1963. 

This  Commission  included  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Governors  and  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  heads  of  major  Federal  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies,  and  it  worked 
diligently  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  economic  development 
of  the  region.  The  work  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion  resulted  in  the  legislative  proposals 
we  are  considering  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today. 

In  fact — this  is  one  point  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  clear  and  no  man  can  deny  it — 
these  proposals  came  primarily  from  the 
Governors  of  the  11  States  involved  and 
not  from  the  Federal  (Government. 

(Mr.  LANGEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cramer)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  certainly  agree  with  the  minority 
report  on  this  bill  that  it  would  provide 
preferential  treatment  for  one  region, 
thereby  discriminating  against  other 
areas  with  equal  or  greater  need.  In 
fact,  my  own  Seventh  District  of  Minne¬ 
sota  is  a  good  example  of  areas  that 
would  certainly  qualify  for  Appalachian 
funds  according  to  the  criteria  put  forth 
for  such  need.  For  instance,  we  are  told 
that  in  the  Appalachian  area  30.7  per¬ 
cent  of  the  famines  earn  less  than  $3,000 
a  year,  the  statistical  figure  so  often 
thrown  about  (hese  days  as  the  point  of 
no  return  for  the  poverty  stricken.  In 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Minnesota,  "7  percent  of  the  families 
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earn  less  than  $3,000  a  year,  but  I  have 
not  heard  anyone  calling  the  area  pov¬ 
erty  stricken.  The  Seventh  District 
needs  realistic  help  in  its  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  its  income  level,  but  Appalachia 
is  not  going  to  do  the  job.  In  fact,  the 
Appalachian  Act  will  hurt  such  areas  as 
the  Seventh  District  of  Minnesota. 

This  points  out  the  wisdom  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  who  recognize  the  dangers  and 
inherent  unfairness  of  confining  such 
sweeping  aid  to  only  one  region  of  the 
Nation.  This  same  minority  also  has 
proposed  an  alternative  plan,  a  program 
for  all  of  the  Nation  instead  of  just  Ap¬ 
palachia.  The  Appalachian  region,  of 
course,  would  also  benefit,  but  so  would 
other  areas  of  need.  This  Republican 
alternative  recognizes  the  fact  that  if 
such  large  sums  of  money  are  to  be  spent, 
they  should  be  available  on  an  equal 
basis  to  all  areas  of  need  in  this  Nation. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  bill  before 
us  today  that  has  been  noted  in  particu¬ 
lar  by  the  writers  of  the  minority  view 
concerns  the  section  on  highway  con¬ 
struction.  It  is  noted  that  85  percent  of 
the  program  is  for  highways,  even 
though  our  National  Highway  System 
has  been  developed  so  that  all  of  the 
States  in  the  Union,  on  a  time-tested 
formula,  have  shared  in  a  fair  manner  in 
the  Federal  funds  available  for  highway 
construction.  But  now,  for  the  first 
time,  11  States  are  being  singled  out  to 
receive  $840  million  of  special  funds  for 
development  of  highways  and  access 
roads.  Some  of  those  States  are  among 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  in  the  Nation. 

I  always  thought  that  when  you  built 
a  better  mousetrap,  the  public  would 
beat  a  path  to  your  door.  Under  this 
Appalachian  bill,  we  are  going  to  beat 
the  path  to  the  door  first. 

A  disturbing  Aspect  of  assistance  for 
Appalachia  in  such  a  massive  form  are 
contained  in  statistics  that  are  finally 
coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
We  are  led  to  believe  that  Appalachia 
will  never  recover  or  approach  the  na¬ 
tional  income  average  without  this  bill. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  statistics 
thrown  around  were  taken  from  the  1960 
census  and  do  not  reflect  progress  made 
in  the  last  4  years  by  the  communities 
themselves,  through  private  capital  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  area  due  to  the  availability 
of  manpower  and  natural  resources. 
Recent  reports  show  that  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  Appalachian  income  and  the  U.S. 
average  is  narrowing.  In  West  Virginia, 
for  instance,  unemployment  dropped 
from  105,000  in  1961  to  under  60,000  in 
1964.  Such  progress  is  commendable, 
and  reflects  the  basic  spirit  of  America 
that  has  always  believed  that  Washing¬ 
ton’s  job  is  to  do  only  what  the  private 
and  local  sectors  cannot  do.  But  I  can 
imagine  how  much  initiative  there  will 
remain  for  such  improvement  after 
Uncle  Sam  takes  over  the  job,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers  in  the 
Nation.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  lasting  prosperity  is  only 
created  by  policies  encouraging  ex¬ 
pansion  of  job-creating,  taxpaying  en¬ 
terprises. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  before  us 
that  concerns  me  is  the  section  on  land 
improvement,  although  the  terminology 


has  been  changed  to  say  “land  stabili¬ 
zation,  erosion,  and  sediment  control, 
and  reclamation  through  changes  in 
land  use,  and  conservation  treatment.” 
We  should  remember  that  this  section 
was  entitled,  “Pasture  Improvement  and 
Development”  in  the  Appalachian  bill  of 
the  last  Congress,  and  would  have  au¬ 
thorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  grants  to  landowners  in  amounts 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  improv¬ 
ing  and  developing  25  acres  of  pasture- 
land  owned  by  such  landowner  in  the 
region. 

The  only  difference  between  that  bill 
and  the  one  before  us  today  is  that  the 
acreage  per  farm  has  been  increased 
from  25  acres  to  50  acres  and  that  crop¬ 
land  is  included  with  the  pastureland  as 
eligible  for  improvements.  What  this 
section  does  is  to  transfer  the  pockets  of 
poverty  from  marginal  farms  in  Ap¬ 
palachia  out  onto  the  plains  of  America 
where  beef  and  other  crops  are  already 
being  overproduced.  Our  Government 
recently  spent  $25  million  to  keep  excess 
beef  off  the  market,  and  we  are  already 
paying  to  keep  53  million  acres  of  farm¬ 
land  out  of  production. 

The  relationship  of  the  crop  and  pas¬ 
tureland  improvement  section  of  this 
bill  on  the  rest  of  rural  America  is  ap¬ 
parent.  The  Budget  Director  tells  the  J 
rest  of  the  Nation  that  2V2  million  farm¬ 
ers  must  leave  their  lands  because  they 
are  not  “efficient”  enough.  But  here  in 
this  bill  we  see  this  same  administration 
attempting  to  set  up  another  round  of 
marginal  farms  to  compete  with  the  rest 
of  the  country,  raising  crops  and  com¬ 
modities  that  already  are  in  surplus.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  scheme,  like  so  many 
others  we  have  noted  in  recent  years,  fol¬ 
low  the  very  same  pattern  of  transfer¬ 
ring  misery  from  one  section  of  the 
Nation  to  another.  You  would  think 
they  would  learn  from  past  experience. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  bill  that 
does  not  make  sense.  Section  214  is,  in 
effect,  a  reenactment  of  the  discredited 
and  ineffectual  Public  Works  Accelera¬ 
tion  Act  for  the  Appalachian  region.  In 
fact,  it  is  even  worse  than  the  forerun¬ 
ners,  since  this  section  provides  for  an 
increase  to  80  percent  for  the  Federal 
share  of  projects  instead  of  the  original 
50  percent  in  the  Public  Works  Accelera¬ 
tion  Act. 

Accelerated  public  works — APW — and 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra¬ 
tion — ARA — have  long  lists  of  dismal 
failures,  unable  to  show  any  substantial 
reduction  in  unemployment  actually 
attributable  to  the  programs.  Even  the 
present  administration  appears  to  have 
deserted  the  continuation  of  these  pro¬ 
grams,  which  makes  the  inclusion  in  this 
bill  even  more  strange. 

ARA  and  APW  are  no  strangers  to  Ap¬ 
palachia.  ARA  admitted  last  year  that 
about  30  percent  of  its  funds  were  spent 
in  the  Appalachian  States,  or  that  ap¬ 
proximately  23  percent  of  the  APW  funds 
were  spent  in  Appalachian  counties — 
without  any  apparent  improvement  in 
the  employment  picture  attributable  di¬ 
rectly  to  such  programs. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  76  of  the 
Appalachian  counties  are  not  now  eligi¬ 
ble  for  grants  under  the  Public  Works 


Acceleration  Act  because  they  do  not 
need  it.  But,  under  the  Appalachian 
bill  before  us  today,  they  would  indeed 
become  eligible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  bill  before  us  has  too  many  defi¬ 
ciencies,  that  more  thought  is  needed 
before  this  Congress  or  this  Government 
can  effectively  combat  poverty  in  this 
Nation.  While  I  certainly  am  in  favor 
of  governmental  efforts  to  assist  our  un¬ 
fortunate  citizens,  I  believe  we  need  bet¬ 
ter  programs  than  those  offered  in  this 
bill  that  pours  millions  into  a  sweeping 
program  for  an  isolated  area.  Let  us 
reconsider. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  3)  to  provide  public  works  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  as¬ 
sist  in  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon.  


y^MENDMENT  TO  THE  INTERNAL 
\  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

pVlr.  LAIRD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  Vo  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ViAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to¬ 
day  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  5577)  to 
clarify  tVe  status  of  the  Marshfield  Clinic, 
Marshfield,  Wis.,  for  Federal  tax  pur¬ 
poses.  \ 

The  Marshfield  Clinic  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1916  under  the  general  business 
corporation  \aw  of  Wisconsin.  It  has  be¬ 
come  a  majYr  economic  factor  in  the 
community  and  a  major  medical  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

During  the  almost  50  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  the  clinic  has  operated  as  a  corpo¬ 
ration.  During  flhis  period  it  has  been 
taxed  as  a  corporate  employer.  The  doc¬ 
tors  on  its  staff  a\e  salaried  and  have 
been  treated  as  employees  for  withhold¬ 
ing  taxes,  social  security  taxes,  and  un¬ 
employment  compensation  taxes,  both 
State  and  Federal.  \ 

Coincidentally,  the  \  history  of  the 
Marshfield  Clinic  coverX  the  same  span 
of  years  as  the  Federal  income  tax.  For 
some  49  years,  no  one  haA  questioned  its 
corporate  existence  for  Federal  tax  pur¬ 
poses.  At  this  late  date,  \fie  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Vas  promul¬ 
gated  regulations  with  respect  to  so- 
called  professional  corporations  which 
would  take  away  from  the  Marshfield 
Clinic  its  corporate  status.  \ 
Although  the  regulations  in  question 
were  directed  at  a  different  type  Vf  pro¬ 
fessional  corporation,  organized  Vmder 
special  laws  enacted  in  recent  yea®;,  no 
effort  was  made  to  limit  the  impact  of 
the  regulations  to  that  type  of  corpora¬ 
tion.  Instead,  the  regulations  womld 
reuse  to  recognize  any  professional  cor¬ 
poration,  regardless  when  or  how  orgar\ 
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)GHHGHTS:  House Rebated  Appalachia  bill.  House  received  President's  message  on 

housing  and  urbarXdevelopment .  Rep.  Findley  inserted  Lubbeck  CottonNExchange  letter 
criticizing  cotton  program.  Rep.  Reifel  commended  cooperation  of  REA  cqops  and 
private  powejx companies  in  S.  Dak. 


HOUSE 


1.  APPALACHIA.  Continued  debate  on  S.  3,  to  provide  public  works  and  economic 
development  programs  and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region.  pp.  3819-51,  TW)5! 

Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Cramer,  65  to  152,  which  would  have  substituted  the  text  of  H.R.  4466, 
to  extend  the  proposed  program  to  other  economically  depressed  areas  throughout 
the  U.  S.  pp.  3838-45 


2. 


5. 


By  Rep.  Cramer,  66  to  118,  to  strike  out  a  provision  which  he  stated  would 
give  the  Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  "an 
absolute  veto  over  any  program  and  over  any  project,  pp.  3845-7 
By  Rep.  Baldwin,  to  strike  out  provisions  authorizing  the  construction  of 
access  roads  in  the  area.  pp.  3848-50 
By  Rep.  Saylor,  to  increase  from  70  to  90  percent  Federal  assistance  for 
construction  of  highways  in  the  area.  p.  3851 


HOUSING.  Received  the  President's  message  on  housing  and  urban  development 
(H.  Doc.  99) (pp.  3812-16)  in  which  he  called  for  establishment  of  a  Departmer 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  proposed  a  program  of  matching  grants  to 
local  governments  for  building  new  basic  community  facilities  with  an  approp¬ 
riation  of  $100  million  for  fiscal  year  1966;  and  urged  Congress  "to  continue,] 
on  a  modified  basis,  the  existing  housing  programs  which  have  proven  their 
ability  to  meet  important  needs."  The  message  includes  the  following  state¬ 
ment:  "Nor  can  we  forget  that  most  of  our  programs  are  designed  to,  help  all 
the  people,  in  every  part  of  the  country.  We  do  not  intend  to  forget  or 
neglect  those  who  live  on  the  farms,  in  villages,  and  in  small/towns. 
Coordinated  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  programs  A  have  outlined1 
above  can  do  much  to  meet  rural  America's  need  for  housing  hnd  the  development 


of  better  communl 


:ies. 


If 


Reps.  Albert,  Boggs,  and  others  commended  the  message*  pp.  3816-8,  3883-4 


/ 


3.  EDUCATION.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  voted  fc6  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  H.  R.  2362,  to  strengthen  and  improve  educational  quality 
and  educational  opportunities  in  elementary  and /secondary  schools,  p.  D145 


4.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Reifel  cpmmended  the  agreements  worked  out  between  REA 
cooperatives,  municipal  power  users,  and  investor-owned  power  companies  in  S. 
Dak.  recently  "over  the  troublesome  terr^torialint.egrity  dispute,"  and  in¬ 
serted  several  items  discussing  the  agreements,  pp.  3877-8 


COTTON.  Rep.  Findley  inserted  a  letter  he  received  from  the  president  of  the 
Lubbock  Cotton  Exchange  critical  of  the  present  cotton  program  and  stating 
that  it  "has  brought  about  a  decrease  in  cotton  exports,  an  increase  in 
Government  cotton  stocks  and  n>dch  added  costV,  and  a  reduction  in  the  cotton 
farmers  income."  pp.  3874-5/ 


6.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received/from  the  President  proposed  supplemental  appropria¬ 
tions  for  pay  act  costs  (H.  Doc.  98)(p.  3890)  which  include  proposals  for 
this  Department  as  spbwn  on  the  attached  table.  Thisxdocument  includes 
proposed  supplemental  appropriations  of  $14,578,000.  Together  with  supple¬ 
mental  appropriations  for  pay  costs  previously  submitted  Congress  (H.  Doc. 
80),  a  total  of,  $24,515,000  is  requested  for  pay  costs. 

Reps.  Mahon/  Bow,  and  Minshall  reviewed  the  history  and  highlights  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  its \stablishment. 
pp.  3863-8/ 


7.  ECONOMIC  STATISTICS.  Rep.  Curtis  inserted  an  item  by  Osker  Morgenstei^, 
professor  of  political  economy,  Prinston  Univ. ,  discussing  margins  of 
in ,the  collection  and  publication  of  economic  statistics,  pp.  3875*6 


:ror 


8.  RESEARCH.  Rep.  Rousch  criticized  the  geographical  distribution  of  Federal 
research  and  development  funds  among  the  States,  p.  3852 
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B:  Calendar  bills  unfinished  on 
lay  go  over  to  the  next  Tuesday 
such  bills  are  in  order  and  are 
d  before  the  call  of  bills  sub- 
on  the  calendar.  Omnibus 
iw  the  same  procedure  and  go 
tie  next  Tuesday  on  which  that 
business  is  again  in  order. 

;  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
Calendar  bill,  the  bill  comes  up 
ior  disposition  on  the  next  legislative  day. 

Mr.  -Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  de¬ 
scribe  to  the  newer  Members  the  official 
objectors  system  the  House  has  estab¬ 
lished  to  deal  with  our  great  volume  of 
private  bills. 

The  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  each'  appoint  three  Members  to 
serve  as  Private  Calendar  objectors  dur¬ 
ing  a  Congress.  The  objectors  have  the 
responsibility  ,  of  carefully  studying  all 
bills  which  ate  placed  on  the  Private 
Calendar.  When  the  Private  Calendar 
is  called,  the  objectors  are  on  the  floor 
ready  to  object \to  any  private  bill  which 
they  feel  is  objectionable  for  any  reason. 
Seated  near  them  to  provide  technical 
assistance  are  thfe  majority  and  minority 
legislative  clerks. 

Should  any  Member  have  a  doubt  or 
question  about  a  particular  private  bill, 
he  can  get  assistance  from  the  objectors, 
their  clerks,  or  from  the  Member  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  bill. *  1 

The  great  volume  l  of  private  bills  and 
the  desire  to  have  'an  opportunity  to 
study  them  carefully  before  they  are 
called  on  the  Private  Calendar  has 
caused  the  six  objectors  to  agree  upon 
certain  ground  rules.  Those  rules  limit 
consideration  of  bills  placed  on  the  Pri¬ 
vate  Calendar  only  shortly  before  the 
calendar  is  called.  The 'agreement  is  as 
follows:  \ 

Reaffirming  the  policy  initially  adopted  on 
June  3,  1958,  the  members  pf  the  majority 
and  minority  Private  Calendai  objectors  com¬ 
mittees  have  today  agreed  that  during  the 
89th  Congress  they  will  consider  only  those 
bills  which  have  been  on  the  private  Calen¬ 
dar  for  a  period  of  7  calendar 'days,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  day  the  bills  are  reported  and  the  day 
the  Private  Calendar  is  called. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  majority  apd  minority 
legislative  clerks  will  not  submit!  to  the  ob¬ 
jectors  any  bills  which  do  not  meet  this  re¬ 
quirement.  \ 

This  policy  will  be  strictly  observed  except 
during  the  closing  days  of  each  session  when 
House  rules  are  suspended.  \ 

The  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the 
majority  objectors — the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland],  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Duncani,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis ] — 
and  the  minority  objectors — the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte], 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen],  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Talcott]  .  \ 

I  feel  confident  I  speak  for  my  col¬ 
league  objectors  when  I  request  all  Mem¬ 
bers  to  enable  us  to  give  the  necessary 
advance  consideration  to  the  private 
bills,  by  not  asking  us  to  depart  from  thg 
above  agreement  unless  absolutely  neces- 


APPALACH3AN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 


the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide 
public  works  and  economic  development 
programs  and  the  planning  and  coordi¬ 
nation  needed  to  assist  in  development 
of  the  Appalachian  region. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
iinto  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  3,  with  Mr. 
Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  had  53  min¬ 
utes  remaining.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  had  51  minutes 
remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones], 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Record  shows,  without  my  repeating  it, 
that  I  support  S.  3,  the  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Development  Act.  My  only  re¬ 
gret  is  that  we  are  unable  at  this  time 
to  go  further  toward  relieving  the  eco¬ 
nomic  hardships  and  privations  suffered 
by  the  people  of  this  region.  S.  3  is  all 
right,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  only  a 
start  toward  putting  the  Appalachian 
highlands  region  back  on  its  feet,  so  that 
it  can  share  in  the  progress  of  20th- 
century  America. 

A  century  ago,  this  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  loveliest  regions  of  America, 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  tough,  aggressive 
Americans,  who  were  able  to  subjugate 
the  wilderness  and  make  homes  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families  through  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  abundant  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  region.  Coal,  timber,  and 
other  minerals  were  present  in  large 
quantities,  ready  for  development. 
Under  the  methods  then  in  practice, 
they  formed  the  basis  for  a  strong  local 
economy,  although  it  was  somewhat  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  surrounding  regions  by 
the  mountain  barriers  to  transportation. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
rights  to  much  of  the  natural  riches  of 
coal  and  timber  were  acquired  by  big  cor¬ 
porations  and  wealthy  speculators  from 
outside  the  region. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  development  proceeded  rapidly, 
without  much  consideration  of  the  long¬ 
term  human  needs  of  the  people.  With 
the  changing  technology  of  the  mid- 
20th-century  coal  industry,  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  region  has  been  thrown 
into  turmoil,  leaving  unemployment  and 
human  misery  that  is  sapping  the 
strength  of  the  people.  Declining  em¬ 
ployment,  lack  of  financial  resources  to 
pay  for  construction  of  roads,  bridges, 
and  other  public  facilities,  and  out-mi¬ 
gration  of  many  of  our  best  people,  have 
created  conditions  that  are  so  severe  as 
to  warrant  the  use  of  the  term  crisis. 
This  crisis  can  be  met  only  by  a  substan¬ 
tial  program  to  bring  new  money  into 
the  region  to  undertake  the  types  of  com¬ 
munity  improvement  and  development 
projects  and  programs  which  are  an  es¬ 
sential  basis  for  a  stable  economy.  In 


sary. 


other  words,  we  need  to  bring  new  money 
into  the  region  to  replace  the  natural 
resources,  exploitation  of  which  over  past 
decades  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  American  Nation. 

The  funds  provided  by  S.  3  are  not 
handouts  to  a  poor  region  that  is  in  des¬ 
perate  need.  Rather,  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  permit  a  profitable 
investment  to  be  made  in  an  11 -State  re¬ 
gion  of  the  United  States,  thus  restoring 
vitality  to  the  economy  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  highlands,  and  enabling  the  peo¬ 
ple  again  to  stand  on  their  own  feet, 
control  their  own  destiny,  and  make  a 
contribution  to  the  economic  growth  of 
the  Nation. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  to¬ 
ward  the  passage  of  Appalachian  de¬ 
velopment  legislation  for  a  long  time. 
My  people  of  the  seventh  district  in 
Kentucky  have  long  suffered  the  results 
of  the  exploitation  of  the  coal  and  timber 
resources  by  absentee  owners.  Lacking 
capital  of  our  own,  we  permitted  the 
cream  of  our  resources  to  be  skimmed 
off  for  the  benefit  of  other  regions. 
Many  of  our  people  were  forced  to  de¬ 
pend  on  a  bare  subsistence  agriculture 
which  depleted  our  soil  resources  and 
led  to  increased  problems  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  water  resources.  Improper 
soil  disposal  from  mining  operations  per¬ 
mitted  mountainsides  to  be  laid  bare  by 
erosion,  and  stream  valleys  to  be  choked 
with  debris.  Acid  mine  wastes  have 
polluted  our  water  supplies.  Our  valleys 
are  subjected  to  severe  flood  hazards 
every  winter  and  spring,  while  the  dry 
periods  during  summer  and  fall  finds  in¬ 
adequate  water  supplies  in  our  streams 
to  meet  needs  of  our  cities  and  indus¬ 
tries.  Twice  in  the  last  decade  record- 
breaking  floods  have  struck  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky,  making  it  necessary  for  portions 
of  the  area  to  be  declared  a  disaster 
area. 

It  has  long  been  my  view  that  the 
place  to  start  toward  the  economic  sal¬ 
vation  of  my  district  was  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  water  resources. 

Thus,  on  February  12,  1962,  during  the 
87th  Congress,  I  introduced  the  first  bill, 
HR.  10346,  to  provide  for  a  conser¬ 
vation  program  for  the  Appalachian 
highlands  area.  This  was  aimed  at  pro¬ 
viding  a  solution  to  the  pressing  problem 
of  watershed  development,  since  the 
Public  Law  566  program  was  proving  to 
be  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  my  district.  In  the  88th  Congress, 
I  expanded  my  bill  to  call  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  the  land  and  water  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Appalachian  highlands, 
the  acceleration  of  all  Federal  public 
works  programs  in  the  area,  and  other 
programs  for  providing  technical  and  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  to  land  development, 
including  an  amendment  to  the  Water¬ 
shed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  to  permit  expanded  Federal  opera¬ 
tions  under  terms  that  would  encourage 
participation  by  the  depressed  areas  of 
Appalachia.  This  was  encompassed  in 
H.R.  5525  of  the  88th  Congress,  which  I 
introduced  on  April  8, 1963. 

Following  the  evolution  of  the  broader 
program  developed  by  the  President’s  Ap¬ 
palachian  Regional  Commission  subse¬ 
quent  to  my  initial  introduction  of  an 
Appalachian  Highlands  conservation  bill, 
the  administration  submitted  a  draft  bill 
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to  carry  out  the  program.  This  bill 
passed  the  Senate  in  September  1964. 
This  year  I  introduced  H.R.  132,  pat¬ 
terned  after  last  year’s  Senate  bill  and 
including  the  whole  broad  range  of  pro¬ 
grams  being  considered  to  provide  some 
relief  for  the  economic  problems  of  Ap¬ 
palachia.  I  am  pleased  that  S.  3,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  reported  by  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  incor¬ 
porates  most  of  the  provisions  of  my  bill. 
While  I  am  sure  that  the  bill  does  not 
go  far  enough  in  all  respects,  it  will  per¬ 
mit  a  start  to  be  made  toward  rejuvenat¬ 
ing  the  economic  development  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  highlands.  As  work  pro¬ 
gresses,  there  will  be  opportunity  to 
amend  the  law,  if  necessary,  to  more 
clearly  adapt  the  program  to  the  needs  of 
the  area.  At  such  time  consideration 
should  be  given  to  authorization  of  an 
expansion  of  the  program  authorized  by 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act — Pub¬ 
lic  Law  87-658 — in  the  Appalachian  re¬ 
gion,  as  well  as  increases  in  the  levels  of 
other  programs  to  the  extent  contem¬ 
plated  in  my  bill,  H.R.  132. 

The  bill  strikes  at  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  poverty  in  Ap¬ 
palachia — its  isolation  from  the  main¬ 
stream  of  American  economic  and  social 
progress  because  of  the  lack  of  major 
highways  and  the  extremely  poor  and 
often  impassable  byways.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads  and  highways,  both  develop¬ 
mental  and  access,  to  assure  every  family 
ready  access  from  its  home  to  a  job,  to  a 
market,  to  school,  and  to  those  other 
centers  of  activity  that  have  meaning  in 
our  modem  society,  must  command  the 
highest  priority.  My  only  reservation 
concerning  the  highway  and  road  con¬ 
struction  provisions  of  this  legislation  is 
that  the  bill  does  not  authorize  a  large 
enough  investment  in  the  construction  of 
these  roads.  I  emphasize  the  word  “in¬ 
vestment”  because  of  the  construction  of 
roads  and  highways  throughout  eastern 
Kentucky  and  all  of  Appalachia  will  erase 
its  isolation  and  will  permit  natural  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  to  allow  Appalachian  fam¬ 
ilies  to  enjoy  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  Nation.  In  many  communities  in  my 
district  there  are  many  families  living 
on  roads  which  are  completely  impas¬ 
sable  to  automobiles  in  many  months  of 
the  year. 

The  Grayson  Reservoir,  now  under 
construction,  requires  the  relocation  of 
several  miles  of  KY  7  and  this  would  be 
an  ideal  time  to  build  a  modern  highway 
connecting  the  Mountain  Parkway  from 
a  point  between  Campton  and  Salyers- 
ville  through  West  Liberty  and  Sandy 
Hook  to  1-64,  between  Grayson  and  Car¬ 
ter  Caves  with  an  eventual  extension  on¬ 
to  U.S.  23  along  the  Ohio  River.  In  ad¬ 
dition  U.S.  119  in  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia,  U.S.  23  and  U.S.  460  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  KY  80,  and  other  feeder  roads 
should  be  brought  up  to  modem  stand¬ 
ards. 

I  have  received  the  following  wire  from 
Henry  Ward,  Commissioner  of  Highways, 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  today 
which  reads  as  follows: 

In  connection  with  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  proposed  Appala¬ 
chian  area  legislation,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  has  had  some  experience  in  the 
building  of  a  developmental  highway  pene¬ 


trating  the  Appalachian  area  which  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  conclusively  the  validity  of  the 
Appalachian  developmental  highway  system. 

Through  the  issuance  of  revenue  bonds, 
Kentucky  built  a  toll  road  from  Interstate 
64  near  Winchester  in  central  Kentucky  to 
Campton,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  and  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  toll  road  from  Campton  to 
Salyersville,  a  distance  of  38  miles.  Freeway 
extensions  to  this  major  highway  would  be 
constructed  under  the  Appalachian  program. 
In  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  toll  road 
from  Interstate  64  to  Campton,  revenue  to¬ 
taled  $634,056.  The  traffic  engineers’  esti¬ 
mate  for  collection  in  that  same  period  was 
$558,996.  The  original  estimate  was  based 
upon  completion  of  the  freeway  extensions. 
The  significance  of  the  fact  that  this  40-mile 
toll  road  produced,  in  1964,  $85,000  more 
than  the  traffic  engineers  estimated  is  under¬ 
scored  by  the  fact  that  the  original  engi¬ 
neers’  estimate  was  based  upon  completion 
of  the  freeway  sections. 

This  major  highway  undertaking  consti¬ 
tutes  the  first  developmental  highway  from 
central  Kentucky  into  the  heart  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  area.  In  addition  to  the  actual 
revenue  that  exceeded  expectations,  this 
highway  project  has  stimulated  real  hope 
and  prospects  for  economic  development  of 
the  Appalachian  area.  Other  developmental 
routes  which  would  be  provided  by  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  bill  would  make  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  possible  toward  the  economic  sal¬ 
vation  of  this  important  area  of  our  Nation. 

In  thousands  of  places  families  must 
ford  creeks  on  foot  or  use  footbridges  to 
reach  their  homes.  The  lack  of  ready 
access  to  public  facilities  such  as  schools, 
hospitals,  physicians,  public  libraries, 
courthouses,  markets,  and  similar  outlets 
for  the  everyday  needs  of  American  fam¬ 
ilies  today  is  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  the  low  level  of  economic  activity. 
There  is  little  wonder  that  school  drop¬ 
out  rates  are  high  when  school  buses 
cannot  negotiate  the  creeks  and  rutted 
roads  over  which  they  must  pass  in  order 
to  reach  many  communities.  This  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  communication  extends 'not 
only  from  the  family  home  to  the 
marketplace,  to  the  school,  and  to  the 
county  seat,  but  also  to  the  larger  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas  of  greater  commercial 
and  industrial  activity. 

Appalachia,  released  from  its  isolation 
by  the  construction  of  modern  roads  and 
highways  and  other  community  facilities, 
will  be  able  to  make  a  great  contribution 
to  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Nation  because  it  is  a  region  con¬ 
taining  great  natural  wealth.  Eastern 
Kentucky,  that  portion  of  Appalachia 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  in 
Congress,  in  addition  to  its  coal  resources 
and  commercially  significant  deposits  of 
other  minerals,  abounds  in  water  re¬ 
sources.  Four  major  rivers,  three  of 
which  are  almost  totally  unharnessed 
and  untamed,  present  a  constant  flood 
threat,  yet  could  be  a  source  of  economic 
vitality.  With  the  constant  threat  of 
flood,  many  of  the  available  land  areas 
suitable  for  commercial  enterprise  do 
not  invite  capital  investment.  The  sil- 
tation  and  pollution  of  streams  created 
by  a  combination  of  inordinate  and  un¬ 
controlled  rainfall  combined  with  waste 
as  a  result  of  mining  operations,  has  in¬ 
creased  the  need  for  a  positive,  con¬ 
structive,  and  effective  system  of  reser¬ 
voirs  and  stream  and  land  correction 
measures.  In  this  respect,  the  program 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
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Engineers  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
region  and  should  be  expanded  and  ac¬ 
celerated  within  the  limits  of  engineer¬ 
ing  know-how  and  feasibility.  Those 
reservoirs  which  have  been  already  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Congress  should  be  built 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  at  the 
same  time,  additional  reservoirs  should 
be  quickly  authorized  in  order  to  provide 
maximum  flood  protection  and  additional 
controlled  water  supply  as  well  as  to 
strengthen  the  already  widely  recognized 
recreational  potential  of  the  area. 

The  Dewey  Reservoir,  on  Johns  Creek, 
a  tributary  of  the  Levisa  Fork  of  the  Big 
.Sandy  River,  completed  in  1949,  has 
been  found  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  serve  many  more  visitors  than  is 
normal  for  Corps  of  Engineers  projects. 
Total  attendance  was  764,700  in  1963, 
with  a  peak  daily  attendance  of  18,650. 
At  the  same  time  the  reservoir  prevented 
flood  damages  estimated  at  $1,519,000 
during  1963.  As  the  total  cost  of  the 
reservoir  was  only  about  $61/2  million, 
it  seems  obvious  that  the  cost  of  the 
reservoir  will  be  returned  many  times 
over,  during  its  life,  by  the  flood  dam¬ 
ages  prevented,  while  at  the  same  time 
yielding  very  substantial  recreational 
benefits. 

I  mention  this  existing  reservoir  only 
as  an  example  of  the  type  of  develop¬ 
ment  I  envision  as  stemming  from  the 
water  resources  survey  to  be  authorized 
by  the  Appalachia  bill.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  similar  results 
will  be  achieved  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  other  reservoirs  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region.  Surveys  of  some  basins 
are  progressing  under  previous  authori¬ 
zations,  and  need  not  await  action  un¬ 
der  section  206  before  being  considered 
by  Congress.  In  particular  I  am  look¬ 
ing  for  early  action  on  the  report  on  the 
Big  Sandy  River  and  tributaries  which 
is  now  under  consideration  in  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  report  con¬ 
tains  recommendations  for  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  three  new  reservoirs,  Yatesville 
and  Paintsville  in  Kentucky,  and  Pan¬ 
ther  Creek  in  West  Virginia.  Each  of 
these  will  have  substantial  flood  control, 
low  flow  augmentation  for  water  quality 
control,  and  recreational  benefits.  Ad¬ 
ditional  reservoirs  are  needed,  but  have 
been  excluded  from  the  report  by  the 
restrictive  criteria  followed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

The  criteria  for  program  development 
spelled  out  in  the  Appalachian  legisla¬ 
tion  should  permit  the  lower  Knox 
Creek  Reservoir  to  be  added  to  those  rec¬ 
ommended  as  a  part  of  the  Big  Sandy 
development,  and  I  am  urging  that  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har¬ 
bors  take  steps  to  include  this  project 
when  the  report  is  sent  out  to  the  States 
for  review. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  the  bill  will 
spur  a  vast  construction  program  of  other 
types  of  public  works  and  community  fa¬ 
cilities,  water  systems,  sewage  facilities, 
and  public  parks.  It  would  be  most  help¬ 
ful  in  this  respect  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  incorporate  the  provisions  of  section 
215  of  my  Appalachian  development  bill, 
H.R.  132.  This  would  provide  an  author¬ 
ization  for  an  additional  $500  million  for 
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basic  community  facilities  in  Appalachia 
under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 

The  acceleration  of  the  construction  of 
vocational  education  buildings  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  construction  authorized  by  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  is  of 
tremendous  importance  and  would  as¬ 
sure  as  soon  as  possible  that  every  young 
person  in  the  Appalachian  area  will  be 
provided  with  an  educational  opportunity 
comparable  to  that  afforded  in  areas  of 
the  Nation  which  have  not  been  similarly 
depressed  by  the  action  of  the  forces  of 
technological  revolution. 

Of  great  importance  in  the  bill  are  pro¬ 
visions  to  permit  the  extremely  small 
family  farm  to  develop  pastureland. 
This  will  not  help  very  much  in  the  more 
mountainous  areas  of  Appalachia,  but  in 
the  rolling  or  hill  areas  of  Appalachia, 
there  are  many  families  that  are  barely 
subsisting  on  small  acreages.  Financial 
assistance  to  develop  pasturage  for  live¬ 
stock  will  aid  them  greatly,  without  add¬ 
ing  to  farm  surpluses,  by  providing  dairy 
products  and  meat,  enabling  many  fami¬ 
lies  to  have  a  more  balanced  diet.  At 
present  many  of  these  families  are  not 
consumers  of  such  farm  products.  Hope¬ 
fully,  these  provisions  will  proved  a 
means  whereby  land  that  has  been  rav¬ 
ished  by  either  the  harvesting  of  timber 
or  the  extraction  of  minei'als  could  be 
quickly  converted  from  being  a  source  of 
siltation  and  flood  runoff,  to  an  area 
which  would  assist  in  the  retardation  of 
rapid  runoff,  thus  helping  to  reduce 
floor  stages. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  S.  3  may  not 
have  the  desired  effect  if  limitations 
added  to  the  bill  in  the  Senate  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand.  I  have  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  provisions  of  section  205 
which  allows  $36,500,000  for  mining  area 
restoration  and  for  a  2-year  study  of 
strip  mining  in  the  entire  United  States, 
but  which  prevents  any  of  the  funds  be¬ 
ing  used  on  nonpublic  lands  until  author¬ 
ized  by  law  after  completion  of  the  study. 
This  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  de¬ 
laying  any  action,  at  least  in  eastern 
Kentucky,  if  not  in  many  of  the  other 
problem  areas  of  Appalachia,  for  at  least 
2  years. 

The  need  for  a  2 -year  study  of  strip 
mining  problems  is  not  apparent  to  me. 
A  great  deal  of  research  has  been  done  al¬ 
ready,  including  several  projects  at  Berea 
College,  Kentucky,  for  which  funds  were 
obtained  during  the  past  few  years.  I 
have  been  told  that  far  greater  amounts 
of  research  on  the  restoration  of  strip 
mining  areas  has  been  done  in  other 
States.  Thus,  we  know  what  the  prob¬ 
lems  are,  what  causes  them,  and  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  ameliorate  them.  It 
certainly  appears  unnecessary  to  hold  up 
taking  action  until  the  completion  of  a  2- 
year-long  study,  which  is  what  is  likely 
to  happen  if  the  Lausche  amendment  is 
allowed  to  stand. 

In  connection  with  the  water  resources 
survey  that  would  be  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  206  of  S.  3,  which  is  an  important 
part  of  my  original  program  for  Appa¬ 
lachia,  it  would  be  shortsighted  indeed  if 
we  were  to  permit  restrictive  criteria  on 
cost  sharing,  cost  allocation,  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  costs,  and  computation  of  bene¬ 
fit-cost  ratios,  that  are  being  developed 


by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  a  means 
of  holding  down  Federal  expenditures  in 
the  field  of  water  resource  development, 
to  hold  back  the  very  projects  that  are 
needed  to  stimulate  economic  growth  in 
Appalachia.  The  bill  appears  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  issue,  by  including  a  program 
development  criteria  in  section  224(a) 
(3) ,  calling  for  consideration  to  be  given 
to  the  relative  financial  resources  avail¬ 
able  to  the  States  or  local  interests  seek¬ 
ing  to  undertake  the  project.  This 
should  permit  deviations  from  restrictive 
policies  where  needed  to  foster  develop¬ 
ment.  Once  we  get  this  region  back  on 
its  feet,  economically,  it  will  be  time  to 
institute  requirements  for  non-Federal 
cost  sharing,  reimbursements,  and  the 
intricate  details  of  benefit-cost  analysis 
upon  which  so  many  projects  in  Appa¬ 
lachia  have  foundered  in  the  past. 

I  see  no  need  for  descriptive  reitera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  many  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  have  been  covered  in  the 
committee  reports  and  in  the  statements 
on  the  floor  of  the  bill.  I  support  the 
bill  wholeheartedly,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  desirable  if  its  scope  could  have  been 
larger;  I  have  particular  reference  to  the 
need  for  additional  funds  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1962. 
The  bill  as  reported  will  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  start  toward  a  program  aimed  at 
making  the  Appalachian  region  self- 
sufficient.  This  must  be  our  goal,  any 
other  would  lead  to  perpetuation  of  con¬ 
ditions  that  I  think,  we  all  must  agree, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  exist  amid 
the  prosperity  of  America  today. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
Lausche  amendment  will  delay  for  at 
least  2  years  while  this  study  is  being 
carried  on  any  reclamation  work  in  my 
area  and  I  believe  by  and  large  through¬ 
out  the  Appalachian  area.  But  my  good 
friends  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  tell  me  that  we  can  come  back 
and  they  are  going  to  review  this  legis¬ 
lation.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  whole¬ 
heartedly  supporting  S.  3. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Of  course, 
the  committee  thought  there  was  a  great 
need  to  hurry  along  the  studies  that  are 
being  made  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  regarding  the  restoration  of  the 
strip  mining  areas  of  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  However, 
the  studies  have  not  reached  the  point 
where  they  have  been  concluded  to  the 
extent  of  making  recommendations  to 
the  committee  at  this  time. 

As  I  explained  it  yesteday,  in  talking 
about  that  section  of  the  bill,  we  do  hope 
that  the  work  done  on  public  lands  will 
be  of  such  value  that  we  can  take  the 
information  we  obtain  from  those  studies 
and  apply  it  to  private  lands  at  some  sub¬ 
sequent  date. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement. 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us 
a  bill  which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
most  poorly  drafted  bills  ever  presented. 
Despite  the  comment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  earlier  in  the  debate,  I 
believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  poorly 
drafted  bills,  covering  a  program  which 
will  be  subject  to  a  greater  amount  of 
political  favoritism  or  public  works 
“pork  barreling,”  than  any  bill  which 
has  been  before  the  Congress  in  recent 
years.  And  I  do  not  exclude  the  two 
programs  which  were  so  highly  dis¬ 
credited — the  accelerated  public  works 
program,  involving  expenditures  of  al¬ 
most  $900  million,  as  well  as  the  area 
redevelopment  program,  not  even  pro¬ 
posed  for  additional  appropriations. 
Even  the  accelerated  public  works  was 
not  proposed  for  additional  authoriza¬ 
tion. 

I  wish  to  cite  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  flagrant  example — the  one  that 
sticks  out  like  a  sore  thumb — with  re¬ 
spect  to  what  I  am  talking  about,  the 
political  “pork  barreling.”  I  refer  to  the 
access  road  provision  in  the  bill  before 
us. 

I  should  like  to  take  just  a  minute  on 
this,  and  I  should  like  for  Members  to 
look  at  the  bill  itself  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
port.  Let  us  see  what  the  bill  says. 

Often,  in  debate,  Members  get  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  say,  “This  is  what 
we  believe  the  bill  does.”  When  I  de¬ 
bate  a  bill,  I  like  to  point  to  the  words,  to 
the  language  of  the  bill  itself,  which 
speaks  for  itself,  and  which  should  leave 
no  question  and  no  doubt  as  to  what  it 
does. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  things 
which  the  proponents  would  like  to  see 
this  bill  do,  but  the  bill  will  not  do  them. 
There  are  certain  ways  the  proponents 
would  like  to  see  this  program  carried 
out,  but  the  bill  does  not  provide  for  it. 

I  saw  an  interesting  quote  only  a  few 
minutes  ago,  which  came  in  on  the  ticker 
tape,  by  UPI,  from  Appalachia. 

This  is  from  Appalachia,  from  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  This  is  from  one  of  its  out¬ 
standing  residents,  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  on  Appalachia.  He  said  that 
the  region  is  facing  the  same  problems 
which  it  faced  50  years  ago  and  that  the 
President’s  billion-dollar  aid  bill  is  not 
going  to  change  matters.  This  is  Mr. 
Harry  Caudill  of  Whitesburg,  Ky.,  the 
author  of  “Night  Comes  to  the  Cumber- 
lands.”  He  says  that  the  real  problem 
there  is  not  being  met,  which  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  education  for  these  peo¬ 
ple.  He  says  that  the  $840  million  aid  to 
Appalachia  is  ticketed  for  roads,  which 
he  feels  is  a  mistake,  although  he  says 
that  it  will  be  of  some  help.  Now,  here 
is  an  authority  on  the  question  of  Ap¬ 
palachia  and  its  problems.  He  says  that 
this  bill  will  not  do  the  job,  and  it  will 
not.  This  is  just  another  layer,  just  as 
the  accelerated  public  works  was.  They 
were  in  here  a  few  years  ago  and  they 
said,  “You  give  us  that  $900  million  au¬ 
thorization  for  accelerated  public  works, 
and  we  are  going  to  solve  unemployment 
in  America.”  They  said  after  that,  “You 
give  us  training  under  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  and  give  us 
a  certain  number  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  that  and  we  will  train  these  people. 
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Give  us  $30  to  $40  million  a  year  for 
job  retraining  and  we  will  do  the  job  and 
find  jobs  for  them  either  in  their  home 
communities  or  elsewhere.”  Last  year 
they  said,  “Give  us  $1.4  billion  next  year.” 
As  I  recall  it,  it  was  some  $360  million  to 
be  spent  this  year.  They  said,  “What  we 
will  do  is  put  into  effect  the  nationwide 
antipoverty  bill  and  we  will  solve  the 
problem  of  poverty  in  America.”  What 
we  have  done  here  is  stick  layer  upon 
layer  and  we  have  more  coming.  We 
have  more  coming.  You  are  going  to 
have  area  redevelopment  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  I  believe  within  a  month,  but 
they  cleverly  planned  it  to  be  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  after  and  not  before  Appa¬ 
lachia.  So  that  will  be  another  layer  in 
Appalachia  as  well.  You  are  going  to 
have  additional  regions  brought  up, 
similar  to  the  Appalachian  “pork  barrel” 
approach,  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  You 
are  going  to  have  this  approach  for  the 
Ozarks.  You  are  going  to  have  it  for  the 
upper  Great  Lakes.  You  are  going  to 
have  it  for  the  northeastern  United 
States.  This  is  documented  by  the  state¬ 
ments  of  distinguished  Members  of  the 
other  body  saying  that  while  they  were 
supporting  this  bill,  even  though  they  do 
not  represent  the  region  it  is  to  aid,  they 
were  supporting  it  because  they  were  ex¬ 
pecting  a  region  to  be  set  up  in  their  area. 

Now,  this  bill  will  cost,  according  to  the 
record,  an  estimated  $4  billion  before  it 
is  all  over  with  in  Appalachia  alone.  It 
is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  between  $10 
and  $12  billion  to  do  the  same  job 
in  the  other  regions,  and  the  best  au¬ 
thorities  admit  and  indicate  that  it  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  unemployment  prob¬ 
lem.  It  will  cost  close  to  $10  billion,  and 
in  support  of  that  figure  I  cite  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr., 
staff  engineer  and  staff  counsel.  National 
RECA,  on  page  217  of  the  testimony. 

This  is  what  you  are  getting  into.  This 
is  what  is  forthcoming.  This  is  the  first 
in  a  series  of  bills  that  are  going  to  set 
up  regions  and  set  up  supergovernments' 
and  are  going  to  give  the  Federal  Com¬ 
missioner  a  cochairmanship  in  those 
supergovernments.  This  bill  is  going  to 
give  that  cochairman,  the  Federal  rep¬ 
resentative,  an  absolute  veto  power  over 
every  program  and  over  every  project 
provided  for  in  this  legislation.  That  is 
what  is  coming  in  the  series  of  bills  to 
follow. 

Now  let  us  examine  what  is  in  the  bill 
specifically.  I  started  out  to  mention 
access  highways  as  an  example  of  the 
pork  barrel,  boondoggling  effect  that  is 
going  to  result  from  this  legislation. 
This  is  admitted  in  the  record.  They 
would  not  admit  that  with  respect  to  the 
accelerated  public  works  or  the  area  re¬ 
development.  They  kept  denying  it,  al¬ 
though  that  is  the  application  that  it  had. 
They  admitted  in  the  record  of  these 
hearings  that  these  access  roads  can  be 
and  are  expected  to  be  built  to  private 
enterprise  facilities,  including  swimming 
pools,  golf  courses,  ski  slides  and  includ¬ 
ing  beach  areas  and  privately  owned  mo¬ 
tels  and  anything,  in  fact,  that  in  the 
imagination  of  the  Commission  or  che 
Federal  Commissioner  will  result  in  the 
development  of  the  area. 

The  other  body  did  a  good  job  on  this 
so  far  as  the  proponents  are  concerned. 


The  other  body  made  a  very  clever 
amendment  to  the  legislation  so  that  in 
its  present  wording — and  this  is  admit¬ 
ted  in  the  record,  too — these  access  high¬ 
ways  do  not  even  have  to  be  built  to 
minimum  standards;  they  may  build  the 
lowest  class  highways  if  they  want  to. 
These  highways  would  not  have  to  be 
maintained;  this  1,000  miles  of  access 
highways  would  not  have  to  have  any 
State  or  local  maintenance.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  highway  leg¬ 
islation  that  you  have  Federal-aid  funds 
involved  and  do  not  even  have  to  build 
the  roads  to  standards  and  do  not  have 
to  maintain  them.  And  then  they  may 
be  built  to  private  enterprise  facilities, 
including  swimming  pools,  ski  slides,  golf 
courses,  and  so  forth.  It  says  so  in  the 
bill. 

If  you  will  look  at  page  13  of  S.  3,  lines 
15  to  19,  it  says: 

There  are  authorized  to  be  constructed  not 
in  excess  of  1,000  miles  of  local  access  roads, 
that  will  serve  specific  recreational,  residen¬ 
tial,  commercial,  industrial,  or  other  like 
facilities  or  will  facilitate  a  school  consoli¬ 
dation  program. 

It  is  wide  open — unquestioned;  that  is 
the  intent,  that  is  the  purpose.  And  I 
say  to  you  that  if  this  provision  is  written 
into  this  bill — and  we  intend  to  try  to 
strike  it  out,  it  is  not  in  the  substitute 
bill — if  this  provision  alone  is  written 
into  this  legislation  it  is  going  to  make 
the  pork -barreling,  favoritism  aspects  of 
APW  and  ARA  look  like  peanuts,  because 
it  is  a  wide-open  invitation. 

A  lot  has  been  said  with  regard  to  pref¬ 
erential  treatment.  It  is  our  position, 
and  rightly  so,  and  no  one  can  deny  it — 
it  has  even  been  admitted  by  the  man 
who  probably  will  wind  up  as  the  Federal 
commissioner,  Mr.  Sweeney,  as  shown  at 
page  42,  that  this  is  intended  to  be  and 
is  in  fact  a  discriminatory  approach,  a 
favoritism  aproach.  Mr.  Jones  asked 
the  question,  and  Mr.  Sweeney  said: 

Yes,  sir.  I  think  we  ought  to  speak 
frankly.  The  name  of  the  Appalachian  game 
is  preferential  treatment. 

Let  me  repeat  that;  this  is  the  Federal 
witness,  the  proponent  speaking  in  be¬ 
half  of  this  legislation. 

The  name  of  the  Appalachian  game  is 
preferential  treatment. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  are  saying, 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  discrim¬ 
inating  against  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
for  setting  up  one  region  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  Nation  that  are 
equally  poverty  stricken.  This  map  was 
exhibited  yesterday,  and  it  shows  that 
there  are  other  poverty  stricken  areas, 
some  of  which  are  even  more  poverty 
stricken  than  those  in  Appalachia.  Ev¬ 
ery  green  and  every  gold  area  on  the  map 
is  a  so-called  depressed  area  under  either 
Area  Redevelopment  or  under  Acceler¬ 
ated  Public  Works  Acts.  And  yet  this 
bill  deals  solely  on  a  single  regional  basis, 
sets  up  a  supergovernment  structure 
solely  in  that  portion  of  the  11 -State  area 
known  as  Appalachia.  What  happens  to 
the  rest  of  the  Nation?  What  happens 
to  eastern  Texas,  for  instance,  which 
has  considerable  unemployment?  What 
happens  to  the  great  State  of  Oklahoma, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader, 
if  he  were  here?  What  happens  to  the 


great  State  of  Oklahoma  that  has  numer¬ 
ous  depressed  areas?  What  happens  to 
the  State  of  Mississippi?  What  happens 
to  the  rest  of  the  State  of  Alabama?  Or 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  majority  whip,  if  he  were  here? 
What  happens  to  those  States  that  are 
excluded? 

Our  substitute  recognizes  that  this  is  a 
totally  discriminatory  approach. 

Our  substitute  makes  available  sound 
programs,  properly  conceived,  properly 
drafted,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
the  development  of  the  area,  and  elimi¬ 
nates  the  pork  barrel  aspects  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  bill,  some  of  which  I  have 
described. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  more  fair? 
What  is  the  best  approach?  Are -we  go¬ 
ing  to  set  section  against  section  and  re¬ 
gion  against  region  in  America?  Are  we 
going  to  tax  all  of  America  and  make  the 
benefits  available  to  this  one  region, 
solely  to  this  one  region  of  the  country, 
exclusive  of  the  other  areas  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  Nation  was 
founded  it  was  founded  under  the  credo 
of  one  nation  indivisible  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  Are  we  going  to  now 
change  that  credo  to  one  nation  indi¬ 
visible  but  with  liberty  and  justice  and 
the  antipoverty  program  for  only  this 
section  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard,  made  the  statement  that 
this  effort  is  to  stretch  out  the  hand  of 
help.  This  is  the  hand  that  is  stretched 
out  to  Appalachia  and  this  is  the  hand 
that  is  stretched  out,  palm  up,  to  the  rest 
of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  pass  this  bill  we 
are  going  to  give  a  helping  hand  but 
everybody  is  going  to  have  to  pay  the 
bill,  even  though  one  comes  from  an  area 
that  is  more  depressed  than  this  one. 
You  are  going  to  say  that  we  are  going 
to  take  from  you  with  this  hand,  palm 
up,  to  help  a  few.  That  is  the  approach. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  also  said 
that  we  will  lift  this  area  up  by  its  boot¬ 
straps.  What  are  they  going  to  do  to 
the  rest  of  America?  They  are  going  to 
kick  the  rest  of  America  with  the  toe  end 
of  the  boot.  That  is  what  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do.  It  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  discrimination,  in 
opposition  to  that  point  of  view  which  I 
hold,  that  this  is  similar  to  TVA.  This 
is  the  gimmick  that  has  come  into  it. 
However,  I  have  long  viewed  this  as  an 
effort  to  actually  set  up  another  TVA 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  say  we  have  other 
regional  projects  of  reclamation  and 
other  programs.  But  the  answer  to  that 
is  so  obvious  that  I  am  amazed  it  is  being 
offered  as  a  good  argument.  The  answer 
to  it  is  that  these  programs,  be  they 
rivers,  harbors  or  reclamation  and  what 
have  you,  are  available  to  the  whole 
Nation,  not  just  areas  in  one  portion  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  State  or  local  com¬ 
munity  must  meet  certain  criteria  and 
certain  cost-berifefit  ratio  repayment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  presently  a  reclamation  project 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  the  central  and 
southern  flood  control  projects,  and  proj- 
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ects  at  other  places  located  throughout 
the  Nation  which  can  equally  qualify  if 
in  fact  they  meet  the  basic  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  cannot  argue 
against  the  fact  that  this  intentionally 
sets  up  a  super -Government  approach  on 
a  broad  basis.  It  cuts  across  hospitals,  it 
cuts  across  agriculture,  and  other  things, 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committees  whose  juris¬ 
diction  over  these  matters  are  involved 
have  not  been  heard  with  respect  to  this.  _ 
Many  programs  of  this  type  have  been 
turned  down  time  and  time  again  by 
these  committees.  I  would  mention  in 
this  connection  the  committee  that 
turned  down  the  proposal  contained  in 
the  mental  retardation  program  with 
reference  to  100  percent  Federal  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  operation  of  those  hospital 
facilities.  The  committee  having  juris¬ 
diction  over  that  subject  matter  said  no, 
we  will  not  do  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  having 
jurisdiction  over  it  said,  “No,  we  will  not 
do  this  because  this  would  be  closely  ap¬ 
proximating  socialized  medicine;  this 
brings  the  Federal  Government  into  100 
percent  participation  in  the  payment  of 
doctors’  bills,  nursing  fees  and  what  have 
you  in  the  operation  of  these  facilities.” 
Yet,  lo  and  behold,  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  House,  having  no  ex¬ 
pertise  whatsoever  on  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  having  no  real  knowledge  as  to  the 
background  of  these  programs,  is  asking 
the  Congress  to  provide  for  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  these 
facilities  over  the  first  2-year  period,  and 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  operation 
thereafter,  with  absolutely  no  strings  of 
any  kind  attached,  except  Federal  con¬ 
trol. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  one  looks  on  page  16 
one  will  see  exactly  what  I  am  talking 
about  with  reference  to  demonstration 
health  facilities. 

Here  we  are — hospitals,  regional 
health  diagnostic  treatment  centers,  and 
other  facilities  necessary  to  health. 

Section  (c)  provides  $28  million  for 
operation  of  these  facilities.  I  just  hope 
the  House  knows  what  a  bucket  of  worms 
we  are  getting  here,  and  what  kind  of 
program  we  are  getting  into,  setting  a 
precedent  for  future  legislation.  I  will 
read: 

Grants  under  this  section  for  operation 
(including  equipment  other  than  initial 
equipment)  of  a  project  may  be  made  up  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof  for 
the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the  first 
day  such  project  is  in  operation  as  a  health 
facility.  For  the  next  three  years  of  opera¬ 
tions  such  grants  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  such  costs. 

It  does  not  require  that  the  area  re¬ 
ceiving  aid  needs  that  kind  of  money. 
Why,  these  demonstration  health  facili¬ 
ties  can  be  built  in  Huntsville,  Ala., 
where,  out  of  the  billion-dollar  outer 
space  contracts  awarded  in  the  year 
1963,  some  $200  million  was  awarded  in 
Huntsville,  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
areas  in  the  United  States.  Huntsville 
could  have  one  of  these  demonstration 
facilities,  with  the  Federal  Government 
picking  up  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
operation  over  a  2-year  period  and  50 
percent  after  2  years,  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  legislative  committee 


having  jurisdiction  of  this  matter  has  at 
no  time  approved  such  legislation,  and 
has,  in  fact,  turned  it  down  summarily. 
That  is  another  example  of  what  is 
wrong  with  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
today. 

Incidentally,  our  substitute  eliminates 
the  aspect  relating  to  operational  costs 
of  health  facilities. 

How  has  this  Appalachian  region  been 
set  up?  Why  is  it  since  the  bill  was  be- 
for  us  last  year,  when  we  were  told  at 
that  time  “this  is  a  perfect  bill,  this  will 
do  the  job,  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
changes,”  the  reins  are  tightened  up  this 
year,  even  though  there  were  four  major 
amendments  in  the  Senate  and  numer¬ 
ous  amendments  in  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee,  why  is  it  we  were  not  allowed  to 
cross  a  “t”  or  dot  an  “i”  in  our  commit¬ 
tee?  We  were  not  able  to  make  a  single 
change.  We  were  not  able  to  provide 
that  these  roads  be  built  to  certain 
standards  or  be  maintained  by  the  local 
communities.  No  changes  whatsoever. 
The  Senate  added  a  number  of  coun¬ 
ties  to  the  bill  after  the  Appalachian 
Commission  reported.  Was  not  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Commission  report  the  basis 
for  drawing  the  lines  for  an  area?  Oh, 
no.  Additional  counties  were  added  by 
the  other  body,  but  not  a  single  county 
was  permitted  to  be  added  in  the  House 
deliberations. 

This  Appalachian  region  was  set  up 
on  the  basis  of  a  $3,000  a  year  criteria 
as  representing  poverty.  You  know,  it 
is  interesting  to  me  after  they  have  spent 
in  the  last  5  years  about  $12  billion — 
and  I  put  some  of  the  programs  in  the 
Record  yesterday,  you  can  see  them 
there  listed — some  $12  billion  have  been 
put  into  unemployment  projects  and 
other  things  of  that  kind.  Of  course, 
when  the  candidates  were  running  for 
office  those  candidates  said  they  knew 
all  the  answers  to  the  problem,  they 
were  going  to  spend  $12  billion  of  Fed¬ 
eral  money.  They  come  before  you  and 
say  we  have  now  in  America  some  20 
percent  of  American  citizens  earning  less 
than  $3,000,  and  are  in  poverty.  We 
have  now  37  million  in  poverty  when  we 
were  told  5  years  ago  by  President 
Kennedy  that  we  had  17  million  people 
who  went  to  bed  hungry  at  night,  then 
after  having  spent  $12  billion  here  we  are 
with  $1.1  billion  being  asked  for  one  sec¬ 
tion  under  a  program  which  will  cost 
eventually  $4  billion,  and  if  other  regions 
are  added  we  will  have  $10  billion  spent. 
This  is  not  the  answer  to  the.  problem. 

Referring  to  the  $3,000  income  stand¬ 
ard,  let  us  examine  that  for  a  minute. 
There  are  76  counties  in  this  proposed 
Appalachian  area  that  have  no  poverty. 
They  are  not  depressed  areas,  they  are 
not  under  ARA,  they  were  not  under 
APW.  If  you  will  examine  the  minority 
views  you  will  see  examples  in  State  after 
State  where  the  poverty  is  not  so  great 
in  Appalachia  as  it  is  in  some  of  the 
other  States  throughout  this  Nation  of 
ours.  You  will  find  the  Governors  of 
some  of  these  Appalachian  States  tes¬ 
tifying  to  the  effect  their  State  does  not 
have  a  real  serious  poverty  problem. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Virginia.  On  page  38  of  the 
minority  views,  his  testimony  before  the 
committee  is  quoted: 


There  is  little  that  this  bill  envisions  that 
is  not  already  being  undertaken  by  existing 
agencies  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

He  said  that  of  the  21  counties  in¬ 
cluded,  he  does  not  know  why  they  were 
included  in  Appalachia,  except  that 
somewhere  2  or  3  years  ago  some  indi¬ 
vidual  simply  drew  a  line  on  the  map 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  This,  from 
the  Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  Governor  of  Tennessee  em¬ 
phasized  in  his  testimony  last  year  that 
not  only  were  not  all  of  the  places  in 
Appalachia  in  a  depressed  condition,  but 
on  the  contrary  some  of  the  State’s  most 
prosperous  industrialized  complexes  were 
included,  such  as  the  Kingsport-Johnson 
City-Bristol  area,  the  Morristown- 
Greenville  area,  and  the  Knoxville- 
Alcoa-Oak  Ridge  areas,  to  mention  sev¬ 
eral.  This  is  the  Governor  of  Tennessee 
testifying  on  this  situation. 

Interestingly  enough,  no  Governor,  no 
representative  of  the  States  outside  of 
Appalachia  were  even  invited  to  testify, 
and  no  highway  department  outside  of 
Appalachia,  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
highway  legislation  where  a  major  sys¬ 
tem  is  involved  we  are  legislating  on  a 
regional  basis  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest 
of  America.  You  are  being  called  on  to 
build  highways  in  this  region  but  in  no 
other.  I  say  this  is  a  dangerous  prece¬ 
dent. 

What  about  the  $3,000  as  being  the  test 
for  poverty  in  Appalachia?  In  the  sum¬ 
mation  of  benefits  under  social  security 
I  ask  this  question,  that  if  $3,000  is  the 
test  for  poverty,  then  is  not  the  U.S. 
Government  itself  guilty  of  impover¬ 
ishing  millions  of  Americans  in  this 
country  today,  those  who  recive  social 
security,  for  instance?  What  is  their 
average  income?  Their  average  income, 
according  to  the  official  documentation, 
of  a  worker,  aged  wife,  with  one  or  more 
children,  was  $1,891,  so  every  one  of  them 
would  be  termed  impoverished.  A  work¬ 
er  with  a  young  wife  and  one  or  more 
children  should  be  considered  impover¬ 
ished  since  he  gets  $1,785  a  year. 

What  does  a  lieutenant  in  the  armed 
services  get?  A  lieutenant  in  the  aimed 
services  gets  less  than  $3,000  a  year,  yet 
that  is  the  test  we  use.  A  second 
lieutenant’s  pay  is  $241.20  a  month,  or 
$105.60  below  the  $3,000  poverty  level 
described  in  this  legislation.  That  shows 
the  total  incredibility  of  the  tests  used 
to  try  to  document  that  this  is  such  a 
heavily  impoverished  area. 

Further,  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  highway  program,  which  is  three- 
quarters  of  this  bill,  76  percent  of  this 
bill  is  building  highways,  and  I  want  you 
to  listen  to  this,  this  is  what  they  are 
doing  by  their  own  admission,  from  the 
testimony  before  our  committee.  This 
is  their  program  to  help  unemployment 
in  Appalachia.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
highways  to  be  built  are  not  new  high¬ 
ways  in  new  locations,  they  are  improve¬ 
ments  on  existing  highways,  highways 
built  already,  not,  as  it  states  in  the  bill, 
to  open  up  areas  for  development. 
Eighty  percent  are  going  to  be  improve¬ 
ments  on  existing  highways.  So  where 
you  have  a  two-way  highway  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  make  a  four-way  highway  out  of 
it.  Does  that  sound  like  the  best  invest- 
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ment  of  the  taxpayers’  money  to  help 
poverty  in  this  area  ?  I  say  no. 

Let  me  give  you  a  summary  of  the 
statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
on  this  question. 

They  said: 

It  is  assumed  the  construction  of  the  mile¬ 
age  under  the  development  system  on  access 
roads  will  be  along  existing  routes  of  travel 
and  will  be  an  addition  to  the  current  ABC 
Federal-aid  program  so  far  as  money  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

You  will  note  it  says  “existing  routes 
of  travel”.  Let  us  see  what  that  means 
relating  to  a  specific  State. 

The  other  evening  I  took  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  We  do  not  have  any 
maps  before  our  committees  as  to  where 
they  are  going  to  build  these  highways 
so  I  took  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as 
an  example,  and  I  put  on  that  map  the 
present  interstate  system  that  is  being 
proposed  and  under  construction.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  do  you  know  how  much  the 
Appalachian  States  got  under  the  inter¬ 
state  allocation  for  1966?  The  Appa¬ 
lachian  States  got  $802,700,000  for  1 
year  alone  to  build  interstate  highways 
in  the  11  States  containing  the  Appa¬ 
lachia  area.  Does  anyone  believe  that 
this  $840  million  more  offered  by  S.  3  is 
going  to  do  the  job  for  unemployment? 
Of  course  not.  The  $800  million  and  all 
the  money  that  they  have  gotten  and  are 
going  to  get  under  the  Federal-aid  high¬ 
way  program  by  1972  is  not  going  to  do 
the  job,  particularly  the  way  they  are 
going  to  do  it.  So  our  substitute  changes 
that. 

Here  is  what  they  are  doing,  as  shown 
on  the  map  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  the 
Interstate  System.  The  straight  lines. 
The  jagged  lines  on  this  map  which  I 
am  holding  up  for  you  to  see  indicate 
the  developmental  highways  that  they 
are  going  to  build.  Look  at  how  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  already  crisscrossed  with  the 
Interstate  System.  Over  $800  million  a 
year  is  being  spent  in  Appalachian  States 
for  that  alone.  The  jagged  lines  indi¬ 
cate  where  they  are  going  to  build  de¬ 
velopment  highways. 

If  you  will  notice,  in  every  instance 
you  have  existing  primary  highways  on 
these  same  locations.  Now  I  ask  you? 
How  much  of  this  industrial  development 
is  this  going  to  accomplish  for  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania?  Our  substitute 
requires  these  highways  to  be  built  on 
locations  that  will  improve  industrial 
development  and  not  duplicate  present 
existing  highways.  This  is  what  is  wrong 
with  this  legislation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  what  they 
did  was  that  Appalachia  said  they 
wanted  whatever  program  each  Federal 
Department  can  dream  up  that  might 
make  a  contribution  to  the  Appalachia 
problem.  That  is  exactly  what  they  did. 
And,  oh  boy,  you  talk  about  a  dilly.  You 
ought  to  look  at  that  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram.  I  wish,  and  I  would  hope,  that 
some  of  those  who  are  authorities  on 
agriculture  will  take  a  look  at  that  one. 
It  really  is  a  dilly.  Here  again  we  are 
dealing  with  a  subject  that  our  com¬ 
mittee  knows  little  or  nothing  about. 
Last  year  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  section  was  so  bad  that 
the  result  of  it  would  be  that  you  would 
increase  the  acreage  available  for  graz¬ 


ing  purposes  very  substantially  and, 
therefore,  they  agreed  to  strike  the  sec¬ 
tion  out.  Lo  and  behold,  it  comes  in 
this  year  and  it  is  going  to  have  about 
the  same  effect  and  they  insist  upon 
keeping  it  in.  They  are  going  to  give 
Federal  funds  to  anyone  who  has  a  farm 
to  subsidize  him  to  improve  50  acres  of 
that  farm.  One  of  the  improving  prac¬ 
tices  that  they  can  use  is  the  planting  of 
grass  and  other  crops  which  can  be  used 
for  grazing  purposes,  and  we  are  right 
back  where  we  started  before.  That 
money  can  be  made  available  not  just 
to  those  people  who  earn  less  than ' 
$3,000.  It  can  be  made  available  to  mil¬ 
lionaires — to  suitcase  farmers  who  go 
out  into  an  area  and  have  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  farm.  They  do  not  live  on 
it — it  is  an  investment.  It  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  where  they  hide  their  tax  money 
that  they  do  not  pay  to  Uncle  Sam. 
They  put  in  on  a  farm  and  anybody  can 
get  $2,500  out  of  this  program  just  as 
any  farmer  who  actually  works  and 
lives  on  the  farm. 

I  wish  the  time  permitted  me  to  ex¬ 
amine  in  similar  depth  many  other  sec¬ 
tions  in  this  bill.  At  a  later  time  I  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  in  greater 
detail  the  substitute  and  how  we  have 
made  corrections  relating  to  criticism 
which  I  have  leveled  at  the  proposal 
relating  to  the  bill,  S.  3. 

But  I  would  hope  that  you  would  take 
a  look  at  the  minority  views.  They  are 
synopsized  on  page  33.  They  are  docu¬ 
mented  there,  after  a  full  discussion, 
and  the  substitute  starts  on  page  59  and 
it  overcomes  most  of  the  shortcomings 
which  I  have  just  discussed. 

Before  too  long  we  shall  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  discuss  the  substitute  itself. 

I  trust  that  this  legislation  will  be  de¬ 
feated.  As  I  say,  it  is  about  the  worst 
piece  of  legislation  I  can  remember  com¬ 
ing  before  this  House  in  some  time. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  area  and  its 
problems,  including  the  gentleman  from 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Mr.  Caudill,  knows  full 
well  this  is  not  the  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  unemployment,  even  in  Appala¬ 
chia. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr. Fallon]. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  have  been 
asked  by  a  number  of  Members  who  rep¬ 
resent  the  States  in  the  great  Northwest 
which  have  been  hit  by  the  enormous 
floods  during  the  Christmas  week,  “does 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  into  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  to  help  raise  the  economic  benefits 
of  a  region  means  we  are  going  to  for¬ 
get  about  these  people  who  suffered  so 
severely  in  the  flood  damage  of  Christ¬ 
mas  week?” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  today  announc¬ 
ing  that  hearings  are  to  be  held  next 
week  starting  on  Tuesday,  March  9,  1965, 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Jones,  of  Alabama,  on  the  severe 
floods  which  occurred  in  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  United  States  during  Christmas  week 
of  1964.  As  many  of  the  Members  know, 
I  appointed  a  special  subcommittee 


headed  by  Congressman  Jones  to  inspect 
this  area  during  the  week  of  January 
10,  1965.  This  action  was  in  accordance 
with  the  desires  of  the  President  and  the 
Speaker  as  well  as  my  own  wishes  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

These  floods  were  some  of  the  most 
disastrous  that  have  ever  occurred  in 
the  United  States  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  magnitude  and  destructive 
nature  of  the  flood  flows.  The  sub¬ 
committee  found  that  millions  of  dollars 
of  damage  had  been  caused  and  entire 
communities  disrupted  for  long  periods 
of  time.  In  fact,  there  is  one  area  in 
the  basin  of  the  Eel  River  in  northern 
California  which  will  have  an  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  for  as  many  as  4,000  peo¬ 
ple  for  periods  of  up  to  6  months. 

In  the  State  of  California  preliminary 
estimates  of  damages  which  are  believed 
incomplete  approximate  $300  million. 
An  additional  $256  million  damages  are 
estimated  to  have  occurred  in  Oregon, 
and  another  $87  million  in  the  States 
of  Washington  and  Idaho.  Damages  to 
farm  and  forest  areas,  included  in  these 
totals,  approximate  $100  million,  and 
highway  damages  in  Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  alone  exceeded  $135  million.  In 
the  Eel  River  Basin  damages  were  es¬ 
pecially  catastrophic.  Herds  of  valuable 
dairy  stock  were  lost,  towns,  roads,  and 
bridges  were  destroyed,  and  an  estimated 
100  miles  of  Northwestern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  tracks  were  washed  out  or  severely 
damaged.  In  the  Sacramento  River,  San 
Joaquin  and  Lahontan  Basins  approxi¬ 
mately  425,000  acres  of  land  were 
flooded  and  total  damages  are  estimated 
in  these  areas  to  be  about  $31  million. 
Completed  works,  and  projects  under 
construction,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
State,  in  the  Sacramento  Basin  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  prevented  about  $246  mil¬ 
lion  of  damages  that  would  have  other¬ 
wise  occurred. 

In  Oregon,  floods  exceeded  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  those  which  had  not  been  exceeded 
previously  since  1861.  Estimated  actual 
damages  are  believed  to  have  approxi¬ 
mated  $184  million  in  the  basins  of  the 
Willamette,  Columbia,  Rogue,  Umpqua, 
Coquille,  and  other  smaller  basins.  Ex¬ 
isting  projects,  including  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  projects  authorized  for 
the  Willamette  Basin  which  had  been 
completed,  are  estimated  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  about  $570  million  of  damages  in 
the  Willamette,  and  $50  million  worth  of 
damages  on  the  Columbia.  Authorized 
projects  not  yet  completed  or  undertaken 
could  have  prevented  an  additional  $34 
million  worth  of  damages. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  damages 
prevented  in  the  Willamette  Basin  in  this 
one  flood  greatly  exceed  the  total  invest¬ 
ment  to  date  in  flood  control  and  mul¬ 
tiple  purpose  projects  in  that  basin. 
Most  of  the  damage  occurred  where  there 
is  only  partial  or  no  flood  protection. 
Studies  now  underway  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion  are  considering  a  number  of  mul¬ 
tiple-purpose  projects  which  will  have 
further  effect  on  flood  control  in  the 
damaged  areas. 

However,  we  cannot  wait  until  these 
studies  are  complete.  Immediate  con- 
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sideration  is  necessary.  This  disaster 
has  been  so  overwhelming  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  need  for  assistance  so  great  that  I 
feel  it  is  essential  to  give  this  matter  the 
highest  priority  and  for  that  reason  the 
hearings  are  being  scheduled  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Morgan], 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  mas¬ 
sive  broadside  attack  on  poverty  and  dis¬ 
tress  in  Appalachia  is  long  overdue. 

In  transmitting  his  bill  on  Appalachia 
to  the  Congress  on  April  28,  1964,  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  called  for  “an  active  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  an  old  problem  in  Ap¬ 
palachia.” 

About  3  months  later,  on  July  20,  1964, 
a  “clean”  bill,  H.R.  11946,  to  be  known 
as  the  Appalachian  Development  Act  of 
1964,  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Davis 
of  Tennessee,  to  provide  an  effective,  far- 
reaching  approach  toward  overcoming 
the  economic  stagnation  in  Appalachia. 
Congress  adjourned,  however,  without 
taking  action  on  the  bill. 

As  a  Representative  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  from  a  distressed  dis¬ 
trict  included  in  the  Appalachian  region, 
I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  in  strong 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Appalachia  is  a  region  apart,  an  area 
which,  in  the  words  of  President  John¬ 
son,  “The  general  economic  progress  of 
the  Nation  has  passed  by.”  This  moun¬ 
tainous  region  includes  all  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  parts  of  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

During  this  post- World  War  H  era  of 
general  prosperity  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  Appalachia,  with  its  15.3  mil¬ 
lion  people,  has  suffered  economic  want 
and  deprivation. 

In  this  troubled  area.  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures  for  welfare  aggregate  almost  $500 
million  a  year. 

rhe  major  problems  confronting  Ap¬ 
palachia,  according  to  the  President’s 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  are 
“low  income,  high  unemployment,  lack 
of  urbanization,  low  educational  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  a  comparatively  low  standard 
of  living.” 

First  of  all,  throughout  Appalachia 
about  1  in  3  families  has  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  $3,000  or  less.  For  the  rest  of 
the  country  the  figure  is  1  in  5.  A  family 
income  of  $3,000  is  used  as  the  dividing 
line  between  poverty  and  some  degree  of 
comfort  by  the  President’s  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  with  full  recognition 
of  the  limitations  involved. 

In  Appalachia,  only  8.7  percent  of  all 
families  have  incomes  of  $10,000  a  year 
or  more,  compared  with  15.6  elsewhere 
in  the  Nation.  The  median  family  in¬ 
come  in  metropolitan  areas  in  Appa¬ 
lachia  during  1960,  the  latest  year  for 
which  such  data  have  been  computed, 
was  $5,287,  or  16.4  percent  below  the 
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median  of  $6,324  for  comparable  areas 
in  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Likewise,  the  median  rural  farm  in¬ 
come  in  Appalachia  was  $2,624  in  1960, 
or  $450  under  the  like  figure  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  our  country. 

Second,  unemployment  plagues  this 
region.  In  1962,  the  latest  year  for  which 
such  regional  figures  are  available,  about 
500,000  workers  were  without  jobs.  This 
army  of  unemployed  represented  about 
8.8  percent  of  Appalachia’s  work  force. 
But  during  the  same  year,  the  national 
average  rate  of  unemployment  was  5.6 
percent. 

Furthermore,  the  Appalachian  portion 
of  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  my  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  had  unemployment  rates  in  1962 
which  exceeded  the  national  rate  by  more 
than  50  percent. 

However,  unemployment  in  those  parts 
of  this  10-State  region  which  are  not 
within  Appalachia — all  of  West  Virginia 
lies  within  Appalachia — averaged  only 
4.7  percent  in  1962. 

Low  income  and  the  desperate  lack  of 
jobs  have  caused  a  steady  outmigration 
of  workers,  in  hope  of  finding  employ¬ 
ment  elsewhere.  During  the  decade 
1950-60,  the  Appalachian  region  experi¬ 
enced  an  outmigration  of  an  estimated 
2  million  persons. 

Furthermore,  the  most  productive  age 
group — 18  to  64  years — in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  expanded  by  8.6  percent 
during  the  10  years,  1950-60,  but  in  Ap- 
jpalachia  this  age  group  actually  de¬ 
clined  by  5.1  percent. 

Chronic  unemployment  besets  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region  because  of  declining 
industries  on  the  one  hand  and  automa¬ 
tion  on  the  other. 

Appalachia  is  our  Nation’s  leading 
coal-producing  region.  All  our  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  and  two-thirds  of  our  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  are  supplied  by  this  area. 
However,  competition  from  other  fuels 
has  eaten  into  the  market  for  coal. 
Furthermore,  coal  mining  is  extensively 
automated.  Therefore,  employment  in 
the  Appalachian  coal  mines  dropped 
from  more  than  462,000  in  1950  to  191,000 
in  1960.  This  was  a  decline  of  almost  60 
percent. 

Most  of  the  hard-core  unemployment 
in  my  own  congressional  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  comprises  Washing¬ 
ton,  Greene,  and  Fayette  Counties,  is  due 
to  automation  of  coal  mining,  and  to  the 
closing  down  of  worked-out  mines,  as 
well. 

Employment  on  the  railroads  has 
similarly  been  reduced  by  mechaniza¬ 
tion  and  competition  from  other  means 
of  transportation. 

And  with  greater  use  of  machinery  on 
farms,  agricultural  employment  has  also 
declined  sharply. 

Third,  the  predominance  of  rural,  non¬ 
farm  areas  in  Appalachia  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  economic  stagnation  of  this 
extensive  area. 

Rural  In  Appalachia  does  not  mean  a 
checkerboard  of  rich  farms;  instead,  dense 
but  narrow  ribbons  of  bleak  habitation  wind 
along  the  valley  roads  and  up  the  tributary 
hollows,  threatening  among  the  wooded  hills. 


This  is  the  true  description  of  these 
rural  localities  used  in  the  report  of  the 
President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Com¬ 
mission. 

This  type  of  land  is  too  barren  to  sup¬ 
port  prosperous  farming.  Currently, 
about  half  the  farms  in  Appalachia  gross 
less  than  $2,000  a  year. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  work  in  coal 
mines,  or  on  railroads;  or  have  no  work 
at  all. 

Fourth,  educational  deficits  have  im¬ 
peded  progress  in  Appalachia.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  “for  every  100  persons  over  25 
years  of  age  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  8  have  failed  to  finish  5  years  of 
school.  In  Appalachia,  that  figure  rises 
to  more  than  11.  Although  the  level  of 
educational  attainment  in  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  portion  of  three  States  is  above  the 
national  average,  in  the  remainder  of 
these  States  the  percentage  of  persons 
failing  to  finish  5  years  of  school  ranges 
from  11  percent  to  22  percent.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  IV2  million  of  Appalachia’s 
inhabitants  are  functionally  illiterate. 

Thirty-two  out  of  every  100  Appalach¬ 
ians  over  25  have  finished  high  school, 
contrasted  to  almost  42  persons  of  simi¬ 
lar  age  elsewhere.  No  section  of  Appa¬ 
lachia  reaches  the  national  norm  for  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  and  one  State 
dips  to  58  percent  below  that  norm. 

“Appalachia  also  suffers  from  a  short¬ 
age  of  college  graduates.  In  the  rest  of 
the  United  States,  eight  of  every  100  per¬ 
sons  over  25  years  of  age  have  completed 
at  least  4  years  of  college.  In  Ap¬ 
palachia  that  figure  drops  to  five,”  so 
reports  the  President’s  Appalachian 
Commission. 

And  finally,  standards  of  living  in  Ap¬ 
palachia  are  woefully  inadequate  as  a 
result  of  low  incomes  and  joblessness. 
The  condition  of  housing  in  Appalachia 
is  generally  wretched.  In  1960,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  census  of  housing,  26.6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  homes  in  Appalachia  needed 
major  repairs  and  7.5  percent  were  in 
such  dilapidated  condition  that  they  en¬ 
dangered  the  health  and  safety  of  their 
inhabitants.  The  comparable  percent¬ 
ages  for  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
were  18.1  and  4.7  percent,  respectively. 
The  situation  was  more  aggravated  in 
rural  areas.  Here  almost  one  out  of  four 
homes  had  basic  deficiencies  that  re¬ 
quired  correction  to  provide  adequate 
housing;  1  out  of  10  was  dilapidated. 
More  than  half  of  the  farm  homes  lacked 
adequate  plumbing. 

Standards  of  health  and  nutrition  are 
also  low.  Severe  personal  health  prob¬ 
lems  in  Appalachia  include  nutritional 
deficiencies,  dental  diseases,  chronic  dis¬ 
eases,  infant  deaths,  and  communicable 
diseases. 

To  give  a  final  indication  of  deficien¬ 
cies  in  standards  of  living,  in  Ap¬ 
palachia,  5.9  percent  of  the  population 
receive  some  form  of  Federal  assistance, 
against  4.1  percent  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

These  conditions  of  misery  through¬ 
out  Appalachia  demonstrate  the  crying 
need  for  comprehensive  regional  action 
to  cope  with  such  widespread  economic 
blight. 
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S.  3,  the  Appalachian  Regional  De¬ 
velopment  Act  of  1965,  would  “provide 
public  works  and  economic  development 
programs — needed  to  assist  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Appalachian  region.” 

Briefly,  this  proposed  measure  would 
establish  a  joint  Federal-State  commis¬ 
sion  to  plan  and  coordinate  the  “various 
undertakings  involved  in  improvement  of 
the  region.”  Suggested  new  programs 
include,  first,  the  Appalachian  Develop¬ 
ment  Highway  System  which  provides 
for  the  development  of  2,850  miles  of 
highway,  and,  second,  the  construction 
of  demonstration  health  facilities. 

Third,  the  act  would  provide  for  pas¬ 
time  improvement  and  development  in 
order  to  promote  the  conservation  and 
fuller  utilization  of  the  region’s  impor¬ 
tant  land  and  water  resources. 

Fourth,  the  establishment  of  timber 
development  organizations  would  also 
be  encouraged  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  timber  productivity  and  quality 
and  to  increase  the  return  to  land- 
owners. 

Fifth,  the  act  would  provide  for  min¬ 
ing  area  restoration  in  Appalachia  to 
seal  and  fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal 
mines,  plan  and  execute  projects  for  ex¬ 
tinguishing  underground  and  outcrop 
mine  fires;  and  also  to  expand  an  accele¬ 
rate  fish  and  wildlife  restoration 
projects. 

And,  sixth,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
would  be  authorized  to  prepare  a  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  for  the  development  and 
efficient  utilization  of  the  water  and  re¬ 
lated  resources  of  the  Appalachian 
region. 

In  addition,  certain  supplements  and 
modifications  of  existing  programs  are 
provided  for  by  the  bill.  For  example, 
grants  to  the  States  in  the  Appalachian 
region  for  vocational  education  facilities 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  would  be  liberalized. 

Likewise,  grants  for  sewage  treatment 
works  to  Appalachian  States  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
would  be  liberalized. 

And  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  would  be 
amended  to  make  the  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Commission  eligible  to  receive 
comprehensive  planning  grants  under 
this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  representative  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
the  26th  Congressional  District  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  depressed  area,  I  have  ob¬ 
served  the  ravages  of  economic  distress 
at  first  hand.  It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  this  suggested  legislation,  providing 
as  it  does  for  long-term  economic 
growth,  would  be  of  great  assistance  not 
only  to  my  own  congressional  district, 
but  also  to  the  entire  Appalachian  region 
and  ultimately  to  the  whole  United 
States. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
immediate  affirmative  action  on  this 
carefully  thought  out  proposal  for  direct¬ 
ing  this  10-State  region  up  the  road  of 
economic  rehabilitation  and  long-term 
growth,  as  contained  Senate  bill  3. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mi’.  Slack]. 


(Mr.  SLACK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  busi¬ 
ness  before  the  House,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  is  the 
product  of  more  than  10  years  of  con¬ 
sideration  and  research  by  a  great  many 
persons  and  organizations.  It  has  been 
scrutinized  in  great  detail  during  exten¬ 
sive  hearings  both  this  year  and  last  year, 
in  both  bodies  of  Congress. 

Almost  everything  that  can  be  said 
about  the  proposal,  pro  and  con,  has  been 
said,  and  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
repetition  of  established  argumental  the¬ 
ses.  At  this  point  in  the  deliberations, 
however,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  one 
central  fact :  notwithstanding  our  record 
of  strong,  continuous  national  economic 
growth  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
the  States  of  the  Appalachian  region 
have  not  properly  shared  in  that  growth. 

During  those  years  we  have  had  reces¬ 
sions,  and  we  have  bounced  back,  but  the 
Appalachian  States  have  felt  each  reces¬ 
sion  more  severely  than  their  neighbors, 
and  have  bounced  back  more  slowly.  In 
consequence  these  States,  by  and  large, 
have  not  been  positioned  to  bear  their 
full  share  of  responsibility  for  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  our  national  objectives. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  reality 
and  scope  of  the  problem.  We  have  au¬ 
thorized  previous  programs  to  deal  with 
portions  of  it.  We  have  appropriated 
funds,  and  to  some  degree  we  have  se¬ 
cured  a  betterment  of  conditions. 

The  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  was 
a  tool  designed  to  reshape  the  communi¬ 
ties  in  Appalachia  and  elsewhere  by  en¬ 
couraging  community  betterment  pro¬ 
grams  and  by  stimulating  job  opportu¬ 
nity  through  immediate  application  of 
construction  funds. 

The  economic  opportunity  or  antipov¬ 
erty  program  is  a  long-range  effort  to 
upgrade  the  capacity  of  individuals,  prin¬ 
cipally  those  who  have  never  broken  out 
of  the  poverty  cycle  from  generation  to 
generation.  It  is  an  educational  effort 
of  a  specialized  kind.  We  expect  to  se¬ 
cure  a  return  on  our  investment  in  this 
program  through  the  better  developed 
capacities  of  these  people  to  fill  their 
roles  as  citizens. 

The  Appalachian  proposal  is  not  a 
duplicate  of  either  effort.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
posal  with  a  6-year  lifespan,  requiring 
State  and  local  participation,  and  aimed 
at  improvement  of  certain  fundamental 
conditions  which  chronically  inhibit  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  recovery  in  this  re¬ 
gion,  as  we  have  learned  from  the  histor¬ 
ical  record. 

Without  proper  access  to  materials  and 
markets  there  can  be  no  development, 
and  consequently  some  80  percent  of  the 
money  is  to  be  spent  on  roads.  Most 
of  the  balance  will  go  to  correct  negative 
conditions  which  have  come  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  uncontrolled  land  and  miner¬ 
als  exploitation.  It  is  an  investment  in 
fundamental  needs,  justified  by  the  con¬ 
viction  that  planned  improvement  will 
do  away  with  the  need  for  antipoverty 
programs  in  the  next  generation. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dyal]. 

(Mr.  DYAL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  factual  remarks  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  chaiiman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  member  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Fallon],  concerning  our  flood  dam¬ 
age  problems  in  the  great  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  is  especially  pleasing  to  me 
as  I  intend  to  address  my  remarks  to 
section  206  of  the  bill  now  before  us  for 
consideration. 

The  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
Nation’s  water  resources  is  of  concern 
to  all  Americans — we  who  live  in  a  semi- 
arid  area  may  be  envious  of  the  annual 
rainfall  records  of  Appalachia  but  we 
also  know  that  without  long  range  plan¬ 
ning  abundant  water  can  come  to  an  end 
as  use  increases.  Water  is  so  valuable 
we  cannot  afford  to  mismanage  or  waste 
this  great  resource. 

Appalachia  is  going  to  grow  and  pros¬ 
per  under  this  bill,  S.  3.  As  it  does, 
the  preservation  of  its  water  becomes 
mandatory.  Under  section  206  there  has 
been  established  a  comprehensive  water 
resource  survey  for  the  entire  region. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  under  this 
bill  will  coordinate  the  studies  and  will 
be  assisted  by  all  interested  agencies  and 
will  coordinate  all  previous  legislation 
under  the  program. 

Appalachia  has  a  priceless  asset  in  its 
annual  rainfall.  With  top-level  manage¬ 
ment  and  control,  water  will  provide  the 
essential  base  for  recreational,  industrial, 
residential,  and  commercial  development. 
The  section  has  certain  obvious  priorities, 
for  the  rest  of  this  regional  development 
program  would  be  hindered  without 
planning  against  flooding,  pollution,  and 
sewage  problems. 

This  great  annual  rainfall  is  not  kept 
in  channels  and  behind  dams  in  much  of 
its  area.  Appalachia’s  geography  de¬ 
mands  that  man  create  impounded  areas 
to  preserve  its  water.  Impounded  water 
is  controlled  water,  an  economic  blessing 
in  all  areas  whether  for  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  or  recreational  use. 

In  California  we  understand  the  dis¬ 
aster  that  comes  with  shortages  of  water 
when  burgeoning  population  and  indus¬ 
tries  come  faster  than  new  sources  of 
water.  Appalachia  will  grow  and  de¬ 
velop;  water  organizations  and  develop¬ 
ment  must  keep  pace. 

We  in  California  have  understood  the 
problems  of  water  for  many  generations. 
My  own  ancestors  were  among  those 
early  pioneers  who  brought  irrigation  to 
the  Southwest  over  100  years  ago.  Move- 
ent  of  water  to  areas  of  need  is  vital. 
Witness  the  transportation  of  water  in 
the  Holy  Land  from  Lake  Huleh  to  the 
Negev  which  I  have  visited.  The  great 
Feather  River  project  of  my  State  and 
now,  under  this  bill  we  need  to  know  the 
future  of  the  Delaware,  the  Ohio,  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  and  Potomac  Basins.  This 
section  will  accomplish  planning  needs 
for  the  coming  generations. 

We  had  those  without  vision  in  our 
State  who  were  afraid  of  the  regional 
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concept.  But  those  with  wisdom  knew 
the  benefits  and  the  State  of  California 
approved  the  California  water  plan  to 
the  benefit  of  all.  There  were  those 
who  wished  to  stop  the  program — 18 
million  Californians  are  grateful  today 
we  did  not  stop. 

Had  we  started  eliminations  by  amend¬ 
ing  areas  the  great  benefits  now  accruing 
would  have  been  denied. 

When  I  was  about  7  years  of  age  my 
father  took  me  to  the  Imperial  Desert — 
a  desolate  area  which  became  green  and 
fruitful  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds. 
There  is  now  shipped  from  this  area  a 
billion  dollars  of  produce  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  each  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  please  note  there  is  no 
contemplation  of  either  a  new  Federal 
agency  or  Government  corporation  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
206.  It  provides  for  planning — for  co¬ 
ordinated  programs  for  construction  and 
utilization  to  use  past  Federal  and  local 
programs  in  an  overall  concept  to  bring 
benefits,  not  only  to  Appalachia  but  to 
all  of  the  United  States.  The  prosperity 
of  this  area  will  benefit  mine. 

As  the  plans  are  developed,  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  President  will  review  the 
findings.  Each  specific  recommendation 
will  require  its  specific  authorization. 
There  is  no  blanket  authorization  under 
this  section.  It  is  a  good  bill;  a  bill  with 
vision — I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Robison]  . 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  preface  my  remarks  by 
noting  that  it  was  my  privilege,  during 
my  past  7  years  in  Congress,  to  have 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  to  have  worked  closely  with 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fal¬ 
lon],  who  is  now  the  chairman  thereof. 
I  should  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  my 
good  friend,  George  Fallon,  to  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  duties,  and  to  say  that  I 
know  he  will  carry  out  those  duties  in  an 
admirable  fashion. 

At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  resist  say¬ 
ing  that  I  regret  that  this  proposal  (S. 
3)  is  the  first  major  bill  reported  out  of 
committee  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Fallon]  in  this  session,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  is  both  unwise  and  un¬ 
sound — in  its  present  form — and  I  find 
myself  unable  to  support  it. 

I  shall  leave  the  broader  specifics  of 
the  criticism  I  have  for  this  bill  in  the 
capable  hands  of  those  now  serving  on 
my  old  committee  who  share  my  views 
and  who  have  so  well  carried  the  burden 
of  presenting  them  to  you. 

I  do  this,  in  order  to  concentrate  my 
remarks  on  the  amendment  that  was 
added  to  the  so-called  Applachian  Re¬ 
gional  Development  Act  of  1965  in  the 
other  body,  which  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of  including  certain  New 
York  State  counties  in  the  program  “on 
an  appropriate  basis” — whatever  that 
may  mean — if  certain  findings  are  made 
by  the  proposed  regional  Commission 
and  not  vetoed  by  tiie  Federal  represent¬ 
ative. 

Those  New  York  counties  were  not 
specifically  named  execept,  for  purposes 
of  “legislative  history,”  during  the  brief 


debate  on  the  amendment  in  the  other 
body.  On  that  basis,  however,  we  find 
that  they  are  13  in  number  and  that,  by 
coincidence,  the  4  New  York  counties 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent — 
Broome,  Tioga,  Chemung  and  Tomp¬ 
kins — ;are  all  included1. 

Naturally  enough,  I  know  these  coun¬ 
ties  well — and  I  know  the  people  who  live 
therein  because  I  am  one  of  them,  born 
and  raised. 

I  am  sure  that  to  most  of  those  peo¬ 
ple — as  to  me — it  came  as  something  of 
a  shock  to  discover,  almost  overnight  in 
this  fashion,  that  we  were  a  “depressed” 
area,  for  these  counties — this  region  of 
New  York — must  be  considered  as  being 
as  prosperous  as  the  average  of  their  sis¬ 
ter  counties  across  the  Nation. 

This  does  not  mean,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  do  not  have  unemployment.  We 
do,  indeed.  Nor,  does  it  mean  that  we 
are  without  poverty.  We  have  impov¬ 
erished  families — and,  as  elsewhere,  even 
one  would  be  too  many. 

Nor  does  it  mean,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  do  not  have  villages  and  cities  and 
rural  areas  that  “progress”  has  passed 
by  for  the  time  being — we  have  those, 
too. 

Nor  does  it  mean,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  do  not  have  needs — and  real  needs — • 
for  better  highways,  and  schools  and 
hospitals,  or  need  for  help  in  revitalizing 
our  cities,  in  developing  our  water  re¬ 
sources  and  in  building  badly  needed 
sewage  treatment  works  and  the  like. 

We  do  have  all  these  needs,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  and  many  more — but,  until  this 
measure  was  so  amended  in  the  other 
body,  I  doubt  if  there  were  any  of  my 
constituents  who  viewed  those  needs  as 
being  so  urgent,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  that  we  felt  we  should  be  moved,  in 
this  fashion,  to  the  head  of  the  line  of 
those  of  our  sister  communities  waiting 
for  help  to  meet  such  needs  under  the 
various,  existing  and  ongoing  Federal- 
aid  programs  designed  to  promote  their 
solution  in  an  orderly  and  equitable 
manner. 

In  any  event,  since  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  in  the  other  body,  I  have 
awaited  with  interest  the  reaction  of  my 
constituents.  The  people  of  these  four 
counties — of  this  region — are  a  proud 
and  self-reliant  people.  They  have  never 
quite  gotten  over  the  old-fashioned  idea 
of  helping  themselves  and  helping  each 
other — nor  have  they  ever  quite  accepted 
the  notion  that  all  progress  comes  from 
Washington.  It  has  come  to  me  as  no 
surprise,  therefore,  that  I  have  had,  to 
date,  only  one  constituent  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  to  me  suggesting  I  vote  for  this  meas¬ 
ure  because  we  might  get  some  help  from 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  a 
goodly  number  of  letters  from  other  con¬ 
stituents  who  have  written  complaining 
about  the  action  taken  in  the  other  body, 
and  who  have  stated  they  that  feel  most 
strongly  that  our  area  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  assistance  under  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  the  other  day, 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Tomkins 
County — one  of  the  counties  included  in 
that  13 — passed  a  resolution  asking  that 
their  county  be  removed  from  this  bill; 
and  this  again  did  not  surprise  me. 


I  have  considered  this  request,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  have  decided  not  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  action  along  these  lines. 
Why? 

Well,  chiefly  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  very  fact  of  the  tentative  in¬ 
clusion  of  these  13  counties  under  this 
program — inclusion  for  study  purposes 
only,  mind  you,  since  there  is  surely  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  them  at  the  present 
time — points  up  the  major  defect  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  approach  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  particular  region  of  the  country 
on  this  basis. 

Of  these  13  counties  of  New  York,  only 
3  have  ever  been  eligible  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  the  formula  of  “need”  set 
forth  under  either  the  area  redevelop¬ 
ment  program  or  the  accelerated  public 
works  program — and  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  only  one  of  those  counties, 
Chautauqua,  is  presently  so  eligible. 

This  means  that,  once  again,  we  are 
preparing  to  make  the  same  mistake  we 
did  in  drafting  the  area  redevelopment 
program — which  has  never  yet  worked 
as  its  sponsors  promised  it  would.  That 
mistake  is  that,  for  political  reasons,  we 
are  not  taking  dead  aim  at  the  real  areas 
of  distress  in  what  might  be  called 
hard-core  Appalachia — which  is  some¬ 
thing  that  I  would  favor — but  that  we 
are  again  using  a  “scattergun”  approach 
in  an  effort  to  make  this  bill  more  palat¬ 
able  until,  as  you  can  obviously  see,  Ap¬ 
palachia  is  virtually  bulging  at  the  seams. 
And,  once  this  bill  is  passed — as  I  am 
sure  it  will  be — off  we  will  go  to  bring 
the  same  sort  of  relief  to  any  other 
number  of  regions  of  distress  that  can  be 
thought  of  across  the  whole  50  States. 

This  is  why  I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill 
in  its  present  form — I  think  it  would  be 
an  irresponsible  act  for  me  to  do  other¬ 
wise  even  though  there  may  well  be  some 
unforeseen  political  hazards  for  me  to 
take  such  a  position. 

And  this  is  why  I  will  most  certainly 
support  the  amendment  that  I  under¬ 
stand  is  to  be  offered  which  will  restrict 
aid  under  this  program,  except  for  high¬ 
way  construction,  to  those  counties  that 
are  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
formula  set  forth  in  the  accelerated  pub¬ 
lic  works  program.  It  is  also  why  I  will 
also  support,  failing  the  adoption  of  that 
amendment,  the  Republican  substitute 
which  I  also  understand  is  to  be  offered — 
perhaps  as  a  recommittal  motion — and 
which  would  apply  such  broad  assistance 
as  is  to  be  provided- under  this  program 
to  all  areas  of  special  economic  need  on 
a  nationwide,  rather  than  a  regional, 
basis,  which  is  the  only  commonsense 
approach  to  such  problems. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  mention  the  fact  that  if  this  Con¬ 
gress — if  the  Public  Works  Committee — 
really  wants  to  help  my  area  of  New 
York;  if  you  really  want  to  help  my 
counties  and  these  other  nine  New  York 
counties  achieve  a  faster  rate  of  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  than  we  have  been,  all  you 
need  to  do  is  to  agree  upon  some  formula 
under  which  our  State  will  be  reimbursed, 
either  in  money  or  in  substitute  mileage, 
for  the  cost  of  the  New  York  State  Thru¬ 
way  that  we  built  at  our  own  expense  but 
that  was  subsequently  incorporated  into 
the  Federal  Interstate  Highway  system. 
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This  fact  has,  for  years,  shortchanged 
my  State  in  the  rightful  and  originally 
intended  share  of  Federal  highway 
moneys  we  should  be  receiving,  and  has 
delayed  the  reconstruction  of  New  York 
State  Route  17,  a  key  highway  running 
east  and  west  through  most  of  those 
13  counties  we  have  been  consider¬ 
ing.  Our  State  has  been  doing  the  best 
it  could  to  rebuild  this  road,  using  50-50 
Federal-State  moneys  when  we  ought  to 
have  the  benefit  of  90  percent  Federal 
aid  for  its  reconstruction.  If  you  would 
give  us,  instead  of  the  questionable  bene¬ 
fit  of  being  included  in  Appalachia,  the 
equitable  relief  we  have  long  demanded, 
here,  we  would  be  most  pleased,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that,  thereafter,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  ever  even  consider 
us  again  as  being  in  need  of  special  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  sort  provided  under  what 
I  think  is  an  ill-conceived  and  unwise 
measure. 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  legislation  being  considered  to¬ 
day  is  being  presented  by  other  members 
of  our  Public  Works  Committee.  There¬ 
fore,  I  shall  direct  my  comments  to  the 
measure  that  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  Mr.  McEwen,  and  I  have  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  substitute  to  the  so-called 
Appalachia  bill. 

In  introducing  the  constructive  alter¬ 
native,  we  have  tried  to  give  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  a  choice  that  we 
honestly  believe  is  more  in  keeping  with 
the  proven  administrative  procedures  of 
our  Federal  system  of  Government — 
procedures  in  which  we  utilize  the  exist¬ 
ing  agencies  to  carry  out  recommended 
programs  rather  than  create  new  Fed¬ 
eral  regional  organizations  that  con¬ 
ceivably  could  conflict  with  the  best  pro¬ 
cedure  in  established  Federal-State  rela¬ 
tions. 

I  do  want  to  point  out,  however,  that 
our  alternative  will  permit  the  promotion 
of  intergovernmental  organizations  and 
agreements  to  attain  economical  per¬ 
formance,  if  the  units  of  Government  or 
States  involved  so  desire. 

The  major  difference  between  the  two 
bills  is  of  course,  the  fact  that  our  bill 
makes  available  assistance  to  areas 
throughout  the  entire  country,  but  we  do 
restrict  this  aid  to  counties  that  are  cate¬ 
gorized  as  depressed  areas. 

The  administration  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  no  amendment  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  unless  it  affects  areas  in  or  im¬ 
mediately  contiguous  to  the  Appalachian 
region. 

As  many  of  you  know,  four  counties  of 
my  congressional  district  were  hit  hard 
during  the  recent  flood  in  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  I  have  received  many  wires  ask¬ 
ing  that  an  amendment  be  introduced  to 
add  our  disaster  area  to  the  bill  to  permit 
assistance  to  this  hard-hit  section.  In 
checking  with  counsel  and  the  Parlia¬ 
mentarian,  I  have  been  advised  such  an 
amendment  would  be  ruled  out  of  order 
as  not  germane  to  this  regional  bill. 

Therefore,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
support  the  substitute  measure  so  that 
my  section  of  the  country  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  and  therefore  eligible. 


In  drafting  the  alternative  bill,  we 
have  worked  hard  to  take  the  better  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Appalachian  bill,  improve 
them  and  eliminate  the  portions  of  the 
bill  that  we  believe  are  unnecessary. 

Personally,  I  am  most  appreciative  of 
the  committee’s  consideration  of  my  dis¬ 
trict’s  problems.  The  chairman  of  this 
ad  hoc  committee,  Mr.  Jones,  and  many 
members  of  the  committee  took  the  time 
to  come  to  my  district  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  flood  to  personally  see  the 
damage.  For  this  our  people  shall  re¬ 
main  eternally  grateful. 

While  it  is  highly  improbable,  in  view 
of  the  administration’s  position,  that 
amendments  will  be  added,  I  nevertheless 
strongly  urge  adoption  of  our  substitute 
bill.  This  would  permits  partial  assist¬ 
ance  to  our  flood-damaged  counties. 

Further,  our  committee  is  now  gather¬ 
ing  data  and  compiling  information  on 
the  extent  of  our  problems  with  a  view 
toward  offering  assistance.  I  do  want  to 
admonish  my  colleagues  now  that  addi¬ 
tional  recommendations  will  be  forth¬ 
coming.  Our  plight  is  categorized  as  an 
act  of  God  and  somewhat  different  in 
that  our  recovery  requirements  are  nec¬ 
essary  due  to  the  extraordinary  rainfall 
and  historic  flood  conditions  that  can  hit 
any  one  of  us,  without  warning.  I  simply 
mention  this  now  to  establish  a  legisla¬ 
tive  record  and  also  to  serve  as  a  con¬ 
tinuing  reminder  to  a  sympathetic  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schmidhatjser]. 

(Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
i'6m£trks  ) 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  there  are  those  throughout  our  his¬ 
tory  who  have  sought  to  scoff  at  particu¬ 
lar  regional  developments.  Certainly  we 
owe  much  to  the  great  memory  of  Daniel 
Webster  whose  dedication  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  national  supremacy  and  whose 
heroic  devotion  to  the  Constitution  shall 
never  be  forgotten.  Yet,  even  the  great 
Webster  in  a  classic  debate  over  west¬ 
ward  expansion  proved  to  be  a  poor 
prophet.  He  once  referred  to  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  the 
great  Northwest  Territory,  out  of  which 
the  great  State  of  Iowa  has  developed,  in 
narrow  regional  terms.  Here  is  what  he 
said: 

What  do  we  want  with  this  vast,  worthless 
area?  What  do  we  want  with  this  region  of 
savages,  wild  beasts,  of  shifting  sands  and 
whirlwinds  of  dust,  of  cactus  and  prairie 
dogs?  To  what  use  could  we  ever  hope  to 
put  these  great  deserts  and  those  endless 
mountain  ranges,  impenetrable  and  covered 
to  their  bases  with  eternal  snow?  What  can 
we  ever  hope  to  do  with  the  western  coast,  a 
coast  of  3,000  miles,  rockbound,  cheerless, 
and  uninviting.  And  not  a  harbor  on  it. 

To  those  of  little  faith  and  vision  who 
want  us  to  defeat  the  Appalachia  pro¬ 
gram,  I  ask — where  would  our  Nation  be 
today  if  the  Congress  had  listened  to 
Webster’s  negative  appeal? 

Geographic  regional  frontiers  and  our 
expansion  westward  are  no  longer  sub¬ 
jects  of  debate  in  our  national  life.  For 
all  his  great  worth  in  other  areas  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy  we  can  soberly  reflect  what 
kind  of  a  society  we  would  have  today  if 


the  narrow  regionalism  Webster  stressed 
above  had  become  our  national  policy. 
Today  instead,  as  a  great  nation,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  boldly  explore  the  heavens 
themselves.  Can  we  shamefully  desert 
our  heritage  as  a  strong  Christian  nation 
to  say  that  we  lack  the  boldness  to  at¬ 
tack  a  great  domestic  regional  problem 
of  human  despair  and  economic  stagna¬ 
tion? 

The  continued  existence  of  poverty 
which  is  a  part  of  a  deep  regional  pattern 
of  economic  stagnation  is  the  very  defini¬ 
tion  of  discrimination.  The  Appalachia 
region  has  approximately  8V2  percent  of 
the  Nation’s  population.  But  the  total 
Federal  funds  spent  in  this  region  last 
year  represented  only  5  percent  of  all 
dollars  spent  nationally.  Included  with¬ 
in  that  5-percent  total  was  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  more  than  $400  million  for  wel¬ 
fare  programs. 

Shall  we  continue  to  discriminate 
against  the  people  of  Appalachia  by 
turning  our  faces  coldly  against  the  mas¬ 
sive  regional  problem  of  economic  stag¬ 
nation?  Shall  we  also  turn  our  faces 
coldly  against  the  discrimination  against 
every  taxpayer  in  the  United  States  that 
is  inherent  in  this  situation?  This  is 
exactly  the  choice  that  we  have,  because 
if  we  fail  to  recognize  the  serious  nature 
of  this  regional  problem  we  are  saying,  in 
effect,  that  every  taxpayer  in  this  Nation 
is  bound  to  continue  to  contribute  to  pay 
into  welfare  programs  which,  because  of 
complex  regional  problems,  can  only 
treat  the  periphery  of  this  basic  problem 
and  never  truly  solve  it.  - 

Shall  we  continue  to  discriminate 
against  all  citizens  of  our  Nation,  not 
just  those  in  Appalachia,  by  denying  to 
our  Nation  the  economic  stimulation  and 
growth  that  can  only  come  through  a 
massive  attack  upon  this  economic  dis¬ 
aster  area? 

When  the  people  of  Appalachia  can 
buy  more  food  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducers  and  industrial  workers  in  Iowa, 
the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  and  Illinois,  and 
other  Midwestern  Plains  States  will  sell 
more  livestock,  more  feed  grains,  more 
soybeans,  and  all  of  the  other  commod¬ 
ities  which  we  produce  in  such  great 
abundance.  When  the  people  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region  can  increase  their  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  become  taxpayers  in¬ 
stead  of  taxeaters  they  will  be  able  to 
buy  food  at  the  same  rate  as  the  average 
American  today.  This  increase  in  their 
purchasing  power  and  in  their  consump¬ 
tion  will  increase  the  demand  for  Ameri¬ 
can  food  by  over  $2  billion — approxi¬ 
mately'  double  what  this  Nation  has 
invested  in  this  program. 

Let  us  address  ourselves  more  specifi¬ 
cally  to  this  point  and  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,  how  would  the  various  sectors  of 
our  Nation’s  economy  benefit  from  eco¬ 
nomic  stimulation  in  Appalachia?  First 
of  all,  the  biggest  increase  would  be  in 
the  production  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  in  Iowa  and  other  areas  of  the 
Midwest.  Producers  in  these  areas 
would  benefit  by  the  estimated  amount 
of  $230  million.  This  increase  means 
that  my  constituents  who  raise  livestock 
in  Cedar,  Johnson,  Muscatine,  and  all 
the  other  great  livestock  producing  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  First  District  of  Iowa  would 
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receive  one  nickel  more  for  every  dollar 
they  previously  received.  Can  those  who 
acclaim  this  program  as  discriminatory 
justifiably  inform  the  livestock  produc¬ 
ers  of  this  great  Nation  that  they  do  not 
deserve  this  5-percent  increase  in  re¬ 
ceipts? 

But  what  about  the  other  vital  indus¬ 
tries  that  will  benefit  from  this  pro¬ 
gram?  The  transportation  and  ware¬ 
housing  industries  throughout  the  Nation 
would  realize  an  additional  $64  million 
of  increased  production.  Our  national 
wholesale  and  retail  trades  would 
benefit  to  the  extent  of  an  additional  $72 
million;  and  the  list  could  go  on  and  on 
into  all  sectors  of  our  economy. 

Personally  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
be  ashamed  of  undertaking  the  solution 
to  the  problem  of  Appalachia  on  the 
simple  Christian  ground  that  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  intelligently  solve 
this  problem.  But  we  can  also  state 
without  hesitation  that  the  very  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  development  of  our 
entire  Nation  demands  action.  As  we 
seek  to  fulfill  our  obligation  to  our 
brothers  in  the  Appalachia  region,  this 
bill  will  enable  them  to  better  fulfill 
their  obligations  to  the  citizens  of  all  re¬ 
gions  in  the  United  States. 

When  our  brothers  in  the  Appalachia 
region  can  become  taxpayers  instead  of 
tax  eaters,  when  they  can  revive  private 
purchasing  power  and  initiative,  they 
will  return  many  times  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  the  contributions  that  were  made 
to  them. 

Let  us  follow  the  Webster  of  hope  who 
in  days  of  better  spirit  said : 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  institu¬ 
tions,  promote  all  its  great  interests  and  see 
whether  also  in  our  day  and  generation  may 
not  perform  something  worthy  to  be  re¬ 
membered. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  . 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  join  in  support  of  those  here 
today  and  yesterday  who  are  so  effec¬ 
tively  pointing  out  the  deficiencies  of  the 
proposed  Appalachia  legislation.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  this  proposal  is  motivated  by 
political  considerations,  is  planned  with 
a  view  to  very  specialized  benefits  instead 
of  the  public  interest,  is  written  care¬ 
lessly,  is  defended  largely  on  the  basis  of 
emotional  appeal  rather  than  reason, 
and  is  generally  unworkable.  I  want  to 
commend  the  minority  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  for  their  clear 
and  effective  statement  citing  the  prob¬ 
lems  inherent  in  the  proposal. 

We  all  favor  economic  development. 
Nobody  wants  to  see  poverty  persist  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  But  ap¬ 
peals  to  emotion  should  not  be  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  effective  action.  This  bill 
would  set  aside  360  counties  in  11  States 
for  special  treatment,  ignoring  entirely 
the  other  39  States.  It  is  dangerous 
to  put  the  Government  in  the  business 
of  giving  aid  to  just  certain  areas. 
The  White  House  says  that  it  will  con¬ 
sider  other  areas  for  special  treat¬ 


ment  later,  but  if  this  is  so,  why  do 
we  not  consider  the  total  national  econ¬ 
omy  situation  at  once.  Obviously,  the 
answer  is  that  if  the  public  is  given  the 
whole  package  at  one  time,  it  may  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  program  cannot 
be  justified. 

The  proposed  Appalachia  bill  estab¬ 
lishes  artificial  and  illogical  standards 
which  are  open  to  political  manipula¬ 
tion,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
proposed  addition  of  13  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  to  the  region. 

Many  of  the  360  counties  to  be  helped 
are  prosperous  and  have  no  need  for 
help,  according  to  the  Governors  of  their 
own  States.  The  most  wealthy  county 
in  South  Carolina  is  to  be  included. 

Statistics  cited  in  support  of  the  bill 
are  based  on  1960  information,  much  of 
which  is  now  obsolete. 

The  bill  would  establish  100  percent 
Federal  financing  of  the  operation  of 
health  facilities  and  hospitals.  This  is 
a  step  which  we  must  certainly  consider 
very  carefully  because  it  introduces  full 
Government  control  into  the  area  of 
health  and  medicine.  This  is  not  a  move 
we  can  adopt  solely  on  the  approval  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  without  at 
least  the  consideration  of  other  House 
committees. 

This  proposal  would  set  up  a  single 
Federal  authority  which  would  have  veto 
power  over  all  parts  of  the  program. 
Because  the  Appalachia  area  pays  no 
need  to  State  lines,  the  new  Commis¬ 
sion’s  function  would  erode  the  kind  of 
State  authority  and  responsibility  which 
is  vital  to  the  continued  success  of  our 
system  of  government. 

Federal  domination  of  the  States  is 
unsavory  enough  even  when  some  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  State  boundaries. 
When  we  adopt  a  program  giving  to  a 
Federal  czar  a  centralized  program  which 
ignores  State  boundaries,  we  take  a 
giant  step  along  the  road  to  eventual 
abolition  of  the  integrity  of  our  system 
of  State  government. 

A  large  part  of  the  spending  in  this 
program  would  be  for  road  construction 
and  would  be  superimposed  on  existing 
State  and  Federal  high  construction 
plans.  This  would  be  a  needless  and 
foolish  duplication  which  could  lead  only 
to  confusion  and  inefficiency. 

It  would  also  provide  a  so-called  land 
improvement  program.  But  past'experi- 
ence  has  shown  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  meets  with  remarkably  little  suc¬ 
cess  when  it  attempts  to  set  up  farm 
programs  of  this  kind.  The  proposed 
payments  by  the  Government  for  recla¬ 
mation  and  other  purposes  would  be 
wasteful  and  ineffective. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  similar  to  TVA.  But  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  Appalachia  area  is  al¬ 
ready  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author¬ 
ity  area.  Its  language  calling  for  the 
generation  of  hydroelectric  power  is  en¬ 
tirely  lacking  in  specifics  and  deserves 
further  explanation. 

The  Appalachia  legislation  would  set 
up  a  public  works  program  which  not 
only  would  overlap  activity  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Authority,  but  which  is 
similar  to  the  public  works  acceleration 
program  which  has  proven  to  be  a  fail¬ 


ure  except  as  a  political  device  for  the 
party  in  control  of  the  bureaucracy. 
This  section  of  the  bill  also  is  ambigu¬ 
ous,  incomplete,  and  would  lead  to 
manipulation  which  cannot  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  minority  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  in  their  statement, 
have  rightly  emphasized  that  a  dra¬ 
matic  proposal,  based  largely  on  emo¬ 
tional  appeal,  cannot  be  a  substitute  for 
well-conceived  legislation. 

I  am  opposed  to  discriminatory,  vague, 
and  ambiguous  programs  of  this  kind. 
The  Appalachia  proposal  would  simply 
increase  the  army  of  Washington  bu¬ 
reaucrats  dispensing  favors  according  to 
their  own  rules  and  where  it  is  politically 
expedient  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Mathias]. 

(Mr.  MATHIAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  have  a  statement  that  will  take 
longer  than  the  2  minutes  allotted  to 
him? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Perhaps,  yes  sir. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  the  gentleman  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  become  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  this  bill  because  I  feel  that 
many  of  the  programs  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  within  it  are  very  badly  needed 
for  the  good  of  the  entire  country,  and 
I  want  to  congratulate  my  colleague  in 
the  Maryland  delegation,  the  dean  of  our 
delegation  and  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works,  for  the  delib¬ 
erate  speed  with  which  he  has  been  able 
to  bring  this  bill  to  the  House  this  year. 
I  say  I  feel  these  programs  are  very  bad¬ 
ly  needed  on  the  basis  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience  and  personal  observation. 

I  represent  a  district  which  includes 
counties  that  are  within  the  definition  of 
“Appalachia.”  In  1961  we  were  under¬ 
going  some  very  difficult  economic  ex¬ 
periences.  Some  parts  of  my  district 
had  unemployment  as  high  as  20  percent. 
This  was  not  a  new  experience  for  us. 
This  was  an  experience  that  we  have  had 
over  a  period  of  time.  If  one  looked  at  a 
graph  of  our  economic  health  it  would  be 
seen  that  there  were  recurring  economic 
fluctuations  in  our  part  of  Appalachia. 
Sometimes  particular  industries  would  be 
prosperous  and  at  other  times  the  whole 
community  would  be  badly  depressed. 

At  a  conference  that  I  assembled  in 
the  spring  of  1961  we  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  were  several  pressing 
needs.  That  conference,  I  might  say  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Members  here  who  may 
wish  to  evaluate  the  recommendations  of 
the  conference,  was  composed  of  busi¬ 
nessmen,  representatives  of  chambers  of 
commerce,  representatives  of  manage¬ 
ment,  representatives  of  agriculture,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  labor,  representatives  of 
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local  government  and  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  government. 

We  had  just  about  all  the  people  sit¬ 
ting  down  together  who  had  had  experi¬ 
ence  and  who  had  constructive  ideas  on 
the  kind  of  things  that  needed  to  be  done 
to  even  out  the  economy  of  Appalachia 
and  to  eliminate  the  economic  dips  so 
that  the  people  living  in  Appalachia 
would  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
establish  a  decent  standard  of  living.  It 
was  determined  at  the  time  we  had  this 
conference  that  local  initiative  was,  of 
course,  a  prime  requisite  to  lift  up  the 
economy  of  the  area.  Local  initiative 
has  been  exercised  through  the  years  and 
particularly  through  the  last  4  or  5  years. 
But  the  physical  needs,  the  material 
needs  are  beyond  the  scope  of  local 
initiative. 

One  of  the  great  needs  in  the  area  is 
better  roads  and  highways.  We  need 
roads  in  order  to  convey  economically 
the  substantial  natural  resources  of  the 
area  to  their  markets.  Highways  can 
and  will  open  the  area  to  tourism — a  real 
and  largely  untapped  potential  in  this 
region  of  great  beauty.  Geography  dic¬ 
tates,  however,  that  these  new  roads  and 
highways  should  be  an  interstate  system, 
and  that  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  single 
State  to  plan  or  to  build. 

Another  great  need  is  the  appropriate 
development  of  water  resources — water 
needed  by  industry  and  water  needed  by 
people  for  consumption  and  for  recrea¬ 
tion  purposes  and  dams  and  other  struc¬ 
tures  for  flood  control  and  for  water 
storage  and  protection. 

The  interstate  character  of  the  rivers 
that  flow  through  Appalachia  requires 
a  program  that  transcends  the  authority 
of  a  single  riparian  State.  In  my  dis¬ 
trict,  for  example,  we  have  several  in¬ 
dustries  which  are  prepared  to  expand 
and  to  hire  more  people  at  the  present 
time  if  they  can  be  assured  of  more  fa¬ 
vorable  water  resources  and  more  de¬ 
pendable  water  resources.  Without 
these  resources  and  without  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  will  have  the  water  upon 
which  their  industry  depends,  they  can¬ 
not  expand  and  they  cannot  provide  new 
jobs  and  new  economic  opportunities. 

Where  highways  may  benefit  one  area, 
water  development  may  benefit  other 
areas. 

In  my  opinion,  we  must  consider  the 
economic  differences  of  region  and  main¬ 
tain  a  flexibility  which  will  enable  us  to 
assist  communities  and  counties  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  most  need  assist¬ 
ance. 

I  think  this  bill  provides  the  appro¬ 
priate  means  by  which  we  can  lend  as¬ 
sistance;  the  appropriate  means  by 
which  an  impact  can  be  made  in  this 
area  that  will  be  felt;  a  means  by  which 
the  area  can  realize  that  extra  bit  of 
needed  effort  that  will  allow  it  to  thrive 
to  be  self-sufficient  and  to  enjoy  an  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  rate  commensurate  with 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con¬ 
sume  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Moeller]  . 

(Mr.  MOELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 
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and  grows  stronger  when  any  section  of 
our  common  country  prospers. 

Yet,  while  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is 
experiencing  the  longest  and  most  dra¬ 
matic  economic  boom  in  history,  Appa¬ 
lachia  is  mired  in  grinding  poverty  and 
chilling  despair.  It  alone  of  the  regions 
of  America  is  being  denied  the  blessings 
of  our  more  fruitful  and  abundant 
society. 

If  Appalachia’s  economy  merely 
equaled  the  national  average — and  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill  will  start  it  in  that  direc¬ 
tion — if  Appalachia’s  economy  equaled 
the  national  average,  $12  billion  a  year 
could  be  added  to  our  gross  national 
product  through  increased  retail  sales. 

If  Appalachia’s  economy  equaled  the 
national  average — and  passage  of  this 
measure  will  start  it  in  that  direction — 
if  this  happened,  $5.2  billion  would  be 
added  each  year  to  our  country’s  annual 
rate  of  personal  income. 

If  Appalachia’s  economy  matched  the 
national  average — and  passage  of  this 
bill  will  start  it  in  that  direction — an¬ 
other  billion  dollars  worth  of  new  hous¬ 
ing  starts  could  be  made  in  America  each 
year. 

Most  assuredly,  what  is  good  for  Ap¬ 
palachia  is  good  for  the  United  States. 

The  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
a  Federal  investment  program  that  will 
assist  Appalachia  toward  fuller  partici¬ 
pation  in  our  Nation’s  robust  economic 
growth.  This  bill  authorizes  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $840  million  for  the  Appala¬ 
chian  development  highway  system — a 
system  that  will  open  up  the  most  remote 
areas  of  Appalachia  to  modern,  indus¬ 
trial  America. 

Appalachia  lies  just  beyond  the  reaches 
of  the  greatest  concentration  of  wealth 
and  population  in  this  Nation.  But  its 
lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities 
has  effectively  isolated  it  economically 
from  the  broad  sweep  of  industrial 
growth  which  has  blessed  most  of  our 
Nation  in  the  years  since  World  War  H.  J 
We  all  know  that  industry  does  not  and 
cannot  go  into  areas  that  lack  first-rate 
distribution  routes. 

As  the  President’s  Commission  on  Ap¬ 
palachia  has  said : 

Its  [Appalachia’s]  pentration  by  an  ade¬ 
quate  transportation  network  Is  the  first 
requisite  of  its  full  participation  in  industrial 
America. 


Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proud  to  rise  in  support  of  legislation  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Appalachian  Regional  De¬ 
velopment  Act  of  1965.  I  am  coauthor 
of  this  bill,  and  can  attest  to  the  critical, 
pressing  need  for  it. 

I  have  lived  most  of  my  life  in  Ap¬ 
palachia.  Seven  of  the  eight  counties 
of  my  present  10th  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  lie  in  Appalachia,  as  do  all  three  of 
the  new  counties — Perry,  Morgan,  and 
Washington — that  I  will  acquire  through 
reapportionment.  So  I  know  something 
about  the  conditions  that  exist  in  that 
region  of  our  great  country. 

I  know  that  the  rate  of  unemployment 
in  some  of  my  Appalachian  counties  is 
holding  steady  at  8,  9  and  even  10  per¬ 
cent.  I  know  that  our  wage  earners, 
when  they  are  able  to  find  work,  often 
must  labor  and  toil  for  as  little  as  70  per¬ 
cent  of  what  their  neighbors  make  in 
more  affluent  regions  of  America.  I 
know  that  overall  health  facilities  in  Ap¬ 
palachia  are  substandard  and  inferior. 
Our  highway  system  is  incomplete,  in¬ 
adequate  and,  in  some  cases,  antiquated. 
I  know  that  lack  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  is  compelling  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  spend  $500  million  a  year,  year 
in  and  year  out,  on  welfare  programs  in 
Appalachia.  This  heavy  expenditure 
does  not  get  at  the  root  of  the  problem; 
in  a  way,  it  merely  subsidizes  it. 

But  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  from  the  Re¬ 
publican  side,  that  the  Appalachia  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  needed,  that  it  is  ill  con¬ 
ceived,  that  it  is  discriminatory  and  that 
it  should  be  defeated.  I  agree  that  the 
Appalachian  program  is  discrimina¬ 
tory — it  discriminates  against  hunger 
and  disease,  against  unemployment  and 
despair;  it  discriminates  against  the 
crime  causes  that  have  combined  to 
make  Appalachia  the  last  remaining 
depressed  area  in  this  great  land  of 
ours. 

More  than  15  million  people  live  in 
Appalachia.  It  is  a  region  character¬ 
ized,  in  part  at  least,  by  low  incomes  and 
high  unemployment,  by  low  educational 
achievement,  and  below  average  stand¬ 
ards  of  living.  To  be  specific: 

Appalachia  accounts  for  35  percent  of 
the  unemployment  in  all  the  Nation’s 
redevelopment  areas,  from  Florida  to 
Alaska,  from  Maine  to  Hawaii. 

Incomes  in  Appalachia  are  up  to  80 
percent  below  the  national  average. 

One  in  every  five  of  Appalachia’s  15 
million  inhabitants  is  subsisting  on  com¬ 
modity  doles  or  food  stamp  welfare. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  America  I  want. 
It  is  not  the  kind  of  America  that  you 
want. 

The  assertion  by  some  that  Congress 
should  do  no  more  for  Appalachia  than 
it  has  done  for  other,  more  fortunate 
regions  of  America  does  not  impress  me. 
It  smacks  of  Anatole  France’s  satirical 
statement  that  the  law  in  its  majestic 
equality  forbids  the  rich,  as  well  as  the 
poor,  to  sleep  under  bridges,  to  beg  in  the 
streets,  to  steal  bread  for  the  dinner 
table.  The  truth  is  that  no  man  is  an 
island  unto  himself,  nor  is  any  one  re¬ 
gion  of  America  isolated  and  cut  off  from 
the  other.  The  entire  Nation  benefits 


I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  States  are  not  seeking  something 
for  nothing.  They  are  ready  and  willing 
to  provide  $360  million  from  their  own 
scarce  funds  to  help  finance  the  high¬ 
way  building  program — a  program  ack¬ 
nowledged  to  be  the  “first  requisite”  for 
bringing  better  times  to  Appalachia  and 
its  people. 

This  legislation  would  establish  the 
Appalachia  Regional  Commission,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Governors  of  each  Appal¬ 
achian  State  and  one  Federal  representa¬ 
tive.  This  Commission,  made  up  of  the 
men  who  best  know  the  problems  of  Ap¬ 
palachia,  would  prepare  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams  needed  to  revitalize  that  region  of 
our  country.  The  Commission  would 
guarantee  local  and  State  participation 
in  all  phases  of  the  program.  It  would  be 
a  politically  bipartisan  body  of  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  Governors. 
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Another  important  provision  provides 
Federal  assistance  in  modernizing  the 
health  facilities  of  Appalachia.  The  low 
income  of  Appalachia  is  reflected  in  the 
lack,  if  not  nonexistence,  of  the  kind  of 
health  facilities  that  most  Americans 
take  for  granted.  The  committee  re¬ 
port  lists  this  finding : 

Sound  health  services  can  play  as  much 
a  role  in  the  economic  development  of  a  re¬ 
gion  as  any  other  Instrument  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Without  such  services,  no  community 
or  subregion  can  hope  to  attract  modern 
industry  *  *  *.  In  many  sections  of  Ap¬ 
palachia,  this  problem  is  particularly  acute. 
The  low  income  in  these  sections  impairs  a 
reasonable  support  of  private  medicine  and 
the  tax  base  necessary  for  even  rudimentary 
public  health  facilities  is  nonexistent. 

The  bill  I  speak  for  today  provides 
grants  for  the  development,  equipment, 
and  operation  of  multicounty  demon¬ 
stration  health  facilities,  including  hos¬ 
pitals,  regional  health  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers,  and  other  facilities 
necessary  for  good  health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  Appala¬ 
chia  are  a  proud  and  independent  peo¬ 
ple.  They  are  willing  to  work  and  work 
hard.  I  think  most  of  us  recognize  that 
the  economic  problems  of  these  people 
cannot  be  met  and  solved  by  them  alone. 
Their  plight  arises  not  out  of  any  lack 
of  self-reliance,  or  out  of  any  lack  of 
individualism  on  their  part.  It  stems, 
rather,  from  the  complexities  of  a 
changing  society;  it  stems  from  the  un¬ 
derdevelopment  of  the  region  in  which 
the  live,  and  from  the  steady  march  of 
progress  in  industrial  America  which  has 
made  obsolete  many  of  the  skills  and 
trades  of  yesteryear. 

Industrial  progress  is  sometimes  a  two- 
edged  sword.  It  cuts  both  ways.  While 
benefiting  the  many,  it  can  sometimes 
have  disastrous  effect  on  certain  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  population.  The  coal  .min¬ 
ing  industry  serves  as  a  specific  example 
of  what  I  am  talking  about. 

For  generations,  many  of  the  men  in 
Appalachia  worked  in  the  coalfields  of 
southern  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Alabama.  It  was  the 
No.  1  industry. 

But  automation,  changing  heating 
methods,  and  increased  use  of  diesel 
fuels  served  to  blight  a  good  part  of  the 
coal  region.  Of  the  multiple  thousands 
of  miners  gainfully  employed  in  Appa¬ 
lachia  just  a  few  years  ago,  a  staggering 
number  have  been  forced  out  of  their 
jobs,  and,  in  many  cases,  onto  the  relief 
rolls.  The  same  fate  even  now  awaits 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  other  min¬ 
ers  in  Appalachia. 

Many  of  these  people  had  toiled  in 
the  coal  mines  since  their  earliest  work¬ 
ing  days.  They  had  no  trade  to  fall 
back  on.  So  they  unwillingly  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  more  or  less  permanently 
unemployed. 

Let  it  be  stressed  and  emphasized  that 
these  people  do  not  want  handouts — ■ 
they  ask  only  for  a  helping  hand;  they 
do  not  want  relief  checks — they  want 
only  the  opportunity  to  earn  regular  pay 
checks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  of  this  Congress 
have  the  great  opportunity  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  in  time  of  dire  emergency 
to  the  people  of  Appalachia.  They  de¬ 


serve  far  better  than  they  have  been 
getting.  The  bill  that  we  debate  here 
today  will  bring  new  hope  to  my  people. 
It  will  complement  the  other  farsighted 
and  far-reaching  economic  programs 
which  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has  au¬ 
thorized  for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Let  us  pass  the  Appalachian  program; 
let  us  get  on  with  the  business  of  making 
America  truly  the  land  of  hope  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  all. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  . 

(Mr.  GRAY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to¬ 
day  in  support  of  this  very  important 
piece  of  legislation.  First,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  not  one  penny  will  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  State  of  Illinois  should  the 
bill  be  enacted  into  law.  Further,  I 
point  out  that  it  has  been  my  privilege 
for  11  years  to  represent  a  district  which 
has  had  a  lot  of  unemployment.  I  know 
what  it  means  to  see  people  out  of  work. 

This  is  not  a  complicated  bill  at  all, 
my  colleagues.  This  bill  is  quite  simple, 
and  I  should  like  to  boil  it  down  to  four 
basic  points,  if  I  may,  in  the  few  min¬ 
utes  I  have. 

I  am  supporting  this  bill,  and  I  hope 
you  will  support  this  bill,  for  four  basic 
reasons. 

The  first  reason  is  that  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region  has  economic  differences 
from  the  remainder  of  the  country,  and 
must  be  handled  in  a  different  manner. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  per  cap¬ 
ita  income  in  Appalachia  is  less  than 
$1,400  as  compared  to  $1,900  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Nation,  and  this  certainly 
indicates  a  priority  need. 

Third,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  as  I 
pointed  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Martin]  on  yesterday,  the 
American  taxpayer  is  pouring  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  into  the  Appala¬ 
chian  region  every  year  for  relief  and 
related  programs.  I  believe  it  is  time 
that  we  stopped  this  and  turned  the  relief 
checks  into  paychecks,  and  that  is  what 
the  bill  is  designed  to  do. 

Lastly,  the  Appalachian  people  do  not 
want  handouts.  They  want  a  hand.  I 
have  talked  to  Governors  and  other  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  region.  They  want  a  hand  of 
friendship  and  help  from  a  grateful 
nation,  such  as  we  enjoy  by  living  in  this 
country. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  a  big, 
husky,  250-pound  man  who  was  walking 
down  the  street  in  my  hometown  one 
day,  with  a  little  3 -year-old  boy  tagging 
along.  This  little  boy  was  hanging  on 
to  the  forefinger  of  his  father.  As  the 
big,  husky  gentleman  strolled  down  the 
street,  the  little  boy  had  to  double  time 
and  triple  time  to  keep  up.  Finally, 
after  he  had  hung  on  as  long  as  he  could, 
he  reached  up  and  pulled  on  his  father’s 
hand  and  said,  “Daddy,  I  have  to  slow 
down.”  With  that  the  big,  husky  arm 
reached  down,  and  instead  of  having  the 
little  boy  hang  on,  a  large  hand  wrapped 
around  the  wrist  of  the  little  boy  and 
pulled  him  on  down  the  street  without 
any  effort  at  all. 

This  is  what  we  need  to  do  in  Appa¬ 


lachia.  For  years  upon  years  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Appalachia  have  been  hanging 
on.  They  have  been  hanging  on  to  what 
little  economy  they  could  find  with  the 
small  amount  of  natural  resources  they 
could  promote  in  this  region.  It  is  time 
that  a  grateful  nation,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
reached  down  and  grabbed  this  region 
by  the  hand  and  pulled  it  on  instead  of 
permitting  it  to  stumble  and  falter  down 
the  street  of  economic  progress. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  in 
the  past  few  days  about  what  a  boon¬ 
doggle  this  bill  is.  I  should  like  to  quote 
some  of  the  things  which  have  been  said 
on  this  floor. 

This  bill  “is  discrimination.”  This  bill 
“is  preference  treatment.”  This  bill  “has 
several  counties  included  that  are  not 
really  in  need.” 

Some  go  on  to  say  that  the  approach 
is  wrong.  Let  me  say  to  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  these  are  all  excuses  and 
certainly  not  reasons,  because  all  these 
arguments  can  be  met  and  will  be  met 
in  the  public  law  itself. 

Let  me  say  further,  in  all  sincerity,  I 
have  great  respect  for  my  dear  friend 
from  Florida  who  is  going  to  offer  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  Let  us  lay  it  on  the  line.  The 
substitute  which  is  to  be  offered  today 
by  my  friend  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer] 
primarily  would  increase  the  road  build¬ 
ing  program  for  the  entire  Nation. 

This  bill  calls  for  3,350  miles  of  roads 
to  be  built  in  the  11 -State  Appalachian 
region — 2,250  miles  of  arterial  highways 
and  1,000  miles  of  access  roads. 

My  friend  Bill  Cramer’s  substitute 
calls  for  about  10,000  miles  of  roads  for 
the  entire  Nation.  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  that  we  are  now  building  a 
41,000-mile  road  system,  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  which  calls  for  more 
than  4  times  as  many  miles  of  roads  as 
this  substitute  and  I  might  add  much 
more  exclusive  roads.  But  we  still  have 
our  problems  in  Appalachia.  This  is  not 
the  answer.  We  must  attack  this  prob¬ 
lem  on  many  fronts  and  not  just  on  the 
front  of  roadbuilding  alone.  As  I 
pointed  out,  we  are  spending  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  highway  program,  which  is  the 
largest  building  program  ever  under¬ 
taken  in  the  history  of  America,  almost 
$50  billion,  and  we  still  have  people  walk¬ 
ing  the  streets  in  Appalachia.  So  this 
substitute  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Has  the  gentleman 
read  the  other  sections  of  the  substitute 
which  point  out  that  in  addition  to  the 
highway  program  it  includes  a  vocational 
education  program,  a  hospital  demon¬ 
stration  facilities  program,  forest  devel¬ 
opment  programs,  and  sewage  disposal 
programs? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
that  most  of  the  substitute  is  road¬ 
building? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  And  so  is  the 
administration  bill  composed  of  76  per¬ 
cent  for  highways. 

Mr.  GRAY.  But  the  gentleman  is 
spreading  this  money  through  50  States 
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in  his  substitute  and  we  are  leaving  it  in 
11  States.  I  think  the  gentleman’s  bill 
will  not  do  any  good  for  Appalachia.  We 
are  here  legislating  for  a  priority  region 
called  Appalachia  and  not  for  the  entire 
Nation  at  this  time.  I  will  support  a 
program,  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  offer 
it,  to  accelerate  the  roadbuilding  pro¬ 
gram.  We  have  a  bill  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blat- 
nik!  and  myself  from  our  Public  Works 
Committee,  which  would  create  a  public 
works  program  for  the  country,  and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  support  that 
bill  when  it  comes  before  the  committee, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
here  trying  to  help  Appalachia  and  we 
should  direct  our  efforts  to  this  region 
right  now. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  feel  as  far  as  his  district  is  con¬ 
cerned,  which  is  an  impoverished  dis¬ 
trict,  that  the  substitute  bill  I  intend  to 
offer  will  provide  a  program  for  his  dis¬ 
trict  which  S.  3  does  not? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  men¬ 
tioned  my  district.  My  district  has  been 
impoverished.  In  fact,  before  I  came  to 
Congress  things  were  so  slow  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  that  the  Mississippi  River  was  only 
running  3  days  a  week  through  the  dis¬ 
trict.  We  do  need  some  help.  We  want 
to  help  Appalachia  now  in  this  bill.  We 
hope  to  be  bringing  a  bill  out  which  will 
call  for  an  expenditure  of  $2  billion  for 
public  works  for  the  entire  Nation,  and 
I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  support 
this  bill  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  if  he  will  support  the  substi¬ 
tute  which  we  are  offering,  we  will  get 
the  Mississippi  River  running  through 
his  district  every  day  in  the  week. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  doubt  it,  because 
spreading  this  money  all  over  the 
United  States  would  be  just  like  spitting 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  expecting  it 
to  overflow.  That  is  just  about  how  far 
it  would  go. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  Those  of  you  who  represent  dis¬ 
tricts  with  people  who  are  hungry  and 
out  of  work  and  with  children  having  to 
fall  out  of  school  because  they  do  not 
have  the  clothes  or  the  textbooks  with 
which  to  go,  know  that  this  is  a  serious 
problem.  I  would  like  to  recite  a  poem 
here  if  I  may.  If  you  will  listen  to  the 
words  of  this  poem,  you  will  understand 
why  we  must  pass  this  bill  and  go  on  to 
help  the  people  of  Appalachia.  The 
answer  for  a  yea  vote  on  this  bill  is  found 
in  this  poem.  The  poem  is  entitled  “The 
Bridge  Builder.” 

I  once  saw  an  old  man  going  down  a 
lonely  highway,  when  he  came  in  the 
evening  cold  and  gray,  to  a  chasm  vast 
and  deep  and  wide,  and  the  old  man 
crossed  over  to  the  other  side.  When 
safe  on  the  other  side,  he  went  back  to 
build  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide.  “Old 
man,”  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near,  “you 
are  wasting  your  strength  with  building 
here.  Yes,  your  journey  may  end  with 
the  passing  of  this  day.  You  may  never 
again  pass  this  way.”  “Oh,”  the  builder 
lifted  his  old  gray  head,  “Good  friend, 
down  the  path  I  have  come,”  he  said. 
“There  follows  after  me  today,  a  youth 
whose  feet  must  pass  this  way.  This 


stream  which  has  been  nothing  to  me;  to 
that  fair-haired  youth  might  a  pitfall  be. 
He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim. 
Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge 
for  him.” 

The  Members  who  represent  districts 
who  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  have 
much  unemployment  and  poverty  should 
want  to  build  a  bridge  from  your  pros¬ 
perous  areas  over  to  this  land  of  less  op¬ 
portunity.  Do  you  not  believe  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us  as  Americans  all  to 
want  to  share  this  great  wealth  and 
abundance  that  we  have  with  those  less 
fortunate  people  in  the  Appalachian  re¬ 
gion?  Yes,  we  may  be  poor  in  some  areas 
of  southern  Illinois,  but  we  still  want  to 
share  what  we  have  with  those  less  for¬ 
tunate  in  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania 
and  Alabama  and  any  other  State  of  the 
Union  in  need. 

I  believe  that  to  take  a  less  forthright 
attitude  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty 
on  my  part  to  those  whom  I  represent. 
They  are  Christian-thinking  people  and 
I  believe  they  want  to  extend  a  hand  of 
fellowship,  friendship,  and  support. 
Think  of  this  poem,  “The  Bridge  Build¬ 
er.”  Let  us  build  a  bridge  of  economic 
stability  in  America,  not  by  borders,  not 
by  States. 

If  you  will  vote  “no”  on  the  Cramer 
substitute  and  cast  a  “yea”  vote  on  this 
bill  tomorrow,  you  will  be  building  a 
strong  economic  bridge — one  bridge  for 
America  and  one  for  all. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Carter]. 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  With  regard  to  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Gray],  and  this  bridge  that  he 
talks  about,  I  would  suggest  that  he 
ought  to  support  the  substitute  under 
which  we  will  build  a  highway  from  that 
bridge  to  his  district  so  that  his  district 
may  become  a  part  of  the  redevelopment 
of  the  whole  Nation.  I  believe  he  should 
give  consideration  to  a  bill  that  would 
support  not  only  highway  development, 
but  demonstration  health  facilities,  tim¬ 
ber  development  organizations,  mining 
area  restoration,  water  resource  study, 
vocational  education  facilities,  sewage 
treatment  works,  for  his  district  as  well. 
So  I  wish  he  would  give  serious  consider¬ 
ation  as  I  think  everyone  else  should,  to 
the  depressed  areas  of  the  country  out¬ 
side  of  Appalachia. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
speaking  in  the  interest  of  the  passage 
of  the  Appalachian  bill.  To  give  you  a 
concrete  example  of  the  way  darkness 
has  descended  into  the  Cumberlands,  I 
will  give  you  a  brief  history  of  Harlan 
County. 

Harlan  County  in  1910  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  10,000.  Coal  was  first  commer¬ 
cially  produced  in  that  county  in  1910. 
The  population  rose  to  70,000  by  1928 
and  15  million  tons  of  coal  per  year  were 
produced.  This  was  the  peak  of  the 
county’s  economy  and  population. 


About  this  time  the  loss  of  markets 
for  coal  began.  Then  later,  automation 
threw  thousands  of  miners  out  of  work. 
The  population  began  to  shrink  and  has 
shrunk  from  70,000  to  45,000.  The  em¬ 
ployment  situation  is  bad.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  people  are  out  of  work. 
They  live  in  substandard  homes  on  very 
poor  highways.  They  are  without  sani¬ 
tary  facilities  and  exist  largely  on  Gov¬ 
ernment-supplied  food. 

The  largest  coal  tipple  in  the  world  is 
in  Harlan  County  and  is  owned  by  the 
U.S.  Steel  Co.  The  wealth  is  sent  out  in 
thousands  of  coal  cars  each  day  to  the 
blast  furnaces  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan.  Very  little  is  left  of  this 
wealth  by  these  companies  in  Harlan  and 
in  the  other  counties  of  this  area. 

The  road  system  is  quite  poor.  We  only 
have  three  U.S.  Highways  traversing  the 
whole  area  of  the  Fifth  District. 

To  my  side  of  the  House,  I  would  state 
that  my  district  has  been  strictly  Repub¬ 
lican  since  1867.  Other  areas  have  re¬ 
ceived  much  more  regional  aid.  Where 
would  our  West  be  if  it  were  not  for  the 
high  dams  and  reclamation  projects? 

We  have  seen  TVA  punch  “holes  in  the 
darkness”  of  Tennessee,  part  of  Alabama, 
northern  Mississippi,  and  part  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  We  have  seen  what  the  Hoover 
and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  have  done  for 
the  West.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  plan  would  by  its  system  of  high¬ 
ways,  sewerage  disposal  plants,  health 
facilities,  conservation,  stream  pollution 
control,  remove  the  “night  which  has 
fallen  over  the  Cumberlands  and  Appa¬ 
lachia.” 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  south¬ 
eastern  Kentucky  on  his  maiden  speech 
in  this  Chamber.  The  gentleman  has 
correctly  stated  the  question  in  using 
Harlan  County  as  an  illustration.  Har¬ 
lan  County  is  typical  of  all  the  coal  min¬ 
ing  communities  throughout  eastern 
Kentucky.  My  colleague  from  Kentucky 
has  ably  stated  the  problem  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Members  in  this  Chamber 
will  not  let  the  opportunity  go  by  to  help 
an  area  and  to  assist  a  region  that  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  this  entire  country. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  the  remaining  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blat- 

NTKl. 

(Mr.  BLATNIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  with  reference  to 
the  language  which  appears  on  page  18, 
section  203(b)  of  the  land  stabilization, 
conservation,  and  erosion  control  section. 
In  connection  with  the  landowners  who 
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wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  grazing 
aspects  or  to  get  some  of  their  farmland 
improved  in  Appalachia  under  this  pro¬ 
gram,  and  assuming  for  instance  that  a 
small  marginal  farmer  wanted  to  improve 
a  couple  of  fields  of  small  acreage,  would 
this  particular  provision — based  upon  a 
reading  of  section  (b) ,  require  the  farmer 
to  produce  a  complicated  plan  or  would 
he  just  have  to  submit  a  simple  plan? 
How  would  that  provision  operate? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  is  well  versed  on  this 
point  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  there  is 
no  requirement  that  the  plan  encompass 
a  total  of  50  acres,  and  in  specific  reply 
to  the  gentleman’s  question,  if  a  farmer 
owned  less  than  50  acres,  for  example, 
and  desired  to  come  up  with  a  plan  for 
the  long-range  soil  stabilization  and  con¬ 
servation  of  his  particular  acreage, 
whether  it  be  by  terracing  or  by  the 
planting  of  legumes  or  something  of  this 
nature — whatever  would  meet  the  ap¬ 
proved  practices  recognized  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Committee  of  his  county,  or  be  it  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  then  they 
would  enter  into  a  simple  agreement 
with  him.  There  is  nothing  in  the  act 
that  would  require  that  a  total  of  50 
acres  be  encompassed.  But  the  act  states 
that  assistance  can  be  given  on  no  more 
than  50  acres.  That  is  the  limitation 
which  exists  in  the  law. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  will  yield  further,  if  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
correctly,  then  it  would  be  only  a  simple 
plan  on  that  portion  of  the  farm  that  he 
may  want  to  improve  as  pastureland  and 
the  ASC  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv¬ 
ice  will  be  the  agencies  within  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  who  will  furnish 
the  assistance  in  the  carrying  out  of  this 
operation,  and  the  ASC  administering 
this  program. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes;  the  gentleman  is 
essentially  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Appalachian  region  has 
many  natural  resources.  One  of  its  most 
abundant  resources — and  certainly  one 
of  its  most  valuable — is  the  annual 
rainfall. 

This  region  enjoys  one  of  the  highest 
annual  rainfalls  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  only  exceeded  by  some  sections  of  the 
southern  delta  and  some  sections  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Throughout  the  northern  half  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  great  lakes  dot 
the  terrain.  These  lakes  were  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  ice  age,  as  the  glaciers  pushed 
south.  Unfortunately  for  Appalachia, 
the  glacier  movement  stopped  short  of 
most  of  its  territory. 

As  a  consequence,  natural  impound¬ 
ments,  which  these  northern  lakes  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  area,  are  not  found  in 
Appalachia.  The  impoundments  must  be 
man  made,  just  as  they  were  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley. 
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If  they  are  not  created,  a  good  bit  of 
the  developable  land  in  Appalachia  will 
remain  unsuitable  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  because  of  periodic  floods.  And 
because  there  is  such  a  shortage  of  level 
land  in  Appalachia,  the  necessity  for  its 
protection  becomes  even  more  obvious. 

Furthermore,  this  high  average  rain¬ 
fall,  which  now  spills  down  the  slopes  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  into  raging 
streams,  can  be  put  to  far  better  recre¬ 
ational,  industrial,  and  residential  use  if 
it  is  properly  impounded. 

The  natural  beauty  of  Appalachia  will 
only  be  fully  utilized  when  its  water  is 
controlled.  This  controlled  water,  held 
in  big  and  small  reservoirs,  will  insure 
the  development  of  a  year-round  recre¬ 
ation  industry  in  Appalachia. 

These  same  impoundments  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  constant  supply  of  clean  water 
for  industrial  apd  residential  use. 

The  purpose  of  section  206  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  coordinated  plan  under  which 
these  impoundments  can  be  programed 
and  constructed.  This  section  requires  a 
comprehnesive,  regionwide  survey  of  all 
of  the  Appalachian  water  resources  and 
a  recommendation  as  to  how  each  re¬ 
source  can  be  best  exploited. 

Specifically,  this  study,  which  will  be 
coordinated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  will  have  three  objectives: 

First.  To  consider  the  needs  for  water 
resources  development  in  terms  of  total 
economic  development  of  the  region  and 
to  assess  how  such  development  can  stim¬ 
ulate  economic  growth. 

Second.  To  relate  potentials  for  water 
resources  deveopment  to  other  actions 
planned  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

Third.  To  develop  a  general  plan  and 
action  program  in  keeping  with  regional 
planning. 

In  meeting  these  objectives,  full  con¬ 
sideration  will  be  given  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  general  plan  that  would  assist 
Appalachia  to  compete  with  other  re¬ 
gions  of  the  Nation,  taking  into  account 
the  impacts  of  such  a  developmental  pro¬ 
gram  on  those  regions.  The  plan  and 
specific  projects  will  be  formulated  un¬ 
der  current  administration  guidelines 
and  procedures  governing  river  basin 
and  project  planning  which  are  printed 
in  Senate  Document  No.  97. 

To  complete  this  study,  the  Secretary 
is  directed  to  work  closely  with  all  agen¬ 
cies,  Federal,  State,  and  local,  which 
have  an  interest  in  this  subject. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  interest  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  would  be  totally  protected 
under  this  section.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  Secretary  would  overlap  or  du¬ 
plicate  any  of  the  TVA  programs.  With 
the  assistance  of  TVA  and  the  other 
Federal  agencies  and  the  Commission, 
general  planning  criteria  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  basis  for  preparation  of 
the  plan,  consistent  with  the  study  ob¬ 
jectives  and  sound  planning  objectives. 
This  framework  would  provide  the  basis 
for  TVA  to  assess  its  program  in  view 
of  the  study  objectives,  and  to  consider 
further  water  resources  development  in 
the  TVA  portion  of  Appalachia  which  it 
would  accomplish  consistent  with  the 
overall  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
region. 


It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this 
comprehensive  plan  in  no  way  commits 
the  President  or  the  Congress  to  its 
findings.  Each  of  the  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  within  the  plan  will  require 
new  authorization.  While  this  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  will  become  part  of  the 
overall  regional  plan  to  be  developed  by 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
it  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  blanket 
authorization. 

Current  procedures  established  by  law 
for  seeking  congressional  authorization 
and  appropriations  for  water  resource 
projects  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  plan 
implementation  and  administration.  It 
is  not  contemplated  that  either  a  new 
Federal  agency  or  Government  corpora¬ 
tion  would  be  required  for  this  purpose. 
The  scope  of  the  program  would  be  sim¬ 
ilar  to  program  recommendations  con¬ 
tained  in  river  basin  studies  such  as  the 
Delaware  River.  The  plan  would  em¬ 
brace  the  programs  of  the  Federal  and 
State  agencies  concerned  who  would  be 
responsible  for  implementing  their  pro¬ 
grams  under  their  procedures. 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
contents  of  the  bill  and  the  objectives  of 
the  whole  regional  approach  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachia  program  all  are  directed  at  the 
most  severely  distressed  area  in  America. 

I  shall  attempt  to  limit  myself  to  one 
major  proposal  being  advanced  by  the 
other  side  to  the  whole  of  the  bill,  and 
that  is  the  criteria  for  AWA  and  area 
redevelopment  applied  to  these  counties. 

First.  When  the  accelerated  public 
works  bill  was  brought  up — and  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  one  of  the  authors,  and  one  of 
the  many  sponsors  of  the  program — it 
worked  splendidly.  The  accelerated 
public  works  program,  like  the  area  re¬ 
development  program,  is  a  proposal  in 
which  there  is  primary  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  in  terms  of  grants  that  is  literally 
a  rifleshot  into  a  given  community  for 
a  specific  purpose — water  facilities,  nurs¬ 
ing  homes,  hospitals,  streets  and  lighting, 
and  so  forth,  for  short-term  immediate 
assistance.  The  ARA  is  to  encourage 
private  industry  on  a  longer  term  range. 
But  the  whole  concept  of  this  area  re¬ 
development  is  a  continuity  not  only  of 
geography  but  a  continuity  of  history  in 
which  depletion  of  resources  character¬ 
izes  the  source  of  the  economic  problems 
which  cause  them  all.  The  problems  are 
quite  similar,  whether  it  be  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Pennsylvania,  eastern  Tennessee, 
eastern  Kentuoky,  or  western  North 
Carolina,  or  north-central  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  There  is  a  concept.  There 
is  a  continuity,  and  the  concept  of  this 
regional  approach  involves  areas  which 
are  rural  and  semirural. 

Let  us  say  we  undertake  a  project,  and 
let  us  say  it  will  be  a  vocational  training 
school.  It  will  most  likely  serve  an  area, 
and  within  that  area  will  be  several 
counties.  We  call  it  multicounty — five, 
six,  or  seven.  It  will  happen  once  in  a 
while  that  these  four,  five,  or  six  de¬ 
pressed  counties  that  need  help  will  be 
adjacent  to  a  county  a  little  better  off, 
primarily  a  municipality.  This  merely 
says  when  such  instances  arise  the  pro- 
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gram  to  be  undertaken  will  serve  the  best 
interests  of  most  of  the  people.  Say  we 
have  a  municipality  nearby  in  proximity 
or  encircled  by  five  distressed  counties. 
It  would  not  take  much  more  money  to 
enlarge  the  facilities  for  vocational  train¬ 
ing  and  other  school  facilities  with  mini¬ 
mum  costs  which  will  be  utilized  in  train¬ 
ing  untrained  and  unskilled  youngsters 
or  dropouts  from  the  rural  area.  Under 
this  program  the  people  will  likewise  seek 
employment  now  that  they  have  a  school 
in  that  urban  center.  The  same  would 
be  true  if  you  had  a  health  center. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  utilize  the  medi¬ 
cal  facilities  of  a  community  such  as  that 
and  expanding  it  somewhat  in  the  service 
of  the  surrounding  rural  area  than  to 
build  small,  inadequate  medical  centers 
in  each  of  the  counties? 

This  concept  is  better  than  eliminating 
certain  counties  and  having  a  patch- 
work  type  of  operation,  the  only  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  erect  barriers  or  to 
erect  impediments  and  make  it  more 
difficult  to  have  an  effective  program. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  has  one  purpose — regional  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  The  argument  that 
there  are  no  standards  for  eligibility  of 
counties  to  receive  assistance,  misses  the 
whole  point  of  the  regional  approach  to 
economic  development. 

The  regional  effort  outlined  in  this  bill 
calls  for  a  combination  of  the  best  ef¬ 
forts  of  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  areas 
of  Appalachia.  The  small,  sparsely  set¬ 
tled  counties  of  the  region  cannot  hope 
to  take,  on  their  own,  the  steps  that  are 
essential  to  future  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  They  must  join  with  their  more 
prosperous  neighbors  in  a  common  effort. 

This  cooperation  is  essential — it  is  the 
major  objective  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Appalachian  States  who  signed  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Commission  and  who  gave  then1 
total  support  to  this  bill  in  their  state¬ 
ments  to  the  House  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee. 

This  cooperation  cannot  take  place  if 
the  funds  which  are  to  be  spent  under 
this  bill  can  only  be  spent  in  the  counties 
eligible  for  accelerated  public  works.  I 
would  like  to  use  a  hypothetical  example 
to  illustrate  this  point. 

If  we  are  to  create  regional  health 
centers  under  section  202  of  this  bill,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  restrict  the  location 
of  these  centers  only  to  poor  counties. 
Let  us  assume  that  a  regional  health  cen¬ 
ter  is  to  serve  a  combination  of  five 
counties.  The  road  patterns  in  those 
five  counties  might  lead  to  a  convergence 
of  the  best  roads  at  a  single  locality.  Yet 
that  locality  might  be  located  in  a  county 
which  is  ineligible  under  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act.  If  this  amendment 
were  to  be  adopted,  those  five  counties 
would  have  to  plan  the  location  of  the 
regional  health  center  at  a  site  outside 
of  the  ineligible  county.  Such  an  arbi¬ 
trary  restriction  might  destroy  the  value 
of  such  a  center. 

This  same  kind  of  example  can  extend 
to  all  of  the  sections  of  this  bill.  A  voca¬ 
tional  training  center  might  best  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  county  ineligible  by  acceler¬ 
ated  public  works  standards.  The  same 
thing  might  be  true  for  an  airport  which 


could  be  assisted  under  section  214,  the 
supplemental  grant  section. 

Alternatively,  suppose  a  somewhat 
urbanized  county  is  eligible  for  acceler¬ 
ated  public  works  but  its  future  is  dark¬ 
ened  by  water  pollution  originating  in 
an  upstream  area  that  is  not  eligible. 
Under  this  amendment,  the  accelerated 
public  works  eligible  county  could  not  be 
helped  by  a  sewage  treatment  facility 
upstream. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  would 
wish  to  create  such  an  inflexible  stand¬ 
ard  which  would,  in  effect,  create  imped¬ 
iments,  obstruct,  and  waste  the  dollars 
invested.  If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  have 
stated  in  its  preamble  and  I  quote: 

The  public  Investments  made  in  the  region 
under  this  act  shall  be  concentrated  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  significant  potential  for 
future  growth  and  where  the  expected  return 
on  public  dollars  invested  will  be  the  greatest. 

This  amendment  would  make  such  an 
investment  policy  impossible.  It  would 
require  us  to  scatter  our  investments  in 
only  those  counties  that  are  eligible  under 
accelerated  public  works  standards. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  apparent  rhyme 
or  reason  to  the  accelerated  public  works 
standard  in  terms  of  measuring  need 
within  the  Appalachian  region. 

There  are  at  present  76  Appalachian 
counties  which  are  ineligible  for  acceler¬ 
ated  public  works  assistance.  This  leaves 
284  of  the  counties  eligible  under  that 
act.  In  the  284  counties  that  are  eligible 
for  accelerated  public  works  assistance, 
30.1  percent  of  the  families  have  an  in¬ 
come  of  below  $3,000  a  year.  In  the  76 
counties  which  are  ineligible,  30.6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  families  suffer  from  such  a 
low  living  standard. 

The  present  per  capita  income  in  the 
284  eligible  counties  is  $1,411.  The  per 
capita  income  in  the  76  which  are  in¬ 
eligible  is  $1,426. 

I  submit  that  these  differences  are  so 
minute  as  to  be  nonexistent.  Yet  this 
amendment  would  require  us  to  make  a 
distinction  as  to  where  dollars  could  be 
spent. 

Let  me  give  you  an  even  more  reveal¬ 
ing  set  of  figures.  In  one  of  the  counties 
in  the  State  of  Washington  which  is 
eligible  for  accelerated  public  works,  the 
per  capita  income  is  $1,914.  Contrast 
that  to  the  per  capita  income  in  Oconee 
County  in  South  Carolina  which  is  in¬ 
eligible  for  accelerated  public  works. 
That  per  capita  income  is  $1,094. 

Or  let  us  look  at  Bay  County  in  Michi¬ 
gan  which  is  eligible  for  accelerated  pub¬ 
lic  works  and  has  a  per  capita  income  of 
$1,719.  Then  contrast  that  to  Monroe 
County  in  eastern  Kentucky  which  is 
ineligible  for  accelerated  public  works 
and  which  has  a  per  capita  income  of 
$763. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  accelerated 
public  works  standards  are  arbitrary, 
too  rigid,  and  would  not  truly  measure 
the  need  in  any  given  section  of  the 
country  and  the  application  of  those 
standards  will  certainly  thwart  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  regional  development  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  one  of 
Appalachia’s  greatest  problems  is  its  lack 
of  cities  and  towns.  This  is  a  region  in 


which  50  percent  of  the  people  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  rural  as  against  only  30  percent 
nationally.  One  of  the  main  objectives 
of  the  Appalachian  program  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  stronger  ties  between  the  rural 
areas  and  the  urban  areas  of  the  region. 

Knox  County,  Tern).,  and  Buncombe 
County,  N.C.,  are  growing  urban  centers 
that  are  surrounded  by  small  rural  coun¬ 
ties  whose  economic  development  will 
have  to  be  closely  tied  to  these  growing 
urban  centers. 

In  the  past  the  economic  problems  of 
Appalachia  have  been  primarily  solved 
by  an  outmigration  of  those  people  who 
could  not  find  work  within  the  region. 
They  left  for  other  parts  of  the  country — 
primarily  the  large  cities  of  the  East  and 
Middle  West. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  offers  an  alter¬ 
native.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  Ap¬ 
palachia  can  find  employment  within  the 
region  but  it  can  only  be  found  in  those 
places  which  can  attract  industry.  I 
believe  that  this  bill  will  permit  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  small  rural  counties  to 
commute  to  their  jobs.  They  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  where  they  obviously  want 
to  live  in  the  hills  and  hollows  of  Ap¬ 
palachia. 

Commuting  to  work  has  become  one  of 
the  dominant  patterns  of  American  life. 
Our  metropolitan  areas  are  filled  with 
people  who  spend  from  1  to  3  hours  a  day 
making  the  trip  back  and  forth  to  their 
business. 

In  such  metropolitan  areas  that  time 
spent  commuting  may  only  take  them  a 
distance  of  10  to  18  miles  each  way. 
With  good  roads,  with  other  decent 
facilities,  that  time  in  Appalachia  could 
cover  far  larger  distances. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  what  regionalism 
is  all  about  in  Appalachia.  I  urge  you 
not  to  create  an  arbitrary  obstacle  that 
would  thwart  the  achievement  of  that 
regional  goal. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  give  you 
many  other  illustrations  in  which  (a)  the 
aid  is  not  an  adequate  reflection  of  the 
need,  and  (b)  we  need  to  attack  these 
problems  on  an  areawide  and  multi¬ 
county  basis  which  combine  to  make  an 
overall  regional  program  in  which  the 
problem,  the  people,  the  end  result,  and 
the  root  causes  are  all  considered. 

I  am  not  going  to  tolerate  any  more 
all  this  talk  of  these  people  who  have  a 
substitute,  who  have  opposed  everything 
and  anything  in  whatever  form  we  have 
proposed  in  the  18  years  I  have  been 
here.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins]  and  I,  15  years  ago 
brought  up  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  which  finally — and  I  congratulate 
him  and  his  associates — got  through  last 
year,  over  undying  opposition  of  these 
opponents  of  this  bill.  The  Water  Pol¬ 
lution  Control  Act  was  finally  passed  in 
spite  of  their  opposition. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Let  me  complete  my 
litany. 

The  area  redevelopment  bill,  every  line, 
every  chapter,  in  the  whole  bill  was 
opposed  and  they  proposed  a  substitute. 
The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  was  called 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  the  worst 
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piece  of  legislation  that  has  ever  been 
advocated  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
mentioned  my  name? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  No. 

What  is  the  issue?  The  issue  is,  This 
is  the  first  most  important  attack  on  the 
problem  and  will  help  the  people  who 
need  it  most.  It  will  assist  15.3  million 
people  living  in  depressed  parts  of  11 
States. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  as  reported  be 
adopted  without  change. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  amazing  to  me  to  see  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  condemning  so  vehe¬ 
mently  the  test  that  they  themselves  pro¬ 
posed — and  the  gentleman  was  one  of 
the  major  proponents  of  the  test — of 
what  is  a  depressed  area  under  area  re¬ 
development  and  under  accelerated  pub¬ 
lic  works.  Now  we  are  adopting  that 
test  on  the  basis  of  where  there  are  needs 
because  of  unemployment  throughout 
America. 

Then  we  are  trying  to  make  a  good 
program  out  of  what  is  a  bad  program 
relating  to  Appalachia — a  good  highway 
program  out  of  what  is  a  bad  one  in 
Appalachia. 

We  are  trying  to  put  within  proper 
focus  these  programs  that  have  long- 
range  effect  on  unemployment  and  may 
do  something  about  it.  We  opposed  ac¬ 
celerated  public  works  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  it  failed  and  it  will  continue 
to  fail.  The  record  of  it  proves  that  it 
failed.  There  is  no  question  about  it — 
when  it  costs  an  average  of  more  than 
$10,000  per  man-year  to  provide  one  ad¬ 
ditional  job  on  a  temporary  basis  on  a 
make-work  public  works  project  pro¬ 
gram.  That  is  an  utter  failure.  It  was 
such  a  bad  failure  that  the  Congress  did 
not  even  see  fit  to  authorize  any  addi¬ 
tional  authorization  for  it  last  year. 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  was  such  a  fail¬ 
ure  in  its  application  that  they  did  not 
even  see  fit  to  appropriate  any  more 
money  for  it.  These  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  The  test  of  what  is  a  de¬ 
pressed  area  is  the  only  thing  adopted  in 
the  substitute  and  the  program  in  the 
substitute  is  one  that  has  a  long-range 
effect. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Appalachia  bill.  I  rep¬ 
resent  14  counties  comprising  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

We  are  ready  to  go  with  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  The  highway  provision 
alone,  contained  therein,  will  open  up  a 
new  vista  of  industrial  and  tourist  de¬ 
velopment,  which  will  give  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  ourselves.  Give  us  the 
tools  and  we  will  do  the  job. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  measure. 

(Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro¬ 
posed  Appalachian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1965  presents  a  comprehen¬ 
sive,  long-range  plan  for  Appalachia. 
The  enactment  of  this  bill  should  pro¬ 
vide  this  mountain  region  with  a  basis 
for  economic  rehabilitation  and  growth. 
At  last  millions  of  people  in  Appalachia 
will  have  some  reason  to  hope  that  they 
and  their  children  will  not  live  out  their 
lives  in  poverty  and  despair.  And  when 
I  am  talking  of  Appalachia,  I  am  think¬ 
ing  also  of  those  counties  of  New  York 
State — the  counties  along  its  southern 
border  which  share  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  rest  of  Appalachia. 

This  bill  is  needed  because  Appalachia 
is  a  hard  core  of  underdevelopment  in 
this  country.  It  is  needed  because  State 
and  local  government  efforts  in  the 
region  have  not  sufficed. 

Despite  local  bootstrap  efforts  to  over¬ 
come  unemployment  and  poverty,  unem¬ 
ployment  and  poverty  persist.  A  low 
level  of  educational  achievement  and  a 
high  incidence  of  public  assistance  cases 
persist.  An  inadequate  tax  base  and  a 
lack  of  regional  coordination  have  frus¬ 
trated  attempts  to  solve  problems  which 
expand  with  each  year  of  neglect. 

No  one  State  or  locality  can,  by  itself, 
solve  the  problems  of  polluted  and  wasted 
water  resources  in  Appalachia.  No  one 
State  or  locality  can  salvage  the  wasted 
land,  and  all  the  wasted  human  re¬ 
sources.  A  coordinated  approach  is 
needed. 

This  approach  is  provided  in  this  bill. 
The  creation  of  the  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Commission  will  furnish  a  focal 
point  for  Appalachian  programs  and 
projects.  It  will  be  a  forum  where  the 
States,  citizens,  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  can  come  together  to  consider  the 
problems  of  the  region.  This  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  our  democratic  traditions. 

Democracy  and  the  national  interest 
will  certainly  be  served  by  this  coordi¬ 
nated  regional  approach.  As  the  report 
of  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  said: 

In  the  future,  Appalachia’s  potential  of 
timberland,  fossil  energy,  and  recreational 
water  and  wilderness  will  be  required  for  the 
satisfaction  of  our  national  goals.  But  fur¬ 
ther  resource  activity  in  the  region — if  un¬ 
coordinated  in  its  timing  or  its  relationship 
to  human  and  social  capital — could  repeat 
the  past  pattern  and  make  little  more  than 
a  piecemeal  improvement  of  the  Appalachian 
social  and  economic  substructure. 

This  statement  by  the  Commission  is 
not  to  be  taken  lightly,  as  the  long-con¬ 
tinuing  problems  of  Appalachia  aptly  il¬ 
lustrate.  A  major,  comprehensive  effort 
must  be  made,  and  I  hope  that  the  leg¬ 
islation  we  are  considering  will  generate 
that  effort. 

In  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  true  resource  improvement 
can  be  visualized.  The  construction  of 
roads,  for  example,  will  open  up  areas  to 
tourism  and  allow  residents  to  commute 
to  employment  centers.  Additional  roads 
will  allow  schools  to  be  consolidated  and 
thus  provide  better  teaching  facilities. 

Medical  centers  will  be  constructed  in 
areas  where  they  are  most  needed  to 
build  up  the  health  of  residents.  The 
construction  of  additional  sewers  will 


help  clean  up  streams  and  provide  a  more 
healthful  environment. 

Basic  improvements  are  also  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  survey  of  water  re¬ 
sources  and  the  study  of  strip  and  sur¬ 
face  mining  provided  for  in  this  bill. 
These  surveys  are  necessary  first  steps 
in  comprehensive  rehabilitation  of  land 
and  water. 

Another  of  the  constructive  provisions 
of  this  bill  provides  supplementary 
grants-in-aid  to  allow  communities  to 
participate  in  existing  Federal  programs. 
Too  often  Appalachian  communities 
have  not  been  able  to  participate  fully 
in  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the 
construction  of  hospitals,  airports,  and 
other  public  facilities.  They  are  too 
poor  to  provide  the  required  percentage 
of  matching  funds  necessary  to  obtain 
these  public  facilities,  and  become  poorer 
because  they  do  not  have  the  facilities. 
They  cannot  attract  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  or  keep  their  young  people.  The 
downward  economic  spiral  is  accelerated. 

The  provision  of  supplementary 
grants-in-aid  will  help  local  communi¬ 
ties  participate  in  those  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  which  stimulate  the  economy. 

The  carefully  studied  sections  in  the 
bill  are  intended  to  help  bring  the  lag¬ 
ging  Appalachian  region  up  toward  a 
decent  economic  level. 

I  am  concerned  that,  while  certain 
counties  of  New  York  State  have  prob¬ 
lems  similar  to  Appalachia,  New  York 
State  is  not  participating  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  program.  In  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  the  State  of  New  York  was  invited 
to  participate  in  the  planning  of  the 
Appalachian  program  but  declined  to  do 
so.  Several  other  Appalachian  States 
did  not  participate  at  first  but  came  in 
later.  New  York  never  did. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  section  of  New  York  was  not 
included  in  the  original  study  and  bill. 
However,  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy’s 
timely  amendment  to  S.  3  as  it  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate  has  opened  the 
door  for  the  inclusion  of  that  part  of 
New  York  State  which  is  really  a  part  of 
Appalachia.  The  southern  tier  coun¬ 
ties  of  New  York  that  lie  adjacent  to  the 
northernmost  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  are  already  included  in  S.  3,  are 
part  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  chain 
and  share  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
their  neighbors  across  the  State  line. 
Many  communities  are  relatively  iso¬ 
lated.  Young  people  are  leaving  th° 
region. 

A  high  percentage  of  the  families  have 
disturbingly  low  incomes.  As  Senator 
Kennedy  pointedly  remarked  in  intro¬ 
ducing  his  amendment: 

Of  the  199,000  families  in  the  13  counties 
of  the  southern  tier,  more  than  23,000 — 
nearly  12  percent — have  incomes  of  under 
$2,000  a  year,  according  to  the  1960  census. 
In  fact,  these  New  York  counties  are  less  free 
from  poverty  than  many  counties  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  S.  3. 

Their  educational  attainments  are 
comparable  to  those  in  the  rest  of  Appa¬ 
lachia  and  far  below  the  average  for  the 
United  States.  Thus,  in  the  13  New 
York  counties  referred  to  by  Senator 
Kennedy’s  amendment,  of  the  men  and 
women  25  years  of  age  and  over,  only  14.5 
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percent  have  completed  4  years  of  high 
school,  compared  with  45  percent  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  refer  to  a  few  of  the  statements 
by  leaders  and  other  representative 
citizens  of  these  southern  tier  counties 
to  illustrate  my  point  and  to  show  how 
the  development  programs  under  this 
bill  might  bring  about  a  revival  of  well¬ 
being  and  progress  in  this  area. 

In  Salamanca,  in  Cattaraugus  County, 
just  north  of  Allegany  State  Park,  Mayor 
Keith  L.  Reed  has  reported  that  about 
300  of  the  town’s  population  of  8,400  now 
draw  unemployment  checks.  Many 
more  have  exhausted  their  benefits  or 
were  not  eligible  for  them  in  the  first 
place.  For  the  past  10  years  the  town 
has  been  going  downhill.  The  repair 
yards  of  the  Erie-Lackawanna  Railroad, 
once  the  economic  backbone  of  the  area, 
have  gradually  been  closed  down,  and 
only  two  furniture  factories  and  some 
small  industries  remain.  Mayor  Reed 
states  flatly: 

We  need  help  now.  We’ve  got  a  sewer 
system  to  build.  Taxes  are  going  up  and  the 
number  of  jobs  Is  going  down.  I  hope  the 
Appalachia  program  can  give  us  something. 

The  Appalachia  program  could  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  to  build  such  a  sewer. 

Two  counties  to  the  east,  in  Steuben 
County,  Mayor  Harold  A.  Hogue  of  Hor- 
nel  tells  a  similar  story.  Here  too,  the 
Erie-Lackawanna  shop  was  shut  down, 
its  work  shifted  to  Pennsylvania,  leaving 
a  wide  gap  in  employment.  Mayor 
Hogue  declared: 

We’re  miles  and  miles  from  the  main  high¬ 
ways.  We  need  help.  We  need  an  express¬ 
way,  sewers,  and  a  water  conservation  proj¬ 
ect. 

About  80  percent  of  the  funds  under 
the  Appalachia  Regional  Development 
Act  are  designated  for  highway  con¬ 
struction,  to  provide  better  access  to  com¬ 
munities  just  like  Mayor  Hogue’s. 

Still  further  east,  in  Binghamton  in 
Broome  County,  Mayor  John  J.  Bums 
explains  that  welfare  costs  in  his  city 
have  risen  to  the  point  of  being  the  cost- 
list  item  in  Binghamton’s  annual 
budget  of  $15  million.  He  continues: 

What  we  need  Is  Federal  help  in  retraining 
those  made  jobless  by  automation  and  the 
less  educated.  We  also  need  development  of 
our  water  resources. 

Between  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  the  Appalachian  program,  these 
needs  can  be  met. 

Route  17  runs  through  this  southern 
tier  of  counties.  If  it  could  be  made 
into  an  expressway — and,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  could  be  expected  to  provide 
the  impetus  necessary  for  such  an  ex¬ 
pressway — more  industry  would  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  these  counties,  as  transport  to 
markets  becomes  easier  and  faster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
State  of  New  York  should  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  great  regional  program  at  its 
inception.  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
providing  that  the  inclusion  of  these 
southern  tier  counties  in  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  program  be  studied  by  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  Regional  Commission  will  result  in 
extending  the  program  for  the  benefit  of 
New  York  State. 


All  parts  of  Appalachia,  including  its 
New  York  counties,  should  participate  in 
this  program.  We  must  raise  the  eco¬ 
nomic  level  of  the  entire  Appalachian 
region.  We  can  start  by  passing  this 
bill  and  demonstrating  our  belief,  as  we 
did  when  we  passed  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964,  that  this  country  must 
do  everything  possible  to  wipe  out  pov¬ 
erty  and  misery  wherever  it  occurs. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
needs  of  the  Appalachian  region  of 
America  are  great. 

For  over  10  years  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  and  the  various  administra¬ 
tions  which  have  succeeded  each  other 
have  looked  to  this  region  and  have  de¬ 
plored  the  vast  spectacle  of  an  area  that 
is  clearly  rich  in  fine  workers  and  great 
natural  resources,  falling  into  poverty, 
or  remaining  mired  in  the  poverty  into 
which  it  had  previously  fallen. 

We  have  had  attempts  in  the  past  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  Appalachian 
area.  The  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
which  I  have  supported  in  the  past, 
brought  some  help.  Other  acts  passed 
by  the  Congress  brought  partial  help. 
But  there  was  never  a  concentrated  effort 
to  bring  about  the  rehabilitation  of  that 
area.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Devel¬ 
opment  Act  of  1965  proposes  to  make 
such  an  effort,  and  so  I  shall  support  it. 

This  is  a  bill  that  brings  a  broad  range 
of  help  to  the  Appalachian  region.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  detail  the  various 
programs  which  are  proposed,  but  some 
comment  is  certainly  in  order  on  their 
general  nature. 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  transporta¬ 
tion  is  the  lifeblood  of  any  nation.  Under 
provisions  of  this  bill,  the  construction 
of  highways,  both  primary  and  second¬ 
ary,  will  move  forward  at  a  greatly  ac¬ 
celerated  pace.  The  construction  of  such 
roads  will  undoubtedly  contribute  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  the  attraction  of  tourists 
to  this  area,  which  is  one  of  the  scenic 
wonderlands  of  the  world.  The  mountain 
barriers  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
will  no  longer  be  barriers  to  trade  and 
transportation.  Highway  routes  through 
these  mountains  will  become  not  only 
avenues  through  which  visitors  may  come 
to  view  the  natural  beauties  of  the  area, 
but  will  also  be  the  avenues  along  which 
new  commerce  may  flow,  and  beside 
which  new  industries  may  grow. 

There  are  also  provisions  for  the  health 
services  in  the  Appalachian  region.  Too 
long  have  too  many  people  of  this  region 
suffered  the  deprivations  brought  about 
by  ill  health.  Too  long  have  they  lacked 
the  consultant  value  of  excellent  clinics 
in  the  field  of  maternal  care,  child  care, 
mental  health,  and  communicable  dis¬ 
eases.  Through  this  bill  it  is  proposed  to 
open  new  dimensions  in  health  facilities 
in  the  Appalachian  region,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  outpatient  treatment.  This 
may  be  a  most  significant  part  of  this  act. 

There  are  provisions  also  for  land 
stabilization,  conservation,  and  erosion 
control.  We  have,  in  the  past  Congress, 
made  bold  new  steps  in  the  field  of  con¬ 
servation.  We  are  proposing  new  steps 
in  this  Congress,  and  I  believe  them  to 
be  good  ones.  In  the  Appalachian 
region,  with  its  vast  range  of  mountains 
and  hills,  we  are  plagued  with  the  ever 
present  problem  of  hillside  erosion.  It 


is  a  problem  that  has  reduced  farming 
productivity  and  one  that  has  also 
scarred  the  beauty  of  the  region. 
Through  a  program  of  land  utilization, 
the  control  of  runoff,  and  other  allied 
programs,  it  is  now  proposed  to  meet 
this  problem — to  reclaim  land  and  to 
conserve  both  its  use  and  its  beauty  for 
the  future.  Closely  allied  to  this  is  the 
program  of  timber  management,  through 
which  it  is  hoped  that  the  beautiful 
forests  of  this  region  may  not  only  be 
preserved  for  future  generations,  but 
may  be  made  even  more  productive  than 
they  were  in  the  past  when  timber  was 
a  major  industry  of  the  region. 

Of  enormous  significance  is  that  pro¬ 
gram  which  proposes  to  reclaim  the  coal 
lands  of  this  region.  If  you  have 
traveled  through  this  region,  as  I  have  so 
often  traveled  through  my  own  district, 
you  may  see  the  scarred  landscape  that 
strip  mining  has  left  in  its  wake.  If 
you  will  linger  with  us  in  the  coal  region, 
you  may  learn  of  the  mine  fires,  the  mine 
subsidence,  the  stream  pollution  that  we 
live  with  daily.  That  an  expanded  pro¬ 
gram  of  reclamation  of  these  coal  lands 
is  included  in  this  bill  would  be  sufficient 
reason  for  my  support.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  it  coupled  with  so  many  other  good 
provisions.  Closely  tied  to  this  is  the 
water  resources  program,  which  will  not 
only  control  floods,  but  which  will  also 
contribute  to  the  fight  against  stream 
pollution. 

There  are  new  provisions  in  the  field 
of  vocational  education,  sewage  treat¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  important  provisions  to 
provide  assistance  to  local  communities 
who  cannot  raise  sufficient  local  money 
to  take  advantage  of  such  programs  as 
the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  and  for  the 
other  sections  of  this  bill  I  have  not 
mentioned,  I  am  supporting  this  bill 
enthusiastically. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  not  a  per¬ 
fect  bill.  There  are  amendments  which 
I  would  like  to  see  included  in  this  bill 
which  would  strengthen  certain  sections 
which  deal  with  strip  mining,  and  I 
would  like  also  to  see  an  amendment  to 
provide  for  needed  assistance  to  people 
whose  homes  have  suffered  mine  subsi¬ 
dence.  But  to  attempt  to  amend  this 
bill  here  on  the  floor  would  mean  the 
problem  of  the  resolution  of  these 
amendments  in  a  House-Senate  confer¬ 
ence,  and  this  is  clearly  undesirable  at 
this  particular  time.  Delay  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill  would  only  add  days,  or 
weeks,  or  possibly  months  to  the  time 
it  would  go  into  effect.  There  is  no 
reason  to  delay,  so  I  will  support  the  bill 
with  no  amendments  in  the  interest  of 
seeing  it  passed  and  made  effective  now. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  regional 
bill.  It  is  indeed.  It  is  not  the  first, 
and  it  will  benefit  a  region  that  sorely 
needs  benefits.  But  I  hope  that  all  my 
colleagues  will  realize  that  the  rebuild¬ 
ing,  the  reclamation  of  the  Appalachian 
area  will  benefit  not  only  Appalachia. 
Whatever  prosperity  this  brings  to  our 
region  will  redound  to  the  prosperity  of 
all  America.  It  may  not  be  the  perfect 
bill  we  would  like  to  see  written.  But 
it  is  a  good  bill,  a  needed  bill,  and  a  bill 
that  is  needed  today.  I  will  support  it 
vigorously. 
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Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding — 
and  may  I  commend  and  congratulate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama  ahd  his  committee  for  reporting 
this  measure  to  the  House.  This  is  an 
important  bill. 

I  rise  in  unqualified  and  unequivocal 
support  of  S.  3,  the  Appalachia  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

I  know  the  urgency  of  this  legislation, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  its  necessity.  I 
know  its  need. 

I  know  something  of  what  it  means  to 
be  caught  in  the  grinding  gears  of  pov¬ 
erty  for  generation  after  generation.  I 
know  what  it  means  to  be  deprived  of 
livelihood,  to  be  deprived  of  oppor¬ 
tunity — to  be  deprived  of  education — to 
be  deprived  of  the  basic  ideal  of  equal 
opportunity  inherent  in  a  democratic 
society.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  faces 
of  people. 

I  know  the  effect  of  these  denials — the 
effect  of  this  human  erosion,  because  it 
exists  in  many  of  the  counties  of  my 
district  which  stretches  across  Tennessee 
from  the  Alabama  to  the  Kentucky 
borders. 

I  have  seen  the  face  of  poverty  and  it 
is  not  pretty. 

I  have  seen  men  grown  old  beyond  their 
years  because  of  the  economic  trap  that 
has  condemned  them  to  lives  of  futility 
and  disillusionment. 

I  have  seen  women  bent  by  despair 
and  hopelessness  in  the  desperate  strag¬ 
gle  to  feed  their  families. 

I  have  seen  children  denied  an  educa¬ 
tion  because  they  had  no  shoes. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
couched  in  terms  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment — of  highway  development — of  de¬ 
velopment  of  natural  resources.  It  em¬ 
braces  an  11 -State  area  that  includes 
165,000  square  miles  and  more  than  15 
million  people.  It  involves  8.5  percent 
of  our  total  population. 

It  includes  a  5 -year  road  construction 
program  to  cost  $1.2  billion — $840  mil¬ 
lion  from  the  Federal  Government  and 
$340  million  from  the  States. 

It  includes  a  program  of  health  cen¬ 
ter  construction. 

It  includes  preparation  of  a  program 
of  water  resource  development. 

It  includes  an  accelerated  program  of 
vocational  education. 

It  includes  reclamation  of  areas  eroded 
by  strip  mining  and  revival  of  timber 
development. 

It  includes  an  effort  to  revitalize  the 
bituminous  coal  industry. 

It  includes  urban  devlopment  plan¬ 
ning  grants  and  grants  to  local  develop¬ 
ment  units. 

This  is  a  program  keyed  to  the  com¬ 
munity  level,  a  program  in  which  the 
States  will  have  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  planning  through  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Commission. 

It  is  a  program  keyed  to  resource  de¬ 
velopment — a  program  aimed  at  creat¬ 
ing  the  climate  in  which  the  private, 
sector  of  the  economy  can  move  in  and 
operate  in  accordance  with  our  free  en¬ 
terprise  system  to  create  jobs  and  op¬ 
portunities. 


It  is  all  these  things. 

But  essentially,  it  is  an  investment  in 
human  capital — the  most  economical¬ 
ly — the  most  morally  enlightned  invest¬ 
ment  this  Nation  can  make. 

Between  1950  and  1960  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  area  lost  640,000  jobs  in  agriculture 
and  mining  operations.  Its  decline  in 
agriculture  was  almost  twice  as  rapid  as 
that  of  the  remainder  of  the  country. 
The  decline  in  mining  was  58  times  as 
fast. 

The  annual  per  capita  income  is  $500 
lower  than  the  national  average.  Un¬ 
employment  averages  50  percent  higher 
than  the  national  rate. 

It  is  an  area  torn  between  the  old  and 
the  new. 

It  is  underdeveloped  because  of  its 
terrain  and  the  tremendous  scope  of 
work  involved  in  development. 

It  is  caught  in  the  backwash  of  auto¬ 
mation  because  of  the  displacement  of 
men  with  machinery  in  mining  and  agri¬ 
culture.  Its  economy  is  not  diversified' 
to  the  extent  that  it  can  absorb  the  im¬ 
pact  of  unemployment. 

If  the  citizens  of  Appalachia  had  their 
per  capita  income  raised  to  the  national 
average,  $5.2  billion  would  be  added  to 
the  country’s  annual  rate  of  personal  in¬ 
come.  ■' 

Development  of  this  region  will  mean 
that  the  welfare  rolls  will  be  reduced  and 
that  private  payrolls  will  be  increased. 
Public  welfare  assistance  now  totals  $375 
million  a  year  in  Appalachia.  But  the 
toll  in  the  social  injustice  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents — its  toll 
is  in  the  waste  of  human  lives — the  waste 
of  human  resources. 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  in  this  bill  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  accomplish 
works  which  will  contribute  enormously 
to  the  well-being  and  the  advancement— 
not  only  of  Appalachia  but  of  our  entire 
country. 

The  residents  of  Appalachia  itself  will 
be  the  direct  beneficiaries.  But  their 
neighbors  and  their  fellow  citizens 
everywhere  in  this  land  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  that  they  too  will  share  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  great  benefits  deriving 
from  a  revitalized,  prosperous,  and  pro¬ 
gressive  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  the  whole  life 
of  our  Nation — economic,  social,  educa¬ 
tional,  cultural,  and  moral — will  be  en¬ 
riched  and  strengthened  by  the  new 
energy  and  purpose  that  will  be  released 
through  this  development  program  in  a 
region  which  has  had  much  more  than 
its  share  of  difficulty. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  proposed 
act,  we  will  be  helping  people  to  help 
themselves  in  the  truest  sense  of  that 
phrase. 

All  of  the  assistance  that  would  be 
provided  is  of  the  kind  that  stimulates 
private  initiative  and  encourages  indi¬ 
viduals  to  develop  and  make  fuller  use 
of  their  God-given  capacities. 

This  program  is  a  complete  departure 
from  the  welfare  approach.  Its  suc¬ 
cess,  I  repeat,  will  make  possible  impor¬ 
tant  decreases  in  welfare  program  costs. 

Federal  welfare  payments  in  Appa¬ 
lachia  now  amount  to  more  than  $375 
million  annually.  Appalachia  contains 
8.5  percent  of  the  Nation’s  population 


but  receives  almost  12  percent  of  the 
Federal  public  assistance  funds.  The 
regional  development  plan  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  offers  a  practical  and  economi¬ 
cal  way  to  turn  despondent  welfare 
clients  into  creative  and  happy  wage 
earners — and  taxpayers. 

This  program  commends  itself  to  all 
our  States  because  all  the  Nation  will 
benefit  by  its  implementation. 

When  one  section  of  the  country  pros¬ 
pers — all  America  prospers. 

We  cannot  and  must  not  be  provincial 
in  our  outlook  when  America  and  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  concerned. 

This  program  merits  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  true  advocates  of  American 
progress,  for  it  is  based  squarely  on  the 
resource  development  principle. 

The  soundness  of  this  approach  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  in 
many  actions  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  emphasize  my  sup¬ 
port  of  this  program  with  some  feeling, 
it  is  because  of  the  awareness  I  have  of 
the  situation  through  long  and  close  as¬ 
sociation  with  courageous  people  who 
live  daily  with  the  problems  of  Appa¬ 
lachia. 

In  the  Cumberlands  of  Tennessee, 
there  is  now  a  vigorous  stirring  of  new 
hope  that  remoteness  and  isolation  will 
be  banished  by  the  construction  of  a 
north-south  highway  under  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  regional  development  program. 

The  developmental  highway  program 
has  been  planned  to  open  up  isolated 
areas  and  to  provide  better  access  for 
other  communities  whose  growth  has 
long  been  retarded  by  the  inadequacy  of 
transportation  facilities.  This  is  an  es¬ 
sential  first  step  in  the  bringing  in  of  new 
industry  and  the  encouragement  of  new 
settlement,  growth,  and  progress. 

The  economic  resurgence  stimulated  by 
the  new  developmental  highways  will 
help  to  reverse  the  outmigration  trend 
which  has  severely  penalized  many  of 
our  Appalachian  communities.  And  this 
will  contribute  importantly  to  the 
achievement  of  better  balanced  national 
growth  and  development. 

By  creating  conditions  which  will  en¬ 
able  our  smaller  communities  better  to 
hold  their  populations — particularly 
their  young  people — we  open  the  doors 
to  a  happier  and  healthier  life  for  more 
American  citizens. 

By  promoting  development  which  will 
make  less  developed  or  underdeveloped 
communities  more  accessible  and  more 
economically  attractive,  we  attack  both 
the  problem  of  the  overgrown  cities  and 
the  problem  of  the  undergrown  small 
towns  and  rural  areas. 

This  regional  development  program  is 
right  for  the  orderly,  rational,  and 
healthy  growth  of  America. 

In  our  section  of  Appalachia,  we  have 
great  resources  in  the  soil — in  the  for¬ 
ests  on  the  land — in  the  minerals  under 
the  land — in  our  streams  and  lakes — 
and  above  all  in  the  hardy  people  who 
have  occupied  this  noble  land  since  it 
was  first  settled  by  the  pioneers. 

There  will  be  other  areas  of  America 
needing  and  requiring  attention — other 
Appalachias — the  results  of  this  measure 
may  well  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  other 
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similar  actions  by  the  Congress.  So  let 
us  begin  by  passing  this  bill  now. 

Appalachia  has  a  golden  future — if  we 
provide  the  region  with  the  keys  to  op¬ 
portunity.  This  bill  contains  those  keys, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Development  Act  of  1965”. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MIR.  CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4466, 
as  follows:  “That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  ‘Resources  Development  Act  of  1965.’ 

“FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de¬ 
clares  that  some  areas  of  the  United  States, 
which  may  be  abundant  in  natural  resources 
and  rich  in  potential,  lag  behind  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  in  economic  growth  and  that  the 
people  of  such  areas  have  not  shared  properly 
in  the  Nation’s  prosperity.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist  these  areas 
in  meeting  their  special  problems,  to  promote 
their  economic  development,  and  to  establish 
a  framework  for  joint  Federal  and  State 
efforts  toward  providing  the  basic  facilities 
essential  to  their  growth  and  attacking  their 
common  problems  and  meeting  their  com¬ 
mon  needs  on  a  coordinated  and  concerted 
basis.  The  public  investments  made  under 
this  Act  shall  be  concentrated  in  areas  where 
there  is  the  greatest  potential  for  future 
growth,  and  where  the  expected  return  on 
public  dollars  invested  will  be  the  greatest. 
As  these  areas  obtain  the  needed  physical  and 
transportation  facilities  and  develop  their 
human  resources,  the  Congress  expects  that 
such  areas  will  generate  diversified  indus¬ 
tries,  and  that  these  areas  will  then  be  able 
to  support  themselves,  through  the  workings 
of  a  strengthened  free  enterprise  economy. 
“economic  development  highways 

“Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  ‘Secretary’)  is  authorized  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  economic  development  high¬ 
ways.  Such  highways,  in  conjunction  with 
Federal-aid  highways  and  other  public  high¬ 
ways  and  roads  shall  be  designed  to  open  up 
areas  with  an  economic  developmental 
potential  where  commerce  and  communica¬ 
tion  are  inhibited  by  lack  of  adequate  high¬ 
way  access.  The  provisions  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  that  are  applicable  to 
the  Federal-aid  primary  systems  and  which 
are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  shall 
apply  to  the  economic  development  highways 
provided  for  in  this  section,  except  that  the 
provisions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
that  are  applicable  to  the  Federal-aid  second¬ 
ary  system  and  which  are  not  inconsistent 
with  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  economic 
development  highways  added  to  such  system. 
Each  development  highway  not  already  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  shall  be 
added  to  such  system,  except  that  not  to 
exceed  three  thousand  miles  of  development 
highways  may  be  added  to  the  Federal-aid 
secondary  system. 

“(b)  As  soon  as  feasible  after  enactment 
of  this  Act  the  State  highway  department  of 
each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  (1)  the 
general  corridor  location  and  termini  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  highways,  within  the 
State,  not  exceeding  a  mileage  equal  to  5 
per  centum  of  the  total  mileage  of  highways 


then  designated  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system  within  the  State,  and  (2)  priorities 
for  construction  of  the  major  segments  of 
such  highways.  Such  recommendations 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  have  been  developed  after  consultation 
with  the  State  agencies  concerned  with  con¬ 
servation  and  development  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  public  health  and  welfare. 

“(c)  All  economic  development  highways 
designated  as  such  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  serve  eligible  areas  (1)  which  have  an 
economic  developmental  potential  that  can 
be  promoted  by  adequate  highway  access, 
and  (2)  where  commerce,  communication, 
and  realization  of  economic  development 
potential  have  been  inhibited  by  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  highway  access. 

“(d)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority 
to  approve  in  whole  or  in  part  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  State  highway  department 
or  to  require  modifications  or  revisions 
thereof.  As  soon  as  feasible  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  but  in  any  event  not  later  than 
January  30,  1966,  the  Secretary  shall  desig¬ 
nate  economic  development  highway  routes 
in  each  State  having  an  eligible  area  meeting 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  and  not  exceeding  ten  thousand 
miles  in  total  length.  Funds  available  for 
economic  development  highways  shall  be 
used  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
construction  and  improvement  of  such 
highways.  The  Federal  share  payable  on 
account  of  any  such  highway  project  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
construction,  unless  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  State  does  not  have  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  capacity  to  supply  its 
percentage  of  such  costs  and  that  assistance 
in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but 
in  no  event  shall  the  Federal  share  payable 
on  account  of  any  project  exceed  70  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  construction. 

“(e)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  expenditure  on  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  highways  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  by  the  Secretary  on  or 
before  January  1  next  preceding  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  each  fiscal  year,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 

“(1)  For  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1966,  June  30,  1967,  and  June  30,  1968,  in  the 
manner  provided  in  section  104(b)  (1)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  for  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  funds  for  the  Federal-aid  pri¬ 
mary  system. 

“(2)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  in  the  ra¬ 
tio  which  the  estimated  cost  of  completing 
the  economic  development  highways  in  each 
State,  as  determined  and  approved  in  the 
manner  provided  in  this  paragraph  bears  to 
the  sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  completing 
such  highways  in  all  of  the  States.  As  soon 
as  the  highway  routes  have  been  designated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary,  in  the  cooperation  with  the 
State  highway  departments,  shall  make  a 
detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing 
the  economic  development  highways  as  then 
designated,  after  taking  into  account  all 
previous  apportionments  made  under  this 
section,  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  adopted  by  him  and  applied  uni¬ 
formly  to  all  of  the  States.  The  Secretary 
shall  transmit  such  estimates  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  within  ten 
days  subsequent  to  January  2,  1967.  Upon 
approval  of  such  estimate  by  the  Congress, 
the  Secretary  shall  use  such  approved  esti¬ 
mate  in  making  apportionments  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  years,  unless  and  until  the 
Congress  shall  direct  a  different  manner  of 
apportionment. 

“(f)  To  carry  out  this  section  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 


sum  of  $400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  the  sum  of  $400,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 

“demonstration  health  facilities 

“Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  adequate  health  and  medical  fa¬ 
cilities  to  the  economic  development  of  any 
eligible  area,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  multicounty  demonstration  health  facili¬ 
ties,  including  hospitals,  regional  health 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  and  other 
facilities  necessary  to  health  of  persons  in 
any  eligible  area.  Grants  for  such  construc¬ 
tion  (including  initial  equipment)  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291-291Z)  and  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men¬ 
tal  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
(77  Stat.  282),  without  regard  to  any  pro¬ 
visions  therein  relating  to  appropriation  au¬ 
thorization  ceiling  or  to  allotments  among 
the  States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  computation  of  the  allotments  among 
the  States  made  pursuant  to  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law. 

“(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  for  con¬ 
struction  (including  initial  equipment) 
shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
the  project.  Not  to  exceed  $82,000,000  of 
the  funds  authorized  in  section  18  shall  be 
available  for  construction  grants  under  this 
section. 

“timber  development  organizations 

“Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  that  any  eligible  area 
shall  more  fully  benefit  from  the  timber 
stands  that  are  one  of  its  prime  assets,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to — ■ 

“(1)  provide  technical  assistance  in  the 
organization  and  operation,  under  State  law, 
of  private  timber  development  organizations 
having  as  their  objective  the  carrying  out 
of  timber  development  programs  to  improve 
timber  productivity,  and  quality,  and  in¬ 
crease  returns  to  landowners  through  estab¬ 
lishment  of  private  nonprofit  corporations, 
which  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  may  pro¬ 
vide  (A)  continuity  of  management,  good 
cutting  practices,  and  marketing  services, 

(B)  physical  consolidation  of  small  holdings 
or  administrative  consolidation  for  efficient 
management  under  long-term  agreement, 

(C)  management  of  forest  lands,  donated 
to  the  timber  development  organizations  for 
demonstrating  good  forest  management,  on 
a  profitable  and  taxpaying  basis,  and  (D) 
establishment  of  a  permanent  fund  for  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  work  of  the  corporations  to 
be  composed  of  donations,  real  or  personal, 
for  educational  purposes. 

“(2)  provide  not  more  than  one-half  of 
the  initial  capital  requirements  of  such  tim¬ 
ber  development  organizations  through  loans 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1926  et  seq.).  Such  loans 
shall  not  be  used  for  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  facilities  for  manufacturing, 
processing  or  marketing  forest  products. 

“(b)  Not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  section  18  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 
“mining  area  restoration 

“Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  any  eligible  area  pres¬ 
ently  damaged  by  deleterious  mining  prac¬ 
tices,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author¬ 
ized  to— 

“(1)  make  financial  contributions  to  the 
State  in  which  such  eligible  area  is  located 
to  seal  and  fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  July  15.  1955  (30  U.S.C.  571  et  seq.),  with- 
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out  regard  to  section  2(b)  thereof  (30  U.S.C. 
572(b))  or  to  any  provisons  therein  limiting 
assistance  to  anthracite  coal  formations,  or 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Grants  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made 
solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

“(2)  plan  and  execute  projects  for  extin¬ 
guishing  underground  and  outcrop  mine  fires 
in  any  eligible  area  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  31,  1954  (30 
U.S.C.  551  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any 
provisions  therein  relating  to  annual  appro¬ 
priation  authorization  ceilings.  Grants  un¬ 
der  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  solely  out 
of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

“(3)  expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wild¬ 
life  restoration  projects  in  any  eligible  area 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  September  2,  1937  (16  U.S.C.  669  et  seq.), 
and  the  Act  of  August  9,  1950  (16  U.S.C.  777 
et  seq.) ,  without  regard  to  any  provisions 
therein  relating  to  apportionments  among 
the  States  and  to  limitations  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  funds.  The  expenses  of  projects 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  solely  out 
of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  computation 
of  the  apportionments  among  the  States  pur¬ 
suant  to  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

“(b)  For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Federal  share  of  mining  area  restoration 
projects  carried  out  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  conducted  on  lands  other 
than  federally  owned  lands  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  thereof. 

“(c)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  its  in¬ 
tent  to  provide  for  a  study  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive,  long-range  program  for  the  purpose  of 
reclaiming  and  rehabilitating  strip  and  sur¬ 
face  coal  and  other  mining  areas  in  the 
United  States.  To  this  general  end,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  shall,  in  full  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  other  appro¬ 
priate  Federal,  State,  and  local  departments 
and  agencies,  make  a  survey  and  study  of 
strip  and  surface  mining  operations  and 
their  effects  in  the  United  States.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to  the 
President  his  recommendations  for  a  long- 
range  comprehensive  program  for  reclama¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation  of  strip  and  surface 
mining  areas  in  the  United  States  and  for  the 
policies  under  which  the  program  should  be 
conducted,  and  the  President  shall  submit 
these  to  the  Congress,  together  with  his  rec¬ 
ommendations,  not  later  than  July  1,  1967. 
Such  study  and  recommendations  shall  in¬ 
clude,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  consideration 
of  the  following  matters — 

“(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and 
surface  mining  operations  in  the  United 
States  and  the  conditions  resulting  there¬ 
from; 

“(2)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property 
involved  in  strip  and  surface  mining  opera¬ 
tions; 

“(3)  the  effectiveness  of  past  action  by 
States  or  local  units  of  government  to  rem¬ 
edy  the  adverse  effects  of  strip  and  surface 
mining  operations  by  financial  or  regulatory 
measures,  and  requirements  for  appropriate 
State  legislation,  including  adequate  en¬ 
forcement  thereof,  to  provide  for  proper  rec¬ 
lamation  and  rehabilitation  of  areas  which 
may  be  strip  and  surface  mined  in  the  fu¬ 
ture: 

“(4)  the  public  interest  in  and  public 
benefits  from  which  may  result  from  recla¬ 
mation,  rehabilitation,  and  appropriate  de¬ 
velopment  and  use  of  areas  subjected  to 
strip  and  surface  mining  operations,  includ¬ 
ing  (A)  economic  development  growth,  (B) 
public  recreation,  (C)  public  health  and 
safety,  (D)  water  pollution,  stream  sedimen¬ 
tation,  erosion  control,  and  flood  control, 
(E)  highway  programs,  (F)  fish  and  wildlife 


protection  and  restoration,  (G)  scenic  values, 
and  (H)  forestry  and  agriculture; 

“(5)  the  appropriate  roles  of  Federal, 
State,  and  private  interests  in  the  reclama¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation  of  strip  and  surface 
mining  areas  and  the  relative  costs  to  be 
borne  by  each,  including  specific  considera¬ 
tion  of  (A)  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  strip 
and  surface  mine  operators  are  unable  to 
bear  the  cost  of  remedial  action  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  economics  of  such 
mining  activity,  and  (B)  the  extent  to  which 
the  prospective  value  of  lands  and  other 
natural  resources,  after  remedial  work  has 
been  completed,  would  be  inadequate  to 
justify  the  landowners  doing  the  remedial 
work  at  their  expense;  and 

“(6)  the  objectives  and  the  total  overall 
costs  of  a  program  for  accomplishing  the  rec¬ 
lamation  and  rehabilitation  of  existing  strip 
and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United 
States,  giving  adequate  consideration  to  (A) 
the  economic  benefits  in  relation  to  costs, 
(B)  the  prevention  of  future  devastation  of 
reclaimed  and  rehabilitated  areas,  (C)  the 
avoidance  of  unwarranted  financial  gain  to 
private  owners  of  improved  property,  and 
(D)  the  types  of  aid  required  to  accomplish 
such  reclamation  and  rehabilitation. 

“(d)  No  moneys  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  re¬ 
claiming,  improving,  grading,  seeding,  or  re¬ 
forestation  of  strip-mined  areas  except  on 
lands  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  bodies 
of  government,  until  authorized  by  law  after 
completion  of  the  study  and  report  to  the 
President  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section. 

“(e)  Not  to  exceed  $43,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  18  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

“water  resource  study 

“Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a 
study  of  all  authorized  projects,  and  all  sur¬ 
veys  authorized  for  projects,  for  flood  con¬ 
trol,  navigation,  and  beach  erosion  control, 
the  construction  of  which  projects  will  be 
economically  beneficial  to  any  eligible  area 
in  the  development  and  efficient  utilization 
of  water  and  related  resources,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  economic  goods  and  services 
within  the  eligible  area,  as  a  means  of  ex¬ 
panding  economic  opportunities  and  thus  en¬ 
hancing  the  welfare  of  its  people,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  priorities  of  con¬ 
struction  of  such  projects  and  the  need  for 
authorization  of  new  surveys,  new  projects, 
or  additional  work,  which  will  provide  such 
benefits  for  eligible  areas. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
of  the  study  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
June  30,  1967,  together  with  his  recommen¬ 
dations  for  priorities  of  the  making  of  sur¬ 
veys  and  the  construction  of  projects  that 
will  be  economically  beneficial  to  eligible 
areas. 

“(c)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  18  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

“AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSING  ACT  OP  1954 

“Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  ‘and’  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7) ,  by  substituting  for  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  the  phrase  ‘; 
and’,  and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (9) 
to  read  as  follows ; 

“‘(9)  States,  local  development  districts, 
and  other  State  governmental  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  authorized  to  administer 
or  carry  out  programs  or  projects  under  the 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1965.’ 

“(b)  Section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(b))  is  amended  by 
adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  ',  or  to  States, 
local  development  districts,  and  other  State 
governmental  agencies  and  instrumentalities 


in  connection  with  planning  for  the  economic 
development  of  eligible  areas  under  the  Re¬ 
sources  Development  Act  of  1965’. 

“VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

“Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  basic 
facilities  to  give  the  people  of  any  eligible 
area  the  training  and  education  they  need  to 
obtain  employment,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  construction  of  the  school  facili¬ 
ties  needed  to  provide  vocational  education 
for  persons  of  any  eligible  area  for  whom 
such  education  is  not  now  adequately  avail¬ 
able.  Such  grants  shall  be  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  403) ,  without 
regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to 
appropriation  authorization  ceilings  or  to 
allotments  among  the  States.  Grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  computation  of  the 
allotments  among  the  States  made  pursuant 
to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

“(b)  Not  to  exceed  $32,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  18  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 
“sewage  treatment  works 
“Sec.  10.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  facilities 
to  assist  in  the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the 
waters  in  any  eligible  area  and  to  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  its  citizens,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  sewage  treatment  works  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466 
et  seq.) ,  without  regard  to  any  provisions 
therein  relating  to  appropriation  authoriza¬ 
tion  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the 
States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  computation  of  the  allotments  among 
the  States  pursuant  to  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

“(b)  Not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  18  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

“maintenance  op  effort 
“Sec.  11.  No  State  and  no  political  sub¬ 
division  of  such  State  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  benefits  under  this  Act  unless  the 
aggregate  expenditures  of  State  funds,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  Federal  funds,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  eligible  areas  within  the  State  are  main¬ 
tained  at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  below 
the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for 
its  last  two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  comput¬ 
ing  the  aggregate  expenditures  of  State  funds 
and  the  average  level  of  expenditure  for  its 
last  two  fiscal  years,  a  State’s  expenditures 
for  participation  in  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  shall  not 
be  included. 

“consent  of  states 

“Sec.  12.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  interpreted  as  requiring  any  State 
to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program  under 
this  Act  without  its  consent. 

“program  implementation  and  project 

APPROVAL 

“Sec.  13.  (a)  A  program  authorized  under 
any  section  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  imple¬ 
mented  until  the  Secretary  administering 
such  program  has  consulted  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  official  or  officials  concerned  with  such 
program  as  may  be  designed  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  or  Governors  of  the  State  or  States  in¬ 
volved  and  has  obtained  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  approval  of  such  official  or  officials 
with  respect  to  such  program.  No  project 
shall  be  approved  for  Federal  assistance  un¬ 
der  this  Act  unless  it  is  approved  by  such 
appropriate  State  official. 
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“(b)  No  Federal  assistance  shall  be  given 
under  this  Act  for  any  project  for  an  area 
■which  is  not  an  eligible  area  on  the  date  such 
project  is  finally  approved  for  assistance  by 
the  Secretary  administering  such  assistance, 
except  that  if  such  area  shall  thereafter  cease 
to  be  an  eligible  area,  this  subsection  shall 
not  prevent  (1)  the  furnishing  of  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  for  the  completion  of  such  project, 
or  (2)  the  granting  of  additional  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  to  such  area  under  this  Act  to  com¬ 
plete  the  construction  or  equipment  of  any 
highway,  hospital,  health,  educational,  sew¬ 
age  treatment,  or  other  facility,  with  respect 
to  which  such  project  has  been  approved. 
“program  development  criteria 
“Sec.  14.  (a)  In  developing  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  programs  and  projects  to  be 
given  assistance  under  this  Act,  and  in  es¬ 
tablishing  within  those  recommendations  a 
priority  ranking  of  the  requests  for  Federal 
assistance,  the  States  shall  follow  procedures 
that  will  insure  consideration  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  factors: 

"  ( l )  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  to  overall  regional  development 
including  its  location  in  an  area  determined 
by  the  State  to  have  the  greatest  potential 
for  growth: 

“(2)  the  population  and  area  to  be  served 
by  the  project  or  class  of  projects  including 
the  relative  per  capita  income  and  the  un¬ 
employment  rates  in  the  area; 

“(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  avail¬ 
able  to  the  State  or  political  subdivisions  or 
instrumentalities  thereof  which  seek  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  project; 

“(4)  the  importance  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  in  relation  to  other  projects  or 
classes  of  projects  which  may  be  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  same  funds; 

“(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project  for 
which  assistance  is  sought  will  improve,  on 
a  continuing  rather  than  a  temporary  basis, 
the  opportunities  for  employment,  the  aver¬ 
age  level  of  income,  or  the  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  development  of  the  area  served  by  the 
project. 

“(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize 
any  assistance  under  this  Act  to  be  used  (1) 
in  relocating  establishments  from  one  area 
to  another;  (2)  to  finance  the  cost  of  indus¬ 
trial  plants,  commercial  facilities,  machin¬ 
ery,  or  working  capital;  (3)  to  finance  the 
cost  of  facilities  for  the  generation,  trans¬ 
mission,  or  distribution  of  electric  energy; 
or  (4)  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the 
production,  transmission,  or  distribution  of 
gas  (natural,  manufactured,  or  mixed). 

“LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS - CERTIFICATION 

“Sec.  15.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a 
'local  development  district’  shall  be  an  en¬ 
tity  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
either  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  States 
in  which  such  entity  is  located,  or  by  the 
State  officer  designated  by  the  appropriate 
State  law  to  make  such  certification,  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  charter  or  authority  that  includes  the 
economic  development  of  any  eligible  area, 
or  areas,  or  parts  thereof.  Such  charter  or 
authority  may  also  include  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  areas  outside  of  an  eligible  area. 
No  entity  shall  be  certified  as  a  local  devel¬ 
opment  district  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
unless  it  is  one  of  the  following: 

“(1)  a  nonprofit  incorporated  body  orga¬ 
nized  or  chartered  under  the  law  of  the  State 
in  which  it  is  located; 

“(2)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  a  State  or  local  government; 

“(3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality 
created  through  an  interstate  compact;  or 

“(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  such  bodies,  agencies,  and  Instru¬ 
mentalities. 

“GRANTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  LO¬ 
CAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS  AND  FOR  RE¬ 
SEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

“Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  authorized — 


“(1)  to  make  grants  for  administrative 
expenses  to  local  development  districts.  The 
amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  such  expenses  attributable  to 
the  economic  development  of  eligible  areas 
in  any  one  fiscal  year.  No  grants  for  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses  shall  be  made  to  a  local 
development  district  for  a  period  in  excess  of 
three  years  beginning  on  the  date  the  ini¬ 
tial  grant  is  made  to  such  development  dis¬ 
trict.  The  local  contributions  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to 
space,  equipment,  and  services;  and 

“(2)  either  directly  or  through  arrange¬ 
ments  with  appropriate  public  or  private  or¬ 
ganizations,  to  provide  funds  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  research,  studies,  and  demonstration 
projects,  but  not  for  construction  purposes, 
which  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

“(b)  Not  to  exceed  $11,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  16  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

“ANNUAL  REPORT 

“Sec.  17.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  each  Secretary 
of  an  executive  department  administering 
any  program  under  this  Act  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Governor  of  each  State 
and  to  the  President,  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress,  a  report  on  the  activities  carried 
out  under  this  Act  during  such  year. 
“authorization  of  appropriations 
“Sec.  18.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations 
authorized  in  section  3  for  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  highways,  there  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1967,  to  be  available  until 
expended,  not  to  exceed  $195,000,000  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

“applicable  labor  standards 
“Sec.  19.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em¬ 
ployed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  in¬ 
cluding  painting  and  decorating,  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  financially 
assisted  through  the  Federal  funds  author¬ 
ized  under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Baeon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re¬ 
organization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
F.R.  3176,  64  Stat.  1267,  5  U.S.C.  133— 133z- 
15) ,  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934, 
as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40 
U.S.C.  276(c) ). 

“definition  of  eligible  area 

“Sec.  20.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
‘eligible  area’  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  is  given  it  in  section  3(a)  of  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  (76  Stat.  541). 

“severability 

“Sec.  21.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  pro¬ 
vision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

“TERMINATION 

“Sec.  22.  This  Act  shall  cease  to  be  in  ef¬ 
fect  on  July  1,  1971.” 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (during  the 
reading  of  the  amendment).  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with,  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read,  and  printed,  and  be 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Moss) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  is  recognized. 

(Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  10  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
now  getting  at  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
and  a  square  issue  is  now  facing  this 
body.  The  issue  is  simply  this :  Does  this 
body  want  to  enact  a  long-range,  sound 
program  of  public  works  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  providing  assistance  to  all 
depressed  areas  throughout  this  Na¬ 
tion — assistance  on  a  sound  basis,  assist¬ 
ance  in  those  programs  which  are  prop¬ 
erly  guarded  and  protected  from  being 
pork  barrel  political-type  approaches, 
programs  which,  having  a  long-range  ef¬ 
fect  on  employment,  might  do  some  good 
in  the  effort  to  combat  unemployment 
where  it  probably  exists  throughout 
America;  or,  in  the  alternative — and 
this  is  the  alternative — is  this  body  going 
to  rubberstamp  what  the  other  body 
did?  Is  it  going  to  rubberstamp  what  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  President 
to  deal  solely  with  the  problems  of  one 
area — portions  of  1 1  States — proposed  by 
way  of  a  program  which  is  not  properly 
drafted,  which  can  be  subject  to  political 
pork  barrel  abuse,  the  like  of  which  we 
have  not  seen  before  even  under  ARA 
and  APW? 

I  previously  referred  to  and  repeat 
again,  specifically  as  an  example,  under 
the  access  highway  program  there  can 
be  built  1,000  miles  of  highways  to  any 
privately  owned  swimming  pool,  golf 
course,  ski  slide,  bathing  beach,  or  what 
have  you,  without  any  standards  what¬ 
soever  and  without  any  requirement  that 
anyone  maintain  the  highways  after  they 
are  once  built. 

Are  we  going  to  provide  needed,  sound 
assistance  to  all  the  areas  throughout 
America,  to  the  1,400  of  such  areas  in 
economically  depressed  areas,  or  are  we 
going  to  have  assistance  on  a  pork  bar¬ 
rel  basis,  and  provide  it  solely  for  the 
Appalachian  region? 

Are  we,  as  is  proposed  by  the  majority 
and  proposed  by  S.  3,  going  to  provide  for 
socialized  medicine  by  providing  for  op¬ 
erational  costs  up  to  100  percent  for  the 
first  2  years  and  50  percent  for  the  next 
3  years  in  the  demonstration  health  fa¬ 
cility  program,  an  approach  which  the 
committee  having  jurisdiction  over  that 
subject  matter  refused  and  turned  down 
only  last  year? 

Those  are  the  basic  issues  facing  this 
body,  as  they  relate  to  the  Appalachian 
approach  or  to  the  substitute  which  I  am 
proposing  at  this  time. 

Let  us  discuss  the  subject  and  show 
how  the  substitute  will  correct  some  of 
the  very  important  shortcomings  of  the 
majority  proposal.  Let  us  talk  about 
highways  for  a  minute. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  general  bill,  at 
the  outset.  What  would  the  bill  do,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  substitute?  What  would 
S.  3  do,  compared  to  H.R.  4466,  the  sub¬ 
stitute? 

First,  the  substitute  would  take  out  the 
provisions  of  S.  3  relating  to  access  high¬ 
ways.  It  would  take  out  the  boondoggle 
approach  and  put  the  program  under  the 
prescribed  primary  or  secondary  stand¬ 
ards,  which  are  known  and  existing 
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standards.  It  would  provide  10,000  miles 
of  highway,  nationwide,  not  duplicating 
present  highways  and  not  improving 
present  highways,  but  providing  high¬ 
ways  to  open  up  new  areas  where  needed 
and  not  duplicating  the  presently  exist¬ 
ing  system  of  highways. 

It  also  would  require  the  local  com¬ 
munity  or  the  State  to  maintain  those 
highways.  That  has  been  the  procedure 
of  highway  legislation  throughout  the 
history  of  this  country. 

Second,  it  would  delete  the  operation 
of  demonstration  health  facilities,  an 
amount  of  $28  million  which  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago. 

It  also  would  provide  that  the  aid  be 
provided  for  really  depressed  areas. 
Some  comments  were  made  with  respect 
to  the  test  for  determining  what  are 
those  areas.  I  will  discuss  that  in  just  a 
moment.  Those  areas  would  be  included 
all  over  America,  and  not  just  in  Ap¬ 
palachia. 

It  would  strike  out  the  boondoggle  pro¬ 
gram  relating  to  agriculture,  which  is  in 
the  majority  report,  which  will  do  noth¬ 
ing  but  put  into  production  additional 
acreage  of  grazing  lands,  at  50  acres  per 
farm.  That  is  the  approach  of  S.  3.  The 
substitute  would  strike  it  out. 

It  also  would  strike  out  the  commis¬ 
sion  supergovernment  concept.  That  is 
not  needed.  The  supergovemment  com¬ 
mission  concept  with  the  Federal  veto 
power  is  not  needed  to  accomplish  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  this  legislation. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  substitute 
measure,  I  will  prove  to  you  that  that  is 
the  case.  If  you  will  look  on  pages  19, 
20,  and  21,  you  will  find  there  that  there 
is  a  provision  for  local  development  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  many  areas  of  Appalachia 
there  are  in  existence  development  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  States  in  those  areas  can 
proclaim  the  entire  Appalachian  region 
in  that  State  as  a  development  district. 
The  Federal  Government  will  provide 
75  percent  of  the  first  1  year’s  opera¬ 
tional  cost  within  that  region.  Those 
States,  as  they  are  proposed,  those  11 
States,  can  get  together  with  their  dis¬ 
tricts  and  have  a  program  planning  group 
act  without  imposing  a  layer  of  super 
government  over  the  existing  agencies  in 
the  existing  States  having  a  Federal  veto. 
That  is  the  way  it  should  be  done.  Your 
existing  Government  agencies  having 
jurisdiction  over  every  one  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  would  continue  to  administer  it 
and  the  States  would  be  the  boss  of  these 
programs  and  not  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  with  a  Federal  veto  power.  So,  this 
substitute  does  the  job  as  it  relates  to  the 
Appalachia  program  and  as  it  relates  to 
applying  the  good  phases  of  it  through¬ 
out  America. 

Now,  how  about  the  test  mentioned  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik],  as 
provided  in  the  APW  and  ARA  bills 
presently  in  existence,  the  same  tests 
that  will  be  applied  to  depressed  areas 
under  the  substitute.  Certainly  the  ma¬ 
jority  here  and  the  gentleman  who  spon¬ 
sored  the  APW  could  hardly  criticize  the 
minority  for  suggesting  that  the  tests 
of  the  depressed  areas  proposed  and 


actually  effectuated  in  both  of  those  bills 
and  both  of  those  existing  acts  is  not  a 
proper  test  for  this  approach.  What  are 
these  tests?  Well,  here  they  are.  Under 
APW  those  areas — and  I  am  reading 
from  section  3(a)  (1) — which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  designates  each  month  as 
having  been  areas  of  substantial  unem¬ 
ployment  for  at  least  9  months  in  the 
preceding  12  months.  Those  areas  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  said  Secretary  under  the 
APW  as  depressed  areas. 

Tire  area  redevelopment  formula  is 
well  known  and  established.  The  coun¬ 
ties  are  known  and  the  number  of  coun¬ 
ties  is  kept  up  to  date  on  a  quarterly 
basis.  You  get  the  list  in  your  office  on 
a  quarterly  basis  as  to  what  areas  are  in 
and  what  areas  are  out.  Let  us  take  an 
example  of  how  the  minority  improved 
the  proposals  made  by  the  majority  and 
how  it  really  makes  them  long-range  pro¬ 
grams  and  not  just  pork  barrel  favoritism 
with  short-range  objectives. 

I  cite  section  3  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
economic  development  highways.  The 
highways  constitute  76  percent  of  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  majority  and  they  con¬ 
stitute  approximately  that  much  in  this 
bill  except  that  this  bill  applies  nation¬ 
wide.  We  are  not  trying  to  set  up  a 
duplicating  system  of  highways,  but  we 
are  saying  that  you  should  build  where 
they  are  needed,  connecting  up  with 
existing  systems.  You  do  not  have  to 
build  a  whole  new  system  as  they  are 
proposing  in  Appalachia  duplicating 
existing  highways. 

Second,  we  say  that  they  must  be 
built  to  primary  and  secondary  road 
standards. 

Third,  we  say  there  should  be  an 
allocation  limitation  to  a  given  State. 
During  the  first  2 -year  period  there 
should  be  some  formula  by  which  these 
highways  are  allocated.  Under  the  ma¬ 
jority  proposal  here  they  say  that  this  is 
a  5-year  program,  but  nothing  in  the  bill 
says  so.  There  is  nothing  to  keep  50  per¬ 
cent  or  70  percent  of  the  money  from 
going  into  one  State.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  to  prevent  it.  Our  bill  says  that 
the  mileage  shall  constitute  not  to  exceed 
5  percent  of  the  total  mileage  of  high¬ 
ways  existing  on  the  Federal  aid  pri¬ 
mary  system  as  a  test  for  additional 
mileage.  In  addition  to  that,  we  provide 
for  a  test  in  our  highway  section  provid¬ 
ing  that  they  cannot  duplicate  existing 
highways.  In  section  3  of  the  bill  we 
provide  3,000  of  the  10,000  miles  nation¬ 
wide  may  be  built  to  secondary  stand¬ 
ards.  In  addition,  what  we  do  is  we  take 
the  present  concept  of  highway  con¬ 
struction,  which  has  proven  itself,  and 
we  make  those  same  concepts  applicable 
to  this  development  highway  program  in 
areas  where  they  are  needed  and  not  on 
a  boondoggle  approach  without  stand¬ 
ards  and  without  maintenance  require¬ 
ments  and  trying  to  build  a  whole  new 
system  duplicating  existing  systems. 

I  had  a  map  here  earlier  showing  that 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  every  single 
mile  of  the  development  highways  pro¬ 
posed  under  the  majority  proposal,  S.  3, 
is  going  to  be  built  along  duplicating,  ex¬ 
isting  primary  highways.  This  is  not  go¬ 


ing  to  open  up  new  areas  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  economy  as  is  suggested  by 
the  majority. 

In  addition  to  that  we  provide  for 
demonstration  health  facilities,  in  twice 
the  amount  of  appropriation,  $82  mil¬ 
lion.  We  provide  timber  development 
organizations;  mining  area  restoration. 
We  put  in  water  resource  study.  What 
is  going  to  happen  in  Appalachia  un¬ 
der  the  water  resource  study  proposal  of 
the  majority?  They  are  going  to  have  to 
go  back  and  restudy  all  of  these  surveys 
presently  underway,  programs  presently 
authorized.  You  are  not  going  to  speed 
up  the  water  resource  development  at 
all;  you  are  going  to  slow  it  down.  But 
under  the  proposal  of  the  minority  you 
will  speed  it  up  with  a  proper  study  re¬ 
lating  to  existing,  authorized  programs 
and  the  advice  of  Congress,  and  what¬ 
ever  else  is  needed. 

We  provide  amendments  to  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Act.  We  provide  planning  funds  to 
these  local  development  districts.  That 
is  included  in  the  minority  bill. 

We  provide  vocational  education  fa¬ 
cilities  in  twice  the  amount — $32  mil¬ 
lion.  We  provide  sewage  treatment 
works  in  twice  the  amount — $12  million. 

The  consent  of  the  States  is  required. 
Grants  for  demonstration  expenses  of 
local  development  districts  are  provided. 

So  what  we  have  done  is  to  take  those 
programs  that  have  been  properly 
drafted  and  which  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  a  long-range  basis  in  all  of  the 
depressed,  unemployment  areas  of 
America  and  we  have  said  that  this 
should  not  be  one  nation  divided;  that 
we  should  not  set  up  one  region  against 
another,  when  we  know  full  well  that 
there  are  going  to  be  depressed  areas  left 
out  and  not  included,  areas  which  have 
an  equal  if  not  worse  serious  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem.  We  should  not  have  our 
Nation  divided  against  itself,  region 
against  region  against  region. 

We  say  support  the  minority  sub¬ 
stitute  and  we  will  have  one  nation  in¬ 
divisible  with  liberty  and  with  equal 
treatment  and  antipoverty  assistance 
where  needed  for  all,  and  not  just  for 
Appalachia. 

And  I  say  to  you  that  our  bill  is  going 
to  cost  substantially  less  money  because 
the  estimates  which  are  in  the  Record, 
show  that  Appalachia  alone  will  cost 
$4  billion  before  you  are  through  with 
it. 

Second,  new  regions  that  are  being 
talked  about  and  apparently  committed 
in  the  other  body,  according  to  the  rec¬ 
ord,  will  cost  an  additional  $6  billion. 
So  let  no  one  say  that  our  proposal 
would  cost  more  money.  On  the  face 
of  it  it  will  cost  nearly  $100  million  less. 
Our  program  calls  for  a  2-year  period 
an  amount  of  $995  million  as  compared 
with  $1,C92  million  in  the  majority  bill. 
And  this  is  for  one  region.  This  is  for 
only  2  years  in  the  majority  proposal. 
And  the  new  regions  coming  up  are  going 
to  increase  that  cost  to  a  $10  billion 
figure. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  kid  our¬ 
selves.  This  is  the  first  of  such  pro¬ 
grams.  And  you  are  going  to  have  on 
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the  floor  of  this  House,  probably  some¬ 
time  next  month,  another  layer  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  these  areas.  Let  us  do  the 
job  now.  Let  us  do  the  job  right.  Let 
us  apply  it  to  all  depressed  areas  in 
America.  Let  us  not  stack  one  program 
on  top  of  another  program,  and  on  top 
of  another  program,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  do  the  job.  So  I  say  that  the  substi¬ 
tute,  H.R.  4466,  is  the  answer,  and  I 
think  it  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
the  careful  thought  he  has  given  to  this 
subject,  and  to  the  distinct  contributions 
made  during  the  debate  on  this  meas¬ 
ure,  S.  3. 

The  substitute  bill  offered  as  an 
amendment  is  a  constructive  proposal 
which  is  both  fair  and  equitable  as  far 
as  the  entire  Nation  is  concerned.  It  is 
a  clear  response  to  the  argument  that 
opposition  to  the  Appalachia  bill  is  ob¬ 
structionist  and  negative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  added  to  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  this  broad  subject,  and 
this  House  and  the  Nation  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  presentation  he  has  made 
on  the  debate  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmondson)  by  unanimous  consent  was 
granted  permission  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  which  comes  before  us,  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  regional  development  bill,  is  the 
product  of  5  long  years  of  careful,  me¬ 
ticulous,  methodic  study  on  the  part  of 
the  States,  the  Governors  of  the  States 
and  their  appointed  representatives  on 
the  Appalachian  Commission. 

Following  those  5  long  years  of  study 
in  which  more  than  400  people  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  preparation  of  the  reports, 
the  Public  Works  Committees  of  this 
Congress  devoted  the  better  part  of  last 
year  and  the  early  part  of  this  year  to  a 
careful  item-by-item  consideration  of 
this  matter,  drafting  and  perfecting  a 
bill  designed  specifically  to  cure  the  par¬ 
ticular  evils  that  have  dragged  this  great 
highland  region  of  our  Nation  behind  the 
national  average. 

Now,  at  this  late  date,  after  all  these 
volumes  of  testimony,  after  all  the  years 
and  months  of  toil  and  thoughtful  con¬ 
tribution  on  the  part  of  the  bipartisan 
group  of  Governors  of  these  States,  after 
the  labors  of  this  committee  last  year  and 
the  labors  of  the  committee  this  year 
have  been  completed  and  the  bill  has 
been  heard  in  the  other  body  and  passed 
by  a  margin  of  almost  3  to  1,  at  this  late 
date  the  minority  comes  up  with  a  scat- 
tergun  approach.  The  minority  sub¬ 
stitute  would  have  us  take  these  basic 
programs  that  were  designed  specifically 
to  cure  the  evils  which  have  caused  a 
drag  upon  Appalachia,  and  just  divide 
them  up  and  scatter  them  throughout 
the  country  in  a  willy-nilly  or  a  sort  of 
scatter  gun  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  reminds  me  of  a 
situation  in  which  a  man  in  a  community 
might  be  desperately  ill.  He  might  have 


consulted  a  physician  and  the  physician 
after  carefully  examining  him  and  based 
upon  his  long  years  of  practice  would 
have  prescribed  certain  treatments,  cer¬ 
tain  drugs,  certain  medication  designed 
for  the  particular  cure  of  the  specific 
malady  of  the  ill  man.  Yet  someone  in 
the  community  might  come  and  say, 
“Well,  look  here,  we  have  got  10  or  15  or 
20  fairly  sick  people  throughout  this 
community — some  of  them  have  high 
blood  pressure,  some  of  them  have  low 
blood  pressure,  some  of  them  have  lum¬ 
bago  and  some  of  them  have  the  flu  and 
some  have  chickenpox — so  let  us  take 
this  medication  that  is  designed  for  this 
man,  as  prescribed  for  his  ills,  and  let 
us  just  divide  this  medicine  up  and  give 
some  of  it  to  all  of  these  other  sick  people 
in  the  community.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  be  just 
about  as  scientific  as  the  approach  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]  that  would  divide  up  the 
programs  which  were  designed  to  cure  the 
particular  maladies  and  evils  of  this  coal 
mining,  timber  producing  area  and  send 
them  willy-nilly  throughout  the  whole 
country  under  the  premise  that  it  is  going 
to  do  everybody  a  little  bit  of  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  consider  how  this 
approach  would  be  accepted  if  applied 
to  other  bills.  The  first  bill  to  be  heard 
yesterday  on  the  Consent  Calendar  was 
one  modifying  the  Lake  Tarpon  project 
in  Florida.  The  original  authorizing 
legislation  for  that  project  allowed  some 
$1.2  million,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  for  that  worthy  project.  If 
someone  of  this  House  had  come  up  and 
offered  to  amend  that  project  so  as  to 
divide  up  the  $1.2  million  among  all  the 
watersheds  of  the  country  that  did  not 
have  total  development,  on  the  ground 
that  we  might  get  one  spoonful  of  dirt 
moved  in  each  of  these  watersheds  and 
thus,  presumably,  do  everybody  a  little  bit 
of  good,  I  wonder  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  would  have 
thought  if  that  approach  had  been  taken 
on  that  bill? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No,  not  at  this  point. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  be¬ 
ing  a  little  facetious  and  has  mentioned 
my  name. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  had  the  floor  on  at  least  two 
lengthy  occasions  today  and  I  did  not  ask 
the  gentleman  to  yield  to  me  during  his 
30-minute  speech  or  during  his  15- 
minute  speech.  I  realize  that  the  com¬ 
parison  is  somewhat  facetious,  but  I  ask 
the  gentleman  just  to  consider  how  he 
might  feel  if  some  Member  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  amend  one  of  his  own  projects 
in  the  same  way  he  is  attempting  to 
amend  the  Appalachian  project. 

I  wonder  what  our  colleagues  from 
Florida  would  think  if  the  Four  Rivers 
Basin  project  of  Florida,  for  which,  if 
I  remember  correctly,  we  authorized 
money  to  the  tune  of  some  $60  million, 
had  been  subject  to  that  approach  by 
somebody  in  this  House  who  might  have 
said  “Let  us  take  that  $60  million  and 
amend  the  bill,  strike  out  where  it  says 
Four  Rivers  Basin  in  Florida,  and  di¬ 
vide  that  $60  million  up  all  over  the 


country  and  give  a  little  bit  to  each 
group  that  needs  water  development  and 
improvement.”  With  that  much  money 
we  perhaps  could  have  moved  a  whole 
shovelful  of  dirt  in  each  watershed,  and 
by  the  same  reasoning,  could  have  done 
everybody  a  little  bit  of  good. 

I  wonder  what  would  be  the  reaction 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  when  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  was  author¬ 
ized  to  the  tune  of  some  $200  million,  if 
someone  on  the  floor  of  the  House  had 
moved  to  amend  that  bill  said  “Let  us 
use  this  for  canals  all  over  the  country ; 
we  can  build  2  miles  of  canal  in  each 
State  of  the  Union,  and  in  that  way  we 
will  be  giving  everybody  a  little  bit  of 
good.” 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts,  our  distin¬ 
guished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  sure  if  any 
Member  of  the  House  rose  and  said  any 
of  those  projects  were  pork  barrel  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer], 
would  rise  in  indignation  to  refute  such 
a  charge. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  share  the  certainty 
of  the  Speaker’s  assertion. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  in  his  very  appropriate  rer 
marks  has  not  mentioned  the  grand- 
daddy  of  them  all,  the  one  referred  to  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  several 
times  as  a  reclamation  program.  It  is 
described  in  the  authorizing  legislation 
as  the  central  and  southern  Florida  flood 
control  and  drainage  project,  with  an  es¬ 
timated  cost  of  $263  million. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  have  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  but  I  cannot  correlate  his 
present  remarks  with  his  bill  to  reduce 
the  national  debt  1  percent  a  year. 
Where  does  that  come  in? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  bill  to  reduce  the 
national  debt  by  1  percent  a  year  was 
introduced  by  me  some  6  or  7  years  ago, 
and  I  am  still  waiting  for  a  hearing  on 
that  bill  before  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittee.  I  would  say,  however,  in  specific 
connection  with  reduction  in  debt  that 
this  particular  bill,  the  Appalachian  re¬ 
gional  development  bill,  is  designed  to 
make  taxpayers  out  of  people  who  here¬ 
tofore  have  been  tax  liabilities.  To  that 
extent,  it  might  have  some  bearing  on 
the  Federal  debt.  It  is  designed  with  the 
specific  motive  of  helping  this  particular 
region  which  in  history  and  justice  is 
entitled  to  our  consideration,  a  region 
which  has  helped  to  pay  for  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal,  which  has  helped 
to  pay  for  the  reclamation  program  in  17 
Western  States,  which  has  helped  to  pay 
the  $7  billion  which  we  paid  in  wheat 
subsidies  in  the  last  4  years,  and  which 
has  not  shared  in  those  programs.  I 
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say  it  is  time  we  address  ourselves  to  this 
crucial  problem  in  this  crucial  region  in 
which  8.5  percent  of  the  population  has 
received  only  4.9  percent  of  the  Federal 
tax  appropriations. 

The  Members  from  the  Appalachian 
region  did  not  come  before  us  when  we 
had  programs  exclusively  affecting  the 
other  regions  of  America  and  say  “We 
want  to  divide  up  that  money  and  share 
it  with  all  the  country.”  They  did  not 
do  that  when  those  programs  affected 
California  or  when  those  programs 
would  enure  to  the  benefit  of  Florida  or 
any  of  the  rest  of  our  areas.  Did  the 
Members  from  Appalachia  come  before 
us  during  consideration  of  any  of  those 
programs  and  want  to  add  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  divide  it  up  all  willy-nilly  on  a 
scattergun  basis,  on  the  theory  that 
maybe  it  will  do  everybody  a  little  bit 
of  good?  They  did  not  do  that.  They 
deserve  better  treatment  than  that  at 
this  time  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  giveaway 
program;  this  is  not  boondoggling,  in 
spite  of  the  glib  insinuations  cast  around 
and  the  occasional  use  of  the  term  “pork 
barrel,”  which  I  believe  must  be  defined 
by  some  as  applying  to  everything  which 
does  not  benefit  one’s  own  district.  In 
spite  of  those  terms  so  loosely  tossed 
around,  this  bill  is  built  upon  the  premise 
of  helping  to  provide  only  the  basic 
structure  of  roads,  communications,  and 
vocational  schools  necessary  to  permit 
that  region  to  pull  itself  up  by  its  own 
bootstraps. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  to  give 
a  job  to  everybody,  although  some  50,000 
man-years  of  work  will  be  provided  in 
the  road  program  to  bring  prosperity  to 
this  remote  region.  The  purpose  is  not 
to  provide  public  jobs.  The  purpose  is 
to  provide  stimulation  for  the  private 
sector  to  take  over.  It  is  not  the  same 
basic  approach  as  that  of  the  Acceler¬ 
ated  Public  Works  or  the  Area  Redevel¬ 
opment  Act,  or  that  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  which  sought  to  alleviate  personal 
need.  It  is  an  Appalachia-made  pro¬ 
gram  designed  for  the  needs  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  area.  It  has  come  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  that  purpose.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  believe  that  the  minority  would 
support  that  substitute  if  it  were  the 
only  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas,  having  been  on  the  committee  a 
long  time,  for  we  came  to  the  Congress 
together  and  served  on  this  committee 
during  the  entire  period,  must  have  felt 
rather  facetious  relating  to  the  local  pub¬ 
lic  work  projects,  for  most  of  the  projects 
are  available  throughout  America  to  any 
community  that  can  meet  the  require¬ 
ments.  I  am  sure  he  was  not  direct¬ 
ing  his  remarks  to  the  billion-dollar 
Trinity  River  program  in  his  home  com¬ 
munity.  What  we  say  in  our  approach 
is  that  when  you  are  building  highways 
to  help  unemployment  they  should  be 
available  to  all  areas  to  meet  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  employment,  and  they  should  be 
highways  built  to  certain  standards  and 
they  should  be  maintained,  and  they 


should  not  be  built  to  swimming  pools 
or  ski  slides,  but  rather  the  public  should 
have  a  long-range  employment  effect. 
That  is  what  we  are  saying.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  was  talking  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  will  not  yield, 
as  the  gentleman  did  not  yield  earlier. 

Yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]  invoked  history  and  his¬ 
trionics,  as  he  was  trying  to  make  the 
point  that  this  bill  is  not  discriminatory 
and  preferential.  Today  he  invokes  hu¬ 
mor  and  sarcasm.  No  matter  how  he 
slices  it,  this  bill  is  preferential. 

To  those  who  were  not  on  the  floor 
yesterday,  I  quote  to  you  from  the  record 
of  our  hearings  available  at  either  door, 
for  you  to  read  at  page  42  and  make  a 
mental  note  of  this,  for  you  will  have 
to  answer  for  this  in  the  future. 

When  the  administration  witness,  the 
man  who  probably  is  going  to  be  charged 
with  the  administration  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  legislation,  was  asked  about  this  he 
said: 

Yes,  sir.  I  think  we  ought  to  speak  frankly. 
The  name  of  the  Appalachian  game  is  pref¬ 
erential  treatment. 

That  is  why  you  have  histrionics,  that 
is  why  you  have  history  invoked.  That 
is  why  you  have  an  attempt  to  dismiss 
the  preferential  charge  with  humor  and 
sarcasm. 

The  reason  this  legislation  is  prefer¬ 
ential  is  that  it  is  taking  Federal  tax  dol¬ 
lars  and  building  roads,  building  voca¬ 
tional  schools,  building  libraries,  building 
hospitals  and  operating  hospitals,  and 
building  sewage  plants  and  other  com¬ 
munity  facilities  in  these  communities, 
not  just  in  poor  communities  in  Appala¬ 
chia  but  prosperous  industrial  communi¬ 
ties,  the  Pittsburghs,  the  Knoxvilles,  the 
Spartansburgs,  and  the  Huntsvilles. 

You  are  taking  Federal  tax  dollars  and 
building  up  those  communities  to  lure 
new  industry  to  those  areas.  The  new 
industry  that  comes  to  those  areas  has  to 
come  from  other  places  in  direct  and  un¬ 
fair  competition  with  communities  all 
over  this  country,  communities  in  my 
district  and  in  your  district,  where  the 
chambers  of  commerce  and  local  and 
State  organizations  are  breaking  their 
backs  to  get  more  industry  and  to  create 
a  more  favorable  economic  climate. 

That  is  why  we  say  this  is  unfair.  That 
is  why  the  official  in  charge  of  operating 
this  thing  admits  that  the  name  of  the 
game,  and  this  is  a  great  game,  is  pref¬ 
erential  treatment.  That  is  why  I  have 
referred  to  this  legislation  in  my  addi¬ 
tional  views  as  essentially  an  act  of 
piracy — job  piracy  and  industrial  piracy. 

This  is  why  I  support  the  Republican 
substitute  under  the  provisions  of  which 
all  disadvantaged  areas  in  the  Nation 
would  be  equally  assisted. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  very  little 
needs  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in  response 
to  the  arguments  for  the  substitute  being 
proposed  here  today.  It  seems  note¬ 


worthy  that  of  the  membership  of  the 
committee  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  only  five  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  chose  to  associate  themselves 
in  the  sponsorship  of  this  substitute.  I 
think  the  others  of  the  opposition  recog¬ 
nized  the  basic  inconsistencies  that  are 
inherent  in  the  position  which  is  taken 
by  the  supporters  of  this  substitute. 

Here  are  a  group  of  Members  of  this 
body  who  have  been  very  critical  of  the 
program  of  accelerated  public  works  from 
the  very  start,  who  have  been  very  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  idea  of  having  an  ARA  or  of 
designating  depressed  areas  in  the  first 
place.  Yet,  they  want  us  to  substitute 
for  this  carefully  prepared  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  a  hodgepodge  that  is  based  in  its 
entirety  upon  the  concept  of  depressed 
areas  within  counties  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  on  the  accelerated  public  works 
designation  of  eligible  areas  for  accel¬ 
erated  public  works.  They  want  to  go 
back  to  the  very  program  that  they  have 
derided  so  continuously  and  opposed  on 
the  floor  of  this  House. 

I  personally  supported  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  as  did  most  of  us 
in  this  Chamber.  I  supported  area  re¬ 
development.  I  thought  the  program 
had  great  promise  for  the  future  and  I 
think  it  did  a  great  deal  more  good  than 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit.  Also  I  think  the  majori¬ 
ties  that  were  registered  last  November 
may  be  some  measure  of  what  the  people 
of  the  United  States  think  about  these 
programs  and  their  successful  operation. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Do  I  properly  under¬ 
stand  from  what  the  gentleman  said  a 
while  ago  that  the  committee  did  study 
this  problem  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
choose  between  the  majority  version  and 
the  substitute  proposal,  and  that  that 
was  acted  upon  in  committee? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  substitute 
was  offered  in  the  committee.  The  sub¬ 
stitute  did  not  even  get  unanimous  sup¬ 
port  on  the  other  side.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  you  will  look  at  the  report  on 
page  75,  you  will  find  only  five  members 
of  the  committee  from  the  other  side  en¬ 
dorsed  this  substitute.  Yet,  they  are  ask¬ 
ing  us  to  replace  this  major  piece  of  leg¬ 
islation  with  that  substitute  here  today. 

Now  what  we  have  in  the  Appalachia 
bill  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  and  on  the  part  of  this  admin¬ 
istration  to  use  a  rifle  and  to  use  it  with 
effectiveness  in  a  portion  of  this  country 
that  has  lagged  in  certain  basic  require¬ 
ments  for  growth  for  many,  many  years. 
And  above  all  other  deficiencies,  the 
highway  network  is  the  major  deficiency. 
That  is  recognized  in  this  legislation  and 
we  put  the  major  emphasis  in  our  bill 
upon  correction  of  that  shortcoming  in 
the  Appalachia  region. 

Now  instead  of  using  a  rifle  and  zero¬ 
ing  in  on  the  basic  shortcomings  of  the 
Appalachian  region,  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  would  like  for  us  to  take 
a  pop  gun  and  take  the  ammunition  and 
fire  all  over  the  country  and  ignore  the 
basic  structural  weaknesses  that  are 
present  in  the  Appalachian  region  which 
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have  prevented  it  from  competing  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  other  parts  of  the  country 
in  terms  of  industrial  growth. 

We  say  to  you  that  President  Kennedy 
in  supporting  this  legislation  at  the  out¬ 
set,  our  late  and  great  beloved  President, 
President  Kennedy,  in  giving  it  his  bless¬ 
ing  from  the  start,  and  the  great  man 
who  today  leads  this  Nation  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  President  Johnson,  have  both  come 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter  in  telling 
us  that  we  must  get  at  the  cause  for  the 
lag  in  growth  in  this  area;  that  we  must 
strike  directly  at  that  cause  by  correct¬ 
ing  these  basic  deficiencies  in  the  high¬ 
way  system  that  exist  down  there,  and 
by  improving  the  public  facilities  that 
must  be  upgraded  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  land  of  opportunity  in  Appalachia. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
bill.  That  is  what  a  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  several  members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  committee  agreed  with  us 
should  be  done.  That  is  what  we  hope 
you  will  do  by  voting  down  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  would  say  to  my 
good  colleague  from  Oklahoma  that  I  do 
not  care  to  get  into  an  argument,  but  we 
had  a  good  friend  in  Oklahoma  by  the 
name  of  Senator  Kerr,  and  I  heard  him 
say  at  one  time  that  he  was  against  any 
conspiracy  in  the  world  that  he  was  not 
in  on. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  believe  he  used 
the  word  “combine.” 

Mr.  BELCHER.  My  understanding  is 
that  all  the  Republicans  who  were  not  in 
on  this  bill  voted  against  it  and  all  the 
Republicans  who  were  in  on  it  voted  for 
it.  Is  that  a  correct  understanding? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  say  that 
the  difference  between  the  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats  may  be  highlighted 
by  that,  then,  because  the  Democrats 
supported  this  bill  unanimously  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  supports 
it,  although  none  of  his  17  counties  that 
are  on  relief  are  in  on  it;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  in  that,  but  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman,  with  all  respect,  if  he 
wishes  to  ascribe  that  motive  to  his 
party’s  members,  as  to  their  reason  for 
supporting  this  bill,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do 
it.  I  would  not  do  it.  We  thought  to  a 
man  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  this  was  good  legislation,  and 
we  are  very  proud  to  support  it  unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  at  the  outset  I  want  to  say  that  I 
approached  this  legislation  with  an  open 
mind.  I  had  no  prejudice.  I  read  the 
Senate  committee  report.  I  read  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

I  noted,  with  some  considerable  inter¬ 
est,  how  my  Republican  colleagues  on 


the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  voted. 
There  was  some  Republican  support. 
There  were  some  ranking  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol  who  did  support  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

However,  when  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  S.  3  and  see  what  transpired 
in  the  committee — the  lack  of  adequate 
hearings,  the  complete  rejection  of  any 
perfecting  amendments  offered  by  the 
minority,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
complete  rejection  of  any  amendment  to 
the  bill  approved  by  the  other  body — I 
began  to  have  some  questions  about  the 
merit  of  the  bill  before  us. 

I  believe  it  is  a  legitimate  question  to 
ask  whether  we  here  should  purely  rub¬ 
ber  stamp  without  change,  without  de¬ 
viation,  a  piece  of  legislation  approved  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol.  It  seems 
to  me  we  have  enough  ability  and  suffi¬ 
cient  talent  to  improve  a  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  which  comes  to  us  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol. 

After  reading  the  minority  views, 
which  begin  on  page  33,  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  views,  which  appear  subsequent, 
I  have  become  absolutely  convinced  that 
this  legislation  is  basically  unsound  and 
that  the  substitute  is  a  far  preferable 
piece  of  legislation. 

My  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  in  very  clever  ridicule,  pointed 
his  finger  and  said  that  this  bill,  S.  3, 
was  drafted  for  the  purpose  of  hitting 
at  a  specific  problem  in  a  certain  geo¬ 
graphic  area,  that  it  was  a  specific  medi¬ 
cal  remedy  and  had  applicability  only  to 
this  particular  area  of  the  country.  As 
he  said  that — and  it  sounded  rather 
persuasive— I  wondered  when  these  addi¬ 
tional  counties  in  Alabama,  New  York, 
and  Ohio  became  so  ill  that  they  had  to 
get  this  particular,  this  specific  medi¬ 
cine,  this  political  prescription. 

These  few  counties  in  these  States 
have  been  added  rather  recently,  and  it 
might  have  something  to  do  with  politics 
and  only  politics.  Yes,  this  bill  is  not 
tailored  to  any  particular  area.  It  is 
legislation  that  is  a  one-shot  proposition 
for  one  area  with  the  promise  that  we 
are  to  have  one,  two,  three,  or  perhaps 
four  more  additional  similar  proposals 
which  will  cover  other  geographical 
regions. 

I  rather  doubt  that  the  basic  provi¬ 
sions  in  those  subsequent  bills  affecting 
other  geographic  areas  will  be  any  dif¬ 
ferent.  .  I  doubt  whether  those  other 
proposals  which  will  add  more  and  more 
and  more  in  dollar  expenditures  will  do 
anything  different  to  those  areas  than 
this  bill  will  do  to  this  one. 

S.  3,  is  full  of  paradoxes.  We  have 
counties  included  here  that  under  no 
recognized  criteria  are  eligible  for  any 
aid  on  the  basis  of  being  distressed  eco¬ 
nomically  or  otherwise. 

Another  paradox  of  this  legislation  is 
that  we  complicate  further,  not  resolve, 
the  problems  of  agriculture.  I  have 
read  and  reread  the  President’s  speech 
on  agriculture.  He  deplores  what  is 
happening  to  us.  Costs  to  the  taxpayers 
are  going  up  and  our  farmers  are  not 
getting  adequate  benefits.  American 
agriculture  is  being  strangled  by  bu¬ 
reaucratic  redtape.  Still  there  are  pro¬ 


visions  in  this  legislation  which  just  add 
to  and  compound  the  problem  that  we 
are  trying  to  solve  in  a  rather  inadequate 
way  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cramer) 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  What  also 
bothers  me  about  this  legislation  is  that 
we  are  asked  to  approve  of  certain  pro¬ 
visions  in  this  bill  that  on  their  own, 
coming  from  the  committee  which  has 
basic  jurisdiction,  would  not  get  approval 
in  this  body  and  certainly  could  not  get 
approval  from  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

As  I  look  at  the  flexibility  that  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  legislation,  flexibility  as 
to  geography,  flexibility  as  to  the  formula 
for  the  granting  of  aid  or  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  those  areas,  I  have  a  sneaking 
suspicion  that  there  may  be  something 
other  than  merit  involved  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  a  product  of  politics,  as 
has  been  so  ably  set  forth  in  the  minority 
views. 

I  wish  to  compliment,  by  the  way,  the 
members  of  the  minority  on  this  com¬ 
mittee,  those  that  wrote  the  minority 
views  and  those  that  wrote  the  additional 
views.  I  think  this  is  an  excellent  job 
that  they  have  done,  and  any  unbiased 
and  unprejudiced  person  who  took  the 
time  and  made  the  effort  to  examine  the 
majority  and  the  minority  views  could 
only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  bill 
is  unsound  and  is  unworthy  of  our  con¬ 
sideration. 

One  of  the  points  that  have  been  well 
brought  out  and  one  which  I  think  is 
fundamental  is  that  this  bill  is  discrim¬ 
inatory.  In  addition,  this  bill,  even  on  its 
own,  within  the  confines  of  its  own  pages, 
will  cost  more  than  the  substitute.  In 
addition  to  that,  if  you  add  this  bill  for 
this  region  to  another  bill  for  another 
region  and  another  bill  for  a  following 
region  and  another  bill  for  a  still  further 
region,  the  cost  of  the  majority  viewpoint 
will  skyrocket. 

So  I  say  that  on  the  basis  of  economy 
the  substitute  is  the  bill  which  we  on  our 
side  ought  to  vote  for  and  the  bill  on  our 
side  that  we  should  support.  Yes,  the 
substitute  cleans  up  the  legislation  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  majority.  Our  bill  is 
a  one-shot  proposition.  I  think  it  will 
cost  less  and  it  will  retain  those  construc¬ 
tive  programs  that  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  majority. 

The  substitute  deletes  those  programs 
that  cannot  be  justified  on  the  basis  of 
any  hearings,  any  factual  information 
and  fundamentally,  perhaps  even  more 
important,  the  substitute  proposal  uses 
the  existing  administrative  facilities  in 
the  Federal  Government;  it  uses  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  in  the  State  gov¬ 
ernments  and  utilizes,  as  we  advocate,  the 
administrative  organizations  on  the  local 
government  level.  If  we  believe  in  what 
we  say  on  our  side  we  should  support  the 
substitute.  The  substitute  is  a  partner¬ 
ship  between  the  Federal  Government, 
the  State  government,  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  I  believe  very  strongly  that  we 
ought  to  support  the  substitute  recom- 
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mended  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
suggestion  was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  this  is  a  program  tai¬ 
lored  to  Appalachia.  I  wonder  what  ex¬ 
amples  could  be  cited  that  would  indicate 
that  development  roads  can  be  tailored 
to  one  area  and  not  another  area 
throughout  America.  I  wonder  what  ex¬ 
amples  could  be  cited  that  sewage  treat¬ 
ment  works  have  application  solely  to  the 
Appalachian  region  or  that  water  re¬ 
source  studies  have  application  solely  to 
the  Appalachia  region?  Also,  the  same 
with  respect  to  timber  development, 
demonstration  health  facilities  and  all 
these  programs  that  presently  have  na¬ 
tionwide  application.  How  in  the  world 
can  anybody  legitimately  argue  that  be¬ 
cause  they  are  limited  in  application  in 
their  bill  that  they  should  not  have  equal 
application  or  even  better  application  na¬ 
tionwide  as  provided  in  the  substitute, 
when  they  are  mostly  existing  programs, 
in  being,  nationwide  in  application  and 
are  just  being  increased  in  this  proposal? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  if  the 
majority  comes  up  with  other  proposals 
for  other  regions  you  will  have  skyrock¬ 
eting  costs. 

And  so,  when  we  look  at  the  adminis¬ 
trative  side,  the  dollar  side  and  the  over¬ 
all  approach  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  vote  for  the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer)  there 
were — ayes  65,  noes  152. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (interrupting 
reading  of  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object — and  I  would 
not  object  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama — if  adequate  assurance  is 
given  that  the  corrective  amendments 
that  we  believe  are  meritorious  on  our 
side  will  be  given  an  adequate  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  considered;  that  is,  that  a 
motion  to  cut  off  debate  will  not  be 
made.  Otherwise,  I  will  have  to  object 
to  considering  the  bill  as  read  in  order 
to  protect  our  rights. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
know  who  is  going  to  be  the  judge  as 
to  how  long  an  adequate  time  would  be. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  knows  that  I 
will  object  to  prolonged  discussion  and 
unnecessary  discussion.  But,  certainly, 
as  long  as  the  time  is  reasonable,  of 
course,  I  am  not  going  to  object. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur¬ 
ther  reserving  the  right  to  object,  the 
minority  has  some  13  or  14  amendments 
at  the  Clerk’s  desk.  My  interest  in  this 
is  to  make  certain  that  opportunity  is 
available  to  offer  any  of  those  amend¬ 
ments  desired  by  the  minority  and  that 


there  will  be  no  effort  to  cut  off  such 
amendments.  With  that  assurance,  I 
would  not  object,  but  without  it  I  would 
have  to  object. 

Mr.  JONES.  What  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  mean  by  “cut  off”? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  can 
move  to  cut  off  debate  at  any  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  knows  the  rules,  that  any  Mem¬ 
ber  can  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  can 
cut  off  the  debate  on  the  amendments 
and  on  the  entire  bill  if  he  wishes  to  do 
so  by  a  vote.  The  only  protection  we 
have  is  through  refusing  to  agree  to 
having  the  bill  considered  as  read. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  could  not 
prevent  of  member  of  the  committee  from 
making  such  a  request.  However,  cer¬ 
tainly,  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  see 
that  ample  time  is  permitted  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  involved  in  these  types  of  proced¬ 
ures  for  some  time  and  there  have  been 
many  instances  in  which  the  minority 
was  cut  off.  Without  adequate  assur¬ 
ance,  I  would  be  constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Those  who 
have  dealt  with  me  know  that  I  will 
assure  the  gentleman  of  reasonable  time 
on  each  amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  further  reserving  the  right  to  ob¬ 
ject,  may  I  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama?  Why  do  we 
not  read  just  a  paragraph  or  two  and 
have  an  amendment  or  two  until  we 
might  be  able  to  see  just  what  the  sched¬ 
ule  may  be. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de¬ 
clares  that  the  Appalachian  region;  of  the 
United  States,  while  abundant  in  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  rich  in  potential,  lags  behind  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  in  its  economic  growth 
and  that  its  people  have  not  shared  properly 
in  the  Nation’s  prosperity.  The  region’s  un¬ 
even  past  development,  with  its  historical  re¬ 
liance  on  a  few  basic  industries  and  a  mar¬ 
ginal  agriculture,  has  failed  to  provide  the 
economic  base  that  is  a  vital  prerequisite  for 
vigorous,  self-sustaining  growth.  The  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  people  of  the 
region  understand  their  problems  and  have 
been  working  and  will  continue  to  work  pur¬ 
posefully  toward  their  solution.  The  Con¬ 
gress  recognizes  the  comprehensive  report  of 
the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Com¬ 
mission  documenting  these  findings  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  regionwide  development  is  feasi¬ 
ble,  desirable,  and  urgently  needed.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist 
the  region  in  meeting  its  special  problems,  to 
promote  its  economic  development,  and  to 
establish  a  framework  for  joint  Federal  and 
State  efforts  toward  providing  the  basic  fa¬ 
cilities  essential  to  its  growth  and  attacking 
its  common  problems  and  meeting  its  com¬ 
mon  needs  on  a  coordinated  and  concerted 
regional  basis.  The  public  investments  made 
in  the  region  under  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  areas  where  there  is  a  significant 
potential  for  future  growth,  and  where  the 
expected  return  on  public  dollars  invested 
will  be  the  greatest.  The  States  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  recommending  local  and  State 
projects,  within  their  borders,  which  will  re¬ 


ceive  assistance  under  this  Act.  As  the  re¬ 
gion  obtains  the  needed  physical  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  and  develops  its  human 
resources,  the  Congress  expects  that  the  re¬ 
gion  will  generate  a  diversified  industry,  and 
that  the  region  will  then  be  able  to  support 
itself,  through  the  workings  of  a  strength¬ 
ened  free  enterprise  economy. 

TITLE  I - THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 

COMMISSION 

Membership  and  voting 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  the  “Commission”) 
which  shall  be  composed  of  one  Federal 
member,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Fed¬ 
eral  Cochairman”,  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  one  member  from  each  par¬ 
ticipating  State  in  the  Appalachian  region. 
The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  be  one  of  the 
two  Cochairmen  of  the  Commission.  Each 
State  member  may  be  the  Governor,  or  his 
designee,  or  such  other  person  as  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he  rep¬ 
resents.  The  State  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  elect  a  Cochairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  from  among  their  number. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  105,  de¬ 
cisions  by  the  Commission  shall  require  the 
affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochairman 
and  of  a  majority  of  the  State  members  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  members  representing  States  de¬ 
linquent  under  section  105).  In  matters 
coming  before  the  Commission,  the  Federal 
Cochairman  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
consult  with  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  having  an  interest  in  the  subject 
matter. 

(c)  Each  State  member  shall  have  an  al¬ 
ternate,  appointed  by  the  Governor  or  as 
otherwise  may  be  provided  by  the  law  of 
the  State  which  he  represents.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  shall  appoint  an  alternate  for 
the  Federal  Cochairman.  An  alternate  shall 
vote  in  the  event  of  the  absence,  death,  dis¬ 
ability,  removal,  or  resignation  of  the  State 
or  Federal  representative  for  which  he  is  an 
alternate. 

(d)  The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  be 
compensated  by  the  Federal  Government  at 
level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act 
of  1964.  His  alternate  shall  be  compensated 
by  the  Federal  Government  at  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  scheduled  rate  for  grade  GS- 
18  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  when  not  actively  serving  as 
an  alternate  for  the  Federal  Cochairman 
shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties  as 
are  delegated  to  him  by.  the  Federal  Cochair¬ 
man.  Each  State  member  and  his  alternate 
shall  be  compensated  by  the  State  which 
they  represent  at  the  rate  established  by  the 
law  of  such  State. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  3,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out  “the  Fed¬ 
eral  Cochairman  and  of  a  majority  of  the 
State  members”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission”. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  at  the  outset  it  is  not  going  to  be  the 
intention  on  our  side  to  delay  this  legis¬ 
lation  inordinantly.  I  would  expect  we 
will  be  able  to  complete  voting  on  the 
measure,  so  far  as  our  side  is  concerned, 
by  tomorrow. 

With  reference  to  the  specific  amend¬ 
ment  at  hand,  this  deals  with  one  of  the 
issues  we  think  is  paramount  in  this 
legislation,  and  I  address  myself  to  those 
who  pride  themselves  on  believing  that 
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the  States  should  be  the  one  to  make 
the  decisons  relating  to  this  program, 
those  who  believe  in  State’s  rights,  if 
you  please. 

In  this  instance,  as  the  bill  is  presently 
drafted,  the  Federal  representative,  as 
stated  in  the  minority  views,  has  an  ab¬ 
solute  veto  over  any  program  and  over 
any  project.  This  Commission  is  made 
up  of  11  members  from  the  States  and 
1  Federal  representative.  The  affix-m- 
ative  vote  of  the  Federal  representative 
is  required  for  any  project,  let  alone  any 
pi’oposed  progi-am. 

This  is  unprecedented,  as  it  relates  to 
the  operation  of  interstate  commissions. 
We  have  gone  the  full  circle  now  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  interstate  commissions. 

When  I  fii*st  came  to  Congress  11  years 
ago  they  would  not  permit  a  Federal 
l-epresentative  to  serve  on  such  commis¬ 
sions  when  these  interstate  compacts 
were  proposed.  The  membei-s  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  remem¬ 
ber  that.  Subsequently,  Federal  mem¬ 
bers  were  permitted  to  serve  on  the  com¬ 
mission,  and  participate  in  making  de¬ 
cisions  with  the  State.  Then  the  New 
England  compact  came  before  the 
House,  which  gave  the  Federal  repre¬ 
sentative  a  vote  in  addition  to  being  a 
member. 

Now  we  have  gone  the  full  tui’n,  and 
we  find  the  proposition  that  the  Federal 
representative  not  only  has  a  vote,  not 
only  will  be  a  member  of  the  12 -member 
Commission,  but  will  have  absolute,  un¬ 
questioned  veto  power,  even  if  11  State 
members  of  the  Commission  say  other¬ 
wise,  on  a  given  program  or  a  given 
pi-oject. 

Admittedly,  and  this  argument  is  apt 
to  be  made,  only  with  individual  State 
consent  can  programs  and  projects  be 
approved  and  go  into  effect.  But  sup¬ 
pose  11  States  want  a  highway  located 
between  certain  terminal  points  on  a 
given  location — 11  States  vote  “Yes.” 
The  Federal  representative  can  vote 
“Np.”  It  does  not  matter  how  badly  the 
States  want  it  or  what  the  merits  are,  the 
Federal  representative’s  decision  is  final 
and  absolute.  This  is  what  the  bill  says 
on  page  3,  line  20: 

Except  as  provided  in  section  105 — 

This  deals  with  delinquency  of  dues 
for  paying  of  administrative  costs — 
decisions  by  the  Commission  shall  require 
the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochair¬ 
man — 

They  start  out  by  making  him  Co- 
chairman,  then  they  give  him  complete 
control  by  giving  him  a  veto  power — 
and  of  a  majority  of  the  State  members. 

What  does  our  amendment  do?  Our 
amendment  puts  this  Commission  in 
proper  focus.  It  permits  the  Federal 
representative  to  have  the  same  vote,  as 
a  Commission  member,  as  do  the  State 
members.  Who  can  oppose  that,  who 
believes  each  State  ought  to  have  an 
equal  voice  on  this  program?  You  are 
going  to  be  outvoted  11  to  1  otherwise 
by  the  Federal  representative  if  he 
chooses  to  veto  and  say  “No.” 

That  relates  to  every  program  in  the 
bill.  That  relates  to  your  demonstra¬ 
tion  hospital  facilities,  which  presently 
are  handled  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 


The  States  decide  the  priority.  They 
decide  when  a  hospital  is  deserving  and 
is  good  enough  to  get  top  priority.  Un¬ 
der  S.  3,  the  Federal  representative  may 
say,  “I  do  not  agree  with  that.  I  do 
not  think  that  hospital  should  be  lo¬ 
cated  where  you  say  it  should,  that  it 
should  have  the  equipment  you,  the 
State,  says  it  should  have.”  .yeto.  It  is 
almost  as  bad  as  the  Security  Council  in 
the  U.  N.,  whei’e  Russia  has  the  veto. 

We,  in  our  substitute  bill,  are  not  set¬ 
ting  up  a  Commission  where  the  Fed¬ 
eral  representative  has  an  absolute  veto 
no  matter  what  the  merits,  no  matter 
how  favorably  the  entire  State  member¬ 
ship  may  act  on  this  legislation.  What 
our  amendment  does  is  state  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  should  control,  that  an  affirmative 
vote  shall  be  required  giving  the  Federal 
repx-esentative  an  equal  but  not  a  su- 
pei'ior  vote. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaix-man,  I  oppose  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  hope  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  will  do  the  same  thing  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  did  when 
it  was  presented  in  the  Committee,  and 
that  is,  vote  it  down  and  vote  it  down 
decisively.  The  pending  amendment 
would  reduce  the  voting  power  of  the 
Federal  Cochairman  and  actually 
destroy,  I  think,  almost  completely  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  serving  as  an  arbitrator  and  serving 
as  an  effective  cochairman  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  that  has  to  agree  on  the  policies 
that  have  to  be  followed.  This  commis¬ 
sion  is  not  an  operating  agency,  it  is  ba¬ 
sically  a  policymaking  agency.  You  have 
to  remember  when  you  evaluate  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  it  that  we 
are  talking  about  a  program  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  put 
up  from  50  to  80  percent  of  the  money. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  would  like 
to  reduce  the  voting  strength  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  determining  how 
that  50  to  80  percent  of  the  money  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  spent  from  the  50  percent 
which  we  have  today  in  the  bill  as  it  how 
reads  to  about  4.5  percent.  That  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  inequitable  in  protecting 
the  Federal  Government’s  interest. 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  there 
would  be  absolutely  nothing  to  prevent  a 
group  of  the  States,  six  or  seven  of  the 
States,  from  getting  together  and  look¬ 
ing  at  their  own  interests  rather  than 
the  overall  interests  of  the  entire  Ap¬ 
palachian  region,  and  setting  up  the 
policies  and  setting  up  the  programs  to 
channel  practically  all  of  the  money  into 
their  area. 

Now  the  Federal  cochaii-man  sitting 
there  with  the  veto  which  he  has  in  this 
bill  prevents  that  from  taking  place  and 
assures  equity  between  the  States.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Floi’ida  is  not  always  against  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  having  the  Federal  Government 
having  a  veto  either  because  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  he  asked  us  to  adopt  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  The  substitute  is  the  bill,  H.R. 
4466,  which  says  on  page  4,  describing  the 
new  development  highways  which  he 
proposes  that  we  set  up  and  spend  $800 


million  on — he  says  the  Secretaiy,  and 
he  is  talking  about  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  shall  have  authority  to  approve  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  recommendations  of 
the  State  highway  department  or  to  re¬ 
quire  modifications  or  revisions  thereof. 

Now  if  that  is  not  a  veto  that  goes  just 
as  far  as  anything  that  is  in  this  bill,  I 
would  like  to  see  something  that  is.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  in  favor  of  a 
veto  when  he  proposes  a  program  like  his 
development  highway  program.  He  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  it  would  not  work  practically 
and  protect  the  interest  of  the  States  un¬ 
less  the  Federal  Government  putting  up 
most  of  the  money  had  the  right  to  say 
no  when  a  proposal  was  advanced  that 
did  coincide  with  the  national  interest. 

That  is  what  the  bill,  as  it  is  presently 
written,  provides  for.  You  have  a  veto 
insofar  as  the  State  is  concerned.  You 
have  a  double  veto  in  the  fact  that  any 
Governor  can  veto  a  program  operating 
within  his  own  State. 

Then  you  have  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  sitting  there  with  its  Federal  Co- 
chairman  with  the  right  to  veto  a  pro¬ 
gram  or  a  policy  determination  if  he 
feels  it  is  not  in  the  national  intei'est. 

That  assures  a  working  partnership 
that  recognizes  both  National  and  State 
interests.  With  this  working  double 
partnership,  we  submit  it  is  possible  to 
correct  the  basic  deficiencies  in  the  Ap¬ 
palachia  region  and  to  supply  the  basis 
for  solid  growth  in  the  future. 

Do  not  destroy  that  effective  working 
relationship  that  is  created  by  this  bill 
by  adopting  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Floiada. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  one  part  of 
this  bill  that  disturbs  me,  and  there  are 
many  pax-ts,  it  is  this  Federal  czar  oper¬ 
ation  that  we  are  talking  about.  Uiiless 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  I  foresee, 
looking  down  the  road  1  year,  2  years  or 
10  years — five,  six,  seven  and  possibly 
eight  regions  of  this  type  around  the 
country  with  a  Federal  czar  over  each 
region  and  the  States  that  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  each  region  will  be  under  the 
sole  jurisdiction  of  this  czar.  In  a  pro¬ 
gram  as  broad  in  scope  as  this,  covering 
medical  care,  schools,  roads  and  so  forth 
in  which  there  are  duplicating  pro¬ 
grams  already  in  existence  in  this  area 
and  on  which  admittedly  there  must  be 
some  coordination  between  these  pro¬ 
grams,  you  are  going  to  have  a  Federal 
czar  who  has  a  veto  power  over  the 
States  that  are  a  part  of  this  area  or¬ 
ganization  and  then  I  think  we  will  have 
gone  a  long  way  down  the  road  to  Fed¬ 
eral  control  and  doing  away  with  States 
l'ights  and  the  rights  of  local  communi¬ 
ties.  I  would  think  this  would  be  the 
last  thing  the  Members  of  Congress 
would  want  to  do.  Certainly,  I  could 
never  support  any  legislation  regardless 
of  its  merits,  when  that  legislation  con¬ 
tains  as  dangerous  a  provision  as  this. 
I  think  we  certainly  ought  to  look  at 
this  one  real  hard — forget  the  mei-its, 
forget  your  opinion  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  bill — but  without  this  amendment 
I  believe  this  provision  will  come  back 
to  haunt  us  in  future  years  and  we  will 
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regret  the  day  that  we  set  up  these  Fed¬ 
eral  czars  around  the  country. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Reference  was  made 
to  the  position  of  the  minority  on  H.R. 
4466.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  fully  knows 
that  the  wording  with  regard  to  high¬ 
ways  in  the  section  is  precisely  the  same 
as  is  in  existence  under  present  law.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  further  knows 
that  if  there  is  a  program  in  America 
under  which  the  State-Federal  partner¬ 
ship — and  I  stress  “partnership” — has 
worked  and  worked  admirably,  it  has 
been  the  highway  program. 

The  language  used  in  the  substitute  is 
precisely  that  of  the  existing  law. 

The  substitute  also  struck  out  the  veto 
power  of  the  Federal  czar. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
right  in  pinpointing,  as  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  do,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
major  weaknesses,  permitting  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  have  an  absolute 
veto  power  over  all  programs  of  all  kinds, 
relating  to  priorities,  relating  to  where 
a 'given  hospital  or  a  given  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  plant  is  to  be  constructed.  There 
is  to  be  an  absolute  veto  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  man. 

This  is  a  duplication.  This  is  a  second 
layer.  Naturally,  there  must  be  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  various  agencies  under 
which  these  programs  are  administered, 
but  they  also  want  a  veto  power  in  the 
Commission  by  a  Federal  czar  with  an 
absolute  right  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
destroying  States  rights. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Another  thing 
that  disturbed  me  was  the  implication  in 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  that  States 
may  not  be  able  to  get  together  under 
this  program.  He  said  that  six  or  seven 
States  might  decide  they  want  to  go  one 
way  and  could  vote  as  majority  to  do  so. 
I  am  not  ready  to  believe  that  the  States 
involved  in  an  organization  of  this  type, 
interested  in  the  development  of  an 
area — as  is  said,  the  Appalachian  area — 
would  do  anything  like  that.  We  have 
seen  the  Governors  of  the  various  States 
get  together  many  times. 

Are  you  going  to  tell  us  that  some 
States  will  go  their  own  way,  will  work 
politically  to  try  to  get  a  majority  to  go 
one  way,  and  that  a  minority  will  have 
to  take  what  the  majority  decides;  and, 
to  prevent  such  from  occurring,  you  want 
to  have  a  Federal  czar?  He  is  going  to 
say,  “I  am  sorry,  but  we  have  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  here.  Majority  vote  no 
longer  prevails.”  We  will  have  one  man. 
He  will  tell  us  whether  it  is  any  good. 
If  he  thinks  it  is,  that  is  all  right,  but  if 
he  does  not,  the  view  of  the  Federal  czar 
will  prevail.  I  believe  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  is  practical,  I  believe 
he  will  realize  that  this  possibility  would 
be  present  if  we  do  not  preserve  the  right 
of  the  Federal  Cochairman,  just  as  we 


have  preserved  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  our  highway  program 
to  prevent  a  State  from  putting  a  Federal 
highway  where  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  want  it.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  recognized  that  in  his  develop¬ 
ment  highway  program. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  There  is  a  lot  of 
difference  between  the  highway  program, 
which  has  interconnections  with  various 
States  and  is  interstate  in  operation. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  sewage 
disposal  plant  or  a  vocational  school. 
Those  are  local  in  nature. 

It  is  far  more  dangerous  to  have  a 
Federal  czar  who  can  say,  “You  cannot 
do  this,  or  must  do  it  my  way,”  rather 
than  to  have  the  States  among  them¬ 
selves  decide  how  it  must  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer)  there 
were — ayes  66,  noes  118. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Functions  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  com¬ 
prehensive  and  coordinated  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams  and  establish  priorities  thereunder, 
giving  due- consideration  to  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region; 

(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations, 
research,  and  studies,  including  an  inven¬ 
tory  and  analysis  of  the  resources  of  the  re¬ 
gion,  and,  in  cooperation  with  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies,  sponsor  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  foster  regional  produc¬ 
tivity  and  growth; 

(3)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with 
the  agency  involved,  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  and  private  programs  and,  where  ap¬ 
propriate,  recommend  modifications  or  ad¬ 
ditions  which  will  increase  their  effective¬ 
ness  in  the  region; 

(4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  ap¬ 
propriate,  interstate  compacts  and  other 
forms  of  interstate  cooperation,  and  work 
with  State  and  local  agencies  in  developing 
appropriate  model  legislation; 

(5)  encourage  the  formation  of  local  de¬ 
velopment  districts; 

(6)  encourage  private  investment  in  indus¬ 
trial,  commercial,  and  recreational  projects; 

(7)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating 
unit  for  Appalachian  programs; 

(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  proposed  solutions 
and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appropriate,  citi¬ 
zens  and  special  advisory  councils  and  public 
conferences;  and 

(9)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on 
applications  for  grants  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  to  local  development  districts. 

Recommendations 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  may,  from  time 
to  time,  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  to  the  State  Governors  and  appro¬ 
priate  local  officials  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  departments  and  agencies  in 
the  region  in  the  fields  of  natural  resources, 
agriculture,  education,  training,  health  and 
welfare,  and  other  fields  related  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  such  additional  Federal,  State,  and 
local  legislation  or  administrative  actions  as 
the  Commission  deems  necessary  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Liaison  between  Federal  Government  and  the 
Commission 

Sec.  104.  The  President  shall  provide  effec¬ 
tive  and  continuing  liaison  between  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  the  Commission  and  a 


coordinated  review  within  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  plans  and  recommendations 
submitted  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
sections  102  and  103. 

Administrative  expenses  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  period  ending  on  June 
30  of  the  second  full  Federal  fiscal  year  fol¬ 
lowing  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Thereafter,  such  expenses  shall  be  paid  equal¬ 
ly  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
in  the  region.  The  share  to  be  paid  by  each 
State  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission. 
The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  not  participate 
or  vote  in  such  determination.  No  assist¬ 
ance  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  any  State  or  to  any  political  sub¬ 
division  or  any  resident  of  any  State,  nor 
shall  the  State  member  of  the  Commission 
participate  or  vote  in  any  determination  by 
the  Commission  while  such  State  is  delin¬ 
quent  in  payment  of  its  share  of  such  ex¬ 
penses. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Administrative  powers  of  Commission 

Sec.  106.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under  this 
Act,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules, 
and  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  its 
business  and  the  performance  of  its  func¬ 
tions; 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director  and  such  other  person¬ 
nel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  carry  out  its  functions,  except 
that  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the 
salary  of  the  alternate  to  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman  on  the  Commission  as  provided  in 
section  101.  No  member,  alternate,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  Commission,  other  than  the 
Federal  Cochairman  on  the  Commission,  his 
staff,  and  his  alternate  and  Federal  employees 
detailed  to  the  Commission  under  paragraph 

(3)  shall  be  deemed  a  Federal  employee  for 
any  purpose; 

(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  (who  is  hereby  so  authorized) 
to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  such  personnel  within  his  admin¬ 
istrative  jurisdiction  as  the  Commission  may 
need  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each 
such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority, 
pay,  or  other  employee  status; 

(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  government  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter¬ 
governmental  agency; 

(5)  make  arrangements,  including  con¬ 
tracts,  with  any  participating  State  govern¬ 
ment  for  inclusion  in  a  suitable  retirement 
and  employee  benefit  system  of  such  of  its 
personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for,  or  con¬ 
tinue  in,  another  governmental  retirement  or 
employee  benefit  system,  or  otherwise  provide 
for  such  coverage  of  its  personnel.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  contract  with  the  Commission 
for  continued  coverage  of  Commission  em¬ 
ployees,  who  at  date  of  Commission  employ¬ 
ment  are  Federal  employees,  in  the  retirement 
program  and  other  employee  benefit  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  do¬ 
nations  of  services  or  property,  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible. 

(7)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other  trans¬ 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out 
its  functions  and  on  such  terms  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political 
subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  association, 
or  corporation. 

(8)  maintain  a  temporary  office  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  establish  a  permanent 
office  at  such  a  central  and  appropriate  lo- 
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cation  as  it  may  select  and  field  offices  at 
such  other  places  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

(9)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  such 
other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

Information 

Sec.  107.  In  order  to  obtain  information 
needed  to  carry  out  its  duties,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall — 

( 1 )  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  re¬ 
ceive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  its 
proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may 
deem  advisable,  a  Cochairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  or  any  member  of  the  Commission 
designated  by  the  Commission  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  being  hereby  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  when  it  is  determined  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evi¬ 
dence  received  under  oath; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  department  or  agency  (who 
is  hereby  so  authorized  to  the  extent  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law)  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission  such  information  as  may  be 
available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency;  and 

(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of 
its  doings  and  transactions  which  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  inspection,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  by  the 
Comptroller  General  or  his  duly  authorized 
representatives. 

Personal  financial  interests 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Except  as  permitted  by  sub¬ 
section  (b)  hereof,  no  State  member  or  al¬ 
ternate  and  no  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Commission  shall  participate  personally  and 
substantially  as  member,  alternate,  officer, 
or  employee,  through  decision,  approval,  dis¬ 
approval,  recommendation,  the  rendering  of 
advice,  investigation,  or  otherwise,  in  any 
proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling 
or  other  determination,  contract,  claim,  con¬ 
troversy,  or  other  particular  matter  in  which, 
to  his  knowledge,  he,  his  spouse,  minor  child, 
partner,  organization  (other  than  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof)  in  which  he  is 
serving  as  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner,  or 
employee,  or  any  person  or  organization  with 
whom  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director,  trustee, 
partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person  or  orga¬ 
nization  with  whom  he  is  negotiating  or  has 
any  arrangement  concerning  prospective  em¬ 
ployment,  has  a  financial  interest.  Any  per¬ 
son  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,- 
000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  both. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  apply 
if .  the  State  member,  alternate,  officer,  or 
employee  first  advises  the  Commission  of  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  application,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other 
determination,  contract,  claim,  controversy, 
or  other  particular  matter  and  makes  full 
disclosure  of  the  financial  interest  and  re¬ 
ceives  in  advance  a  written  determination 
made  by  the  Commission  that  the  interest 
is  not  so  substantial  as  to  be  deemed  likely 
to  affect  the  integrity  of  the  services  which 
the  Commission  may  expect  from  such  State 
member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee. 

(c)  No  State  member  or  alternate  shall 
receive  any  salary,  or  any  contribution  to 
or  supplementation  of  salary  for  his  services 
on  the  Commission  from  any  source  other 
than  his  State.  No  person  detailed  to  serve 
the  Commission  under  authority  of  para¬ 
graph  (4)  of  section  106  shall  receive  any 
salary  or  any  contribution  to  or  supplementa¬ 
tion  of  salary  for  his  services  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion  from  any  source  other  than  the  State, 
local,  or  intergovernmental  department  or 
agency  from  which  he  was  detailed  or  from 
the  Commission.  Any  person  who  shall  vio¬ 
late  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 


(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subsection 
of  this  section,  the  Federal  Cochairman  and 
his  alternate  on  the  Commission  and  any 
Federal  officers  or  employees  detailed  to  duty 
with  it  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
106  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  such  subsec¬ 
tion  but  shall  remain  subject  to  sections  202 
through  209  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  Commission  may,  in  its  discre¬ 
tion,  declare  void  and  rescind  any  contract, 
loan,  or  grant  of  or  by  the  Commission  in 
relaiton  to  which  it  finds  that  there  has  been 
a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  this 
section,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections 
202  through  209,  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend¬ 
ment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  has  the  gentle¬ 
man  had  a  discussion  with  the  minority 
leader  with  regard  to  any  ground  rules 
relating  to  debate  on  amendments  that 
would  justify  making  the  motion? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  suppose 
that  I  can  make  that  request  in  every 
section  of  the  bill.  There  is  no  disposi¬ 
tion  on  this  side  to  cut  off  debate. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  my  gen¬ 
eral  impression  that  we  are  doing  real 
well  timewise.  There  is  no  disposition 
on  our  part  to  filibuster  or  create  any 
time  problems.  If  we  could  just  continue 
and  get  some  of  these  amendments  out 
of  the  way,  I  think  we  will  make  some 
good  progress. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  withdraw  my  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  title  I  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  I?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read  title  II. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  II - SPECIAL  APPALACHIAN  PROGRAMS 

Part  A — New  programs 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  System 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
“Secretary”)  is  authorized  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  an  Appalachian  develop¬ 
ment  highway  system  serving  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region  (the  length  of  which  shall  not 
exceed  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  In  addition  thereto,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  constructed  not  in  excess 
of  one  thousand  miles  of  local  access  roads, 
that  will  serve  specific  recreational,  resi¬ 
dential,  commercial,  industrial,  or  other  like 
facilities  or  will  facilitate  a  school  consolida¬ 
tion  program) .  The  system,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Interstate  System  and  other  Fed¬ 
eral-aid  highways  in  the  region  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  highway  system  which  will  open  up 
an  area  or  areas  with  a  developmental  po¬ 
tential  where  commerce  and  communication 
have  been  inhibited  by  lack  of  adequate 
access.  The  provisions  of  title  23,  United 


States  Code,  that  are  applicable  to  Federal- 
aid  primary  highways,  and  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  are  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  Appalachian  de¬ 
velopment  highway  system,  and  the  local 
access  roads. 

(b)  As  soon  as  feasible,  the  Commission 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  its  recommen¬ 
dations  with  respect  to  (1)  the  general  cor¬ 
ridor  location  and  termini  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  highways,  (2)  the  designation  of  local 
access  roads  to  be  constructed,  (3)  priori¬ 
ties  for  construction  of  the  local  access  roads 
and  of  the  major  segments  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  highways,  and  (4)  other  criteria  for 
the  program  authorized  by  this  section.  Be¬ 
fore  any  State  member  participates  in  or 
votes  on  such  recommendations,  he  shall 
have  obtained  the  recommendations  of  the 
State  highway  department  of  the  State  which 
he  represents. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
approve  in  whole  or  in  part  such  recom¬ 
mendations  or  to  require  modifications  or  re¬ 
visions  thereof.  In  no  event  shall  the  Sec¬ 
retary  approve  any  recommendations  for 
any  construction  which  would  require  for  its 
completion  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
(other  than  funds  available  under  title  23, 
United  States  Code)  in  excess  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  authorizations  in  subsection  (g). 
On  its  completion  each  development  high¬ 
way  not  already  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system  shall  be  added  to  such  system  and 
shall  be  required  to  be  maintained  by  the 
State. 

(d)  In  the  construction  of  highways  and 
roads  authorized  under  this  section,  the 
States  may  give  special  preference  to  the 
use  of  mineral  resource  materials  indigenous 
to  the  Appalachian  region. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  use  of  coal  and  coal  prod¬ 
ucts  in  highway  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require 
each  participating  State,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  to  use  coal  derivatives  in  the 
construction  of  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  roads  authorized  under  this  Act. 

(f )  Federal  assistance  to  any ,  construc¬ 
tion  project  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such 
project,  unless  the  Secretary  determines,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such 
percentage  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  but  in  no  event  shall 
such  Federal  assistance  exceed  70  per  centum 
of  such  costs. 

(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$840,000,000. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  title  II  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend¬ 
ment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  wish  to  amend  his  motion  to  make 
it  relate  to  section  201?  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  that  request  but  not  to  the 
request  with  respect  to  the  title. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  amend  my 
request  to  apply  to  section  201. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BALDWIN 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  title  II,  section 
201,  which  applies  to  several  different 
paragraphs  in  the  title,  and  I  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  that  it  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baldwin: 

On  page  13,  line  13,  strike  out  the  paren¬ 
thesis. 

On  page  13,  strike  out  the  sentence  be¬ 
ginning  on  line  15. 

On  page  14,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  ",  and 
the  local  access  roads”. 

On  page  14,  line  8,  strike  out  “(2)”  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  and  including 
“(4)”  in  line  11  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  (2)  priorities  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  major  segments  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  highways,  and  (3) 

On  page  15,  line  21,  strike  out  “$840,000- 
000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$805,000,000”. 

[Mr.  BALDWIN  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  herein¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  is  another  of  the  amendments 
which  the  gentlemen  of  the  minority  of¬ 
fered  in  the  committee.  Like  the  others, 
this  one  was  decisively  rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
abolish  the  system  of  access  roads,  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  this 
bill.  If  we  are  to  provide  any  real  help 
for  this  Appalachian  region,  then  we  will 
have  to  preserve  intact  this  1,000  miles 
of  access  roads. 

Local  access  roads  are  as  essential  to 
the  primary  highway  system  as  the  veins 
are  to  the  arteries  of  the  body.  We 
might  just  as  well  sever  the  veins  from 
the  arteries  as  to  require  that  no  access 
roads  can  be  constructed  in  connection 
with  the  arterial  highways. 

Absent  a  system  of  access  roads  leading 
into  these  highways,  the  life  blood  of 
commerce  and  industry  which  we  hope  to 
stimulate  for  this  region  could  not  flow 
over  those  highways  and,  therefore,  they 
would  be  virtually  useless. 

Access  roads  are  to  the  main  highways 
what  the  branches  are  to  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.  The  trunk  of  a  tree  alone  cannot 
bear  fruit.  It  merely  provides  the  sap 
and  sustenance  for  the  branches.  If  you 
sever  the  branches  from  the  tree,  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  cannot  bear  fruit.  If 
we  sever  from  the  main  arterial  highway 
system  we  are  creating  the  branches 
which  constitute  these  access  roads  to 
reach  into  the  hitherto  remote,  isolated 
areas  and  open  them  up  for  profitable 
commercial  development,  then  the  fruits 
of  growth  and  development  which  we 
would  provide  for  in  this  bill  can  never 
be  realized. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  certain  unwar- 
ranted  references  have  been  made 
throughout  the  course  of  this  discussion. 
Some  references  have  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  these  access  roads  are  going 
to  enhance  and  enrich  local  promoters 
and  allow  people  to  gain  private  profit. 
Perhaps  they  may.  Every  highway  that 
has  ever  been  built  has  enhanced  land 
values.  Every  highway  that  we  could 
ever  construct  would  serve  some  com¬ 
mercial  purpose  or  would  serve  some  in¬ 


dustrial  purpose  and,  perhaps,  it  will 
make  it  possible  for  someone  to  open  up 
a  profitable  industry  in  an  area  where 
this  now  cannot  be  done.  What  is  wrong 
with  that?  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill.  The  entire  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
open  up  these  areas  which  have  hereto¬ 
fore  remained  so  isolated,  so  remote,  so 
inaccessible,  that  industry  was  discour¬ 
aged  from  coming  in  and  providing  these 
well  springs  of  development  from  which 
prosperity  could  flow. 

We  want  people  to  come  in  and  provide 
private  development.  We  want  private 
funds  to  be  invested  in  this  region  be¬ 
cause  that  and  that  alone  will  provide  the 
dynamics  to  create  the  jobs  in  order  to 
allow  Appalachia  to  take  its  rightful 
place  in  the  pi'osperity  of  the  mid-20th 
century. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  to 
sever  this  entire  program  of  local  access 
roads  simply  on  the  apprehension  that 
some  private  individual  may  gain  a  prof¬ 
it,  then  we  would  have  to  rewrite  the  en¬ 
tire  road  program  of  the  Nation.  We 
would  have  to  cut  out  the  farm-to-mar- 
ket  roads,  we  would  have  to  cut  out  the 
timber  development  roads  in  the  West¬ 
ern  States,  the  Federal  timber  regions, 
and  we  would  have  to  change  the  entire 
structure  of  the  highway  system. 

Of  course,  it  is  going  to  open  up  areas 
for  profitable  private  investment,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
We  want  private  investment  to  come  into 
this  area  and  thereby  create  jobs. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  with  reference  to  these  access  roads 
just  as  in  the  case  of  other  roads  you 
have  to  have  matching  funds  from  the 
State  and  the  local  government,  and  the 
veto  by  the  State  is  there  just  the  same 
as  we  have  the  Federal  veto  in  order  to 
prevent  any  type  of  abuse  in  this  pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Precisely.  Certainly, 
I  trust  the  Governors  of  these  States  not 
to  abuse  this  program  or  to  permit  it  to 
be  abused  in  any  such  fashion  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bald¬ 
win]  has  suggested. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  If  this  is  as  important 
as  the  gentleman  portrays  it,  if  it  is  as 
vital  as  the  veins  are  to  the  arteries, 
how  come  this  is  only  5  percent  of  the 
total  amount  involved  here? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Because  the  main  ar¬ 
terial  highways  are  so  much  more  costly 
than  the  access  roads.  These  would  be 
comparable  to  our  secondary  roads  in 
the  rural  areas.  When  we  develop  the 
main  highway  system,  the  arterial  roads 
become  comparable  to  our  primary  road 
systems. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  There  are  systems  in 
those  areas  currently  existing,  are  there 
not? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  there  are  roads 
which  are  really  comparable  roads.  That 
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is  why  84  percent  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  bill  will  be  devoted  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  roads. 

We  feel  that  is  what  is  necessary  to 
open  up  the  territory  so  that  private 
capital  can  go  in  and  develop  the  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Baldwin),  Mr.  Wright  v/as  per¬ 
mitted  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  mentioned  that  he  trusts  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  States  will  exercise  proper 
care  in  allocating  these  funds.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]  is  author  of  an  article  that 
appeared  in  a  nationwide  magazine 
pointing  out  the  wide  discrepancy  and 
the  many  misuses  of  Federal  funds  that 
were  contracted  by  States  in  the  high¬ 
way  program? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  can  cut  out  the  road 
building  program  because  it  has  been  oc¬ 
casionally  abused.  I  think  we  should 
have  more  guarantee  against  abuses.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  be  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  any  of  the  Governors  to  abuse 
this  section. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  true  there  have 
been  many  cases  brought  out,  not  only 
in  the  Congress,  but  before  the  whole 
public,  with  reference  to  the  misuse  of 
funds,  but  the  Public  Works  Investigat¬ 
ing  Subcommittee  is  taking  care  of  that 
matter. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  that  investi¬ 
gating  subcommittee,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  our  colleague,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik], 
has  done  a  remarkable  job. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  section  to 
which  I  referi-ed  when  I  indicated  I 
thought  certain  sections  of  this  bill  were 
open  to  grave  abuse  by  local  favoritism, 
the  building  of  public  facilities  programs 
that  were  not  up  to  any  standard.  They 
do  not  require  any  maintenance,  totally 
without  precedent  relating  to  our  high¬ 
way  program.  That  is  why  the  motion 
is  offered  to  strike  itrout. 

And  here  is  the  second  reason,  and  here 
is  what  they  said  when  they  came  to  our 
committee  last  year:  “We  will  build  500 
miles  of  access  highways  for  $50  million.” 
That  is  how  well  they  had  outlined  the 
access  program.  They  came  before  our 
committee  this  year  and  said:  “We  can 
build  a  thousand  miles  of  access  roads  for 
the  same  amount  of  money,  $50  million.” 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  they  do  not 
know  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost,  they 
do  not  know  where  they  are  going  to  build 
these  highways,  obviously.  This  is  future 
development  and  planning.  The  States 
have  not  submitted  estimates  with  re- 
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gard  to  where  these  are  going  to  be  built, 
and  how  many  miles  within  a  given 
State,  or  exactly  what  type  of  develop¬ 
ment  they  have  in  mind  that  these  ac¬ 
cess  highways  will  serve. 

This  is  the  section  where  you  are  going 
to  provide  70  percent,  $35  million,  Fed¬ 
eral  matching  money,  to  build  driveways, 
if  you  please,  not  highways,  to  your  pri¬ 
vately  owned  motels,  hotels,  public 
beaches,  bathing  beaches,  ski  installa¬ 
tions,  golf  courses,  or  anything  else  with¬ 
in  this  definition  of  the  bill  where  they 
will  serve  specific  residential,  commer¬ 
cial,  industrial  or  recreational  facilities. 

In  the  record  of  our  testmony  this  is 
precisely  what  they  intend  to  do. 

If  you  want  to  try  to  get  some  of  the 
critical  area  out  of  this  bill,  if  you  want 
to  guarantee  against  some  abuses,  at 
least  strike  this  section  so  they  will  have 
to  meet  some  standards,  and  they  have 
to  be  maintained.  This  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  act  responsibly  in  this  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  14,  strike  out  line  24,  and  on  page  15 
strike  out  lines  1  and  2  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “ment  highway  and 
each  local  access  road  not  already  on  either 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  or  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  system  shaU  be  added 
to  either  of  such  systems  and  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  maintained  by  the  State.” 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
in  an  amendment  that  very  simply  re¬ 
quires  the  States  or  the  local  governing 
agencies,  which  is  the  requirement  under 
all  present  law  relating  to  highways 
under  title  III,  first,  to  build  these  high¬ 
ways  to  reasonable  standards,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  having  built  them  to  reasonable 
standards,  to  maintain  them.  That  is 
all  this  amendment  does. 

How  in  the  world  can  anybody  oppose 
that  amendment  who  wants  to  spend 
Federal  money,  70  percent  of  the  cost  of 
construction,  if  you  are  determined  to 
build  these  highways  to  these  motels,  ski 
slides,  and  swimming  pools?  If  you  are 
determined  to  build  them,  at  least  re¬ 
quire  them  to  be  maintained. 

Secondly,  it  requires  that  they  be  built 
to  some  established  and  reasonable 
standard.  That  is  all  this  amendment 
does.  I  think  this  is  a  challenge  to  this 
body  relating  to  acting  responsibly  on 
this  legislation. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  that  wants 
to  do  something  beneficial  for  Appalachia 
and  help  develop  Appalachia  should 
wholeheartedly  support  this  amendment 
because  this  will  guarantee  that  when 
these  highways  are  built  they  will  be 
maintained.  This  will  mean  they  are 
not  going  to  pot  in  6  months,  with  pot¬ 
holes,  with  no  one  having  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  maintain  them  or  build  them  to 
decent  standards  in  the  first  place.  That 
is  all  this  does.  It  does  it  by  adding  the 
phrase,  “each  development  highway  and 
each  local  access  road  not  already  on 


either  the  Federal  aid  primary  system  or 
the  Federal  aid  secondary  system  shall 
be  added  to  either  of  such  systems  arid 
shall  be  required  to  be  maintained  by 
the  State.” 

That  is  the  present  law  relating  to 
present  Federal  aid  highways.  We  have 
never  acted  so  irresponsibly  in  this  body 
as  to  provide  70  percent  Federal  money 
for  highway  development  without,  first, 
requiring  that  they  be  built  to  reasonable 
standards:  and,  second,  requiring  that 
they  be  maintained. 

This  is  where  we  are  going  to  find  out 
whether  the  same  approach  is  going  to 
be  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
was  made  in  the  committee,  whether  the 
orders  that  came  down  relating  to  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  floor  of  the  House  are  the 
same  as  happened  in  the  committee, 
“Let’s  not  cross  a ‘t’  or  dot  an  ‘i.’  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  right  our  opponents  may  be,  let 
us  vote  the  Senate  bill  up,  vote  it  out, 
right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  whether  it 
does  the  job  or  does  not  do  the  job, 
whether  it  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable. 
Let  us  do  that  so  that  we  do  not  even 
have  to  go  to  conference.” 

This  is  the  place  to  make  the  decision. 
Are  we  going  to  rubberstamp  what  was 
done  in  the  other  body?  Are  we  going 
to  answer  to  the  orders  of  others  outside 
of  this  body,  or  consider  this  amendment 
on  its  merits? 

This  gives  more  flexibility,  which  is  a 
word  used  considerably  in  this  debate, 
more  flexibility  to  even  the  development 
highways,  because  this  permits  those  de¬ 
velopment  highways  to  be  built  either  to 
primary  or  secondary  standards,  either 
one,  which  is  not  the  case  in  S.  3,  that 
is  before  us. 

I  say  the  merits  of  this  amendment 
should  be  unquestioned,  and  I  say  this 
should  be  adopted  on  its  merits.  This 
is  the  time  to  find  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Amendment  of  S.  3  to  provide  for 
maintenance  of  local  access  roads  which 
are  not  on  a  Federal-aid  highway  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  superfluous. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  clearly  is 
authorized,  under  the  present  language 
of  S.  3  to  require  the  State  highway  de¬ 
partments  to  maintain  Appalachian 
local  access  roads  even  though  they  are 
not  located  on  a  Federal-aid  highway 
system.  Accordingly,  no  purpose  would 
be  served  by  the  proposed  amendment. 

Section  201(a)  of  S.  3  provides  in  part: 

The  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  that  are  applicable  to  Federal-aid  pri¬ 
mary  highways,  and  which  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act, 
shall  apply  to  the  Appalachian  development 
highway  system  and  the  local  access  roads. 

Section  116(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  provides: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  highway 
department  to  maintain,  or  cause  to  be 
maintained,  any  project  constructed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  constructed 
under  the  provisions  of  prior  acts.  The 
State’s  obligation  to  the  United  States  to 
maintain  any  such  project  shall  cease  when 
it  no  longer  constitutes  a  part  of  a  Federal- 
aid  system. 


Since  section  116(a)  of  title  23  re¬ 
quires  the  States  to  maintain  Federal- 
aid  primary  highways,  the  Secretary 
may  determine  under  section  201(a)  of 
S.  3  that  the  maintenance  requirement 
shall  also  be  applied  to  local  access 
roads  authorized  by  S.  3. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  116(a) 
quoted  above  relates  to  the  conditions 
under  which  a  State’s  obligation  to 
maintain  a  Federal-aid  highway  termi¬ 
nates.  It  does  not  control  the  question 
whether,  under  S.  3,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  authorized  to  require 
maintenance  of  Appalachian  local  access 
roads. 

Section  201(b)  of  S.  3  directs  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  sev¬ 
eral  specified  matters  and  with  respect 
to  other  criteria  for  the  Appalachian 
highway  program.  Under  section  201 
(c)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  approve  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  whole  or  in  part  or  to  require 
modifications  or  revisions. 

Such  criteria  clearly  may  include  a 
requirement  for  maintenance  of  local 
access  roads. 

The  hearings  and  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works  also  evidence  a 
clear  intent  to  require  the  maintenance 
of  these  roads.  For  example,  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  trans¬ 
portation  testified  that  maintenance 
would  be  required,  and  the  report  states 
the  Committee’s  understanding  that  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will  obtain 
maintenance  agreements  from  each  of 
the  States  concerned. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer], 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  has  not  intentionally  He- 
sired  to  mislead  this  body.  Again  I  say 
it  is  rather  surprising,  when  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  bill  is  so  explicit  and  beyond 
question,  that  he  takes  the  position  to 
the  effect  that  maintenance  in  the  first 
instance  and  standards  to  be  applied  in 
the  building  of  access  roads  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  instance  are  provided  in  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  legislation  contains  no  such  pro¬ 
visions  or  requirements. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  the  Secretary 
says  he  intends  despite  that,  that  mainte¬ 
nance  requirements  be  put  into  effect, 
why  in  the  world  would  they  object  to 
that  if  we  are  saying  what  the  Secretary 
says  that  he  intends  to  do  anyway.  The 
point  is  the  requirement  is  specifically 
what  the  other  body  eliminated  by  its 
amendment  relating  to  access  roads.  The 
other  body  took  it  out  and  that  is  the 
point  I  have  been  trying  to  make.  The 
other  body  took  the  requirement  of  main¬ 
tenance  out.  And  we  have  it  by  their 
amendment  which  appears  on  page  13. 
They  took  out  of  the  authorized  Federal- 
aid  highway  systems  1,000  miles  relating 
to  access  roads.  By  taking  it  out  of  any 
Federal  system,  there  was  no  require¬ 
ment  for  maintenance  under  the  basic 
law.  Here  is  what  the  law  says  that  is 
presently  in  existence. 
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Title  23,  section  116  (a) : 

The  State’s  obligation  to  the  United  States 
to  maintain  any  such  project  shall  cease 
when  it  no  longer  constitutes  a  part  of  a 
Federal-aid  system. 

The  act  itself  says  that  access  high¬ 
ways  shall  not  be  a  part  of  any  Federal- 
aid  system.  How  could  it  be  any  more 
clear? 

The  present  law  provides  no  mainte¬ 
nance  unless  the  roads  are  a  part  of  the 
Federal-aid  system.  This  is  not  a  part  of 
the  system.  The  bill  provides  it  shall  not 
be  a  part  of  the  system.  How  could  any¬ 
one  possibly  argue  to  the  contrary? 

All  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  make  sure 
that  what  the  majority  says  they  believe 
is  being  done,  will  be  done,  by  putting 
specific  language  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer], 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cramer 
and  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  47,  noes 
128. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SAYLOR 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saylor:  On 
page  15,  line  19,  strike  out  “70”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “90”. 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  first  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  committee  for  hav¬ 
ing  brought  forward  this  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  am  going  to  support  it  because  I 
think  it  is  the  first  time  since  the  Appal¬ 
achia  problem  has  been  discussed  that 
Congress  has  taken  positive  action  to¬ 
ward  meeting  the  needs  of  this  area.  I 
commend  the  Members  for  all  of  the 
items  included  in  this  bill.  One  of  the 
things  I  think  they  have  failed  to  take 
into  consideration  is  the  economic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  area  itself. 

Now,  in  1934  when  a  survey  was  made 
by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  then 
President  of  the  United  States  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  needs  of  the  area  of  Appalachia, 
that  commission  came  back  with  a  re¬ 
port  and  said  that  the  first  thing  this 
area  needed  was  roads.  This  is  31  years 
later,  and  the  committee  has  determined 
that  is  still  the  primary  requisite  in  this 
area  to  make  it  a  real  part  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  not  asked  for  one  penny 
more  here.  I  have  just  said  that  if  the 
committee  believes  what  it  has  said  in  its 
report,  that  is,  that  this  is  the  real  pocket 
of  unemployment,  that  this  is  the  real 
poor  area  of  the  United  States,  then  I  ask 
that  they  give  to  this  area  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  build  its  highways  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  that  we  give  to 
California,  that  we  give  to  Texas,  that  we 
give  to  Florida,  and  ask  them  on  this 
interstate  system  which  is  going  to  be 
built  for  the  Federal  Government  to  con¬ 
tribute  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
highways. 


Now,  we  are  going  to  try  and  we  are 
trying  in  this  area  to  build  our  highways, 
but  every  State  that  is  involved  in  Ap¬ 
palachia  is  strapped  at  the  present  time. 
I  notice  here  one  of  my  colleagues  from 
this  area,  from  the  State  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  His  State  at  the  present  time  and 
for  the  past  number  of  years  has  been 
and  is  doing  its  best  to  try  to  improve 
its  highway  system.  We  are  not  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  penny  more  than  is  in  this 
bill.  We  are  just  saying  that  if  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  will  only  help  us,  let 
them  help  us  the  same  way  that  they 
have  done  with  the  real  rich  States  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  just  this  simple.  Everybody  that 
has  supported  this  piece  of  legislation 
says  that  the  purpose  is  to  help  these 
areas.  These  States  are  destitute.  If 
they  were  not,  you  would  not  be  here  with 
this  piece  of  legislation.  I  commend  the 
other  body  for  coming  up  with  a  pro¬ 
vision  giving  us  70  percent;  but  if  70  per¬ 
cent  is  good  enough  for  us  poor  folks  why 
not  do  what  you  do  for  the  rich  States 
in  the  Union?  The  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  came  forward  with  their  bill  for 
the  Interstate  System  and  provided  90 
percent  of  the  money.  That  is  what  my 
amendment  does.  It  allows  the  Federal 
Government  to  contribute  90  percent  for 
the  construction  of  these  highways.  If 
you  do  that,  if  you  adopt  my  amendment 
and  allow  them  to  put  90  percent  of  the 
money  into  the  highways,  you  will  do 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  in  the 
bill  to  help  this  area  become  a  real  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  on  the  floor  this  bill  comes  to  us 
at  the  direction  and  behest  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  representing  the 
several  States.  Eighty-four  percent  of 
the  money  provided  in  this  bill  is  for  de¬ 
velopment  roads  and  trails  and  access 
roads.  If  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Say¬ 
lor]  were  adopted,  it  would  increase  the 
cost  approximately  $160  million.  It 
would  seem  that  a  disproportionate 
amount  would  be  in  the  highway  section 
of  the  bill  and  I  think  it  would  visit  harm 
on  the  entire  bill  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  States  in  the  Appalachian  region 
are  now  getting  90  percent  participation 
on  the  Interstate  System  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  90  percent  money  on  the 
Interstate  System  under  the  existing  law 
and  existing  programs?  This  is  merely 
an  additional  portion  of  road  construc¬ 
tion  being  allocated  to  those  States  on 
very  generous  terms. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma  is  correct.  The  90- 
percent  formula  would  still  be  employed 
on  the  Interstate  System  and  50  percent 
on  the  primary  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor], 


The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  3)  to  provide  public  works  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  as¬ 
sist  in  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  had  come  to  no  resolution  there¬ 
on. 


\  CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re¬ 
quest,  under  unanimous  consent,  that 
the\  permanent  Record  be  amended  to 
correct  my  statements  made  yesterday, 
March  1,  on  the  House  floor,  in  a  colloquy 
between  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Ichord]  and  myself,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  respects : 

First?'  On  page  3785  of  the  Record  of 
March  l\  third  column,  line  51, 1  stated: 
“It  involves  a  basic,  constitutional  pre¬ 
cept,”  and  the  Record  erroneously  read: 
“It  involves  a  basic,  fundamental  pre¬ 
cept.”  \ 

Second.  t?n  page  3786  of  the  Record, 
same  date,  first  column,  lines  2  and  3,  I 
used  the  word  “unconstitutional,”  and 
the  Record  erroneously  read  “constitu¬ 
tional.”  \ 

In  order  to  make  the  Record  clear, 
the  word  “fundamental,”  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  should  be  changed  to  “constitu¬ 
tional,”  and  in  the  second  instance,  the 
word  “constitutional”  should  be  changed 
to  “unconstitutional.” 

I  request  that  the  permanent  Record 
be  so  corrected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  \ 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  'the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreiten  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  report  on  H.R.  2.  A 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there \objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas?  \ 

There  was  no  objection.  \ 


HORTON  BILLS  FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREES  \ 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  'at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.)  \ 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nave 
the  pleasure  to  announce  before  my 'col¬ 
leagues  in  Congress  that  I  have  inflj.’o- 
duced  today  two  bills  providing  needed 
improvements  in  the  civil  service  retire¬ 
ment  system.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  legislative  proV 
posals  are  not  only  the  retired  member^ 
of  this  Nation’s  civil  service,  their  de- 
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pendents  and  survivors  but  also  America 
at  large  because  strengthening  the  re¬ 
tirement  system  protects  and  preserves 
a  fundamental  formula  of  our  democ¬ 
racy,  namely,  a  capable  and  competent 
career  civil  service. 

ANNUITY  INCREASE 

The  first  bill  I  am  sponsoring  affords 
an  increased  annuity.  The  increase 
would  amount  to  10  percent  in  each  an¬ 
nuity  up  to  $3,000  a  year  and  5  percent 
for  the  portion  of  an  annuity  above  that 
amount.  \ 

I  believe  this  proposal  should  have  a 
priority  status  in  all  of  our  considera¬ 
tions  for  the  needs  of  retired  civil  work¬ 
ers  and  their  families.  We  have  allowed 
the  situation  to  drift  to  a  depressing 
degree. 

Since  1955,  the  official  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  reflected  a  15 -percent  climb 
in  the  cost  of  living.  However,  the  only 
general  annuity  amendment  in  that' pe¬ 
riod  was  the  5-percent  increase  in  1962. 
Thus,  retiree  and  survivor  annuitants 
have  been  left  behind  by  10  percent. 

It  is  incumbent  on  Congress  to  restore 
this  lost  purchasing  power,  especially  for 
those  who  need  it  most.  These  are  the 
people  below  the  $3,000  line,  which  Con¬ 
gress  already  accepts  as  qualifying  for 
poverty  programs.  For  this  reason,  my 
measure  makes  the  10-percent  increase 
applicable  to  annuities  up  to  $3,000. 

Further,  all  annuitants  are  entitled  to 
additional  assistance  in  the  face  of  this 
statistically  shown  living-cost  increase. 
Therefore,  the  bill  I  am  offering  also  con¬ 
tains  the  5-percent  increase  provision  for 
annuity  amounts  above  $3,000. 

SURVIVOR  BENEFITS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  bill  I  have  the 
honor  to  offer  also  is  of  special  import¬ 
ance  to  the  retirement  system  for  civil 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

This  measure  is  intended  to  end  dis¬ 
crimination  in  survivor  benefits.  It  is  in 
two  parts: 

First.  It  requires  the  recomputation  of 
annuities  for  all  persons  who  retired  be¬ 
fore  October  11,  1962,  and  who  elected  to 
provide  survivor  annuities,  so  as  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  improved  for¬ 
mula  which  has  been  authorized  since. 

Second.  It  provides  the  recomputation 
of  all  survivor  annuities  for  the  spouse? 
of  employees  who  retired  before  Octol^r 
11,  1962,  in  order  to  increase  them  tp(  55 
percent  of  the  annuities  paid  these  re¬ 
tired  employees  at  the  time  of  dezlth. 

The  need  for  this  legislative7  enact¬ 
ment  is  made  manifest  by  comparing  the 
contrasting  situations  of  persons  who 
have  retired  from  Federal  service.  Many 
who  retired  prior  to  1956 ^till  suffer  an¬ 
nuity  reductions  as  high  as  25  percent 
in  order  to  provide  survivor  benefits  for 
their  spouses.  Yet,  fcnose  retiring  more 
recently  can  provide  similar  benefits  for 
a  deduction  of  opfy  2y2  percent. 

Further,  the  survivor  of  an  employee 
who  retired  before  October  11,  1962,  can¬ 
not  receive  jpriore  than  half  of  the  an¬ 
nuity  paid  ,to  his  or  her  spouse,  but  for 
those  whose  spouse  retired  after  that 
date  the  survivor  annuity  is  10  percent 
higher/ 

/  CONCLUSION 

!$r.  Speaker,  those  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  defense  of  democracy 


are  not  found  just  in  the  military. 
There  is  a  proud  history  of  selfless  serv¬ 
ice  among  this  Nation’s  civil  employees. 

I  believe  it  is  reasonable  and  just, 
therefore,  that  we  in  Congress  take  the 
legislative  stpps  to  insure  that  retirement 
from  a  career  of  civil  service  be  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  contributions  these  employ¬ 
ees  made  during  their  working  years. 


THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST  AND 
GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
FUNDS 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  one 
starts  speaking  of  geographic  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Government  contracts,  raising 
questions  on  the  equitableness  of  present 
policies,  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  criti¬ 
cized  as  parochial  in  his  views. 

\  However,  when  the  simple  facts  point 
out  one  State  receives  38  percent  of  the 
prime  contracts  and  grants  awarded  foj 
research  and  development,  when  thre 
States  combine  to  receive  over  50 
of  these  contracts,  the  Nation  is  running 
a  risk,  the  national  interest  is  beifig  ad¬ 
versely  affected. 

If  this  is  the  fact  then  I  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  speak  out  as  forcibly  as  I  can. 
Why  and  how  is  the  national  interest 
being  affected?  Approximately  $15  bil¬ 
lion  will  be  spent  next  year  on  research 
and  development  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  more/than  15  percent  of 
the  national  budget.  When  such  sums 
are  spent  then  it  naturally  follows  there 
will  be  many  effects  aside  from  the  new 


PRISON  SENTENCES  FOR  ILLEGAL 
GUN  USE 

(Mr.  CASEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  inin- 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remark  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I/ask  this 
Congress  to  stop  the  harassment  of  the 
legitimate  gun  owner — and7  instead  to 
open  war  on  the  illegal  use  of  firearms 
by  the  criminal  preying  oh  society. 

I  introduced  legislation  today  to  set  a 
25-year  mandatory  Federal  sentence  for 
anyone  guilty  of  using  or  carrying  a  fire¬ 
arm  during  the  commission  of  a  robbery, 
assault,  murder,  rape,  burglary,  or  kid¬ 
naping.  We  in  Congress  can  swiftly 
enact  a  model  program  of  crime  control 
for  our  own  crime-ridden  home  base  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  one  bill 
pertains  solely  to  it.  The  second  invokes 
the  authority  of  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  and  pertains  to  the  Nation  as  a 
wholhi 

The  criminal,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  cause 
of  the  problem  facing  our  Nation  to- 
,day — not  the  sportsman,  the  gun  collec¬ 
tor,  the  decent  law-abiding  citizen  who 
happens  to  own  one  or  more  guns.  And 
it  is  this  problem  that  we  should  attack. 

There  are  pending  before  Congress 
proposals  calling  for  registration  of  all 
guns,  and  I  tell  my  colleagues  now  that 
this  is  a  completely  ineffectual  way  to 
strike  at  the  problem  of  illegal  gun  use. 
I  see  little  need  to  further  harass  the 
legitimate  gun  owner  when  the  problem 
is  caused  by  the  criminal,  most  of  whom 
are  repeat  offenders  often  using  stolen 
weapons  to  commit  a  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  in  his  right  mind 
can  expect  a  criminal  planning  a  robbery 
with  a  stolen  gun  to  register  the  weapon 
with  Federal  authorities,  or  to  be  alarmed 
because  has  has  not  done  so. 

We,  in  Congress,  are  being  asked  to 
legislate  in  the  field  of  gun  registration 
with  little  information  to  justify  the 

We 


knowledge 

The  economy  of  the  areas  of  the  se¬ 
lected  parts'of  the  Nation  are  bound  to 
be  affected^  It  should  be  pointed  Out  this 

effect  w)ll  be  a  long  lasting  one  for  the  xneed  for  such  a  sweeping  proposal, 
reason/that  production  follows  research  should  know,  before  we  pile  unworkable 
and  development.  This  could  well  mean  and  unnecessary  restrictions  on  the  de- 
lin  sections  will  prosper  while  others  cent  citizen,  the  nature  of  the  criminal 
experience  pangs  of  economic  starvation,  '-causing  the  problem. 

Equally  important  in  the  national  in-  \  Neither  our  fine  Federal  Bureau  of 


terest  is  the  effect  this  geographic  dis¬ 
tribution  is  having  on  our  educational 
system.  Dr.  Elvis  Stahr,  president  of  In¬ 
diana  University,  states  it  bluntly: 

The  result  of  current  Federal  policy  has 
been  almost  inevitably  a  brain  drain  on  most 
areas. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  but  there  is  a  long  range  effect 
which  we  must  begin  considering  now. 
An  authoritative  report  by  an  analyst 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
warns  of  an  approaching  faculty  gap 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
areas  of  science,  mathematics,  and  engi¬ 
neering.  The  vast  majority  of  research 
associates  in  science  and  engineering  are 
now  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  through  research  grants  and  fel¬ 
lowships. 

If  the  Federal  effort  is  concentrated 
in  only  a  few  areas  of  the  country  we 
shall  overlook  the  great  potential — the 
great  talent — the  natural  and  human  re¬ 
sources  of  other  areas  of  the  country. 


Investigation,  nor  our  own  District  of 
Columbia  Police  Department,  can  tell  me 
how  many  persons  arrested  or  convicted 
for  arfiied  robbery  were  using  stolen 
weapons\  Neither  can  they  tell  me  how 
many  of  \  these  criminals  are  repeat 
offenders.  The  District  police  has  no 
funds  to  undertake  such  a  study,  and 
the  FBI,  only  last  year,  began  studying 
and  reporting  the  profile  of  known  re¬ 
peaters  by  the  typ\of  crime. 

I  realize  fully  thh,  reluctance  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  invade  the  field  generally  left  to 
the  States  to  prosecute  and  punish  for 
crimes  of  violence. 

But  the  problem  of  outlaw  gun  use  is 
nationwide,  and  the  States\have  failed 
to  deal  with  it  effectively.  The  Federal 
Government  sets  mandatory 'sentences 
for  trafficking  in  narcotics,  and  the 
illegal  use  of  guns  by  criminals  touches 
far  more  of  our  citizens  than  dope 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,'' 
over  the  Nation,  the  serious  problem 
illegal  gun  use  has  been  severely  aggra¬ 
vated  by  extreme  laxity  on  that  part  of 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passed  Appalachia  bill.  House  subcotumittee  voted  to  report 
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Reorganization  Act.  ^p.  Findley  criticized  proposed  user  c'harge  on  SCS  technical 
jsistance.  Rep.  Cpbley  introduced  and  discussed  acreage-poundage  tobacco  bill. 


HOUSE 


1.  APPALACHIA.  By  a  vote  of  257  to  165,  passed  without  amendment  S.  3,  to  provide 
public  works  and  economic  development  programs  and  the  planning  and  coordina¬ 
tion  needed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  region  (pp.  3897- 
3931,  A922-3).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  See  Digests  20 
and  21  for  a  summary  of  items  of  interest. 

Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Cleveland,  56  to  132,  to  strike  out  Sec.  203,  providing  for  land  stabi¬ 
lization,  conservation,  and  erosion  control  activities  in  the  region.  pp.  3900 
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By  Rep.  Cramer,  Co  provide  that  no  assistance  shall  be  given  to  any  landowner 
whose  average  annual  income  exceeds  $3,000.  pp.  3903-4 
By  Rep.  Michel,  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  a 
report  on  the  strip  and  surface  mining  survey  of  the  region  by  July  1,  1966, 
rather  than  July  1,  1967.  pp.  3905-12 
By  Rep.  Cramer,  to  strike  out  Sec.  214  providing  for  supplements  to  Federal 
grant?*in-aid  programs  in  the  region,  pp.  3912-3 
By  Rep.  Daddario,  91  to  151,  to  provide  that  Federal  agencies  having  responsi¬ 
bilities  under  the  bill  shall  adhere  to  the  statement  of  Government  Patent 
Policy  issued  by  President  Kennedy  Oct.  10,  1963.  pp.  3913-19 
By  Rep.  Balwin,  65  to  172,  to  provide  that  no  grants  may  be  made  for  projects 
in  the  region  unless  the  area  qualifies  as  an  ’‘eligible  area"  under  Sec.  3  (a) 
of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  pp.  3921-2 
By  Rep.  McEwen,  to  specify  the  counties  in  southern  N.  Y.  which  would  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  bill.  pp.  3922-4 
By  a  vote  of  100  to  323,  rejected  a  motion  by  Rep.  Cramer  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Public  Works  Committee  with  instructions  to  substitute  the  text  of 
H.  R.  4466,  to  extend  the  proposed  program  to  other  economically  depressed 
areas  throughout  the  U.  S.  pp.  3939-30 _  J 
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TOBACCO.  The  Tobacco  Subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report^ 
to  the  full  committee  a  bill  to  provide  for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas 
for  tobacco.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  a  clean  bill  is  to  be  introduced 
^ee  bill  introduced  by  Rep.  Cooley  at  end  of  this  Digest).  p.  D151 

REORGANIZATION.  The  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganization  Subcommittee  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full/6ommittee 
H.  R.  4623^\to  extend  and  amend  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949^  p.  D152 


4.  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK.  Received  the  conference^ report  on  H.  R.  45, 
to  authorize  $750 'hellion  for  U.  S.  participation  in/tne  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  In^ejr-American  Development  Bank.(li.  Rept.  137).  p.  3931 


5.  FARM  LABOR.  Rep.  Teague  iiiis^rted  a  resolutiopCof  the  California  Republican 

delegation  urging  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  "to  utilize  Public 
Law  414  and  to  immediately  certify  the  ^a^mission  of  sufficient  temporary,  ^ 


supplemental  farm  workers"  into  Ca^ 


p.  3834 


6.  FARM  LEGISLATION.  Rep.  Younger  if\serte< 
National  Federation  of  Republican  Women, 
by  Congress,  including  fapa'legislation. 


speech  by  the  legislation  chairman, 
^itical  of  recent  legislation  passed 

PPX3952-4 


7.  SOIL  CONSERVATION;  US^R  CHARGES.  Rep.  Findley  cribi^cized  the  proposed  user 
charge  on  SCS  techp'fcal  assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and  inserted  a 
letter  from  a  local  soil  conservation  district  critical\pf  the  proposal, 
pp.  3948-9 


8.  POVERTY. /Rep.  Gonzalez  expressed  concern  over  poverty  In  the  Sbqthwest  and 
urged,. -that  action  be  taken  to  assist  the  area.  p.  3956 


9.  RESEARCH.  Rep.  Roush  criticized  the  "heavy  concentration  of  Federal  re^arch 
funds  in  a  very  few  areas  of  the  country."  p.  3895 
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•warn  to  join  my  colleagues  who  have  al- 
read\spoken  in  wishing  him  all  sorts  of 
good  things  on  this,  his  birthday.  Stay 
young,  l£w.  Do  not  get  really  any  older; 
just  get  wiser  and  younger. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  our  good  mend  Lewis  Deschler’s  birth¬ 
day  anniversary.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  this  young  man  is  celebrating  his 
60th  and  that  this  marks  his  40th  year 
with  the  House  or^tepresentatives.  Lew 
Deschler  devotes  his  life  to  Capitol  Hill 
and,  without  hesitation,  I  can  say  Capitol 
■  Hill  is  devoted  to  Lew.N 

His  wit,  his  warmth,  his  never-ceasing 
courtesy  to  one  and  all 'have  endeared 
him  to  everyone.  Lew’s  gi^sp  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure  is  probably  unparal¬ 
leled  in  the  history  of  the  Ho/se  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  I  well  recall,  and  with 
much  gratitude,  the  unselfish  jvay  he 
gave  his  time  and  guidance  to  me  when  I 
was  a  new  Member. 

As  I  have  told  Lew  in  the  past,  not  Only 
Is  he  is  brilliant  Parliamentarian  and,  a 
wonderful  friend,  he  had  the  good  ser 
to  be  born  in  the  great  State  of  Ohio.  He> 
is  a  native  of  Chillicothe,  where  the  Min- 
shalls  founded  their  Ohio  roots  nearly  a 
century  ago.  Accordingly,  it  is  with  spe¬ 
cial  pride  that  I  wish  Lew  Deschler 
“Happy  birthday”  and  may  he  celebrate 
many  more. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart¬ 
iest  and  sincerest  congratulations  to  Lew 
Deschler  on  his  60th  birthday.  He  is  60 
years  young.  But  in  his  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  law  and  procedure,  in  his 
capacity  to  evaluate  men  and  situations, 
in  his  ability  to  find  solutions  to  the  most 
difficult  problems  that  inevitably  arise  in/ 
the  Congress,  he  has  the  wisdom  of  th^ 
ages. 

Lew  has  been  our  Parliamentarian  sirfce 
1923.  If  my  memory  serves  me  rightly, 
he  has  served  under  nine  Speakers, /noth 
Republican  and  Democrat.  Theiyis  no 
center  aisle  to  Lew.  Democrat  pr  Re¬ 
publican,  senior  Member  or  freshman  in 
this  body,  Lew  makes  no  distinction.  He 
is  ever  willing  to  advise  and  aia  any  one 
of  us  at  any  time.  His  sole  interest  is  in 
the  House  of  Representative/  and  in  the 
successful  functioning  of  me  Congress. 
That  is  the  quality  of  the  /nan. 

We  congratulate  Lew,  arid  as  we  do  so  ■ 
we  congratulate  ourselv/s  upon  being  so 
fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  his  talents 
and  character  as  ouy  Parliamentarian. 
We  wish  for  him  man/  many  more  birth¬ 
days.  That  is  our  p/rsonal  wish  for  him. 
It  is  also  somewhat  of  a  selfish  wish. 
Without  him  as  our  Parliamentarian  this 
House  would  not/be  the  same. 

Mr.  HARSHA:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  and  the  many 
friends  of  ouy  distinguished  Parliamen¬ 
tarian,  Lewi/  Deschler,  in  extending  to 
him  my  sin/erest  wishes  for  a  very  hap¬ 
py  birthdc 

Today, /Lew  celebrates  his  60th  birth¬ 
day,  of  wnich  37  of  these  years  have  been 
dedicat/d  to  the  service  of  the  Members 
of  this/ body.  We  are  all  most  fortunate 
and  indeed  proud  to  have  such  a  capable, 
dedicated,  and  outstanding  Parliamen¬ 
tarian  and  his  many  contributions  in  and 
out  of  the  Chamber  shall  long  be  recog- 
zed  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  those 
fortunate  to  have  worked  with  him. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  personally 
extend  my  best  to  Lew  and  to  thank  hi 
for  his  untiring  efforts,  loyalty,  afid 
friendship.  Lew  has  rendered  an  out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation,  and  for  this  we  are  all  g/eatly 
indebted  to  him. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  Lew’/  activi¬ 
ties  and  great  contributions  to  this  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Nation  because  he is  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sixth  Ohio  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict. 

I  wish  him  the  best  ancPmany  many 
more  years  of  good  health  fmd  happiness. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  My/  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tp  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  i/further  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  dll  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days/  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  in /he  Record  with  regard 
to  Lew  Deschler/ 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was/no  objection. 


OF  THE  HOUSE 

'.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  pqi/t  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
presei 

Thef  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  nox  present. 

It.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
can  of  the  House. 

/a  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
/following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

[RollVo.  27] 


Ashley 

Derwinskl 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Holland 


Irwin 
Kastenmeh 
Keith 
King,  Calif. 
Kunkel 
Leggett 
McVicker 
Morton 
Murray 


Powell 
Resnick 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Roosevelt 
v  Scott 
Jmith,  N.Y. 

eague,  Tex. 
Td 

Widnall 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roftcall  403 
Membei's  have  answered  to  their \james, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  Pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
-ra***"—- - - - — „ 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide 
public  works  and  economic  development 
programs  and  the  planning  and  coordi¬ 
nation  needed  to  assist  in  development  of 
the  Appalachian  region. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  3,  with  Mr. 
Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rose  on  yesterday,  the  clerk  had 
read  through  section  201  ending  on  line 
21,  page  15  of  the  bill. 


Are  there  further  amendments  to  this 
section? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  Page 
15,  line  16,  after  the  comma  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “that  the  State  does  not  have  the 
economic  and  financial  capacity  to  supply  its 
percentage  of  such  costs  and”. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  let  me  say  I  think  it  became  rather 
obvious  yesterday  that  it  is  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  substantial  majority 
Members  in  this  body  to  deny  any 
amendments  offered  to  this  bill  regard¬ 
less  of  merit.  I  believe,  however,  that 
there  are  a  number  of  matters  in  this 
bill  that  of  necessity  must  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  this  body,  and  our 
amendments  for  the  balance  of  the  day 
will  be  limited  to  those  that  we  believe 
to  be  of  great  significance.  There  is  no 
intention  on  our  part  to  unduly  delay 
the  matter,  but  we  do  feel  that  consid¬ 
eration  should  be  given  to  a  series  of 
substantial  and  significant  amendments. 
Our  discussion  of  them  will  be  as  brief 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  pending 
amendment  does  is  this,  and  I  believe  on 
the  basis  of  equity  and  rightness  it 
should  be  adopted  without  much  ques¬ 
tion.  All  it  does  is  add  an  essential  cri¬ 
terion  for  determining  whether  the  Fed¬ 
eral  share  of  the  cost  of  the  roads  and 
highways  will  be  50  percent  or  up  to  70 
percent.  The  only  basis  for  determina¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  Federal  share 
should  be  50  or  70  percent  is  contained 
in  the  present  language  of  the  bill,  “that 
assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage 
is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act.”  Nowhere  in  the  act 
does  it  say  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
additional  20  percent,  the  local  commu¬ 
nity  or  the  State  involved  should  lack 
the  financial  capacity  to  supply  the  usual 
percentage  in  order  to  justify  the  addi¬ 
tional  20  percent. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  an  addi¬ 
tional  20  percent  should  not  go  to  areas 
or  States  wherein  they  have  financial 
capacity  to  put  up  the  money  themselves. 
Some  people  may  argue,  well,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  look  into  that,  and  that  will  be  our 
test,  but  it  does  not  so  state  in  the  bill. 
If  that  is  the  intention,  let  us  write  that 
in  and  let  us  require  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  make  such  a  specific  deter¬ 
mination  so  that  the  sentence  will  read 
as  follows: 

Federal  assistance  to  any  construction 
project  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  project, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
State  does  not  have  the  economic  and 
financial  capacity  to  supply  its  percentage  of 
such  costs  and — 

Meaning  50  or  70  percent,  or  whatever 
would  result  from  that  increase  in  Fed¬ 
eral  participation — 

and  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  per¬ 
centage  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  proposed  amendment  adds  a 
necessary  condition. 

A  precedent  is  set  for  this  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  bill  in  another  section.  It  is  amaz- 
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ing  to  me  that  in  one  section  they  re¬ 
quire  such  a  finding  but  in  another  sec¬ 
tion  they  do  not.  Perhaps  the  key  to  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  Senate  report  in¬ 
dicates  that  of  the  $1.2  billion  estimated 
cost  of  this  program  they  are  willing  to 
put  up  $840  million  Federal  funds,  which 
just  happens  to  be  70  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  highway  program. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted  you 
are  going  to  have  all  highways  con 
structed  under  this,  not  at  50  percent  but, 
rather,  at  70  percent  Federal  share  of  the 
cost.  We  only  want  it  to  go  to  70  percent 
if  the  communities  can  show  they  do  not 
have  the  financial  capacity  to  supply  that 
additional  20  percent  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  cite  the  prec¬ 
edent  for  this,  which  is  contained  in  sec¬ 
tion  214  of  the  majority  bill  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  supplementing  Federal  grants- 
in-aid.  Under  that  section  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  grants-in-aid  proj¬ 
ects,  and  the  test  to  get  that  money  is, 
as  set  forth  on  page  31,  lines  3  and  4,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  economic  situation,  they 
cannot  supply  the  required  matching 
share. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Cramer)  he  was  permitted  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  So  what  we  are  doing 
is  writing  a  similar  requirement  into  the 
section  authorizing  Federal  money  relat¬ 
ing  to  highways.  There  should  not  be 
any  question  about  the  equity  of  this 
approach,  the  soundness  of  this  ap¬ 
proach,  and  the  necessity  for  such  a  test. 
I  trust  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  just  want  the 
gentleman  to  make  clear  when  he  in¬ 
serts  the  language  in  his  amendment  if 
he  means  the  Secretary  shall  make  the 
determination  that  the  State  does  not 
have  the  financial  capacity  or  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  make  that  determination. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines.  The  recommendation  is  from 
the  Commission.  They  both  make  the 
decision,  as  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  next  clause,  which  says  that  if  as¬ 
sistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is 
a  requirement  in  furtherance  of  the  act, 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commission  have 
to  make  that  decision.  The  same  is  true 
with  regard  to  this. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  I  will 
take  the  5  minutes  because  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  an  amend¬ 
ment  identical  to  the  one  offered  in  the 
subcommittee,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
subcommittee  on  the  ground  that  the 
substance  of  what  he  wants  to  do  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  language  in  the  bill  as  it 
is  presently  written,  that  the  determina¬ 
tion  that  a  percentage  in  excess  of  50 
percent  is  required  to  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  act  is  the  same  type  of  deter¬ 
mination  basically  that  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  would  have  us  adopt. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  the  commit¬ 
tee  felt  there  was  no  particular  point  in 


adopting  extensive  amending  language 
when  the  meaning  of  the  language  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  clear  and  incisive  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  legislation.  I  think 
the  history  of  the  legislation  has  made  it 
quite  clear  that  this  percentage  will  be 
available  where  it  is  determined  that  it  is 
necessary  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
act.  That  might  apply  to*  the  economic 
or  the  financial  incapacity  of  the  State. 
It  might  apply  to  a  depleted  tax  base.  It 
might  apply  to  the  heavy  burden  of  wel¬ 
fare  that  rests  on  the  State.  Any  one  of 
these  things  might  enter  into  the  de¬ 
cision  by  the  Commission  and  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
point  out  in  the  language  of  the  bill  what 
would  deal  with  this  question  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  ability  of  the  communities  to 
deal  with  the  20-percent  requirement? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  whole  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  act  is  to  provide  the  public 
works  and  economic  development  pro¬ 
gram  to  assist  in  developing  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region.  The  obvious  motivation 
for  the  entire  legislation  is  the  finding 
that  the  States  that  are  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region  have  a  shortage  of  re¬ 
sources  with  which  to  meet  these  basic 
shortcomings.  So  the  overall  purpose  of 
the  act  itself  is  spelled  out  from  the  very 
first.  I  am  quite  sure  that  is  well  known 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  us  why,  in  regard  to  this  specifica¬ 
tion  in  section  214,  he  would  object  to 
writing  it  in  to  make  it  certain  that  ap¬ 
plies  to  highways? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  One  basic  objec¬ 
tion  to  adopting  an  amendment  when  the 
requirements  are  already  met  by  lan¬ 
guage  is  to  avoid  delay  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  gentleman  has  a  number  of 
amendments  that  he  offered  in  subcom¬ 
mittee  that  in  effect  said  the  same  thing 
that  the  language  in  the  bill  said.  We 
felt  that  if  the  language  in  the  bill  did 
the  substantial  job  of  legislating  that 
needed  to  be  done  there  was  no  need  to 
adopt  new  language  just  for  the  sake  of 
satisfying  the  legal  requirements  of  the 
gentleman  fi*om  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  Senate  report,  and  I  am  not 
suggesting  he  has  not  read  it,  on  pages 
8  and  9  the  Senate  report  indicated  it 
was  their  intention  to  make  available  70 
percent  for  all  highways.  They  provided 
70  percent  of  the  $1.2  billion  to  do  it. 

In  view  of  that  legislative  history,  I 
think  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  we 
put  this  provision  in  this  section  as  it 
was  put  in  section  214. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  want  us  to  write  a  legislative  his¬ 
tory  at  variance  with  the  legislative 
history  in  the  other  body? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  certainly  do,  if  the 
other  body  means  what  it  says — that  all 
these  highways  are  to  be  built  with  70 
percent  of  Federal  money,  when  that 
flies  in  the  teeth  of  what  the  legislation 
itself  says,  that  it  shall  be  50  percent 
except  under  special  circumstances. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Of  course,  if  the 
other  body  wanted  to  provide  for  the 


eventuality  which  was  at  all  times  be¬ 
fore  them  that  the  commission  might 
find  that  70  percent  was  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  they 
would  have  to  authorize  70  percent  of 
the  money;  would  they  not? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  wording  of  the 
existing  section  which  is  supposed  to  set 
out  the  criteria  is  on  page  15,  line  13: 
“Federal  assistance  to  any  construction 
project  under  this  section  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  50  per  centum  of  the  costs” — un¬ 
less  these  required  findings  are  made, 
and  50  percent  is  supposed  to  be  the 
basic  Federal  share. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Yes,  that  is  in 
the  bill  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  be 
given  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  yield  to 
me? 

Mi-.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  just  want  to  say,  I 
believe  the  arguments  given  against  this 
amendment  are  sound.  They  are  the 
same  arguments,  however,  that  you 
would  not  concede  yesterday  when  I  of¬ 
fered  my  amendment  to  this  section  of 
the  bill,  and  I  only  wish  you  had  given 
those  same  arguments  yesterday  because 
you  would  have  supported  my  amend¬ 
ment  and  then  we  would  have  90  percent 
instead  of  70  percent  available  for  high¬ 
ways  in  this  area. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman’s 
recollection  of  my  arguments  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  amendment  yesterday  is  a 
little  different  from  my  recollection  of 
them. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  do  not  say  that  your 
argument  is  different  today  than  what 
it  was  yesterday,  but  I  agree  with  your 
argument  with  reference  to  this  amend¬ 
ment  today.  The  argument  you  have 
used  against  this  amendment  are  those 
I  used  to  support  my  amendment  yester¬ 
day. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  happy  you 
do  support  my  argument  with  reference 
to  this  amendment  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Demonstration  Health  Facilities 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  adequate  health  and  medical  facili¬ 
ties  to  the  economic  development  of  the  re¬ 
gion,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the 
construction,  equipment,  and  operation  of 
multicounty  demonstration  health  facilities, 
including  hospitals,  regional  health  diagnos¬ 
tic  and  treatment  centers,  and  other  facilities 
necessary  to  health.  Grants  for  such  con¬ 
struction  (including  initial  equipment)  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291-291z)  and  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com¬ 
munity  Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  282),  without  regard 
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to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appro¬ 
priation  authorization  ceiling  or  to  allot¬ 
ments  among  the  States.  Grants  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  Allot¬ 
ments  among  the  States  made  pursuant  to 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  for  con¬ 
struction  (including  initial  equipment)  shall 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  proj¬ 
ect.  Not  to  exceed  $41,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  shall  be  available 
for  construction  grants  under  this  section. 

(c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  opera¬ 
tion  (including  equipment  other  than  initial 
equipment)  of  a  project  may  be  made  up  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof  for  the 
two-year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
such  project  is  in  operation  as  a  health  fa¬ 
cility.  For  the  next  three  years  of  opera¬ 
tions  such  grants  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  such  costs.  No  grants  for  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  project  shall  be  made  after  five 
years  following  the  commencement,  of  such 
operations.  Not  to  exceed  $28,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  operating  grants  under 
this  section. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  16,  line  3,  strike  out  equipment,  and 
operation”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “and 
equipment”. 

On  page  16,  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  including  line  8 
on  page  17. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Very  briefly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  meets  the  ob¬ 
jections  raised  in  debate  and  in  the  mi¬ 
nority  views  with  regard  to  going  into  a 
new  area — a  socialized  medicine  area — 
providing  100  percent  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  legislation  by  this  body, 
providing  for  100  percent  operational 
costs  of  multicounty  health  facilities  and 
other  hospitals,  regional  health  diagnos¬ 
tic  and  treatment  centers  and  other  fa¬ 
cilities  necessary  to  health.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  deal  with,  to  strike  out 
the  100  percent  Federal  participation  for 
the  operation  of  these  projects  as  pro¬ 
vided  on  page  16,  paragraph  (c) . 

Paragraph  (c)  reads  as  follows: 

(c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  operation 
(including  equipment  other  than  initial 
equipment)  of  a  project  may  be  made  up  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof  for  the 
two-year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
such  project  is  in  operation  as  a  health  fa¬ 
cility. 

And  for  the  next  3  years  it  is  50  per¬ 
cent,  and  $28  million  is  authorized  to  pay 
for  the  operation  of  these  facilities. 

This  section  likewise  has  no  relation¬ 
ship  whatsoever  to  whether  or  not  the 
community  in  which  the  facility  is  lo¬ 
cated  can  afford  to  pay  the  operating 
expenses — that  community,  rather  than 
the  Federal  Government. 

Likewise,  there  is  nothing  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  to  limit  the  amount  paid,  the  100 
percent,  to  a  deficit  operation.  Of 
course,  it  is  said  that  is  what  they  in¬ 
tend,  in  the  report.  We  asked  for  an 
amendment  in  the  committee,  to  spell 
out  that  if  this  is  going  to  be  a  100-per¬ 
cent  participation  there  should  be  only 
an  amount  for  the  deficit  of  the  opera¬ 


tion,  and  they  would  not  even  adopt  that 
amendment,  the  merits  of  which  should 
be  beyond  question. 

What  this  presently  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  would  do  is  to  strike  out  the  opera¬ 
tional  Federal  grant  of  100  percent  for  2 
years,  50  percent  for  3  years,  for  these 
different  facilities  after  they  are  con¬ 
structed,  and  thus  would  leave  in  the  bill 
the  construction  money  but  not  the  op¬ 
eration  money.  This  construction  money 
is  in  the  amount  of  $41  million. 

This  is  the  only  section  in  the  bill  un¬ 
der  which  there  is  a  100-percent  Federal 
grant.  I  ask.  Why?  It  is  a  100-percent 
Federal  grant.  This  is  the  only  section. 
One  would  think  they  would  have  started 
out  taking  it  a  little  easy.  Going  into  a 
new  area  of  paying  operational  expenses, 
one  would  think  they  would  start  out  with 
perhaps  50  percent,  as  a  precedent;  but, 
no,  they  want  to  go  whole  hog  and  make 
it  100  percent  from  the  outset.  That  does 
not  make  sense. 

This  is  the  area  in  which  we  are  clearly 
getting  into  socialized  medicine.  It  is  a 
100-percent  grant  for  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  Government  facilities. 
These  grants  are  to  cover  the  costs  of 
operation,  including  salaries  of  nurses, 
doctors,  technicians,  and  other  persons 
providing  technical  services,  and  will 
constitute  100-percent  Federal  subsidiza¬ 
tion  of  medical  services  performed  in  a 
facility  constructed  with  80-percent  Fed¬ 
eral  funds. 

I  say  that  this  is  a  new  precedent.  It 
is  unquestionably  so. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  was  requested  by 
the  administration,  in  the  Mental  Re¬ 
tardation  Facilities  Construction  Act  of 
1063 — and  this  is  the  committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  this  subject  mat¬ 
ter — to  do  this,  but  refused  to  provide 
operating  expenses,  as  this  bill  would 
provide. 

What  is  happening  is  that  through  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  which  has  no 
expertise  on  this  subject  whatsoever — 
and  I  do  not  believe  claims  to  have — a 
precedent  is  being  set  to  pay  100  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cost  of  operating  hospital 
and  health  facilities,  in  direct  opposition 
to  what  the  committee  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  this  subject  matter  did  only  a 
year  and  a  half  ago. 

I  say  that  in  good  conscience  this 
should  be  stricken.  If  we  are  ever  to 
go  into  this  the  committee  having  juris¬ 
diction  should  consider  it,  and  not  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  However, 
I  would  oppose  it  in  any  event. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sections  which  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Florida  has 
just  reviewed,  with  respect  to  his  amend¬ 
ment,  have  been  reviewed  at  great  length. 
Witness  after  witness  was  heard  before 
the  committee. 

But  it  is  an  original  charge  which  is 
being  made  today,  as  it  concerns  social¬ 
ized  medicine  being  a  part  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachia  concept.  Yesterday,  we  heard 
about  “boondoggle”  and  “pork  barrel” 
and  today  we  are  taunted  with  the  cat 
across  the  trail  of  socialized  medicine. 

Let  us  analyze  the  medical  demonstra¬ 
tion  section  of  the  Appalachia  bill  and 


take  a  real  good  look  at  it.  These  sec¬ 
tions  bear  upon  the  greatest  resource  we 
are  attempting  to  reclaim  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachia  district — the  human  resource.  We 
believe  there  is  a  direct  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  reclamation  of  human  re¬ 
sources  and  the  development  of  medical 
assistance  programs  and  medical  facil¬ 
ities  in  Appalachia,  because  we  believe 
the  very  presence  of  these  facilities  to  be 
directly  tied  to  and  to  directly  affect  the 
decision  of  industry  to  locate  in  this 
area. 

I  delight  that  the  amendment  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Florida  does 
not  seem  to  oppose  the  introduction  in 
the  Appalachia  districts  of  these  hos¬ 
pital  facilities  but,  rather,  proposes  that 
once  we  create  the  facilities,  we  should 
hold  back  on  the  operational  expenses. 
Now  let  us  talk  about  the  operational 
problem  just  a  little  bit.  We  have  known 
in  Appalachia — and  there  are  some  24 
counties  in  my  State  that  are  affected  by 
this  bill — we  have  known  and  heard  from 
witness  after  witness  who  came  before 
the  committee  that  all  too  often  the  lo¬ 
cal  community  finds  itself  handcuffed 
and  unable  to  proceed  so  as  to  be  able 
to  afford  its  contribution  to  the  costs  of 
creating  a  facility  let  alone  operating  it. 
We  hear  all  too  often  from  the  Governors 
of  various  States  who  have  testified  in 
1964  to  this  effect  and  again  this  year 
when  the  committee  considered  the  bill, 
without  exception,  as  to  the  disability  un¬ 
der  which  these  communities  were  labor¬ 
ing  insofar  as  getting  the  high  opera¬ 
tional  costs  necessary  to  operate  medical 
facilities  on  a  decent  level  of  care  for 
America  in  the  Appalachia  district.  The 
construction  of  these  facilities  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  impeded  because  once  hav¬ 
ing  created  the  facility  they  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  in  the  local  community  to  find  the 
funds  necessary  to  hire  the  doctors,  to 
staff  the  medical  personnel,  to  buy  the 
drugs,  and  to  provide  the  essentials  of 
service  necessary  to  give  these  people  in 
the  Appalachia  district  a  decent  stand¬ 
ard  of  medical  attention. 

In  the  operational  clause  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachia  program  we  talk  of  taking  these 
embryonic  medical  centers — the  in-pa¬ 
tient  and  out-patient  clinics  of  Appala¬ 
chia — and  letting  these  embryonic  cen¬ 
ters  get  their  operation  going.  The 
operational  subsidy  of  100  percent  exists 
but  for  2  years,  and  after  2  years  this 
operational  subsidy  as  provided  by  this 
bill  is  reduced  to  but  50  percent — 50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  operating  differential  between 
the  income  that  may  be  received  by  hos¬ 
pitals  from  all  sources  and  their  costs. 
Then  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  the 
concept  of  assistance  is  ended  and  the 
local  community  shoulders  as  of  that 
time  100  percent  of  the  costs  of  their 
medical  facility.  Now,  what  could  be 
more  in  accord  with  the  constant  chant 
we  hear  from  the  minority  Mem¬ 
bers,  “Let  us  return  control  to  the 
local  community.”  What  plan  could  be 
conceived  of  that  would  be  more  comple¬ 
mentary  to  the  thought  that  the  local 
community  would  take  hold  and  would 
operate  it  and  attend  directly  person  to 
person  in  the  streets  of  the  local  com¬ 
munity  to  the  local  needs.  This  medical 
facilities  phase  of  this  bill,  in  my  humble 
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judgment,  is  the  meat  of  the  Appalachia 
concept  of  bringing  Americans  forward 
into  a  new  day  so  that  a  woman  does  not 
have  to  go  200  miles  down  the  street  in 
order  to  deliver  her  infant. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Sweeney 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  We  have  problems 
that  are  not  unique  to  Ohio  alone  but 
apply  to  the  entire  11 -State  region  which 
this  bill  addresses  itself  to.  For  how 
long  are  we  going  to  sit  in  silence  and 
watch  these  poor  people,  with  limited 
community  ability  to  match  Federal 
funds,  suffer  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  medical  facilities  in  their  own  home 
communities?  We  were  favored  in  this 
generation  by  a  man  who  left  our  good 
shores  and  journeyed  to  far  off  Laos. 
His  name  was  Tom  Dooley.  He 
pioneered  a  personal  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  almost  singlehandedly.  It  was  the 
Tom  Dooley  concept  that  we  make 
friends  in  the  world  today  and  thus  we 
enlarge  America  when  we  lend  a  helping 
hand,  as  -was  said  here  yesterday,  “to 
them  who  just  ain’t  got  it  so  good.” 

Mr.  Chairman  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  16,  line  25,  after  the  word  “costs” 
strike  “thereof”  and  insert  the  following: 
"of  operation  of  such  facilities,  after  deduc¬ 
tion  of  any  contributions  or  payments  from 
States  or  local  governments,  private  organi¬ 
zations,  or  individuals,”. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
briefly,  all  this  amendment  does  is  to 
provide  that  the  100-percent  contribu¬ 
tion  for  2  years  and  the  50-percent  con¬ 
tribution  for  3  years  thereafter  of  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  shall  be  made  solely  to  make 
up  the  deficit  in  the  cost  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  hospital.  Obviously  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  not  contribute 
to  anything  other  than  the  deficit.  But 
the  bill  does  not  so  provide.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  are  adopting  almost  verbatim 
the  language  of  the  report  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  which  says: 

The  committee  also  understands — 

They  do  not  even  say  they  recommend 
it — 

The  committee  also  understands  that  un¬ 
der  section  202(c),  the  operating  costs  with 
respect  to  hospitals  and  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers  is  defined  as  the  cost  of 
operation  of  such  facilities  after  deduction 
of  any  contributions  or  fees  from  States  or 
local  governments,  private  organizations,  or 
individuals. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  says 
this.  There  is  nothing  other  than  in  the 
report  itself  even  to  indicate  that  that  is 
the  case.  It  is  only  an  understanding. 
It  is  not  even  a  recommendation.  So 
if  they  want  to  do  what  they  say  they 
want  to  do,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  adopt 
the  amendment,  and  there  will  be  no 


question  that  only  deficits  would  be  paid. 
I  think  it  would  be  totally  irresponsible 
not  to  so  provide. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  like 
to  point  out  to  our  distinguished  col¬ 
league  of  the  committee  that  his  objec¬ 
tion  is  most  adequately  answered  at 
page  14  of  the  report,  with  which  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  quite  familiar. 
We  believe  that  there  is  considerable 
logic  to  support  the  fact  again  that  the 
2 -year  support  should  address  itself  to 
the  differential  between  operating  income 
and  actual  cost  and  that  the  medical 
provision  as  contained  in  the  bill  is  well 
reasoned  out  and  will  come  to  an  end  at 
the  conclusion  of  5  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer], 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer)  there 
were — ayes  20,  noes  57. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Land  Stabilization,  Conservation,  and  Ero¬ 
sion  Control 

Sec.  203.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  erosion  and  sedi¬ 
ment  damages  in  the  Appalachian  region  and 
to  promote  the  conservation  and  development 
of  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  the  region, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  of  not  more  than  ten 
years  with  landowners,  operators,  and  oc¬ 
cupiers,  individually  or  collectively,  in  the 
Appalachian  region  determined  by  him  to 
have  control  for  the  period  of  the  agreement 
of  the  lands  described  therein,  providing  for 
land  stabilization,  erosion  and  sediment  con¬ 
trol,  and  reclamation  through  changes  in 
land  use,  and  conservation  treatment  includ¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  practices  and  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  conservation  and  development 
of  soil,  water,  woodland,  wildlife,  and  recrea¬ 
tion  resources. 

(b)  The  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
a  conservation  and  development  plan  setting 
forth  the  appropriate  and  safe  land  uses  and 
conservation  treatment  mutually  agreed  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  landowner,  operator,  or 
occupier  to  be  needed  on  the  lands  for  which 
the  plan  was  prepared. 

(c)  Such  plan  shall  be  incorporated  in  an 
agreement  under  which  the  landowner,  oper¬ 
ator,  or  occupier  shall  agree  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  land  uses 
and  conservation  treatment  provided  for  in 
such  plan  on  the  lands  described  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  thereof. 

(d)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  to  fur¬ 
nish  financial  and  other  assistance  to  such 
landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  in  such 
amounts  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  determines  are  appropriate  and 
in  the  public  interest  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  land  uses  and  conservation  treatment  set 
forth  in  the  agreement:  Provided,  That 
grants  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such  land 
uses  and  conservation  treatment  on  fifty 
acres  of  land  occupied  by  such  owner,  oper¬ 
ator,  or  occupier. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  ter¬ 
minate  any  agreement  with  a  landowner, 
operator,  or  occupier  by  mutual  agreement 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ter¬ 
mination  would  be  in  the  public  interest, 
and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  agree¬ 
ments  previously  entered  into  hereunder  as 


he  deems  desirable  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section  or  to  facilitate  the  prac¬ 
tical  administration  of  the  program  author¬ 
ized  herein. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  it  desirable  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  may  provide 
in  any  agreement  hereunder  for  (1)  preser¬ 
vation  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  the  period 
covered  by  the  agreement  and  an  equal  per¬ 
iod  thereafter  of  the  cropland,  crop  acreage, 
and  allotment  history  applicable  to  land 
covered  by  the  agreement  for  the  purpose  of 
any  Federal  program  under  which  such  his¬ 
tory  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or 
other  limitation  on  the  production  of  such 
crop;  or  (2)  surrender  of  any  such  history 
and  allotments. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
authorized  to  issue  such  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  he  determines  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
utilize  the  services  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  State  and  local  committees 
provided  for  in  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  590(b)),  and  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  facilities,  services,  and  authorities  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  not  make  any  expenditures  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
unless  funds  specifically  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  have  been  transferred  to  it. 

(i)  Not  to  exceed  $17,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (interrupting 
reading  of  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  section  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend¬ 
ment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CLEVELAND 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland:  On 
page  17,  strike  out  line  9  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  and  including  line  8  on  page 
20. 

Renumber  sections  204,  205,  and  206,  as 
sections  203,  204,  and  205,  respectively,  in¬ 
cluding  any  references  thereto. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  take  sec¬ 
tion  203  out  of  this  bill.  Section  203  is 
the  “Land  Stabilization,  Conservation, 
and  Erosion  Control”  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  are  we  asking  to 
take  section  203  out  of  the  Appalachian 
bill?  Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two 
reasons.  Just  last  year,  just  last  year  if 
you  please,  the  majority  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  that  considered  this  legisla¬ 
tion  came  to  their  senses  after  they  had 
considered  this,  and  they  themselves 
asked  to  take  this  section  out.  It  was 
understood  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  this  section  would  be  taken 
out,  because  last  year  this  section  had  a 
different  name.  It  is  about  the  same 
section  actually,  but  last  year  it  had  a 
different  name. 

LEGISLATION  BY  LABELS 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  day  and  age 
when  we  legislate  by  slogans  and  labels. 
Sometimes  the  mere  change  of  a  slogan 
and  a  name  is  held  to  change  a  whole 
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section  of  a  bill.  But  whether  we  call 
this  section  as  it  is  called  at  this  time, 
“Land  Stabilization,  Conservation,  and 
Erosion  Control”  or  whether  we  call  it  as 
it  was  called  last  year,  a  pastureland 
section,  the  purpose  of  this  section  is 
still  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  designed  to  improve  soils  in  the 
Appalachian  area  so  the  people  who  re¬ 
side  there  can  grow  more  cover  crops  on 
which  more  animals,  and  beef  in  particu¬ 
lar,  can  feed.  Oversupply  of  beef  con¬ 
stitutes  a  growing  problem  in  this  coun¬ 
try  today  just  as  it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  anyone  who 
follows  today’s  events  in  the  agricultural 
world  who  does  not  know — the  Presi¬ 
dent  said  this  in  his  message  to  Con¬ 
gress — it  is  a  known  fact  that  oversupply 
is  plaguing  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  little  sense  in 
the  name  of  poverty  and  in  the  name  of 
developing  human  resources  in  this  area, 
to  simply  develop  new  farms  or  to  im¬ 
prove  farms  in  existence  which  will  fur¬ 
ther  aggravate  the  agricultural  problem 
we  face. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  besides  the  fact 
that  this  is  really  a  section  that  is  going 
to  increase  farm  production  and  increase 
our  surpluses,  there  is  another  reason — 
anothe  reason  why — this  section  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  bill. 

PREFERENTIAL  TREATMENT 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  day 
before,  I  referred  to  this  bill  as  being  un¬ 
fair  and  discriminatory  with  respect  to 
other  areas  in  the  United  States.  I 
quoted  the  administration  witness  who 
frankly  admitted  in  the  record  that  the 
name  of  the  game,  the  Appalachian 
game,  the  name  of  the  game  was  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment,  that  is  also  involved 
here,  highlighted  and  aggravated  per¬ 
haps  as  clearly  as  anywhere  in  this  bill. 
Here  again,  the  essential  unfairness  of 
this  bill  becomes  manifest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  has 
proposed  a  nationwide  cut  in  soil  con¬ 
servation  activities.  The  administration 
has  proposed  that  throughout  this  broad 
land  of  ours,  in  northern  New  England, 
in  the  Northwest,  in  the  Great  Plains,  in 
Texas,  they  have  proposed  that  the  small 
farmer  must  take  upon  his  back  the  cost 
of  the  soil  conservation  programs. 

As  a  result  of  this,  it  is  widely  felt  in 
soil  conservation  circles  that  the  soil  con¬ 
servation  program  may  be  utterly  ruined. 
The  plan  to  cut  the  program  does  not 
help  the  small  farmer.  The  small 
farmer  cannot  pick  up  the  tab  for  soil 
conservation  services.  Here  at  the  time 
this  administration  is  cutting  soil  con¬ 
servation  services  throughout  the  Na¬ 
tion,  they  are  adding  $17  million  to  this 
service  in  this  favored  Appalachian  re¬ 
gion.  Here  is  the  essence  of  why  we 
call  this  bill  unfair.  We  are  not  against 
soil  conservation  for  Appalachia.  In¬ 
deed,  they  already  have  many  programs 
there,  but  why  in  the  name  of  fairness 
should  the  administration  cut  the  soil 
conservation  program  in  New  England, 
in  Michigan,  in  the  Northwest,  in  the 
West  and  Southwest,  when  at  precisely 
the  same  time  in  Appalachia,  they  say 
these  services  are  so  important  we  are 


going  to  pour  in  $17  million  to  beef  up 
those  services,  and  improve  them. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

The  most  economically  depressed  fam¬ 
ilies  in  this  entire  economically  depressed 
region  are  those  families  who  are  strug¬ 
gling  on  small  farms  to  scrape  a  living 
from  the  slender  patrimony  of  a  rugged 
land  where  generations  of  flood  waters 
have  rolled  rapidly  down  the  steep  and 
rocky  hillsides  and  denuded  the  earth 
of  its  vegetative  covering  and  its  top 
soil. 

If  we  are  going  to  provide  any  mean¬ 
ingful  assistance  for  the  most  econom¬ 
ically  depressed  portions  of  this  econom¬ 
ically  depressed  area,  obviously  we  must 
do  something  of  a  meaningful  nature  to 
assist  the  small,  marginal,  family-sized 
farm.  The  amendment  would  remove 
the  only  section  in  the  bill  which  pro¬ 
vides  any  measure  of  assistance  for  the 
small,  family-sized  farm. 

Hie  first  thing  I  think  we  must  estab¬ 
lish  is  that,  contrary  to  the  expressions 
made  by  the  minority,  this  section  203 
is  not  a  livestock  section  in  this  bill  this 
year.  It  has  been  entirely  and  complete¬ 
ly  rewritten  from  the  bill  under  com¬ 
mittee  consideration  last  year  to  which 
they  have  referred.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
the  gentleman  explained,  that  last  year 
I  personally  stated  if  that  bill  then  pre¬ 
senting  a  program  encouraging  livestock 
production  on  25  acres  of  land  were  to 
come  to  the  floor  in  that  form,  I  would 
offer  a  motion  to  strike  out  that  particu¬ 
lar  section.  I  strongly  felt  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  encourage  anybody  to  think 
he  could  have  a  viable  livestock  operation 
on  25  acres  of  land.  Nor  was  it  fair  to 
others  throughout  the  country  who  have 
been  struggling  all  along  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  livestock  industry,  where  prices 
are  falling,  to  put  others  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  them. 

But  this  bill  contains  no  such  feature 
as  that. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  section  203 
as  completely  rewritten  in  the  Senate 
committee,  and  again  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  ask  you  if  you  can  find  in 
that  entire  section  one  word  that  relates 
to  livestock  or  one  word  which  relates 
to  pasture  land.  This  section  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  control  the  erosion  and  silta- 
tion,  the  washing  away  of  the  remaining 
acres  of  top  soil  which  would  provide  the 
economic  -  possibility  of  help  for  these 
small  farmers  who  have  tried  and  are 
trying  to  live  and  earn  their  living  there. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  if  there  was  anything  in 
the  section  which  he  could  or  would  use 
or  permit  to  be  used  to  encourage  any 
widespread  expansion  of  livestock  opera¬ 
tions.  He  personally  assured  me  that 
there  was  not,  and  said  emphatically  that 
such  would  not  be  the  intent  or  purpose 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  So, 
unless  you  want  to  believe  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  committee,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  are  all  misleading  us,  and 
deliberately  so,  then  this  is  not  a  live¬ 
stock  section. 

What  are  the  things  which  this  section 
does  encourage?  I  have  here  the  official 
national  catalog  of  practices  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  use  in 


soil  and  water  conservation.  I  asked  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  that  Department  to  point 
out  those  particular  practices  that  are 
being  used  and  the  ones  considered  most 
needed  to  hold  intact  the  soil  in  this 
Appalachian  region.  Here  are  some  of 
the  typical  practices  which  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  under  this  bill : 

Conservation  cropping  system — grow¬ 
ing  crops  in  combination  with  needed 
cultural  and  management  measures. 
Cropping  systems  include  the  use  of  rota¬ 
tions  of  crops  that  contain  legumes. 

Contour  farming — conducting  farming 
operations  on  sloping,  cultivated  land  in 
such  a  way  that  plowing,  land  prepara¬ 
tion,  planting,  and  cultivation  are  done 
on  the  contour  so  as  to  stop  erosion. 

Contouring  orchard,  vineyard,  or 
small  fruits — planting  orchards,  vine¬ 
yards,  or  small  fruits  so  that  all  cultural 
operations  can  be  performed  on  the  con¬ 
tour.  This  prevents  the  further  erosion 
of  the  land. 

Critical  area  planting — stabilizing  silt- 
producing  and  severely  eroded  areas  by 
establishing  vegetative  cover.  This  in¬ 
cludes  woody  plants,  such  as  trees, 
shrubs,  or  vines,  and  adapted  grasses  or 
legumes  established  by  seeding  or  sod¬ 
ding  to  provide  long-term  ground  cover. 

Diversion  development — construction 
of  channels  with  a  supporting  ridge  on 
the  lower  side  constructed  across  the 
slope,  once  again  to  stop  the  rapid  runoff 
of  this  soil  and  water  resource. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  practices  in¬ 
volved.  Others  include  terracing,  re¬ 
forestation,  and  similar  soil  preserving 
activities. 

Most  of  the  farms  in  Appalachia  are 
small  farms.  This  section  will  not  make 
the  farmers  rich.  But  it  may  help  to  hold 
the  land  intact  as  a  legacy  to  future  gen¬ 
erations.  The  amendment,  therefore, 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  in  his  testimony  last  year  on  this 
matter  agreed  before  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  that  he  felt  it  should  be  stricken,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  it  does  nothing 
but  put  this  land  in  competition  with 
present  farm  acreage.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  year  we  find  it  is  in  greater 
variance.  It  is  in  variance  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  own  announced  policy,  and  I  will 
read  it  as  it  appears  in  the  President’s 
budget  message  for  fiscal  1&66.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  going  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction.  In  the  first  place,  who  can 
claim  that  a  50-acre  farm  is  so  economi¬ 
cal  or  productive  that  it  will  support  the 
farmer  thereon?  This  is  what  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said,  and  this  section  is  completely 
at  variance  with  it: 

But  in  view  of  the  market  outlook  for 
farm  commodities  at  home  and  abroad,  farm¬ 
ing  alone  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  a 
decent  living  in  the  future  for  more  than 
about  1  million  farm  families,  even  with  con¬ 
tinued  Government  assistance.  Many  low- 
income  farm  families  will  have  to  find  other 
ways  of  earning  a  living,  or  other  sources 
of  income  to  supplement  their  modest  farm 
earnings,  if  they  are  to  share  more  fully  in 
our  national  prosperity. 

This  means  that  some  2V2  million  fam¬ 
ilies,  living  on  marginal  farms,  will  have 
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to  yield  to  the  growing  mechanization 
and  enlargement  of  the  farm  unit  and 
seek  other  means  of  subsistence. 

This  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  speaking.  This  flies,  obviously,  In 
the  face  of  that  announced  policy. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  want  to  make  one 
additional  point,  and  then  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland]. 

Thus,  it  is  admitted  in  the  testimony 
before  the  committee  that  you  can  be  a 
suitcase  farmer,  you  can  be  a  millionaire, 
and  you  can  still  get  a  subsidy  for  a  50- 
acre  farm  as  a  grant  of  $2,500.  You  can 
get  $2,500  as  a  one-shot  proposition. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Not  $2,500  an  acre. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  No,  $2,500  for  the  50 
acres.  And  it  can  be  made  available  to 
millionaires.  This  does  not  help  the 
low-income  families.  It  flies  directly  in 
the  path  of  the  antipoverty  bill  passed 
last  year,  and  another  layer  of  sub¬ 
sidies.  In  that  instance  under  title  III, 
section  302  we  provide  for  a  $2,500  ma¬ 
turity  for  loans  for  15  years  to  help  low- 
income  families.  So  it  appears  to  be 
obvious  that  the  objective  of  this  is  to 
make  the  money  available  to  the  non- 
low-income  families  and  the  suitcase 
farmers,  as  well  as  low-income  families. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  one  other  important  item  that 
this  amendment  of  mine  brings  out. 
There  has  not  been  enough  comment  on 
it.  It  is  written  into  this  legislation  in 
two  places  in  tire  following  language: 

The  public  investments  made  in  a  region 
under  this  Act  shall  be  concentrated  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  significant  potential  for 
future  growth.. 

That  is  the  language — where  there  is 
a  significant  potential  for  future  growth. 

Actually  the  whole  purpose  of  this  act 
is  to  reinforce  those  areas  where  pros¬ 
perity  is  already  in  existence  in  Appala¬ 
chia.  They  do  not  want  to  get  stuck  try¬ 
ing  to  reinforce  the  areas  where  they  do 
not  think  there  is  a  chance  and  where 
the  needs  are  really  great. 

A  NEW  GIMMICK 

They  have  a  new  gimmick  in  this  act 
and  I  do  not  think  it  has  received  full 
consideration.  Certainly  not  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  who  has  changed 
his  mind  so  handily  from  his  position  last 
year  on  this  section.  This  section  is 
really  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  pas¬ 
ture  section.  Actually  the  small  farmer 
whose  plight  is  invoked  so  movingly  is  go¬ 
ing  to  get  short  shrift  under  this  legisla¬ 
tion  by  the  very  terms  of  the  legislation. 
It  is  confined  to  those  areas  of  “signifi- 
can  growth  potential.” 

In  this  connection:  we  remember  the 
words  of  Mr.  Kermit  Gordon  who  pointed 
out  that  80  percent  of  our  assistance  un¬ 
der  farm  programs  now  goes  to  a  million 
farmers  whose  average  income  exceeds 
$9,500  a  year  and  the  other  20  percent  of 
the  assistance  is  spread  thinly  among  the 
remaining  2  V2  million  farmers  who  really 
need  the  assistance.  The  big  farmer  gets 
the  big  share  from  big  Government. 

That  point  has  to  be  made  here  too. 
You  can  argue  all  day  for  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  and  you  can  argue 
against  my  amendment,  but  please  do 


not  invoke  the  so-called  “small  farmer” 
who  just  as  under  existing  farm  pro¬ 
grams  will  under  this  bill  be  again  get¬ 
ting  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  does  this  sec¬ 
tion  go  against  the  budget  message  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Florida  made 
reference,  but  also  it  goes  against  the 
agricultural  message  which  this  House 
received  recently  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  administration  is  at  long  last  recog¬ 
nizing  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  has  had  some  good  advice  for 
the  Congress  for  some  time  in  recom¬ 
mending  that  uneconomical  farms 
should  be  removed  from  use  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes.  This  is  directly  op¬ 
posite  to  that  message  which  we  received 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  agriculture. 
It  seems  to  me  what  this  section  is  going 
to  do  is  to  perpetuate  the  small,  uneco¬ 
nomical  farms  and  instead  of  relieving 
the  impoverishment  in  this  area,  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  perpetuate  the  impoverishment 
among  those  many  people  who  may  take 
advantage  of  this  section. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  to  conclude  the  point  I  was  making, 
although  the  public  does  not  seem  to 
realize  it,  the  small  farmer  is  not  getting 
much  benefit  from  these  massive  Federal 
agricultural  programs  that  we  are  pass¬ 
ing.  It  should  be  noted,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  pointed 
out  on  page  480  of  the  Record  in  this 
very  session,  that  the  1964  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that 
1,300  biggest  wheat  farmers  qualify  for 
annual  Government  payments  for  an 
average  sum  of  $15,000  per  farmer  and 
the  remaining  1  million  wheat  farmers 
with  farms  averaging  from  12  to  15  acres 
qualify  for  individual  annual  average 
payments  of  only  $58. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  expert  witness 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
testified  before  our  committee  specifically 
in  answer  to  a  question  from  me  as  to 
whether  or  not  beef  cattle  could  use  this 
improved  land  scheduled  for  Appalachia 
said,  and  his  answer  can  be  found  on 
page  105  of  the  record  of  our  hearings, 
and  he  said  very  specifically,  “Yes,  there 
is  no  restriction  in  this  section.” 

No  amount  of  argument  and  no 
amount  of  semantics  in  the  changing  of 
this  from  a  pastureland  section  to  a  soil 
conservation  section  can  change  this  fact. 
This  section  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  section  that  was  considered  unde¬ 
sirable  last  year. 

Now  I  think  that  my  basic  plea  on  this 
particular  amendment  is  similar  to  the 
pleas  for  other  amendments,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  What  is  happening  is  this.  We 
are  being  asked  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  help  the  little  guy.  But  the 
little  guy  will  find  no  help  in  this  bill.  It 
is  going  to  be  the  hobby  farmer  or  the 
fellow  who  gets  to  town  to  the  county 
courthouse  first  who  is  going  to  be  get¬ 
ting  the  benefit  of  this  legislation.  The 
race  will  be  to  the  swift.  The  big  guy 


will  get  the  big  handouts  from  big  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  big  area — Appalachia. 

I  believe  we  should  realize  this.  We 
miss  the  point  if  we  do  not. 

The  name  of  the  Appalachian  game 
is  indeed  preferential  treatment.  Under 
this  section  the  preference  can  go  to 
those  hobby  farmers,  to  the  large  farm¬ 
ers  who  will  know  about  this  the  minute 
it  passes  and  get  there  with  their  appli¬ 
cations.  This  will  not  necessarily  help 
the  small  farmers. 

When  I  asked  the  administration  wit¬ 
ness  why  they  chose  this  area  of  Appa¬ 
lachia,  he  gave  the  answer,  “it  is  a  big 
area.”  This  is  the  trouble  with  the  bill. 
It  treats  a  big  area  and  it  favors  big  in¬ 
terests  in  it.  It  will  not  help  the  small 
man  or  small  town  in  Appalachia.  It 
will  simply  reinforce  areas  of  prosperity 
which  they  already  have,  by  the  terms 
of  this  act  and  by  the  testimony. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  add  that  we  should  set  about 
trying  to  resolve  the  farm  question  rather 
than  to  complicate  it.  This  section 
would  seem  to  further  complicate  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year — I  believe  it  was  in  the  month  of 
May — when  the  stage  was  being  set  for 
this  legislation,  President  Johnson,  with 
much  fanfare,  made  a  trip  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  a  farm  in  North  Carolina. 
Preceding  his  trip,  one  of  the  extension 
directors — I  believe  the  associate  exten¬ 
sion  director  of  the  State  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina — went  to  the  farm  and  asked  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  to  be  sure  to  have 
the  children  barefoot  and  a  washing  on 
the  line.  In  other  words  to  present  all 
the  appearances  that  they  were  living  in 
poverty. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  orders  on  the 
part  of  the  stage  managers  were  duti¬ 
fully  carried  out. 

The  President  made  his  visit,  and  at 
the  conclusion  the  wife  of  the  farmer 
said  that  this  was  th6  first  time  they 
knew  they  were  living  in  poverty. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Presidential 
visit  when,  smarting  under  the  ridicule 
of  their  neighbors  for  having  been  a  part 
of  this  stage-managed,  poverty  produc¬ 
tion  in  North  Carolina,  this  small  farm¬ 
er  was  compelled  to  leave  the  farm.  The 
whole  family  moved  out  and  moved  into 
a  city.  This  was  the  penalty  they  paid 
for  being  induced  to  become  a  party  to 
this  kind  of  a  public  farce. 

Now,  there  is  a  question  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman.  Since  there  are 
some  hills  in  Iowa  which  erode,  are  we 
going  to  have  to  move  a  mountain  into 
Iowa  from  Texas  or  somewhere  else  in 
order  to  qualify  for  all  the  good  things  of 
life  under  this  bill,  if  there  are  any  good 
things  of  life  in  it?  Would  we  have  to 
move  a  mountain  there?  I  understand 
that  participation  is  predicated  upon 
mountainous  regions.  Could  the  gentle¬ 
man  suggest  where  we  could  get  the  loan 
of  a  good  mountain  for  Iowa? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  I  suggest  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  if  he  cannot  get  a  mountain 
he  might  get  a  valley  or  two.  This  bill 
seems  to  be  based  on  mountains  and 
valleys.  One  must  have  a  mountain 
range  or  a  valley  apparently  to  qualify. 
That  makes  up  a  region,  except  that  all 
of  it  does  not  make  up  a  region  if  the 
proponents  so  choose.  Some  of  it  is  in 
and  some  of  it  is  not  in  this  bill.  The 
gentleman  is  understandably  as  confused 
as  I  am  about  what  makes  up  a  proper 
region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  what  source  will 
came  the  more  than  $1  billion  to  finance 
the  programs  set  forth  in  this  bill,  with¬ 
out  the  expansions  that  everyone  knows 
will  be  demanded  when  the  gravy  train 
starts  rolling?  Where  is  it  proposed  to 
get  the  money? 

The  estimated  Federal  deficit  on  June 
30  this  year  is  expected  to  be  more  than 
$6  billion.  How  much  deeper  is  it  pro¬ 
posed  to  dig  the  grave  of  Federal  deficit 
and  debt  in  this  country? 

Moreover,  if  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  to  be  used  to  provide  for  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  production  in 
the  areas  covered  by  this  bill  it  will  only 
compound  the  economic  injustice  now 
being  heaped  upon  such  agricultural 
states  as  Iowa. 

The  farmers  of  Iowa  are  already  suf¬ 
fering  from  price  injustices  created  in 
part  from  surplus  production.  And  how 
is  it  expected  Iowa  can  compete  with  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  obtaining  the  in¬ 
dustries  it  needs  to  provide  a  balance  of 
agriculture  and  industry?  Iowans  will 
pay  their  share  of  the  costs  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  be  penalized  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  mon¬ 
strosity  in  any  form.  I  will  vote  against 
the  proposed  motion  to  recommit  and 
bring  forth  a  measure  that  is  a  little  less 
worse.  Then  I  will  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  am  surprised  to 
hear  that  there  are  not  any  mountains  or 
mountainous  country  in  Iowa,  because  I 
heard  that  the  gentleman  won  the  last 
election  by  a  landslide. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  we  do  have  a 
few  hills  one  can  slide  down  in  Iowa  but 
that  is  not  sufficient  for  handouts  under 
this  bill.  If  the  gentleman  is  no  more 
worried  about  that  election  than  I  am,  he 
will  not  be  at  all  concerned  about  that 
landslide. 

I  again  renew  my  invitation  to  some¬ 
one  to  offer  us  in  Iowa  a  first-class  moun¬ 
tain  so  that  we  may  have  the  option  of 
getting  into  this  deal,  either  through  the 
back  door  or  the  front  door. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 


The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  56,  noes 
132. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  18,  line  23,  after  the  period  insert  the 
following  new  sentence:  "No  financial  or 
other  assistance  shall  be  given  under  this 
section  to  any  landowner,  operator,  or  occu¬ 
pier  having  an  average  annual  income  of 
more  than  $3,000  for  the  two-year  period 
immediately  preceding  the  date  on  which 
such  person  enters  into  an  agreement  under 
this  section.” 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
takes  the  $3,000-or-under  figure  used 
by  the  administration  to  identify  per¬ 
sons  living  in  poverty,  and  says  that  this 
$2,500  grant  to  anyone  who  has  50  acres 
or  more  of  farmland  may  be  made,  that 
this  bonus  of  $2,500  may  be  made,  but 
that  it  shall  be  denied  to  the  millionaire 
and  the  suitcase  farmer,  the  “city 
slicker,”  if  you  please,  who  puts  his  tax 
money,  largely  as  a  tax  dodge,  into  this 
farm  acreage,  so  he  may  have  it  as  a 
writeoff  for  tax  purposes.  They  are  not 
there  on  the  farm  as  occupants — those 
who  would  be  denied  the  $2,500  Federal 
grant.  That  is  all  this  amendment  does. 
It  is  totally  consistent  with  the  act 
passed  last  year  relating  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  economic  opportunities.  I 
have  it  at  hand. 

If,  in  fact,  it  is  the  intention  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  program  passed  last  year  in  the 
Economic  Opportunities  Act,  that  act 
made  assistance  available  under  title 
III,  section  302,  as  follows: 

The  Director  Is  authorized  to  make  loans 
for  a  maximum  maturity  of  15  years  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $2,500  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  to  any  local  income  rural  family. 

That  relief  is  already  available.  Now 
they  want  to  put  this  additional  layer 
of  $2,500  to  be  made  available  to  the 
same  farmers  and  also  to  the  million¬ 
aires.  I  say  at  least  make  the  section 
applicable  solely  to  people  who  have  the 
need.  That  is  what  the  amendment 
does,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  pass. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  discredited 
idea,  and  has  been  throughout  the  en¬ 
tirety  of  the  agricultural  program.  These 
families  in  many  cases  are  very  large 
families.  Suppose  a  farmer  has  nine 
children.  Are  you  going  to  deny  him  any 
help  on  a  small  farm  of  50  acres  if  that 
family’s  total  income  has  been  $3,000  in 
the  past  year?  Does  that  constitute  an 
affluence?  I  do  not  believe  that  by  any 
wild  stretch  of  the  imagination  we  could 
say  that  the  sum  of  $3,000  in  annual 
family  income  constitutes  affluence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is 
totally  impractical  and  I  believe  we  ought 
to  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Is  the  gentleman  sug¬ 
gesting  then  that  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunities  Act  passed  only  last  year,  and 
which  is  just  barely  getting  underway, 
which  makes  $2,500  loans  available  to 
low-income  rural  families,  is  also  out¬ 
moded?  This  is  exactly  what  it  does. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  This  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  concept.  We  are  attempting  to 
alleviate  personal  hardships  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  program.  Here  we  are  attempting 
to  stabilize  and  conserve  the  land,  the 
useful  acres  of  land  in  the  Appalachian 
region.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
limit  that  application  to  any  farmer  just 
because  his  family  had  $3,000  of  income 
in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  ought  to 
vote  the  amendment  down. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nities  Act  provides  for  a  loan  to  low- 
income  families  and  this  is  a  gift.  So 
what  we  say  when  we  give  a  gift,  you  can 
make  it  to  high-income  families,  but 
when  we  are  making  a  loan,  it  has  to  be 
limited  to  low-income  families. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  un¬ 
derstands — and  I  am  sure  he  does  un¬ 
derstand  farming  practices  and  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  practices — this  is  not 
altogether  a  gift  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
going  to  be  given  to  any  farmer  as  a 
boondoggle.  He  has  to  guarantee  over  a 
period  of  up  to  10  years  that  he  will  do 
certain  things  on  that  land  from  the 
standpoint  of  good  conservation  prac¬ 
tices,  and  retire  certain  lands  from  harm¬ 
ful  erosion  and  overproduction.  So  he 
undertakes  some  obligations  on  his  part 
which  would  not  immediately  be  profita¬ 
ble  to  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  has  been  the  ac¬ 
cepted  practice  in  the  soil  conservation 
movement  for  the  last  30  or  40  years  in 
this  country.  I  believe  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  addressing  myself  to 
the  last  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  when  he  speaks  about  this  soil 
conservation  section  of  this  bill  being 
accepted  practice — conservation  prac¬ 
tice — for  the  last  30  years.  The  hear¬ 
ings  will  show  that  there  is  a  great  de¬ 
parture  in  this  section,  a  radical  depart¬ 
ure  in  this  section,  from  accepted  prac¬ 
tices  because  what  they  do  here  is  to 
pay  up  to  80  percent  of  the  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  who  sit 
on  the  side  of  the  aisle  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  and  who 
know  something  about  this  program,  may 
prick  up  their  ears  when  they  hear  about 
this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  thing  they  do 
under  this  section  for  the  first  time — 
and  this  represents  a  departure — is  let 
the  participant  sign  a  10-year  contract. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  country  can  a  person 
upon  entering  on  soil  conservation  prac¬ 
tices  program  sign  a  10-year  contract. 
But  here  they  can  do  it. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  new 
striking  things  about  this  bill  as  relate 
to  conservation  practices,  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  are  only  going  to  this  area  of  Ap¬ 
palachia.  This  is  unfair  to  the  rest  of 
the  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Timber  development  organizations 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  that  the  region  shall 
more  fully  benefit  from  the  timber  stands 
that  are  one  of  its  prime  assets,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  operation,  under  State  law, 
of  private  timber  development  organizations 
having  as  their  objective  the  carrying  out  of 
timber  development  programs  to  improve 
timber  productivity  and  quality,  and  in¬ 
crease  returns  to  landowners  through  estab¬ 
lishment  of  private  nonprofit  corporations, 
which  on  a  self-supporting  basis  may  pro¬ 
vide  (A)  continuity  of  management,  good 
cutting  practices,  and  marketing  services, 

(B)  physical  consolidation  of  small  holdings 
or  administrative  consolidation  for  efficient 
management  under  long-term  agreement, 

(C)  management  of  forest  lands,  donated  to 
the  timber  development  organizations  for 
demonstrating  good  forest  management,  on  a 
profitable  and  taxpaying  basis,  and  (D)  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  permanent  fund  for  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  work  of  the  corporations  to 
be  composed  of  donations,  real  or  personal, 
for  educational  purposes. 

(2)  provide  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
initial  capital  requirements  of  such  timber 
development  organizations  through  loans 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1926  et  seq.) .  Such  loans 
shall  not  be  used  for  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  facilities  for  manufacturing, 
processing,  or  marketing  forest  products,  or 
for  physical  consolidation  of  small  timber 
holdings  authorized  by  (1)  (B)  above  except 
for  the  establishment  of  demonstration  units. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Mining  area  restoration 

Sec.  205.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  region  by  rehabili¬ 
tating  areas  presently  damaged  by  deleterious 
mining  practices,  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  make  financial  contributions  to  States 
in  the  region  to  seal  and  fill  voids  in  aban¬ 
doned  coal  mines,  and.  to  reclaim  and  reha¬ 
bilitate  existing  strip  and  surface  mine  areas, 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  15,  1955  (30  U.S.C.  571  et  seq.),  to  the 
extent  applicable,  without  regard  to  section 
2(b)  thereof  (30  U.S.C.  572(b))  or  to  any 
provisions  therein  limiting  assistance  to  an¬ 
thracite  coal  formation,  or  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Grants  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  wholly  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  this  Act. 

(2)  plan  and  execute  projects  for  extin¬ 
guishing  underground  and  outcrop  mine  fires 
in  the  region  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  August  31,  1954  (30 
U.S.C.  551  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any 
provisions  therein  relating  to  annual  appro¬ 
priation  authorization  ceilings.  Grants  un¬ 
der  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  solely  out 
of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(3)  expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wild¬ 
life  restoration  projects  in  the  region  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 


September  2,  1937  (16  U.S.C.  669  et  seq.), 
and  the  Act  of  August  9,  1950  (16  U.S.C.  777 
et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any  provisions 
therein  relating  to  apportionments  among 
the  States  and  to  limitations  on  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  funds.  The  expenses  of  projects 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  solely  out 
of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  compu¬ 
tation  of  the  apportionments  among  the 
States  pursuant  to  any  other  provisions  of 
law. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Federal  share  of  mining  area  restoration 
projects  carried  out  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  conducted  on  lands  other 
than  federally  owned  lands  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  thereof. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  its  in¬ 
tent  to  provide  for  a  study  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive,  long-range  program  for  the  purpose  of 
reclaiming  and  rehabilitating  strip  and  sur¬ 
face  mining  areas  in  the  United  States.  To 
this  general  end,  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  shall,  in  full  cooperation  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  other  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  departments  and  agencies, 
and  with  the  Commission,  make  a  survey  and 
study  of  strip  and  surface  mining  opera¬ 
tions  and  their  effects  in  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to 
the  President  his  recommendations  for  a 
long-range  comprehensive  program  for  rec¬ 
lamation  and  rehabilitation  of  strip  and  sur¬ 
face  mining  areas  in  the  United  States  and 
for  the  policies  under  which  the  program 
should  be  conducted,  and  the  President  shall 
submit  these  to  the  Congress,  together  with 
his  recommendations,  not  later  than  July  1, 
1967.  By  July  1,  1966,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  an  interim  report  to  the  Commission 
summarizing  his  findings  to  that  date  on 
those  aspects  of  strip  and  surface  mining  op¬ 
erations  in  the  region  that  are  most  urgently 
in  need  of  attention.  Such  study  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  shall  include,  but  not  be  lim¬ 
ited  to,  a  consideration  of  the  following 
matters — 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and  sur¬ 
face  mining  operations  in  the  United  States 
and  the  conditions  resulting  therefrom; 

(2)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property  in¬ 
volved  in  strip  and  surface  mining  opera¬ 
tions; 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  past  action  by 
States  or  local  units  of  government  to  rem¬ 
edy  the  adverse  effects  of  strip  and  surface 
mining  operation  by  financial  or  regulatory 
measures,  and  requirements  for  appropriate 
State  legislation,  including  adequate  en¬ 
forcement  thereof,  to  provide  for  proper 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  areas 
which  may  be  strip  and  surface  mined  in 
the  future; 

(4)  the  public  interest  in  and  public  bene¬ 
fits  which  may  result  from  reclamation,  re¬ 
habilitation,  and  appropriate  development 
and  use  of  areas  subjected  to  strip  and  sur¬ 
face  mining  operations,  including  (A)  eco¬ 
nomic  development  growth,  (B)  public  rec¬ 
reation,  (C)  public  health  and  safety,  (D) 
water  pollution,  stream  sedimentation,  ero¬ 
sion  control,  and  flood  control,  (E)  highway 
programs,  (F)  fish  and  wildlife  protection 
and  restoration,  (G)  scenic  values,  and  (H) 
forestry  and  agriculture; 

(5)  the  appropriate  roles  of  Federal,  State, 
and  private  interests  in  the  reclamation  and 
rehabilitation  of  strip  and  surface  mining 
areas  and  the  relative  costs  to  be  borne  by 
each,  including  specific  consideration  of  (A) 
the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  strip  and  sur¬ 
face  mine  operators  are  unable  to  bear  the 
cost  of  remedial  action  within  the  limits  im¬ 
posed  by  the  economics  of  such  mining  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  (B)  the  extent  to  which  the  pro¬ 
spective  value  of  lands  and  other  natural  re¬ 
sources,  after  remedial  work  has  been  com¬ 


pleted,  would  be  inadequate  to  justify  the 
landowners  doing  the  remedial  work  at  their 
expense;  and 

(6)  the  objectives  and  the  total  overall 
costs  of  a  program  for  accomplishing  the 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  existing 
strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United 
States,  giving  adequate  consideration  to  (A) 
the  economic  benefits  in  relation  to  costs, 
(B)  the  prevention  of  future  devastation  of 
reclaimed  and  rehabilitated  areas,  (C)  the 
avoidance  of  unwarranted  financial  gain  to 
private  owners  of  improved  property,  and 

(D)  the  types  of  aid  required  to  accomplish 
such  reclamation  and  rehabilitation. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $36,500,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section.  No 
moneys  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  purposes  of  reclaiming,  im¬ 
proving,  grading,  seeding,  or  reforestation 
of  strip-mined  areas  (except  on  lands  owned 
by  Federal,  State,  or  local  bodies  of  govern¬ 
ment)  until  authorized  by  law  after  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  study  and  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

Water  resources  survey 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development 
and  efficient  utilization  of  the  water  and  re¬ 
lated  resources  of  the  Appalachian  region, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  need  for  an 
increase  in  the  production  of  economic  goods 
and  services  within  the  region  as  a  means  of 
expanding  economic  opportunities  and  thus 
enhancing  the  welfare  of  its  people,  which 
plan  shall  constitute  an  integral  and  har¬ 
monious  component  of  the  regional  economic 
development  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  This  plan  may  recommend  measures 
for  the  control  of  floods,  the  regulation  of  the 
rivers  to  enhance  their  value  as  sources  of 
water  supply  for  industrial  and  municipal 
development,  the  generation  of  hydroelectric 
power,  the  prevention  of  water  pollution  by 
drainage  from  mines,  the  development  and 
enhancement  of  the  recreational  potentials 
of  the  region,  the  improvement  of  the  rivers 
for  navigation  where  this  would  further  in¬ 
dustrial  development  at  less  cost  than  would 
the  improvement  of  other  modes  of  trans¬ 
portation,  the  conservation  and  efficient 
utilization  of  the  land  resources,  and  such 
other  measures  as  may  be  found  necessary 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

(c)  To  insure  that  the  plan  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  constitute  a 
harmonious  component  of  the  regional  pro¬ 
gram,  he  shall  consult  with  the  Commission 
and  the  following:  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

(d)  The  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  Commission  shall  submit  the 
plan  to  the  President  with  a  statement  of  its 
views,  and  the  President  shall  submit  the 
plan  to  the  Congress  with  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  not  later  than  December  31,  1968. 

(e)  The  Federal  agencies  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  are  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
in  the  preparation  of  the  plan  authorized  by 
this  section,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  and  perform  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
preparation  of  this  plan  and  on  such  terms 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  de¬ 
partment,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any 
political  subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumen¬ 
tality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  as¬ 
sociation,  or  corporation. 

(f)  The  plan  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to  this  section 
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shall  also  be  coordinated  with  all  compre¬ 
hensive  river  basin  plans  heretofore  or  here¬ 
after  developed  by  United  States  study  com¬ 
missions,  interagency  committees,  or  similar 
planning  bodies,  for  those  river  systems 
draining  the  Appalachian  region. 

(g)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Part  B — Supplementations  and  modifications 
of  existing  programs 
Vocational  education  facilities 
Sec.  211.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  basic  fa¬ 
cilities  to  give  the  people  of  the  region  the 
training  and  education  they  need  to  obtain 
employment,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  construction  of  the  school  facilities 
needed  for  the  provision  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  in  areas  of  the  region  in  which  such  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  now  adequately  available.  Such 
grants  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  (77  Stat.  403),  without  regard  to  any 
provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation 
authorization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among 
the  States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  computation  of  the  allotments  among 
the  States  made  pursuant  to  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sewage  treatment  works 
Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  facilities 
to  assist  in  the  prevention  of  pollution  of 
the  region’s  streams  and  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  its  citizens,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  for  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con¬ 
trol  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.),  without  re¬ 
gard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to 
appropriation  authorization  ceilings  or  to  al¬ 
lotments  among  the  States.  Grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  allot¬ 
ments  among  the  States  pursuant  to  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Amendments  to  Housing  Act  of  1954 
Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461  (a) )  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  “and”  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7) ,  by  substituting  for  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  the  phrase 
and”,  and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (9)  to 
read  as  follows: 

“(9)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis¬ 
sion,  established  by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965,  for  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  Appalachian  region  as  de¬ 
fined  by  section  403  of  such  Act.” 

(b)  Section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(b) ) ,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  ",  to  States  partici¬ 
pating  in  planning  for  Appalachian  regional 
programs,  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  course 
of  such  planning,  or  to  the  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Commission”. 

Supplements  to  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs 

Sec.  214.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  people. 
States,  and  local  communities  of  the  region, 
including  local  development  districts,  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  (as  hereinafter  defined)  for  which 
they  are  eligible  but  for  which,  because  of 
their  economic  situation,  they  cannot  supply 
the  required  matching  share,  the  Secretary 


of  Commerce  is  authorized,  pursuant  to 
specific  recommendations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  approved  by  him  and  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  appropriate  Federal  officials, 
to  allocate  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  to  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  responsible  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  such  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs.  Funds  so  allocated  shall  be  used 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  contribution  to  projects  under  such  pro¬ 
grams  above  the  fixed  maximum  portion  of 
the  cost  of  such  project  otherwise  authorized 
by  the  applicable  law.  Funds  shall  be  so 
allocated  for  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
for  which  funds  are  available  under  the  Act 
authorizing  such  programs.  Such  alloca¬ 
tions  shall  be  available  without  regard  to 
any  appropriation  authorization  ceilings  in 
such  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs  shall 
not  be  increased  in  excess  of  the  percentages 
established  by  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  such  regula¬ 
tions  shall  in  no  event  authorize  the  Federal 
portion  of  such  costs  to  exceed  80  per  centum 
thereof. 

(e)  The  term  “Federal  grant-in-aid  pro¬ 
grams”  as  used  in  this  section  means  those 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act  for  the  construction  or  equipment 
of  facilities,  and  all  other  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  authorized  on  or  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  by  Acts  other  than 
this  Act  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the 
construction  or  equipment  of  facilities,  in¬ 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  grant-in-aid  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  the  following  Acts: 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  Water¬ 
shed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act; 
title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  Vo¬ 
cational  Education  Act  of  1963;  Library  Serv¬ 
ices  Act;  Federal  Airport  Act;  part  IV  of  title 
III  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934; 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,- 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965;  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
The  term  shall  not  include  (A)  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  construction  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  highway  system  authorized  by  section 
201  of  this  Act  or  any  other  program  relating 
to  highway  or  road  construction,  or  (B)  any 
other  program  for  which  loans  or  other  Fed¬ 
eral  financial  assistance,  except  a  grant-in- 
aid  program,  is  authorized  by  this  or  any 
other  Act. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Part  C — General  provisions 
Maintenance  of  effort 

Sec.  221.  No  State  and  no  political  sub¬ 
division  of  such  State  shall  be  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  benefits  under  this  Act  unless  the  ag¬ 
gregate  expenditures  of  State  funds,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  Federal  funds,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  area  within  the  State  located  in  the  re¬ 
gion  are  maintained  at  a  level  which  does 
not  fall  below  the  average  level  of  such  ex¬ 
penditures  for  its  last  two  full  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
In  computing  the  average  level  of  expendi¬ 
ture  for  its  last  two  fiscal  years,  a  State’s 
past  expenditure  for  participation  in  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  shall  not  be  included.  The  Com¬ 
mission  shall  recommend  to  the  President 
or  such  Federal  officer  or  officers  as  the 
President  may  designate,  a  lesser  require¬ 
ment  when  it  finds  that  a  substantial  popu¬ 
lation  decrease  in  that  portion  of  a  State 
which  lies  within  the  region  would  not  jus¬ 
tify  a  State  expenditure  equal  to  the  aver¬ 
age  level  of  the  last  two  years  or  when  it 
finds  that  a  State’s  average  level  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  within  an  individual  program,  has  been 
disproportionate  to  the  present  need  for  that 
portion  of  the  State  which  lies  within  the 
region. 


Consent  of  States 

Sec.  222.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  interpreted  as  requiring  any  State 
to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program  under 
this  Act  without  its  consent. 

Program  implementation 

Sec.  223.  A  program  and  projects  author¬ 
ized  under  any  section  of  this  title  shall  not 
be  implemented  until  (1)  the  Commission 
has  consulted  with  the  appropriate  official 
or  officials  concerned  with  such  program  and 
projects  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  or  Governors  of  the  State  or  States 
involved  and  has  obtained  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  such  official  or  officials  with  respect 
to  such  program  and  projects  and  (2)  plans 
with  respect  to  such  program  and  projects^- 
have  been  recommnded  by  the  Commission 
and  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
or  modified  by  the  President  or  such  Federal 
officer  or  officers  as  the  President  may  desig¬ 
nate. 

Program  development  criteria 

Sec.  224.  (a)  In  developing  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  programs  and  projects  to  be 
given  assistance  under  this  Act,  and  in  es¬ 
tablishing  within  those  recommendations  a 
priority  ranking  of  the  requests  for  assist¬ 
ance  presented  to  the  Commission,  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  follow  procedures  that  will  in¬ 
sure  consideration  of  the  following  factors: 

( 1 )  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  to  overall  regional  development 
including  its  location  in  an  area  determined 
by  the  State  have  a  significant  potential  for 
growth; 

(2)  the  population  and  area  to  be  served 
by  the  project  or  class  of  projects  including 
the  relative  per  capita  income  and  the  un¬ 
employment  rates  in  the  area; 

(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  avail¬ 
able  to  the  State  or  political  subdivisions  or 
instrumentalities  thereof  which  seek  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  project; 

(4)  the  importance  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  in  relation  to  other  projects  or 
classes  of  projects  which  may  be  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  same  funds; 

(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project  for 
which  assistance  is  sought  will  improve,  on 
a  continuing  rather  than  a  temporary  basis, 
the  opportunities  for  employment,  the  aver¬ 
age  level  of  income,  or  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  area  served  by  the 
project. 

(b)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  Act  to  be  used  (1)  in 
relocating  any  establishment  or  establish¬ 
ments  from  one  area  to  another;  (2)  to 
finance  the  cost  of  industrial  plants,  com¬ 
mercial  facilities,  machinery,  working  capital, 
or  other  industrial  facilities  or  to  enable 
plant  subcontractors  to  undertake  work 
theretofore  performed  in  another  area  by 
other  subcontractors  or  contractors;  (3)  to 
finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  genera¬ 
tion,  transmission,  or  distribution  of  electric 
energy;  or  (4)  to  finance  the  cost  of  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  production,  transmission,  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  gas  (natural,  manufactured,  or 
mixed) . 

Mr.  CRAMER  (interrupting  reading  of 
bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  II  of  the  bill  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  read  and  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  this  title? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  24,  line  1,  strike  out  ‘‘1967"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  including  the  pe¬ 
riod  on  line  5  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  “1966.” 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  keep  the  study  phase 
of  the  program  of  reclaiming  and  reha¬ 
bilitating  strip  and  and  surface  mining 
areas  in  the  United  States  from  being  un¬ 
necessarily  and  unduly  prolonged.  It  is 
a  simple  uncomplicated  amendment.  As 
now  stipulated  in  the  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  other  interested  agencies,  would  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  survey  and  study.  Based 
thereon,  the  Secretary  would  submit  the 
study  and  his  recommendations  to  the 
President  for  a  long-range  comprehen¬ 
sive  program,  together  with  the  policies 
under  which  the  program  should  be  con¬ 
ducted.  And  these  in  turn  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress,  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recommendations.  Under  my 
amendment  all  of  this  would  be  wrapped 
up,  concluded,  not  later  than  July  1, 
1966.  Thus,  only  one  report  would  be 
required — the  present  provision  of  S.  3 
for  an  interim  report  by  July  1, 1966,  with 
a  final  report  not  due  until  July  1,  1967, 
would  be  reduced  by  my  amendment  to 
a  single,  final  report  due  not  later  than 
July  1,  1966. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  why 
July  1,  1966,  is  a  feasible  and  realistic 
terminal  date  on  the  study  phase  of 
such  rehabilitation. 

First.  Though  strip  mining  is  not 
tightly  localized,  the  total  area  to  be 
studied  is  nevertheless  rather  small.  The 
total  for  the  United  States  which  has 
been  strip  mined  for  coal  since  1866  does 
not  exceed  1,100  to  1,200  square  miles — 
about  the  size  of  one  of  our  Illinois  coun¬ 
ties.  If  we  add  on  the  land  which  has 
been  stripped  for  phosphate  rock,  gold, 
and  iron  ore,  we  are  dealing  overall  with 
a  total  area  which  approximates  the  size 
of  only  two  counties.  Even  two  counties 
ought  not  to  require  2  years,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment. 

Second.  A  very  large  amount  of  the  in¬ 
formation  required  for  the  six  points  to 
which  the  study  and  recommendations 
are  specifically  directed  by  section  205(c) 
is  surely  available  in  the  States  and  local 
areas. 

Some,  perhaps  many,  counties  have 
been  completely  photographed  from  the 
air.  Much  of  this  is  very  up-to-date,  but 
could  presumably  be  quickly  done  again, 
if  desirable.  Counties  have  property 
plat  books  and  informed  officials  who 
know  who  owns  what. 

Third.  States  and  private  companies 
have,  for  a  good  period  of  time,  experi¬ 
mented  with  rehabilitation  of  stripped 
areas.  They  have  had  a  lot  of  good  ex¬ 
perience  with  comparative  methods  of 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation,  the  costs 
involved,  the  public  and  private  benefits 
and  uses  of  such  areas  after  restoration. 
Much  or  all  of  this  experience  is  avail¬ 
able — the  task  is  one  of  drawing  on  it  and 
collation.  If  Illinois  is  a  guide,  and  I 
think  it  is,  the  study  will  reveal  that  a 
lot  of  this  land  has  been  reclaimed,  ex¬ 


cepting  the  raw,  new  stripping  which  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  be  conditioned  by  the 
natural  elements. 

The  other  day  I  spoke  in  support  of  a 
bill  I  had  introduced  then,  and  at  that 
time  I  pointed  out  that  some  17,000  acres 
of  mined  areas  have  been  reforested  with 
over  17  million  trees. 

Approximately  23,000  acres  are  being 
used  for  pasture  to  graze  some  10,000 
head  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep. 

Almost  9,000  acres  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  as  recreational  areas — including  a 
State  park,  many  private  clubs,  sports¬ 
men’s  clubs,  and  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  research  area. 

Lakes  and  ponds  in  excess  of  2  acres 
each  have  been  formed  by  mining  opera¬ 
tions  on  some  6,500  acres.  These  are  gen¬ 
erally  heavily  fished  with  many  compa¬ 
nies  allowing  use  through  a  permit  sys¬ 
tem. 

Row  crops — hay,  corn,  and  so  forth — 
are  grown  on  approximately  3,000  acres. 

Commercial  orchards  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  on  some  135  acres  of  mined  lands. 

Over  8,000  acres  are  presently  in  some 
stage  of  development  for  one  or  more  of 
the  uses  listed  above. 

Fourth.  Under  the  amendment  adopted 
by  the  other  body,  reclamation  and  re¬ 
habilitation  work  prior  to  the  completion 
of  the  study  would  be  closely  limited  to 
stripped  area  on  public  lands. 

The  amount  of  money  which  would  be 
authorized  by  this  bill  for  mining  area 
restoration  is  very  substantial — $36,500,- 
000.  We  cannot  get  on  with  the  real 
work  to  be  done  until  the  study  is  done 
and  the  President  has  made  his  recom¬ 
mendations  to  Congress.  My  reaction  is 
that  if  1  year  is  adequate  time  for  the 
study,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  for  ty¬ 
ing  up  the  major  part  of  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program  for  2  years. 

Fifth.  If  the  due  date  on  the  study  and 
recommendations  is  set  at  July  1,  1966, 
this  Congress,  which  originated  the  leg¬ 
islation,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
such  action  as  seems  pertinent  thereon. 
Hence,  it  is  my  conclusion  that  a  due 
date  not  later  than  July  1,  1966,  is  not 
only  feasible  but  highly  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  itself  and  for  the  interests  of  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

There  are  five  major  land  problems  in 
the  coal-mined  areas  of  Appalachia 
which  contribute  to  unemployment,  eco¬ 
nomic  decline,  and  poverty. 

First.  Many  areas  are  plagued  by 
cave-ins  and  surface  subsidence.  Cave- 
ins  occur  due  to  past  underground  min¬ 
ing  practices.  Cave-ins  cause  buildings 
to  collapse;  streets  and  sidewalks  to 
crack;  water,  sewer,  and  other  utilities 
to  be  disrupted. 

Second.  Underground  mine  fires  burn 
in  many  old  mines.  These  fires  pollute 
the  air  with  toxic  smoke  containing  a 
great  amount  of  sulfur.  Such  fires  are 
a  health  hazard.  They  have  destroyed 
property,  and  discourage  industry  from 
locating  or  expanding  in  the  area. 

Third.  The  ravaged  landscape  of 
abandoned  strip  mines  presents  another 
problem.  Strip  mine  scars  are  ugly. 


They  repel  tourists  and  discourage  hous¬ 
ing  development.  Unreclaimed  strip 
mines  act  as  a  source  of  acid  drainage, 
thus  contributing  to  water  pollution. 
These  sites  also  provide  sediment  for 
erosion  which  fills  stream  channels. 
Sediment  clogged  channels  increases 
flood  hazards.  It  also  causes  silting  of 
reservoirs,  diminishing  the  value  of  the 
dams  that  have  been  or  may  be  built. 
Fish  cannot  survive  in  this  polluted 
water. 

Fourth.  Many  refuse  dumps  and  spoil 
banks  left  by  past  mining  operations  are 
burning.  These  fires  pollute  the  air  and 
threaten  the  health  of  residents  of  the 
area.  The  nonburning  spoil  banks  are 
unsightly  and  discourage  industrial  de¬ 
velopment.  Many  spoil  banks  and  refuse 
dumps  are  on  relatively  flat  land — a  val¬ 
uable  asset  in  the  mountainous  area  of 
Appalachia. 

Fifth.  The  fifth  major  problem,  and 
by  no  means  the  least  in  importance  and 
effect,  is  the  water  pollution  from  mine 
drainage.  Acid  mine  polluted  waters 
are  unfit  for:  water  supplies  for  com¬ 
munities,  industrial  water  use,  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  fish  and  wildlife  propagation 
and  management.  Polluted  streams 
keep  the  tourists  away,  and  prevent  the 
residents  of  the  area  from  fully  bene¬ 
fiting  and  enjoying  the  place  in  which 
they  live. 

There  are  some  present  Federal  and 
State  programs  designed  to  help  allevU 
ate  these  problems. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  control  and  extinguish  fires  in 
abandoned  underground  mines  but  only 
in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  control  flooding  on  underground 
mines  in  order  to  reduce  acid  pollution 
of  the  streams.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
can  also  fill  voids  in  underground  mines 
to  prevent  cave-ins  and  acid  drainage. 

Funds  are  available  to  the  States  from 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  land 
reclamation  for  wildlife  restoration.  A 
State  may  spend  these  funds  on  strip 
mine  lands. 

The  present  programs  are  not  compre¬ 
hensive  enough  in  scope.  The  appro¬ 
priations  and  spending  limits  in  these 
programs  are  too  low  to  solve  these  coal 
mine  area  problems. 

The  Appalachian  Development  Act 
provides  for  an  expansion  of  these  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  programs.  The 
act  increases  the  available  funds  to  seal 
and  fill  voids  in  abandoned  mines.  It 
provides  for  an  increased  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  States  in  reclaiming  aban¬ 
doned  strip  mines,  and  rehabilitating 
ravaged  land. 

The  act  also  increases  funds  for  extin¬ 
guishing  underground  mine  fires  and 
burning  refuse  dumps  and  spoil  banks. 

This  increased  mine  area  restoration 
activity  in  the  region  provided  for  by  the 
act  is  necessary  and  just  compensation 
due  the  area  which  provided  low-cost 
fuels  to  the  United  States.  The  coal 
mined  in  Appalachia,  at  what  is  now  the 
expense  of  Appalachians,  has  provided 
the  fuel  for  electricity  and  heat  for  the 
homes  in  many  areas  outside  the  re- 
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gion — Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  New 
York,  and  so  forth. 

The  Appalachian  States  are  contrib¬ 
uting  to  this  effort  of  land  reclamation. 

First.  They  are  sharing  the  cost  of 
this  expansion  of  the  mine  area  restora¬ 
tion  programs. 

Second.  The  States  have  passed  legis¬ 
lation  to  prevent  such  problems  from  de¬ 
veloping  out  of  present  mining  activities. 
These  laws  are  being  enforced. 

Finally,  the  act  assures  that  these  rec¬ 
lamation  funds  will  be  spent  on  public 
property  only.  There  will  be  no  windfall 
profits  to  a  few  at  the  expense  of  many. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Nation 
to  help  restore  these  lands  from  which 
the  country  benefited.  It  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Nation  to  help  correct  a 
situation  which  prevents  an  area  from 
developing  and  enhances  poverty. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  this 
House  will  attempt  to  put  into  law  the 
President’s  long  desired  program  for  the 
redevelopment  and  rehabilitation  of  dis¬ 
tressed  areas  in  this  administration’s 
antipoverty  drive  in  that  long  neglected 
ax-ea  of  the  Eastern  United  States  better 
known  as  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  words  only  help  to  ex¬ 
plain  where  explanation  is  necessary.  In 
this  case  explanation  is  necessary  because 
of  the  false  charges  that  this  legislation 
is  discriminatory  to  other  sections  of  the 
Nation. 

This  is  not  true  and  the  record  proves 
it.  The  people  from  Appalachia  have 
paid  taxes  of  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
South,  Southwest,  and  the  West  in  the 
form  of  subsidies  on  tobacco,  peanuts, 
and  cotton  and  other  regional  products. 

Again,  the  people  of  Appalachia  have 
paid  more  billions  for  programs,  for 
power  complexes,  irrigation  dams,  and 
reclamation  projects  all  over  the  Nation 
on  a  regional  base. 

Certainly,  no  area  has  a  more  clear  cut 
claim  for  understanding  and  considera¬ 
tion  than  the  worked-out,  worked-over 
areas  in  Appalachia. 

I  assure  you  this  proposal  will  help  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  by  helping  Appalachia 
to  help  itself. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  idea  is 
short  but  the  history  of  the  area  of  Ap¬ 
palachia  is  one  that  should  be  reviewed 
by  all  before  making  a  decision  based 
upon  a  false  and  misleading  premise. 

Aware  that  the  economic  growth  of 
Appalachia  lagged  far  behind  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  as  a  whole  as  evidenced  by  high 
unemployment,  poor  education,  lack  of 
housing,  and  so  forth,  the  Governors  of 
the  region  formed  the  Conference  of  Ap¬ 
palachian  Governors  in  1960  to  study 
their  mutual  problem  and  to  determine 
means  for  Appalachia  to  develop  its  vast 
potential.  After  3  years  of  study  the 
Governors  concluded  that  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  revitalization  of  their  re¬ 
gion  and  at  their  request  the  President’s 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  was 
established  in  April  1963  by  President 
Kennedy.  After  a  1-year  study,  the  Fed¬ 
eral-State  body  reported  to  President 
Johnson  on  the  economic  difficulties  in 
Appalachia  with  recommendations  for 
a  coordinated  Federal-State-local  pro¬ 
gram  to  assist  Appalachia  with  its  most 
urgent  problems. 


President  Johnson  in  April  1964  first 
submitted  the  administration’s  Appa¬ 
lachia  proposals  to  Congress. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  Ap¬ 
palachia  consists  of  the  entire  state  of 
West  Virginia  and  portions  of  10  other 
States — Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  Kennedy — Demo¬ 
crat  of  New  York — and  Javits — Republi¬ 
can  of  New  York — amendment  adopted 
by  the  Senate  provides  for  the  future  in¬ 
clusion  of  13  poverty-stricken  counties  in 
southern  New  York  if  the  Commission  so 
recommends  after  consultation  with  the 
New  York  Governor. 

Sixteen  million  people  live  in  the  165,- 
000-square-mile  area  of  Appalachia,  an 
underdeveloped  region  characterized  by 
low  income,  high  unemployment,  lack  of 
urbanization,  low  educational  achieve¬ 
ment  and  a  low  standard  of  living — 1  out 
of  every  3  families  lives  on  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  $3,000  or  less.  Per  capita  in¬ 
come  in  Appalachia  region  is  35  percent 
below  that  for  the  rest  of  the  United 
States. 

The  overriding  objective  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachia  bill  is  to  accelerate  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  area  in  order 
to  raise  the  standards  of  human  exist¬ 
ence  in  Appalachia  to  a  level  comparable 
to  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OP  S.  3  AS  REPORTED 
(H.  REPT.  51) 

First.  Establishes  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Commission  consisting  of  1 1  Gov¬ 
ernors  and  1  Federal  representative  to 
prepare  plans  and  programs  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  Appalachia  and 
to  coordinate  the  Federal-State-local 
efforts.  Federal  tjovernment  to  pay  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  of  Commission  for 
first  2  years,  estimated  at  $2.2  million. 
Thereafter  expenses  to  be  shared  equally 
by  Federal  Government  and  the  States. 

Second.  Highways:  Authorizes  $840 
million  over  5  years  to  construct  2,350 
miles  of  development  highways  and  1,000 
miles  of  local  access  roads.  Federal  aid 
limited  to  70  percent  of  construction 
project  costs.  States  will  contribute  $360 
million  to  development  highway  system. 

Third.  Health  facilities:  (a)  Author¬ 
izes  $41  million  in  construction  grants 
for  multicounty  demonstration  health  fa¬ 
cilities,  including  hospitals  and  diagnos¬ 
tic  and  treatment  centers.  Construction 
grants  limited  to  80  percent  of  project 
costs,  (b)  Authorizes  $28  million  for  op¬ 
erations  of  health  facilities.  Operation 
grants  may  cover  100  percent  of  costs 
for  first  2  years  and  up  to  50  percent 
for  next  3  years. 

Fourth.  Land  conservation:  Author¬ 
izes  $17  million  in  grants  for  soil  con¬ 
servation,  erosion  control,  and  land  im¬ 
provement  purposes.  Grants  to  any 
landowner  in  region  limited  to  80  per¬ 
cent  of  improving  not  more  than  50 
acres  of  land. 

Fifth.  Timber:  (a)  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  provide  technical  assistance  in 
the  establishment  and  operation  by  local 
interests  of  private,  nonprofit  timber  de¬ 
velopment  organizations  to  provide 
improved  timber  productivity;  (b)  au¬ 
thorizes  $5  million  in  loans  to  timber  de¬ 
velopment  organizations  to  be  used  for 


improved  management,  cutting  and 
marketing  of  timber. 

Sixth.  Mining  area  restoration :  Broad¬ 
ens  authority  of  Interior  Secretary  to: 
(a)  Seal  and  fill  in  voids  in  abandoned 
coal  mines;  (b)  extinguish  underground 
and  outcrop  mine  fires;  (c)  expand  and 
accelerate  restoration  of  fish  and  wild¬ 
life  habitat  destroyed  by  strip  mines  and 
stream  pollution  from  mine  drainage; 
(d)  reclaim  and  rehabilitate  strip  and 
surface  mine  areas;  authorizes  Interior 
Secretary  to  make  comprehensive  strip 
mine  study  by  July  1,  1967.  Authorizes 
$36.5  million  for  mining  area  restoration 
with  Federal  limit  of  75  percent  of  total 
project  costs. 

Seventh.  Water  resources:  Authorizes 
$5  million  for  Secretary  of  Army  to  pre¬ 
pare  program  for  development  of  water 
resources  in  Appalachia. 

Eighth.  Vocational  education:  Au¬ 
thorizes  additional  $16  million  for  con¬ 
struction  of  vocational  school  facilities 
in  Appalachia  under  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tional  Act  of  1963. 

Ninth.  Water  pollution:  Authorizes 
additional  $6  million  for  sewage  treat¬ 
ment  programs  in  Appalachia  under 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Tenth.  Planning  grants:  Makes  Ap¬ 
palachia  Regional  Commission  eligible 
to  receive  planning  grants  under  Hous¬ 
ing  Act  of  1954. 

Eleventh.  Authorizes  $90  million  to  in¬ 
crease  Federal  contribution  to  grant-in- 
aid  programs  above  the  fixed  maximum 
portion  authorized  for  Appalachia  com¬ 
munities  unable  to  supply  matching 
funds.  Federal  portion  may  not  be  in¬ 
creased  above  80  percent  of  cost  and 
only  those  grant-in-aid  programs  pro¬ 
viding  funds  for  land  acquisition,  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment  programs  may 
receive  supplemental  funds. 

Twelfth.  Defines  local  units  to  which 
Commission  will  give  assistance  through 
the  State  government.  Local  develop¬ 
ment  districts  will  be  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  certified  by  the  State  as  having 
responsibility  for  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  counties  or  other  specified  areas. 

Thirteenth.  Authorizes  $5.5  million  in 
grants  to  public  or  private  organizations 
for  research  or  demonstration  projects 
to  further  purposes  of  act;  and  to  local 
development  districts  to  cover  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses — limited  to  3  years  and 
75  percent  of  expenses  for  any  single 
district. 

Fourteenth.  Provides  for  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  act  on  July  1,  1971. 

Why  is  Congress  called  to  this  point 
of  discussion  in  a  nation  heralded  all 
over  the  world  as  the  land  of  plenty  and 
uncounted  wealth  and  opportunity? 

The  answer  is  not  a  simple  one.  To 
understand  our  dilemma  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  we  have  the  poor  amidst 
prosperity. 

Lingering  poverty  in  the  shadow  of 
unrivaled  affluence  is  the  painful  para¬ 
dox  of  American  life  today.  In  a  single 
generation,  the  richest  country  on  earth 
has  banished  the  bleak  specter  of  “The 
Grapes  of  Wrath”  with  the  gilded  fan¬ 
tasy  of  “The  Beverly  Hillbillies.”  But 
reality  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the 
American  dream. 

Coming  from  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
States  within  the  confines  of  Appala- 
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chia,  the  cold  facts  always  disclose  the 
close  association  between  coal  and  the 
problems  of  Appalachia. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
in  its  report  on  H.R.  11946,  recognized 
that  coal  is  the  “single  largest  resource 
and  industry  in  all  of  Appalachia”  and 
made  this  recommendation: 

The  Federal  and  State  Governments 
should,  as  a  part  of  the  general  attack  on 
poverty  in  Appalachia,  do  everything  within 
their  power  consistent  with  a  free  market 
for  fuel  to  encourage  the  production  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
report  on  S.  7828,  made  this  statement: 

Coal  remains  the  single  largest  resource  of 
the  region,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  development  of  the  area  that  there 
be  opened  new  markets  for  coal.  It  is  the 
intent  of  this  committee  that  the  (Appala¬ 
chian  regional)  Commission  should  include 
within  its  efforts  the  study  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  new  markets. 

Many  of  the  problems  which  beset  the 
coal  industry — excessive  imports  of  re¬ 
sidual  fuel  oil.  Government  subsidy  for 
nuclear  power  to  compete  against  coal  in 
the  electric  utility  market  and  sale  of 
natural  gas  at  dump  prices  during  off 
peak  demand  periods — cannot  be  dealt 
with  in  this  legislation.  But  we  urge 
you  to  keep  in  mind  when  these  matters 
are  before  the  Congress  that  whatever 
might  be  done  in  this  legislation  to  as¬ 
sist  Appalachia  could  be  more  than  off¬ 
set  by  continued  Government  policies  on 
residual  oil  imports,  subsidization  of 
civilian  nuclear  power  and  dump  sales 
of  natural  gas. 

Not  long  ago  the  following  statement 
was  made  by  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor: 

We  have  got  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  release  the  private  economy  to  produce 
more  jobs.  The  Government  is  not  going 
to  solve  the  unemployment  problem.  Pri¬ 
vate  industry  must  do  so,  although  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  assist  by  creating  conditions 
and  a  climate  to  encourage  private  industry. 

As  the  above  quotation  from  Secretary 
Wirtz  makes  clear,  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  must  take  the  lead  in  cre¬ 
ating  these  urgently  needed  new  jobs. 
Expansion  of  coal  production  is  one  way 
men  could  be  put  back  to  work  without 
multimillion  dollar  Government  projects. 

Coal  is  the  single  largest  resource  and 
industry  in  Appalachia.  Despite  the  re¬ 
duction  of  employment  in  recent  years 
due  to  a  combination  of  shrinking  mar¬ 
kets  and  automation  of  mining  opera¬ 
tions,  the  production  of  coal  still  pro¬ 
vides,  as  of  1963,  126,000  well  paid,  stable 
jobs  in  the  area,  and  its  transportation 
provides  full-time  employment  for 
70,000  workers. 

Coal  has  gone  through  a  difficult 
transition  period.  The  industry  now  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  turned  the  corner.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  increasing  slowly  and  the  rapid 
increase  in  productivity,  which  has  pre¬ 
vented  employment  from  matching  in¬ 
creases  in  production,  is  leveling  off. 
Many  mines  are  operating  at,  or  near, 
capacity. 

Any  reasonably  large  increase  in  coal 
production  would  now  provide  many  ad¬ 
ditional  high-paid,  stable  jobs  for  the 
already  trained  work  force  of  Appalachia, 
as  well  as  substantial  additions  to  the 


incomes  of  those  now  employed  on  less 
than  full-time  basis. 

Other  benefits  would  accrue  to  Appala¬ 
chia  as  the  result  of  100  million  tons  of 
increased  coal  production. 

An  additional  $40  million  annually 
would  be  paid  into  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Welfare  Fund,  to  finance  re¬ 
tirement  benefits  for  retired  workers. 

An  estimated  $10  per  ton  of  annual 
capacity  would  have  to  be  spent  by  coal 
companies  to  build  needed  new  produc¬ 
tion  facilities. 

Railroads  would  have  to  spend  $1,295,- 
600,000  for  new  facilities  and  rolling 
stock,  much  of  it  in  Appalachia.  For 
example,  one  of  the  largest  coal-carrying 
railroads  recently  announced  plans  to 
build  1,500  95-ton  hopper  cars  in  its  own 
Roanoke  shop,  thus  assuring  employment 
for  600  persons  for  1  full  year,  and  an¬ 
other  is  now  contemplating  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $80  million  for  coal  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment. 

Economists  say  that  each  mine  job 
creates  at  least  two  additional  jobs. 
Thus,  increased  coal  production  of  100 
million  tons  would  mean  64,000  new  jobs 
in  unrelated  business  fields. 

The  entire  economy  of  Appalachia 
would  benefit.  The  $297  million  in  wages 
paid  to  miners  and  railroad  workers 
would  turn  over  three  times  as  it  works 
its  way  through  the  channels  of  com¬ 
merce,  thus  creating  jobs  and  income  in 
all  types  of  businesses. 

Expansion  of  coal  production  by  a  sig¬ 
nificantly  greater  amount  than  now 
seems  feasible  is  not  an  idle  dream.  It 
can  be  accomplished  without  massive 
Government  expenditures  or  without  in¬ 
jecting  the  Government  into  activities 
which  should  remain  the  province  of 
private  enterprise. 

The  primary  need  is  for  the  creation 
of  a  climate  in  which  the  coal  industry 
can  have  reasonable  expectation  of 
growth.  At  present,  several  key  Gov¬ 
ernment  policies  inhibit,  rather  than  en¬ 
courage,  the  growth  of  coal  markets  and 
coal  production. 

Such  policies  create  uncertainties 
about  the  future.  They  contribute  to 
unstable  conditions  which  discourage  in¬ 
vestments  in  new  mines  and  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities. 

What  is  needed  are  policies  that  will 
give  coal  an  opportunity  to  compete  for 
a  fair  share  of  the  growth  market  for 
fuel  and  will  provide  an  incentive  to  make 
long  term  job-producing  investments. 

One  conclusion  is  inescapable:  With¬ 
out  spending  one  dime  or  distorting  in 
any  way  a  free  market  for  fuel,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  shift  its  policies  to  en¬ 
courage  coal  production  rather  than  to 
discourage  it  as  at  present.  And,  this 
added  coal  production  will  create  new 
jobs  and  more  dollar  income,  thus  stim¬ 
ulating  the  entire  economy  of  Appa¬ 
lachia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  say  I  am  happy 
to  join  in  support  of  H.R.  11946,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1964. 

The  program  authorized  in  this  bill  will 
serve  an  urgently  needed  purpose.  It 
provides  the  vehicle  through  which  the 
government  at  all  levels — local,  State, 
and  Federal — can  work  together,  along 
with  local  and  regional  organizations,  In 


making  a  start  on  the  economic  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  this  large  and  important  area. 

The  programs  which  this  legislation 
would  authorize  will  not,  of  course,  re¬ 
sult  in  the  overnight  rehabilitation  of  the 
region.  This  will  take  time  and  much 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  dedicated  men 
and  women  from  throughout  Appalachia. 
The  important  thing  about  this  legisla¬ 
tion  is  that  a  start  is  being  made. 

My  only  objection  to  the  legislation  is 
that  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  think  it 
should  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  ex¬ 
panded  coal  production  is  one  of  the  keys 
to  the  economic  revitalization  of  the  area. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  in  its  report,  took 
notice  of  the  importance  of  coal  to  the 
region. 

In  any  real  permanent  solution  to  the 
problems  of  Appalachia  attention  must  be 
directed  toward  bituminous  coal — 

The  committee  report  states. 

And  the  report  makes  this  significant 
statement: 

The  Federal  and  State  governments,  should, 
as  a  part  of  the  general  attack  on  poverty 
in  Appalachia,  do  everything  in  their  power 
consistent  with  a  free  market  for  fuel  to  en¬ 
courage  the  production  of  bituminous  coal. 

There  are  sound  reasons  why  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  went  on  record  in  favor  of 
expanded  coal  production. 

Coal  is  the  largest  single  resource  and 
industry  in  all  of  Appalachia,  as  the  re¬ 
port  makes  clear,  and  even  today,  after 
the  coal  industry  has  gone  through  a 
difficult  and  trying  period  of  automation 
and  readjustments,  it  still  provides  196,- 
000  coal  production  and  transportation 
jobs,  with  a  payroll  of  about  $1  billion  a 
year. 

But  more  significantly,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  what  we  are  trying  to  accomp¬ 
lish  through  this  legislation,  is  what  ex¬ 
panded  coal  production  can  mean  in 
terms  of  new  and  added  jobs  and  pay¬ 
rolls  for  Appalachia. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  coal  industry  has  reached  a  peak 
of  productivity  per  worker  which  is  now 
beginning  to  level  off.  This  means  that 
further  increases  in  coal  production  will 
have  to  come,  for  the  most  part,  from 
added  workers  and  not  from  a  stepped- 
up  daily  output. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  in  its  re¬ 
port  on  this  legislation,  recognized  that 
increased  coal  production  would  mean 
more  jobs  and  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  the 
entire  economy  of  Appalachia. 

Unfortunately,  this  legislation  cannot 
deal  with  the  problems  which  more  than 
anything  else  are  today  impeding  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  coal  production  in  Appal¬ 
achia. 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  imported 
residual  fuel  oil.  This  waste  product 
produced  abroad,  is  sold  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  east  coast  markets  where  Ap¬ 
palachia  has  historically  found  its  major 
outlets. 

Residual  fuel  oil  imports  must  be  sta¬ 
bilized  before  the  full  potential  of  ex¬ 
panded  coal  production  is  realized  in  Ap¬ 
palachia.  Just  how  large  that  potential 
is  can  be  seen  from  estimates  that  in 
the  next  10  years  east  coast  utilities  will 
bum  an  additional  amount  of  fuel  equal 
to  63  million  tons  of  coal. 
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With  stabilized  oil  imports,  which  will 
prevent  the  foreign  fuel  from  completely 
taking  over  the  east  coast  fuel  market, 
coal  stands  an  excellent  chance  of  win¬ 
ning  this  market. 

What  would  additional  coal  produc¬ 
tion  of  63  million  tons  annually  mean  to 
Appalachia? 

It  would  mean  30,000  new  jobs  for 
miners  and  railroad  workers. 

It  would  mean  an  added  direct  pay¬ 
roll  of  some  $200  million  a  year. 

It  would  mean  the  creation  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  jobs  as  this  huge  payroll 
and  capital  expenditures  work  their  way 
through  the  channels  of  commerce  of 
the  area. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of 
this  could  be  achieved  without  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  one  dollar  of  Government 
funds. 

All  that  is  needed  is  the  stabilization 
of  residual  oil  imports  at  or  near  current 
levels,  with  assurances  that  this  level 
will  be  continued.  There  is  legislation 
introduced  or  endorsed  by  200  Members 
of  both  Houses  to  achieve  this  purpose 
and  I  regret  that  it  cannot  be  taken  up 
at  this  session  as  a  supplement  to  this 
Appalachian  recovery  bill.  The  two 
pieces  of  legislation  compliment  and  sup¬ 
plement  each  other.  I  am  fearful  that 
the  program  we  pass  today  will  not  be 
nearly  as  effective  as  it  would  be  if  we 
were  to  pass  both  of  them  in  one  pack¬ 
age. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  residual  fuel  oil 
import  problem  and  the  role  excessive 
imports  play  in  checking  and  retarding 
coal  production  in  Appalachia.  This  is 
a  problem  which  must  be  faced— and 
soon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  another  Government  policy 
which  is  operating  to  prevent  the  coal 
industry  from  achieving  its  full  potential 
for  expanded  production  and,  thereby, 
create  new  jobs  and  payrolls  where  they 
are  most  urgently  needed.  As  is  the  case 
with  residual  fuel  oil  imports,  this  prob¬ 
lem  cannot  be  corrected  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  important  enough  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  refer  to  present  policy  relating  to  the 
development  of  civilian  nuclear  power. 

What  the  Government  is  doing  is  to 
finance  and  subsidize  the  creation  of  an 
industry  to  compete  in  coal’s  principal 
markets — electric  utilities. 

Nuclear  power  is  today  a  reality.  It 
can  compete  with  coal-produced  elec¬ 
tricity  in  many  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Many  of  us  in  this  House  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Government  to 
step  out  of  the  picture  and  turn  the  job 
over  to  private  enterprise.  I  refer  to 
those  reactor  concepts  which  have  been 
developed  to  a  point  of  practical  value. 
Utilities  are  willing  to  build  them  and 
General  Electric  and  Westinghouse  are 
willing  to  manufacture  them  for  a  set 
price.  So  I  say — let  these  private  indus¬ 
tries  do  the  job.  There  is  no  reason  for 
the  Government  to  spend  time  and 
money  in  encouraging  the  building  of 
large  converter  reactors  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  proven. 

The  Government  still  has  a  vital  and 
important  role  to  play,  and  that  is  in 
developing  new  concepts  and  new  ideas, 


such  as  the  fast  breeder  atomic  reactor — 
one  that  will  produce  more  energy  than 
it  consumes.  The  fast  breeder  is  the  key 
that  may  some-day  unlock  vast  potential 
sources  of  energy  for  the  Nation.  The 
Government  has  a  legitimate  interest  in 
spending  money  on  such  research  activi¬ 
ties  but  it  cannot  justify  continued 
spending  on  x-eactor  concepts  which  have 
ali-eady  been  proven. 

What  I  am  really  asking  is  that  coal 
be  given  competitive  equality  with  nu¬ 
clear  fuel  under  our  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem.  The  recent  passage  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  calling  for  private  ownership  of  nu¬ 
clear  fuel  was  a  step  in  this  direction. 
The  next  step  is  for  the  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  restricting  future  Govern¬ 
ment  activity  to  the  advanced  concepts — 
such  as  the  fast  breeder  reactor — and  to 
turn  over  the  remainder  of  our  success¬ 
ful  and  “going”  civilian  nuclear  power 
program  to  pi’ivate  industry. 

Policy  changes  in  both  of  these  areas — 
imported  residual  oil  and  nuclear  power 
could  have  a  profound  effect  upon  coal 
and  future  job  opportunities  for  Appa¬ 
lachian  residents  and  I  hope  that  during 
the  next  session  legislation  such  as  I 
have  discussed  will  be  taken  up  early. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ui’ge  the 
passage  of  this  bill  before  us  today  as  a 
stai’t  toward  a  better  and  more  meaning¬ 
ful  life  for  the  people  of  Appalachia. 

I  plead  for  the  suppoi-t  of  the  House 
Members  today  simply  because  this  pro- 
gx-am  will  help  my  State  to  help  itself. 
We  do  not  ask  for  a  handout  or  a  take¬ 
over  by  the  Federal  Government  of  our 
responsibilities  and  obligations  but  l-ather 
we  ask  only  for  Federal  aid  in  doing  a 
job  we  are  trying  to  do  for  ourselves  to 
the  limit  of  our  ability. 

Our  State  leaders,  including  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  the  problems 
peculiar  to  our  State  and  received  the 
President’s  pledge  of  support  in  the  form 
of  a  special  addition  of  $10,600,000  for 
coal  producing  areas. 

If  Congi’ess  agrees,  the  money  would 
be  used  to  begin  a  10-year  progi’am  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $436.25  million  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  alone.  During  the  next  fiscal 
year,  it  would  pi-ovide: 

Fii-st,  $1.07  to  help  pi-event  surface 
cave-ins  by  flushing  fill  material  into 
abandoned  coal  mines  now  in  danger  of 
collapsing.  Total  cost:  $35  million. 

Second,  $3  million  for  conti'ol  of  un¬ 
derground  mine  fires.  Total  cost:  $9 
million. 

Third,  $2.4  million  for  refilling  and  re- 
forestation  of  abandoned  strip  mines. 
Total  cost:  $109  million. 

Fourth,  $2.15  million  to  eliminate  both 
burning  and  nonbuming  culm  piles. 
Total  cost:  $30.25  million. 

Fifth,  $1  million  to  eliminate  water 
pollution  caused  by  mine  drainage. 
Total  cost:  $253  million. 

For  some  idea  of  the  ciitical  lxature  of 
all  five  problems,  and  what  Pennsylvania 
already  is  doing  about  it — the  following 
should  explain  the  situation  clearly: 

Pennsylvania’s  210,000  acres  of  strip 
mine  pits — abandoned  before  the  1963 
legislature  required  operators  to  backfill 
in  the  interests  of  good  conversation — 
are  ugly. 

They  repel  tourists,  keep  industry 


away.  In  addition,  they  are  a  source  of 
acid  drainage  which  pollutes  streams  and 
a  waste  of  what  could  become  valuable 
land  resources,  both  recreational  and 
industrial. 

Today,  fortified  by  the  strongest  strip 
mine  control  legislation  in  the  Nation, 
Pennsylvania  is  spending  $500,000  annu¬ 
ally  in  rehabilitation  of  these  ai-eas 
through  both  backfilling  and  reforesta¬ 
tion. 

At  an  estimated  cost  of  $500  per  acre 
in  the  anthracite  fields — $480  in  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  area — this  means  that  nearly 
1,000  acres  ai’e  now  being  restored  each 
year  by  the  State  on  its  own. 

If,  however.  Federal  funds  ai’e  made 
available  by  Congress  under  the  Appa¬ 
lachia  program,  the  job  could  be  done 
five  times  as  fast.  Immediate  impact:  A 
boost  of  from  1,000  to  5,000  acres  in  the 
total  to  be  rehabilitated  dxxring  fiscal 
1964-65. 

Currently,  27  underground  mine  fires 
are  burning  in  Pennsylvania — endanger¬ 
ing  human  life,  destroying  surface  prop¬ 
erty,  and  driving  industi-y  away  fi-om  the 
hard-hit  coal  regions. 

Since  1953,  some  45  other  fii’es  have 
been  extinguished  at  a  cost  of  $250,000 
annually  in  State  funds,  plus  an  addi¬ 
tional  $150,000  a  year  fi’om  the  Federal 
Government.  Of  these  35  were  in  the 
bituminous  ai'ea,  10  in  the  anthracite. 

Today,  a  major  urban  renewal  project 
is  underway  in  Carbondale  where  more 
than  404  families  in  a  100-acre  ai’ea  have 
been  affected  by  a  major  undergi’ound 
mine  fire.  Several  persons  died  fi’om 
carbon  monoxide  seepage,  homes  were 
tipped,  streets  cracked — and  clearance 
and  redevelopment  of  the  entire  area  is 
necessary  before  the  fire  itself  can  be 
extinguished. 

At  Laurel  Run,  an  underground 
mine  fire  that  has  been  burning  for 
50  years  threatens  181  homes,  parts  of 
Wilkes-Barre  Township  and  the  city  of 
Wilkes-Bari’e  itself.  A  24-hour  patrol 
of  the  area  is  underway  to  constantly 
check  against  lethal  gases,  and  the  ur¬ 
ban  renewal  formula  again  will  be  used 
to  evacuate  residents,  clear  the  area,  put 
out  the  fire  and  rehabilitate  the  land. 

Inclusion  of  the  additional  $3  million 
allocation  in  the  Appalachia  program  at 
the  request  of  Governor  Scranton  means 
that  the  problem  can  be  attacked  in  oth¬ 
er  areas  where  the  fires  are  fully  as  dan¬ 
gerous,  if  less  dramatic  than  those. 

A  major  factor  which  has  deterred  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion  in  Pennsylvania’s 
coal  regions  is  the  danger  of  surface  sub¬ 
sidence  above  abandoned  coal  mines. 

Because  of  this,  the  surface  gives  way, 
buildings  collapse,  water  and  sewer  lines 
are  destroyed  aixd  families  forced  to  flee 
their  homes.  Industry,  which  could  take 
up  some  of  the  unemployment  slack, 
shuns  such  areas. 

Since  1953,  Pennsylvania  already  has 
treated  49  such  areas  in  the  bituminous 
fields  by  flushing  fill  material  back  into 
mines  in  danger  of  collapse.  Eight  sim¬ 
ilar  areas  have  been  completed  in  the 
anthi’acite  fields. 

But  much  still  remains  to  be  done — 
including  Federal  approval  of  Governor 
Scranton’s  suggestion  that  areas  threat¬ 
ened  by  mine  subsidence  be  made  eligi- 
blef  or  ui’ban  renewal.  Such  a  concept 
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also  would  permit  payment  of  precave 
value  in  urban  renewal  purchases  from 
homeowners  whose  properties  are  ac¬ 
tually  damaged  by  mine  caves. 

Presidential  approval  already  has  been 
given  to  a  requested  $1  million  added 
appropriation  to  continue  preventive 
measures  on  a  long-range  basis — 
as  well  as  an  additional  $700,000  to 
be  used  in  urban  renewal  projects. 

Congressional  approval  would  step  up 
Pennsylvania’s  own  fight  on  mine  sub¬ 
sidence  in  7  areas  still  remaining  to  be 
treated  in  the  bituminous  fields,  plus 
35  others  in  the  hard  coal  regions, 
including  an  even  dozen  in  the  city  of 
Scranton  alone. 

Long  deplored  by  Pennsylvania  out- 
doorsmen  and  conservationists  as  the 
major  disease  that  has  killed  some  2,000 
miles  of  State  streams,  acid  mine  drain¬ 
age  can  be  cured — at  a  cost  of  $253  mil¬ 
lion. 

Currently,  Pennsylvania  is  spending 
$55,000  annually  on  basic  and  applied 
research  for  the  prevention  of  stream 
pollution  from  mine  acids,  iron  and  sil- 
tation  and  make  the  water  again  fit  for 
both  recreational  and  industrial  use. 

But  action  programs  to  both  seal  off 
abandoned  mines  and  build  effective 
plants  and  processes  to  eliminate  or 
treat  acid  mine  drainage  also  are  needed. 

To  this  end,  the  coal  industry  itself 
has  contributed  $50,000 — and  the  legis¬ 
lature  currently  is  considering  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  another  $100,000 — to¬ 
ward  construction  of  a  pilot  plant  to  do 
the  job. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Appalachia 
report  already  contemplates  research 
activities  towards  more  economical 
methods  of  reducing  acid  mine  drain¬ 
age,  President  Johnson  already  has  ap¬ 
proved  Governor  Scranton’s  personal 
appeal  for  $1  million  to  begin  practical 
antipollution  measures  now. 

Congressional  approval — as  a  part  of 
the  overall  program  aimed  at  restoring 
prosperity  to  the  entire  Appalachia  re¬ 
gion — means  that  Pennsylvania  can 
move  speedily  ahead  on  an  effective  pro¬ 
gram  of  cure  already  in  progress. 

Both  Pennsylvania’s  anthracite  and 
bituminous  areas  are  dotted  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  burning  and  nonbuming  culm 
piles  and  other  spoil  banks  of  the  min¬ 
ing  industry. 

At  best,  all  are  unsightly,  discourage 
job-creating  industry  from  locating  in 
the  area,  use  up  needed  land  and,  when 
ignited,  form  a  serious  air  pollution 
health  menace.  Current  count:  117 
burning  the  bituminous,  25  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  areas,  plus  uncounted  hundreds 
of  nonbuming  refuse  banks. 

Currently,  the  legislature  has  appro¬ 
priated  $325,000  to  be  used  on  burning 
banks,  $200,000  of  it  to  remove  “hot 
spots”  and  the  balance — to  be  matched 
by  Federal  funds — to  design,  construct, 
and  operate  a  pilot  plan  for  elimination 
of  air  pollution. 

In  addition,  the  legislature  is  currently 
considering  a  bill  appropriating  $400,000 
to  design,  construct,  and  operate  a  clean¬ 
ing  plant  to  process  nonbuming  refuse 
banks  to  extract  both  low-grade  fuel  and 
high-grade  nonburning  refuse  to  be  used 


as  underground  fill  to  prevent  mine  sub¬ 
sidence. 

Actual  production  of  the  latter  mate¬ 
rial  already  is  going  on  through  use  of  a 
new,  $100,000  portable  crushing  and 
screening  plant,  and  the  State  already 
has  made  plans  to  buy  another.  Both 
will  be  paid  for  from  Federal-State  funds 
on  a  1-to-l  matching  basis. 

Congressional  approval  of  $2.15  million 
through  the  Appalachia  program  will 
mean  that  Pennsylvania  not  only  can 
begin  a  detailed  survey  for  planned  ac¬ 
tion  but  actually  spend  $2  million  of  it 
on  removal  of  both  burning  and  non¬ 
burning  culm  banks  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  local  area  news¬ 
papers  have  covered  this  great  effort. 

I  believe  the  following  special  reports 
will  help  to  completely  dispel  every  doubt 
as  to  the  need  for  this  legislation: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Feb. 

12,  1965] 

Poverty  in  Appalachia 
(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

Uniontown,  Pa. — By  every  standard,  this 
town  near  the  West  Virginia  border  and 
the  Mason-Dixon  line  is  in  economic  trouble. 

It  is  the  old  gateway  to  the  West,  the  place 
where  the  western  range  of  the  Appalachians 
breaks  and  slopes  toward  the  valley  and  the 
Monongahela  River  beyond. 

It  is  also  the  seat  of  Pennsylvania’s  most 
depressed  county,  Fayette. 

For  more  than  a  decade  Fayette  County 
has  had  a  higher  proportion  of  people  out 
of  work  than  any  other  labor  market  in  the 
State. 

Only  a  handful  of  areas  in  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Puerto  Rico  have  such  a  bleak 
record. 

From  1957  to  1961,  one  out  of  every  five 
workers  was  unemployed.  Today,  more  than 
14  percent  of  the  work  force  is  still  unem¬ 
ployed.  Population  has  declined  and  half 
of  the  families  earn  less  than  $4,200  a  year. 

These  statistics  sound  familiar  to  anyone 
who  knows  Appalachia.  Yet  the  real  sig¬ 
nificance  of  what  is  happening  here  lies  in 
another  direction:  Uniontown  and  Fayette 
County  have  refused  to  give  up.  They  are 
fighting  back,  and  the  atmosphere  is  one  of 
guarded  optimism. 

official  is  optimistic 

“Oh,  there’s  no  question  that  we  hit  the 
bottom  a  year  ago,”  said  Frank  A.  Gradler, 
director  of  the  Fayette  County  Development 
Council.  “We  can’t  go  any  lower  than  that. 
But  I  think  we’ve  got  a  pretty  good  record 
when  you  look  at  the  picture. 

“You  know,  we’re  always  held  up  as  an 
example  of  a  depressed  area.  Well,  we  don’t 
use  that  word.  We’re  not  depressed.  Sure, 
we’re  distressed.  Why  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  made  so  many  studies  that  it’s 
pitful — and  they  never  have  any  answers. 
They’re  still  making  them. 

“We  don’t  study  the  studies  too  much. 
We  know  what  the  problems  are  and  we’re 
doing  something  about  them.” 

What  is  being  done  is  heartening  for  Ap¬ 
palachia.  On  local  initiative  and  leadership 
since  1958,  11  companies  have  located  in  the 
county,  resulting  in  capital  expenditures  of 
$4.3  million.  Financing  has  been  provided  by 
local  banks,  local  development  corporations 
and  the  State’s  industrial  development  au¬ 
thority.  None  of  the  financing  came  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  has  been  accomplished  principally 
because  the  community  leaders,  spearheaded 
by  those  in  Uniontown,  decided  to  approach 
their  problems  on  a  countywide  basis.  In 
the  past,  the  19  townships  within  the 


county  were  jealous  of  their  prerogatives  and 
suspicious  of  their  neighboring  communities. 
That  all  changed  in  1954. 

CREATED  OWN  COUNCIL 

In  that  year,  the  county  leaders  agreed  to 
raise  $100,000  for  a  4-year  attack  on  the  Joint 
problems  of  the  area.  The  result  was  the 
creation  of  the  county  development  council, 
which  continues  to  function  aggressively  to¬ 
day. 

The  history  of  Uniontown  is  a  recurring 
theme  of  Appalachia:  everything  here  cen¬ 
tered  around  coal.  Coal  was  king,  and  no 
one  could  foresee  the  day  when  it  would  not 
reign.  For  years  the  mines  employed  22,000 
men.  “Then  along  came  the  war,”  one  man 
recalled,  “and  they  dug  every  bit  of  coal — 
and  dug  it  fast.  As  a  result  it  was  depleted.” 

From  1946  on,  Fayette  County  was  on  the 
skids,  with  the  coal  decline  greasing  the  way. 
Mine  employment  plummeted.  Today  no 
mines  are  open  in  the  county  and  the  hills 
bear  the  scars  of  the  last  attempts  to  extract 
coal — the  mark  of  the  strip  miners.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  miners  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  unemployed. 

“We  can’t  point  to  anything  that  coal 
bought  for  this  area,”  an  old  teacher  said, 
bitterly.  “The  coal  companies  took  the  mon¬ 
ey  out,  and  those  who  made  the  money  gave 
it  to  the  children  and  they  went  to  New 
York  a  long  time  ago.” 

Now  the  county  is  trying  to  reconstruct  it¬ 
self  without  the  economic  standard  of  the 
past. 

STEADY  GROWTH  SEEN 

In  its  battle  against  economic  extinction, 
the  leaders  are  practical  and  realistic. 

“I  can’t  see  that  we’re  going  to  have  any 
spectacular  growth  or  boom,”  said  Mr.  Grad¬ 
ler.  “But  I  do  think  we’ll  have  a  steady 
growth.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  we’re  going 
to  be  able  to  support  190,000  people  as  we 
had  in  1950. 

"You’ve  got  to  remember  this  about  Fay¬ 
ette  County.  Look  at  that  map  over  there. 
Half  of  the  county  is  in  the  mountains.  That 
can  only  be  developed  as  a  recreational  area. 
We’ve  got  the  history;  this  is  where  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Braddock  fought.  That’s  part 
of  our  future,  and  we  are  very  desirably 
located  for  it.  Route  40  from  Baltimore  goes 
right  through  us.  Pittsburgh  is  45  miles 
to  the  north  and  now  we’re  building  a  four- 
lane  highway  to  link  up  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Turnpike. 

“Recreation  and  industrial  development  is 
going  to  save  us.  Nobody  here’s  quittifig.” 

Mr.  Gradler  and  the  other  leaders  quickly 
pointed  out  that  their  problems  are  far  from 
solved,  however.  For  in  Fayette  County  can 
be  found  examples  of  one  of  America’s  most 
tenacious  problems — the  problems  of  a  per¬ 
manent  class  of  impoverished  people  whose 
very  manner  of  living  almost  defies  descrip¬ 
tion.  These  are  the  people  who  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  living  on  relief  that  they 
are  unconcerned  about  ever  getting  off.  They 
are  passing  on  their  habits  to  their  chil¬ 
dren — and  to  their  grandchildren. 

MAJOR  PROBLEM  IS  CHILDREN 

Within  the  800  square  miles  of  Fayette 
County  are  numerous  clusters  of  houses  and 
shacks,  both  high  in  the  hills  and  on  the 
rolling  countryside  below.  Here  they  are 
called  patches,  the  remnants  of  the  company 
towns  that  provided  the  wealth  for  the  area. 

The  greatest  problem  lies  in  the  children 
who  live  in  those  patches. 

“We  have  children  who  come  from  homes 
where  their  parents  have  never  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  lifetime,”  said  Harold  Riffle, 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

“Unemployment  has  not  happened  here 
Just  lately,  you  know;  it’s  been  with  us  for  a 
long  time.  I’m  not  sure  they’re  different 
from  other  children,  but  they’ve  certainly 
been  deprived  more,  and,  in  general,  they 
do  have  a  certain  attitude.” 
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A  teacher  who  works  with  such  children, 
but  who  preferred  to  not  be  Identified,  said 
of  those  students: 

“They  feel  this  way:  What's  the  use? 
They  get  married  as  soon  as  they  can,  and 
they  drop  out  as  soon  as  they  can.  Their  at¬ 
titude  is  that  dad’s  on  relief  and  has  never 
worked,  so  why  should  they?  And  also,  why 
should  they  bother  with  school?  And  so 
they  don’t.  I  actually  know  of  a  case  of  a 
boy  who  got  a  job  as  a  mechanic  and  whose 
father  made  him  quit,  because  it  made  the 
father  look  bad  for  being  out  of  work.” 

Fayette  County  has  neither  the  money  nor 
the  manpower  nor  the  skills  to  do  anything 
about  this  problem,  and  its  school  system 
at  the  moment  is  having  its  own  trouble  com¬ 
peting  with  wealthier  communities  for 
teachers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  patches  continue  to 
create  and  perpetuate  their  problems.  Brier 
Hill  is  such  a  place  and  such  a  problem.  It 
lies  10  miles  to  the  west  of  Union  town,  off 
Route  40,  a  collection  of  black,  two-story 
shacks  lining  a  muddy  back  road. 

Brier  Hill  is  typical.  This  reporter  did  not 
visit  it  to  single  out  its  inhabitants  or  to 
draw  a  sensational  sketch  of  poverty.  But 
he  can  say  that  it  eclipses  the  most  squalid 
slums  of  the  Negro  sections  of  Washington. 
Brier  Hill  is  white.  To  visit  it  is  to  expe¬ 
rience  the  degradation  of  the  spirit. 

The  door  to  the  first  house  was  opened  by  a 
fat  middle-aged  woman  who  answered,  “No, 
I  buried  him  Thursday,”  when  asked  if  her 
husband  were  home. 

Inside  were  a  sandy-haired  man,  age  20, 
his  wife,  23,  and  their  two  children,  5,  and 
14  months.  “There  just  ain’t  no  employ¬ 
ment,”  he  said,  standing  in  front  of  the  coal 
stove,  “I’ve  been  lookin’  but  there  ain’t  any.” 
A  tattered  copy  of  “Romantic  Love”  maga¬ 
zine  was  on  the  living  room  floor.  The  fur¬ 
niture  was  broken  down,  the  dishes  were 
piled  high  in  the  kitchen.  The  baby  was 
naked  and  dirty. 

On  one  wall  was  a  color  photograph  of 
John  F.  Kennedy;  on  another  a  drawing  of 
Jesus  praying.  “No,  I  ain’t  been  in  church 
in  I  don’t  know  how  long,”  the  man  said. 

Asked  when  he  had  last  looked  for  Work, 
he  replied:  “Well,  you  can’t  look  in  this 
weather.”  It  was,  in  fact,  a  sunny  day  and 
in  Uniontown  some  people  had  said  it  felt 
like  spring  coming  on. 

NO  HOT  WATER 

The  house  has  no  hot  water.  There  is 
an  outhouse.  For  their  4  rooms,  the  family 
pays  $30  a  month  rent.  Every  2  weeks  they 
receive  $68.60  from  the  State  for  relief  pay¬ 
ments.  And  every  2  weeks  they  receive  $27 
in  Government  food  stamps,  enabling  them 
to  purchase  food  from  local  merchants. 
They  are  not  starving.  They  think  their 
debts  are  somewhere  around  $1,300. 

The  father  of  the  man  who  heads  the 
household  was  a  coal  miner  who  lost  his  leg 
and  who  has  been  living  on  a  pension  and 
relief  ever  since.  The  young  man  himself 
completed  the  eighth  grade.  Today,  he  has 
no  livelihood.  In  all  fairness,  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  concerned.  Neither  does  his  wife. 

It  was  the  same  situation  next  door.  The 
man  there  is  30  and  is  from  West  Virginia. 
He  has  not  been  employed  for  6  years.  “I 
been  hunting  work,”  he  said  waving  a  copy 
of  “Barge  Girl,”  a  paperback  book.  "But  I 
might  just  as  well  stay  here.” 

He  has  five  children  ranging  in  age  from 
2  to  7.  His  wife  is  pregnant  and  “expect¬ 
ing  anytime.”  She  said  she  thought  she  was 
carrying  twins,  “  ’cause  you  can  tell.”  The 
husband  left  school  after  the  fifth  grade. 

His  father,  too,  was  a  coal  miner.  “Father, 
see,  he  shot  himself  2  years  ago  last  Novem¬ 
ber  with  a  .22.  Nobody  knows  why.  His 
father  was  a  coal  miner  before  him.” 

The  family  says  it  eats  “pretty  good” 
through  welfare  payments  and  the  food 


stamp  program.  The  man  of  the  house  says 
he  thinks  the  future  looks  better,  too,  “from 
what  I  hear.” 

So  does  Fayette  County,  despite  its  Brier 
Hill  patches. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C., 
Feb.  11,  1964] 

Poverty  in  Appalachia — Johnstown,  Pa. 

Almost  every  schoolboy  can  tell  you  what 
happened  here  in  1889,  when  a  great  flood 
virtually  destroyed  this  city  and  took  nearly 
3,000  lives. 

They  rebuilt  Johnstown  and  then  in  1936, 
disaster  struck  again.  ' 

Since  then,  they’ve  spent  millions  widen¬ 
ing  and  deepening  river  channels  and  build¬ 
ing  canal  walls.  And  today,  Johnstown,  a 
city  of  about  55,000,  is  free  from  the  ravages 
of  the  waters  that  swept  the  Conemaugh  and 
Stoney  Creek  Valleys. 

Yet,  a  cruel  joke  goes,  about  the  only  thing 
you  can  do  to  save  Johnstown  now  is  have 
another  flood  and  start  all  over  again. 

Unfair  as  it  may  be,  it  is  one  of  many 
mordant  Appalachian  jokes.  All  of  them  re¬ 
flect  some  of  the  viewpoints  about  regions 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama  where  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  are  struggling  to  exist. 
They  help  to  explain  why  Appalachia  is  a  key 
target  in  President  Johnson’s  campaign 
against  poverty.  “It’s  a  pretty  picture  to 
draw  a  line  of  mountains  and  say  that  every¬ 
thing  within  it  is  destitute,”  says  C.  W.  (Bill) 
Dressier,  associate  editor  of  the  Tribune- 
Democrat  here.  “That’s  what  they  are  doing 
with  Appalachia.  There  isn’t  any  such  place. 
It  doesn’t  exist,  except  as  a  figure  of  speech. 
We  people  who  live  here  think  it’s  ridicu¬ 
lous.” 

Mr.  Dressier  and  others  understandably 
dislike  seeing  their  city  and  section  por¬ 
trayed  unfavorably.  Nevertheless,  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  undisputable  that  the  towns  and 
cities  lying  along  the  mountain  ranges  are 
afflicted  with  common  problems. 

To  begin  to  understand  these  problems 
even  in  a  superficial  way,  one  must  take  the 
back  roads  away  from  the  superhighways, 
turnpikes,  chain  restaurants  and  motels. 

From  Renovo  and  Bitumin  in  the  forests 
of  north-central  Pennsylvania,  the  road  leads 
for  more  than  30  miles  across  the  snow-cov¬ 
ered  mountains  and  down  to  the  towns  be¬ 
low.  For  mile  after  mile  there  is  discourag¬ 
ing  sameness.  Only  the  names  are  different: 
Snow  Shoe,  Moshannon,  Drifting,  Grassflat, 
Hawk  Run,  Grampian,  Nanty  Glo. 

Through  a  dozen  main  streets  one  sees  the 
same  legion  halls.  Moose  lodges,  and  dismal 
store  fronts.  The  industry  in  the  town 
varies:  In  some  it  is  a  refractory  business;  in 
others  a  mill.  But  all  are  situated  near  the 
rail  tracks  and  always  above  them,  backed 
up  to  the  hills,  sit  the  same  unpainted  clap¬ 
board  houses  with  the  same  plastic-covered 
windows  and  doors. 

When  the  hills  break  and  the  orange  smoke 
drifts  up  from  the  valley,  the  steel  mills  of 
Johnstown  are  in  sight.  The  city  itself  is 
dotted  with  wooden  homes,  many  of  them 
dilapidated  survivors  of  the  1936  flood. 

While  newspaper  editors  such  as  Mr. 
Dressier,  and  Howard  Hill,  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  take  the  position  that  Johnstown 
is  not  a  distressed  city,  others  here  do  not 
agree  with  them. 

“We  have  a  serious  problem  in  our  primary 
metals,”  says  Joseph  Casale,  head  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service  of¬ 
fice.  “Steel  is  now  working  at  about  80  per¬ 
cent  of  capacity  and  any  industry  doing  that 
today  is  doing  pretty  well.  But  4  years  ago 
we  had  20,000  men  working  in  the  steel  mills. 
Today  it’s  about  13,000  to  14,000. 

“With  all  the  tremendous  technological 
change  going  on,  we  still  look  for  this  situa¬ 
tion  to  keep  declining.  So  these  people  who 
are  out  have  very  little  chance  of  being 


called  back.  They’re  more  or  less  out  to 
pasture.” 

MINE  JOBS  DOWN 

The  picture  in  coal  is  worse.  Eight  years 
ago  20,000  were  employed  in  the  mines  around 
Johnstown;  today  the  figure  is  6,700. 

“We  know,”  Mr.  Casale  continued,  “that 
for  the  last  5  years  better  than  14,000  em¬ 
ployable  persons  have  left  our  labor  market 
area  in  Cambria  and  Somerset  Counties.  So 
all  you  find  in  these  towns  are  the  older  peo¬ 
ple.  So  what’s  left?  Most  of  the  people  who 
can  leave  have  left.  The  rest  are  using  up 
their  unemployment  compensation.” 

This  illustrates  a  harsh  statistic:  Johns¬ 
town  has  led  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in 
unemployment  compensation  payments  twice 
out  of  the  last  5  years.  Today  nearly  9 
percent  of  the  labor  force  is  unemployed  and 
the  payments  this  year  probably  will  run  as 
high  as  $8  million. 

Even  more  vexing  for  the  future  is  the 
prospect  of  finding  jobs  for  high  school 
graduates.  Women  graduates  generally  can 
find  clerical  or  sales  jobs,  but  the  big  prob¬ 
lem  is  for  men.  Some  30  percent  go  to  col¬ 
lege,  another  15  percent  to  the  service  and 
more  than  40  percent  leave  Johnstown  en¬ 
tirely.  Few  of  those  who  graduate  from  col¬ 
lege  return  to  their  hometown,  depriving 
Johnstown  of  future  leadership. 

NO  OPPORTUNITY 

“I  have  to  say,”  Mr.  Casale  said,  “that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  these  people  here. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  these  boys.” 

As  it  has  been  for  more  than  100  years, 
steel  is  the  heart  of  Johnstown’s  economy. 
In  this  city,  Bethlehem  Steel  is  big  steel. 

Paradoxically,  the  steel  industry  is  doing 
better  now — but  not  its  workers.  They  are 
caught  in  the  same  technological  vise  as  the 
railroad  workers  in  Renovo.  To  compete 
more  efficiently,  the  steel  companies  have 
modernized  their  plants  and  are  able  to  in¬ 
crease  their  production  with  better  equip¬ 
ment — and  less  men.  The  result  is  layoffs 
and  bitter  jokes  about  steel  showing  higher 
profits,  “Yeah,  they  laid  us  off,”  a  millworker 
says. 

For  those  who  do  work,  the  wages  are  high. 
But  for  the  past  4  years  there  has  been  a 
succession  of  layoffs.  Some  men  have  been 
out  of  work,  off  and  on,  for  as  long  as  2  years. 

WORKED  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Take  Donald  Wilfong’s  case  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  He’s  38  years  old,  a  World  War  II 
veteran  who  has  been  in  the  mills  for  17 
years.  He  is  married  and  has  four  children. 
For  20  months  he  was  forced  to  go  to  New 
Jersey  to  find  work.  He  would  visit  his 
family  here  three  times  a  month.  Then  he 
was  called  back  by  the  Johnstown  mills.  He 
returned  to  protect  his  seniority. 

His  story  since  then  has  been  one  of 
layoffs  and  unemployment  compensation 
checks,  totaling  $64  a  week.  Now  he  is  down 
to  $40  a  week  and  has  two  more  checks  before 
his  payments  run  out. 

“On  $40  a  week  it’s  impossible,”  he  says. 
"You  just  can’t  do  it.” 

He  is  not  eligible  for  the  surplus  food  pro¬ 
gram  because  he  has  a  savings  account  of 
$1,600  for  his  son  for  college.  For  8  years  he 
has  been  building  it  up;  now  he  will  have  to 
start  drawing  on  it.  His"  wife  supplements 
their  income  by  sewing,  and  makes  all  the 
family  clothes. 

PEELS  HE  MUST  LEAVE 

Don  Wilfong  feels  he  has  to  leave  town. 

“I  hate  like  hell  to  leave  this  part  of  the 
country.”  he  said.  “I  spent  17  years  building 
myself  up.  But  when  you’re  out  of  wrork 
what  are  you  going  to  do? 

“The  thing  is  you  never  know  when  its 
going  to  happen  to  you.  That’s  the  trouble. 
And  I’m  lucky  because  I  haven’t  hit  40  yet. 
After  40  you’re  really  out. 
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“I’ve  got  a  possibility  of  a  laboring  job  at 
$1.61  an  hour.  But  that’ll  just  keep  the 
water  below  my  nose.  I  guess  I’m  going  to 
drown  anyway,  but  at  least,  I’m  still  breath¬ 
ing.  It’s  a  vicious  thing.  It’s  a  dog  eat  dog, 
like  they  say.  If  you’re  working  it’s  a  re¬ 
cession,  if  you're  laid  off  it’s  a  depression. 
In  other  words,  everybody’s  looking  out  for 
himself.’’ 

Other  workers  are  even  more  bitter.  They, 
too,  are  talking  of  leaving.  “I’ve  got  two 
leads  in  my  pocket  right  now,’’  one  said. 
“One's  in  Delaware  and  the  other  is  in 
Jersey.” 

MANY  BIDDING  FOR  INDUSTRIES 

Their  problem  is  not  an  isolated  one  in 
Appalachia.  Neither  is  Johnstown’s.  The 
city  is  trying  to  attract  new  industry,  but  as 
a  prominent  businessman  who  asked  that  his 
name  be  withheld,  said :  “The  trouble  is  that 
for  every  industry  that  is  looking  to  locate 
there  are  150  towns  bidding  for  it.” 

Then,  too,  because  steel  wages  are  high 
many  industries  are  reluctant  to  enter  an 
area  where  they  probably  will  have  to  pay 
more.  When  they  do  relocate,  they  may  head 
south  or  west. 

In  another  way  Johnstown  is  a  mirror  of 
the  times  of  an  industrial  class  and  a  white- 
collar  class.  In  Johnstown  proper  many  of 
the  unemployed  and  unemployables  lives  in 
the  old  houses.  The  rest  live  a  thousand  feet 
above,  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  mills. 

On  the  crest  is  Woodmont,  an  area  of  mid¬ 
dle-class  homes  and  executive  mansions.  “Ye 
Olde  Country  Club.  Private”  is  one  of  the 
first  signs  the  visitor  sees  there. 

Johnstown  also  is  a  city  where  one  meets 
the  union  officials  in  a  large  office  with  framed 
pictures  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  John  F. 
Kennedy.  Then  he  hears  the  union  leader 
outdo  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  extolling 
the  attractions  of  the  area.  The  union  man, 
who  is  on  many  business  and  charitable 
committees,  passes  out  travel  and  tourist 
literature. 

DON’T  WANT  HANDOUTS 

These  social  distinctions  are  not  lost  on  the 
men.  They  are,  as  the  people  of  this  region 
are  supposed  to  be,  extremely  proud,  both  of 
then-  skills  and  of  their  area. 

“You  know,”  one  man  said.  “It’s  funny, 
this  Johnstown.  We’re  proud  people.  We 
don’t  want  a  handout.  So  I  guess  come 
spring  my  family  and  I  are  heading  to 
Arizona.” 

There  is  the  quintessence  of  Appalachia’s 
dilemma:  It  cannot  afford  to  lose  such  men, 
but  it  is  at  present  unable  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  them  to  stay. 

So  while  the  steel  mills  continue  to  fill  the 
valleys  with  the  orange  smoke  and  sulfur 
fumes,  many  men  who  want  nothing  more 
than  to  be  in  those  mills  are  packing  up  and 
moving  out. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

(Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  countless  counties  through-,, 
out  the  Appalachian  area  today  are 
watching  our  actions  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  assure  you  that  all  of  us  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  recognize  that  there  are  other 
areas  throughout  the  United  States  that 
have  similar  economic  problems  as  those 
of  Appalachia.  Today,  by  voting  for  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965,  we  will  be  giving  this  area  a  new 
lease  on  life  and  will  also  establish  re¬ 
development  procedures  that  will  be  a 
model  for  future  regional  plans. 


This  bill  on  which  we  are  voting  is 
sound.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  great 
debate  during  lengthy  hearings  both  here 
in  the  House  and  over  in  the  Senate. 
This  legislation  has  been  tailored  to  meet 
specific  and  unique  economic  needs. 

Although  my  congressional  district 
does  not  benefit  directly  from  the  Ap¬ 
palachia  bill,  I  cannot  join  those  who 
would  have  you  believe  that  this  legisla¬ 
tion  is  preferential  treatment  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  area.  The  only  way  to  solve  our 
overall  economic  problems  is  through 
increased  cooperation  with  State  and  lo¬ 
cal  government  along  regional  lines. 
This  cooperative  partnership  is  spelled 
out  in  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel¬ 
opment  Act  of  1965. 

The  legislation  is  not  a  welfare  dole 
for  Appalachia  but  rather  a  carefully 
prepared  program  aimed  at  helping  re¬ 
sourceful  people  to  help  themselves.  The 
Appalachian  area  for  too  long  has  been 
bypassed  by  America’s  growing  economic 
prosperity — the  problems  of  this  area 
are  serious. 

There  is  a  great  potential  present  in 
the  Appalachian  area  that,  if  developed, 
will  make  the  region  a  vital  part  of 
President  Johnson’s  Great  Society.  I 
vision  tremendous  things  happening  with 
the  construction  of  an  Appalachian  de¬ 
velopment  highway  system  to  serve  the 
region.  These  roads,  as  has  been  point¬ 
ed  out,  will  not  be  constructed  with  the 
particular  objective  in  mind  of  easing 
traffic  congestion.  Rather  they  will  be 
built  as  instruments  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  by  opening  up  areas  to  devel¬ 
opment  which  heretofore  have  not  been 
developed  because  of  their  remoteness 
and  isolation.  They  will  provide  the 
means  to  insure  that  the  industrial,  rec¬ 
reational  and  tourism  potential  is  real¬ 
ized.  Every  section  of  this  legislation 
has  been  carefully  written  to  achieve 
one  goal — to  return  the  Appalachian 
area  to  its  position  as  a  leader  in  indus¬ 
try,  commerce,  and  recreation. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  this 
underdeveloped  area.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  today  will  permit  us  to  begin 
immediately  a  concerted  drive  toward 
our  goal  of  a  Great  Society,  and  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im¬ 
portant  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  30,  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that  fol¬ 
lows  down  through  and  including  line  23 
on  page  32. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  in  the  hope  of  highlight¬ 
ing  exactly  what  is  being  done  in  this 
bill.  This  section  is  simply  a  back-door 
reenactment  of  the  APW.  This  program, 
APW,  is  discredited  to  the  extent  that 
additional  authorization  was  not  even 
requested  last  year,  but  here  we  find  it 
in  the  Appalachia  bill  and  find  it  to  the 
tune  of  80  percent  of  participation. 

The  act  for  APW  previously  provided 


for  50  percent  Federal  participation.  I 
just  want  the  House  to  know  how  far 
this  one  goes.  In  my  opinion  it  is  setting 
a  precedent  for  future  ARA  and  APW 
bills  that  will  probably  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  providing  for  80  percent 
Federal  participation  rather  than  the  50 
percent  under  the  present  APW  Act,  ex¬ 
cept  where,  in  certain  circumstances,  the 
Federal  contribution  could  be  75  percent 
where  the  local  community  could  not  pay 
the  cost.  So  we  are  now  going  up  to  80 
percent  for  this  program. 

This  I  think  is  the  section  that  prob¬ 
ably  the  proponents  really  want  the 
most  in  the  sense  that  this  is  where 
the  grab  bag  money  is  for  any  and  all 
Federal  grants-in-aid  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  those  contained  in  this  bill,  except 
for  highways — 80  percent  Federal 
matching  for  any  and  all  Federal  pro¬ 
grams,  cutting  across  the  jurisdiction  of 
all  committees.  There  does  not  even 
have  to  be  a  relationship  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  depressed  area  in¬ 
volved.  These  public  works  can  be  built 
in  the  76  nondepressed  areas.  If  we  are 
going  to  consider  APW,  it  should  not  be 
on  an  Appalachian  piecemeal  region,  it 
should  be  on  a  nationwide  basis.  Doing 
it  on  a  piecemeal  basis  is  not  the  way  to 
do  it,  particularly  if  you  open  the  door 
to  80  percent  participation. 

If  you  will  refer  to  page  32  of  the 
bill,  you  will  see  it  applies  to  practically 
every  kind  of  project,  including  water 
pollution,  watershed  protection,  voca¬ 
tional  education,  library  services,  the 
Federal  Airport  Act,  higher  education 
facilities,  and  land  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion.  Any  existing  program,  except 
highways,  is  included.  I  say  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  one  that  in  my  opinion  is  going 
to  be  subjected  to  not  only  the  same  but 
even  greater  abuse  than  was  the  APW, 
that  resulted  nationwide  in  its  not  even 
being  reauthorized  last  year.  It  should 
be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
create  a  great  hardship  and  cause  great 
discrimination  against  those  localities 
that  are  most  impoverished.  They  are 
in  need  of  these  facilities  authorized  by 
the  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for 
which  section  214  authorizes  additional 
funds. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  House  that 
in  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act 
which  the  body  passed  some  years  ago 
the  normal  Federal  share  was  around  50 
percent  but  we  did  graduate  it  up  to  75 
percent  for  the  acutely  distressed  mu¬ 
nicipalities. 

What  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  would  do  is  this. 
If  a  municipality  were  capable  and  well 
off  enough  financially  to  finance  50  per¬ 
cent  of  its  own  share,  then  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  able  to  say,  “Yes, 
we  will  pay  the  other  50  percent.” 

In  another  case  where  the  need  may 
be  equally  great  or  perhaps  even  greater 
for  a  facility,  but  the  financial  resources 
were  far  less — and  we  have  municipal¬ 
ities  that  could  not  even  raise  30  percent 
of  their  share  under  the  APW  bill — if 
they  said,  “We  can  only  raise  20  per- 
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cent” — the  Federal  Government  would 
say,  “That  Is  not  enough.” 

Those  who  need  it  the  most  and  who 
have  the  least  financial  resources  get 
nothing.  The  amendment  is  discrimina¬ 
tory  and  unfair.  It  defeats  the  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  page  31  of  the  bill  and  the  language 
therein,  and  I  quote : 

To  take  maximum  advantage^  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  which  they  are 
eligible  but  for  which,  because  of  their  eco¬ 
nomic  situation,  they  cannot  supply  the 
required  matching  share — - 

In  short,  it  has  to  be  determined  that 
they  cannot  match  their  required  local 
share — 

the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized, 
pursuant  to  specific  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  approved  by  him  and  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  appropriate  Federal  offi¬ 
cials,  to  allocate  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  to  the  heads  of  the  depart¬ 
ments,  agencies— 

And  so  forth. 

This  language  provides  ample  scrutiny 
and  review.  There  are  proper  safe¬ 
guards  in  the  section  and  the  program 
will  be  properly  handled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  discriminatory,  unfair,  and  unjust 
amendment  which  will  work  real  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  poorest  communities.  We 
must  keep  section  214  in  the  bill.  It  is 
the  heart  of  the  legislation.  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  “grease”  to  move  the  wheels  for 
this  needed  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  this 
question.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article 
from  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of 
February  11  which  says: 

Clay  County  Reclaiming  Hope  Dim.  House 
Mulls  Strip  Mine  Proposal. 

Apparently,  they  have  suggested  the 
following  in  the  article: 

The  landowners  would  deed  their  spoil 
banks  to  the  State.  After  reclamation,  the 
State  would  deed,  the  land  back,  but  retain 
hunting  and  fishing  rights  in  public  own¬ 
ership. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  in  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  opinion  the  legislative  intent 
is.  Would  this  bill  give  any  such  right 
as  that? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  this  bill  to  preclude  and  pre¬ 
vent  such  a  situation  as  that  from  com¬ 
ing  about.  We  are  dealing  with  public 
lands  as  they  presently  exist — and  that 
is  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  intention  of  the  bill  and  it  is 
the  understanding  as  far  as  I  know  of 
every  member  of  the  committee  who  has 
played  a  part  in  the  consideration  of  this 
section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRAY.  That  is  what  I  under¬ 
stood.  But  since  this  newspaper  article 
was  called  to  my  attention,  I  want  to 
make  it  absolutely  clear  that  such  a  situ¬ 
ation  as  that  could  not  be  brought  about 
under  this  legislation. 


Mr.  JONES  of  A'abama.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  in - ADMINISTRATION 

Local  development  districts — Certification 
Sec.  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a 
“local  development  district”  shall  be  an  en¬ 
tity  certified  to  the  Commission  either  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  or  States  in  which  such 
entity  is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer 
designated  by  the  appropriate  State  law  to 
make  such  certification,  as  having  a  charter 
or  authority  that  includes  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  counties  or  parts  of  counties  or 
other  political  subdivisions  within  the  region. 
No  entity  shall  be  certified  as  a  local  devel¬ 
opment  district  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
unless  it  is  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  a  nonprofit  incorporated  body  or¬ 
ganized  or  chartered  under  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  located; 

(2)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  a  State  or  local  government; 

(3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality 
created  through  an  interstate  compact;  or 

(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combination 
of  such  bodies,  agencies,  and  instrumen¬ 
talities. 

Grants  for  administrative  expenses  of  local 
development  districts  and  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects 
Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized — 

(1)  either  directly  or  through  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Commission,  to  make  grants 
for  administrative  expenses  to  local  devel¬ 
opment  districts.  The  amount  of  any  such 
grant  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such 
expenses  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  No  grants 
for  administrative  expenses  shall  be  made  to  a 
local  development  district  for  a  period  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  three  years  beginning  on  the  date  the 
initial  grant  is  made  to  such  development 
district.  The  local  contributions  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  may  be  in  cash  or  in 
kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not 
limited  to  space,  equipment,  and  services; 
and 

(2)  either  directly  or  through  arrange¬ 
ments  with  appropriate  public  or  private  or¬ 
ganizations  (including  the  Commission),  to 
provide  funds  for  investigation,  research, 
studies,  and  demonstration  projects,  but  not 
for  construction  purposes,  which  will  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Recipients  of  Federal  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  regulations  to  be  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  maintain  ac¬ 
curate  and  complete  records  of  transactions 
and  activities  financed  with  Federal  funds 
and  report  thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  records  of  the  recipient  shall 
be  available  for  audit  with  respect  to  such 
grants  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Comptroller  General,  or  their  duly  au¬ 
thorized  representatives. 

,  (c)  Not  to  exceed  $5,500,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(d)  No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds  may 
be  expended  pursuant  to  authorization  given 
by  this  Act  involving  any  scientific  or  tech¬ 
nological  research  or  development  activity 
unless  such  expenditure  is  conditioned  upon 
provisions  effective  to  insure  that  all  infor¬ 
mation,  copyrights,  uses,  processes,  patents, 
and  other  developments  resulting  from  that 
activity  will  be  made  freely  available  Jo  the 
general  public.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
subsection  shall  deprive  the  owner  of  any 
background  patent  relating  to  any  such  ac¬ 
tivity,  without  his  consent,  of  any  right  which 
that  owner  may  have  under  that  patent. 
Whenever  any  information,  copyright,  use, 
process,  patent  or  development  resulting 
from  any  such  research  or  development  ac¬ 


tivity  conducted  in  whole  or  in  part  with  ap¬ 
propriated  funds  expended  under  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  this  Act  is  withheld  or  disposed  of 
by  any  person,  organization,  or  agency  in 
contravention  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  Attorney  General  shall  institute, 
upon  his  own  motion  or  upon  request  made 
by  any  person  having  knowledge  of  perti¬ 
nent  facts,  an  action  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  of  the  United  States  for  any  judi¬ 
cial  district  in  which  any  defendant  resides, 
is  found,  or  has  a  place  of  business.  Such 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determine  such  action,  and  to  enter  therein 
such  orders  and  decrees  as  it  shall  determine 
to  be  required  to  carry  into  effect  fully  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  Process  of  the 
district  court  for  any  judicial  district  in  any 
action  instituted  under  this  subsection  may 
be  served  in  any  other  judicial  district  of  the 
United  States  by  the  United  States  marshal 
thereof.  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  court 
in  which  any  such  action  is  pending  that 
other  parties  should  be  brought  before  the 
court  in  such  action,  the  court  may  cause 
such  other  parties  to  be  summoned  from  any 
judicial  district  of  the  United  States. 

Project  approval 

Sec.  303.  An  application  for  a  grant  or  for 
any  other  assistance  for  a  program  or  project 
under  this  Act  shall  be  made  only  by  a  State, 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  a  local 
deveolpment  district.  Each  such  application 
shall  be  made  through  the  State  member  of 
the  Commission  representing  such  applicant, 
and  such  State  member  shall  evaluate  such 
application  for  approval.  Only  applications 
for  programs  and  projects  which  are  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  State  member  as  meeting  the 
requirements  for  assistance  under  the  Act 
shall  be  approved  for  assistance  by  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

Annual  report 

Sec.  304.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  each  State  in  the  region  and  to  the 
President,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress, 
a  report  on  the  activities  carried  out  under 
this  Act  during  such  year. 

Mr.  CRAMER  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing)  .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  III  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DADDARIO 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Daddario: 
Strike  out  line  12,  page  38,  through  line  19, 
page  39,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission  and  each  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  and  officer  of  the  Federal  Gov-, 
ernment  having  functions  or  duties  under 
this  act  shall  adhere  to  the  statement  of 
Government  Patent  Policy  which  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  President  in  his  memoran¬ 
dum  of  October  10,  1963.  (3  CFR,  1963 

Supp.,  p.  238) .” 

(Mr.  DADDARIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  serves  a  most  useful 
purpose  and  is  one  which  Members 
should  support.  All  it  would  do  is  to 
have  this  act  conform  to  a  Government 
patent  policy  which  now  exists  in  all 
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executive  departments  and  agencies  of 
Government. 

In  October  of  1963,  President  Kennedy, 
after  18  months  of  careful  preparation, 
issued  a  memorandum  which  is  presently 
effective  and  to  which  the  present  lan¬ 
guage  in  this  legislation  is  in  direct  con¬ 
travention.  Nov/,  I  do  not  mean  to  in¬ 
dicate,  of  course,  that  everything  that 
comes  out  of  the  White  House  is  always 
so  right  and  that  this  body  cannot  make 
its  own  contribution,  but  when  we  do 
oppose  the  President,  it  is  usually  with 
good  reason  and  sound  judgment  based 
on  committee  investigation  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  effect  on  the  Nation. 
In  fact,  that  is  what  President  Kennedy’s 
memorandum  was  intended  for,  to  bring 
order  intp  the  area  of  patents  within  the 
Government  pending  action  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  general  field. 

Following  that  memorandum,  a  great 
deal  of  activity  has  taken  place.  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  has  issued  an  interpreta¬ 
tive  statement  spelling  out  his  inten¬ 
tions.  A  Patent  Advisory  Committee 
has  been  created  and  is  in  action.  And 
that  Committee,  by  the  way,  is  composed 
of  members  who  represent  every  shade  of 
difference  which  exists  on  this  compli¬ 
cated  and  important  subject.  When  its 
work  is  done,  we  will  all  be  better  in¬ 
formed  and,  together  with  committee  ac¬ 
tivity  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  we 
will  develop  the  necessary  legislation. 

In  the  meantime,  every  Government 
department  or  agency  must  follow  guide¬ 
lines  which  are  stringent  and  sensible 
both  and  which,  I  assure  you,  have  been 
well  thought  out. 

In  contrast  to  that,  the  language 
which  is  now  in  this  bill  is  completely  in 
conflict  with  the  procedure  which  this 
House  follows.  There  have  been  no  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  subject.  It  is  the  work  of 
one  man.  The  debate  which  took  place 
in  the  other  body  was  confined  mostly  to 
the  procedure  which  brought  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Senate  floor,  and  it  runs 
against  an  existing  position  which  is  well 
conceived  and  properly  effective. 

I  believe  it  is  of  importance,  too,  to 
call  to  your  attention  that  this  language 
is  also  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  water 
pollution  bill  and  that  it  will  most  likely 
be  in  every  piece  of  legislation  affecting 
science  and  technology  that  comes  to  us 
from  there.  It  should  be  stopped  now. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  President 
Kennedy’s  memorandum,  so  that  Mem¬ 
bers  may  judge  for  themselves  what  he 
was  trying  to  do. 

I  quote  from  the  memorandum  in 
connection  with  that  policy : 

From  the  extensive  and  fruitful  national 
discussions  of  Government  patent  practices 
significant  common  ground  has  come  into 
view. 

I  stress  to  you  the  words  “extensive 
and  fruitful  national  discussions.” 

First,  a  single  presumption  of  ownership 
does  not  provide  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
governmentwide  policy  on  the  allocation  of 
rights  to  inventions. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  provision 
which  is  in  this  bill  before  you  would 
make  effective. 

It  would  establish  a  single-ownership 
provision.  Quoting  further : 


Another  common  ground  of  understanding 
is  that  the  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  foster  the  fullest  exploitation  of  inven¬ 
tion  for  the  public  benefit. 

This  statement  of  policy  seeks  to  protect 
the  public  interest  by  encouraging  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  acquire  the  principal  rights  to 
inventions  in  situations  where  the  nature 
of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  or  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  past  investment  in  the  field  of 
work  favors  full  public  access  to  the  result¬ 
ing  inventions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
policy  recognizes  that  the  public  interest 
might  also  be  served  by  according  exclusive 
commercial  rights  to  the  contractors  in  sit¬ 
uations  where  a  contractor  has  an  estab¬ 
lished  nongovernmental  commercial  posi¬ 
tion  and  where  there  is  a  greater  likelihood 
that  the  invention  would  be  worked  out  and 
put  into  civilian  use  than  would  be  the  case 
if  the  invention-  were  made  more  freely 
available. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Daddario 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Quoting  further: 

Wherever  the  contractor  retains  more  than 
a  nonexclusive  license  the  policy  would  guard 
against  failure  to  practice  the  invention  by 
requiring  that  the  contractor  take  effective 
steps  within  3  years  after  the  patent  issues 
to  bring  the  invention  to  the  point  of  prac¬ 
tical  application  or  to  make  it  available  for 
licensing  on  reasonable  terms.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  also  have  the  right  to  insist 
on  the  granting  of  a  license  to  others  to  the 
extent  that  the  invention  is  required  for 
public  use  by  governmental  regulations  or 
to  fulfill  a  health  need  irrespective  of  the 
purpose  of  the  contract. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  at¬ 
tached  statement  of  policy  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  and  experiences 
accumulated.  Accordingly,  there  should 
be  continuing  efforts  to  monitor,  record, 
and  evaluate  the  practices  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  pursuant  to  the  policy  guidelines. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  What  you  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  set  up  in  this  bill  the  same  prac¬ 
tice  that  has  been  followed  in  every 
other  phase  of  wholly  or  partially  Gov¬ 
ernment-financed  research.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  would  like  to  add  to  that  it 
is  quite  apparent  that  the  position,  which 
the  memorandum  which  the  President 
has  issued  places  us  in,  is  one  where  there 
is  a  review,  a  constant  area  of  activity 
involving  every  agency — where  on  the 
basis  of  this  knowledge,  it  has  come  to 
the  point  where  there  can  be  guidelines 
which  thread  through  from  one  agency 
to  another  so  that  there  can  be  a  sen¬ 
sible  approach  and  where  we  can  meet 
the  country’s  needs. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Yes.  I  do  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Heretofore,  before  this 
policy  was  enunciated  by  the  President, 
we  were  going  in  all  directions,  were  we 
not?  We  are  now  beginning  to  tie  it  to¬ 
gether  in  a  uniform  system  throughout 
all  the  different  governmental  agencies, 


and  you  are  trying  to  keep  it  from  be¬ 
coming  fragmented  again.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  what  you  say  is  true,  and  we 
ought  to  add  to  it,  I  think,  while  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  are  working  and  making 
their  contribution  to  this  issue  and  hav¬ 
ing  difficulty  in  coming  up  with  a  policy 
which  would  be  able  to  work  in  every 
agency  of  the  Government,  we  in  this 
House  today  are  taking  a  position  where 
we  are  following  the  stand  of  one  man 
in  supporting  the  idea  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  take  title  in  every  instance. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
to  be  commended  in  offering  his  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  wholeheartedly  support  it. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  know  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  well  of  the  House  has  made  a 
great  study  of  this  subject.  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  support  his  amendment  and 
I  hope  that  the  House  will  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Baldwin)  Mr.  Daddario  was 
granted  an  additional  5  minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman’s  yield¬ 
ing  to  me.  This  is  a  matter  of  serious 
concern.  This  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  should 
be  universally  agreed  to.  The  action 
taken  in  the  other  body  was  unwise. 
The  remedy  sought  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut's  proper  and  I  think 
we  on  our  side  and  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  should  wholeheartedly  endorse 
what  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
has  recommended. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  amendment  adopted  by  the  other 
body,  if  it  were  left  in  the  bill,  would 
mean  that  we  would  have  the  most  in¬ 
consistent  position,  that  all  the  other 
Federal  highway  programs,  such  as  the 
Federal-Interstate  Highway  System,  the 
Federal-State  primary  and  secondary 
routes,  the  Federal  aid  urban  routes, 
would  have  a  different  policy  in  practice 
in  the  contracts  let  by  the  States  from 
this  particular  highway  program,  which 
would  make  for  a  completely  inconsistent 
situation?  It  is  obvious  on  its  face  that 
there  should  be  uniformity  in  this  field 
and  it  should  not  be  approved  in  this 
hit-or-miss,  piecemeal  manner. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  There  is  no  question 
that  a  contradiction  of  large  proportions 
would  build  up.  I  should  expect  that 
you  could  even  carry  it  a  little  further 
on  the  basis  that  if  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  remains  in  the  bill  it  would  become 
superior  to  and  overwhelm  the  position 
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which  exist  in  all  other  agencies  so  that 
it  would  dominate  even  though  it  was  not 
the  original  intent  of  Congress  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  other  legislation  that  that  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  made  a  very  persuasive  ar¬ 
gument  before  our  committee  relating  to 
the  water  pollution  control  bill,  which 
has  the  same  provision,  asking  that  it 
be  stricken,  and  I  think  probably  the 
committee  will  strike  it;  certainly  I  shall 
vote  that  way.  If  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  will  not  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  other 
body,  which  it  is  the  gentleman’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  strike  by  his  amendment,  be  that 
entering  into  these  research  contracts 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  be  substantially  higher,  because 
presently  they  may  use  their  discretion 
and  where  the  cost  is  inordinate  to  the 
benefit  that  might  be  received  in  making 
the  patent  public  or  the  discovery  pub¬ 
lic — in  that  instance  they  may  use  dis¬ 
cretion  today  and  say  that  this  shall  not 
be  public  because  the  cost  would  be  too 
high? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  In  many  ways  what 
the  gentleman  says  is  so.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  give  an  analysis  of  the 
financial  outlay  in  every  instance,  but  I 
could  explain  it  in  this  way.  There  are 
cases  where  companies  and  universities 
which  could  be  involved  in  this  piece  of 
legislation  have  developed  some  back¬ 
ground  which  they  could  let  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  as  long  as  the  Government 
would  allow  it  to  have  foreground  rights 
as  it  developed  its  knowledge  within 
a  Government  contract  and  this  would 
save  countless  dollars.  There  are  many 
instances  where  this  has 'proven  to  be 
the  case  as  we  have  looked  at  Govern¬ 
ment  programs  over  the  years. 

Mr.  CRAMER^  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  it  is  applied  in  this 
act,  it  clearly  is  demonstrated  that  this 
applies  to  development  district  research 
and  demonstration  projects.  These  de¬ 
velopment  districts  are  involved  on  a 
broad  basis  of  programs  far  greater  than 
the  scope  of  this  act.  That  would  mean 
that  if  they  accepted  the  75  percent  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  they  are  going  to  have 
to  accept  this  discovery  provision  related 
to  all  of  them  even  though  there  is  no 
other  Federal  grant  other  than  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses;  is  not  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.-  DADDARIO.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  President’s  memorandum  has 
brought  order  to  a  very  complicated  and 
delicate  field  and  that  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  from  the  other  body 
would  do  great  harm  to  the  progress 
which  has  already  been  made. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  my  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
a  matter  in  which  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  has  had  a 


great  interest  and  on  which  it  has 
worked  very  hard  for  some  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Daddario],  the  gentleman  in  the  Well, 
has  done  a  herculean  task  in  the  field 
and  I  know  no  man  in  this  Congress  who 
is  better  qualified  to  speak  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Daddario!. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 

Vjiq  vnrnQflrc  I 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  the  deepest  respect  and  the  greatest 
respect  in  the  world  for  both  the  intel¬ 
ligence  and  the  sincerity  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certain  that  the 
gentleman  has  spoken  not  only  from 
knowledge  but  also  from  sincerity  in  of¬ 
fering  this  amendment.  We  heard  his 
very  persuasive  arguments  at  some 
length  just  the  other  day  in  connection 
with  the  bill  that  involves  a  great  deal 
more  research  grant  money  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  than  does  this  bill.  I 
am  talking  about  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  took 
into  consideration  very  seriously  his 
arguments  and  the  merits  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  very  complex  proposi¬ 
tion.  They  are  being  considered  at 
length  in  the  same  committee  from 
which  this  bill  comes  in  connection  with 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  did  not  bring  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
in  connection  with  its  consideration  of 
the  bill  which  is  now  pending  before  us. 
The  amount  which  is  involved  is  rela¬ 
tively  small  in  terms  of  research  money 
by  the  Government,  $5.5  million.  The 
local  development  districts  that  are  in¬ 
volved  are  not  likely  to  come  up  with  a 
great  deal  of  new  material  and  new  in¬ 
ventions  and  processes  to  put  this  par¬ 
ticular  question  to  the  test. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  that  this  is  not  the 
time  or  the  place  to  consider  this  com¬ 
plex  question  upon  its  merits  and  to  set 
aside  the  issues  of  urgency  which  are  be¬ 
fore  us  with  respect  to  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
could  delay  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  the  effective  date  on  which  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  legislation  would  take  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  enough 
involved  in  terms  of  the  program  and 
the  money  which  would  be  authorized  for 
the  program  under  this  bill  if  enacted, 
at  which  this  particular  amendment  is 
directed,  to  justify  putting  this  particular 
language  and  thus  this  bill  into  a  con¬ 
ference  and  into  a  prolonged  hassle  be¬ 
tween  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  is  making 
a  very  fine  and  pertinent  statement.  We 
are  facing  a  practical  legislative  situa¬ 
tion,  for  one  thing.  This  matter  has 
gone  through  the  other  body.  It  has 
come  out  of  the  committee  on  which  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  sits.  It  is 
now  before  the  House.  He  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  here  today  to  send  this  bill  to 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  same  matter  is  be¬ 
ing  considered  by  the  committee  of  which 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed¬ 
mondson]  is  a  member,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  in  connection  with  an¬ 
other  matter.  The  matter  is  also  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  where  it 
properly  belongs.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  not  only  delay  but 
would  frustrate  this  legislation  at  this 
time,  because  it  would  mean  reconsidera¬ 
tion  in  the  other  body.  It  would  mean 
a  conference  on  this  bill  and  it  would 
mean  innumerable  problems  and  delays 
in  connection  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  House  that  within  the  very 
near  future  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
afforded  in  other  legislation — the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act — to  vote  on  the 
merits  of  this  proposal  and  to  have  a 
committee  position  that  has  been 
thrashed  out,  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  question,  before  you  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commmittee  will  follow  the 
advice  of  the  majority  leader  in  this 
connection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Boggs)  Mr.  Edmondson  was  grant¬ 
ed  permission  to  proceed  for  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
it  is  significant  that  the  Members  on  the 
other  side,  our  colleagues  in  opposition  to 
this  bill,  have  risen  to  support  the 
amendment  of  our  distinguished  col¬ 
league  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Daddario]  .  I  do  believe  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  our  Republican  colleagues  who 
oppose  the  bill,  who  offered  a  substitute 
bill,  which  would  have  been  an  entirely 
different  approach,  and  who  have  offered 
a  whole  flock  of  amendments,  now  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

It  leads  me  to  believe  it  would  have  the 
effect  the  majority  leader  indicates  it 
would  have. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  The  language  that  appears  in 
this  bill  on  the  subject  is  not  unique.  It 
appears  in  a  number  of  other  pieces  of 
legislation.  It  appears  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Research  Act,  as  amend¬ 
ed  in  1961 ;  in  the  TVA  Act;  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  in  1961; 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act; 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act. 
All  of  these  important  pieces  of  legisla¬ 
tion  have  identical  language  or  very  sim¬ 
ilar  language.  The  gentleman  has  raised 
a  pertinent  question  and  it  is  being 
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looked  into  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and,  I  am  told,  by  another  dis¬ 
tinguished  committee  of  this  House. 

I  hope  we  can  avoid  any  delay  in  this 
legislation  by  defeating  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  keep  the 
record  straight,  I  think  I  ought  to  make 
a  statement  concerning  how  this  matter 
rose  on  the  floor  today.  I  am  sure  my 
good  friends,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  distinguished  majority  whip, 
did  not  mean  to  imply  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  my  endorsement  of  the  Dad- 
dario  amendment  was  part  of  a  plot  to 
have  any  adverse  impact  on  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

The  facts  are  these:  I  believe  it  was 
yesterday  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  came  to  me  and  indicated 
that  he  was  sponsoring  an  amendment 
such  as  he  did  here  this  afternoon.  I 
believe  he  came  to  me  concerning  this 
matter  because  in  1958  I  served  with  the 
distinguished  Speaker  and  a  number  of 
others  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  at  which 
time  the  basic  legislation  was  enacted 
concerning  our  patent  policies  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  certainly  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  convey  the  impression  that  any¬ 
one  was  part  of  a  plot,  but  I  do  insist 
that  this  amendment  offered  by  my  very 
good  friend  from  Connecticut  would 
frustrate  the  passage  of  this  bill,  would 
delay  enactment  of  this  bill,  and  would 
cause  considerable  difficulty  in  having  it 
passed  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  like  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  Committee  that  there  is 
nothing  unusual  about  this  amendment 
I  have  offered.  I  offered  it  last  year  to 
the  water  resources  bill.  It  passed  the 
House,  but  was  knocked  out  in  con¬ 
ference. 

In  every  single  piece  of  legislation 
where  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  op¬ 
pose  the  Long  amendment  which  was  put 
in  in  the  Senate,  which  I  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  today,  I  have  taken  steps  to  oppose 
it.  I  believe  this  is  an  important  and 
fundamental  principle  which  we  all 
should  look  carefully  into.  I  think  it  is 
important  enough  so  that  we  should 
recognize  the  great  harm  it  can  do  to  a 
policy  that  is  inherent  in  the  President’s 
memorandums,  which  ought  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  which  could  do  the  work  in  this 
connection  and  handle  the  situation  in  a 
way  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  of 
us. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  intent  and  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  is  the  same  as  legisla¬ 
tion  which  the  House  passed  a  year  or 
two  ago  under  recommendation  of  the 


Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
concerning  patent  rights? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  said  in  support  that 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  work  done 
in  our  subcommittee,  which  is  so.  The 
subcommittee  voted  out  a  piece  of  leg¬ 
islation  affecting  the  Space  Act  of  1958, 
section  305,  which  was  amended  here  on 
a  rollcall  vote  by  a  wide  margin. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  So  the 
House  in  effect  in  the  past  has  passed 
judgment  on  the  position  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  On  that  occasion 
and  on  other  occasions  also. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  to  make  sure  that  the  position  of 
the  majority  whip  is  not  that  we  are 
climbing  on  this  amendment  as  if  it 
comes  in  the  first  instance  on  the  floor, 
I  talked  with  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Daddario]  ,  and  announced 
our  intention  to  get  this  amendment 
out  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Patents  and  Copy¬ 
rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  I  knew  that  it  had 
no  place  in  the  bill.  The  substitute  I 
introduced,  H.R.  4466,  leaves  that  out. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Along  with  the  major¬ 
ity  leader,  I  have  made  no  accusation  of 
a  plot  on  the  part  of  anyone.  I  did  say, 
and  I  reiterate,  that  those  who  are 
opposed  to  this  bill  are  supporting  this 
amendment.  But  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  would  support 
the  bill  under  any  circumstances, 
whether  or  not  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  our  emi¬ 
nent  majority  leader  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut  undoubtedly  will 
involve  procrastination  and  delay  in  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that^. 

As  far  as  patents  are  concerned,  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
jurisdiction  over  patents  and  copyrights. 
We  are  now  engaged  in  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  patents.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  disturb  the  character  of  this 
bill  one  iota  because  of  any  patent  con¬ 
troversy.  Our  Judiciary  Committee  will 
maturely  and  comprehensively  consider 
all  patent  matters. 

Back  in  1943  President  Franklin  Del¬ 
ano  Roosevelt  asked  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  undertake  an  investigation  in¬ 
to  patent  policy  and  practices  of  the 
Government.  The  final  report  made  in 
pursuance  thereof  by  the  then  Attorney 
General,  Tom  Clark,  now  Associate  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  among  other 
things  said,  back  in  1947 — and  what  he 
said  then,  as  now,  is  crystal  clear,  intel¬ 
ligent,  cogent,  and  proper,  and  it  requires 
restating  with  every  possible  emphasis 
today — was  this: 

Where  patentable  inventions  are  made  in 
the  course  of  performing  a  Government- 
financed  contract  for  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  the  public  interest  requires  that  all 
rights  to  such  inventions  be  assigned  to  the 
Government  and  not  left  to  the  private  own¬ 
ership  of  the  contractor.  Public  control  will 


assure  free  and  equal  availability  of  the  in¬ 
ventions  to  American  industry  and  science; 
will  eliminate  any  competitive  advantage  to 
the  contractor  chosen  to  perform  the  research 
work;  will  avoid  undue  concentration  of 
economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
corporations;  will  tend  to  increase  and  di¬ 
versify  available  research  facilities  within 
the  United  States  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  national  economy; 
and  will  thus  strengthen  our  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  free,  competitive  enterprise. 

In  1956  the  Republican  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  Herbert  Brownell,  warned: 

The  present  patent  policy — -very  much 
like  the  policy  involved  in  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut — may 
well  be  one  of  the  major  factors  tending  to 
concentrate  economic  power. 

Granting  private  monopoly  rights  on 
the  results  of  Government-financed  re¬ 
search  inevitably  hampers  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  new  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge,  thus  retarding  economic  and 
technological  growth. 

There  are  two  very  large  Department 
of  Defense  contractors  who  failed  to  dis¬ 
close  their  discoveries  to  the  Government 
for  as  long  as  4  years,  and  in  many  cases 
they  did  not  disclose  anything  at  all  to 
the  Government. 

This  is  one  of  the  consequences  of 
granting  monopoly  rights  to  private  firms 
on  the  results  of  publicly  financed  re¬ 
search. 

The  issue,  Members,  to  put  it  plainly 
and  simply  is  whether  tax  money  will  be 
spent  for  the  public  in  general  or  whether 
it  is  going  to  be  spent  for  private  gain  of 
special  interest  groups. 

For  that  reason,  I  must  although  re¬ 
luctantly  oppose  the  amendment  of  the" 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  point  clear.  When  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  refers  to  the  idea  that 
the  policy  I  am  promoting  is  one  which 
would  lead  to  dire  consequences  he  is 
wrong.  I  support  the  policy  as  outlined 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  President  Johnson.  Within 
that  policy  the  guidelines  are  spelled  out 
under  which  agency  head  could  not  re¬ 
fuse  to  take  title  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  as  set  forth  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  whom,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  well  knows,  I  have  great  respect. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  must  perforce  differ 
with  the  gentleman  as  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  and  repercussion  he  places  on  his 
amendment.  I  think  it  will  tend  exactly 
towards  what  these  two  attorneys  gen¬ 
eral  I  have  mentioned  inveighed  against. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  'Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
all  respect  the  gentleman  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Daddario]  and  his  legalistic 
ability.  We  do  not  all  agree,  however, 
with  his  advocacy  of  the  principle  that 
he  advocates  here.  I  am  going  to  cut 
right  through  to  the  guts  of  the  matter. 
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The  basic  principle  of  American  pat¬ 
ent  law  is  that  the  inventor  of  a  device  or 
of  a  patentable  formula  or  the  person 
who  pays  that  inventor  and  has  that  in¬ 
ventor  under  contract  is  entitled  to  the 
fruits  of  the  discovery  of  the  invention. 

That  is  the  issue  that  is  being  tested 
here  today — where  the  Government  is 
the  employer  and  where  the  Government 
is  spending  the  taxpayers’  money  de¬ 
rived  from  all  the  people,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  its  in¬ 
vestment  and  to  the  fruits  of  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  those  that  the  Government  hires. 
That  is  in  accord  with  basic  American 
patent  law.  That  is  the  principle  we  are 
debating,  and  I  believe  in  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  American  patent  law. 

This  bill,  as  it  is  written,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  policy,  a  policy  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  advocated  time  and  again. 

We  have  expressed  this  policy  that  I 
am  advocating  in  the  TVA  Act,  to  keep 
the  discoveries  in  fertilizer  by  the  TVA 
Research  Institute  on  Fertilizer  from 
going  into  the  hands  of  private  contrac¬ 
tors  and  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  that  is  spending  the  money 
to  make  the  discovery  so  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  will  get  its  benefits.  So  that 
the  Government  paid  for  patents  will 
not  be  defaulted  to  a  private  entity  who 
would  have  the  legal  right  to  withhold 
such  a  benefit  from  the  market  or  have 
the  right  to  charge  additional  royalties 
on  that  particular  formula  of  fertilzer. 
This  was  the  protection  to  the  public 
which  we  wrote  into  the  TVA  Act. 

The  National  Health  Institute  also  has 
similar  language  to  the  language  in  this 
bill. 

Other  agencies  have  this  language. 

This  is  not  a  uniform  policy  or  prin¬ 
ciple  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Casey]  asked  a  question  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddario] 
and  he  responded  in  the  affirmative,  and 
I  respond  in  the  negative — that  it  is  not 
a  uniform  policy  between  all  the  agen¬ 
cies  of  Government  nor  is  it  a  uniform 
policy  under  the  actions  of  the  Congress 
heretofore. 

I  did  not  mention  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  This  type  of  language  is  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  Under  that  act,  the 
Government,  by  action  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  has  claimed  more 
than  1,100  patents  discovered  by  its  con¬ 
tractors.  What  did  it  do  with  those 
patents?  Those  patents  were  made 
available  to  all  of  American  industry. 

If  we  adopted  the  language  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Connecticut,  what  we  would 
do  is  to  provide  that  a  favored  contrac¬ 
tor  who  makes  a  discovery  while  spend¬ 
ing  Government  funds  woud  be  given  an 
unfair  advantage  over  the  rest  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry.  That  is  what  we  would 
do. 

But  if  we  keep  the  language  of  the  bill, 
we  will  give  to  the  Government  the  right 
to  claim  that  patent  and  to  make  it 
available  to  all  of  American  industry. 

Do  we  wish  to  make  tax  money  avail¬ 
able  to  a  favored  contractor,  in  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  which  he  makes  a  dis¬ 
covery — as  a  result  of  the  expenditure  of 
tax  money — and  have  that  discovery  re¬ 
main  his,  or  do  we  wish  to  make  that  dis¬ 
covery  available  to  all  of  American  in¬ 


dustry?  That  is  the  principle  at  stake 
today. 

Regardless  of  the  legalistic  arguments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Daddario]  the  “guts”  of  the  proposition 
is  whether  Government  money  is  to  be 
used  to  discover  patentable  devices  or 
formulas,  which  are  to  be  given  to  a 
favored  contractor  or  given  to  all  the 
American  people  through  access  of  all  of 
American  industry. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  In  the  first  proposi¬ 
tion,  when  the  gentleman  said  that  in 
the  event  the  Government  paid  all  of  the 
money  involved,  the  Government  be¬ 
comes  the  employer,  which  is  a  definition 
of  relationship  with  which  I  could  dis¬ 
agree,  but  which  is  not  important  to  the 
issue  before  us. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
could  disagree,  technically,  but  if  a  con¬ 
tractor  takes  a  contract  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  do  a  certain  job  of  research 
and  development  and  takes  pay  for  it,  he 
is  paid  for  it  and  he  does  not  need  an 
extra  bonus  in  the  form  of  a  patent, 
which  has  an  intrinsic  value  and  is  in 
effect  a  bonus. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  when  you  refer  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  paying  for  the  whole  program 
that  the  President’s  memorandum  would 
compel  the  agency  head  to  take  title. 
But  that  in  the  Senate  amendment  it 
stipulates  “In  whole  or  part”  and  where 
there  is  partial  involvement  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  degree  and  objective  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  Government  negotiates  its 
position,  and  as  it  does  so  the  agency 
head  should  have  the  flexibility  to  make 
that  determination  from  taking  title  to 
taking  something  less.  He  should  not 
be  tied  to  a  position  from  which  he  can¬ 
not  move. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  applies  to  the 
point  that  if  the  Government  decides  the 
inventor  or  the  contractor  had  prior 
knowledge  which  enabled  him  to  make 
the  invention  the  Government  could 
make  an  allowance  and  could  pay  the 
contractor.  That  is  applicable  under 
other  laws. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  We  are  trying  to  get 
that  kind  of  flexibility  into  this,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  brought 
up  the  fact  that  the  AEC  takes  such  a 
stiff  position  on  its  patents.  The  fact  is 
that  the  AEC  holds  3,000  patents.  It  has, 
however,  granted  licenses  on  more  than 
1,000 — 561  have  been  retained  by  con¬ 
tractors — 330  exclusive  licenses  have 
been  granted.  Actual  title  to  400  patents 
has  gone  to  contractors. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  con¬ 
tractor  will  be  able  to  put  up  the  devel¬ 
opment  money  to  develop  the  product 
and  to  protect  its  investment  as  it  brings 
that  product  to  the  marketplace  expendi- 
tiously  and  at  low  cost. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
knows  he  is  treating  with  a  very  compli¬ 
cated  subject,  and  the  gentleman  knows 
that  the  development  of  a  patent  is  an 
obligation  of  the  person  who  wants  to 
market  the  patent.  The  development  of 
the  patent  is  free  to  all  of  American  in¬ 


dustry  when  the  Government  makes  it 
available  to  them.  But  if  one  man  has 
a  right  to  take  a  patent  he  has  achieved 
through  the  expenditure  of  Government 
funds,  he  can  withhold  that  from  the 
market  for  17  years  if  he  wishes  to.  He 
does  not  have  to  grant  use  under  a 
royalty  right  to  any  other  developer. 
But  if  the  Government  takes  it,  then 
anyone  who  wants  to  develop  it  can 
come  to  the  Government  and  ask  for  a 
free  right  to  develop  or  to  use  as  he  sees 
fit  for  his  own  purposes. 

Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  this  has 
inured  to  the  good  of  the  Government, 
because  that  science  has  jumped  forward 
faster  than  any  other  major  science  ever 
developed.  It  has  jumped  forward  be¬ 
cause  patent  rights  were  not  allowed  to 
contractors  who  were  working  for  the 
Government,  so  that  they  could  hold 
them  or  strangle  development  of  the 
industry. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  think  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  to  recognize  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  memorandum  makes  it  necessary 
to  bring  a  patent  to  fruition  in  3  years, 
or  it  will  grant  the  license  to  others.  So 
it  is  not  a  17-year  protection  period. 

Although  there  has  been  considerable 
mention  here  of  the  suggestion  that  the 
Government  ought  to  take  title  to  the 
fruits  of  the  discovery  of  those  that  the 
Government  hires,  it  is  not  understood 
that  the  public  interest  in  a  dynamic  and 
efficient  economy  requires  that  efforts  be 
made  to  encourage  the  expeditious  de¬ 
velopment  and  civilian  use  of  these  in¬ 
ventions.  A  common  ground  of  under¬ 
standing  is  that  the  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  foster  the  fullest  exploi¬ 
tation  of  the  inventions  for  the  public 
benefit.  Only  if  we  make  it  sufficiently 
flexible  to  permit  new  inventions  to  be 
brought  quickly  to  the  marketplace  do 
we  justify  the  investment  by  the  people 
in  programs  of  research  and  development 
directed  to  national  goals.  And  only  if 
we  follow  a  reasonable  patent  policy  do 
all  our  people  benefit. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  for  3  years  any¬ 
one  who  wants  to  come  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  the  right  to  use  the  discovered 
device  as  patented.  In  the  granting  of 
competitive  bids  it  is  a  very  valuable 
thing  that  all  contractors  have  the 
right  to  use  discoveries  made  with  the 
use  of  Government  funds.  This  freedom 
to  use  Government-paid-for  patentable 
formulas  or  devices  by  all  contractors  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of 
competitive  bidders.  It  eliminates  the 
advantage  which  a  contractor  might  have 
as  a  result  of  his  obtaining  free  a  Gov¬ 
ernment-paid-for  patent  or  formula. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  listening 
rather  carefully  to  the  argument  here, 
and  it  seems  to  me  it  boils  down  to  three 
points.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  am  not  rising  in  support  of 
this  amendment  because  of  a  blind  op¬ 
position  on  this  side  and  an  attempt  to 
gut  the  bill.  I  have  served  on  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  with  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
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necticut  [Mr.  Daddario]  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress.  I  have  great  respect  for  his 
ability  and  I  know  he  is  very  knowledge¬ 
able  in  this  field  of  patents.  He  spoke  to 
me  about  his  offering  the  amendment 
earlier  in  the  day.  It  made  good  sense 
to  me  then  and  it  makes  even  better 
sense  to  me  now.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  several  arguments  that  have 
been  presented  so  far  that  we  should  dis¬ 
cuss.  This  is  a  matter  where  we  have  a 
great  difference  of  opinion.  Many  Mem¬ 
bers  agree  with  the  position  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Connecticut  and  many 
agree  with  the  position  explained  by  the 
gentleman  from  California.  This  is  ob¬ 
viously  a  matter  where  we  are  choosing 
up  sides  and  there  should  be  great  res¬ 
ervation  in  this  House  as  to  whether 
this  particular  section  ought  to  be  in 
this  bill  or  not.  That  is  one  point. 

Another  point  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  was  this:  He  said  after  all 
there  was  only  a  small  amount  of  money 
involved  as  far  as  this  particular  proposi¬ 
tion  is  concerned.  Therefore,  let  us 
ignore  it,  and  therefore,  let  us  get  on.  I 
say  that  by  his  own  argument  he  is 
making  a  good  argument  for  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut’s  [Mr.  Daddario] 
amendment,  because  if  it  really  does  not 
matter,  why  are  we  concerned  if  we  strike 
it  out  of  the  bill? 

The  third  argument — and  this  is  the 
one  that  really  concerns  me  and  ought 
to  concern  every  Member  of  this  House — 
is  this :  As  most  of  you  know,  I  have  been 
in  this  House  of  Representatives  for  only 
one  term.  This  is  the  second  term.  I 
have  heard  this  argument  again  and 
again  and  again.  When  I  hear  it,  as  I 
heard  it  from  the  majority  leader  and 
the  majority  whip,  it  makes  me  a  little 
ashamed  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  argument  goes  like  this: 
That  we  cannot  amend  the  bill  because 
we  have  to  rush  it  through  in  order  to 
get  it  on  the  President’s  desk  so  he  can 
sign  the  bill  and  get  it  enacted  into  law. 
We  are  involved  in  the  spending  of  a 
billion  dollars  eventually  as  far  as  this 
particular  bill  is  concerned  and,  of 
course,  we  will  spend  a  good  deal  more, 
really,  as  soon  as  other  people  get  their 
little  axes  girnding  with  continuing  pro¬ 
grams.  So  I  say  this:  It  makes  a  good 
deal  of  sense  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  be 
a  deliberative  body,  as  we  think  we  are, 
that  we  should  take  a  little  pride  some¬ 
times  in  the  work  we  do  here.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  amend  this  bill  in 
a  small  fashion.  Obviously  it  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  held  up  in  conference  and  we 
know  it  is  not,  because  this  amendment 
is  really  not  a  very  big  matter,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  said. 

If  we  do  have  a  viable  point  here  that 
we  have  a  disagreement  on,  upon  which 
we  are  even  now  having  hearings  in 
committee,  as  has  been  indicated  in  this 
debate  over  and  over  again,  because  it  is 
a  point  which  must  be  resolved,  then  let 
us  take  it  out  of  this  bill,  where  it  has  no 
place  to  be,  and  let  us  go  to  conference 
on  it.  It  will  be  signed  into  law  speedily 
enough,  because  the  President  wants  it, 
but,  for  heaven’s  sake,  let  us  retain  a 
little  self-respect  and  independence  as  a 
legislative  body  and  have  the  courage  to 


do  some  things  on  our  own  once  in  a 
while.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  conclude  in  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  that  all  debate  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  end  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  committee 
divided  and  there  were — ayes  131,  noes 
80. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Waggonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  opposed  to  this  bill  but  there  is  one 
principle  involved  in  this  amendment 
which  has  not  been  discussed.  What  is 
really  in  the  public  interest  and  what 
rights  will  the  businessmen  have  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted  that  his  employ¬ 
ees  will  not  have?  I  think  you  will  find 
it  standard  practice  in  private  enterprise 
that  employees  of  private  enterprise — 
and  I  take  my  hat  off  to  no  one  in  this 
Congress  as  more  of  a  champion  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  than  I  am — 
are  denied  the  rights  to  patents  which 
they  develop  as  employees  of  some  seg¬ 
ment  of  private  enterprise.  I  believe  it 
to  be  in  the  public  interest  that  patents 
developed  by  contractors  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  paid  for  by  tax 
dollars,  should  be  guided  by  the  same 
principle.  The  public  should  get  the 
benefit,  not  just  one  contractor. 

The  wording  of  this  particular  amend¬ 
ment  in  this  bill  is  not  good,  but  this  bill 
as  it  was  amended  in  the  other  body  sim¬ 
ply  gives  the  Government  as  an  employer 
the  same  right  that  a  segment  of  private 
enterprise  has  with  relation  to  one  of  its 
employees.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
The  word  “substantial”  should  be  used 
in  two  instances  to  clarify  the  fears  and 
they  are  legitimate  fears  as  to  patents 
developed  “in  part”  with  Federal  money. 
A  better  guideline  is  needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
McClory], 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
certainly  seems  to  me  that  regardless 
of  our  position  on  final  pasage  of  this 
bill  we  should  have  the  bill  in  the  best 
possible  form.  In  this  connection  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney], 
made  a  very  constructive  statement  to¬ 
day.  As  I  understand  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Connect¬ 
icut  [Mr.  Daddario],  this  would  put 
the  measure  in  a  more  acceptable  form 
consistent  with  a  patent  policy  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  Johnson  as  well 
as  by  the  late  President  Kennedy.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  follow  that 
policy  in  this  legislation. 


Furthermore,  as  I  understand  it,  this 
amendment  would  save  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer  many  millions  of  dollars. 
In  considering  this  legislation  it  would 
seem  important  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  taxpayer  who  is  going  to  pay 
the  big  bill  here.  If  we  can  salvage  a 
few  dollars  for  the  taxpayer  in  this  leg¬ 
islation  let  us  do  so  by  all  means. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan], 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddario]  and  for  the 
effort  and  study  he  has  devoted  to  this 
question.  However,  I  find  myself  in 
direct  disagreement  with  him  on  the 
basic  question  of  public  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  policy  issue 
was  admirably  stated  this  afternoon  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  the  results,  the 
fruits,  of  Government-financed  re¬ 
search?  Are  they  going  to  be  freely 
available  to  the  public  or  not? 

I  believe  that  we  must,  if  we  believe 
in  having  the  benefits  of  Government- 
financed  research  available  to  all  the 
people,  vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  302(d)  in  this 
bill,  which  the  amendment  would  strike, 
is  extremely  simple.  It  simply  provides 
that,  when  the  taxpayers’  money  is  used 
in  research,  resulting  discoveries  belong 
to  all  the  people . 

It  is  not  normal  business  practice  to 
allow  a  contractor  to  retain  title  to  in¬ 
ventions  resulting  from  his  performance 
of  a  contract.  Ordinarily,  a  contractor 
hired  to  perform  research  for  another 
firm  does  not  obtain  title  to  inventions 
he  develops  in  performing  the  contract. 
The  party  that  hires  him  determines 
which,  if  any,  of  these  inventions  should 
be  patented,  and  titles  to  any  patents 
issued  are  assigned  to  that  party.  The 
idea  that  a  research  contractor  should 
acquire  for  himself  the  right  to  exclude 
others  from  the  use  of  such  inventions 
is  itself  a  rather  interesting  invention. 

If  the  research  to  be  financed  by  this 
bill  is  intended  to  benefit  the  public  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent,  results  of 
the  research  must  be  available  to  those 
whom  the  research  is  intended  to  benefit 
in  the  first  place:  the  people  of  various 
States  and  regions.  Section  302(d) 
merely  assures  that  the  intent  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  legislation  will  be  carried 
out. 

It  has  been  argued  that  an  invention 
or  discovery  will  not  be  put  to  productive 
use  if  it  is  available  to  everyone.  No 
supporting  evidence  is  given.  Whatever 
facts  we  do  have  testify  to  the  contrary. 

There  has  been  wide  use  of  fertilizer 
improvements  developed  by  TV  A.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  processes  and  meth¬ 
ods  controlled  by  TV  A  patents  are  used 
in  the  production  of  about  two-thirds  of 
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the  granular  fertilizer  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  Also  TVA  has  li¬ 
censed  many  corporations  to  use  other 
processes  and  equipment. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  li¬ 
censed  the  leading  drug  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  under  its  penicillin 
patents. 

Under  a  patent  for  a  cotton  carding 
apparatus,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  had  issued,  by  1960,  over  11  licenses 
to  companies  in  many  areas  in  the  United 
States.  This  item,  which  cost  about 
$150,000  to  develop,  was  released  publicly 
on  March  31,  1959.  A  preliminary  eval¬ 
uation  indicates  a  potential  saving  of 
over  $40  million  annually  by  the  entire 
cotton  textile  industry. 

Industry  has  made  very  effective  use  of 
inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  public 
domain.  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  our 
free  competitive  enterprise  system  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  new  knowledge  is  freely 
available  to  all  on  a  basis  of  equality,  it 
will  be  used  and  applied  in  myriad,  in¬ 
genious  ways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  position  taken  by 
the-Committee  on  Public  Works  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  amendment  is  sound.  The 
language  of  section  302(d)  is  not  unique. 
On  page  22  of  the  report  which  accom¬ 
panies  this  bill  the  committee  explains 
very  clearly  that  this  is  language  which 
has  also  been  incorporated  in  previous 
laws,  including  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  and  Research  Act.  It  adopts  the 
patent  policy  set  forth  in  the  TVA  Act, 
the  Coal  Research  and  Development  Act, 
the  Helium  Gas  Act,  the  Saline  Water 
Act,  the  Water  Resources  Act,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  interest  re¬ 
quires  that  the  results  of  publicly  fi¬ 
nanced  research  be  made  freely  available 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  The 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  King]  . 

(Mr.  KING  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  make  clear  my  intention  to  support 
the  present  bill  on  final  passage.  I  rise, 
however,  to  support  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DaddarioL 

This  amendment  in  effect  deletes  from 
the  text  of  the  bill  as  amendment  added 
to  the  original  Senate  bill  by  the  other 
body  during  the  course  of  its  debate 
thereon. 

The  material  which  was  added  by  the 
other  body,  and  which  we  are  here  seek¬ 
ing  to  delete,  provides  in  effect  that  the 
patents  resulting  from  research  effort 
done  under  Government  contract,  will  be 
made  available  to  the  general  public.  Al¬ 
though  this  provision  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  rough-and-ready  justice,  its  im¬ 
plications  in  my  opinion  are  pernicious 
and  strike  a  serious  blow  at  our  entire 
patent  system. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  patent, 
as  such,  is  worth  nothing  without  the 
accompanying  exclusiveness  guaranteed 


to  it  by  the  Constitution.  What  many 
people  overlook  is  that  it  takes  a  lot  of 
money  plus  the  incurring  of  serious  risks, 
to  develop  a  basic  invention  to  the  point 
where  it  can  be  used  commercially.  Un¬ 
less  a  man  is  prepared  to  spend  that 
money,  the  patent  is  valueless.  And  un¬ 
less  that  man  is  guaranteed  the  right  to 
exclusive  use,  he  won’t  spend  the  money. 

Perhaps  I  could  use  an  analogy  which 
would  appeal  to  my  colleagues  from  min¬ 
ing  States.  When  a  man  perfects  a  min¬ 
ing  claim  on  the  public  domain  he  knows 
that  the  claim  is  worthless  unless  it  can 
be  developed.  The  development  may 
cost  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  It  consists  in  blocking  out  the 
ore,  to  make  certain  that  the  eventual 
mining  operation  will  bring  in  paydirt, 
instead  of  just  dirt. 

In  the  same  way,  a  patent  needs  to  be 
developed.  It  has  to  be  carefully  adapt¬ 
ed  to  commercial  needs,  which  adapta¬ 
tion  may  take  months,  or  years  of  time. 
To  turn  a  patent  over  to  the  public  at 
large,  without  giving  to  any  one  man  the 
assurance  that  he  can  enjoy  a  proprie¬ 
tary  interest  therein  during  the  long, 
tedious  development  process,  is  in  effect 
to  consign  the  patent  to  the  gathering  of 
dust  on  some  shelf  in  the  upstairs  attic 
of  a  Government  office.  What  I  am  say¬ 
ing,  in  effect,  is  that  to  make  a  patent 
available  to  everybody  is  to  make  it  ef¬ 
fectively  available  to  nobody. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  now  establish  the  policy  of  deny¬ 
ing  to  a  contractor  the  fruit  of  his  own 
inventive  genius,  simply  because  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  performing  a  Government 
contract  at  the  time  he  perfected  the 
invention,  then  a  shattering  blow  would 
be  struck  at  the  heart  of  our  patent 
system.  I  would  implore  my  colleagues 
to  consider  this  matter  very  carefully. 

There  is  yet  another  argument  to  con¬ 
sider.  When  the  Government  goes  to  a 
prospective  contractor  to  procure  a  con¬ 
tract  for  research  and  development,  it 
does  so  because  that  contractor  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  his  field.  If  he  is  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  Government  contract  to 
surrender  to  the  public  the  fruit  of  any 
invention  made  by  him  while  performing 
that  contract  within  his  field  of  expertise, 
he  will  be  extremely  reluctant  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  contract  in  the  first  place.  The 
reason  is  apparent.  A  patent  owned  by 
the  Government,  or  the  public,  would 
greatly  restrict  his  own  efforts  during 
the  years  to  follow.  It  would  constitute 
a  blockade  across  the  path  of  his  own 
projected  research  and  development. 
Patents  are  cumulative.  They  build  up 
one  on  top  of  the  other.  The  party  who 
controls  the  foundation  or  basic  patent 
also  controls  the  subsequent  perfecting 
patents  which  are  built  upon  that  foun¬ 
dation.  So  if  the  Government  owns  the 
basic  patent  on  an  invention  which  falls 
within  the  general  area  in  which  the 
contractor  is  an  expert,  that  ownership 
would  tend  to  block  off  a  whole  avenue 
of  future  research  into  which  the  con¬ 
tractor  might  otherwise  proceed.  In 
other  words,  by  our  shortsighted  policy, 
we  would  be  depriving  the  Nation  of  the 
golden  eggs  of  future  inventiveness  by 
killing  the  goose  of  present  incentive. 


Let  me  remind  my  „  colleagues,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  President’s  memo¬ 
randum,  which  this  amendment  seeks  to 
establish  as  controlling,  provides  ample 
governmental  safeguards.  Under  all 
chcumstances  the  Government  will  re¬ 
tain  an  exclusive  irrevocable  license  to 
use  the  patented  process  or  invention,  or 
to  sublicense  it  to  any  party  and  for  any 
purpose.  Where  the  Government  feels 
that  the  security  interest  of  the  Nation 
requires  retention  of  the  patent  by  the 
Government,  then  it  shall  be  retained. 

What  we  are  asking  for,  in  other  words, 
is  a  flexible  rule,  that  will  allow  the 
agency  head  the  right  to  take  title  or 
not,  according  to  the  circumstances. 

I  strongly  urge  this  body  to  support 
the  proposed  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Jones]  . 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  hope  the  committee  will  rest 
upon  the  assurances  given  today  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cel- 
ler]  ,  that  there  will  be  full  and  extensive 
consideration  of  this  most  important 
problem. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  discussion  and  debate  of 
this  bill  since  Monday  noon.  There  has 
been  ample  opportunity  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  to  examine  every 
aspect  of  this  bill.  It  has  been  given 
thorough  and  careful  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
through  your  deliberations  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  that  we  can 
get  about  the  business  of  passing  this 
bill  within  the  next  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Daddario] . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 
All  time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Daddario]. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  “noes” 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Jones  of 
Alabama  and  Mr.  Daddario. 

The  Committee  divided ;  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  91,  noes 
151. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment.  The  Clerk  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  Page 
37,  line  10,  after  “expenses”  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “attributable  to  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  counties,  parts  of  counties,  or  other 
political  subdivisions  within  the  region.” 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  going 
by  the  desk  a  few  minutes  ago,  having 
witnessed  this  last  vote  and  the  votes 
on  all  other  amendments  offered  to  this 
bill,  a  Member  said,  “It  now  looks  like 
we  have  the  great  stampede  rather  than 
the  Great  Society.” 

In  my  opinion,  what  has  happened 
here  in  the  last  3  days  and  what  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  happen  with  reference  to 
the  last  of  these  amendments  is  a  trav¬ 
esty  on  the  legislative  process  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  There  is  no  higher  honor  that  a 
man  can  have  than  to  serve  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
more  serious  responsibility.  But  the 
travesty  which  faces  all  of  us,  in  the 
minority  as  well  as  in  the  majority,  is 
when  we  hear,  “regardless  of  merit,  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  being  right,  your  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  defeated  here.” 

It  finally  came  out  on  this  last  amend¬ 
ment.  The  orders  are,  “Get  this  bill  to 
the  White  House  and  get  it  there  today, 
regardless  of  what  is  in  it.” 

Clap  if  you  will.  I  repeat,  this  is  a 
travesty  on  the  legislative  process,  that 
this  body  should  rubber  stamp  a  bill  of 
this  significance,  in  which  three  major 
amendments  were  made  on  the  floor  in 
the  other  body  without  too  much  discus¬ 
sion,  and  numerous  other  amendments 
were  made  in  committee  by  the  other 
body,  yet  we  are  forced  to  accept  it,  rub¬ 
ber  stamp  it,  regardless. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  of  an 
amendment  that  I  think  has  merit  . 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  suppose  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  to  establish  a  unicameral  leg¬ 
islature  here  in  the  Capitol,  just  as  the 
Supreme  Coui’t  appears  to  be  trying  to  do 
with  our  State  legislatures? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  distinction  between 
and  the  quality  of  the  power  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  and  within  the 
legislative  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  becomes  pretty  fuzzy  when  the 
Members  of  the  House  do  not  consider 
these  matters  based  on  the  merits  there¬ 
of,  instead,  rather,  they  are  instructed 
that  the  action  of  the  other  body  be 
nxbberstamped.  Perhaps  some  will  take 
issue  with  this  and  I  would  not  be  a  bit 
surprised.  But  I  would  say  in  good  con¬ 
science  as  to  a  number  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  offered  in  good  faith  in  order  to 
try  to  make  a  better  bill  out  of  a  bad  one 
that  our  efforts  in  good  faith  are  being 
turned  down  summarily,  as  in  the  last 
vote,  which  is  probably  the  best  evidence 
of  it. 

Let  us  take  this  amendment,  for  in¬ 
stance.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
opinion  as  to  the  validity  or  soundness 
of  it.  This  is  what  this  amendment 
does.  Under  the  bill,  as  written,  for 
local  development  districts,  as  shown  on 
page  37,  the  Federal  Government  can  pay 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  administrative 
expenses  of  such  districts.  Now  these 
local  development  districts  do  not  have 
to  be  within  Appalachia.  I  can  cite  you 
an  example.  Let  us  take  Pennsylvania 
for  instance.  Let  us  say  a  district  is 


formed  containing  some  13  counties  out¬ 
side  of  Appalachia  and  1  county  inside 
Appalachia.  Without  my  amendment, 
even  though  there  is  only  1  county  out 
of  14  in  Appalachia — without  my  amend¬ 
ment  75  percent  of  the  administrative 
costs  for  the  entire  14-county  program 
could  be  paid  out  of  this  so-called  Appa¬ 
lachia  bill.  Even  though  13  of  those  14 
counties  are  outside  of  Appalachia  and 
even  though  13  of  those  counties  may 
not  be  depressed. 

My  amendment  makes  Federal  funds 
available  to  pay  for  only  those  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses  which  are  attributable 
to  the  economic  development  of  areas 
within  Appalachia.  I  would  not  think 
anyone  would  argue  about  such  an 
amendment  because  otherwise  in  order 
to  get  Federal  money  to  finance  these 
districts,  even  where  it  is  not  needed,  all 
they  will  have  to  do  is  to  get  a  little 
comer  of  Appalachia  or  make  the  whole 
rest  of  the  State,  if  they  want  to  or  all 
portions  of  it  a  development  district  and 
the  Federal  Government  digs  up  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cost.  That  is  not  light.  You 
know  it  is  not  light.  I  hope  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  constrained  to 
take  some  note  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  just  said.  The  gentle¬ 
man  has  used  some  rather  colorful 
language.  He  has  talked  about  a  tra¬ 
vesty  of  the  legislative  processes.  He  has 
talked  about  rubberstamping.  Yet,  I  am 
wondering  whether  or  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  not  really  confessing  that  he  has 
failed  to  make  a  case  for  himself  and  for 
his  substitute  and  for  the  many  amend¬ 
ments  that  he  has  offered  here  during  the 
last  2  days. 

What  does  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
mean  by  “rubberstamp”?  The  gentle¬ 
man  offered  a  substitute  yesterday.  That 
was  fully  debated.  I  do  not  believe  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  this  bill,  made 
any  effort  whatsoever  to  cut  the  gentle¬ 
man  off.  He  has  had  all  the  time  he 
wanted.  The  vote  came  and  his  sub¬ 
stitute  was  defeated  rather  overwhelm¬ 
ingly. 

Then  thereafter  on  yesterday  the 
gentleman  offered  four  or  five  or  six  other 
amendments.  Each  one  was  defeated. 

Today  the  gentleman  has  offered  a 
series  of  amendments  and  so  far  as  I 
know  the  only  amendment  upon  which 
time  for  debate  was  limited  was  one 
offered  by  one  of  our  Democratic  col¬ 
leagues  on  this  side  of  the  asile,  and  that 
limitation  of  time  only  came  after  there 
had  been  substantial  and  full  debate. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  there  is  any 
rubberstamp,  I  do  not  know  where  it  is. 

On  Monday  last,  before  we  began  de¬ 
bate  on  this  bill,  the  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  were  considered  by  the  House, 
and  on  that  Consent  Calendar  there  was 
a  bill  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  which  was  passed  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent.  I  presume  that  one  might 
call  that  rubberstamping.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  gentleman  has  of¬ 
fered  amendment  after  amendment  for 
2  days  and  he  has  talked  more  on  this 
bill  than  everybody  else  put  together  and 


he  has  been  defeated  on  every  amend¬ 
ment. 

You  know  it  reminds  me  of  the  days 
when  I  was  growing  up  in  politics.  I 
grew  up  in  an  area  where  we  used  to  have 
organized  politics.  My  friends  and 
sometimes  my  opponents  would  go  out 
and  seek  the  support  of  the  organizations. 
If  they  did  not  get  the  support  of  the 
organizations,  then  suddenly  they  would 
become  very  independent  and  condemn 
the  organizations. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  on  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  side  this  year  have  a  very  united 
party.  We  are  Democrats  and  we  are 
proud  to  be  Democrats.  We  have  had 
very  few  fights  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
We  have  been  united  in  our  leadership. 
We  have  sought  to  consult  with  our  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  issues  confronting  the  country. 
We  seek  to  stand  behind  our  President 
in  the  grave  international  crisis  facing 
the  world.  We  seek  to  support  domestic 
proposals  which  we  believe  good  for  the 
advancement  of  our  country.  We  will 
continue  to  do  so  despite  what  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  may  think  about  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
in  proclaiming  that  he  has  witnessed  a 
frustration  of  the  legislative  process,  or 
words  to  that  effect,  is  reading  into  this 
situation  something  that  simply  does 
no  exist. 

The  fact  that  we  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  have  pointed  out,  and  correctly 
pointed  out,  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  would  considerably  delay  pass¬ 
age  of  the  bill  does  not  mean  that  such 
delay  would  improve  the  bill.  Nor  can 
anyone  properly  infer  that  because  we 
are  cautioning  against  such  delay  we  are 
objecting  to  amendments  which  might 
improve  this  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  has  correctly 
advised  that  this  whole  matter  of  patent 
rights  is  before  his  committee  and  is 
properly  before  his  committee. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
that  we  are  moving  this  bill  not  because 
we  have  not  properly  considered  any 
amendment.  We  are  moving  this  bill  be¬ 
cause  this  bill  has  been  properly  con¬ 
sidered  and  should  be  adopted  and  sent 
to  the  President  today. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman;  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  should  like  to  state,  in  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  that  we  in 
the  minority,  140  strong,  have  no  illu¬ 
sions  about  our  ability  to  prevent  the 
overwhelming  Democratic  Congress 
from  working  its  will  on  legislation  in 
this  89th  Congress. 

But  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the 
members  of  the  majority  that  we  will 
continue  to  offer  alternatives  when  we 
feel  alternatives  are  necessary  to  the 
programs  of  the  great  planned  society. 

I  believe  that  this  is  part  of  our  rep¬ 
resentative  form  of  government,  and 
that  we  should  continue  to  offer  these 
alternatives  whenever  and  wherever 
there  is  a  need  for  such  alternatives. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  has  very 
ably  set  forth  a  Republican  alternative 
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that  is  necessary  to  the  Appalachia  leg¬ 
islation  proposed  by  the  administration. 

This  Republican  alternative  justifi¬ 
ably  and  necessarily  eliminates  the 
pockets  of  prosperity  in  Appalachia  and 
places  a  priority  on  the  pockets  of  pov¬ 
erty  wherever  they  exist  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  regional 
approach.  It  is  the  Republican  ap¬ 
proach,  the  minority  party’s  approach 
to  this  very  important  problem. 

While  we  have  no  illusions  about  our 
ability  to  carry  votes  in  this  89th  Con¬ 
gress,  we  intend  to  continue  to  set  forth 
our  position  on  each  and  every  issue 
when  we  feel  that  the  minority  party 
should  offer  an  alternative  proposal. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Flor¬ 
ida  for  carrying  out  that  responsibility 
of  the  minority  party  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  seen  the  light  in 
the  heavens  and  I  have  joined  the  great 

stampede. 

It  is  a  nice  and  fitting  term  the  mi¬ 
nority  has  coined — the  great  stampede. 
We  do  look  forward  to  a  Great  Society. 
It  is  a  vision  of  a  better  world.  No 
longer  a  street  with  one  side  lighted  and 
the  other  darkened.  No  longer  a  coun¬ 
try,  as  we  envision  it,  where  some  little 
children  go  to  bed  every  night  hungry 
and  nobody  cares.  Yes,  it  is  a  vision  we 
follow  to  make  come  true.  We  have  seen 
the  light  in  the  heavens  and  we  have 
joined  the  great  stampede. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  what 
I  came  into  the  well  to  say.  I  came  here 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land]  and  all  of  the  others  on  the 
opposing,  minority  side.  You  made  a 
damn  good  fight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  heard  a 
better  debate  on  both  sides  than  has 
been  had  on  this  bill.  We  have  wit¬ 
nessed  here  the  highest  expression  of 
debate.  But,  in  closing,  let  me  say  to 
the  leaders  on  the  Republican  side  that 
you  leave  the  field  of  battle  scarred,  it 
is  true,  but  with  the  admiration  of  all 
of  us  on  this  side.  Nobody  could  have 
fought  better.  We  are  mighty  glad  to 
have  you  with  us.  You  make  us  proud 
of  this  House  of  Representatives.  You 
are  such  able  fighters  and  you  lose  so 
graciously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  IV - APPROPRIATIONS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations 
authorized  in  section  201  for  the  Appalachian 
development  highway  system,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1967,  to  be  available  until 
expended,  no,t  to  exceed  $252,400,000  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

Applicable  Labor  Standards 

Sec.  402.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em¬ 
ployed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  in¬ 


cluding  painting  and  decorating,  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  financially 
assisted  through  the  Federal  funds  authorized 
under  this  Act,  shah  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con¬ 
struction  in  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  TJ.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re¬ 
organization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
F.R.  3176,  64  Stat.  1267,  5  U.S.C.  133— 133z- 
15) ,  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 1934, 
as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40 
U.S.C.  276(c) ) . 

Definition  of  Appalachian  Region 

Sec-403.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “Ap¬ 
palachian  region”  or  “the  region”  means  that 
area  of  the  eastern  United  States  consisting 
of  the  following  counties  (including  any 
political  subdivision  located  within  such 
area)  : 

In  Alabama,  the  counties  of  Bibb,  Blount, 
Calhoun,  Chambers,  Cherokee,  Chilton,  Clay, 
Cleburne,  Colbert,  Coosa,  Cullman,  De  Kalb, 
Elmore,  Etowah,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  Lauderdale,  Lawrence,  Limestone, 
Madison,  Marion,  Marshall,  Morgan,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Saint  Clair,  Shelby,  Talladega,  Talla¬ 
poosa,  Tuscaloosa,  Walker,  and  Winston; 

In  Georgia,  the  counties  of  Banks,  Barrow, 
Bartow,  Carroll,  Catoosa,  Chattooga,  Chero¬ 
kee,  Dade,  Dawson,  Douglas,  Fannin,  Floyd, 
Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gilmer,  Gordon,  Gwinnett, 
Habersham,  Hall,  Haralson,  Heard,  Jackson, 
Lumpkin,  Madison,  Murray,  Paulding,  Pick¬ 
ens,  Polk,  Rabun,  Stephens,  Towns,  Union, 
Walker,  White,  and  Whitfield;  - 

In  Kentucky,  the  counties  of  Adair,  Bath, 
Bell,  Boyd,  Breathitt,  Carter,  Casey,  Clark, 
Clay,  Clinton,  Cumberland,  Elliott,  Estill, 
Fleming,  Floyd,  Garrard,  Green,  Greenup, 
Harlan,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Knott,  Knox, 
Laurel,  Lawrence,  Lee,  Leslie,  Letcher,  Lewis, 
Lincoln,  McCreary,  Madison,  Magoffin,  Martin, 
Menifee,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Ows¬ 
ley,  Perry,  Pike,  Powell,  Pulaski,  Rockcastle, 
Rowan,  Russell,  Wayne,  Whitley,  and  Wolfe; 

In  Maryland,  the  counties  of  Allegany, 
Garrett,  and  Washington; 

In  North  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  Alleghany,  Ashe,  Avery,  Buncombe, 
Burke,  Caldwell,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Davie, 
Forsyth,  Graham,  Haywood,  Henderson, 
Jackson,  McDowell,  Macon,  Madison,  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Polk,  Rutherford,  Stokes,  Surry,  Swain, 
Transylvania,  Watauga,  Wilkes,  Yadkin,  and 
Yancey; 

In  Ohio,  the  counties  of  Adams,  Athens, 
Belmont,  Brown,  Carroll,  Clermont,  Coshoc¬ 
ton,  Gallia,  Guernsey,  Harrison,  Highland, 
Hocking,  Holmes,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Law¬ 
rence,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Muskingum, 
Noble,  Perry,  Pike,  Ross,  Scioto,  Tuscarawas, 
Vinton,  and  Washington; 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Blair, 
Bradford,  Butler,  Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon, 
Centre,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  Fayette,  Forest,  Ful¬ 
ton,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson, 
Juniata,  Lackawanna,  Lawrence,  Luzerne, 
Lycoming.  McKean,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Monroe, 
Montour,  Northumberland,  Perry,  Pike,  Pot¬ 
ter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder,  Somerset,  Sullivan, 
Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  War¬ 
ren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Westmoreland,  and 
Wyoming; 

In  South  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Ander¬ 
son,  Cherokee,  Greenville,  Oconee,  Pickens, 
and  Spartanburg; 

In  Tennessee,  the  counties  of  Anderson, 
Bledsoe,  Blount,  Bradley,  Campbell,  Carter, 
Claiborne,  Clay,  Cocke,  Coffee,  Cumberland, 
De  Kalb,  Fentress,  Franklin,  Grainger, 
Greene,  Grundy,  Hamblen,  Hamilton,  Han¬ 
cock,  Hawkins,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Johnson, 
Knox,  Loudon,  McMinn,  Macon,  Marion, 
Meigs,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Overton,  Pickett, 
Polk,  Putnam,  Rhea,  Roane,  Scott,  Sequat¬ 


chie,  Sevier,  Smith,  Sullivan,  Unicoi,  Union, 
Van  Buren,  Warren,  Washington,  and  White; 

In  Virginia,  the  counties  of  Alleghany, 
Bath,  Bland,  Botetourt,  Buchanan,  Carroll, 
Craig,  Dickenson,  Floyd,  Giles,  Grayson, 
Highland,  Lee,  Pulaski,  Russell,  Scott,  Smyth, 
Tazewell,  Washington,  Wise,  and  Wythe; 

All  the  counties  of  West  Virginia: 
Provided,  That  the  Commission  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  study  and  consider, 
in  consultation  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  or  an  appropriate  official 
or  officials  designated  by  him,  the  inclusion 
of  such  counties  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  are  contiguous  to  the  Appalachian  region 
as  defined  in  this  section  and  counties  con¬ 
tiguous  thereto  in  the  Appalachian  region 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  if  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  decide  after  such  consultation, 
that  these  counties  share  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  characteristics  of  the  region,  and  that 
the  inclusion  of  these  counties  would  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  set  forth  in  sec¬ 
tion  2,  then  the  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  invite  the  State  of  New  York 
to  participate  in  the  Commission  on  an  ap¬ 
propriate  basis:  Provided  further,  That  the 
Commission  may  extend  the  invitation  to  the 
State  of  New  York  for  inclusion  of  such  of 
the  described  counties  the  inclusion  of  which 
would  further  the  purposes  of  the  Act:  And 
provided  further,  That  if  such  invitation  is 
duly  accepted  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
those  counties  shall  be  included  in  “the 
region”  or  "the  Appalachian  region”  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Severability 

Sec.  404.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  pro¬ 
vision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Termination 

Sec.  405.  This  Act  shall  cease  to  be  in 
effect  on  July  1, 1971. 

Mr.  CRAMER  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  In  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  graciousness  of  the  mi¬ 
nority,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  IV  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BALDWIN 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baldwin:  On 
page  45,  after  line,  2,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

“Prohibition  of  Approval  of  Certain  Programs 

for  Areas  Which  Are  Neither  Areas  of  Sub¬ 
stantial  Unemployment  Nor  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Areas 

“Sec.  404.  No  grant  may  be  made  pursuant 
to  any  authorization  contained  in  section 
202,  203,  204,  205  (a)  or  (b),  211,  212,  213, 
214,  or  302  of  this  Act  to  carry  out  a  project 
in  any  area  unless,  on  the  date  such  project 
is  finally  approved  for  assistance  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  administering  such  assistance,  such 
area  is  qualified  as  an  “eligible  area”  within 
the  meaning  of  section  3(a)  of  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act.” 

And  renumber  sections  404  and  405  and 
any  reference  thereto  as  405  and  406,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  not  in  any  affect  the 
road  program.  I  recognize  that  the  road 
program  would  have  to  be  built  in  some 
kind  of  consecutive  order  even  though  it 
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might  go  through  a  county  that  in  itself 
may  not  be  depressed.  But  this  section 
does  provide  that  all  other  sections  of 
the  bill,  the  ones  that  would  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  aid  to  airports  or  additional  aid 
to  sewers  or  additional  aid  to  something 
else  would  only  apply  to  those  counties 
in  Appalachia  that  actually  meet  the 
definition  of  a  depressed  county  under 
the  public  works  acceleration  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  map  shows  all  the 
counties  in  the  United  States  according 
to  the  July  1,  1964  tabulation  that  met 
the  test  of  he  public  works  acceleration 
bill.  Under  that  bill  all  counties  that 
were  included  as  depressed  counties  un¬ 
der  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  are 
shown  either  in  dark  green  or  light  green 
and  cei'tain  additional  counties  that 
meet  the  test  of  surplus  unemployment 
under  the  public  works  acceleration  bill 
are  included  in  gold. 

All  counties  in  Appalachia,  under  my 
amendment,  that  meet  this  test  of  de¬ 
pressed  countries  would  be  included  and 
would  receive  all  these  supplementary 
assistance  funds.  But  there  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  definition,  as  of  Febru¬ 
ary  10,  1965,  of  the  360  counties  in  the 
regional  definition  of  Appalachia,  76 
counties  that  do  not  meet  any  of  these 
tests  and  are  not  depressed.  They  in¬ 
clude  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  the 
county  that  has  the  highest  per  capita 
income  of  any  county  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  They  include  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  the  county  that  has 
the  highest  per  capita  income  in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  Personally  I  do  not 
believe,  when  we  are  aiming  a  rifle  at  a 
specific  problem,  that  we  should  force 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  that 
themselves  have  depressed  counties  to 
pay  taxes  to  provide  a  whole  series  of 
special  benefits  to  76  counties  just  be¬ 
cause  they  happen  to  be  within  a  defined 
region  of  Appalachia  even  though  they 
themselves  are  not  depressed. 

So  all  that  my  amendment  does  is  to 
state  that  for  these  special  assistance 
programs,  other  than  for  highways,  the 
counties  in  Appalachia  would  still  indi¬ 
vidually  have  to  meet  the  test  of  the 
public  works  acceleration  bill  before 
they  could  qualify  for  all  these  special 
assistance  programs,  so  that  other  de¬ 
pressed  counties  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  would  not  have  to  pay  ad¬ 
ditional  taxes  unnecessarily  and  without 
justification.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
only  reasonable  and  proper  and  I  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  effect  of  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  at  this  time  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baldwin],  It  is  identi¬ 
cal  to  the  amendment  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  offered  in  the  full  committee  at  the 
time  of  the  markup  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  if 
adopted  would  destroy  the  entire  re¬ 
gional  concept  of  this  bill.  It  would 
destroy  the  possibility  to  have  an  organ¬ 
ized  and  well-coordinated  approach  to 
the  basic  facilities  requirements  of  this 
Appalachian  region. 


Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  is  true  that 
there  are  some  counties  in  the  Appala¬ 
chian  region  that  do  not  meet  the  strict 
criteria  of  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  I  believe  one  needs  only  to  look 
at  the  statistics  of  the  per  capita  income 
of  the  counties  which  the  gentleman  as 
proposed  in  his  amendment  would  elimi¬ 
nate,  and  compare  them  with  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  per  capita  income  in  the 
counties  which  his  amendment  would 
preserve  and  see  what  a  hairline  dif¬ 
ference  there  is  between  many  of  those 
counties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  average  per  capita 
income  of  the  counties  which  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  would  keep  in  the 
bill  is  approximately  $1,411.  The  aver¬ 
age  per  capita  income  of  the  counties 
which  his  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
discard  and  put  out  of  the  bill  is  approx¬ 
imately  $1,425.  Thus,  you  have  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  per  capita  income  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  only  about  $14  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  would  have  us  destroy  the 
entire  regional  approach  to  this  bill  by 
knocking  out  these  60  counties  where 
the  average  person  makes  $14  more  in  a 
year’s  time  than  he  does  in  the  counties 
that  the  gentleman  is  willing  to  have 
stay  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  that  this  amendment, 
like  the  other,  was  carefully  considered 
in  the  committee.  It  was  rejected  by 
the  committee,  with  some  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  gentleman’s  own  party 
voting  to  reject  it.  They  have  voted 
against  the  amendments  that  have  been 
offered  by  the  opposition  throughout 
today.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  this 
bill  is  coming  through  without  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  because 
in  my  experience  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  has  been  the  best- 
prepared  piece  of  legislation  that  I  have 
seen  come  through  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  It  is  the  result  not  only 
of  years  of  work  by  the  Regional  Com¬ 
mission,  participated  in  by  11  Gover¬ 
nors  and  their  staffs,  but  it  is  the  result 
also  of  several  years  of  consideration  by 
congressional  committees.  We  sat  down 
and  worked  by  the  hour  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  administration  to  try  to 
frame  language  that  would  stand  up 
under  attack. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  our  difference 
with  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
with  regard  to  the  amendments  that 
were  proposed  has  been  directed  to  the 
points  that  we  felt  were  adequately  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  language  as  contained  in  the 
bill  or  were  covered  by  the  language  as 
contained  in  the  report  accompanying 
the  bill.  We  have  felt  that  most  of  these 
amendments  that  have  been  proposed 
were  not  necessary  to  this  legislation. 
However,  we  feel  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Baldwin!  would  be  destructive 
of  the  entire  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  its 
defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin]  . 


The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  ( demanded  by  Mr.  Baldwin)  there 
were — ayes  65,  noes  172. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  offered  by  mr.  m’ewen 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McEwen:  On 
page  44,  line  9,  strike  out  “such  counties’’ 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  and  in¬ 
cluding  “Act”  on  line  13  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “the  following  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 
Clinton,  Delaware,  Essex,  Franklin,  Fulton. 
Greene,  Hamilton,  Montgomery,  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Schenectady,  and  Schoharie”. 

On  page  44,  line  19,  strike  out  “Provided 
further,”  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
and  including  the  colon  at  the  end  of  line  22. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  solely  in  the  hope  that 
one  freshman  Congressman  might  pos¬ 
sibly  fare  as  well  as  a  freshman  Senator 
in  the  other  body.  My  amendment  is 
directed  to  the  amendment  offered  on 
the  floor  of  the  other  body  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  other 
body,  as  set  forth  on  pages  44  and  45  of 
this  bill,  calls  for  the  inclusion  of  cer¬ 
tain  unnamed  counties  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  the  Appalachian  region. 
These  counties  are  neither  Appalachian 
nor  are  they  depressed.  They  were  sub¬ 
sequently  identified  in  the  proceedings  in 
the  other  body  as  being  13  counties.  An 
examination  of  the  map  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Baldwin]  will  indicate  that 
only  1  of  the  13  counties  in  this  amend¬ 
ment  approved  by  the  other  body  is  Ac¬ 
celerated  Public  Works  or  Area  Redevel¬ 
opment  Act  eligible. 

As  contained  in  this  bill,  it  calls  for 
the  inclusion  of  an  indefinite  area  con¬ 
tiguous  to  Appalachia  but  identified 
in  the  proceedings  as  13  counties.  One 
of  these  counties,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Robi¬ 
son]  yesterday,  has  asked  specifically  to 
be  excluded  from  the  amendment. 

My  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
remove  any  question  as  to  what  counties 
in  the  State  of  New  York  are  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Appalachia  region  by  in¬ 
cluding  12  specific  counties,  9  of  which 
counties  lie  in  the  Catskill  and  Adiron¬ 
dack  region  and  are  geographically  a 
part  of  Appalachia. 

Nine  counties  are  up  to  Accelerated 
Public  Works  and  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  standards  as  depressed  counties. 

Of  the  other  two  counties  included  in 
here,  one  is  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  State,  in  the  area  adjacent  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
eligible.  The  other  is  in  the  Appalachia 
region  adjacent  to  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
third  is  such  a  small  county  I  am  advised 
there  are  no  figures  available  on  unem¬ 
ployment  in  this  county  of  some  3,000 
people. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  is 
to  clarify  the  matter  of  New  York’s  be¬ 
ing  able  to  come  into  this  program  by 
striking  out  the  section  providing  that 
the  Commission  may  extend  an  invita- 
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tion  to  the  State  of  New  York  to  partic¬ 
ipate.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  clarify  the  meaning  of  that  part 
of  New  York  to  be  included,  spelling  out 
the  counties  that  are  most  needy. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  actual  names  of  the  counties 
involved  will  not  be  included  in  the  bill 
and  the  Congress  will  have  nothing  to 
say  as  to  what  the  actual  counties  in¬ 
volved  shall  be? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  connection  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Kennedy 
in  the  other  body,  of  the  13  counties  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  included  but  not  named,  of 
those  13  counties  one  of  them  is  a  de¬ 
pressed  area  and  12  of  them  are  not. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  reason  or  justification  why 
in  the  world  those  counties  rather  than 
the  ones  the  gentleman  suggests  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  know  of  no  standard 
or  criteria  being  used  in  determining 
their  eligibility  for  this  program. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  amazing  to  me 
that  our  committee  or  the  other  body, 
but  particularly  our  committee,  should 
included  counties  in  New  York  which  do 
not  have  depressed  area  problems  and 
purposely  and  intentionally  exclude 
counties  such  as  contained  in  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment,  that  do  have  them. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  On  its 
surface  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  change  proposed  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  McEwen]. 
The  counties  which  he  lists  are  indeed 
suffering  from  unemployment  and  they 
do  need  help.  One  of  them  is  included 
in  my  own  district,  Montgomery  County, 
and  it  is  unfortunately  not  included  in 
the  13  counties  now  covered  by  the  bill 
as  a  result  of  the  amendment  adopted 
in  the  Senate  sponsored  by  the  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senators  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  JavitsL 

It  is  also  true  that  some  of  the  13  New 
York  counties  now  covered  by  the  Ken- 
nedy-Javits  amendment  are  not  suffer¬ 
ing  from  unemployment  and  are  not  eli¬ 
gible  for  assistance  under  the  area  re¬ 
development  program  or  the  accelerated 
public  works  legislation.  Of  the  13 
counties  covered  by  the  Kennedy-Javits 
amendment  3  are  in  my  congressional 
district,  Chenango,  Cortland,  and  Otsego. 
Of  these  only  Otsego  is  currently  listed 
as  an  unemployment  area,  eligible  for 
help  under  the  APW  bill.  In  fact  neither 
Cortland  nor  Chenango  has  ever  been 
listed  as  suffering  from  unemployment. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
this  amendment  because  I  am  realistic 
enough  to  recognize  that  any  change  in 
the  New  York  State  areas  proposed  for 


inclusion  in  this  bill  might  well  jeopard¬ 
ize  the  whole  matter  of  including  our 
State  at  all. 

If  the  debate  on  this  legislation  during 
these  past  3  days  has  made  anything 
clear  it  is  that  this  bill  is  a  regional  bill. 
The  criterion  for  inclusion  within  the 
Appalachian  region  is  not  primarily  eco¬ 
nomic,  but  geographic. 

Counties  that  are  not  suffering  from 
unemployment  have  been  included  to 
round  out  the  region  as  a  whole,  and  so 
that  development  in  relatively  pros¬ 
perous  areas  can  help  to  boost  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  less  prosperous  parts  of  the  over¬ 
all  area.  And  other  counties  that  are 
suffering  from  unemployment  have  been 
left  out  simply  because  they  are  not  geo¬ 
graphically  a  part  of  the  Appalachian 
region. 

I  do  not  believe  the  point  has  been 
made  sufficiently  clear  here  this  after¬ 
noon,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  parts  of  New 
York  State  have  always  been  regarded 
geographically  as  part  of  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  region.  In  fact  when  the  first  legis¬ 
lative  proposals  were  made  back  in  1961, 
those  southern  areas  of  New  York  which 
have  always  been  considered  part  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  chain  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  preliminary  discussions  and 
planning  on  the  legislation.  These  were, 
in  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  same  13 
counties  which  were  mentioned  in  the 
Seriate  debate  the  other  day  and  for 
which  the  door  has  now  been  opened  by 
the  Kennedy-Javits  amendment.  Rut  in 
1962  Governor  Rockefeller  made  it  clear 
that  he  did  not  wish  New  York  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program,  and  so  New 
York’s  counties  were  dropped  from  fur¬ 
ther  legislative  planning.  And  when  you 
look  at  a  map  of  the  area  covered  by  this 
bill  today  you  will  note  that  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  region  there  is 
a  straight  arbitrary  line  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  border,  rather  than  the 
kind  of  irregular  natural  geographic 
boundary  that  marks  all  other  sections 
of  the  Appalachia  area. 

So  the  truth  is, '  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
these  13  New  York  counties  do  properly 
belong  in  the  area.  They  were  removed 
from  the  area  by  unusual  circumstances 
back  in  1962.  And  the  action  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  now  welcomed  them  back  again 
where  they  belong,  and  where  they  origi¬ 
nally  were.  That  is  the  story  of  where 
these  13  counties  came  from.  There  is 
no  mystery  at  all  about  it  after  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  less  than 
honest  if  I  did  not  admit  that  I  would 
personally  prefer  that  all  of  the  eight 
counties  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
in  this  body  were  included  in  this  bill, 
not  only  the  county  of  Montgomery 
which  appears  in  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  but  the  other  four  as  well.  They 
need  the  help,  all  of  them,  and  they 
could  certainly  use  it.  But  to  try  to  add 
them  would  be  a  futile  gesture.  Their 
addition  could  not  be  justified  under  the 
geographic  standards  on  which  this  bill 
is  based,  and  to  try  to  upset  those  geo¬ 
graphic  standards  would  merely  jeopard¬ 
ize  the  inclusion  of  any  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  bill  at  all. 

Let  me  just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  thfe 
people  of  Montgomery  County  that  I 
shall  continue  to  do  everything  in  my 


power  to  win  appx-oval  of  an  extension 
of  the  ARA  and  the  APW  bills  which 
have  already  proved  to  be  so  helpful  to 
this  great  area  and  which  could  continue 
to  provide  much  more  needed  help  to 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  mention  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  during  this  debate  of 
the  fact  that  the  Kennedy-Javits  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  mandate  the  inclusion  of 
the  13  New  York  counties  but  only  makes 
it  permissible,  contingent  upon  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Commission  itself  and  the 
Governor  of  New  York.  Since  Governor 
Rockefeller,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
originally  disapproved  the  inclusion  of 
any  New  York  counties  in  the  program, 
the  question  has  been  raised  whether  he 
would  not  once  again  exercise  his  veto 
and  keep  the  13  counties  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  On  that  point,  let  me  just  advise 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  I 
asked  Governor  Rockefeller  this  very 
question  last  week  here  in  Washington 
when  the  Governor  met  with  all  41  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  congressional  dele¬ 
gation.  The  Governor  assured  us  all 
that  he  would  not  veto  the  inclusion  of 
these  13  counties  but  would  instead  sup¬ 
port  it.  He  assured  us  that  he  would  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  New  York  coun¬ 
ty  getting  any  help  that  it  might  be  able 
to  get.  And  he  recognized  that  the  road¬ 
building  funds,  the  sewer  and  water  con¬ 
struction,  and  flood  control  help  which 
this  bill  would  make  available  to  these 
13  New  York  counties,  are  certainly  very 
much  needed  and  could  be  most  success¬ 
fully  put  to  use  in  these  areas  of  south¬ 
ern  and  central  New  York  State. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  can 
indeed  help  an  important  section  of  New 
York  State,  part  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  Adoption  of  the 
McEwen  amendment  would  not  add  any 
new  counties  to  the  area,  but  it  could 
well  complicate,  delay,  and  perhaps  even 
prevent  the  inclusion  of  those  13  coun¬ 
ties  which  are  properly  eligible  for  in¬ 
clusion  within  the  act.  For  that  reason, 
therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1960,  when  the  Gov- 
eronors  of  the  Appalachian  region  first 
met,  the  mountainous  southern  tier  of 
New  York  State  was  included  because 
sociologically,  economically,  historically, 
and  geographically  that  is  a  part  of  New 
York  directly  contiguous  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  which  is  a  part  of  Appalachia.  For 
some  reason  the  Governor  withdrew  a 
year  later  and  New  York  was  not  in¬ 
cluded.  The  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  introduced  an  amendment  in  the 
other  body  to  include  the  southern  tier 
of  New  York. 

The  opposition  would  substitute  a 
patchwork  which  would  destroy  the  basic 
concept  of  a  regional  development  pro¬ 
gram,  and  despite  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  said,  these  are  poor  coun¬ 
ties.  Of  the  200  families  in  this  area, 
12  perecnt  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000  a  year.  They  alluded  to  the  pros¬ 
perous  nature  of  some  parts  of  it.  It  is 
true  there  are  a  few  pockets  of  prosper¬ 
ity  tucked  into  this  .overall  fabric  of 
poverty,  but  that  does  not  destroy  the 
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idea  of  poverty,  it  strengthens  it  be¬ 
cause  these  can  be  the  prosperous  nuclei 
around  which  prosperous  communities 
can  be  built. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

PROGRAM  FOR  BALANCE  OF  WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  in  order  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  if  he  can  inform  us, 
while  many  Members  are  in  attendance, 
just  what  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow 
legislativewise. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  only  legislative 
matter  pending  at  this  time,  as  far  as  I 
know  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  is  the 
conference  report,  unanimously  agreed 
to,  on  H.R.  45,  relating  to  increasing  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Inter-American  De¬ 
velopment  Bank.  We  are  meeting  at 
11:15  o’clock  tomorrow.  If  this  matter 
can  be  disposed  of  at  that  time,  we  can 
adjourn  before  the  Lincoln  ceremonies. 
Otherwise,  it  will  be  taken  up  after  the 
termination  of  the  Lincoln  ceremonies. 

Aside  from  this  there  is  no  legislative 
business  for  the  balance  of  the  week 
that  I  am  able  to  advise  about  at  this 
time.  However,  we  will  meet  on  Friday. 
There  may  be  a  message  from  the  White 
House. 

Also,  may  I  advise  Members  that  we 
are  meeting  on  Friday  because  we  need 
another  legislative  day  this  week  in  order 
to  make  the  education  bill  eligible  for  a 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
by  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  to  the  entire  debate  here, 
seated  at  the  minority  desk,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  want  to  commend  both  the  gen¬ 
tleman  on  the  majority  side  who  has 
managed  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Jones],  as  well  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  on  the  minority  side  for  the  very 
constructive  manner  in  which  this  de¬ 
bate  has  been  presented.  I  have  been 
able  to  follow  the  logic  although  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  logic  of  the  majority  side 
as  set  forth  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
I  must  say,  however,  with  regard  to  this 
final  section  of  the  bill  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  complete  departure  from  the  logic 
that  appears  in  other  parts  of  the  bill. 
For  the  first  time  we  seem  to  be  dele¬ 
gating  legislative  authority  to  a  com¬ 
mission — a  commission  that  is  not  yet 
created,  with  regard  to  an  area  that  is 
not  defined.  And  instead  of  defining  the 
“Appalachia  area”  we  find  ourselves 
delegating  this  authority  and  letting 
someone  else  decide  what  the  area  is  go¬ 
ing  to  consist  of.  I  cannot  help  but  call 
attention  to  this  defect  insofar  as  con¬ 
structive  argument  and  constructive 
presentation  so  far  as  this  section  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  McEwenL 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  M’EWEN 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McEwen:  On 
page  44,  line  19,  strike  out  “on  an  appropriate 
basis”  and  insert  the  following:  “on  the  same 
basis  as  every  other  State  having  counties 
within  the  Appalachian  region”. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  simply  strike  out  four 
words  in  this  bill,  the  words  being  “on 
an  appropriate  basis.” 

It  seems  unique,  as  the  preceding  gen¬ 
tleman  speaking  just  mentioned,  that  in 
this  bill  all  of  the  other  counties  of  Ap¬ 
palachia  have  been  specifically  spelled 
out  and  identified.  The  rights  of  all 
those  counties  in  those  11  States  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  proposed  legislation  are 
spelled  out  on  an  equal  basis.  But  the 
amendment  offered  and  adopted  on  the 
floor  of  the  other  body  in  behalf  of  the 
State  of  New  York  simply  provides  that 
the  State  may  share  in  this  program — in 
the  language  of  the  bill — “on  an  appro¬ 
priate  basis.” 

-  My  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
strike  those  words  and  add  “on  the  same 
basis  as  every  other  State  having  coun¬ 
ties  within  the  Appalachian  region.” 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  men¬ 
tioned,  prior  to  today  in  discussing  this 
bill,  the  language  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  would  clearly  indicate  that  the 
State  of  New  York  is  some  sort  of  a 
“stepchild”  in  this  program  and  is  not 
to  come  in  on  an  equal  basis  and  with 
equal  rights  along  with  its  sister  States 
that  are  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McEwen]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  some  trepidation 
after  the  remarks  that  were  previously 
made,  I  will  take  a  few  minutes  princi¬ 
pally  to  mention  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  will  be  that 
fair  and  equitable,  nondiscriminatory, 
well  thought  out,  and  properly  drafted 
non-public-works-boondoggle  substitute 
known  as  H.R.  4466.  It  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  previously  pretty  much  in  detail. 
However,  since  a  number  of  Members 
were  not  here  at  the  time,  very  briefly 
let  me  say  that  what  it  would  do  is  to 
make  available  to  all  areas  which,  under 
the  ARA  and  APW  formulas,  are  de¬ 
pressed  areas  or  labor  surplus  through¬ 
out  America,  those  portions  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachia  program,  after  proper  amend¬ 
ments,  which  we  believe  would  have  the 
long-range  effect  of  improving  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  in  those  respective  areas. 

This  includes  highway  construction, 
but  not  a  duplication  of  present  high¬ 
ways.  There  would  not  be  a  paralleling 
of  present  highways,  but  an  emphasis  on 
new  highways  in  new  areas  to  truly  open 
the  new  areas  to  development. 

Second,  there  will  be  proper  safe¬ 
guards.  The  substitute  requires  stand¬ 
ards.  It  requires  that  highways  be  built 
to  standards  and  that  those  highways 
then  be  maintained.  All  of  this  is  lacking 
in  the  majority  proposal. 

As  to  demonstration  health  facilities, 
this  substitute  measure  would  eliminate 


the  operational  expense,  or  socialized 
medicine,  and  leave  in  the  construction 
costs. 

The  provision  for  land  improvement, 
agriculture,  and  cattleraising  would  be 
stricken  out,  for  obvious  reasons,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  debate. 

Timber  development  organizations 
would  be  in,  with  twice  the  appropriation, 
$10  million. 

Mining  area  restoration  would  be  in, 
with  an  increase  to  $43  million. 

The  water  resource  study  would  be 
changed,  but  the  appropriation  would  be 
the  same.  We  do  not  wish  to  slow  up  the 
present  surveys.  We  want  a  study  and 
report  to  Congress  as  to  what  new  sur¬ 
veys  are  needed. 

Vocational  education  facilities  would 
be  doubled  to  $32  million. 

Sewage  treatment  works  would  be  in¬ 
creased  to  $12  million. 

The  PWA  provision  would  be  elimi¬ 
nated. 

The  administrative  expenses  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Commission  would  be  elimi¬ 
nated  because  the  States  would  do  this 
under  the  development  district  concept 
which  would  remain  in  the  bill. 

I  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity  that,  in  my 
opinion,  this  substitute  will  do  a  more 
constructive  job  on  a  long-range  basis 
throughout  America. 

This  substitute  would  provide,  for  those 
who  believe  in  paraphrasing :  One  nation, 
indivisible,  with  equal  treatment  and 
antipoverty  assistance,  where  needed,  for 
all,  rather  than  favored  treatment  for  a 
few  in  a  poorly  drafted  and  poorly  con¬ 
ceived  manner,  as  contained  in  S.  3. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  his  efforts  in  helping  to  draft  the  sub¬ 
stitute.  I  want  to  commend  the  minority 
members  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  the  excellent  minority  views 
and  additional  views. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
that  I  will  support  his  substitute  on  the 
motion  to  recommit,  and  I  will  join  him 
and  others  in  opposing  S.  3. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  represent  one  of  the  districts  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  close  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  We  have  some  six  or  seven 
counties  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  which 
qualify  under  ARA  and  APW.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  they  are  not  covered  in  the 
bill  which  is  before  the  House.  I  ask  the 
gentleman :  If  your  substitute  is  adopted, 
would  those  counties  in  New  Jersey  qual¬ 
ify  for  this  aid? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  This  very  clearly 
exemplifies  the  complete  unfairness  and 
the  discrimination  of  the  approach  in 
S.  3,  proposed  by  the  majority,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  fairness  of  the  approach  of  H.R. 
4466,  proposed  by  the  minority. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Personally,  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  who  has  such  depressed 
areas  outside  of  Appalachia  could  vote 
against  the  substitute. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  much- 
deserved  tribute  to  a  Member  of  this 
House  who  for  the  past  3  weeks  has  de¬ 
voted  almost  all  of  his  waking  hours  to 
the  consideration,  the  drafting,  the  per¬ 
fection,  and  the  management  of  this 
major  piece  of  legislation,  the  first  major 
part  of  the  President’s  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  to  come  before  the  Congress  this 
year.  Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  so  ably  has  guided  the  consid- 
erafton  of  this  bill  in  the  ad  hoc  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  as  well  as  in  the  full  committee 
and  in  this  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  He  conducted  our  hearings  with 
great  skill,  infinite  patience,  and  com¬ 
plete  fairness.  In  spite  of  his  own  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
he  has  not  usurped  the  time  available 
or  even  taken  to  himself  the  prerogative 
of  speaking  on  the  bill  during  most  of  our 
considerations  here  but  has  encouraged 
all  other  members  of  the  committee,  and 
particularly  the  newer  members,  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  the  advancing  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  know  they  have  appreciated 
this,  and  I  think  it  has  been  a  splendid 
gesture  on  his  part.  I  refer,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  to  our  very  able  and  very  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Jones. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to 
support  the  agreement  for  inclusion  of 
the  counties  of  the  southern  tier  of  New 
York  in  the  bill  now  before  this  House 
relating  to  Appalachia. 

One  of  these  counties  is  within  my  dis¬ 
trict.  The  average  individual  income  in 
1963  was  $1,771,  nearly  $400  below  the 
individual  income  of  other  counties  in 
the  27th  District  of  New  York  which  I 
represent. 

Unemployment  in  Delaware  County, 
according  to  very  recent  figures  from  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor, 
averaged  5.9  percent  in  1963,  which  was 
greater  than  for  any  other  county  in 
the  27th  District. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
expect  great  sums  for  aid  in  the  south¬ 
ern  tier.  Many  of  our  people  may  be 
poor,  but  they  are  proud  and  self-reliant 
Americans.  What  we  look  for  only,  is 
that  in  any  case  where  debasing  poverty 
exists,  where  there  are  extreme  pockets 
of  this  curse — and  there  are  some  in 
Delaware  County — that  consideration  be 
given  us.  The  State  of  New  York  as  a 
whole  is  said  to  be,  on  balance,  providing 
more  Federal  money  than  it  receives. 
We  do  not  seek  here  to  quarrel  with  this, 
but  only  to  ask  that  where  we  do  have 
low  points  of  economic  distress,  the  exec¬ 
utive  branch  will  look  on  these  with 
the  same  consideration  that  it  would  look 
on  similar  distress  in  other  States. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
when  this  country  is  enjoying  the  long¬ 
est  sustained  period  of  economic  im¬ 
provement  since  the  depression,  many 
Americans  are  leading  a  good  life  and 
dreaming  and  planning  for  a  better  life 


to  come.  Their  level  of  past  and  current 
prosperity  encourages  them  to  believe 
that,  with  a  little  more  work,  a  little 
more  planning,  they  can  build  an  even 
more  secure  and  prosperous  life. 

These  dreams,  these  plans,  are  not 
shared  by  a  great  number  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen — the  forgotten  and  neglected 
men  and  women  of  the  Appalachian  re¬ 
gion.  For  these  Americans  isolated  in 
an  underdeveloped  area,  life  has  provided 
no  basis  for  dreams,  no  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  a  better  future.  For  these 
people,  life  has  taught  only  the  human 
instinct  for  day-to-day  survival — the 
lesson  of  not  a  better  future,  but  only  a 
similar  tomorrow. 

How  can  the  people  of  Appalachia 
share  the  type  of  lives  enjoyed  by  other 
Americans — 

When,  statistics  show  that  one  in  three 
Appalachian  families  live  on  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year,  com¬ 
pared  to  one  in  five  for  the  rest  of  the 
country ; 

When,  the  per  capita  income  for  the 
region  in  1960  was  only  $1,400  per  year  as 
compared  to  $1,900  for  the  rest  of  the 
United  States;  and 

When  employment  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  went  up  15  percent  from  1959  to 
1960,  while  in  Appalachia  it  went  down 
1.5  percent? 

Who  has  a  good  life  today  when  there 
are  1,100,000  unemployed  in  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region?  Who  can  dream  and 
plan  a  brighter  future  when  only  32  out 
of  every  100  youngsters  finish  high  school 
and  only  5  out  of  every  100  complete 
college? 

The  Appalachian  region  has  fallen  be¬ 
hind  the  rest  of  the  country  in  economic 
development.  In  every  category  of  hu¬ 
man  welfare  the  people  of  this  region  are 
well  below  national  standards.  In  health, 
housing,  education,  community  services, 
transportation,  farm  technology  and 
even  in  sanitation,  this  region  lags  far 
behind  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Long  ago,  I,  as  well  as  many  Maryland 
officials,  advocated  a  regional  approach 
to  the  economic  development  problems 
of  Appalachia  and  concentrated  aid  to 
cure  the  region’s  economic  ills.  Twice  I 
sponsored  bills  which  contained  many  of 
the  programs  now  put  forth  by  this  well- 
conceived  Appalachia  bill. 

The  Appalachia  bill  would  provide  the 
basis  for  economic  growth  and  personal 
renewal  in  the  region.  Through  balanced 
and  coordinated  public  and  private  pro¬ 
grams,  there  would  be  spent  more  than 
$4  billion  for  such  long-range  and  com¬ 
prehensive  help  as  construction  of  high¬ 
ways  to  provide  access  in,  out,  and  within 
this  isolated  region;  construction  of  pub¬ 
lic  works  to  control  and  exploit  the  re¬ 
gion’s  rainfall;  management  of  Appa¬ 
lachia’s  valuable  resources  of  coal,  timber 
and  land ;  incentives  for  industries  to  lo¬ 
cate  in  this  underdeveloped  area;  and 
stepped-up  aid  for  education,  housing, 
health,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
nutrition. 

I  am  confident  that  once  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  developed  in  Appalachia,  so 
that  there  is  an  economic  and  social  basis 
upon  which  to  build,  the  people  of  this 
region  will  be  able  to  provide  themselves 
with  an  improved  future. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of 
the  counties  in  my  congressional  district 
are  among  the  13  New  York  State  coun¬ 
ties  which  would  be  studied  for  possible 
inclusion  in  the  Appalachia  bill. 

If  we  adopt  a  regional  approach  to  eco¬ 
nomic  development  certainly  most  of  my 
district  should  be  a  part  of  this  program. 
They  share  many  of  the  same  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  northern  counties  of  the 
present  confines  of  Appalachia.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  local  county  governments 
have  put  themselves  on  record  as  favor¬ 
ing  inclusion  in  the  program.  But  the 
fact  that  the  New  York  counties  are 
merely  to  be  studied  for  inclusion  points 
up  the  basic  defect  in  this  bill.  The 
Federal  Government  has  been  remiss  in 
not  providing  the  State  of  New  York  with 
“substituted  mileage’’  under  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  so  that  the  State  of  New 
York  could  speed  up  its  construction  of 
the  southern  tier  expressway  through 
these  counties.  Under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  the  Appalachia  program,  without 
further  appropriations,  would  provide 
very  little  practical  help  to  New  York  if 
these  counties  were  added.  However,  it 
could  open  the  door  for  New  York  to  ob¬ 
tain  needed  funds  for  highway  construc¬ 
tion  along  the  existing  Route  17. 

I  have  very  serious  doubts  about  the 
regional  approach  to  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  The  problems  in  Appalachia  are 
not  unique  to  Appalachia.  They  are 
pocketed  across  the  entire  Nation.  The 
Republican  substitute  is  designed  to  solve 
these  problems  on  a  national  basis.  The 
Appalachia  program  can,  therefore,  be 
criticized  for  its  shortsightedness. 

I  favor  the  inclusion  of  counties  in  the 
program  with  very  real  needs.  I  ques¬ 
tion  the  wisdom  of  meeting  those  needs 
through  a  sharply  limited  program. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Appalachia  bill  raises  many  more  ques¬ 
tions  than  it  answers.  Although  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  assist  an  area  which  is  depressed, 
it  includes  some  of  the  most  prosperous 
sections  of  the  United  States.  It  con¬ 
tains  no  means  test  for  qualification.  It 
also  would  create  a  paradoxical  situation 
in  providing  funds  to  develop  agricul¬ 
tural  land  while  the  Government  is  pay¬ 
ing  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
to  restrict  their  use  of  existing  farmland. 
It  would  sponsor  uneconomical  livestock 
production. 

For  us  in  New  England  there  are  very 
serious  issues  posed  by  this  legislation, 
since  it  would,  through  80  percent  Fed¬ 
eral  financing,  construct  highways  and 
sponsor  industrial  development  in  Appa¬ 
lachia  which  would  mean  that  one  more 
area  would  be  created  to  compete  in 
pirating  New  England  industry  and  this 
time  with  the  support  of  the  National 
Government. 

Most  significantly,  however,  the  re¬ 
gional  approach  opens  up  a  whole  vista 
of  other  similar  regional  approaches  in 
the  future.  During  the  debate  on  this 
bill  in  the  other  body,  there  was  an 
amendment  covering  an  Ozark  regional 
organization.  Members  of  that  body 
from  Minnesota,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  York  gave  notice  that  they  were 
waiting  in  the  wings  to  make  compara¬ 
ble  claims  for  their  sections. 

If  we  are  to  consider  aid  to  depressed 
areas,  it  should  not  be  on  a  piecemeal 
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and  discriminatory  basis.  We  have  areas 
in  Connecticut  and  New  England  which 
should  be  considered. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  believe  that 
S.  3  is  unsound  and  should  not  pass. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  I  applaud  the  action  taken  by 
the  Committee.  Last  year  and  again  this 
year  I  was  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  and  testifying  before  the  ad 
hoc  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works  on  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  bill,  which  is  before  us  today  for 
final  action. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  committee, 
I  spoke  at  some  length  on  this  measure 
as  it  would  affect  my  area  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  county  of  Luzerne,  and  the 
anthracite  coal  mining  region. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  prove  to 
be  of  enormous  benefit  to  my  region  be¬ 
cause  of  the  multiple  problems  of  a  se¬ 
rious  nature  that  can  be  met  by  its  en¬ 
actment  and  implementation.  These 
problems  are  primarily  associated  with 
coal  mining  and  its  aftereffects  such  as 
mine  subsidence,  burning  culm  banks, 
underground  mine  fires,  strip  mining, 
mine  drainage  problems  and  under¬ 
ground  water  control,  surface  water  con¬ 
trol,  mine  acid  water,  and  stream  and 
liver  pollution. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  vital  and 
important  as  these  problems  are  I  would 
like  to  make  it  understood  that  I  am 
equally  interested  in  the  many  other 
provisions  of  this  legislation  which  will 
aid  the  11 -State  Appalachian  region,  in¬ 
cluding  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  know  I  speak  for  may  constituency 
when  I  say  we  are  vitally  interested  in  an 
Appalachian  development  highway  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  open  up  areas  that  are  now 
practically  inaccessible;  for  the  construc¬ 
tion,  equipment,  and  operation  of  multi¬ 
county  health  facilities,  including  hos¬ 
pitals,  regional  health  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers,  and  other  facilities 
necessary  to  health;  for  providing  of 
grants  to  landowners  to  assist  in  the  im¬ 
provement  and  development  of  land  for 
pasture  and  erosion  control  in  order  to 
promote  the  conservation  and  fuller  util¬ 
ization  of  the  region’s  land  and  water  re¬ 
sources. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  vital  be¬ 
cause  it  provides  for  technical  assistance 
in  the  organization  and  operation,  under 
State  law,  for  timber  development  orga¬ 
nizations  having  as  their  objective  the 
carrying  out  of  timber  development  pro¬ 
grams  to  improve  productivity  and  qual¬ 
ity  and  to  increase  the  returns  of  land- 
owners  through  establishment  of  private 
nonprofit  corporations  on  a  self-support¬ 
ing  basis.  The  timber  and  lumber  indus¬ 
tries  were  at  one  time  much  bigger  in 
many  parts  of  Pennsylvania  than  they 
now  are. 

I  also  believe  most  important  are  the 
provisions  in  this  legislation  which  will 
establish  water  resource  surveys;  more 
and  better  vocational  education  facili¬ 
ties;  sewage  treatment  works  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  public  health  and  clean  streams, 
and  the  restoration  of  mining  areas  and 
the  reclamation  of  land  that  has  been 
stripmined. 

With  regard  to  reclamation  of  lands 
that  have  undergone  stripmining,  I  un¬ 
derstand  a  special  Commission  has  been 
appoin+ed  to  study  this  problem  in  depth 


and  to  report  back  to  the  Congress  by 
July  1,  1967.  One  determination  that 
must  be  made  is  the  question  of  reclama¬ 
tion  of  private  lands  and  the  reclamation 
of  public  lands  that  have  been  strip 
mined.  In  addition  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
also  turned  its  attention  to  this  matter 
of  private  versus  public  lands  in  the  rec¬ 
lamation  programs.  Legislation  has  al¬ 
ready  been  introduced  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislature  to  make  a  legislative 
and  legal  determination  of  this  phase  of 
land  reclamation. 

The  enactment  and  implementation  of 
this  bill  and  program  to  aid  the  region 
of  Appalachia  is  indeed  most  necessary 
because  in  many,  many  ways  this  region 
has  suffered  from  long  neglect.  This  is 
our  opportunity  to  improve  and  assist  the 
economies  of  these  areas  and  to  raise  the 
standards  of  living  of  our  citizens  resid¬ 
ing  therein.  I  am  most  happy  to  be  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  this  badly  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  3,  the  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Development  Act.  I  believe  my 
position  with  respect  to  my  support  of 
this  legislation  is  entirely  consistent  with 
my  service  since  coming  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  misunderstanding  with  respect  to 
this  legislation  and  the  position  of  the 
Federal  Government’s  moving  into  the 
area  of  regional  development.  The  rea¬ 
son  I  make  this  observation  is  very  sim¬ 
ple.  A  great  majority  of  us  agree  that 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  educational  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  State  is  that  of  the  States 
under  our  system  of  government.  This 
I  firmly  believe. 

However,  I  feel  that  under  our  Fed¬ 
eral  system  wherein  the  State  refuses 
to  accept  its  primary  responsibility  in 
the  field  of  providing  an  adequate  eco¬ 
nomic,  educational  and  social  climate, 
it  then  becomes  the  secondary  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
do  so. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  that  there  has  been 
an  utter  failure  in  this  regard  by  the 
States  in  the  area  covered  by  this  legis¬ 
lation.  Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  proper  at 
this  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
accept  its  secondary  responsibility  and 
move  in — in  cooperation  with  the 
States — to  bring  about  the  economic,  the 
educational  and  the  social  development 
in  these  States. 

In  other  respects,  I  feel  that  my  posi¬ 
tion  in  support  of  this  legislation  is  en¬ 
tirely  consistent  for  the  reason  that  I 
opposed  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  request  for  additional 
funds  and  additional  authority.  The 
reason  I  gave  which  was  later  borne  out 
and  the  statement  that  I  made  with  re¬ 
spect  to  that  vote  was  that  the  ARA  did 
not  meet  the  economic  problems  that 
existed  in  the  problem  area  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  spread  itself  across  50  States. 
As  a  result,  some  of  the  most  economi¬ 
cally  depressed  areas  in  our  country 
were  placed  in  competition  with  some 
of  the  most  economically  prosperous 
areas  of  the  country  with  the  aid  of 
Federal  funds,  seeking  to  entice  new 
industries  to  come  into  those  areas. 


It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me  and  proven 
to  be  so  that  an  industry  desiring  to  lo¬ 
cate  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  would 
naturally  seek  to  locate  in  a  prosperous 
State  rather  than  an  economically  de¬ 
pressed  State.  For  that  reason,  I  believed 
that  ARA  presented  a  “fatal  delusion” 
as  an  answer  to  the  problems  of  economi¬ 
cally  depressed  areas. 

I  said  then  and  I  believe  now  that  there 
is  an  area  of  responsibility  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  that  Federal  aid  would 
have  to  pinpoint  itself  in  these  economi¬ 
cally  depressed  areas  and  certainly  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
does  that.  It  pinpoints  the  use  of  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  dollars  in  the  area  of  greatest 
need. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  this 
legislation  being  discriminatory  in  that 
it  places  a  preference  on  Appalachia  and 
that  the  benefits  of  the  bill  are  not 
shared  with  all  the  50  States.  To  me, 
that  is  the  beauty  of  the  bill.  To  me, 
that  escapes  the  “fatal  delusion”  of  ARA 
and  other  programs  geared  to  solve  the 
problems  existing  in  our  economically  de¬ 
pressed  areas. 

As  a  West  Virginian,  I  could  cry  dis¬ 
crimination  today  on  a  great  number  of 
bills  that  come  through  this  House  of 
Representatives,  providing  for  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  great  sums  of  money  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  on  programs  and  proj¬ 
ects  which  are  peculiar  to  a  certain  part 
of  the  geography  of  this  country.  I 
could  say  in  response  to  the  $2  billion 
military  construction  bill  that  will  soon 
come  before  this  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  that  my  State  is  discriminated 
against  because  it  is  one  of  four  States 
that  receive  no  funds  under  this  particu¬ 
lar  bill. 

In  addition  thereto,  I  could  say  to  you 
that,  as  a  West  Virginian,  I  feel  dis¬ 
criminated  against  in  the  spending  of 
our  defense  dollar  because  very  little,  if 
any,  funds  of  that  massive  spending  pro¬ 
gram  ever  finds  their  way  into  my  State. 
It  is  best  that  it  be  said  here  that  I  also 
could  emphasize  my  assertion  that  my 
State  is  discriminated  against  in  the 
military  construction  bill  when  I  say  that 
over  the  past  16  years  that  neither  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  nor  the  Air  Force  have 
sought  to  spend  one  dime  for  military 
construction  in  the  State  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  save  for  a  few  National  Guard 
armories. 

As  I  said,  I  could  point  to  many  Fed¬ 
eral  programs  that  I  feel  discriminate 
against  my  State,  and  point  to  numerous 
instances  in  Federal  programs  in  which 
my  State  has  been  discriminated 
against — but  I  shall  not — and  I  do  not 
vote  in  that  respect  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  responsibility 
my  State  accepts  in  this  bill  and  I  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  that  we  begin  to  tell 
our  people  that  we  must  come  up  with 
our  share  of  the  funds  to  enjoy  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  measure.  That  is,  of 
course,  the  challenge  to  West  Virginians, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  our  public  offi¬ 
cials  will  treat  the  general  citizenry  as 
adults  and  make  them  aware  of  the  fact 
that  to  fully  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  this  legislation.  West  Virginia  will 
have  to  raise  in  matching  funds  approxi¬ 
mately  $200  million. 
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I  feel  the  cry  of  discrimination  against 
this  legislation  is  a  hollow  cry,  and  I 
believe  that  this  Congress  should  enact 
S.  3,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  into  law. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  great  care  to  the  debate  on 
this  bill,  known  as  the  Appalachian  bill, 
and  I  have  read  with  care  and  interest 
the  majority  report,  the  minority  report, 
and  the  additional  views. 

I  am  finally  persuaded  that  the  substi¬ 
tute  bill  to  be  offered  by  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  minority  is  a  better  ap¬ 
proach,  fairer  to  all,  more  sensible,  and 
of  proven  good. 

The  substitute  bill  to  extend  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  all  areas  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  which  qualify  as 
“eligible  areas”  under  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act  and  the  Area  Redevel¬ 
opment  Act  does  not  confine  Federal  in¬ 
terest  to  a  single  region.  It  will  authorize 
appropriation  of  funds,  with  varying 
State  matching  requirements,  in  amounts 
and  for  purposes  as  follows,  for  the  period 


ending  June  30, 1967 : 

[In  millions] 

Economic  development  highways _  $800 

Demonstration  health  facilities _  82 

Timber  development  organizations _  10 

Mining  area  restoration _  43 

Water  resource  study _  5 

Vocational  education  facilities _  32 

Sewage  treatment  works _  12 

Grants  for  administrative  expenses  of 
local  development  districts  and  for 
research  and  demonstration  proj¬ 
ects _  11 


Total _  995 


The  advantage  of  the  substitute,  which 
procedurally  will  be  offered  by  way  of  a 
motion  to  recommit,  is  the  tying-in  of 
Federal  efforts  to  high-priority  areas  of 
want  and  disadvantage  without  the  arti¬ 
ficial  confines  of  a  region.  New  York 
State,  and  more  particularly  some  of 
our  more  depressed  city  areas,  such  as 
Harlem  and  Bedford  Stuyvesant,  could 
qualify  under  the  substitute.  This  is  im¬ 
possible  under  the  majority  bill  advanced 
by  the  administration. 

Should  the  motion  to  recommit  fail,  I 
will  vote  for  the  majority  bill  on  final 
passage  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
is  demonstrated  need  in  the  Appalachian 
region  for  a  beefing  up  of  the  economy  in 
its  most  depressed  parts.  The  bill  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  insufficiently  tight  and 
allows  Federal  expenditures  in  activities 
too  local.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  rea¬ 
sonably  tied  to  the  effecting  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  redevelopment  of  coal  waste 
lands,  timber,  transportation,  land  sta¬ 
bilization  and  erosion,  reclamation,  wa¬ 
ter  resources,  and  health  measures.  One 
cannot  deny  the  need  and  neglect  that 
has  occurred  over  the  years.  There  are 
any  number  of  reports  which  have  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  specific  difficulties  facing  this 
particular  region,  and  a  number  of  solu¬ 
tions  have  been  suggested.  The  bill, 
therefore,  attempts  to  meet  in  this  single 
region  basic  causes  of  unemployment  and 
low  income  which  characterizes  so  much 
of  the  area. 

It  would  be  easy  to  vote  against  this 
bill  on  final  passage  on  the  ground  that 
my  State  is  not  included  and  that,  even 


should  the  13  upstate  counties  be  in¬ 
cluded,  the  areas  of  greatest  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  the  central  city  of  New  York  are 
not.  But  we,  as  U.S.  Congressmen,  must 
consider  the  interest  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  and  the  needs  of  its  parts,  as  well  as 
the  needs  of  our  particular  congressional 
districts. 

I  only  hope  that  the  program  will  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  momentum  to  the  region 
so  that  it  may  carry  on  its  own  economic 
development  without  further  special  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  in  the  future. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  enter¬ 
tain  grave  doubts  as  to  the  need  and  jus¬ 
tification  for  the  pending  legislation. 
Since  the  bill  would  grant  special  Federal 
assistance  to  only  11  States,  it  is  highly 
discriminatory  on  its  face.  This  is  a 
depi’ession-type  remedy  that  is  applied 
to  an  area  which  is  enjoying  general 
prosperity  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  unemployment. 

Moreover,  it  is  proposed  to  expend  $1.1 
billion  the  first  year  at  a  time  when  the 
President  has  estimated  that  we  will 
take  in  nearly  $5  billion  less  than  will  be 
expended  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  this  proposed  plan,  Federal 
funds  would  be  expended  for  more  road 
construction,  hospitals,  land  improve¬ 
ment,  rehabilitation  of  old  coal  mines, 
and  a  score  of  other  questionable  proj¬ 
ects.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  all 
of  this  vast  outlay  of  Federal  funds 
would  be  in  addition  to  scores  of  other 
programs  under  which  vast  sums  of 
money  are  already  being  pumped  into 
this  area  from  Washington.  That  in¬ 
cludes  the  so-called  antipoverty  program 
and  more  than  30  other  welfare  pro¬ 
grams. 

We  are  told  that  the  Appalachia  proj¬ 
ect  will  set  the  pattern  for  many  other 
regional  programs  in  other  areas  of  the 
country  during  future  years.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  when  all  of  these 
welfare  programs  are  activated  the  total 
Federal  cost  for  financing  them  may  very 
well  approximate  $10  billion.  Such  esti¬ 
mates  are  usually  too  conservative. 

There  are  many  projects  that  are  pro¬ 
posed  which  are  obviously  unsound. 
For  example,  it  is  proposed  that  in  these 
11  favored  States  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  pay  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  building  a  hospital,  then  equip  it  and 
pay  the  cost,  or  a  substantial  part  of  the 
cost,  of  its  operation.  Here  we  see 
overtones  of  socialized  medicine  at  its 
worst. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  the  pumping  of  all  this 
money  into  this  one  area  will  provide 
any  permanent  solution  for  economic 
problems  that  may  exist  there.  In  the 
final  analysis,  economic  stability  under 
our  free  enterprise  system  comes  from 
the  creation  of  jobs  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  competitive  free  enterprise. 
While  it  may  very  well  be  that  by  pouring 
all  of  this  money  into  the  favored  area, 
a  few  industries  may  be  tempted  to  move 
in  and  siphon  off  some  of  the  Federal 
money  being  expended  there,  it  may  very 
well  be  that  an  industry  that  does  move 
in  will  help  create  a  depressed  condition 
elsewhere,  with  resulting  unemployment. 
We  know  that  has  been  the  experience 


of  the  discredited  depressed  areas  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  been  experimented  with 
in  recent  years. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  I 
feel  impelled  to  vote  against  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  We  know  that  many  of  the 
States  that  are  included  in  the  program 
are  today  enjoying  as  much  or  more 
prosperity  than  States  that  are  not  in¬ 
cluded.  This  legislation  will  set  a  bad 
precedent  and  simply  will  not  solve  basic 
problems  over  the  long  pull. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  their  dil¬ 
igence  in  considering  this  proposal  and 
bringing  it  to  the  floor  early  in  this  ses¬ 
sion.  Especially,  I  commend  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Robert  E.  Jones,  Jr.  He  has  per¬ 
formed  a  most  admirable  service. 

I  fully  support  the  Appalachian  bill 
we  have  before  us  today.  I  introduced  a 
similar  measure  in  the  House  and  pre¬ 
sented  testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appalachia,  as  I  did  last  year.  I  hope 
the  final  vote  is  completely  favorable  to 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands.  We  need  none 
of  the  amendments  I  have  heard  offered, 
most  of  which  would  have  a  crippling 
effect  on  the  programs  proposed. 

All  of  the  area  I  am  privileged  to  rep¬ 
resent  in  the  Congress  is  included  in  the 
Appalachian  region  as  defined  in  this 
bill.  I  believe  you  would  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  the  town  of  Appalachia 
is  located  in  Wise  County,  Va.,  in  my  dis¬ 
trict.  The  citizens  of  this  community,  as 
are  many  others  similarly  located,  favor 
this  legislation  and  expect  the  programs 
envisioned  to  be  of  great  help  in  their 
economic  development  plans.  One  of  the 
proposed  highways  in  the  developmental 
system  would  pass  through  the  town  of 
Appalachia.  This  route,  which  would 
generally  follow  the  present  U.S.  High¬ 
way  23,  would  go  through  Virginia  from 
Tennessee  to  Kentucky.  I  expect  it  to 
be  among  the  first  roads  constructed  un¬ 
der  the  proposed  program. 

There  is  another  route  of  major  inter¬ 
est  to  my  area,  and  which  I  have  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  part  of  the  developmental 
system — U.S.  Highway  460.  I  hope  that 
it  can  be  included  when  the  system  is 
fully  designated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  are  brief 
because  I  support  the  bill,  believe  that  it 
should  be  speedily  approved,  and  feel 
that  the  time  for  discussion  passed  long 
ago.  I  urge  my  colleagues  from  all 
States — whether  from  the  Appalachian 
region  or  not — to  vote  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  in  re¬ 
porting  S.  3  says  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  Appalachian  program  is  to  combat 
poverty — defined  as  family  money  in¬ 
come  below  $3,000,  according  to  the  1960 
census.  It  described  the  bill  as  “the  open¬ 
ing  step  in  a  campaign  to  bring  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  region  and  the  people  of  Ap¬ 
palachia  up  to  the  same  economic  level 
as  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.”  This,  of  course,  is  a  laudable 
objective,  but  it  overlooks  the  significant 
fact  that  in  many  of  the  States  included 
in  the  proposed  program,  the  Appalach- 
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ian  counties  are  already  considerably 
better  off  than  other  sections  of  these 
same  States. 

If  legislation  of  this  kind  is  necessary 
and  advisable  at  this  time,  surely  con¬ 
sideration  ought  to  be  given  to  bringing 
these  poorer  sections  up  to  the  average 
economic  level  of  their  respective 
States— and  indeed  to  the  level  of  the 
Appalachian  counties — before  or  at  least 
simultaneous  with  efforts  to  bring  the 
Appalachian  counties  up  to  the  national 
average.  I  am  not  advocating  any  new 
approaches.  I  think  we  have  already 
passed  enough  such  programs  for  the 
present.  In  view  of  our  national  debt, 
our  defense  burdens,  and  the  other  bur¬ 
dens  we  are  already  bearing,  I  feel  that 
it  is  time  to  stop,  look,  listen  and  think 
before  we  embark  upon  any  more 
costly  programs  of  this  kind.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  that  many  of  the  poorest  counties 
in  the  11  States  affected  by  S.  3  are  fre¬ 
quently  outside  Appalachia  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  following  tables.  The  poor- 
counties  are  identified  here  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  in  S.  3,  by  the  level 
of  median  family  money  income  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  1960  census: 

Table  I. — Number  of  Appalachia  counties 

among  10  lowest  income  counties 1  in 

State 


Alabama - 

Georgia - 

Kentucky - 

Maryland  2 - 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio  3 _ 

Pennsylvania  2_ 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee _ 

Virginia _ 

West  Virginia.. 


None 

None 

10 


None 

2 

1 


None 

None 

7 

3 

10 


1  Includes  only  counties  with  median  fam¬ 
ily  income  under  $3,000,  according  to  1960 
Census. 

2  No  county  in  State  had  median  family 
income  under  $3,000. 

3  Only  1  county  in  State  had  median  fam¬ 
ily  income  under  $3,000. 

It  can  be  seen  from  table  I  that  in  3  of 
the  11  Appalachian  States — Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina — the  10 
poorest  counties  in  each  of  these  States 
are  located  outside  the  Appalachian 
region.  In  addition,  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  there  are  no  counties  in 
which  the  median  family  income  is  below 
$3,000.  Ohio  has  only  one  such  lower 
income  county,  which  is  situated  within 
Appalachia. 

In  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina 
only  2  of  the  10  lowest  income  counties 
are  in  Appalachia.  The  remaining  eight 
counties  are  located  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  in  the  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Congressional  Districts.  The  me¬ 
dian  family  money  income  for  these 
eight  counties  ranged  from  $1,451  to 
$2,255,  as  compared  with  the  State  aver¬ 
age  of  $3,956.  Among  the  29  Appa¬ 
lachian  counties  of  North  Carolina,  on 
the  other  hand,  8  exceeded  the  State 
average  with  the  median  family  income 
of  one  county,  Forsyth,  approximating 
the  national  average  of  $5,660.  Two- 
fifths  of  the  listed  Appalachian  counties 
of  North  Carolina  had  a  median  family 
income  under  $3,000  in  1960,  as  can  be 
seen  in  table  II.  In  most  of  the  other 
States  this  proportion  was  even  lower. 


Table  II. — Number  and  percent  of  Appa¬ 
lachia  counties  classified  as  low  income 1 


State 

Number 

Low  income 
included 
in  Appa¬ 
lachia 

counties 

Total 
in  Appa¬ 
lachia 

Percent 
low  income 
counties 

Alabama.  .  .. 

13 

32 

40.6 

Georgia  . 

7 

35 

20.0 

Kentucky.  _ 

41 

49 

83.7 

Maryland _ 

0 

3 

0 

North  Carolina  . 

12 

29 

41.4 

Ohio _  .. 

1 

24 

4.2 

Pennsylvania _ 

0 

52 

0 

South  Carolina... 

0 

6 

0 

Tennessee ...  . 

29 

49 

59.2 

Virginia _ 

4 

21 

19.0 

West  Virginia _ 

13 

55 

23.6 

Total . . 

120 

355 

33.8 

1  Low-income  counties  are  the  poorest  20  percent  of  all 
counties  in  the  United  States,  ranked  according  to  same 
1960  census  data  used  by  the  Appalachia  program.  To 
be  classified  in  this  group,  a  county's  median  family 
money  income  must  be  under  $2,920. 

Table  II  shows  the  number  of  low- 
income  counties  in  each  State  in  relation 
to  the  State’s  total  number  of  counties 
included  in  the  Appalachia  program. 
For  the  program  as  a  whole,  only  one- 
third,  or  to  be  exact — 33.8  percent  or 
120  of  all  the  participating  counties  can 
be  classified  as  “poor”  in  accordance  with 
the  $3,000  criterion.  The  percent  of  low- 
income  counties  varies  among  the  States 
from  zero  in  3  States — Maryland,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  South  Carolina — to  nearly 
84  percent  of  all  Appalachian  counties 
in  Kentucky. 

There  is  indeed  a  large  concentration 
of  families  having  a  relatively  low  money 
income  in  several  of  the  States,  in  which 
the  Appalachian  region  is  situated,  but 
these  lower  income  families  are  most 
often  in  the  portion  of  these  States  out¬ 
side  Appalachia. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  intended 
to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
the  Appalachian  region.  Accordingly,  an 
activity  such  as  highway  construction,  if 
found  to  be  a  sound  investment  for  this 
purpose,  must  necessarily  be  constructed 
on  a  regional  basis  irrespective  of  the 
economic  capacity  and  need  of  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  encom¬ 
passed  by  the  plan.  The  same  justifica¬ 
tion,  however,  does  not  apply  to  other 
parts  of  the  proposed  program. 

There  is  little  justification,  if  any,  in 
giving  preference  to  a  whole  region  for 
such  activities  as  the  construction  and 
operation  of  medical  facilities,  and  medi¬ 
cal  care,  the  construtcion  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities,  and  the  construction 
of  vocational  education  facilities,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  need  and  fiscal  capacity 
of  those  who  would  benefit  in  comparison 
with  other  units  of  Government  which 
are  at  least  as  deserving. 

I  have  already  indicated  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  many  of  the  participating 
States  have  sections  outside  the  Appala¬ 
chian  region  that  are  actually  less  well 
off.  Similarly,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  other  regions  of  the  United  States 
are,  in  whole' or  in  part,  less  well  off  than 
some  of  the  States  included  in  the  Ap¬ 
palachia  program. 

Now  no  reasonable  person  would  argue 
that  better  medical  facilities,  an  im¬ 
proved  water  supply,  and  broader  voca¬ 
tional  education  opportunities  would  not 


contribute  to  economic  development. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  essential  point. 
Most  regions  of  the  country  and  sections 
of  a  State  might  be  benefited  by  im-. 
provements  in  these  services.  Federal 
assistance  for  such  programs,  however, 
if  found  to  be  wise  and  necessary,  should 
be  made  available  on  a  more  rational 
basis  than  an  accident  of  geography.  . 
Fair  treatment  of  all  our  citizens  and 
the  efficient  use  of  Federal  funds  require 
that  Federal  grants  for  these  purposes 
be  made  available  on  a  national  basis 
in  accordance  with  uniform  eligibility 
requirements  related  to  service  needs  and 
local  fiscal  ability.  If  the  Congress  be¬ 
lieves  existing  programs — of  which  there 
are  many — for  similar  purposes  should 
be  expanded,  they  should  be  enlarged  in 
this  manner. 

In  addition  there  are  no  standards, 
based  upon  need,  for  determining  eligi¬ 
bility  of  areas  within  Appalachia  for  the 
Federal  grants-in-aid  proposed  by  S.  3. 
Justification  has  not  been  shown  for  even 
a  majority  of  the  named  counties  to  re¬ 
ceive  grants  under  all  of  the  programs. 

In  fact,  I  sincerely  differ  with  the  . 
basic  premise  of  the  President’s  anti-  | 
poverty  proposals;  that  family  income 
of  less  than  $3,000  annually  constitutes 
poverty.  Such  a  conclusion  completely 
ignores  many  factors  other  than  cash  in¬ 
come,  including  price  indexes,  home- 
ownership,  home  allowance  on  farms, 
home  food  production,  and  so  forth. 

However,  to  use  such  a  formula  as 
the  basis  for  this  legislation  and  then  to 
include  many  well-off  and  wealthy  coun¬ 
ties,  with  median  family  incomes  well 
above  the  $3,000  average,  seems  to  me 
unjustified,  certainly  in  connection  with 
programs  not  of  a  regional  nature,  or  at 
at  the  most,  only  remotely  regional. 

Little  has  been  said  about  the  fact  that 
we  are  being  asked  to  enact  this  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  basis  of  outdated  1960 
statistics  and  data  purporting  to  show 
“poverty  conditions”  in  the  face  of  more 
up-to-date  information  which  ought  to 
be  available  in  each  State  and  on  the 
national  level,  that  vast  improvements 
have  been  made  in  Appalachia  since 
1960 — certainly  in  many  parts  of  this 
great  area. 

I  have  grave  doubts  about  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  several  of  the  proposed  pro¬ 
grams  under  any  new  legislation,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  existing  programs.  For 
example,  the  proposed  medical  ^kre  pro¬ 
gram  financed  entirely  by  Federal  funds 
and  including  Federal  staffing  of  the 
facilities,  and  the  proposed  Federal 
grants  to  private  citizens — outright 
gifts — with  minimum  conditions,  of 
course,  go  beyond  anything  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  the  Federal  Government  to  pro¬ 
vide  in  legislation  designed  to  help  a 
given  region. 

I  have  touched  upon  only  a  few  points 
which  disturb  me  and  compel  me  to 
vote  against  this  bill,  in  spite  of  my  hu¬ 
man  desire  to  do  otherwise. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  fears  are  not  well 
founded,  because  my  own  State  will  bene¬ 
fit  substantially  through  this  legisla¬ 
tion  if  the  funds  are  wisely  spent  and 
the  new  highways  and  programs  are 
properly  placed.  Several  of  my  own 
North  Carolina  colleagues  are  extremely 
interested  in  this  legislation  and  they 
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hope  it  will  mean  much  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  areas.  So  do  I.  These  interests 
alone  make  me  want  to  vote  for  this 
bill. 

I  sincerely  hope  they  will  understand 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  conviction  with 
me.  I  have  deep  respect. for  them  and 
the  wonderful  people  in  the  great  areas 
they  so  ably  represent.  But  I  just  have 
a  conviction  that  this  particular  legisla¬ 
tion  has  not  been  adequately  thought 
out.  More  important,  I  have  fears  that 
it  may  represent  a  far-reaching  and  dan¬ 
gerous  precedent,  which  will  open  un¬ 
necessarily  the  floodgates  for  numbered 
and  unnumbered  sections,  regions,  or 
segments  of  the  United  States  to  come 
in  one  after  another,  or  many  at  the  same 
time  for  similar  Federal  help.  At  least 
six  have  already  been  suggested. 

A  Member  who  votes  for  one  may  well 
find  himself  a  victim  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  justified,  the  partially  justified, 
and  the  unjustified  proposals  to  follow. 
Competition  is  good  but  future  regional 
fights  for  Federal  funds,  for  industry, 
and  so  forth,  may  not  turn  out  to  be  good 
for  the  regions  involved  or  for  the  coun¬ 
try. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  regional  concept 
for  attacking  problems.  I  approve  it 
where  it  is  shown  to  be  the  best  approach. 
There  have  been  many,  but  not  like  this 
one.  As  others  have  pointed  out,  there  is 
just  no  effective  “needs”  test  and  I  am 
far  from  satisfied  that  the  areas  and 
States  listed  within  Appalachia  have,  in¬ 
dividually  or  collectively  done  all  they 
could  have  done  to  solve  their  problems 
before  this  legislation  was  proposed. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  my  judgment  there  are  three  general 
steps  in  the  preparation  of  any  plan  for 
the  future. 

The  first  is  to  know  what  you  have. 

The  second  is  to  know  where  you  are 
going. 

The  third  is  to  know  how  to  get  there. 

In  our  consideration  of  S.  3  today,  I 
have  more  than  a  sneaking  suspicion 
that  we  have  ignored  this  sequence  of 
events  and  instead  are  being  asked  to 
leap  to  some  hastily  arrived  at  conclu¬ 
sions  based  upon  rosy  dreams  rather  than 
reality. 

If  these  rosy  dreams  could  be  backed 
up  with  fact  and  they  could  lead  to  a 
better,  richer  life  and  a  brighter  future 
for  those  people  who  are  included  in 
the  Appalachia  region  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  today,  then  there  would  be  nothing 
wrong  with  this  dream. 

But  we  have  no  such  indication.  In 
fact,  past  experience  both  here  at  home 
and  abroad  seem  to  point  in  the  other 
direction.  They  should  at  least  warn  us 
that  we  are  being  asked  to  take  a  giant 
step  In  the  wrong  direction  and  in  a 
manner  which  might  be  impossible  to 
correct  in  the  future. 

I  believe  the  reason  that  this  mistake 
Is  being  offered  to  us  today  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  being  urged  not 
to  practice  what  it  preaches  to  others. 

For  years,  various  agencies  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  have  been  telling,  urg¬ 
ing,  bribing — even  attempting  to  coerce — 
our  States  and  local  units  of  government 
to  base  their  plans  for  the  future  upon 
provable  fact  and  predictable  reality. 

Certainly,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  helping 


develop  the  methods  of  data  accumula¬ 
tion  and  analysis  which  have  been  of 
such  great  value  to  our  States  and  cities 
in  planning  their  highway  networks. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  ignore  all  these  facts  and  methods 
and  getting  ready  to  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse. 

This  bill  would  authorize  a  total  of 
$1,092  million  in  Federal  funds  for  this 
11-State  region.  Of  this  total,  $840  mil¬ 
lion  or  roughly  80  cents  out  of  every  dol¬ 
lar  authorized  to  be  appropriated  would 
be  used  for  something  called  economic 
development  highways. 

On  the  other  hand,  less  than  2  cents 
of  every  dollar  authorized  would  go  for 
vocational  education  facilities. 

This  is  rather  an  interesting  break¬ 
down  of  these  proposed  funds,  and  I 
wonder  just  how  it  was  reached? 

As  I  understand  the  planning  process, 
our  first  task  should  be  accumulation  of 
all  available  basic  facts  on  the  area  in 
question. 

We  should  take  a  look  at  the  land  and 
all  improvements  to  it,  its  quality,  its 
topography,  its  mineral  content,  the 
schools,  the  transportation  system. 

We  should  look  at  the  region’s  eco¬ 
nomic  base,  its  industry,  its  business,  the 
movement  of  goods  and  the  methods 
used,  its  agriculture  and  its  recreation 
areas  and  their  quality. 

We  should  gather  all  possible  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  area’s  people,  where  and 
how  they  live,  their  education,  their  skills, 
their  movements. 

We  should  study  local  units  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  steps  they  have  taken  to 
meet  problems,  to  encourage  new  indus¬ 
try  and  business,  the  tax  base,  the  cost 
and  kinds  of  public  services  provided, 
bonded  indebtedness,  zoning  and  plans 
for  future  physical  development. 

Then — and  only  then — should  the  sec¬ 
ond  step  be  taken,  and  that  is  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  direction  of  the  kinds 
of  growth  to  be  sought  and  the  kind  of 
tomorrow  that  will  be  provided. 

Once  these  first  two  steps  have  been 
completed,  once  we  know  where  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  growth  should  occur 
and  what  will  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
this  growth,  are  we  ready  for  detailed 
planning  of  such  elements  of  our  growth 
pattern  as  a  highway  network,  how  many 
miles  are  involved  and  how  much  it  will 
cost. 

Then  and  only  then  are  we  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  determine  what  sorts  of  public 
service  facilities,  such  as  water  treat¬ 
ment  plants,  sewage  treatment  facilities, 
schools,  zoning  for  residential,  business, 
industrial  or  recreation  use  and  the  cost 
of  these  facilities  and  the  amount  and 
kinds  of  growth  they  will  support  and 
promote. 

Yet,  we  are  asked  today  to  authorize 
$840  million — an  amount  just  shy  of  a 
billion  dollars — for  a  program  to  build 
roads  to  we  do  not  know  where  for  needs 
we  have  not  yet  discovered. 

Although  I  have  had  some  few  years 
experience  on  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  in  previous  years,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  have  the  knowledge  or  the  in¬ 
sight  into  some  of  these  problems 
many  of  the  members  of  this  committee 
have  on  road  construction  and  cost. 

But  I  would  like  to  have  considered  by 


my  colleagues  something  that  we  in  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  have 
noted  and  which  could  well  have  some 
importance  in  attempting  to  evaluate 
whether  these  roads  will  bring  about  the 
desired  economic  growth  in  Appalachia. 

As  you  know,  there  have  been  pro¬ 
grams  of  so-called  farm-to-market  roads 
in  many  countries  of  the  world,  financed 
largely  by  funds  from  our  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  from  the  World  Bank  and 
other  international  lending  organiza¬ 
tions. 

But  in  the  country  after  country  where 
these  farm-to-market  roads  have  been 
built  on  the  theory  that  they  will  open 
up  new  areas  and  create  more  jobs  in 
these  depressed  regions,  something  else 
has  happened. 

Rather  than  business  going  up  the  road 
to  new  opportunities,  the  people  have 
gone  down  the  road  to  the  cities  and 
they  have  refused  to  go  back  to  their 
former  homes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  this  network  of  roads  were  built 
in  Appalachia,  but  I  think  somebody 
ought  to  find  out.  If  such  is  the  case, 
it  would  be  a  great  deal  less  expensive 
for  us  to  train  these  people  in  a  trade  and 
pay  their  moving  bills  to  move  to  the 
city  rather  than  building  a  network  of 
highways  and  roads  going  nowhere. 

Because  we  do  not  have  the  basic 
knowledge  of  what  is  in  Appalachia, 
much  less  what  is  needed,  I  must  there¬ 
fore  oppose  S.  3  as  a  makeshift,  slipshod 
proposal  built  upon  an  inadequate 
foundation  of  fact. 

The  $1  billion  involved  is  a  huge  sum. 
But  even  more  important  is  the  gamble 
we  would  be  taking  with  the  future  of 
these  families  and  their  children. 

If  we  are  to  build  for  tomorrow,  let  us 
build  in  a  firm  and  solid  foundation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  3)  to  provide  public  works  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  as¬ 
sist  in  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  249, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cramer  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
S.  3  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  with 
instructions  to  report  the  same  to  the  House 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendment: 

“Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the 
bill  H.R.  4466.’* 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  100,  nays  323,  not  voting  10, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  28] 


YEAS — 100 


Abernethy 

Curtis 

Martin,  Mass. 

Adair 

Derwinski 

May 

Anderson,  m. 

Dickinson 

Michel 

Andrews, 

Dowdy 

Minshall 

N.  Dak. 

Dwyer 

Mize 

Arends 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Morse 

Ayres 

Erlenborn 

Morton 

Baldwin 

Findley 

Nelsen 

Baring 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

O’Konski 

Bates 

Frelinghuysen 

Passman 

Battin 

Goodell 

Pelly 

Belcher 

Grover 

Pirnie 

Bell 

Gubser 

Poff 

Betts 

Gurney 

Pool 

Bolton 

Halleck 

Quie 

Bow 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Reid,  Ill. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Reid,  NY. 

Broyhill,  NC. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Reinecke 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Horton 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Buchanan 

Hosmer 

Robison 

Burton,  Utah 

Hutchinson 

Rumsfeld 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Keith 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Cahill 

King,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Cederberg 

Laird 

Stanton 

Chamberlain 

Langen 

Talcott 

Clausen, 

Latta 

Teague,  Calif 

Don  H. 

Lindsay 

Tupper 

Clawson,  Del 

Lipscomb 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Cleveland 

McClory 

Whitten 

Collier 

McCulloch 

Williams 

Conable 

McEwen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Conte 

MacGregor 

Wyatt 

Cramer 

Mailliard 

Wydler 

Cunningham 

Martin,  Ala. 

NAYS— 323 

Younger 

Abbitt 

Clevenger 

Foley 

Adams 

Cohelan 

Ford, 

Addabbo 

Colmer 

William  D. 

Albert 

Cooley 

Fountain 

Anderson, 

Corbett 

Fraser 

Tenn. 

Corman 

Friedel 

Andrews, 

Craley 

Fulton,  Pa. 

George  W. 

Culver 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Andrews, 

Curtin 

Fuqua 

Glenn 

Daddario 

Gallagher 

Annunzio 

Dague 

Garmatz 

Ashbrook 

Daniels 

Gathings 

Ashley 

Davis,  Ga. 

Gettys 

Ashmore 

Davis,  Wis. 

Giaimo 

Aspinall 

Dawson 

Gibbons 

Bandstra 

de  la  Garza 

Gilbert 

Barrett 

Delaney 

Gilligan 

Beckworth 

Dent 

Gonzalez 

Bennett 

Denton 

Grabowski 

Berry 

Devine 

Gray 

Bingham 

Diggs 

Green,  Oreg. 

Blatnik 

Dingell 

Green,  Pa. 

Boggs 

Dole 

Greigg 

Boland 

Donohue 

Grider 

Bolling 

Dorn 

Griffiths 

Bonner 

Dow 

Gross 

Brademas 

Downing 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Bray 

Dulski 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Brock 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Haley 

Brooks 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Hall 

Broomfield 

Dyal 

Halpern 

Brown,  Calif. 

Edmondson 

Hanley 

Burke 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Burleson 

Evans,  Colo. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Everett 

Hardy 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Harris 

Cabell 

Fallon 

Harsha 

Callan 

Farbstein 

Hathaway 

Callaway 

Farnsley 

Hawkins 

Cameron 

Farnum 

Hays 

Carey 

Fascell 

Hebert 

Carter 

Feighan 

Hechler 

Casey 

Fino 

Helstoski 

Celler 

Fisher 

Henderson 

Chelf 

Flood 

Herlong 

Clancy 

Flynt 

Hicks 

Clark 

Fogarty 

Holifield 

Holland 

Morrison 

Schweiker 

Howard 

Mosher 

Scott 

Hull 

Moss 

Secrest 

Hungate 

Multer 

Selden 

Huot 

Murphy,  HI. 

Senner 

Ichord 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Shipley 

Irwin 

Murray 

Shriver 

Jacobs 

Natcher 

Sickles 

Jarman 

Nedzi 

Sikes 

Jennings 

Nix 

Sisk 

Joelson 

O’Brien 

Skubitz 

Johnson  Calif. 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Slack 

Johnson, Okla. 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Smith  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Jonas 

Olson,  Minn. 

Smith,  Va. 

Jones,  Ala. 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Springer 

Jones,  Mo. 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Staggers 

Karsten 

Ottinger 

Stalbaum 

Karth 

Patman 

Steed 

Kastenmeier 

Patten 

Stephens 

Kee 

Pepper 

Stratton 

Kelly 

Perkins 

Stubblefield 

Keogh 

Philbin 

Sullivan 

King,  Calif. 

Pickle 

Sweeney 

King,  Utah 

Pike 

Taylor 

Kirwan 

Poage 

Teague,  Tex. 

Kluczynski 

Powell 

Tenzer 

Kornegay 

Price 

Thomas 

Krebs 

Pucinski 

Thompson,  La-, 

Landrum 

Purcell 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Leggett 

Quillen 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Lennon 

Race 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Long,  La. 

Randall 

Todd 

Long,  Md. 

Redlin 

Trimble 

Love 

Reifel 

Tuck 

McCarthy 

Resnick 

Tunney 

McDade 

Reuss 

Tuten 

McDowell 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Udall 

McFall 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Ullman 

McGrath 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Utt 

McMillan 

Roberts 

Van  Deerlin 

Macdonald 

Rodino 

Vanik 

Machen 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Vigorito 

Mackay 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Vivian 

Mackie 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Waggonner 

Madden 

Ronan 

Walker,  Miss. 

Mahon 

Roncalio 

Watkins 

Marsh 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Watts 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Weltner 

Mathias 

Rosenthal 

Whalley 

Matsunaga 

Rostenkowski 

White,  Idaho 

Matthews 

Roudebush 

White,  Tex. 

Meeds .. 

Roush 

Whitener 

Miller 

Roybal 

Willis 

Mills 

Ryan 

Wilson, 

Minish 

Satterfield 

Charles  H. 

Mink 

St  Germain 

Wolff 

Moeller 

St.  Onge 

Wright 

Monagan 

Saylor 

Yates 

Moore 

Scheuer 

Young 

Moorhead 

Schisler 

Zablocki 

Morgan 

Schmidhauser 

Morris 

Schneebeli 

NOT  VOTING— 

-10 

Conyers 

Hanna 

Toll 

Ellsworth 

Kunkel 

Widnall 

Griffin 

McVicker 

Hamilton 

Roosevelt 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Ellsworth  for,  with  Mr.  Kunkel  against. 

Mr.  Widnall  for,  with  Mr.  Roosevelt 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  McVicker. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  257,  nays  165,  not  voting  11, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  29] 

YEAS— 257 

Adams  Anderson,  Ashbrook 

Addabbo  Tenn.  Ashley 

Albert  Annunzio  Aspinall 


Bandstra 

Halpern 

Perkins 

Barrett 

Hanley 

Philbin 

Beckworth 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Pickle 

Bingham 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Powell 

Blatnik 

Harris 

Price 

Boggs 

Harsha 

Pucinski 

Boland 

Hathaway 

Purcell 

Bolling 

Hawkins 

Quillen 

Bonner 

Hays 

Race 

Brademas 

Hechler 

Redlin 

Brooks 

Helstoski 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Henderson 

Resnick 

Burke 

Hicks 

Reuss 

Burton,  Calif. 

Holifield 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Holland 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Cabell  . 

Howard 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Callan  . 

Hungate 

Rodino 

Cameron 

Huot 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Carey 

Jacobs 

Ronan 

Carter 

Jennings 

Roncalio 

Celler 

Joelson 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Chelf 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Rosenthal 

Clark 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Clevenger 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roybal 

Cohelan 

Karsten 

Ryan 

Conyers 

Karth 

St  Germain 

Corbett 

Kastenmeier 

St.  Onge 

Corman 

Kee 

Saylor 

Craley 

Kelly 

Scheuer 

Culver 

Keogh 

Schisler 

Curtin 

King,  Calif. 

Schmidhauser 

Daniels 

King,  Utah 

Schneebeli 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kirwan 

Schweiker 

Dawson 

Kluczynski 

Scott 

Delaney 

Kornegay 

Secrest 

Dent 

Krebs 

Senner 

Denton 

Landrum 

Shipley 

Diggs 

Leggett 

Sickles 

Dingell 

Lindsay 

Sikes 

Donohue 

Long,  Md. 

Sisk 

Dorn 

Love 

Slack 

Dow 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dulski 

McDade 

Staggers 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McDowell 

Stalbaum 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

McFall 

Steed 

Dyal 

McGrath 

Stephens 

Edmondson 

McMillan 

Stratton 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Machen 

Stubblefield 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mackay 

Sullivan 

Everett 

Mackie 

Sweeney 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Madden 

Taylor 

Fallon 

Mathias 

Tenzer 

Farbstein 

Matsunaga 

Thomas 

Farnsley 

Meeds 

Thompson,  La. 

Farnum 

Miller 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Fascdll 

Mills 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Feighan 

Minish 

Todd 

Fino 

Mink 

Trimble 

Flood 

Moeller 

Tunney 

Flynt 

Moore 

Tupper 

Fogarty 

Moorhead 

Tuten 

Foley 

Morgan 

Udall 

Ford, 

Morris 

Ullman 

William  D. 

Morrison 

Van  Deerlin 

Fraser 

Moss 

Vanik 

Friedel 

Multer 

Vigorito 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Vivian 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Watkins 

Gallagher 

Murray 

Watts 

Garmatz 

Natcher 

Weltner 

Gettys 

Nedzi 

Whalley 

Gibbons 

Nix 

White,  Idaho 

Gilbert 

O'Brien 

White,  Tex. 

Gilligan 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Whitener 

Gonzalez 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Willis 

Goodell 

O’Konski 

Wilson, 

Gray 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Charles  H. 

Green,  Pa. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Wolff 

Greigg 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Wright 

Grider 

Ottinger 

Yates 

Griffiths 

Patman 

Young 

Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 

Patten 

Pepper 

NAYS— 165 

Zablocki 

Abbitt 

Bennett 

Chamberlain 

Abernethy 

Berry 

Clausen, 

Adair 

Betts 

DonH. 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Bolton 

Clawson,  Del 

Andrews, 

Bow 

Cleveland 

George  W. 

Bray 

Collier 

Andrews, 

Brock 

Colmer 

Glenn 

Broomfield 

Conable 

Andrews, 

Brown,  Ohio 

Conte 

N.  Dak. 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Cooley 

Arends 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Cramer 

Ashmore 

Buchanan 

Cunningham 

Ayres 

Burleson 

Curtis 

Baldwin 

Burton,  Utah 

Daddario 

Baring 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dague 

Bates 

Cahill 

Davis,  Wis. 

Battin 

Callaway 

de  la  Garza 

Belcher 

Casey 

Derwinski 

Beli 

Cederberg 

Devine 

1965 

C( 

Dickinson 

Jones,  Mo. 

Randall 

Dole 

King,  N.Y. 

Reid,  Ill. 

Dowdy 

Laird 

Reifel 

Downing 

Langen 

Reinecke 

Dwyer 

Latta 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lennon 

Roberts 

Erlenborn 

Lipscomb 

Robison 

Findley 

Long,  La. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Fisher 

McClory 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

McCulloch 

Roudebush 

Fountain 

McEwen 

Roush 

Frelinghuysen 

Macdonald 

Rumsfeld 

Fuqua 

MacGregor 

Satterfield 

Gathings 

Mahon 

Selden 

Giaimo 

Mailliard 

Shriver 

Grabowski 

Marsh 

Skubitz 

Green,  Oreg. 

Martin,  Ala. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Gross 

Martin,  Mass. 

Smith,  Va. 

Grover 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Springer 

Gubser 

Matthews 

Stafford 

Gurney 

May 

Stanton 

Haley 

Michel 

Talcott 

Hall 

Minshall 

Teague,  Calif. 

Halleck 

Mize 

Teague,  Tex. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Monagan 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Hardy 

Morse 

Tuck 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Morton 

Utt 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Mosher 

Waggonner 

Hubert 

Nelsen 

Walker,  Miss. 

Herlong 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Horton 

Passman 

Whitten 

Hosmer 

Pelly 

Williams 

Hull 

Pike 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hutchinson 

Pirnie 

Wyatt 

Ichord 

Poage 

Wydler 

Irwin 

Poff 

Younger 

Jarman 

Pool 

Jonas 

Quie 
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Ellsworth 

Griffin 

Hamilton 

Hanna 


Keith 

Kunkel 

McVicker 

Roosevelt 


Smith,  N.Y. 
Toll 

Widnall 


COM- 
E  AND 


'Mr.  Speaker, 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Ellsworth  against. 

Mr.  Kunkel  for,  with  Mr.  Hamilton  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Griffin  against. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for,  with  Mr.  Keith  against. 

Mr.  McVicker  for,  with  Mr.  Widnall  against. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia  changed  his 
vote  from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CORRECTION  OP  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
roll  was  called  on  the  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit  I  was  in  the  room  but  did  not  hear 
my  name.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  might  be  recorded  as  voting  “nay." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to, 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nort} 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBER  TO  T 
MITTEE  ON  INTERST. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD. 

I  offer  a  resolution 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.  Res/253 
Resolved,  That  Howard  H.  Callaway,  of 
Georgia,  be,  and  he  i6  hereby,  elected  to  the 
standing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  on  InJ^rstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees  on 
H.R.  45,  the  inter-American  development 
bill,  may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  report,  which  is  unanimous. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  137) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
45)  to  amend  the  Inter-American  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  an  increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ment  numbered  3. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
J  bered  1,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol-y 
lows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  in^rt 
the  following: 

“(c)  With  respect  to  any  dollars  herein 
provided,  the  voting  power  of  the /United 
States  shall  <J?e  exercised  for  the  purpose  of 
disapproving  any  loan  from  the /Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Bank  iefr  any  proj¬ 
ect,  enterprise,  or  activity  in  /Any  country, 
during  any  period  for  which/the  President 
has  suspended  assistance  to/the  government 
of  such  country  because  of/any  action  taken 
on  or  after  January  iy  19b2,  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  such  countrV/or  any  government 
agency  or  subdivision  iviBhin  such  country  as 
specified  in  paragraph  (AJ,  (B),  or  (C)  of 
subsection  (e)(1)  of  section,  620  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Apt  of  1961,  k'amended,  and 
the  failure  of  such  country  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time  to  take  appropriate  Steps  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  obligations  or  provide  relief  in 
accordance .with  the  provisions  of'euch  sub¬ 
section.”;  Xnd  the  Senate  agree  to  Nje  same. 
Wright  Patman, 

Abraham  Mijlter, 

William  A.  Barrett, 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 

Henry  S.  Reuss, 

Thomas  L.  Ashley, 

William  B.  Widnall, 

Paul  A.  Fino, 

Seymour  Halpern. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

John  Sparkman, 

By  J.  W.  F. 

Mike  Mansfield, 

By  J.  W.  F. 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to  amend  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act  to 
authorize  the  United  States  to  participate  in 
an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter -American 
Development  Bank,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec¬ 


ommended  in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

Amendment  No.  1 :  This  is  a  technical, 
amendment,  conforming  punctuation  to  tt 
addition  of  a  new  subsection  in  amendment 
number  2. 

Amendment  No.  2 :  This  amendment  added 
a  new  subsection  (c)  to  the  section  14/which 
the  bill  as  passed  by  both  Houses  adds  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank^Act.  The 
Senate  amendment  provided,  “The  voting 
power  of  the  United  States  shall/fee  exercised 
for  the  purpose  of  disapproving  any  loan 
from  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Bank  for  any  project,  enterprise,  or  activity 
in  any  country  if  the  government  of  such 
country  or  any  government  agency  or  sub¬ 
division  within  such  /Country,  on  or  after 
January  1,  1962,  hay  taken  any  action  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  paragraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of 
subsection  (e)(1) yof  section  620  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Jlct  of  1961,  and  has  failed 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  discharge  its  obligations  or  provide 
relief  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  subs^jOtion.” 

The  actions  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (A), 
(B),and/(C)  of  section  620(e)  (1)  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  are  actions  by 
any  country  which — 

A)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property 
iwned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens,  or 

“(B)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nul¬ 
lify  existing  contracts  or  agreements  with 
any  United  States  citizen  or  any  corpora¬ 
tion,  partnership,  or  association  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens,  or 

“(C)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrimina¬ 
tory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions,  or 
has  taken  other  actions,  which  have  the 
effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or 
otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  control  of 
property  so  owned,”. 

As  agreed  to  in  conference,  the  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  provides,  “With 
respect  to  any  dollars  herein  provided,  the 
voting  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
exercised  for  the  purpose  of  disapproving  any 
loan  from  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of 
the  Bank  for  any  project,  enterprise,  or  ac¬ 
tivity  in  any  country,  during  any  period  for 
which  the  President  has  suspended  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  goverment  of  such  country  be¬ 
cause  of  any  action  taken  on  or  after  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1962,  by  the  government  of  such 
country  or  any  government  agency  or  sub¬ 
division  within  such  country  as  specified  in 
paragraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  subsection 
e)(l)  of  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  the  fail- 
ui\  of  such  country  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  discharge  its  ob¬ 
ligations  or  provide  relief  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  such  subsection.” 

Amendment  No.  3 :  This  amendment  would 
have  provided  that  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States  under  the  new  section  14 
should  be  rnKfie  upon  condition  that  at  least 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  contribution  should  be 
lited  States  dollars.  The 


33  y3  per  centi 
loans  made  fror 
repayable  in 
Senate  receded. 


ight  Patman, 
AbrVham  Multer, 
William  A.  Barrett, 
LeonoWK.  Sullivan, 
Henry  S.  Reuss, 

Thomas  V  Ashley, 
William  B\Widnall, 
Paul  A.  Fr 
Seymour  Halpern, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of\fie  House . 
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\  CORRECTION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  (jkONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
vote  on  %he  motion  to  recommit  I  un¬ 
derstand  \was  not  shown  as  voting.  I 
was  present  and  voted  “nay.”  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rollcall  be 
corrected  to  sltow  that  I  did  vote  “nay.” 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  \he  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CORRECTION  0F\REC0RD 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Shaker,  at  page 
3830  of  the  Record  of  March's,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  column,  line  45,  in  a  statement  I 
made,  the  word  “crime”  should  read 
“prime.”  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  permanent  Record  be  corrected  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiofito 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohrs^? 
There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem¬ 
bers  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  S.  3,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  285. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

UPPER  PRIEST  LAKE,  IDAHO 

(Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker/ 
last  month  we  heard  the  President’s  ad¬ 
mirable  plans  for  the  beautification/of 
America.  Most  of  the  work  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  under  the  program  for  a  beauti¬ 
ful  America  requires  restoration /dud  de¬ 
velopment  of  areas  blighted  by/commer¬ 
cial  and  urban  expansion.  1/  our  drive 
to  return  these  places  to  as  near  their 
natural  beauty  as  possible/  I  believe  we 
should  also  implement  th^r  plans  for  pres¬ 
ervation  of  spots  which  so  far  have 
not  been  marred  by  bufldozer  tracks,  and 
which  have  not  yet  heren  subject  to  specu¬ 
lative  investment.  /Today  I  am  introduc¬ 
ing  a  bill  to  achieve  this  objective  on 
Upper  Priest  yCke,  which  lies  close  to 
the  Canadiarynorder  in  the  First  Con¬ 
gressional  District  of  Idaho. 

It  is  diffighlt  to  speak  objectively  about 
beauty,  particularly  the  beauty  of  one’s 
home  country.  I  recognize  the  esthetic 
principle,  “De  gustibus  non  disputan- 
dumy  but  I  believe  there  would  be  no 
dispute  about  the  unmatched  scenic 
beauty  of  Upper  Priest  Lake.  The  lake 


is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  moun¬ 
tains  and  is  accessible  on  the  fourth  by 
an  easy  water  route.  Joined  to  the  larger 
lower  lake  by  a  clear,  meandering  stream 
called  the  thoroughfare,  Upper  Priest 
Lake  is  4  miles  long  and  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  wide.  The  crystallike  water  is 
filled  with  game  trout  and  salmon.  Lux¬ 
uriant  forests  bounding  the  tranquil  lake 
support  deer,  bears,  moose,  and  mountain 
goats,  and  other  abundant  forms  of  wild¬ 
life. 

All  property  surrounding  Upper  Priest 
Lake  is  Government  owned  except  the 
tracts  described  in  my  bill.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  remaining  private  owner¬ 
ships,  so  that  all  the  land  surrounding 
the  peaceful  and  beautiful  upper  lake 
can  be  held  in  its  primitive  state  for  fu¬ 
ture  generations.  The  acreage  is  small, 
417  acres,  but  their  importance  is  great, 
because  commercial  development  threat¬ 
ens  to  change  the  natural  setting  of  Up¬ 
per  Priest. 

A  bill  similar  to  the  one  I  am  intro- 
icing  is  progressing  through  the  Sen- 
ateyunder  the  able  sponsorship  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Frank  Church.  Hearings  were  helc 
at  Priest  Lake  last  fall  and  here 
Washington  this  spring.  Such  unanfin- 
ity  of  support  for  the  legislation  wag  evi¬ 
dent  at  the  hearings  that  the  fSenate 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  favorably 
reported  it  immediately.  The/iull  com¬ 
mittee  reportecLit  this  morning, 

During  the  hearings  on Jg.  3067  of  the 
88th  Congress  and  S.  43j»  of  this  Con¬ 
gress,  it  was  suggested  phat  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  417  acresSjes  effected  through 
the  Land  and  WateyOonservation  Fund 
Act.  For  this  reason  I  slave  provided  in 
the  bill  I  offer  to /the  House  that  section 
6  of  that  act  be  implemented  for  the 
addition  of  thylands  to  the  ICaniksu  Na¬ 
tional  Fores#:  Through  utilisation  of 
these  fundyl  believe  the  budgeting  con- 
sideratioiywill  be  minimal. 

Another  slight  difference  in  theShill  I 
sponsor  and  S.  435  is  an  explicit  direc¬ 
tion  mat  the  lands  be  acquired  as  amuja- 
blyads  possible.  Several  witnesses  at  tl 
fipld  hearings  indicated  their  oppositions 
the  employment  of  the  power  of  emi¬ 
nent  domain  in  adding  the  417  acres  to 
Federal  ownership.  I  sympathize  with 
their  reservations  about  extending  the 
governmental  power  of  condemnation  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  scenery.  For 
this  reason,  my  proposal  suggests  that 
the  lands  desired  be  exchanged  for  other 
Federal  lands.  In  this  way  the  county 
will  not  lose  tax  revenues  and  the  ac¬ 
quisition  could  proceed  with  the  speed 
necessary  for  preserving  the  beauty  of 
Upper  Priest  Lake.  If  exchange,  after 
every  honest  effort  is  made,  proves  im¬ 
possible  I  have  allowed  for  purchase  of 
the  lands  by  a  negotiated  contract.  If 
this  alternative  is  necessary  the  bill  con¬ 
tains  guidelines  for  the  negotiation;  such 
as  the  opportunity  for  the  seller  to  ac¬ 
company  the  purchaser  during  the  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  property  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  fair  value  for  the  property 
prior  to  negotiation. 

In  view  of  the  safeguards  provided  in 
the  House  bill,  I  heartily  urge  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body  to  lend  their  support  to 
the  preservation  of  the  rare  American 
beauty  of  Upper  Priest  Lake. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FLORIDA  ON  THI 
OCCASION  OF  THE  120TH 
VERSARY  OF  HER  ADMISSION  JjfO 
THE  UNION 
(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  givafi  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  exteiyf  his  re- 
marks  ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  SpCata*,  the  State 
of  Florida,  on  this  day/  observes  the 
120th  anniversary  of  h/tc  admission  to 
the  Union — and  everyone  familiar  with 
the  State,  her  history,  her  people,  and 
her  grand  tradition^;  glories  in  a  feeling 
of  accomplishment:  For  in  this  period, 
this  brief  span  eff  time,  from  1845  until 
now,  the  namerof  Florida  has  come  to 
stand  for  mai/y  things  great,  varied,  and 
fascinating  ill  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
many  millions  of  Americans. 

When  Florida  became  a  territory  of 
the  Unjted  States,  her  development  was 
confined  very  largely  to  the  coastal  cities 
of  northeast  and  northwest  Florida.  In 
thp territorial  period  from  1822  to  1845, 
lorida  grew  from  a  backwoods  swamp¬ 
land,  rife  with  the  dangers  of  Indian  at¬ 
tack,  to  a  rapidly  developing,  up-and- 
coming  civilized  section,  in  which  much 
of  the  area  from  St.  Augustine  to  Pensa¬ 
cola  was  transformed  into  plantations 
and.  small  farms. 

The  Seminole  War  brought  an  end  to 
Indian  problems,  after  which  thousands 
of  American  settlers  began  pouring  in. 
In  short  time  it  was  clear  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  main  problems  were  to  open 
up  new  lands  and  to  develop  transpor¬ 
tation  systems.  Even  from  the  start, 
heavy  immigration  from  the  North  made 
Florida  exceptional  in  this  regard,  among 
the  several  States  of  the  extreme  South¬ 
east. 

In  1850,  shortly  after  her  admittance 
to  the  Union,  Florida  ranked  31  out  of  31 
States  in  population  with  a  total  figure 
of  87,445.  Compare  this  with  her  rank¬ 
ing  of  today,  ninth  of  50  States,  with  a 
population  of  5,705,000. 

As  time  has  passed  the  sovereign  State 
of  Florida  has  continued  to  flourish  and 
attract  the  multitude.  Its  friendly  peo¬ 
ple,  thriving  commerce,  gentle  climate, 
md  beauteous  surroundings  amount  to 
pnething  in  the  nature  of  a  magnetic 
folspe — or  so  it  would  seem. 

>rida’s  farm  acreage  has  increased 
a  neat  10  times  over  the 'figures  from  the 
1850  chnsus,  and  the  value  of  livestock 
is  hundreds  of  times  greater.  In  the 
area  of  manufacturing,  Florida  had  less 
than  l,000\eople  employed  in  manufac¬ 
turing  in  1830.  Today  close  to  a  quarter 
million  people\Ri'e  now  classified  in  this 
field.  When  Florida  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  she  had\  1  representative  of 
the  234  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Now,  with  12,  Florida  ranks  as  ninth  in 
representation.  I  alsosPoint  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride  to  the  role\that  Florida  has 
and  is  continuing  to  play,  in  the  field  of 
development,  maintenance^  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  our  military  defensekand  in  the 
space  effort.  It  is  in  my  Statkwhere  so 
very  much  work,  which  is  vitally,  impor¬ 
tant  to  our  national  security,  is\being 
conducted. 

The  modern  development  of  Floridkis 
characterized  by  a  blending  of  the  peopii 
from  all  the  corners  of  the  Union:  the'' 
native  southerner,  and  his  new  neighbors. 
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economics  of  airline  operation.  Clearly, 
cities\hat  do  not  generate  much  traffic  can¬ 
not  be\served  with  many  flights.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  in  fact,  the  feeder  airlines,  the  short- 
haul  airlines  to  cities  which  do  not  qualify 
for  mainline  service,  depend  heavily  on  sub¬ 
sidies,  sometimes  a  very  large  fraction  of 
their  total  revenues.  If  technology  can  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  o\air  transportation,  the  city 
coverage  could  beimproved. 

A  third  item  for  Improvement  is  the  trans¬ 
portation  to  and  from  airports  with  respect 
to  both  time  and  convenience.  The  advent 
of  VTOL  may  improve  this  considerably;  un¬ 
til  then,  it  is  a  matter Vf  urban  transpor¬ 
tation.  \ 

The  fourth  item  of  improvement  is  the 
increase  in  the  speed  of  flight.  Actually,  as 
far  as  the  in-flight  part  of  a  journey  is  con¬ 
cerned,  already  tremendous  progress  has 
been  made.  Eventually,  presumably  jets 
will  be  used  even  by  the  short-haul  feeder 
lines.  Air  travel  time  has  indeed  oven  cut 
down.  \ 

How  far  does  an  improvement  in  Speed 
continue  to  make  sense?  The  biggest  ques¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  advent  of  super¬ 
sonic  transport  is  simply  the  problem  of\ 
spending  great  resources  in  order  to  shorten 
a  flight  time  which  is  already  short  in  many 
cases  compared  to  the  ground  travel  time. 
Most  of  you  know  that  half  an  hour  at  the 
terminal  is  a  minimum  except  for  those  few 
cases  where  aircraft  are  operated  as  buses  in 
shuttle  flights;  if  one  calculates  in  addition 
to  the  half  hour  on  the  ground,  another  half 
hour  to  get  to  the  airport  from  the  center 
of  any  city,  one  discovers  that  most  of  the 
flight  time  is  in  fact  spent  on  the  ground  for 
flights  of  a  few  hundred  miles. 

Still  another  area  of  improvement  has  to 
do  with  increasing  comfort.  For  first-class 
travel  on  a  modern  jet  for  the  hours  involved, 
most  passengers  are  indeed  as  comfortable 
as  one  can  expect  from  travel. 

A  final  area  of  improvement  has  to  do  with 
safety.  Actually,  the  airlines  of  the  United 
States  have  operated  for  many  years  well 
below  the  one  passenger  fatality  per  100  mil¬ 
lion  passenger  miles.  This  is  better  than 
private  automobile  transportation,  although 
not  as  good  as  bus  and  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion  safety  records.  Still,  there  remains  a 
large  percentage  of  American  people  who 
have  not  flown  and  do  not  care  to  fly;  their 
opinions  of  flying  are  strongly  based  upon  the 
crash  record  of  aircraft.  They  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  statistics. 

As  a  country  we  have  more  generally  stated 
objectives  for  improvement  in  our  civil  aero¬ 
nautics  picture.  In  the  first  place,  we  must 
insure  that  our  economy  continues  to  have 
the  best  air  transportation  system  to  give, 
it  a  continuing  advantage  in  world  competi* 
tion.  Secondly,  it  is  important  for  us /to 
insure  that  our  aeronautical  developments 
are  sufficiently  great  to  continue  our  leader¬ 
ship  in  home  and  world  sales  of  our  aero¬ 
nautical  products.  Third,  in  technical 
matters,  there  is  always  a  matter/of  recog¬ 
nized  world  leadership  which  adds  to  our 
stature  in  the  world  around  us/ 

What  does  technology  offer  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  civil  aeronautics?  *vhat  will  we  get 
from  the  large  sums  of  money  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  spending  in  aeronautical  research? 
About  $1  billion  is  spoilt  per  year  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  alone  in  aeronautical 
research.  The  research  and  development  in 
aeronautics  by  the/Nat  ion  al  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  although  only  a  small 
fraction  of  theii/total  budget,  still  is  between 
$100  and  $200/million  according  to  one  esti¬ 
mate  I  have  seep.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  spends  $50  million  on  research  and 
development.  To  this  amount,  already  over 
a  billicul  dollars,  goes  some  private  research 
and  development  money  which  is  difficult  to 
estintate. 

Bor  civil  aviation,  I  believe  that  the  area 
of/technology  which  needs  the  greatest  sup¬ 


port  over  the  years  immediately  ahead  is 
that  of  guidance  and  control  so  that  our  air 
traffic  control  system  can,  first,  improve  the 
performance  of  our  current  air  transportation 
and  second,  handle  the  increased  volume 
which  has  already  been  indicated  can  be  as 
much  as  doubled  in  the  next  10  years. 

At  the  airports,  one  of  the  problems  that 
must  be  solved  is  the  automatic  landing  of 
aircraft.  Airports  are  one  of  the  principal 
bottlenecks  and  causes  of  delays  in  the  sys¬ 
tem.  More  airports  are  needed,  but  partic¬ 
ularly  automatic  techniques  for  landing  air¬ 
craft  more  rapidly  are  needed. 

Another  point  where  air  traffic  control  re¬ 
quires  new  equipment  is  to  establish  an  in¬ 
flight  radar  system  which  gives  complete  in¬ 
formation,  that  is,  three-dimensional  in¬ 
formation,  extremely  accurately  on  aircraft. 

I  believe  that  all  the  fields  of  engineering 
and  science  involved  in  this  area  offer  more 
than  ample  promise  to  produce  quite  sub¬ 
stantial  improvements.  In  fact,  the  fields 
of  engineering  and  science,  behind  radio 
radar,  communications,  inertial  tracking, 
and  information  handling,  are  amongst  the 
most  promising  of  all. 

These  technologies  of  guidance  and  control 
contribute  not  only  to  traffic  handling  capac¬ 
ity,  growth,  prevention  of  weather  delays, 
prevention  of  traffic  delays,  but  also  and 
mosff  importantly,  increased  safety.  If  done 
perfectly,  air  traffic  control  would  eliminate/ 
in-flight  collisions  and  many  of  the  landing 
accidents  due  to  faulty  control  in  both  good 
or  bad  wither.  / 

There  isVrne  thing  to  be  guarded  against. 
The  air  traffic  control  system  could  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  sucli'x  a  way  that  individually  and 
company  owned  planes  could  be  maced  right 
out  of  business,  because  of  the  expense  of  the 
required  guidance\and  control/equipment. 

I  believe  that  tne  next  most  promising 
area  of  technology  fbr  improvement  of  our 
civil  aviation  is  that  orspropulsion.  Over  the 
decades,  and  right  up  ivp  now,  most  of  the 
major  improvements  in  engines  or  aircraft 
have  been  sponsored  By  the-military  services. 
These  military  services  knew  that  the  long 
leadtime  development  item  im,  bringing  out 
a  new  military  aircraft  was  the  engine,  re¬ 
quiring  several  /ears,  possibly  a  half  a  decade 
or  more.  In  /the  last  few  years,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the, ^question  on  the  f urtheV  useful¬ 
ness  of  aircraft  in  military  actions,  and 
partly  because  of  the  growing  expense  of 
each  engine  development.  Engines  /ere 
planned  more  specifically  for  particular  air¬ 
craft/and  they  tended  to  slow  down  the  de\ 
vehement  cycle  of  the  complete  aircraft.  ' 
/Today,  fortunately,  there  seems  to  be  a 
return  to  the  realization  that  engine  devel¬ 
opments  must  be  continuous  to  make  best 
progress.  The  Department  of  Defense  is 
developing  new  engines  for  aircraft  of  the 
future.  And  many  of  their  developments 
will  be  useful  for  civil  aviation. 

Most  of  the  advances  in  propulsion  for 
civil  aviation  will  come  in  the  field  of  tur¬ 
bojets  and  their  various  derivatives.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  field  of  technology  rich  in  promise 
in  bath  variety  and  magnitude. 

A  third  area  of  great  import  to  the  future 
of  civil  aviation  is  in  materials  and  struc¬ 
tures.  The  development  of  aircraft  to  date 
has  been  greatly  dependent  upon  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  materials.  Beginning  in 
the  late  1920’s,  the  light  metal  revolution, 
the  alloys  of  aluminum  and  magnesium,  and 
the  development  of  aircraft  were  practically 
synonomous,  and  they  are  still  being  im¬ 
proved  for  subsonic  aircraft  use.  When  air¬ 
craft  designs  began  pushing  into  the  super¬ 
sonic  regions  where  the  skin  temperatures 
became  higher,  and  the  properties  of  the 
light  metals  and  their  alloys  began  to  de¬ 
teriorate,  the  steels  came  into  being.  Then 
followed  the  titanium  revolution,  first  for 
jet  engine  components  and  later  for  com¬ 
plete  aircraft.  It  appears,  from  the  small 
amount  of  information  that  has  been  re¬ 


leased  on  the  A-ll,  that  the  titanium  rev¬ 
olution  has  been  accomplished  and  that  a 
complete  mach  3  airplane  has  been  bully' 
using  this  new  technology.  / 

One  can  ask,  are  there  other  revolutions, 
or  even  improvements,  that  are  possibly  and 
the  answer  is  generally  yes.  In  the  firsl/place, 
titanium,  steel,  aluminum,  all  can/be  im¬ 
proved  in  their  properties.  More  i/portant, 
however,  there  are  potential  involutions. 
The  structural  efficiency  can  by  greatly  im¬ 
proved  if  beryllium  can  be  made  usable  in 
jet  engines  and  in  aircraft.  An  even  greater 
potential  is  promised  by  thyboron  fiber  tech¬ 
nology.  / 

Again,  the  improvements  in  materials  and 
the  structural  technicnaes  of  using  them  can 
be  used  in  many  ways.  Improvement  of  the 
structural  efficiency  can  be  used  to  make 
smaller  aircraft  t/S  do  a  given  job,  or  more 
effective  helicopters  and  VTOL  airplanes  or 
higher  speed,  longer  range  aircraft. 

A  fourth  area  of  technology  that  offers 
great  promise  for  aeronautics  is  aerody¬ 
namics.  There  is  very  much  to  be  learned 
in  the  ehtire  range  of  Mach  numbers  from 
very  low  to  the  high  subsonic  at  which  we 
are  now  flying,  and  into  and  above  the  super¬ 
sonic.  Furthermore,  even  for  the  high  sub¬ 
sonic  speed  aircraft,  improved  aerodynamics 
such  as  boundary  layer  control,  reduction  of 
'skin  friction,  the  improvement  of  flaps’  de¬ 
sign,  the  employment  of  blowing  to  improve 
flaps,  improvement  in  leading  edge  stall,  get¬ 
ting  better  airfoil  shapes,  all  will  improve  air¬ 
craft  design.  In  the  case  of  the  aerodynamics 
of  lower  speed  craft,  VTOL  and  so  on,  heli¬ 
copters,  a  tremendous  amount  of  data  must 
be  gotten.  There  seems  to  be  a  new  field  of 
aeronautical  science  emerging  in  which  aero¬ 
dynamics  and  propulsion  are  merging.  The 
employment  of  some  engine  power,  not  to 
insure  thrust,  but  to  increase  lift  or  reduce 
drag  as  in  the  case  of  boundary  layer  control, 
or  blown  flaps,  are  good  examples.  Actually, 
the  field  is  just  beginning  to  yield  some  of 
its  technical  treasures. 

In  areodynamics,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
country  was  harmed  by  the  tendency  for  in¬ 
dividual  aerodynamacists  and  whole  research 
laboratories  to  shift  to  the  more  glamorous 
higher  speed  aerodynamic  fields.  Many  of 
the  best  aerodynamicists  converted  them¬ 
selves  first  from  subsonic  to  transonic,  then 
transonic  to  supersonic  and  on  to  the  extreme 
hypersonic  speeds  of  reentering  space  ve¬ 
hicles.  Until  we  interest  more  young  men  in 
the  ordinary  speed  aerodynamics,  we  will  not 
get  all  we  can  out  of  the  field. 

As  I  review  my  remarks  on  the  promise 
offered  by  research  and  development  in  the 
areas  of  guidance  and  control,  propulsion, 
materials  and  structures,  and  aerodynamics, 
severaj  conclusions  seem  to  stand  out.  First, 
a  continued  bright  future  for  aeronautics  in 
the  Uni/d  States  will  not  be  limited  by  lack 
of  promise  in  any  of  the  component  tech¬ 
nologies.  There  is  no  leveling  off  of  possible 
technical  garqs.  None  of  the  fields  are  de¬ 
void  of  new  promising  ideas. 

A  second  conclusion  is  that  research  and 
development  in  these  different  fields  are  sup¬ 
ported  in  quite  different  ways. 

1.  In  guidance  ana.  control,  research,  de¬ 

velopment,  design  are-,  done  mostly  in  in¬ 
dustry,  some  in  Government,  and  a  small 
amount  in  academic  labs\  The  Government 
support  for  component  developments  is 
channeled  through  both  the  FAA  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  For\civil  aviation 
the  systems  for  air  traffic  control  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  FAA.  \ 

2.  In  propulsion  almost  all  of  tne  support 
of  the  technology  and  most  of  the  feomplete 
engine  developments  used  in  civil  ayiation 
have  been  accomplished  in  industry\but 
planned  and  supported  by  the  military  saw- 
ices.  Some  research  is  done  in  Government 
labs.  For  light  aircraft,  exception  must  be 
made. 
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3.  In  materials  most  technology  comes  from 
the  materials  and  supplying  industry,  and 
the  structural  techniques  of  using  these 
materials  from  the  aircraft  companies. 
Most  of  this  technology  is  supported  by  the 
military  services. 

4.  Aerodynamics  has  traditionally  been  a 

team  effort  between  the  aerodynamic  lab¬ 
oratories  of  the  oldNACA,  now  a  small  part 
of  NASA,  the  aircraft  companies,  and  the 
military  services  withW>me  research  done  by 
academic  labs.  Aerodynamics  research  has 
been  supported  by  NA£>A  and  the  military, 
and  much  of  the  aerodynamic  development 
is  done  on  the  big  aircraft  contracts  them¬ 
selves.  \ 

One  can  truly  say  that  thb  development 
program  behind  civil  aviation  does  not  have 
much  centralized  planning  control.  If  any 
of  the  agencies  should  decrease  the  interest 
and  support  of  aviation  for  any  reason,  there 
would  be  an  imbalance  of  major  proportions 
created.  Possibly  here  is  a  point  where  Gov¬ 
ernment  structure  and  agency  responsibility 
should  be  restudied.  At  least  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  must  continue  tp 
balance  developments  in  these  many  fields. 

One  of  the  most  important  assets  in  the 
aeronautical  strength  of  the  United  States  is 
not  served  solely  by  the  support  of  research 
and  development.  Within  our  great  areo- 
space  industry,  we  have  teams  of  engineers 
and  businessmen  who  have  mastered  the 
techniques  required  to  engineer,  design,  con¬ 
struct,  test  and  produce  great  aircraft.  And 
behind  them  are  the  industries  supplying 
the  components  and  materials.  Of  all  of  our 
assets,  these  may  well  be  the  most  priceless. 
Unless  these  teams  are  constantly  enlivened 
by  in  fact  going  through  the  entire  proce¬ 
dure  by  coming  out  with  completely  new  air¬ 
craft,  they  will  lose  their  priceless  compe¬ 
tence.  Fortunately,  as  the  number  of  the 
types  of  aircraft  have  been  reduced,  these 
great  companies  have  been  able  to  keep  their 
teams  together  and  their  systems  capabilities 
alive  by  application  to  guided  missiles  and 
also  to  spacecraft. 

Behind  all  of  the  applied  research,  devel¬ 
opment  and  design  and  testing  for  civil  avia¬ 
tion  there  lies  basic  research  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  physical  sciences.  Some  support  for 
these,  of  course,  comes  from  the  military 
services  and  NASA.  However,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  carries  the  brunt  of  this 
load,  and  rightly  so. 

I  have  indicated  some  of  my  thoughts  on 
the  distribution  of  research  and  development. 
What  about  support  for  specific  systems  and 
aircraft?  My  highest  priority  is  on  that 
equipment  for  the  FAA  to  improve  by  large 
orders  of  magnitude  their  capabilities  in  air 
traffic  control,  both  the  inflight  and  the, 
terminal  control  and  landing.  I  have  alrea< 
introduced  some  of  these. 

For  specific  projects  leading  to  aircraf/for 
the  civil  aviation  of  the  future,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  that  I  thought  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  high  subsonic  speed,  very  large 
transport  which  is  now  getting  underway  in 
the  military  is  one  of  the  mosy  important 
developments  as  far  as  offering'  promise  for 
the  future  of  commercial  aviation. 

One  might  ask  what  ney  important  de¬ 
velopments  in  vertical  takeoff  and  landing 
aircraft  should  be  undertaken  for  civil  avia¬ 
tion.  From  the  standpoint  of  civil  aviation, 
I  believe  that  this  area  is  receiving  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  development  from  the  military 
support.  Straight/  helicopters,  compound 
helicopters,  as  well  as  lift  engine,  fan-in- 
wing,  tilt  engine,  and  tilt  wing  VTOL  and 
STOL  aircraft, Are  being  tried  for  important 
roles  in  the  military  battlefield  and  near 
battlefield  transportation.  Most  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  points  which  are  important  for  future 
civil  aviation  are  being  developed  in  these 
military  projects.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this 
area  i<5  not  neglected  as  far  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  aircraft.  I  do  believe  that  as  the 
VTOL  aircraft  are  developed,  that  the  air 
traffic  control  system  must  be  prepared  to 
/incorporate  them  in  its  total  air  transporta¬ 


tion  picture.  And  I  also  think  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  study  ways  to  encourage  airline 
operators,  or  entirely  new  entrepreneurs,  pos¬ 
sibly  by  subsidies,  possibly  by  changes  in  reg¬ 
ulations,  to  try  some  experiments  in  actual 
VTOL  transport  companies. 

We  have  discussed  at  great  length  in  this 
meeting  the  supersonic  transport.  Its  op¬ 
eration  will  involve  certain  problems,  some  of 
which  are  really  unanswered  at  the  present 
time.  One  of  these  is  the  supersonic  boom 
problem.  You  also  know  by  now  that  the 
supersonic  transport,  as  envisioned  at  the 
present  time,  will  probably  not  be  applicable 
except  over  the  long  overseas  routes  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  transcontinental  runs.  There  are 
many  important  problems  of  air  transporta¬ 
tion  that  the  supersonic  transport  will  have 
no  impact  on.  Still,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
supersonic  transport  prototypes  will  be  built. 

There  are  other  questions  about  where  the 
future  financial  support  of  air  transporta¬ 
tion  should  go.  One  has  to  do  with  the  im¬ 
pact  of  space  transportation  versus  earth 
transportation.  Space  travel,  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  will  be  confined,  I  believe,  to  ex¬ 
ploration  and  to  scientific  research.  Even 
\when  it  becomes  more  practical  for  passen¬ 
ger  and  freight  transport,  I  doubt  that  trans¬ 
portation  involving  rockets  at  extreme  alti¬ 
tudes  flying  most  of  the  way  around  the 
world  will  have  a  heavy  impact  on  the  air/ 
transportation  picture  on  earth.  If  it  eve 
promises  to,  decisions  can  be  made  at  a  much 
later  time.  I  do  not  think  that  our  rffvil 
aviation  should  at  the  present  time  he/ con¬ 
cerned  with  space.  There  are  problems 
enough  in  the  support  of  conventional  sub¬ 
sonic  aircrafts  supersonic  aircraft,  VTOL 
planes,  and  the,  air  traffic  control  system. 
One  asks  the  question,  should/we  presently 
be  supporting,  for.  civil  aviation  purposes, 
work  in  hypersonic 'flight  in' the  mach  6  re¬ 
gion?  Certainly,  hypersonic  flight  is  techni¬ 
cally  feasible.  Supersohip  combustion,  turbo 
ramjets,  hydrogen -burning  rockets,  and  air- 
breathing  engines,  all/of  \hese  deserve  some 
research,  and  I  believe  that  they  will  get 
this  research  through  the  military  and  NASA, 
for  the  space  ancr  military  programs  will  be 
the  principal  beneficiaries  for  some  time. 

There  is  ong  concern  that  I  nave  had  for 
some  time  wjth  respect  to  the  future  of  aero¬ 
nautics  in  .this  country.  That  concerns  the 
education/ of  engineers  who  are  interested 
specifically  in  civil  aviation  developments. 
Good  students  often  shape  their  lives  around 
the  ideas  which  they  first  began  to  embrace 
in  me  research  done  when  they  are  obtain¬ 
ing  advanced  degrees.  Since  the  strong 
lovement  toward  space  and  missilry  started ' 
/within  the  last  decade,  there  has  been  a 
marked  movement  of  many  of  the  best  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students  away  from  the  kind  of 
aeronautics  applicable  to  civil  aviation. 
There  are  many  more  fellowships  available 
in  the  space  sciences  than  there  are  in  aero¬ 
nautics  and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  re¬ 
search  support.  This  could  result  eventu¬ 
ally  in  a  serious  lack  of  highly  motivated, 
superior  quality  engineers  interested  in  the 
design  of  civil  aircraft  and  their  components. 
This  shortage  will  not  be  felt  for  some  time 
because  at  the  present,  I  think  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  this  talent  in  the  many  quali¬ 
fied  industrial  companies. 
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Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  askeq 
to  be  recognized  for  a  Democratic  mi 
ute  once  before,  and  Sam  Rayburn  gave 
me  4  minutes  all  told.  The  conversation 
was  all  about  diapers,  and  I  promised 
him  that  I  would  make  you  all  lau£h,  and 
you  all  did.  However,  this  timoahe  con¬ 
versation  will  not  be  about  diapers.  This 
time  I  am  speaking  very  iJeeply  from 
my  heart  and  saying  thajr  I  appreciate 
all  the  courtesies  that  wu  have  shown 
me.  Particularly  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  you  have  ceased  to  think  of  me  only 
as  a  Congresswoman;  which  I  was  never 
elected  to  be.  I  brieve  you  will  not  find 
such  a  word  in  the  dictionary.  I  am  just 
one  of  the  boys/  I  appreciate  that  more 
than  I  can  possibly  say  because  we  have 
it  back  and  forth  sometimes,  and  that  is 
what  makes  for  good  statesmanship  and 
makes  f oy  good  sense  and  makes  for  the 
camaraderie  we  have  in  this  marvelous 
organisation  which  is  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States.  I  can¬ 
not/begin  to  tell  you  how  deeply  over¬ 
come  I  am  by  this  expression.  I  had  not 
Expected  it  at  all  and  I  had  said  nothing 
about  it,  but  I  do  want  to  say  to  you  that 
I  am  wearing  a  pin  that  was  given  to  me 
the  other  night,  a  pin  of  gold  with  dia¬ 
monds  in  it  and  the  number  “25”  under¬ 
neath.  I  had  that  given  to  me  the  other 
night  in  Cleveland  at  a  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate  anniversary,  at  which  time  Ed 
Brooke,  the  attorney  general  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  came  down  from  Boston  to 
speak,  and  the  audience  numbered  about 
2,000.  They  were  mostly  non  white. 
They  gave  me  this  pin,  which  I  value  as 
much  as  anything  that  I  have  ever  pos¬ 
sessed.  The  22d  district  has  in  it  the  18th 
ward,  and  they  go  Republican  all  the 
time. 


So  again  I  give  my  thanks  to  all  and 
particularly  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this 
great  courtesy. 


Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  JOHN  F.  BALDWIN,  JR. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide  pub¬ 
lic  works  and  economic  development  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  assist  in  development  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region. 


(Mrs.  BOLTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sense  of  this  amendment  is  simply  to 
strike  out  the  access  roads  paragraph  of 
section  201.  Section  201  does  two  things. 
The  major  portion  of  it  is  to  authorize  a 
system  of  development  roads  which  will 
cost  $805  million.  My  amendment  does 
not  affect  those.  It  leaves  them  in  the 
bill  intact.  But  in  addition  to  that  sec¬ 
tion  201  authorizes  an  additional  1,000 
miles  of  local  access  roads,  the  Federal 
contribution  to  which  will  be  $35  million. 
My  amendment  would  eliminate  those 
local  access  roads.  I  would  like  to  read 
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the  description  of  local  access  roads  on 
page  13,  line  15,  where  it  says : 

In  addition  thereto,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  constructed  not  in  excess  of  one  thousand 
miles  of  local  access  roads,  that  will  serve 
specific  recreational,  residential,  commercial, 
industrial,  or  other  like  faculties  or  will  fa¬ 
cilitate  a  school  consolidation  program. 

That  means  that  local  access  roads 
can  be  constructed  to  serve  a  spe¬ 
cific  subdivision  built  by  a  contractor  for 
his  personal  profit.  One  road  can  be  con¬ 
structed  to  serve  a  specific  resort  built  by 
a  resort  owner  for  his  personal  profit. 
These  local  access  roads  can  be  con¬ 
structed  to  serve  a  particular  recrea¬ 
tional  area  built  by  a  speculator  for  his 
personal  profit.  In  the  history  of  the 
roadbuilding  program  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  basis  upon  which 
we  have  provided  Federal  assistance  is 
that  roads  will  serve  a  group  of  people  or 
an  area  and  therefore  the  Federal-Inter¬ 
state  Highway  System  serves  a  large 
number  of  people  and  the  Federal-State 
primary  and  secondary  aid  system  serves 
areas  and  groups  of  people;  the  Federal 
urban  road  system  serves  areas  and 
groups  of  people.  But  this  is  the  first 
time  that  I  know  of  where  we  have  stated 
that  we  will  authorize  Federal  funds  to 
build  a  specific  local  access  road  to  serve 
a  particular  industry  built  for  profit  by 
the  owner  of  that  industry  or  a  particu¬ 
lar  subdivision  built  for  profit  by  the 
owner  of  that  subdivision  or  a  particu¬ 
lar  resort  built  for  profit  by  the  owner 
of  that  resort. 

This  particular  provision  of  $35  mil¬ 
lion — and  all  my  amendment  strikes  is 
$35  million;  it  leaves  the  whole  develop¬ 
ment  road  system  of  $805  million — would 
be  an  open  invitation  to  people  who  for 
profit  would  try  to  get  sufficient  political 
control  at  the  State  level  and  maneuver 
the  allocation  of  Federal  road  funds  for 
the  construction  of  a  specific  road  to 
serve  their  specific  profitmaking  enter¬ 
prise.  I  do  not  believe  Federal  funds 
should  be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 


L.B.J.  Should  Seek  Advice  of  Whitener 
on  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMILLAN 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  the  President’s  message^ on  crime, 
and  he  has  suggested  the  Possibility  of 
appointing  a  crime  commission  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  i/certainly  hope 
the  President  will  taka'  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  House  Enstrict  Committee 
has  held  hours,  days;  weeks,  and  almost 
a  year’s  hearings  on  the  subject  of  crime 
in  the  District  o y  Columbia.  The  Hon¬ 
orable  Basil  Vvhitener  has  presided 
over  all  thesy  hearings,  part  of  which 
were  joint  hearings  with  the  Senate  Dis¬ 
trict  Committee.  Our  committee  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  crime  experts 
from  almost  every  section  of  the  United 


States,  including  the  Government  law 
enforcement  officials  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  I  certainly  would  suggest  that  the 
President  give  serious  consideration  to 
appointing  Hon.  Basil  Whitener,  who 
in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
attorneys  in  the  United  States  and  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  ablest  attorneys  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  chair¬ 
man  if  such  a  commission  is  appointed. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  recently  appearing 
in  the  Gastonia  Gazette,  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  dated  February  18,  1965,  and  hope 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  will  take 
time  to  read  this  editorial,  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

L.B.J.  Should  Seek  Advice  of  Whitener  on 
Crime  • 

If  President  Johnson  is  sincere  about  want¬ 
ing  to  launch  a  war  against  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  he  would  do  well  to 
call  for  the  file  of  Representative  Basil 
Whitener  on  that  subject. 

The  President  said  Monday  that  he  plans 
fight  crime  in  Washington.  He  talked  at 
length  about  a  variety  of  experimental  anti¬ 
crime  proposals,  ranging  from  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  pistols  to  an  overhaul  of  the  courts. 

There  was  also  indication  that  many  of 
these  recommendations  would  be  included 
in  another  special  message  dealing  with 
crime  andVjuvenile  delinquency  on  a  na?  ’ 
tional  scale. 

But,  getting  back  to  Representative 
Whitener.  ■ 

Crime  in  Washington  has  received  as/much 
or  more  of  WhiteWer’s  attention  during  his 
tenure  in  the  capital  as  anything /else.  He 
served  as  chairman',  of  the  subcommittee 
which  held  hearings  on  the  crime  situation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  omnibus  crime  .bill  which  was 
approved  in  the  House  by  g/2-to-l  vote  but 
which  failed  to  reach  the  Sehate  floor. 

Mr.  Whitener,  as  a  lipvyeK  is  concerned, 
of  course,  about  the  /judicial  rights  of  a 
criminal.  As  a  man /who  has  Vatched  the 
steady  deterioratioii  of  justice,  in  this 
country,  he  is  eqpally  concerned  a^out  the 
rights  of  the  innocent. 

He  believes,  with  former  Chief  Jud£e  Mil¬ 
ler  of  the  highest  court  of  the  Districts  “In 
our  concern  for  criminals,  we  should  not  ipr- 
get  that  nioe  people  have  some  rights,  too.” 

Why  this  concern  over  Washington? 
it  any  different  from  other  cities? 

It  is  /yur  Nation’s  Capital.  It  is  our  show- 
place/  And,  as  a  showplace,  it  has  brought 
fort)/ many  groans. 

le  record  shows  that  Washington  leads 
ap  other  cities,  regardless  of  size,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  aggravated  assaults  per  100,000  pop¬ 
ulation. 

It  ranks  second  in  the  rate  of  robbery 
among  all  comparable  cities  with  popula¬ 
tion  of  1  million  or  less. 

Washington  is  the  only  city  in  the  Nation 
to  which  the  Mallory  rule  applies  in  the  pros¬ 
ecution  of  common-law  crimes.  This  rule 
prohibits  the  detaining  of  a  suspected  crim¬ 
inal  for  longer  than  6  hours  without  charg¬ 
ing  him. 

Whitener’s  omnibus  bill  would  have  made 
voluntary  confessions  admissible  in  evidence 
in  criminal  trials  in  Washington — the  same 
as  they  have  been  and  still  are  in  North 
Carolina  and  all  other  States. 

The  bill  restored  to  officers  of  the  District 
the  power  to  detain  and  question  persons  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  committed  a  crime,  which  is 
the  same  power  used  in  all  States. 

Before  the  impact  of  the  Mallory  and  Dur¬ 
ham  cases  (the  Durham  rule  relating  to  the 
use  of  a  plea  of  insanity  as  a  defense),  crime 
decreased  each  year  (1952-57)  contrary  to 
the  national  trend.  But,  since  the  Mallory 
case,  crime  has  increased  every  year  at  a 
rate  above  the  average  national  rate. 


It  is  evident  from  the  muggings,  murder- 
ings,  and  general  rapid  increase  of  crime  in 
Washington  that  the  word  has  gotten  around. 
And  the  word  is  this :  That  the  law  in  Wash-j 
ington  is  hamstrung,  that  the  courts 
lenient,  and  that  if  you  are  going  to  cj 
mit  a  crime  then  go  to  the  District  of  CoJ' 
bia  where  you  have  a  better  chance  pf  get¬ 
ting  off  scot  free. 

No  matter  how  one  would  like  to  gloss  over 
statistics,  no  matter  how  much  th (^apologists 
point  to  crime  in  other  cities, /Washington 
has  accumulated  a  national  pkputation  for 
being  crime  riddled. 

Therefore,  it  is  good  to  se^that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  interested  in  this  particular  blemish 
on  the  face  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

It  is  even  more  heartening  that  he  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  heavy  Jferend  of  crime  all  over 
the  country. 

Like  we  said  in/the  beginning,  if  he  is 
really  sincere,  hegl  call  in  a  man  who  has 
trod  that  path  /before  and  who  could  give 
him  some  real/sound  expert  advice — Repre¬ 
sentative  Basil  Whitener. 


Tribute  to  Chairman  Mendel  Rivers,  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  item  of  more  importance  to  the  Na¬ 
tion  and  to  the  Congress  than  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  defense;  and  there  are  no  two  men 
more  dedicated  to  maintaining  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  military  superiority  than  are  our 
colleagues  Mendel  Rivers,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  Bob  Sikes,  an  extremely  influential 
member  of  the  House  Defense  Appropria¬ 
tions  Subcommittee. 

On  February  26,  1965,  at  the  midwinter 
conference  of  the  Reserve  Officers  As¬ 
sociation  here  in  Washington,  Chairman 
Rivers  was  named  as  the  recipient  of  the 
‘Minuteman  of  the  Year  Award.”  This 
iward  is  the  highest  honor  which  can 
conferred  by  the  Reserve  Officers  As¬ 
sociation  and  is  annually  awarded  to  the 
person  most  outstanding  in  service  to  the 
defense  of  America  and  to  those  who 
wear  the  uniform. 

Congressman  Sikes  was  chosen  to 
present  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
award  to  Chairman  Rivers.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  speech  and  tribute  to 
Chairman  Rivers  delivered  by  our  col¬ 
league,  Bob  SikeIsj 

We  meet  In  an  holm  of  serious  import.  I 
speak  not  of  world  problems,  not  of  threat  of 
war  in  southeast  Asia,  nor  even  of  domestic 
problems  which  headline\the  front  pages  of 
the  Nation.  I  speak  of  the'claim  of  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  of  its  right  to  infiict  fts  will  on  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  matter  of  strength  and  makeup 
of  the  Armed  Forces  despite  the.Constitution 
and  despite  the  statutes.  I  speak  of  the 
danger  to  the  Nation  from  a  rebirth  of  the 
theory  that  those  in  the  PentagonXcan  read 
the  future  from  crystal  ball  computers  and 
determine  how  our  enemies  will  figlft,  with 
what  weapons,  and  upon  what  ground\  We 
have  made  this  mistake  many  times  befor 
always  with  serious  consequences  to  us. 
speak  of  the  danger  which  accompanies 
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substitution  of  cold  figures,  for  the  judg¬ 
ment.  experience  and  wisdom  which  are 
vested  only  in  humans,  never  in  machines.  X 
would  remind  those  in  the  high  places  that 
machines  never  won  a  war.  It  is  the  heart 
and  spirit-  of  the  men  behind  the  machines 
that  make  the  difference.  In  so  many  battles 
and  in  so  many  wars  fought  by  this  country, 
it  was  reservists  whose  heart  and  spirit  made 
the  difference  ^between  defeat  and  victory. 

We  are  now  in  a  battle  to  preserve  the  his¬ 
toric  concept  of  the  Reserve  Forces,  without 
which  no  major  war  has  been  won  in  our  time 
or  no  emergency  overcome.  It  would  be  easy 
to  be  discouraged.  The  odds  are  crippling. 
As  your  distinguished  executive  director, 
Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  has  stated,  “Our  asso¬ 
ciation  may  not  win  in  a  power  political 
struggle  because  we  are  neither  equipped, 
manned,  nor  skilled  in  that  field.  We  may 
not  win  a  propaganda  battle  because  news 
management  and  influence  wielding  are  not 
within  our  capability.”  He  could  well  have 
added,  “The  security  of  the  Nation  will  suf¬ 
fer  and  our  defenses  will  be  weakened  if  we 
do  not  win.”  So,  win  we  must. 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  Time  is  run¬ 
ning.  The  time  of  beginning  is  now;  the 
place  is  here  at  this  meeting.  I  would  re¬ 
mind  you  there  still  is  a  Congress.  That 
Congress  can  determine  policy  if  it  so 
chooses,  and  Congress  has  that  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  final  battle  for  the  preservation 
of  the  reserve  forces  will  be  fought  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Your  Congressman  will  have  a  voice 
in  what  is  done.  He  can  decide  between 
computers  in  the  Pentagon  or  the  reservists 
back  home.  We  are  not  against  change,  not 
against  progress,  not  against  savings — but 
let’s  do  it  the  right  way. 

We  meet  here  tonight  to  honor  a  man 
whose  voice  has  never  been  stilled  by  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch;  a  man  whose 
voice  reflects  conscience,  dedication  and 
ability.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the  powerful 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  That 
great  committee  reflects  his  leadership  and 
is  stronger  because  of  his  personality. 

No  one  in  Congress  has  done  more  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  families  share  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  Nation’s  prosperity.  He  has  been 
the  leader  in  nearly  every  important  aspect 
of  improved  military  programs — pay  and 
other  personnel  benefits,  stronger  reserve 
policies,  airlift,  hospital  construction,  and 
weapons  procurement.  He  has  figured  in  all 
the  impressive  lists  of  battles  won  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  for  the  military  in  our 
time.  He  is  credited  with  the  startling  pro¬ 
nouncement,  too  long  delayed  in  recognition, 
that  “the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
entitled  to  standards  of  living  equal  to  the 
standards  of  living  they  are  defending.”  / 

I  came  here  with  Mendel  a  long  time  ago. 
Like  so  many  of  us  in  Congress,  I  have  grown 
accustomed  to  standing  in  his  long  shadow. 
There  was  a  time  when  I,  too,  bucked  the 
system,  but  I  found  it  didn’t  pay.  Ypu  don’t 
swim  upstream  against  this  River/.  Those 
were  the  times  when  I  was  competing  for 
installations  and  facilities  on  vdlich  Mendel 
had  his  eye.  Things  are  better  now.  If  he 
puts  anything  else  in  Charleston,  the  whole 
place  will  sink  completely/from  sight  just 
from  the  sheer  weight  of/military  installa¬ 
tions.  That  means  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
can  get  into  the  picture  now  and  then. 

Mendel  Rivers  is  a  leader  whose  leadership 
the  Nation  needs.  /  He  is  a  leader  whose 
knowledge  has  brought  and  will  continue  to 
bring  a  strengthened  defense,  whose  under¬ 
standing  will  promote  morale  among  military 
personnel — ana  the  American  people  will 
benefit.  I  ain  proud  to  count  him  one  of 
my  best  friends.  I  do  not  have  to  remind 
you  that  Jie  is  one  of  your  best  friends.  He 
is  very /Well  chosen  indeed  for  the  honor 
which/fs  paid  to  him  tonight".  There  could 
Vave  been  a  better  choice.  And  back  of 
hiqf' is  a  lovely  little  lady  whom  we  all  honor 
and  love — Margaret  Rivers. 


The  Minuteman  of  the  Year  Award  is 
the  highest  honor  which  can  be  conferred  by 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States.  It  comes  to  very  few  people,  each 
of  whom  was  carefully  chosen  for  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement.  In  selecting  Mendel 
Rivers  to  receive  the  Minuteman  of  the 
Year  Award,  our  Association  designates  him 
as  the  person  most  outstanding  in  service  to 
the  defense  of  America  and  to  those  who 
wear  the  uniform.  I  take  great  pride  in  the 
name  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States  in  presenting  this  year’s 
Minuteman  of  the  Year  Award  to  one  of 
the  great  figures  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  to 
you,  Mendel  Rivers,  the  citizen  who  has  con¬ 
tributed  most  to  national  security. 


The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  t 
leave  granted,  I  insert  in  the  Appendij 
of  the  Record  the  following  speech  ]6 y 
Donald'  Ij.  McCorkell,  Jr.,  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
who  won  first  prize  in  the  Voice  of  De¬ 
mocracy  contest  in  Oklahoma  spphsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  W^rs: 

The  Challenge  of  Citizen 
(By  Don  McCorkell,  Jr.) 

Good  citizenship  is  creative.  Therein  lies 
its  challenge.  The  creative  artist  is  chal¬ 
lenged  with  a  blank-  canvas,  the  creative 
writer  with  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  the  cre¬ 
ative  citizen  with  an  unmarked  ballot.  The 
challenge  to  each  ha<(  three  intrinsic  char¬ 
acteristics — opportunity,  right,  and  responsi¬ 
bility  which  exist/ implicitly -in  this  order. 

The  artist  has/the  opportunity  to  place  on 
that  blank  canvas  a  picture  of  life  as  seen 
through  his  /yes.  The  writer  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  on  that  clean  sheet  of 
paper  the/thoughts,  the  ideas,  the  emotions, 
and  the  convictions  that  are  unique  to  him. 
The  citizen  has  the  opportunity  in  that 
ballot/  to  choose  his  national  leaders,  to 
chapge  old  laws,  and  to  have  a  part  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  subsequent  operations  of  his  gov-' 


citizens — the  rich,  the  poor;  the  educated,  the 
uneducated;  the  young,  the  old;  the  famous 
the  forgotten — all  were  included.  Her 
were  provisions  established  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  individual’s  rights.  These 
rights— these  rights  we  so  often  indifferently 
accept  today — freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
assembly — constitute  the  very  §ssence  of 
effective  democracy.  For  how  c^fi  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people  function''  unless  the 
people  are  free  to  exercise  the#  right  to  gov¬ 
ern?  Thus  the  second  challenge  of  citizen¬ 
ship  is  to  uphold  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
to  exercise  them,  and  to  retain  them  for 
posterity. 

In  addition  to  opportunities  and  rights,  the 
artist,  the  writer,  the  citizen — each  has  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  The/  artist  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  create,  not  to  initiate;  the,  writer 
to  write  the  trq/h.  The  citizen  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  travail  himself  of  his  appor- 
tunities  and/to  be  wise  in  the  use  of  his 
rights.  Frequently  we  hear,  “I  have  the 
right,”  but  too  infrenquently  do  we  hear, 
“I  have  the  responsibility.”  Yet  every  right 
has  a  parallel  responsibility.  We  have  the 
right. '  to  speak  and  the  reesponsibility  to 
speak  truthfully.  We  have  the  right  to 
(jemble  and  the  responsibility  to  do  it 
;acefully.  We  have  the  right  to  vote  and 
''the  responsibility  to  do  it  wisely.  Thus,  in 
a  democracy,  each  citizen  has  the  opportun¬ 
ity  and  the  right  to  be  a  politician,  but 
as  a  politician  he  has  the  responsibility  to  be 
a  statesman.  As  citizens,  when  we  ignore 
our  responsibilties  we  destroy  our  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  our  rights. 

Opportunity,  right,  and  responsibility — 
in  the  creative  exercise  of  these  lies  the  real 
challenge  of  citizenship  and  in  our  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  challenge  lies  the  destiny  of  our 
Nation. 


VA  Domiciliary  at  Thomasville,  Ga. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  resolution  that  was  in- 


fnment.  Herein  lies  the  basic  challenge  of  troduced  in  the  Georgia  Senate  by  the 
/citizenship  in  a  democracy.  The  citizen  has  Honorable  Culver  Kidd,  senator  from  the 
■m  25th  District  of  Georgia.  This  resolu- 


the  opportunity  to  think  for  himself,  to  mold 
his  own  government,  and  to  choose  his  own 
destiny.  The  person  who  ignores  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  citizenship  destroys  his  freedoms 
of  citizenship  by  this  failure.  When  he  says, 
“Let  someone  else  do  it,”  he  justifies  the  dic¬ 
tator’s  view  that  the  people  either  cannot 
or  will  not  think  for  themselves.  Passivity 
removes  the  citizen’s  opportunity;  activity 
extends  it.  Thus,  the  first  challenge  of  citi¬ 
zenship  is  opportunity. 

As  each  has  his  opportunities,  it  follows 
that  the  artist,  the  writer,  the  citizen — each 
has  his  rights.  The  artist  has  the  right  to 
paint  whatever  he  sees  in  the  media  he 
wishes.  The  writer  has  the  right  to  express 
what  he  belileves  in  the  style  he  chooses. 
The  citizen,  however,  has  the  most  far- 
reaching  right — the  right  of  personal  free¬ 
dom.  By  upholding  this  right  he  becomes 
an  architect  of  history.  On  July  4,  1776, 
several  Americans  declared  their  independ¬ 
ence  from  England  in  order  to  protect  what 
they  considered  their  God-given  right  to 
“life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 
Later  after  a  long  struggle  and  many  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifices,  these  men — these  men  of 
courage  and  conviction— produced  a  bill  of 
rights  with  safeguards  for  the  rights  of  all 


tion  brings  out  some  very  strong  reasons 
why  this  domiciliary  should  remain 
open.  I  believe  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  find  it  of  interest. 

Senate  Resolution  50 
Resolution  concerning  the  need  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of 'the  Veterans’  Administration 
domiciliary  located  in  Thomasville,  Ga.; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

(By  Senator  Kidd,  of  the  25th  District) 
Whereas  it  is  evident  that  the  true  facts 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  domiciliary,  located  in 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  have  not  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  Georgia  General 
Assembly  have  spent  many  arduous  hours  of 
study  and  factfinding  in  order  to\ascertain 
the  true  picture  in  regard  to  the  abNe  men¬ 
tioned  domiciliary;  and 
Whereas  the  President  of  the  Uhited 
States  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a  grfeat 
humanitarian  and  serves  as  the  leader 
this  Nation,  the  richest  and  most  powerful’ 
of  any  ever  established;  and 
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Public  Law  89-4 
89th  Congress,  S.  3 
March  9,  1965 

an  act 

To  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs  and  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  development  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  “Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965”. 

FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PETRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the  Appalachian 
region  of  the  United  States,  while  abundant  in  natural  resources  and 
rich  in  potential,  lags  behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  its  economic 
growth  and  that  its  people  have  not  shared  properly  in  the  Nation’s 
prosperity.  The  region’s  uneven  past  development,  with  its  historical 
v’iance  on  a  few  basic  industries  and  a  marginal  agriculture,  has 
/led  to  provide  the  economic  base  that  is  a  vital  prerequisite  for 
vigorous,  self-sustaining  growth.  The  State  and  local  governments 
and  the  people  of  the  region  understand  their  problems  and  have  been 
working  and  will  continue  to  work  purposefully  toward  their  solution. 
The  Congress  recognizes  the  comprehensive  report  of  the  President’s 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  documenting  these  findings  and 
concludes  that  regionwide  development  is  feasible,  desirable,  and 
urgently  needed.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist  the 
region  in  meeting  its  special  problems,  to  promote  its  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  and  to  establish  a  framework  for  joint  Federal  and  State 
efforts  toward  providing  the  basic  facilities  essential  to  its  growth  and 
attacking  its  common  problems  and  meeting  its  common  needs  on  a 
coordinated  and  concerted  regional  basis.  The  public  investments 
made  in  the  region  under  this  Act  shall  be  concentrated  in  areas  where 
there  is  a  significant  potential  for  future  growth,  and  where  the  ex¬ 
pected  return  on  public  dollars  invested  will  be  the  greatest.  The 
States  will  be  responsible  for  recommending  local  and  State  projects, 
within  their  borders,  which  will  receive  assistance  under  this  Act.  As 
the  region  obtains  the  needed  physical  and  transportation  facilities 
and  develops  its  human  resources,  the  Congress  expects  that  the  region 
will  generate  a  diversified  industry,  and  that  the  region  will  then  be 
lie  to  support  itself,  through  the  workings  of  a  strengthened  free 
'v  -werprise  economy. 

TITLE  I— THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  VOTING 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Commission”)  which 
shall  be  composed  of  one  Federal  member,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  “Federal  Cochairman”,  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  one  member  from  each 
participating  State  in  the  Appalachian  region.  The  Federal  Co- 
chairman  shall  be  one  of  the  two  Cochairmen  of  the  Commission. 
Each  State  member  may  be  the  Governor,  or  his  designee,  or  such 
other  person  as  may  be  provided  by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he 
represents.  The  State  members  of  the  Commission  shall  elect  a  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Commission  from  among  their  number. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  105,  decisions  by  the  Commission 
shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochairman  and  of 
a  majority  of  the  State  members  (exclusive  of  members  representing 
States  delinquent  under  section  105).  In  matters  coming  before  the 
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Commission,  the  Federal  Cochairman  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
consult  with  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies  having  an  interest 
in  the  subject  matter. 

(c)  Each  State  member  shall  have  an  alternate,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  or  as  otherwise  may  be  provided  by  the  law  of  the  State 
which  he  represents.  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  an  alternate  for  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman.  An  alternate  shall  vote  in  the  event  of  the  absence,  death, 
disability,  removal,  or  resignation  of  the  State  or  Federal  representa¬ 
tive  for  which  he  is  an  alternate. 

(d)  The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  be  compensated  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964.  His  alternate  shall 
be  compensated  by  the  Federal  Government  at  not  to  exceed  the  maxi¬ 
mum  scheduled  rate  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  when  not  actively  serving  as  an  alternate  for 
the  Federal  Cochairman  shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties  as 
are  delegated  to  him  by  the  Federal  Cochairman.  Each  State  mem¬ 
ber  and  his  alternate  shall  be  compensated  by  the  State  which  the**, 
represent  at  the  rate  established  by  the  law  of  such  State. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Commission 
shall — 

(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  comprehensive  and  co¬ 
ordinated  plans  and  programs  and  establish  priorities  thereunder, 
giving  due  consideration  to  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
planning  in  the  region ; 

(2)  conduct  ana  sponsor  investigations,  research,  and  studies, 
including  an  inventory  and  analysis  of  the  resources  of  the  region, 
and,  in  cooperation  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies, 
sponsor  demonstration  projects  designed  to  foster  regional 
productivity  and  growth ; 

(3)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with  the  agency  involved, 
Federal,  State,  and  local  public  and  private  programs  and,  where 
appropriate,  recommend  modifications  or  additions  which  will 
increase  their  effectiveness  in  the  region ; 

(4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  appropriate,  interstate 

compacts  and  other  forms  of  interstate  cooperation,  and  work 
with  State  and  local  agencies  in  developing  appropriate  mod**1 
legislation;  (I 

(5)  encourage  the  formation  of  local  development  districtSr; 

(6)  encourage  private  investment  in  industrial,  commercial, 
and  recreational  projects; 

(7)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating  unit  for  Appa¬ 
lachian  programs ; 

(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of  problems  of  the 
region  and  proposed  solutions  and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appro¬ 
priate,  citizens  and  special  advisory  councils  and  public  confer¬ 
ences;  and 

(9)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  applications  for 
grants  for  administrative  expenses  to  local  development  districts. 


RECOMENDATIONS 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  may,  from  time  to  time,  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  President  and  to  the  State  Governors  and  appropri¬ 
ate  local  officials  with  respect  to — 
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(1)  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  in  the  region  in  the  fields  of  natural 
resources,  agriculture,  education,  training,  health  and  welfare, 
and  other  fields  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  such  additional  Federal,  State,  and  local  legislation  or 
administrative  actions  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


79  STAT.  7. 


79  STAT.  8. 


LIAISON  BETWEEN  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  TIIE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  104.  The  President  shall  provide  effective  and  continuing 
liaison  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Commission  and  a 
coordinated  review  within  the  Federal  Government  of  the  plans  and 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sections 
102  and  103. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  TIIE  COMMISSION 

.Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  period  ending  on  June  30  of  the  second  full 
Jderal  fiscal  year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  Thereafter,  such  expenses  shall  be  paid  equally 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  the  region.  The  share 
to  be  paid  by  each  State  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission.  The 
Federal  Cochairman  shall  not  participate  or  vote  in  such  determi¬ 
nation.  No  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to 
any  State  or  to  any  political  subdivision  or  any  resident  of  any  State, 
nor  shall  the  State  member  of  the  Commission  participate  or  vote  in 
any  determination  by  the  Commission  while  such  State  is  delinquent 
in  payment  of  its  share  of  such  expenses. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401 
of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  POWERS  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  106.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to — 

(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations 

foverning  the  conduct  of  its  business  and  the  performance  of  its 
unctions. 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  executive  director 
\  and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Com- 
’  mission  to  carrv  out  its  functions,  except  that  such  compensation 
shall  not  exceed  the  salary  of  the  alternate  to  the  F ederal  Cochair¬ 
man  on  the  Commission  as  provided  in  section  101.  No  member, 
alternate,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Commission,  other  than  the 
Federal  Cochairman  on  the  Commission,  his  staff,  and  his  alter¬ 
nate  and  Federal  employees  detailed  to  the  Commission  under 
paragraph  (3)  shall  be  deemed  a  Federal  employee  for  any 
purpose. 

(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
( who  is  hereby  so  authorized)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
the  Commission  such  personnel  within  his  administrative  juris¬ 
diction  as  the  Commission  may  need  for  carrying  out  its  functions, 
each  such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other 
employee  status. 

(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel  from  any  State  or 
local  government  or  any  subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any 
intergovernmental  agency. 
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(5)  make  arrangements,  including  contracts,  with  any  partici¬ 
pating  State  government  for  inclusion  in  a  suitable  retirement 
and  employee  benefit  system  of  such  of  its  personnel  as  may  not 
be  eligible  for,  or  continue  in,  another  governmental  retirement 
or  employee  benefit  system,  or  otherwise  provide  for  such  coverage 
of  its  personnel.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  contract  with  the  Commission  for  continued 
coverage  of  Commission  employees,  who  at  date  of  Commission 
employment  are  Federal  employees,  in  the  retirement  program 
and  other  employee  benefit  programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  services  or 
property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible. 

(7)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate, 
with  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political  subdivision,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or 
corporation. 

(8)  maintain  a  temporary  office  in  the  District  of  Columlfv 
and  establish  a  permanent  office  at  such  a  central  and  appropriate 
location  as  it  may  select  and  field  offices  at  such  other  places  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate. 

(9)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  such  other  expenses  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

INFORMATION 


Sec.  107.  In  order  to  obtain  information  needed  to  carry  out  its 
duties,  the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
take  such  testimony,  receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  its  proceedings  and  reports 
thereon  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  a  Cochairman  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  or  any  member  of  the  Commission  designated  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  purpose,  being  hereby  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  when  it  is  determined  by  the  Commission  that  testimony 
shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received  under  oath ; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  (who  is  hereby  so  authorized  to  the  extent  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law)  to  furnish  to  the  Commission  sud*« 
information  as  may  be  available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depaiC 
ment  or  agency ;  and 

(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of  its  doings  and 
transactions  which  shall  be  made  available  for  public  inspection, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  by  the  Comptroller 
General  or  his  duly  authorized  representatives. 


PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Except  as  permitted  by  subsection  (b)  hereof,  no 
State  member  or  alternate  and  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  participate  personally  and  substantially  as  member, 
alternate,  officer,  or  employee,  through  decision,  approval,  disap¬ 
proval,  recommendation,  the  rendering  of  advice,  investigation,  or 
otherwise,  in  any  proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling  or 
other  determination,  contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  particular 
matter  in  which,  to  his  knowledge,  he,  his  spouse,  minor  child,  partner, 
organization  (other  than  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof)  in 
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which  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner,  or  employee, 
or  any  person  or  organization  with  whom  he  is  serving  as  officer, 

’  director,  trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization 
;  with  whom  he  is  negotiating  or  has  any  arrangement  concerning 
prospective  employment,  has  a  financial  interest.  Any  person  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  apply  if  the  State  member, 
alternate,  officer,  or  employee  first  advises  the  Commission  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  circumstances  of  the  proceeding,  application,  request  for 
a  ruling  or  other  determination,  contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other 
particular  matter  and  makes  fidl  disclosure  of  the  financial  interest 
and  receives  in  advance  a  written  determination  made  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  the  interest  is  not  so  substantial  as  to  be  deemed  likely 

■  to  affect  the  integrity  of  the  services  which  the  Commission  may  ex¬ 
pect  from  such  State  member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee. 

(c)  No  State  member  or  alternate  shall  receive  any  salary,  or  any 
contribution  to  or  supplementation  of  salary  for  his  services  on  the 

IVmnnission  from  any  source  other  than  his  State.  No  person  detailed 
<4  serve  the  Commission  under  authority  of  paragraph  (4)  of  sec¬ 
tion  106  shall  receive  any  salary  or  any  contribution  to  or  supple¬ 
mentation  of  salary  for  his  services  on  the  Commission  from  any 
source  other  than  the  State,  local,  or  intergovernmental  department 
1  or  agency  from  which  he  was  detailed  or  from  the  Commission.  Any 
person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subsection  of  this  section,  the 
Federal  Cochairman  and  his  alternate  on  the  Commission  and  any 
Federal  officers  or  employees  detailed  to  duty  with  it  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  106  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  such  subsection 
but  shall  remain  subject  to  sections  202  through  209  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

(e)  The  Commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  declare  void  and  re¬ 
scind  any  contract,  loan,  or  grant  of  or  by  the  Commission  in  relation 
to  which  it  finds  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or 
(c)  of  this  section,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  202  through 
!  209,  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  II— SPECIAL  APPALACHIAN  PROGRAMS 


Part  A — New  Programs 

APPALACHIAN  DEVELOPMENT  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 


Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  “Secretary")  is  authorized  to  assist  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  Appalachian  development  highway  system  serving  the 
Appalachian  region  (the  length  of  which  shall  not  exceed  two  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  In  addition  thereto,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  constructed  not  in  excess  of  one  thousand  miles  of 
local  access  roads,  that  will  serve  specific  recreational,  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  or  other  like  facilities  or  will  facilitate  a 
school  consolidation  program).  The  system,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Interstate  System  and  other  Federal-aid  highways  in  the  region  will 
provide  a  highway  system  which  will  open  up  an  area  or  areas  with  a 
developmental  potential  where  commerce  and  communication  have 
been  inhibited  by  lack  of  adequate  access.  The  provisions  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  that  are  applicable  to  Federal-aid  primary 
highways,  and  which  the  Secretary  determines  are  not  inconsistent 
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with  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  Appalachian  development  highway  ’ 
system,  and  the  local  access  roads. 

(b)  As  soon  as  feasible,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  its  recommendations  with  respect  to  (1)  the  general  corridor 
location  and  termini  of  the  development  highways,  (2)  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  local  access  roads  to  be  constructed,  (3)  priorities  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  local  access  roads  and  of  the  major  segments  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  highways,  and  (4)  other  criteria  for  the  program  authorized  by 
this  section.  Before  any  State  member  participates  in  or  votes  on 
such  recommendations,  he  shall  have  obtained  the  recommendations  of 
the  State  highway  department  of  the  State  which  he  represents. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to  approve  in  whole  or  in 
part  such  recommendations  or  to  require  modifications  or  revisions 
thereof.  In  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  approve  any  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  any  construction  which  would  require  for  its  completion  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  (other  than  funds  available  under  title 
23,  United  States  Code)  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  authorizations 
in  subsection  (g).  On  its  completion  each  development  highway  nca 
already  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  shall  be  added  to  siufj 
system  and  shall  be  required  to  be  maintained  by  the  State. 

(d)  In  the  construction  of  highways  and  roads  authorized  under 
this  section,  the  States  may  give  special  preference  to  the  use  of  mineral 
resource  materials  indigenous  to  the  Appalachian  region. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  research  and  development  in  the  use  of 
coal  and  coal  products  in  highway  construction  and  maintenance,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  require  each  participating  State,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  to  use  coal  derivatives  in  the  construction  of 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  roads  authorized  under  this  Act. 

( f )  F ederal  assistance  to  any  construction  project  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  project,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  in  no  event  shall  such 
Federal  assistance  exceed  70  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $840,000,000. 

DEMONSTRATION  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  adequate  healtl^. 
and  medical  facilities  to  the  economic  development  of  the  region,  tir'j 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  mak^ 
grants  for  the  construction,  equipment,  and  operation  of  multicounty 
demonstration  health  facilities,  including  hospitals,  regional  health 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  and  other  facilities  necessary  to 
health.  Grants  for  such  construction  (including  initial  equipment) 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  title 
VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291-291z)  and  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  282),  without  regard  to  any  pro¬ 
visions  therein  relating  to  appropriation  authorization  ceiling  or  to 
allotments  among  the  States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  allotments  among  the  States  made  pursuant  to  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  for  construction  (including  initial 
equipment)  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 
Not  to  exceed  $41,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  shall 
be  available  for  construction  grants  under  this  section. 
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(c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  operation  (including  equipment  Operating  grants, 
other  than  initial  equipment)  of  a  project  may  be  made  up  to  100  per  limitation, 
centum  of  the  costs  thereof  for  the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the 
first  day  such  project  is  in  operation  as  a  health  facility.  For  the 
next  three  years  of  operations  such  grants  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cen¬ 
tum  of  such  costs.  No  grants  for  operation  of  a  project  shall  be  made 
after  five  years  following  the  commencement  of  such  operations.  Not 
to  exceed  $28,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  operating  grants  under  this  section. 

LAND  STABILIZATION,  CON SF.RVATION ,  AND  EROSION  CONTROL 

Sec.  203.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  control  and  prevention  of  Conservation 
erosion  and  sediment  damages  in  the  Appalachian  region  and  to  pro-  agreements, 
mote  the  conservation  and  development  of  the  soil  and  water  resources 
of  the  region,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  of  not  more  than  ten  years  with  landowners,  operators,  and 
!  occupiers,  individually  or  collectively,  in  the  Appalachian  region 
determined  by  him  to  have  control  for  the  period  of  the  agreement  of 
the  lands  described  therein,  providing  for  land  stabilization,  erosion 

1  sediment  control,  and  reclamation  through  changes  in  land  use, 
u.i(l  conservation  treatment  including  the  establishment  of  practices 
and  measures  for  the  conservation  and  development  of  soil,  water, 
woodland,  wildlife,  and  recreation  resources. 

(b)  The  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  shall  furnish  to  the 
i  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  conservation  and  development  plan  setting 

forth  the  appropriate  and  safe  land  uses  and  conservation  treatment 
i  mutually  agreed  by  the  Secretary  and  the  landowner  operator,  or 
occupier  to  be  needed  on  the  lands  for  which  the  plan  was  prepared. 

(c)  Such  plan  shall  be  incorporated  in  an  agreement  under  which 
the  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  shall  agree  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  land  uses  and  conservation  treatment 

,  provided  for  in  such  plan  on  the  lands  described  in  the  agreement  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof. 

(d)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the  landowner,  operator,  or 
•  occupier  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  to  furnish 

financial  and  other  assistance  to  such  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier 
in  such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  are  appropriate  and  in  the  public  interest  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  land  uses  and  conservation  treatment  set  forth  in  the  agreement : 

Provided ,  That  grants  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
•;  '‘ost  of  carrying  out  such  land  uses  and  conservation  treatment  on  fifty 

]es  of  land  occupied  by  such  owner,  operator,  or  occupier. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  terminate  any  agreement  Modification  op 
with  a  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  by  mutual  agreement  if  the  termination  of 
Secretary  determines  that  such  termination  would  be  in  the  public  agreements, 
interest,  and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  agreements  previously 

entered  into  hereunder  as  he  deems  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  or  to  facilitate  the  practical  administration  of  the 
program  authorized  herein. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Allotment  his- 
Agriculture,  to  the  extent  he  deems  it  desirable  to  carry  out  the  pur-  tones,  pres- 
poses  of  this  section,  may  provide  in  any  agreement  hereunder  for  (1)  ervation. 
preservation  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  the  period  covered  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  an  equal  period  thereafter  of  the  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and 

allotment  history  applicable  to  land  covered  by  the  agreement  for  the 
purpose  of  any  Federal  program  under  which  such  history  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  an  allotment  or  other  limitation  on  the  production  of  such 
crop;  or  (2)  surrender  of  any  such  history  and  allotments. 
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(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  to  issue  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  determines  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  utilize  the  services  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  State  and  local  committees  provided  for  in  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 

52  stat.  31.  590(b)),  and  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities,  services,  and  au- 

16  use  590h.  thorities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Corporation 

shall  not  make  any  expenditures  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  unless  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  such  purpose 
have  been  transferred  to  it. 

Limitation.  (i)  Not.  to  exceed  $17,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section 

101  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 


75  Stat.  307. 


Limitation. 


TIMBER  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  In  order  that  the  region  shall  more  fully  benefit  from 
the  timber  stands  that  are  one  of  its  prime  assets,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to —  x~\ 

(1)  provide  teclinical  assistance  in  the  organization  and 
eration,  under  State  law,  of  private  timber  development  organi¬ 
zations  having  as  their  objective  the  carrying  out  of  timber 
development  programs  to  improve  timber  productivity  and 
quality,  and  increase  returns  to  landowners  through  establish¬ 
ment  of  private  nonprofit  corporations,  which  on  a  self-support¬ 
ing  basis  may  provide  (A)  continuity  of  management,  good  cut¬ 
ting  practices,  and  marketing  services,  (B)  physical  consolidation 
of  small  holdings  or  administrative  consolidation  for  efficient 
management  under  long-term  agreement,  (C)  management  of 
forest  lands,  donated  to  the  timber  development  organizations 
for  demonstrating  good  forest  management,  on  a  profitable  and 
taxpaying  basis,  and  (D)  establishment  /of  a  permanent  fund 
for  perpetuation  of  the  work  of  the  corporations  to  be  composed 
of  donations,  real  or  personal,  for  educational  purposes. 

(2)  provide  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  initial  capital  re¬ 
quirements  of  such  timber  development  organizations  through 
loans  under  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Farm¬ 
ers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1926  et  seq.). 
Such  loans  shall  not  be  used  for  the  construction  or  acquisition 
of  facilities  for  manufacturing,  processing,  or  marketing  forest 
products,  or  for  physical  consolidation  of  small  timber  holdiuf'" 
authorized  by  (1)(B)  above  except  for  the  establishment 
demonstration  units. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section 
401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 


MINING  AREA  RESTORATION 


Sec.  205.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  economic  development  of  the 
region  by  rehabilitating  areas  presently  damaged  by  deleterious  min¬ 
ing  practices,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  make  financial  contributions  to  States  in  the  region  to  seal 
and  fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines,  and  to  reclaim  and  re¬ 
habilitate  existing  strip  and  surface  mine  areas,  in  accordance 
69  stat.  352.  with  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  15, 1955  (30  U.S.C.  571  et  seq.), 

to  the  extent  applicable,  without  regard  to  section  2(b)  thereof 
76  stat.  934.  (30  U.S.C.  572(d))  or  to  any  provisions  therein  limiting  assist¬ 

ance  to  anthracite  coal  formation,  or  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  Grants  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made 
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wholly  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(2)  plan  and  execute  projects  for  extinguishing  underground 
and  outcrop  mine  fires  in  the  region  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  August  31,  1954  (30  U.S.C.  551  et  seq.), 
without  regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  authorization  ceilings.  Grants  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(3)  expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wildlife  restoration  projects 
in  the  region  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
September  2,  1937  (16  U.S.C.  669  et  seq.),  and  the  Act  of 
August  9,  1950  (16  U.S.C.  777  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any 
provisions  therein  relating  to  apportionments  among  the  States 
and  to  limitations  on  the  availability  of  funds.  The  expenses  of 
projects  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act, 
and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  computation  of  the 
apportionments  among  the  States  pursuant  to  any  other  pro- 

j  visions  of  law. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  mining  area  restoration  proj¬ 
ects  carried  out  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  conducted 
on  lands  other  than  federally  owned  lands  shall  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  thereof. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  its  intent  to  provide  for  a  study 
of  a  comprehensive,  long-range  program  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming 

!  and  rehabilitating  strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United  States. 
To  this  general  end,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  in  full  coop- 

■  eration  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Tennessee  Valley 

■  Authority,  and  other  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  depart- 
'  ments  and  agencies,  and  with  the  Commission,  make  a  survey  and 
;  study  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  and  their  effects  in  the 
'  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to  the 

President  his  recommendations  for  a  long-range  comprehensive  pro- 
f  gram  for  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  sirip  and  surface  mining 
1  areas  in  the  United  States  and  for  the  policies  under  which  the  pro- 
|  gram  should  be  conducted,  and  the  President  shall  submit  these  to 
the  Congress,  together  with  his  recommendations,  not  later  than  July  1, 

1  1967.  By  July  1,  1966,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  interim  report 
|  to  the  Commission  summarizing  his  findings  to  that  date  on  those 
y>ects  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  in  the  region  that  are 
.  .ibst  urgently  in  need  of  attention.  Such  study  and  recommendations 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  consideration  of  the  following 
1  matters — 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and  surface  mining  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  and  the  conditions  resulting  therefrom ; 

(2)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property  involved  in  strip  and 
surface  mining  operations; 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  past  action  by  States  or  local  units  of 
government  to  remedy  the  adverse  effects  of  strip  and  surface 
mining  operation  by  financial  or  regulatory  measures,  and  require¬ 
ments  for  appropriate  State  legislation,  including  adequate  en¬ 
forcement  thereof,  to  provide  for  proper  reclamation  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  areas  which  may  be  strip  and  surface  mined  in  the 
future; 

(4)  the  public  interest  in  and  public  benefits  which  may  result 
from  reclamation,  rehabilitation,  and  appropriate  development 
and  use  of  areas  subjected  to  strip  and  surface  mining  operations, 
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including  (A)  economic  development  growth,  (B)  public  recrea¬ 
tion,  (C)  public  health  and  safety,  (D)  water  pollution,  stream  , 
sedimentation,  erosion  control,  and  flood  control,  (E)  highway  ] 
programs,  (F)  fish  and  wildlife  protection  and  restoration,  (G) 
scenic  values,  and  (H)  forestry  and  agriculture; 

(5)  the  appropriate  roles  of  Federal,  State,  and  private  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  strip  and  surface  , 
mining  areas  and  the  relative  costs  to  be  borne  by  each,  including 
specific  consideration  of  (A)  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  strip  and  , 
surface  mine  operators  are  unable  to  bear  the  cost  of  remedial 
action  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  economics  of  such  mining 
activity,  and  (B)  the  extent  to  which  the  prospective  value  of 
lands  and  other  natural  resources,  after  remedial  work  has  been  i  j 
completed,  would  be  inadequate  to  justify  the  landowners  doing 
the  remedial  work  at  their  expense;  and 

(6)  the  objectives  and  the  total  overall  costs  of  a  program  for 
accomplishing  the  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  existing  strip 
and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United  States,  giving  adequate  . 
consideration  to  (A)  the  economic  benefits  in  relation  to  costs,  I 
(B)  the  prevention  of  future  devastation  of  reclaimed  and  J 
habilitated  areas,  (C)  the  avoidance  of  unwarranted  financial  ga( 

to  private  owners  of  improved  property,  and  (D)  the  types  of  aid 
required  to  accomplish  such  reclamation  and  rehabilitation. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $36,500,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401 
of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section.  No  moneys 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  reclaim¬ 
ing,  improving,  grading,  seeding,  or  reforestation  of  strip-mined 
areas  (except  on  lands  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  bodies  of 
government)  until  authorized  by  law  after  completion  of  the  study 
and  report  to  the  President  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  f 
section. 


WATER  RESOURCE  SURVEY 


Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  hereby  authorized  and  f 
directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  and  ' 
efficient  utilization  of  the  water  and  related  resources  of  the  Appala-  1 
chian  region,  giving  special  attention  to  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  * 
production  of  economic  goods  and  services  within  the  region  as  a 
means  of  expanding  economic  opportunities  and  thus  enhancing  the  ' 
welfare  of  its  people,  which  plan  shall  constitute  an  integral  and  ' 
harmonious  component  of  the  regional  economic  development  program  ' 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  This  plan  may  recommend  measures  for  the  control  of  floot\_ 

the  regulation  of  the  rivers  to  enhance  their  value  as  sources  of  water  " 
supply  for  industrial  and  municipal  development,  the  generation  of 
hydroelectric  power,  the  prevention  of  water  pollution  by  drainage 
from  mines,  the  development  and  enhancement  of  the  recreational 
potentials  of  the  region,  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  for  navigation 
where  this  would  further  industrial  development  at  less  cost  than  ( 
would  the  improvement  of  other  modes  of  transportation,  the  conser-  ! 
vation  and  efficient  utilization  of  the  land  resource,  and  such  other 
measures  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  ! 
section.  1 

(c)  To  insure  that  the  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary  pi  the  Army  1 
shall  constitute  a  harmonious  component  of  the  regional  program,  he 
shall  consult  with  the  Commission  and  the  following:  the  Secretary  1 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  1 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
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(d)  The  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall  submit  the  plan  to  the 

|  President  with  a  statement  of  its  views,  and  the  President  shall  submit 
the  plan  to  the  Congress  with  his  recommendations  not  later  than. 
December  31, 1968. 

(e)  The  Federal  agencies  referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  hereby  authorized  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  the 
preparation  of  the  plan  authorized  by  this  section,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 

l  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be  neces- 
j  sary  to  the  preparation  of  this  plan  and  on  such  terms  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  with  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political  subdivision,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or 
corporation. 

(f)  The  plan  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pur- 
|  suant  to  this  section  shall  also  be  coordinated  with  all  comprehensive 

river  basin  plans  heretofore  or  hereafter  developed  by  United  States 
’  study  commissions,  interagency  committees,  or  similar  planning 
bodies,  for  those  river  systems  draining  the  Appalachian  region. 

|  (g)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401 

of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Part  B — Supplementations  and  Modifications  of  Existing 

Programs 

vocational  education  facilities 

Sec.  211.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  basic  facilities  to  give  the  people 
of  the  region  the  training  and  education  they  need  to  obtain  employ¬ 
ment,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  for  construction  of  the  school  facilities  needed  for  the 
provision  of  vocational  education  in  areas  of  the  region  in  which  such 
education  is  not  now  adequately  available.  Such  grants  shall  be  made 
f  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  (77  Stat.  403),  without  regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating 
to  appropriation  authorization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the 
States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  allotments 
.  among  the  States  made  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

/  )  (b)  Not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section 

1  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  WORKS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  facilities  to  assist  in  the  prevention 
of  pollution  of  the  region  s  streams  and  to  protect  the  health  and 
;  welfare  of  its  citizens,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  construction  of  sewage  treat¬ 
ment  works  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any 
provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation  authorization  ceilings  or 
to  allotments  among  the  States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  compu¬ 
tation  of  the  allotments  among  the  States  pursuant  to  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law. 


Contract  au¬ 
thority. 


20  USC  35  note. 


70  Stat.  498; 
75  Stat.  204. 
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(b)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401 
of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1054 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  i 
73  stat.  678 j  461(a))  is  amended  by  striking  the  word  “and”  at  the  end  of  para- 
78  stat.  792,  graph  (7),  by  substituting  for  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8) 

793.  the  phrase  and”,  and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (9)  to  read  as 

follows : 

“(9)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  established  by  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  for  comprehen¬ 
sive  planning  for  the  Appalachian  region  as  defined  by  section 
403  of  such  Act.” 

(b)  Section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461  (b) ), 
is  amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  “,  to  States  participating  in  planning  for  Appalachian 
regional  programs,  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  course  of  such  plan¬ 
ning,  or  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission”.  /'■'’I 

supplements  to  federal  grant-in-aid  programs 

I 

Sec.  214.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  people,  States,  and  local  com¬ 
munities  of  the  region,  including  local  development  districts,  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  (as  herein¬ 
after  defined)  for  which  they  are  eligible  but  for  which,  because  of 
their  economic  situation,  they  cannot  supply  the  required  matching 
share,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized,  pursuant  to  specific 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  approved  by  him  and  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  Federal  officials,  to  allocate  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  to  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Government  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  administration  of  such  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 
Funds  so  allocated  shall  be  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the 
Federal  contribution  to  projects  under  such  programs  above  the  fixed 
maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of  such  project  otherwise  authorized 
by  the  applicable  law.  Funds  shall  be  so  allocated  for  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  which  funds  are  available  under  the  Act 
authorizing  such  programs.  Such  allocations  shall  be  available  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  appropriation  authorization  ceilings  in  such  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs  shall  not  be  increased  in*- 
excess  of  the  percentages  established  by  regulations  promulgated  if 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  such  regulations  shall  in  no  evenT 
authorize  the  Federal  portion  of  such  costs  to  exceed  80  per  centum 
thereof. 

"Federal  grant-  (c)  The  term  “Federal  grant-in-aid  programs”  as  used  in  this 
in-aid  programs."  section  means  those  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act  for  the  construction  or  equipment  of  facilities,  and  all  other 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  on  or  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  by  Acts  other  than  this  Act  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
and  the  construction  or  equipment  of  facilities,  including  but  not 
limited  to  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by  the  following  Acts: 

33  use  466  note  j  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  Watershed  Protection  and 

15  use  iooi  note;  Flood  Prevention  Act;  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 

42  use  29i;20  use  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963;  Library  Services  Act;  Federal 
35  note, 351  note;  Airport  Act;  part  IV  of  title  III  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
49  use  lioi  note;  j 934. ;  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963;  Land  and  Water 
20  use  70i"note;  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965;  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 

16  use  4601-4  1958.  The  term  shall  not  include  (A)  the  program  for  the  construc- 

note;20  use"  401  tion  of  the  development  highway  system  authorized  by  section  201 
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of  this  Act.  or  any  other  program  relating  to  highway  or  road  con¬ 
struction,  or  (B)  any  other  program  for  which  loans  or  other  Federal 
financial  assistance,  except  a  grant-in-aid  program,  is  authorized  by 
this  or  any  other  Act. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section 
401  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Part  C — General  Provisions 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

Sec.  221.  No  State  and  no  political  subdivision  of  such  State  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  this  Act  unless  the  aggregate 
expenditures  of  State  funds,  exclusive  of  Federal  funds,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  area  within  the  State  located  in  the  region  are  maintained 
at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  below  the  average  level  of  such  expendi¬ 
tures  for  its  last  two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  In  computing  the  average  level  of  expenditure  for  its 
last  two  fiscal  years,  a  State's  past  expenditure  for  participation  in 
Tlie  National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  shall  not 
be  included.  The  Commission  shall  recommend  to  the  President 
or  such  Federal  officer  or  officers  as  the  President  may  designate,  a 
lesser  requirement  when  it  finds  that  a  substantial  population  decrease 
in  that  portion  of  a  State  which  lies  within  the  region  would  not  jus¬ 
tify  a  State  expenditure  equal  to  the  average  level  of  the  last  two 
years  or  when  it  finds  that  a  State’s  average  level  of  expenditure, 
within  an  individual  program,  has  been  disproportionate  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  need  for  that  portion  of  the  State  which  lies  within  the  region. 

CONSENT  OF  STATES 

Sec.  222.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  interpreted  as 
requiring  any  State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program  under  this  Act 
without  its  consent. 

PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  223.  A  program  and  projects  authorized  under  any  section  of 
this  title  shall  not  be  implemented  until  (1)  the  Commission  has  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  appropriate  official  or  officials  concerned  with  such 
program  and  projects  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Governor  or  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  State  or  States  involved  and  has  obtained  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  such  official  or  officials  with  respect  to  such  program  and 
\rojects  and  (2)  plans  with  respect  to  such  program  and  projects 
have  been  recommended  by  the  Commission  and  have  been  submitted 
to  and  approved  or  modified  by  the  President  or  such  Federal  officer 
or  officers  as  the  President  may  designate. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  CRITERIA 

Sec.  224.  (a)  In  developing  recommendations  on  the  programs  and 
projects  to  be  given  assistance  under  this  Act,  and  in  establishing 
within  those  recommendations  a  priority  ranking  of  the  requests  for 
assistance  presented  to  the  Commission,  the  Commission  shall  follow 
procedures  that  will  insure  consideration  of  the  following  factors: 

( 1 )  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class  of  projects  to  overall 
regional  development  including  its  location  in  an  area  determined 
by  the  State  have  a  significant  potential  for  growth ; 

(2)  the  population  and  area  to  be  served  by  the  project  or 
class  of  projects  including  the  relative  per  capita  income  and  the 
unemployment  rates  in  the  area ; 
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(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  available  to  the  State  or 
political  subdivisions  or  instrumentalities  thereof  which  seek  to 
undertake  the  project  ; 

(4)  the  importance  of  the  project  or  class  of  projects  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  projects  or  classes  of  projects  which  may  be  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  same  funds; 

(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project  for  which  assistance  is  sought 
will  improve,  on  a  continuing  rather  than  a  temporary  basis, 
the  opportunities  for  employment,  the  average  level  of  income,  or 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  the  area  served  by  the 
project. 

(b)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  authorized  under  this  Act  to 
be  used  (1)  in  relocating  any  establishment  or  establishments  from 
one  area  to  another;  (2)  to  finance  the  cost  of  industrial  plants,  com¬ 
mercial  facilities,  machinery,  working  capital,  or  other  industrial 
facilities  or  to  enable  plant  subcontractors  to  undertake  wrork  thereto¬ 
fore  performed  in  another  area  by  other  subcontractors  or  contractors; 
(3)  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  generation,  transmission, 
or  distribution  of  electric  energy ;  or  (4)  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities 
for  the  production,  transmission,  or  distribution  of  gas  (natural* 
manufactured,  or  mixed).  y 

TITLE  III— ADMINISTRATION 

LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS - CERTIFICATION 

Sec.  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  “local  development  dis¬ 
trict”  shall  be  an  entity  certified  to  the  Commission  either  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  or  States  in  which  such  entity  is  located,  or 
by  the  State  officer  designated  by  the  appropriate  State  law  to  make 
such  certification,  as  having  a  charter  or  authority  that  includes  the 
economic  development  of  counties  or  parts  of  counties  or  other  politi¬ 
cal  subdivisions  within  the  region.  No  entity  shall  be  certified  as  a 
local  development  district  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  unless  it  is  one 
of  the  following: 

( 1 )  a  nonprofit  incorporated  body  organized  or  chartered  un¬ 
der  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located ; 

(2)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or  local 
government ; 

(3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality  created  through  an 
interstate  compact ;  or 

(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combination  of  such  bodies^ 

agencies,  and  instrumentalities.  C 

GRANTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS 
AND  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized — 

(1)  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  to  make  grants  for  administrative  expenses  to  local  develop¬ 
ment  districts.  The  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  such  expenses  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  No  grants 
for  administrative  expenses  shall  be  made  to  a  local  development 
district  for  a  period  in  excess  of  three  years  beginning  on  the  date 
the  initial  grant  is  made  to  such  development  district.  The  local 
contributions  for  administrative  expenses  may  be  in  cash  or  in 
kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  space,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  services ;  and 

(2)  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with  appropriate 
public  or  private  organizations  (including  the  Commission),  to 
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provide  funds  for  investigation,  research,  studies,  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects,  but  not  for  construction  purposes,  which  will  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Recipients  of  Federal  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  maintain  accurate  and  complete  records  of 
transactions  and  activities  financed  with  Federal  funds  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  records  of  the  recipient 
shall  be  available  for  audit  with  respect  to  such  grants  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  and  the  Comptroller  General,  or  their  duly  author¬ 
ized  representatives. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  $5,500,000  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401 
of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(d)  No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds  may  be  expended  pursuant 
to  authorization  given  by  this  Act  involving  any  scientific  or  tech¬ 
nological  research  or  development  activity  unless  such  expenditure 
is  conditioned  upon  provisions  effective  to  insure  that  all  information, 

ipyrights,  uses,  processes,  patents,  and  other  developments  resulting 
om  that  activity  will  be  made  freely  available  to  the  general  public. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection  shall  deprive  the  owner,  of  any 
background  patent  relating  to  any  such  activity,  without  his  consent, 
of  any  right  which  that  owner  may  have  under  that  patent.  When¬ 
ever  any  information,  copyright,  use,  process,  patent  or  development 
resulting  from  any  such  research  or  development  activity  conducted 
in  whole  or  in  part  with  appropriated  funds  expended  under  authori¬ 
zation  of  this  Act  is  withheld  or  disposed  of  by  any  person,  orga¬ 
nization,  or  agency  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  Attorney  General  shall  institute,  upon  his  own  motion 
or  upon  request  made  by  any  person  having  knowledge  of  pertinent 
facts,  an  action  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any  judicial  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  any  defendant  resides,  is  found,  or  has  a  place  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  such 
action,  and  to  enter  therein  such  orders  and  decrees  as  it  shall  deter¬ 
mine  to  be  required  to  carry  into  effect  fully  the  provisions  of  this 

I  subsection.  Process  of  the  district  court  for  any  judicial  district  in 
any  action  instituted  under  this  subsection  may  be  served  in  any 
other  judicial  district  of  the  United  States  by  the  United  States 

I  marshal  thereof.  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  court  in  which  any  such 
tion  is  pending  that  other  parties  should  be  brought  before  the 
viirt  in  such  action,  the  court  may  cause  such  other  parties  to  be 
summoned  from  any  judicial  district  of  the  United  States. 

PROJECT  APPROVAL 

Sec.  303.  An  application  for  a  grant  or  for  any  other  assistance  for 
a  program  or  project  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  only  by  a  State,  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  a  local  development  district.  Each 
such  application  shall  be  made  through  the  State  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  representing  such  applicant,  and  such  State  member  shall 
evaluate  such  application  for  approval.  Only  applications  for  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  which  are  approved  by  a  State  member  as  meeting 
the  requirements  for  assistance  under  the  Act  shall  be  approved  for 
assistance  by  the  Commission. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  304.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Commission  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor  of 
each  State  in  the  region  and  to  the  President,  for  transmittal  to  the 
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Congress,  a  report  on  the  activities  carried  out  under  this  Act  during 
such  year. 

TITLE  IV— APPROPRIATIONS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations  authorized  in  section  201 
for  the  Appalachian  development  highway  system,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 1967,  to 
be  available  until  expended,  not  to  exceed  $252,400,000  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

APPLICABLE  LABOR  STANDARDS 


49  Stat.  lOllj 
78  Stat.  238. 

5  USC  133z-15 
note. 

63  Stat.  108. 


Sec.  402.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  including 
painting  and  decorating,  of  projects,  buildings,  and  works  which  aj**- 
nnancially  assisted  through  the  Federal  funds  authorized  under  tlC 
Act?  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to 
such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re¬ 
organization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176,  64  Stat.  1267, 
5  U.S.C.  133 — 133z-15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C.  276(c) ). 


Alabama, 


Georgia. 


KerrtuoKy. 


DEFINITION  OF  APPALACHIAN  REGION 

Sec.  403.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “Appalachian  region”  or 
“the  region”  means  that  area  of  the  eastern  United  States  consisting 
of  the  following  counties  (including  any  political  subdivision  located 
within  such  area) : 

In  Alabama,  the  comities  of  Bibb,  Blount,  Calhoun,  Chambers, 
Cherokee,  Chilton,  Clay,  Cleburne,  Colbert,  Coosa,  Cullman,  De 
Kalb,  Elmore,  Etowah,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Jackson,  Jefferson, 
Lauderdale,  Lawrence,  Limestone,  Madison,  Marion,  Marshall, 
Morgan,  Randolph,  Saint  Clair,  Shelby,  Talladega,  Talla¬ 
poosa,  Tuscaloosa,  Walker,  and  Winston; 

In  Georgia,  the  counties  of  Banks,  Barrow,  Bartow,  CarrqL 
Catoosa,  Chattooga,  Cherokee,  Dade,  Dawson,  Douglas,  Fanning 
Floyd,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gilmer,  Gordon,  Gwinnett,  Habersham, 
Hall,  Haralson,  Heard,  Jackson,  Lumpkin,  Madison,  Murray, 
Paulding,  Pickens,  Polk,  Rabun,  Stephens,  Towns,  Union, 
Walker,  White,  and  Whitfield ; 

In  Kentucky,  the  counties  of  Adair,  Bath,  Bell,  Boyd,  Breathitt, 
Carter,  Casey,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton,  Cumberland,  Elliott,  Estill, 
Fleming,  Floyd,  Garrard,  Green,  Greenup,  Harlan,  Jackson, 
Johnson,  Knott,  Knox,  Laurel,  Lawrence,  Lee,  Leslie,  Letcher, 
Lewis,  Lincoln,  McCreary,  Madison,  Magoffin,  Martin,  Menifee, 
Monroe,  Montogomery,  Morgan,  Owsley,  Perry,  Pike,  Powell, 
Pulaski,  Rockcastle,  Rowan,  Russell,  Wayne,  Whitley,  and  Wolfe ; 
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In  Maryland,  the  counties  of  Allegany,  Garrett,  and  Washing- 
!|  ton ; 

In  North  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Alexander,  Alleghany, 
Ashe,  Avery,  Buncombe,  Burke,  Caldwell,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Davie, 
Forsyth,  Graham,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Jackson,  McDowell, 
Macorj,  Madison,  Mitchell,  Polk,  Rutherford,  Stokes,  Surry, 
Swain,  Transylvania,  Watauga,  Wilkes,  Yadkin,  and  Yancey; 

In  Ohio,  the  counties  of  Adams,  Athens,  Belmont,  Brown,  Car- 
roll,  Clermont,  Coshocton,  Gallia,  Guernsey,  Harrison,  Highland, 
Hocking,  Holmes,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Meigs,  Monroe, 
Morgan,  Muskingum,  Noble,  Perry,  Pike,  Ross,  Scioto,  Tuscara¬ 
was,  Vinton,  and  Washington; 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver, 
Bedford,  Blair,  Bradford,  Butler,  Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon, 
Centre,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Elk, 
Erie,  Fayette,  Forest,  Fulton,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, 
Jefferson,  Juniata,  Lackawanna,  Lawrence,  Luzerne,  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland, 
Perry,  Pike,  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder,  Somerset,  Sullivan,  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne, 
Westmoreland,  and  Wyoming; 

In  South  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Cherokee,  Green¬ 
ville,  Oconee,  Pickens,  and  Spartanburg; 

In  Tennessee,  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Bledsoe,  Blount,  Brad¬ 
ley,  Campbell,  Carter,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Cocke,  Coffee,  Cumber¬ 
land,  De  Kalb,  Fentress,  Franklin,  Grainger,  Greene,  Grundy, 
Hamblen,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hawkins,  Jackson,  Jefferson, 
Johnson,  Knox,  Loudon,  McMinn,  Macon,  Marion,  Meigs,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Morgan,  Overton,  Pickett,  Polk,  Putnam,  Rhea,  Roane,  Scott, 
Sequatchie,  Sevier,  Smith,  Sullivan,  Unicoi,  Union,  Van  Buren, 
Warren,  Washington,  and  White; 

In  Virginia,  the  counties  of  Alleghany,  Bath,  Bland,  Botetourt, 
Buchanan,  Carroll,  Craig,  Dickenson,  Floyd,  Giles,  Grayson, 
Highland,  Lee,  Pulaski,  Russell,  Scott,  Smyth,  Tazewell,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Wise,  and  Wythe ; 

All  the  counties  of  West  Virginia : 

R  Provided,  That  the  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
study  and  consider,  in  consultation  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
I  New  York  or  an  appropriate  official  or  officials  designated  by  him,  the 
’  'elusion  of  such  counties  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  are  contiguous 
the  Appalachian  region  as  defined  in  this  section  and  counties  con¬ 
tiguous  thereto  in  the  Appalachian  region  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  and  if  the  Commission  shall  decide  after  such  consultation,  that 
these  counties  share  the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  the 
region,  and  that  the  inclusion  of  these  counties  would  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  as  set  forth  in  section  2,  then  the  Commission 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  invite  the  State  of  New  York  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Commission  on  an  appropriate  basis:  Provided  further , 
That,  the  Commission  may  extend  the  invitation  to  the  State  of  New 
York  for  inclusion  of  such  of  the  described  counties  the  inclusion  of 
which  would  further  the  purposes  of  the  Act :  And  provided  further , 
That  if  such  invitation  is  duly  accepted  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
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those  counties  shall  he  included  in  “the  region"  or  “the  Appalachian 
region”  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  404.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  applicability  thereof 
to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act,  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum¬ 
stances,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  405.  This  Act  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  July  1, 1971. 
Approved  March  9,  1965. 
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